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TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS-FIRST  SESSION. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


IN  THE 


SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  * 


nr  SEKATE. 

Moin)AT,  December  4,  1848. 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  constitution 
for  the  meeting  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
28th  Congress,  the  Senate  met,  and  was 
called  to  order  at  12  o^clock  by  Mr.  Manoum, 
President. 

•  LIST  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE, 

Mains. — John  Fairfield,  George  Evans. 
JV>ie  Ifampthirs.—'LeYl  Woodbury,  Chas.  G.  Atherton. 
Vermont — Samnel  Phelps,  William  C.  Upham. 
jraMacAtM0««.— Bnfku  Choate,  Isaac  C.  Bates. 
Skode  /«ton<IL— William  Spraguo,  James  F.  Simmons. 
Connecticui. — J.  W.  Huntington,  John  M.  Nilca. 
Ke%B  Tork.—'S.  P.  Tallmsdge.'Silas  Wright 
ITew  Jersey. — W.  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W.  Miller. 
Penntylvania. — D.  W.  Sturgeon,  James  Buchanan. 
Dekiieare. — B.  H.  Bayard,  Thomas  Clayton. 
Maryland. — Wm.  D.  Merrick, — vacancy. 
Virginia.— "Wm.  C.  Hives,  Wdl  8.  Archer. 
Xorlh  TaroMna.— Willie  P.  Mangum,  W.  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 
S&tOh  Carolina.— Daniel  E.  Hag6r,  George  McDoffle. 
Osorffia.— John  M.  Berrien,  Walter  T.  Colquitt 
Alabama.^Yfl\Uam  B.  King,  Arthur  P.  Bagby. 
MUattHppi. — John  Henderson,  Bobort  J.  Walker. 
louiviana. — ^Alexander  Barrow,  Alexander  Porter. 
Tenneues.—'E.  H.  Foster,  Spencer  Jamagan. 
Kentudty.—Jobxi  T.  Morehead,  John  J.  Crittenden. 
OAio.— Benjamin  Tappan,  William  Allen. 
Jfufidiuz.— Albert  S.  White,  Ed.  A  Hannegan. 
70l}ioi«.— James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 
JliawurL-^T.  H.  Benton,  D.  B.  Atchison. 
Arkan9as.—y{m.  S.  Fulton,  A.  H.  Sevier. 
Michigan.^  k.  8.  Porter,  W.  Woodbridgo. 


LIST  OP  MEMBEB8  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPBE- 

8ENTATIVES. 

Jfaine.— Joshna  Herrick,  Bobert  P.  Dnnlap,  Lnther  Bct- 
erance,  Hannibal  Hamlin— 8  vacancies. 

jra«MeAii«««te.— Bobert  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel  P.  King, 
William  Parmenter,  Charles  Hudson,  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
Henry  Williams,  Joseph  Grinnell— 8  vacancies. 


HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  December  4. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  called  to 
order  precisely  at  12  o'clock,  by  Matthew  St. 
Claib  Clabke,  their  Clerk,  who  stated  to  the 
Honse  that  he  would  proceed  to  call  the  roll 
of  the  members. 

Nev>  27amp«Air«.— Edmund  Burke,  John  B.  Boding,  John 
P.  Hale,  Moses  Norris,  Jr. 

Bhod6  Island.— ^fifiTj  Y.  Cranston,  Elisha  B.  Potter. 

ConnecHcut. — Thomas  H.  Seymour,  John  Stewart,  Geo. 
S.  Catlln,  Samnel  Simons. 

Femwrn/.— Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer,  George  P. 
Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  Jr. 

Kew  For*.— Sclah  B.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  J.  Phil- 
ips Phoenix,  Wm.  B.  Maclay,  Moees  G.  Leonard,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jos.  H.  Anderson,  B.  D.  Davis,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Jcre- 
miah  Bnssell,  Zadock  Pratt,  David  L.  Seymour,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard,  Wm.  G.  Hunter,  Lemuel  Stetson,  Chesselden  Ellis, 
Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston  King,  Orville  Hungerford,  Sam- 
uel Beardsley,  J.  E.  Gary,  8.  M.  Pnrdy,  Orville  Bobinson, 
Horace  Wheaton,  George  Bathbnn,  Amasa  Dana,  Byram 
Green,  Thos.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  H.  Carroll,  Wm.  S. 
Hubbell,  Asher  Tyler,  Wm.  A  Moseley,  Albert  Smith, 
Washington  Hunt 

New  t/«r««v.— Lucius  Q.  0.  Elmer,  Gtoorge  Sykes,  Isaac 
G.  Fariee,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Wm.  Wright 

P«tm«yfoan<a.— Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph  B.  Ingersoll, 
John  T.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Michael 
H.  Jenks,  Abrah.  B.  Mcllvaine,  Jeremiah  Brown,  John 
Bitter,  Bieh.  Brodhead,  Jr.,  Bei\).  A  Bidlack,  Almon  H. 
Bead,  Henry  Prick,  Alexander  Bamsey,  Henry  Nes,  James 
BUick,  James  Irvin,  Andrew  Stewart  Henry  D.  Poster, 
John  Dickey,  William  Wilkins,  Samnel  Hays,  Charles  M. 
Bead,  Joseph  Bnffington. 

i>etoioar«.— George  B.  Bodney. 

Maryland.'-'^ot  elected. 

Flrgrimia.— Archibald  Atkinson,  George  C.  D^mgoole, 
Walter  Coles,  Edmund  Hubard,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  John 
W.  Jones,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Wllloughby  Newton,  Samuel 
Chilton,  William  P.  Lucas,  William  Taylor,  A  A.  Chapman, 
Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Geo.  W.  Summers,  Lewis  Steenrod. 

Kwrth  Carolina.— TYxQfmBA  J.  Cllngman,  D.  M.  Barrlnger, 
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The  members  were  then  sworn  in,  and  after- 
wards some  others  who  arrived  at  a  later  hour 
of  the  day. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  by 
AsBUEY  DicKiNs,  Esq.,  their  Secretary,  stating 
that  a  quorum  of  that  body  had  assembled,  and 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  Speaker  then,  said  that  the  members 
of  the  House  would  be  called  by  States  in 
order  to  be  sworn ;'  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

The  House  being  thus  organized — 

Mr.  Dromooole  offered  the  following,  which 
was  considered,  and  adopted : 

Jiesolvedy  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
to  inform  that  body  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  have  assembled,  and  have  elected 
John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  their  Speaker,  and  are 
ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Inoersoll  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered,  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  join 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have  assembled,  and 
are  ready  to  receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  following  is  the  vote  for  Speaker : 

For  John  W.  Jones     -        -        -    128 
— V  "  John  "White  -        -        -      59 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  December  6. 

The  following  Senators  appeared  in  their 
seats  to-day,  viz :  Mr.  SEviEii,  of  Arkansas ; 
Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware ;  Mr.  MoDcffie,  of 

David  6.  Roed,  Edmund  Debeiry,  R.  M.  Saunders,  James 
J.  McKay,  J.  B.  Daniel,  A.  H.  Arrington,  Kenneth  Bay- 
ner.  / 

SwUK  Ozro^tna.— James  A  Black,  Bichacd  F.  Simpson, 
Joseph  A  Woodward,  John  Campbell,  Artemas  Burt,  Isaac 
E.  Ilolmes,  B.  Barnwell  Bhett. 

Georgia.—IE..  J.  Black,  H.  A  Haralson,  J.  H.  Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb,  Wm.  H,  Btllcs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  A.  H. 
Chappell— 1  vacancy. 

Kentucky— JAdh  Boyd,  Willis  Green,  Henry  Grlder, 
George  A  Caldwell,  James  Stone,  John  White,  Wm.  P. 
Thompson,  Garrett  Davis,  Bichard  French,  J.  W.  Tlbbatts. 

Tennessee.— Aji&tevF  Johnson,  William  T.  Senter,  Julius 
W.  Blackwell,  Alvan  CuUom,  George  W.  Jones,  Aaron  V. 
Brown,  David  W.  Dickinson,  James  H.  Peyton,  Cave  John- 
son, John  B.  Ashe,  Milton  Brown. 

(7Aio.— Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller,  Eobt  C. 
Bchenck^  Joseph  Vance,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Dowell, John  I.  Vanmeter,  Ellas  Florence,  Hcman  A. 
Moore,  Jacob  BrlnkerhoflP,  Samuel  P.  Vinton,  Perley  B. 
Johnson,  Alexander  Harper,  Joseph  Morris,  James  Math- 
ews, Wm.  C.  McCausltn,  Ezra  Dean,  Daniel  E.  TUden, 
Joshua  B.  Giddings,  H.  B.  Brinkerhoff. 


South  Carolina;    Mr.  Poetbe,  of  Michigan; 
and  Mr.  Berrein,  of  Georgia. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives,  (by  Matthew  St.  Claie 
Olakke,  their  Clerk,)  informing  the  Senate 
that  the  House  had  organized,  by  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia, 
Speaker,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed 
to  business.  Also,  that  they  had,  under  a 
resolution  adopted  for  that  purpose,  appointed 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Ingbbsoll,  Wise,  and  Thomfsos 
of  Mississippi,  a  committee  on  their  part^,  to 
join  such  committ.ee  as  might  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him 
that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
had  assembled  and  organized  for  business,  and 
were  ready  to  receive  any  communications  he 
might  be  pleased  to  make  to  them ;  and  the 
House  asked  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in 
the  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  the  joint 
committee. 

Mr.  Phelps  moved  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  message  of  the  House  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  Pbesi- 
DENT  appoint  two  Senators  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  for  that  purpose.  The 
questions  were  put,  and  agreed  to ;  and 

The  Pbesident  appointed  Mr.  Phelps,  of 
Vermont,  and  Mr.  Kino,  of  Alabama,  the  said 
committee ;  who  retired  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. 

A  Message  in  writing  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
hands  of  John  Tyler,  jr.,  his  secretary,  at  half- 
past  one  o^olock.  It  was  read  to  tJie  Senate  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  and 

Ifottse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 
If  any  people  ever  had  cause  to  render  up  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  parental  care  and  protec- 

Louisiana.— John  Slidell,  Alcee  Labranche,  John  B. 
Dawson,  P.  £.  Bossier.  . 

Indiana.— Uoht  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J.  Henley,  Thomas 
Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wm.  J.  Brown,  John  W.  Dans, 
Joseph  A.  Wright,  John  Pettit,  Samael  G.  Sample,  Andrew 
Kennedy. 

iZ;/noi«.— Bobert  Smith,  John  A.  McClemand,  Orlando  B. 
Ficklln,  John  Wentworth,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Joseph  P. 
Hoge,  J.  J.  Hardin. 

Alabama.— Jamoa  Dellet,  James  £.  Belser,  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  William  W.  Payne,  George  B.  Houston,  Beuben 
Chapman,  Felix  McConnelL 

Missi88ippi,—Yf  illlam  H.  Hammett,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Bobert  W.  Boberts,  Tilghman  M.  Tucker. 

Missouri. — James  M.  Hughes,  James  B.  BowUn,  Jamer 
H.  Ralfo,  John  Jameson,  Oustavus  B.  Bower. 

Arkansas. — ^Edward  Cross. 

Michigan.— Robert  McClelland,  Lucius  Lyon,  James  B. 
Hunt 

TEBBITOBIAL  DELEGATES. 

Florida.— D&^\6.  Levy. 
Wisconsin. — Henry  Dodge, 
/otca.— Augustus  C.  Dodge. 
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tion  extended  to  them  in  all  the  trials  and  (fifflcul- 
ties  to  which  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  ex- 
posed, we  certainly  are  that  people.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  our  forefathers  on  this  contineDt^ 
through  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  occupation 
of  a  saTage  wilderness — through  a  long  period  of 
colonial  dependence — through  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution— in  the  wisdom  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  existing  republican  forms  of  government — ^in 
the  hazards  incident  to  a  war  subsequently  waged 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth 
— ^in  the  increase  of  our  population — in  the  spread 
of  the  art«  and  sciences,  and  in  the  strength  and  du- 
rability conferred  on  political  institutions  emanating 
from  the  people  and  sustained  by  their  will,  the  su- 
perintendence of  an  overruling  Providence  has  been 
plainly  visible.  As  preparatory,  therefore,  to  en- 
tering once  more  upon  the  high  duties  of  legislation, 
it  becomes  us  humbly  to  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ence upon  Him  as  our  guide  and  protector,  and  to 
implore  a  continuance  of  His  parental  watchfulness 
over  our  beloved  country.  We  have  new  cause  for 
the  expression  of  our  gratitude  in  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  our  fellow-citizens,  with  some  par- 
tial an^  local  exceptions,  during  the  past  season — 
for  the  abundance  with  which  the  earth  has  yielded 
up  its  fruits  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman — for 
the  renewed  activity  which  has  been  imparted  to 
commerce— for  the  revival  of  trade  in  all  its  depart- 
ments— ^for  the  increased  rewards  attendant  on  the 
exercise  of  the  mechanic  arts — for  the  continued 
growth  of  our  population,  and  the  rapidly  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  I  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  exchange  congratulations  with  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  on  these  aus- 
picious circumstances,  and  to  assure  you,  iua  ad- 
vance, of  my  ready  disposition  to  concur  with  you 
in  the  adoption  of  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  happiness  of  our  constitu- 
ents, and  to  advance  the  glory  of  our  common 
country. 

Since  the  last  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  relaxed  no  effort  to  render  indestruc- 
tible the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  Great  Britain  has 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  good  understanding 
which  a  reciprocity  of  interest  is  calculated  to  en- 
courage, and  it  is  most  ardently  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  may  transpire  to  interrupt  the  relations  of 
amity  which  it  is  so  obviously  the  policy  of  both 
nations  to  cultivate. 

A  question  of  much  importance  still  remains  to  be 
adjusted  between  them.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
two  countries  in  relation  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Oregon  Territory,  still  remain  in  dis- 
pute. The  United  States  would  be  at  all  times  in- 
disposed to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  any  other  nation ;  but  while  they  would  be  re- 
strained by  principles  of  honor  which  should  govern 
the  conduct  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals, 
from  setting  up  a  demand  for  territory  which  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly  con- 
Bcnt  to  a  surrender  of  their  rights.  After  the  most 
rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have  always 
contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to  the  entire 
region  of  country  lying  Wi  the  Pacific,  and  embraced 
within  42°  and  50**  40'  of  north  latitude.  This 
claim  being  controverted  by  Great  Britain,  those 
who  have  preceded  the  present  Executive — actu- 


ated, no  doubt,  by  an  earnest  desire  to  adjust  the 
matter  upon  terms  mutually  satisfactory  to  both 
countries — have  caused  to  be  submitted  to  the 
British  Government  propositions  for  settlement  and 
final  adjustment,  which,  however,  have  not  proved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it.  Our  Minister  at  Lon- 
don has,  under  instructions,  again  brought  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  Government ; 
and  while  nothing  will  be  done  to  compromit  the 
rights  or  honor  of  the  United  States,  every  proper 
expedient  will  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  the 
negotiation  now  in  the  progress  of  resumption  to  a 
speedy  and  happy  termination.  In  the  mean  time  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  many  of  our  citizens  are 
either  already  established  in  the  territory,  or  are  on 
their  way  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  perma- 
nent settlements,  while  others  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low ;  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  I  must  repeat  tho 
recommendation  contained  in  previous  messages, 
for  the  establishment  of  military  posts  at  such 
places  on  the  line  of  travel,  as  will  furnish  security 
and  protection  to  our  hardy  adventurers  against 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  those  extensive 
regions.  Our  laws  should  also  follow  them,  so 
modified  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  seem 
to  require.  Under  the  infiuence  of  our  free  system 
of  government,  new  republics  are  destined  to  spring 
up,  at  no  distant  day,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
similar  in.  policy  and  feeling  to  those  existing  on 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  giving  a 
wider  and  more  extensive  spread  to  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  cases  which 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  of  the  detention  of 
American  vessels  by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  under  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  have  been  placed  in  a  fair  train  of  adjustment. 
In  the  case  of  the  William  and  Francis,  full  satisfac- 
tion will  be  allowed.  In  the  cases  of  the  Tygris  and 
Seamew,  the  British  Government  admits  that  satis- 
faction is  due.  In  the  case  of  the  Jones,  the  sum 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  that  vessel  and  cargo  will 
be  paid  to  the  owners,  while  I  cannot  but  flatter 
mvsclf  that  full  indemnification  will  be  allowed  for 
all  damages  sustained  by  the  detention  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Douglass,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  expressed  its  determination  to 
make  indemnification.  Strong  hopes  are  therefore 
entertained  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  cases,  will 
be  speedily  adjusted.  No  new  cases  have  arisen 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Washington ; 
and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  slave-trade, 
under  the  operation  of  the  eighth  article  of  that 
treaty,  will  be  altogether  suppressed. 

The  occasional  interruption  experienced  by  our 
fellow-citizens  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  neigh- 
boring coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  not  failed  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  Executive.  Representations 
upon  this  subject  have  been  made ;  but,  as  yet,  no 
definite  answer  to  those  representations  has  been 
received  from  the  British  Government. 

Two  other  subjects  of  comparatively  minor  im- 
portance, but  nevertheless  of  too  much  consequence 
to  be  neglected,  remain  still  to  be  adjusted  between 
the  two  countries.  By  the  treaty  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  of  July,  1815,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  in  either 
country  on  articles  imported  from  the  other,  than 
on  the  same  articles  imported  from  any  other  place. 
In  1836,  rough  rice,  by  act  of  Parliament,  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  coast  of  Africa  into  Great  Britain 
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on  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  one  penny  a  quarter ; 
while  the  same  article  from  all  other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  waa  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  quarter.  Our 
Minister  at  London  has,  from  time  to  time,  brought 
this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  Got- 
ernment,  but,  so  far,  without  success.  He  is  in- 
structed to  renew  his  representations  upon  it. 

Some  years  since,  a  claim  was  preferred  against 
the  British  Government  on  the  part  of  certain  Amer- 
ican merchants,  for  the  return  of  export  duties  paid 
by  them  on  shipments  of  woollen  goods  to  the 
United  States,  after  the  duty  on  similar  articles  ex- 
ported to  other  countries  had  been  repealed,  and 
consequently  in  contravention  of  the  commercial 
convention  between  the  two  nations,  securing  to  us 
equality  in  such  cases.  The  principle  on  which  the 
claim  rests  has  long  since  been  virtually  admitted  by 
Great  Britain;  but  obstacles  to  a  settlement  have 
from  time  to  time  been  interposed,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  amount  claimed  has  not  yet  been  re- 
funded. Our  Minister  is  now  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  claim,  and  I  cannot  but  persuade  my- 
self that  the  British  Government  will  no  longer  de- 
lay its  adjustment. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  disturb  in  any  degree  the  relations  of  ami- 
ty which  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  since  the  adjournment  of 
Congress.  Spain  has  been  agitated  with  internal 
convulsions  for  many  years,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  is  destined  speedily  to 
recover ;  when,  under  a  more  liberal  system  of  com- 
mercial policy  on  her  part,  our  trade  with  her  may 
again  fill  its  old,  and,  so  far  as  her  continental  pos- 
sessions are  concerned,  its  almost  forsaken  channels ; 
thereby  adding  to  the  mutual  prosperity  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  Germanic  Association  of  Customs  and  Com- 
merce, which,  since  its  establishment  in  1833,  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  power  and  importance,  and 
consists  at  this  time  of  more  than  twenty  German 
States,  and  embraces  a  population  of  27,000,000  of 
people,  united  for  all  the  purposes  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  foreign  States, 
offers  to  the  latter  the  most  valuable  exchanges  on 
principles  more  liberal  than  are  offered  in  the  fiscal 
system  of  any  other  European  power.  From  its 
origin,  the  importance  of  the  German  Union  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  United  States.  The 
industry,  morality,  and  other  valuable  qualities  of 
the  German  nation,  have  always  been  well  known 
and  appreciated.  On  this  subject  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  our 
cotton  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  duty  on 
rice  has  been  much  reduced,  (which  has  already 
led  to  a  greatly  increased  consumption,)  a  strong 
disposition  has  been  recently  evinced  by  that  great 
body  to  reduce,  upon  certain  conditions,  their 
present  duty  upon  tobacco.  This  being  the  first 
intimation  of  a  concession  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject ever  made  by  any  European  power,  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  well  calculated  to  remove  the  only 
impediment  which  has  so  far  existed  to  the  most 
liberal  commercial  intercourse  between  us  and  them. 
In  this  view,  our  Miuister  at  Berlin,  who  has  here- 
tofore industriously  pursued  the  sublect,  has  been 
instructed  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  which,  while  it  will  open  new  ad- 


vantages to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  a  more  free  and  expanded  field  for  com- 
mercial operations,  will  affect  injuriously  no  existing 
interest  of  the  Union.  Should  the  negotiation  be 
crowned  with  suceess,  its  results  will  be  commom- 
cated  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  communicate  herewith  certain  despatches  re- 
ceived from  x>ur  Minister  at  Mexico,  and  also  a  co^ 
respondence  which  has  recently  occurred  between 
the  Envoy  from  that  Republic  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  must  be  regarded  as  not  a  little  extrao^ 
dinary  that  the  Government  of  Mexico,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  public  discussion,  which  it  has  been 
pleased  to  infer,  from  newspaper  publications,  as 
likely  to  take  place  in  Congress,  relating  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  should 
have  so  far  anticipated  the  result  of  such  discusaoa 
as  to  have  announced  its  determination  to  visit  any 
such  anticipated  decision  by  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  the  United  States.  If  designed  to 
prevent  Congress  from  introducing  that  question  as 
a  fit  subject  for  its  calm  deliberation  and  final 
judgment,  the  Executive  has  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  entirely  fail  of  its  object.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  a  brave  and  patriotic  people  wi||  suffer 
no  apprehension  of  future  consequences  to  em- 
barrass them  in  the  course  of  their  proposed  de- 
liberations. Nor  will  the  ExecutlTe  Department 
of  the  Government  fail,  for  any  such  cause,  to 
discharge  its  whole  duty  to  the  country. 

The  war  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  has,  since  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  predatory 
incursions,  which,  while  they  have  been  attended 
with  much  of  suffering  to  individuals,  and  have  kept 
the  l»orders  of  the  two  countries 'in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm,  have  failed  to  approach  to  any  defini- 
tive result.    Mexico  has  fitted  out  no  formidable 
armament,  by  land  or  by  sea,  for  the  subjugation 
of  Texas.   Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Texas 
declared  her  independence  of  Mexico,  and  during 
that  time  she  has  been  recognized  as  a  sovereign 
power  by  several  of  the  principal  civilized  States. 
Mexico,  nevertheless,  perseveres  in  her  plans  of  re- 
conquest,  and  refuses  to  recognize  her  independence. 
The  predatory  incursions  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
have  been  attended,  in  ooe  instance,  with  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  courts  of  justice,  by  the  seizing  upon 
the  persons  of  the  judges,  jury,  and  officers  of  the 
court,  and  dragging  them  along  with  unarmed,  and 
therefore  non-combatant  citizens,  into  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  bondage  ;  thus  leaving  crime  to  go  un- 
punished, and  immorality  to  pass  unreproved.    A 
border  warfare  is  evermore  to  be  deprecated,  and 
over  such  a  war  as  has  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  these  two  States,  humanity  has  had  great 
cause  to  lament.     Nor  is  such  a  condition  of  things 
to  be  deplored  only  because  of  the  individual  suf- 
fering attendant  upon  it.    The  effects  are  far  more 
extensive.    The  Creator  of  the  Unirerse  has  given 
man  the  earth  for  his  resting-place,  and  its  fruits  for 
his  subsistence.    Whatever,  therefore,  shall  make 
the  first,  or  any  part  of  it,  a  scene  of  desolation, 
affects  injuriously  his  heritage,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  calamity.    Wars   may  sometimes  be 
necessary ;  but  all  nations  have  a  common  interest 
in  bringing  them  speedily  to  a  close.     The  United 
States  have  an  immediate  Bterest  in  seeing  an  end 
put  to  the  state  of  hostilities  existing  between  Mex- 
ico and  Texas.      They  are  our  neighbors,  of  the 
same  continent,  with  whom  we  are  not  only  de- 
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sirous  of  cnltivaeing  the  relations  of  amity,  but  of 
the  most  extended  commercial  intercourse,  and  to 
practise  all  the  rights  of  a  neighborhood  hospitality. 
Our  own  interests  are  deeply  inyolyed  in  the  matter, 
ffluce,  howoTer  neutral  may  be  our  course  of  policy, 
ve  cannot  hope  to  escape  the.  effects  of  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  both  of  the  powers.    Nor 
can  this  government  be  indifferent  to  the  fact,  that 
a  war&re,  such  as  is  waged  between  those  two  na- 
tions, is  calculated  to  weaken  both  powers,  and 
finally  to  render  them,  and  especially  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  the  subjects  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  stronger  and  more  powerful  nations,  which,  in- 
tent only  oa  advancing  their  own  peculiar  views, 
may  sooner  or  later  attempt  to  bring  about  a  com- 
pliance of  terms,  as  the  condition  of  their  interpo- 
Eition,  alike  derogatory  to  the  nation  granting  them, 
and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.    We  could  not  be  expected  quietly  to  per^ 
mit  any  such  interference  to  our  disadvantage. 
Considering  that  Texas  is  separated  from  the  United 
States  by  a  mere  geographical  line ;  that  her  terri- 
tory, in  the  opinion  of  many,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  is  homo- 
geneous in  its  population  and  pursuits  with  the  ad- 
joining States,  and  makes  contributions  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  the  same  articles  with  them ; 
and  that  most  of  her  inhabitants  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  speak  the  same  language,  and 
live  under  similar  political  institutions  with  ourselves 
—this  Government  is  bound,  by  every  considera- 
tion of  interest,  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  to  see  that 
she  shall  be  le^  free  to  act,  especially  in  regard  to 
her  domestic  affairs,  unawed  by  force,  and  unre- 
stnuned  by  the  policy  or  views  of  other  countries. 
In  full  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  Executive 
has  not  hesitated  to  express  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico  how  deeply  it  deprecated  a  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  how  anxiously  it  desired  to  witness  its 
termination.     I  cannot  but  think  that  it  becomes 
the  United  States,  as  the  oldest  of  the  American 
Kepublics,  to  hold  a  language  to  Mexico  upon  this 
subject  of  an  unambiguous  character.      It  is  time 
that  this  war  had  ceased.    There  must  be  a  limit  to 
all  wars ;  and  if  the  parent  State,  after  an  eight 
jears^  struggle,  has  faUed  t(^  reduce  to  submission 
a  portion  of  its  subjects  standing  out  in  revolt 
against  it,  and  who  have  not  only  proclaimed  them- 
selves W  be  independent,  but  have  been  recognized 
as  such  Dy  other  powers,  she  ought  not  to  expect  that 
other  nations  will  qiueUy  look,  to  their  obvious  in- 
jury, upon  a  protraction  of  hostilities.    These  Unit- 
ed States  threw  off  their  colonial  dependence,  and 
established  independent  governments;  and  Great 
Britain,  after  having  wasted  her  energies  in  the 
attempt  to  subdue  them  for  a  less  period  than  Mex- 
ico has  attempted  to  subjugate  Texas,  had  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  to  acknowledge  their  independ- 
ence;  thereby  recognizing  the  obligation  which 
rested  on  her  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations.    An 
example  thus  set  by  one  of  the  proudest,  as  well  as 
oiost  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  it  could  in  no 
^ay  disparage  Mexico  to  imitate.    While,  there- 
fore, the  Executive  would  deplore  any  collision 
▼ith  Mexico,  or  any  disturbance  of  the  friendly 
TelatioDs  which  exist  between  the  two  countries,  it 
cwmot  permit  that  Government  to  control  its  policy, 
Jfhatever  it  may  be,  towards  Texas';  but  will  treat 
ner—as  by  the  recognition  of  her  independence, 
^^e  United  States  have  long  since  declared  they 
vould  do— as  entirely  independent  of  Mexico.  The 
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high  obligations  of  public  duty  may  enforce  from 
the  constituted  authorities  df  the  United  States  a 
policy,  which  the  course  persevered  in  by  Mexico 
will  have  mainly  contributed  to  produce ;  and  the 
Executive,  in  such  a  contingency,  will,  with  confi- 
dence, throw  itself  upon  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  to  sustain  the  Government  in  its  course  of 
action. 

Measures  of  an  unusual  character  have  recently 
been  adopted  by  the  MexicanGovernment,  calculat- 
ed in  no  small  degree  to  affect  the  trade  of  other 
nations  with  Mexico,  and  to.  operate  injuriously  to 
the  United  States.  All  foreigners,  by  a  decree  of 
the  2dd  day  of  September,  and  after  six  months 
from  the  day  of  its  promulgation,  are  forbidden  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  selling  by  retail  any  goods 
within  the  confines  of  Mexico.  Against  this  de- 
cree our  Minister  has  not  failed  to  remonstrate. 

The  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  our  citizens 
with  Santa  Fe,  in  which  much  capital  was  already 
invested,  and  which  was  becoming  of  daily  increas- 
ing importance,  has  suddenly  been  arrested  by  a 
decree  of  virtual  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  Whatever  may  be  the  right  of 
Mexico  to  prohibit  any  particular  course  of  trade  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  this  late 
procedure,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wears  a  harsh  and 
unfriendly  aspect. 

The  instalments  on  the  claims  recently  settled  by 
the  convention  with  Mexico  have  been  punctually 
paid  as  they  have  fallen  due,  and  our  Minister  is 
engaged  in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  new  com- 
mission, in  pursuance  of  the  convention  for  the  set- 
tlement of  unadjusted  claims. 

With  the  other  American  States  our  relations  of 
amity  and  goodwill  have  remained  uninterrupted. 
Our  Minister  near  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  an  adjustment  of  the 
claim  upon  that  Government  for  the  schooner  "By 
Chance,"  which  has  been  pending  for  many  years. 
The  claim  for  the  brig  "Morris,''  which  had  its 
origin  during  the  existence  of  the  republic  of  Co- 
lombia, and  indemnification  for  which,  since  the  dis- 
solution of  that  republic,  has  devolved  on  its  sever- 
al members,  will  be  urged  with  renewed  zeal. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  has  adjusted  the  claim  upon  that 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  "  John  S. 
Bryan,"  and  that  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  same  spirit  of  justice  will  influence  its  coun- 
cils in  arriving  at  an  early  decision  upon  the  re- 
maining claims ;  thereby  removing  all  cause  of  dis- 
sension between  two  powers  whose  interests  are, 
to  some  extent,  interwoven  with  each  other. 

Our  Minister  at  Chili  has  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
recognition  by  that  Government  of  the  adjustment 
effected  by  his  predecessor  of  the  first  claims  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Macedonian."  The  first  instalment 
has  been  received  by  the  claimants  in  the  United 
States. 

Notice  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  trea- 
ty with  Peru,  which  will  take  place  at  Lima,  has 
not  yet  reached  this  country,  but  is  expected  shortly 
to  be  received,  when  the  claims  upon  that  republic 
will  doubtless  be  liquidated  and  paid. 

In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
this  Government  and  that  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  occur- 
ring several  years  ago,  this  Government  has  re- 
mained unrepresented  at  that  court,  while  a  minis- 
ter from  it  has  been  constantly  resident  here.  The 
causes  of  irritation  have,  in  a  great  measure,  passed 
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away ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation,  in  view  of  impor- 
tant interests  which  have  grown  up  in  that  country, 
at  some  early  period  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  to 
restore  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  conn- 
tries. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
last  session,  a  minister  was  despatched  from  the 
United  States  to  China,  in  August  of  the  present 
year ;  who,  from  the  latest  accounts  we  have  from 
him,  was  at  Suez,  in  Egypt,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  on  his  route  to  China. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  our 
jurisdictional  limits,  the  greatest  vigilance  of  the 
Government  has  been  exerted  to  preserve  them 
at  peace  among  themselves,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
feelings  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  to  cultivate  friendship  with  the  border 
inhabitants.  This  has  happily  succeeded  to  a  great 
extent;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  they  suffer 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  artful  and  designing  men — and  this,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  calendar 
year  1843,  exclusive  of  loans,  were  little  more  than 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  payments  on  the  public  debt,  will  have 
been  about  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars.  By 
the  act  of  1842,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  made,  so  that  it  should  commence  on  the  1st 
day  of  July  in  each  year.  Tlie  accounts  and  esti- 
mates for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  show  that  the 
loans  and  treasury  notes  made  and  issued  before  the 
close  of  the  last  Congress,  to  meet  the  anticipated 
deficiency,  have  not  been  entirely  adequate.  Al- 
though, on  the  Ist  of  October  last,  there  was  a 
balance  in  the  treasury,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
vision thus  made,  of  $3,914,082  77,  yet  the  appro- 
priations already  made  by  Congress  will  absorb 
that  balance,  and  leave  a  probable  deficiency  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  There  are  outstanding  treasury  notes 
to  about  the  amount  of  four  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  and  should  they  be  returned  upon 
the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year,  they  will  require 
provision  for  their  redemption.  I  do  not,  however, 
regard  this  as  probable,  since  they  have  obviously 
entered  into  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  will 
continue  to  form  a  portion  of  it,  if  the  system  now 
adopted  be  continued.  The  loan  of  1841,  amount- 
ing to  $5,672,976  88,  falls  due  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  and  must  be  provided  for,  or  post- 
poned by  a  new  loan.  And  unless  the  resources 
of  the  revenue  should  be  materially  increased  by 
you,  there  will  be  a  probable  deficiency  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1845, 
of  upwards  of  four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  delusion  incident  to  an  enormously  excessive 
paper  circulation,  which  gave  a  fictitious  value  to 
every  thing,  and  stimulated  adventure  and  specula- 
tion to  an  extravagant  extent,  has  been  happily 
succeeded  by  the  substitution  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  paper  promptly  redeemable  in  specie ; 
and  thus  false  values  have  dii^appeared,  and  a  sounder 
condition  of  things  has  been  introduced.  This 
transition,  although  intimately  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  has  nevertheless  been 
attended  with  much  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  financial  concern?.  So  long  as  the 
foreign  importers  could  receive  payment  for  their 


cargo  in  a  currency  of  greatly  less  value  than  that 
in  Europe,  but  fully  available  here  in  the  purchase 
of  our  agricultural  productions,  their  profits  being 
immeasurably  augmented  by  the  operation,  the  ship- 
ments were  Uirge,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment became  superabundant.  But  the  change  in 
the  character  of  the  circulation  from  a  nominal  and 
apparently  real  value,  in  the  first  stages  of  its  ex* 
istence,  to  an  obviously  depreciated  value  in  its 
second,  so  that  it  no  longer  answered  the  purposes 
of  exchange  or  barter,  and  its  ultimate  substitution 
by  a  sound  metallic  and  paper  circulation  combined, 
has  been  attended  by  diminished  importations,  and 
a  consequent  falling  off  m  the  revenue.  This  hu 
induced  Congress,  from  1837,  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  issuing  treasury  notes,  and  finally  of 
funding  them,  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies.  I 
cannot,  however,  withhold  the  remark,  that  it  is  in 
no  way  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  public  debt  should  be  created  in  time 
of  peace  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  that  temporary  expedients  should  be 
resorted  to  an  hour  longer  than  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  them.  The  Executive  can  do  no  more  than 
apply  the  means  which  Congress  places  in  its  hands 
for  the  support  of  Government ;  and  happily  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  its  liberties,  it  possesses  no  power  to  leTy  exao 
tions  on  the  people,  or  to  force  from  them  contri- 
butions  to  the  public  revenue  in  any  form.  It  can 
only  recommend  such  measures  as  may,  in  its 
opinion,  be  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  public 
service,  to  Congress,  with  whom  alone  rests  the 
power  to  "lay^nd  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
an4.excises."  This  duty  has  upon  several  occasions 
heretofore  been  performed.  The  present  condition 
of  things  gives  a  flattering  promise  that  trade  and 
commerce  are  rapidly  reviving,  and,  fortunately  for 
the  country,  the  sources  of  revenue  have  only  to 
be  opened,  in  order  to  prove  abundant. 

While  we  can  anticipate  no  considerable  increase 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  for 
reasons  perfectly  obvious  to  all,  for  several  years  to 
come,  yet  the  public  lands  cannot  otherwise  than 
be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  public  credit. 
With  so  large  a  bodyjof  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
the  world  under  the  control,  and  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the 
entire  ability  of  the  Government  to  mee^  its  en- 
gagements under  every  emergency.  In  seasons  of 
trial  and  difficulty  similar  to  those  through  which 
we  are  passing,  the  capitalist  makes  his  investment 
in  the  Government  stocks,  with  the  most  assured 
confidence  of  ultimate  reimbursement ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  a  period  of  great  financial 
prosperity,  such  as  existed  for  some  years  after 
1833,  I  should  regard  it  as  suicidal,  in  a  season  of 
financial  embarrassment,  to  alienate  either  the  lands 
themselves,  or  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sales. 
The  first  and  paramount  duty  of  those  to  whom 
may  be  intrusted  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
is  to  guard  the  public  credit.  In  re-establishing 
the  credit  of  this  Central  Government,  the  readiest 
and  most  obvious  mode  is  taken  to  restore  the 
credit  of  the  States.  The  extremities  can  only  be 
made  sound  by  producing  a  healthy  action  in  the 
Central  Government ;  and  the  history  of  the  present 
day  fully  establishes  the  fact^  that  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  stocks  of  this  Government  will,  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  be  attended  by  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  States.    It  should, 
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therefore,  be  a  matter  of  general  congratulation, 
ihat  amidst  all  the  embarrassments  arising  from 
surrounding  circumstances,  the  credit  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment should  have  been  so  fully  restored  that  it 
has  been  enabled  to  effect  a  loan  of  seven  millions 
of  dollars  to  redeem  that  amount  of  treasury  notes, 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  any  that  have  been 
offered  for  many  years;  and  the  six  per  cent. 
8tock  which  was  created  in  1842,  has  advanced  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders  to  nearly  twenty  per  cent.- 
tbore  its  par  value.  The  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  integrity  of  their  Government  has  thus  been 
signally  manifested.  These  opinions  relative  to 
the  public  lands  do  not,  in  any  manner,  conflict 
with  the  observance  of  the  most  liberal  poHcy 
towards  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  press  for- 
ward into  the  wilderness,  and  are  the  pioneers  in 
the  work  of  its  reclamation.  In  securing  to  all 
such  their  rights  of  pre-emption,  the  Government 
performs  but  an  act  of  retributive  justice  for  suffer- 
ing encountered  and  hardships  endured,  and  finds 
ample  remuneration  in  the  comforts  which  its  policy 
insures,  and  the  happiness  it  imparts. 

Should  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to 
revenue,  become  necessary  in  the  estimation  of 
Congress,  I  doubt  not  you  will  approach  the  subject 
with  a  just  and  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Union.  The  principles  and  views 
which  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  submit, 
remain  unchanged.  It  can,  however,  never  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  prominent  interest  of  every 
important  pursuit  of  Ufe  requires,  for  success,  per- 
manency and  stability  in  legislation.  These  can 
only  be  attained  by  adopting,  as  the  basis  of  action, 
moderation  in  all  things ;  which  is  as  indispensably 
necessary  to  secure  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
political  as  of  the  animal  system.  In  our  political 
organization,  no  one  section  of  the  country  should 
desire  to  have  its  supposed  interests  advanced  at 
the>  sacrifice  of  all  others ;  but  union  being  the 
great  interest,  equally  precious  to  all,  should  be 
fostered  and  sustained  by  mutual  concessions,  and 
the  cultivation  of  that  spirit  of  compromise,  from 
which  the  constitution  itself  proceeded. 

You  will  be  informed,  by  the  report  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  of  the  measures  taken  under 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  authorizing  the  re-issue 
of  treasury  notes  in  lieu  of  those  then  outstanding. 
The  system  adopt-ed  in  pursuance  of  existing  laws, 
seems  well  calculated  to  save  the  country  a  large 
amount  of  interest,  while  it  affords  conveniences 
and  obviates  dangers  and  expense  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  funds  to  disbursing  agents.  I  refer  you 
also  to  that  report  for  the  means  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  particularly 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  subject  of 
the  warehousing  system,  which  I  earnestly  urged 
^n  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  which  my  opinion  has  undergpne  no 
change. 

In  view  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency at  the  time,  and  the  high  rates  of  exchange 
between  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  felt  it  to 
^  incumbent  on  me  to  present  to  tbe  consideration 
of  your  predecessors  a  proposition  conflicting  in  no 
degree  with  the  constitution,  or  with  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  having  the  sanction — not  in  detail,  but 
in  principle — of  some  of  the  eminent  men  who  had 
preceded  me  in  the  executive  office.  That  propo- 
sition contemplated  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  of 
denominations  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than 


one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  employed  in  payment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  in  Heu  of 
gold  and  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor, 
and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  |I5,000,000.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  them  receivable  everywhere, 
and  to  establish  at  various  points  depositories  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  such  notes,  so  as  to  insure  their  conver- 
tibility into  specie.  Ko  doubt  was  entertained 
that  such  notes  would  have  maintained  a  par 
value  with  gold  and  silver — thus  furnishing  a 
paper  currency  of  equal  value  over  the  Union, 
thereby  meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the 
people,  and  fulfiUing  the  duties  of  a  parental 
Government.  Whether  the  depositories  should 
be  permitted  to  sell  or  purchase  bills  under  very 
limited  restrictions,  together  with  all  its  other  details, 
was  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  was 
regarded  as  of  secondary  importance,  l  thought 
then,  and  think  now,  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  currency  would  have  been 
placed  where,  by  the  constitution,  it  was  designed 
to  be  placed — under  the  inunediate  supervision  and 
control  of  Congress.  The  action^f  the  Government 
would  have  been  independent  of  all  corporations ; 
and  the  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly  on  the 
specie  currency,  and  guards  it  against  adulteration, 
would  also  have  rested  on  the  paper  currency,  to 
control  and  regulate  its  issues,  and  protect  it  against 
depreciation.  The  same  reasons  which  would  forbid 
Congress  from  parting  with  the  power  over  the  coin- 
age, would  seem  to  operate  with  nearly  equal  force 
In  regard  to  any  substitution  for  the  precious  metala 
in  the  form  of  a  circulating  medium.  Paper,  when 
substituted  for  specie,  constitutes  a  standard  of 
value,  by  which  the  operations  of  society  are  regu- 
lated; and  whatsoever  causes  its  depreciation, 
affects  society  to  an  extent  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  the  adulteration  of  the  coin.  Nor  can  I 
withhold  the  remark,  that  its  advantages,  contrasted 
with  a  Bank  of  the  IJnited  States — apart  from  the 
fact  that  a  bank  was  esteemed  obnoxious  to  the 
public  sentiment,  as  well  on  the  score  of  expediency 
as  of  constitutionality — appeared  to  me  to  be  most 
striking  and  obvious.  The  relief  which  a  bank 
would  afford  by  an  issue  of  815,000,000  of  its  notes, 
(judging  from  the  experience  of  the  late  United 
States  Bank,)  would  not  have  occurred  in  less  than 
fifteen  years ;  whereas,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, the  reUef  arising  from  the  issue  of  $15,000,- 
000  of  treasury  notes  would  have  been  consum- 
mated in  one  year ;  thus  furnishing,  in  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  time  in  which  a  bank  could  have  ac- 
complished it,  a  paper  medium  of  exchange,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  at  par 
value  with  gold  and  silver.  The  saving  to  the 
Government  would  have  been  equal  to  all  the 
interest  which  it  has  had  to  pay  on  treasury  notes 
of  previous  as  well  as  subsequent  issues ;  thereby 
relieving  the  Government,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
affording  relief  to  the  people.  Under  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  tbe  station  which  I  occupy, 
and  in  redemption  of  a  pledge  given  to  the  last 
Congress,  at  the  close  of  its  last  session,  I  submit- 
ted the  suggestion  to  its  consideration  at  two  con- 
secutive sessions.  The  recommendation,  however, 
met  with  no  favor  at  its  hands.  While  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  the  necessities  of  the  times  have 
since  become  greatly  ameliorated,  and  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  country  is  safely 
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and  rapidly  emerging  from  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments which  everywhere  surrounded  it  in 
1841,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  restoration 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  would  be  greatly 
expedited  by  a  resort  to  the  expedient  in  a  modified 
form. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  now  rest  on  the 
act  of  1789,  and  the  resolution  of  1816,  and  those 
laws  have  been  so  administered  as  to  produce  as 
great  a  quantum  of  good  to  the  .country  as  their 
provisions  are  capable  of  yielding.  If  there  had 
been  any  distinct  expression  of  opinion  going  to 
show  that  public  sentiment  is  adverse  to  the  plan, 
either  as  heretofore  recommended  to  Congress,  or 
in  a  modified  form, — while  my  own  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  it  would  remain  unchanged,  I  should  be 
very  far  from  again  presenting  it  to  your  considera- 
tion. Xhe  Government  has  originated  with  the 
States  and  the  people,  for  their  own  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage ;  and  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  foun- 
dation-principles of  the  political  edifice  which  they 
have  reared,  to  persevere  in  a  measure  which,  in 
their  mature  judgments,  they  had  either  repudiated 
or  condemned.  The  will  of  our  constituents,  clearly 
expressed,  should  be  regarded  as  the  light  to  guide 
our  footsteps;  the  true  difference  between  a  mo- 
narchical or  aristocratical  government  and  a  republic 
being,  that  in  the  first,  the  will  of  the  few  prevails 
over  the  will  of  the  many ;  while  in  the  last,  the 
will  of  the  many  should  be  alone  consulted. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will  bring 
you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  public  service.  The  army  may 
be  regarded,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  the  rank  and  file  in  each  company  and  regiment, 
as  little  more  than  a  nucleus  around  which  to  rally 
the  military  force  of  the  country  in  case  of  war ; 
and  yet  its  services  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
frontiers  are  of  a  most  important  nature.  In  all 
cases  of  emergency,  the  reliance  of  the  country  is 
properly  placed  in  the  militia  of  the  several  States ; 
and  it  may  well  deserve  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, whether  a  new  and  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion might  not  be  introduced,  looking  mainly  to  the 
volunteer  companies  of  the  Union  for  the  present, 
and  of  easy  application  to  the  great  body  of  *the 
militia  in  time  of  war. 

The  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  have 
been  considerably  reduced  in  the  last  two  years  ; 
contingencies,  however,  may  arise,  which  would 
call  for  the  filling  up  of  the  regiments  with  a  full 
complement  of  men,  and  make  it  very  desirable  to 
remount  the  corps  of  dragoons,  which  by  an  act  of 
the  last  Congress  was  directed  to  be  dissolved. 

I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Secretary  for  information  in  relation  to  the  navy  of 
the  United  States.  While  every  effort  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  made,  to  retrench  all  super- 
fluities, and  lop  off  all  excrescences  which  from  time 
to  time  may  have  grown  up,  yet  it  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  wise  or  prudent  to  recommend  any  mate- 
rial change  in  annual  appropriations.  The  interests 
which  are  involved  are  of  too  important  a  character 
to  lead  to  the  recommendation  of  any  other  than  a 
liberal  policy.  Adequate  appropriations  ought  to 
be  made,  to  enable  the  Executive  to  fit  out  all  the 
ships  that  are  now  iu  a  course  of  building,  or  that 
require  repairs,  for  active  service  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  should  any  emergency  arise  which 
may  require  it.  An  efficient  navy,  while  it  is  the 
cheapest  means  of  public  defence,  enlists  in  its  sup- 
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port  the  feelings  of  pride  and  confidence,  which 
brilliant  deeds  and  heroic  valor  have  heretofore 
served  to  strengthen  and  confirm. 

I  refer  you  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report  which  has  reference  to  recent  experi- 
ments in  the  application  of  steam,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  war  steamers,  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  distinguished  officers  of  the  navy.  In 
addition  to  other  manifest  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam-engines,  and  application  of  the 
motive  power,  which  has  rendered  them  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  uses  of  ships  of  war,  one  of  those 
officers  has  brought  into  use  a  power  which  makes 
the  steam-ship  most  formidable,  either  for  attack  or 
defence.  1  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this 
subject  to  your  consideration,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  my  entire  conviction  of  its  great  impor> 
tance. 

1  call  your  particular  attention,  also,  to  that  por* 
tion  of  the  Secretary's  report  which  has  reference 
to  the  late  act  of  the  session  of  Congress,  which  pro- 
hibited the  transfer  of  any  balance  of  appropriation 
from  other  heads  of  appropriation  to  that  for  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  repair.  The  repeal  of  that  pro- 
hibition will  enable  the  department  to  give  renewed 
employment  to  a  large  class  of  workmen,  who  have 
been  necessarily  discharged,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  means  to  pay  them — a  circumstance  attend- 
ed, especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  much 
privation  and  suffering. 

It  gives  me  great  pain  to  announce  to  you  the 
loss  of  the  steamship  "  The  Missouri,'*  by  fire,  in 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  had  stopped  .to  re- 
new her  supplies  of  coal,  on  her  voyage  to  Alexan- 
dria, with  Mr.  Gushing,  the  American  Minister  to 
China,  on  board.  There  is  ground  for  commenda- 
tion of  the  officers  and  men  for  the  coolness,  and 
intrepidity,  and  perfect  submission  to  discipline, 
evinced  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  raging  fire,  which  the  utmost  exer- 
tions could  not  subdue,  and  which  threatened  mo- 
mentarily the  explosion  of  her  well-supplied  maga- 
zines, the  officers  exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  and 
the  men  obeyed  every  order  with  alacrity.  Nor 
was  she  abandoned  until  the  last  gleam  of  hope  of 
saving  her  had  expired.  It  is  well  w^orthy  of 
your  consideration,  whether  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  officers  and  crew  in  this  unfortunate  affair 
should  not  be  reimbursed  to  them. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  painful  subject  without 
adverting  to  the  aid  rendered  upon  the  occasion  by 
the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  com- 
mander, officers,  and  crew,  of  the  British  ship-of- 
the-line  "The  Malabar,"  which  was  lying  at  the 
time  in  the  bay.  Every  thing  that  generosity  or 
humanity  could  dictate  was  promptly  performed. 
It  is  by  such  acts  of  good-will  by  one  to  another  of 
the  family  of  nations,  that  fraternal  feelings  are 
nourished,  and  the  blessings  of  permanent  peace 
secured. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  will  bring 
you  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  that  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year,  and  will  suggest  to  you 
such  modifications  of  the  existing  laws  as  in  your 
opinion  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  re- 
quire. The  change  which  the  country  has  under- 
gone of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation,  has  afforded  so  many  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  mail-matter  out  of  the  regular  mail, 
as  to  require  the  greatest  vigilance  and  circumspec- 
tion in  order  to  enable  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
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tbc  department  to  restrain  the  expenditures  within 
the  income.  There  is  also  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  franking  priyilege  has  run  into  great  abuse. 
The  department,  nevertheless,  has  been  conducted 
^ith  the  greatest  vigor,  and  has  attained,  at  the 
ieast  possible  expense,  all  the  useful  objects  for 
Tfhich  it  was  established. 

la  regard  to  all  the  departments,  I  am  quite 
happy  in  the  belief  that  nothing  has  been  left  un- 
done which  was  called  for  by  a  true  spirit  of  econ- 
omy, or  by  a  system  of  accountability  rigidly  en- 
forced. This  is,  in  some  degree,  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Government  has  sustained  no  loss  by 
the  default  of  any  of  its  agents.  In  the  complex, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful  machinery  of  our 
system  of  government,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  some  remote  agency  may  have  failed  for  an 
iiidtant  to  fulfil  its  desired  office ;  but  I  feel  confi- 
dent in  the  assertion,  that  nothing  has  occurred  to 
interrupt  the  harmonious  action  of  the  Government 
itjiclf ;  and  that  while  the  laws  have  been  executed 
with  efficiency  and  vigor,  the  rights  neither  of  States 
nor  of  individuals  have  oeen  trampled  on  or  disre- 
garded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  country  has  been  steadily 
advancing  in  all  that  contributes  to  national  great- 
ness. The  tide  of  population  continues  unbrokenly 
to  flow  into  the  new  States  and  Territories,  where  a 
refuge  is  found  not  only  for  our  native-born  fellow- 
citizens,  but  for  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  who  come  among  us  to  partake 
of  the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  aid 
by  their  labor  to  swell  the  current  of  our  wealth 
and  power. 

It  is  due  to  every  consideration  of  public  policy 
that  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West  should  receive 
all  such  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress  as  the 
constitution  wiU  enable  it  to  bestow.  Works  in 
favorable  and  proper  situations  on  the  lakes  would 
be  found  to  be  as  indispensably  necessary  in  case  of 
war  to  carry  on  safe  and  successful  naval  opera- 
tions, as  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Congress  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  have  been  diligently  and  efficiently  applied. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication,  gentlemen, 
without  recommending  to  your  most  favorable  con- 
sideration, the  interests  of  this  District.  Appointed 
by  the  constitution  its  exclusive  legislators,  and 
forming  in  this  particular  the  only  anomaly  in  our 
system  of  government — ^that  of  the  legislative  body 
being  elected  by  others  than  those  for  whose  ad- 
vantage they  are  to  legislate — ^you  will  feel  a  super- 
added obligation  to  look  well  into  their  condition, 
and  to  leave  no  cause  for  complaint  or  regret.  The 
seat  of  Government  of  our  associated  Republics 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  your  parental 
care. 

la  connection  with  its  other  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  whole  country,  I  recommend  that  at 
your  present  session  you  adopt  such  measures,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  Smithsonian  bequest, 
as  in  your  judgment  will  be  best  calculated  to  con- 
Eummate  the  liberal  intent  of  the  testator. 

When,  under  a  dispensation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, I  succeeded  to  the  Presidential  office,  the 
state  of  public  affairs  was  embarrassing  and  criti- 
cal To  add  to  the  irritation  consequent  upon  a 
longstanding  controversy  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  modern  times — ^involving  not 
oiily  questions  of  boundary,  (which,  under  the  most 


favorable  circumstances,  are  always  embarrassing,) 
but  at  the  same  time  important  and  high  principles 
of  maritime  law — ^border  controversies  between  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries  had  en- 
gendered a  state  of  feeling  and  of  conduct  which 
threatened  the  most  calamitous  consequences.  The 
hazards  incident  to  this  state  of  things  were  greatly 
heightened  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  who,  acting  (as  it  was  al- 
leged) as  a  part. of  a  military  force,  had  aided  in 
the  commission  of  an  act  violative  of  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  involving  the 
murder  of  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A 
large  amount  of  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Mexico  remained  unadjusted,  and  a  war  of  several 
years'  continuance  with  the  savage  tribes  of  Florida 
still  prevailed,  attended  with  the  desolation  of  a 
large  portion  of  that  beautiful  Territory,  and  with 
the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  To  increase 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Government,  individual 
and  State  credit  had  been  nearly  stricken  down, 
and  confidence  in  the  General  Government  was  so 
much  impaired,  that  loans  of  a  small  amount  could 
only  be  negotiated  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  blight  which  had 
fallen  on  commerce  and  mechanical  industry,  the 
ships  of  the  one  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  the  operations  of  the  other  had  been  greatly 
diminished.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, exchanges  between  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try had  become  ruinously  high,  and  trade  had  to 
depend  on  a  depreciated  paper  currency  in  con- 
ducting itfl  transactions.  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
congratulate  the  country  that,  under  an  overruling 
Providence,  peace  was  preserved  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  national  honor ;  the  war  in  Florida  was 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  claims  on  Mexico  have  been  fully  adjudicated, 
and  are  in  a  course  of  payment,  while  justice  has 
been  rendered  to  us  in  other  matters  by  other  na- 
tions ;  confidence  between  man  and  man  is  in  a 
great  measure  restored,  and  the  credit  of  this  Gov- 
ernment fully  and  perfectly  re-established.  Com- 
merce is  becoming  more  and  more  extended  in  its 
operations ;  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
ind\i8try  once  more  reap  the  rewards  of  skill  and 
labor  honestly  applied.  The  operations  of  trade 
rest  on  a  sound  currency ;  and  the  rates  of  exchange 
are  reduced  to  their  lowest  amount.  In  this  con- 
dition of  things,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
bring  to  your  favorable  consideration  matters  of 
great  interest,  in  their  present  and  ultimate  results ; 
and  the  only  desire  which  I  feel  in  connection  with 
the  future  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  leave  the 
country  prosperous,  and  its  institutions  unimpaired. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
Washington,  December,  1843. 

Mr.  Hui^TixaTON  moved  that  the  Message 
and  accompanying  documents  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Sevier  hoped  that  the  Message  would 
be  ordered  to  be  printed  as  usual.  He  sub- 
mitted the  motion  that  it  be  also  printed. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Sevier  to  have  the  Message  printed,  and  .car- 
ried in  the  afiSrmative. 

Mr.  Sevier  then  submitted  a  motion  to 
have  the  usual  extra  quantity  of  the  MesaEige 
and  accompanying  documents  printed  for  the 
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use  of  the  Senate ;  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
1,500  copies  of  the  Message  and  accompanying 
documents,  and  2,000  without  the  documents, 
were  ordered  to  he  printed. 

The  Flection  of  Printer. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
printer.  The  hallots  were  deposited  in  the 
hallot-box ;  and,  on  being  counted,  it  was  as- 
certained that  all  the  Senators  present  (40)  had 
voted,  and  cast  their  votes  as  foUouys : 

For  Gales  &  Seaton        -        -        -    23 
For  Blair  ife  Rives  -        -        -    17 

So  Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton  were  declared  to 
he  duly  elected  printers  of  the  Senate  for  the 
28th  Congress. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  December  6. 

The  House  was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock, 
and  the  minutes  of  yesterday  were  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

Mr.  Rhett  introduced  his  colleague,  Mr. 
James  A.  Black,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Milton  Brown  introduced  Mr.  D.  W. 
Dickinson,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  sworn,  and 
he  then  took  his  seat. 


IN  senate. 


"Wednesday,  December  6. 

The  following  Senators,  in  addition  to  those 
announced  heretofore,  appeared  in  their  seats 
in  the  Senate  to-day,  viz :  Mr.  Hendebson  and 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi. 


HOUSE  OF  representatives.         , 

Wednesday,  December  6. 
Flection  of  Clerh 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  were  read. 

Mr.  Cave  Joenson  moved  that  the  House 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Clerk,  viva  voce; 
wliich  motion  was  carried ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  nominated  Caleb  J. 
McNulty,  of  Ohio*;  and 

Mr.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  nominated  Matthew 
St.  Clair  Clarke,  of  Washington  City. 

The  Speaker  named  Messrs.  Davis  of  In- 
diana, Vance  of  Ohio,  and  Johnson,  of  Tennes- 
see, tellers ;  and  the  roU  having  been  caUed 
over. 

The  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number 
of  votes  given  was  190,  of  which  96  were 
necessary  to  a  choice ;  that  Mr.  McNulty  had 
received  124  votes,  and  Mr.  Clarke  had  receiv- 
ed 66  votes. 

The  Speaker  then  announced  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Nidty  was  duly  elected  Clerk  of  the  House ; 
ana  he  appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  Clerk^s  table. 


General  JacJc9on^s  Fins. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  in  pursuance  of 
notice  given  on  Monday,  asked  leave,  and  in- 
troduced the  following  bill : 

AN  ACT  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on  General 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepn- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  CVn- 
aress  Mseynbledy  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, paid  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  fine  im- 
posed on  him  at  New  Orleans,  the  SIst  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1815,  be  repaid  to  him,  together  with 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  a  year,  since 
then,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice — 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  that  it  be 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  Honse 
adjourn ;  which  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WiNTHROP  observed  that  there  were 
no  rules  of  the  House  yet  adopted,  under 
which  to  dispose  of  bills. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  replied  that  they  had 
the  rules  of  the  parliamentary  law  and  that 
was  enough  for  his  purpose. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Ohas.  J.  Ingersoll  was 
then  adopted. 

Flection  of  Printer. 

Mr.  McKay  said  ho  had  a  resolution  now  to 
oflfer,  that  the  House  now  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  printer.  Before  he  submitted  it, 
however,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions in  explanation.  The  congressional  print- 
ing up  to  1839  was  executed  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  of  1819,  but  at 
that  time  it  was  considered  that  the  prices 
fixed  by  that  joint  resolution  were  too  high ; 
and  the  whole  subject  being  submitted  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  intelligent  members,  tbe 
result  of  their  investigations  was  a  very  volumi- 
nous report,  and  which  he  had  then  in  his  desk, 
recommending  a  reduction  of  the  scale  of  prices 
of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  gentlemen  of  the  AVhig 
party,  recommended  a  much  larger  reduction 
— say  twenty  per  cent.  At  the  extra  session, 
the  subject  of  the  printer's  compensation  was 
again  taken  up,  and  an  examination  gone  into. 
[Here  Mr.  McK.  read  the  resolution  of  the 
extra  session  on  that  subject.]  The  prices  were 
then  fixed  at  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the 
prices  of  1819,  under  which  reduction  Gales  & 
Seaton  were  elected  printers;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  same  majority  who  had  thus  reduced 
the  prices  of  the  printers,  repealed  their  act  at 
the  last  session,  by  adding  an  appropriation  to 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  sufficient  to  make 
Gales  &  Seaton's  compensation  equal  to  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  joint  resolution  of  1819. 
He  did  not  advert  to  this  fact  for  the  purpose 
of  censuring  the  majority  for  what  they  did, 
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but  to  show  how  the  prices  had  got  up  again 
after  being  reduced. 

This  might  seem,  to  many  of  the.  new  mem- 
bers here,  to  be  a  small  matter ;  but  it  would 
cesse  to  be  so  when  they  learned  that  the 
printing  of  the  House  for  the  27th  Congress, 
exclusive  of  the  Senate,  amounted  to  $200,000. 
Bj  this  they  would  see  how  much  the  reduc- 
tion would  amount  to.  It  was  desirous  that 
this  reduction  should  take  place  before  the 
election  of  printer,  so  that  the  persons  elected 
might  know  what  they  had  to  depend  upon. 
Blair  and  Rives  accepted  the  office  under  the 
reduction  of  15  per  oent  below  the  prices  of 
the  resolution  of  1819 ;  so  that  they  could  not 
object  to  the  resolution.  Mr.  MoK.  then  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution,  which  was 
read: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  now  proceed  to  the 
election  of  printer  of  this  House  for  the  28th  Con- 
gress, whose  compensation  shall  be  the  same  that 
was  allowed  to  the  printer  of  the  House  for  the  26th 
Congress,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may  be 
made  in  the  joint  resolution  of  the  8d  of  March, 
iS19,  directing  the  manner  in  which  the  printing 
of  Congress  shall  be  executed,  fixing  the  prices 
thereof,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
printer  or  printers. 

Mr.  GiLMEB  submitted  the  following  as  an 
amendment,  to  be  added  to  the  resolution  : 

And  that  the  printer  who  may  be  elected  by  this 
House  shall  serve  until  the  close  of  the  present 
Conf^ress,  unless  it  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  bcr  pro- 
vided by  law  that  the  public  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  separated  from  the  political  press ; 
in  which  event,  his  services  shall  cease. 

Mr.  WisB  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment ;  but,  a  sufficient  number  not 
rifring  to  sustain  the  call, 

Mr.  "Wise  asked  for  tellers ;  upon  which, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Giddings, 

The  House  adjourned. 


Thuhsdat,  December  7. 

EUction  of  Printer, 

The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  MgEay)  was  then  taken  up; 
which  is  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  now  proceed  to  the 
election  of  printer  of  this  House  for  the  28th  Con- 
gress, whose  compensation  shall  be  the  same  that 
was  allowed  to  the  printer  of  the  House  for  the 
26th  Congress,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may 
be  made  in  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Sd  March, 
1819,  directing  the  manner  in  which  the  printing 
of  Congress  shall  be  executed,  fixing  the  prices 
thereof,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
printer  or  printers." 

And,  also,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gilmbb 
was  taken  up  as  follows : 

"  And  that  the  printer  who  may  be  elected  by 
this  House  shall*  serve  until  the  close  of  the  present 
Congress,  unless  it  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  be  pro- 


vided by  law  that  the  public  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  separated  from  the  political  press ; 
in  which  event,  his  service  shall  cease.*' 

Mr.  DiOKET  offered  an  amendment,  propos- 
ing that  the  printing  be  given  out  by  contract, 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  to  be  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  had  no  great  objection  to 
the  printing  of  the  House  being  done  by  the 
political  press;  but  he  did  desire  that  the 
printing  should  be  done  at  the  least  possible 
expense  to  the  Government.  He  presumed 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  House,  as  well  as  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  himself,  that  the 
public  expenditure  should  be  economized ;  and, 
as  this  proposition  would  probably  accom- 
plish his  object,  he  hoped  the  gjentleman 
would  receive  it  as  a  modincation  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  OnAiB  remarked  that  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  move  this  amendment  until  the  other 
one  was  disposed  of. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr. 
GiLMEB^s  amendment ;  and  resulted — yeas  69, 
nays  124. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  concurred  in. 

Mr.  DioKEY  here  renewed  his  amendment. 

Tiie  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr. 
Dickey's  amendment,  and  resulted  in  yeas  64, 
nays- 110. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  original  resolution;  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Strong  nominated  Messrs.  Blair  & 
Rives  as  the  printers  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Yanoe  nominated  Messrs.  Gales  &  Sea- 
ton. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  that  the  election 
be  made  viva  voce;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  appointed  Messrs.  Cobb  of 
Georgia,  Vance  of  Ohio,  and  Cave  Johnson 
of  Tennessee,  as  tellers  to  superintend  the 
election;  and,  having  taken  the  vote,  they 
reported,  by  Mr.  Cobb,  that  the  whole  number 
of  votes  was  -  -  -  -  -  197 
Necessary  to  a  choice  -        -  99 

Of  which  Messrs.  Blair  &  Rives  received  124 
Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton     -  62 

Jacob  Gideon  -        -        -  1 

Messrs.  Blair  and  Rives  were  therefore  de- 
clared duly  elected  the  printers  of  this  House 
for  the  28th  Congress. 

Election  of  Sergeant-at- Arms, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  House 
proceed  to  the  election  of  Sergeant-at-arms, 
viva  voce.    The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  nominated  Newton 
Lane,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chilton,  of  Virginia,  nominated  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  last  Congress,  Mr. 
Eleazer  M.  Townsend. 

The  Speaker  appointed  Messrs.  Brown  of 
Indiana,  Chilton  of  Virginia,  and  Wellbr  of 
Ohio,  as  the  tellers  to  superintend  the  election; 
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and  having  taken  the,  vote,  they  reported,  by 
2iir.  Bbown,  that  the  whole  number  of  votes 

given  was 184 

Necessary  to  a  choice  -  -  -  93 
Of  which  Mr.  Newton  Lane  received  128 
Mr.  E,  M.  Townsend        -        -        -  66 

Mr.  Newton  Lane  was  therefore  declared  to 
be  duly  elected. 

Election  of  Doorkeeper, 

Mr.  Murphy  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  Jesse  E.  Dow  be  appointed  the 
Doorkeeper  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  then  renewed 
his  motion  that  the  House  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Doorkeeper  viva  voce,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Jameson  nominated  Jesse  E.  Dow. 

Mr.  WiNTHBOP  nominated  Joseph  Follans- 
bee. 

The  Spkaeer   appointed  Messrs.  Jameson, 
"WiNTHEOP,  and  Thompson  the  tellers;    who 
took  the  vote,  and  reported  (by  Mr.  Thompson) 
that  tiie  whole  number  of  votes  was  -      177 
Necessary  to  a  choice        -        -        -        89 
Of  which,  Jesse  E.  Dow  received       -      125 
Joseph  FoUansbee     -        -        -        -        52 

Mr.  Jesse  E.  Dow  was,  therefore,  declared 
duly  elected. 


IN  SENATE. 

i  Monday,  December  11. 

Mr.  Baoby,  elected  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama  a  Senator  from  that  State  from  and 
after  the  4th  day  of  March  last,  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Kino,  and 
was  qualified. 

Election  of  Offlcere. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  a  ballot  for  the  officers  :  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  bSlot  for 
Secretary.    The  ballot  resulted  as  follows : 

Asbury  Dickins  received  47  votes,  being  the 
whole  number  given.  He  presented  himself, 
and  was  qualified. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
Sergeant-at-Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  both  being 
the  same  office.  The  ballot  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: • 


For  Edward  Dyer 
"   Robert  Porter 
"   Robert  Beale 
Blanks 


89 
1 
1 
6 


Mr.  Dyer  being  declared  to  be  duly  elected, 
presented  himsell^  and  was  qualified. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  an 
Assistant  Doorkeeper ;  the  result  was : 


For  Robert  Beale 

For  Robert  E.  Horner   - 

Blank    -        -        -      .. 


23 

23 

1 


ceeded  again  to  ballot.    The  following  is  the 
result : 


For  Robert  Beale 

For  Robert  E.  Homer   - 


24 
23 


Mr.  Beale  being  declared  to  be  duly  elected, 
presented  himself,  and  was  qualified. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Huntington,  the  Senate 
proceeded  .to  the  election  of  a  Chaplain.  A 
ballot  was  taken;  the  following  was  the 
result : 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Tuston  - 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bnlfinch  - 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodman 


87 
3 
1 


Mr.  Taston  was*declared  to  be  duly  elected 
chaplain  to  the  Senate. 


There  wajs  no  election ;  and  the  Senate  pro- 


TuESDAY,  December  12. 
The  Death  of  Senator  Linn, 

The  journal  having  been  read,  Mr.  Be3ttos 
rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  rise  to  make  to  the  Senate 
the  formal  communication  of  an  event  which 
has  occurred  during  the  recess,  and  has  been 
heard  by  all  with  the  deepest  regret.  My  col- 
league and  friend,  the  late  Senator  Linn,  depart- 
ed this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  October 
last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years,  and 
without  the  warnings  or  the  sufferings  which 
usually  precede  our  departure  from  this  world. 
He  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and  awoke  no  more. 
It  was  to  him  the  sleep  of  death  I  and  the  only 
drop  of  consolation  in  this  sudden  and  calami- 
tous visitation  was,  that  it  took  place  in  bis 
own  house,  and  that  his  unconscious  remains 
were  immediately  surrouixded  by  his  family  and 
friends,  and  received  all  the  care  and  aid  which 
love  and  skill  could  give. 

I  discharge  a  mournful  duty,  Mr.  President, 
in  bringing  this  deplorable  event  to  the  formal 
notice  of  the  Senate ;  in  offering  the  feeble  trib- 
ute of  my  applause  to  the  many  virtues  of  my 
deceased  colleague,  and  in  asking  for  his  mem- 
ory the  last  honors  which  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  Senate  bestow  upon  the  name 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

Lewis  Field  Linn,  the  subject  of  this  annim- 
ciation,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  year  1795,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Louisville.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Linn,  one  of  the  favorite  .officers  of  Gener- 
al CJeorge  Rodgers  Clark,  and  well  known  for 
his  courage  and  enterprise  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Great  West.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  defence 
of  a  station  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
seen  to  deliver  a  deliberate  and  effective  fire. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans, 
and  back  again — a  daring  achievement,  which 
himself  and  some  others  accomplished  for  the 
public  service,  and  amidst  every  species  of  dan- 
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ger,  in  the  year  1776.*  He  was  killed  by  the 
jbdians  at  an  early  period ;  leaving  a  family  of 
young  children,  of  whom  the  worthy  Colonel 
WUliam  Pope  (father  of  Governor  Pope,  and 
head  of  the  nnmerons  and  respectable  family  of 
that  name  in  the  West)  became  the  gnai'dian. 
The  father  of  Senator  Linn  was  among  these 
children;  and,  at  an  early  age,  skating  upon 
the  ice  near  Louisville,  with  three  other  boys, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawanee  In- 
dians, carried  on,  and  detained  captive  for  three 
years,  when  all  four  made  their  escape  and  re- 
turned home,  by  killing  their  guard,  traversing 
some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and  swim- 
ming the  Ohio  River.  The  mother  of  Senator 
LiKN  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth ;  her  maiden 
name  Hunter ;  bom  at  Carlisle ;  and  also  had 
heroic  blood  in  her  veins.  Tradition,  if  not 
history,  preserves  the  recollection  of  her  cour- 
age and  conduct  at  Fort  Jefferson,  at  the  Iron 
Banks,  in  1781,  when  the  Indians  attacked  and 
were  repulsed  from  that  post.  Women  and 
boys  were  men  in  those  days. 

The  father  of  Senator  Lnsns  died  young,  leav- 
ing this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  The  cares 
of  an  elder  brother  (General  Henry  Dodge) 
supplied  (as  far  as  such  a  loss  could  be  supplied) 
the  loss  of  a  father ;  and  under  his  auspices  the 
education  of  the  orphan  was  conducted.  He 
was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
received  his  education,  scholastic  and  profession- 
al, in  the  State  of  his  nativity.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  qualified  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  commenced  it  in  the  then  Territory,  now 
State,  of  Missouri ;  and  was  immediately  amongst 
the  foremost  of  his  profession.  Intuitive  saga- 
city supplied  in  him  the  place  of  long  experience ; 
and  boundless  benevolence  conciliated  universal 
esteem.  To  all  his  patients  he  was  the  same ; 
flyiug  with  alacrity  to  every  call,  attending  upon 
the  poor  and  humble  as  zealously  as  on  the  rich 
and  powerful,  on  the  stranger  as  readily  as  on 
the  neighbor,  discharging  to  all  the  duties  of 

*  "Th«  next  crfibrt  at  thffl  perilous  navljEatton  was  made 
bj  Colonels  Gibson  and  Linn — the  latter  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Dr.  Linn,  of  St  LoQis,  now  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  MissonrL    Those  gentlemen  descended 
the  Mississippi  in  177ft,  teom  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  by 
the  orders  or  Virginia,  it  is  presumed,  to  obtain  military 
stores  for  the  troops  stationea  at  the  former  place.    So  ex- 
traordinary an  adventure  may  well  require  particular  con- 
firmation to  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  it  can  be  famished 
in  the  moet  remarkable  manner.  John  Smith,  now  or  lately 
of  Woodford  county,  in  this  State,  was,  in  177ft,  engaged  in 
reeonnoItcTing  this  country,  in  company  with  James  Harrod, 
so  emioently  distinguished  in  the  nistory  of  Kentucky  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers.    On  their  return,  the  companions  sop- 
areted— Harrod  to  go  to  North  Carolina,  and  Smith  to  Peter's 
Creek  on  the  Monongahela.    While  travelling  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  the  latter  discovered  Gibson  and  party  descend- 
ing it;  who  hailed  Smith,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  embark 
in  this,  one  of  the  boldest  of  Western  adventures.  The  party 
succeeded  in  the  object,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  156  kegs 
•  of  gunpowder  teom  New  Orleans,  which  Smith  helped  to 
carry  round  the  FaUn  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Grass  Greek,  In 
the  Spring  of  1777.    Each  man  carried  three  kegs  along  the 
portage,  one  at  a  time.     The  powder  was  delivered  at 
wheeling  first,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Pittsburg.    Inde- 
pendentlv  of  this  particularity  of  service,  solemnly  asserted 
on  oath,  in  a  deposition  at  law,  by  a  rcKpectable  party  in  the 
transaction,  it  was  frequently  mentioned  bv  Colonel  Linn  in 
his  lifetime,  and  is  still  known  as  his  information  in  the 
fuxAlj  left  by  this  gallant  and  energetic  maJi.^—BiUUr'e 
fUttory  qf  KMtuekffy  pages  1S5, 15ft. 


nurse  and  friend  as  well  as  of  physician,  and 
wholly  regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  even 
of  his  own  health,  in  his  zeal  to  serve  and  to 
save  others. 

The  highest  professional  honors  and  rewards 
were  before  him.  Though  commencing  on  a 
provincial  theatre,  there  was  not  a  capital  in 
Europe  or  America  in  which  he  would  not  have 
attained  the  front  rank  in  physic  or  surgery. 
But  his  fellow-citizens  perceived  in  his  varied 
abilities  capacity  and  aptitude  for  service  in  a 
different  walk.  He  was  called  into  the  politi- 
cal field  by  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  his 
adopted  State.  Thence  he  was  called  to  the 
performance  of  judicial  duties,  by  a  federal  ap- 
pointment to  investigate  land  titles.  Thence 
he  was  called  to  the  high  station  of  Senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — first  by  an 
executive  appointment,  then  by  three  successive 
almost  unanimous  elections.  The  last  of  those 
elections  he  received  but  one  year  ago,  and  had 
not  commenced  his  duties  under  it — had  not 
sworn  in  under  the  certificate  which  attested 
it — when  a  sudden  and  premature  death  put  an 
end  to  his  earthly  career.  He  entered  this  body 
in  the  year  1883 :  death  dissolved  his  connection 
with  it  in  1848.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  be- 
loved and  distinguished  member  of  this  body ; 
and  surely  a  nobler  or  a  finer  character  never 
adorned  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate. 

He  was  my  friend :  but  I  speak  not  the  lan- 
guage of  friendship  when  I  speak  his  praise.  A 
debt  of  justice  is  all  that  I  can  attempt  to  dis- 
charge, an  imperfect  copy  of  the  true  man  is  all 
that  I  can  attempt  to  paint. 

A  sagacious  head,  and  a  feeling  heart,  were 
the  gi*eat  characteristics  of  Dr.  ihrs.  He  had 
a  judgment  which  penetrated  both  men  and 
things,  and  gave  him  near  and  clear  views  of  far- 
distant  events.  He  saw  at  once  the  bearing — 
the  remote  bearing — of  great  measures,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  brought  instantly 
to  their  support,  or  opposition,  the  logic  of  a 
prompt  and  natural  eloquence,  more  beautiful 
in  its  delivery,  and  more  eflTective  in  its  applica- 
tion, than  any  that  art  can  bestow.  He  had 
great  fertility  of  mind,  and  was  himself  the  au- 
thor and  mover  of  many  great  measures, — some 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union — some  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Great  West — some  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  own  State — many  for  the  benefit  of 
private  individuals.  The  pages  of  our  legislative 
history  will  bear  the  evidences  of  tliese  merito- 
rious labors  to  a  remote  and  gratefal  posterity. 

Brilliant  as  were  the  qualities  of  his  head,  the 
qualities  of  his  heart  still  eclipse  them.  It  is 
t«  tiie  heart  we  look  for  the  character  of  the 
man ;  and  what  a  heart  had  Lewis  F.  Linn  ! 
The  kindest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  feeling,  and 
the  most  generous  that  ever  beat  in  the  bosom 
of  bearded  man  I  And  yet,  when  the  occasion 
required  it,  the  bravest  and  the  most  daring  also. 
He  never  beheld  a  case  of  human  woe  without 
melting  before  it ;  he  never  encountered  an  ap- 
parition of  earthly  danger  without  giving  it  de- 
fiance.   Where  is  the  friend,  or  even  the  stran- 
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Ser,  in  danger,  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he 
id  not  fly,  and  whose  sorrowful  or  perilous 
case  he  did  not  make  his  own  ?  When — where 
— was  he  ever  called  upon  for  a  service,  or  a 
sacrifice,  and  rendered  not,  upon  the  instant, 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  occasion  required  ? 

The  senatorial  service  of  this  rare  man  fell 
upon  trying  times — ^high  party  times — ^when 
the  collisions  of  party  too  often  embittered  the 
ardent  feelings  of  generous  natures ;  but  who 
ever  knew  bitterness,  or  party  animosities  in 
him  ?  He  was,  indeed,  a  party  man — as  true 
to  his  party  as  to  his  friend  and  his  country ; 
but,  beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  of  principle — 
beyond  the  debate  and  the  vote — ^he  knew  no 
party,  and  saw  no  opponent.  Who  among  us 
all,  even  after  tlie  fiercest  debate,  ever  met  him 
without  meeting  the  benignant  smile  and  the 
kind  salutation  ?  Who  of  us  all  ever  needed  a 
friend  without  finding  one  in  him  ?  Who  of  us 
all  was  ever  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sickness 
without  finding  him  at  its  side  ?  Who  of  us  all 
ever  knew  of  a  personal  difficulty  of  which  he 
was  not,  as  far  as  possible,  the  kind  composer  ? 

Such  was  Senator  Linn,  in  high  party  times, 
here  among  us.  And  what  he  was  here,  among 
us,  he  was  everywhere,  and  with  everybody. 

At  home  among  his  friends  and  neighbors ; 
on  the  high  road  among  casual  acquaintances ; 
in  foreign  lands  among  strangers ;  in  all,  and  in 
every  of  these  situations,  he  was  the  same 
thing.  He  had  kindness  and  sympathy  for  every 
human  being ;  and  the  whole  voyage  of  his  life 
was  one  continued  and  benign  circumnavigation 
of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  exalt  the 
character  of  man.  Piety,  charity,  benevolence, 
generosity,  courage,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all 
shone  conspicuously  in  him,  and  might  extort 
from  the  beholder  the  impressive  interrogatory, 
Fdn*  what  place  was  this  man  made  t  Was  it  for 
the  Senate,  or  the  camp  ?  For  public  or  for 
private  life  ?  For  the  bar  or  the  bench  ?  For 
the  art  which  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body,  or 
that  which  cures  the  infirmities  of  the  State  ? 
For  which  of  all  these  was  he  bom  ?  And  the 
answer  is.  For  all.  He  was  bom  to  fill  the  larg- 
est and  most  varied  circle  of  human  excel- 
lence ;  and  to  crown  all  these  advantages.  Na- 
ture had  given  him  what  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
calls  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation — a 
countenance  not  only  good,  but  sweet  and  win- 
ning— radiant  with  the  virtues  of  his  soul— cap- 
tivating universal  confidence;  and  such  as 
no  stranger  could  behold — no  traveller,  even  in 
the  desert,  could  meet,  without  stopping  to 
reverence,  and  saying :  Here  is  a  man  in  whose 
hands  I  could  deposit  life,  liberty,  fortune,  hon- 
or. Alas!  that  so  much  excellence  should  have 
perished  so  soon  I  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eight,  and  while  all  his  faculties  were  still  ripen- 
ing and  developing ! 

In  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man,  so 
exuberant  in  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in 
human  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  particularize 
excellences,  or  to  pick  out  any  one  quality,  or 


circumstance,  which  could  claim  pre-emineoce 
over  all  others.  If  I  should  attempt  it,  I  should 
point,  among  his  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  the  Oregon  Bill  \  among  his 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Platte  Country ;  among  bis 
private  virtues,  to  the  love  and  affection  which 
he  bore  to  that  brother — the  half-brother  only 
— who,  thirteen  years  older  than  himself,  had 
been  to  him  the  tenderest  of  fathers.  For 
twenty-nine  years  I  had  known  the  depth  of 
that  affection,  and  never  saw  it  burn  more 
brightly  than  in  our  last  interview,  only  three 
weeks  before  his  death.  He  had  just  travelled 
a  thousand  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  that 
brother;  and  his  name  was  still  the  dearest 
theme  of  his  conversation — a  conversation, 
strange  to  tell !  which  turned,  not  upon  the  emp- 
ty and  fleeting  subjects  of  the  day,  but  upon 
things  solid  and  eternal — ^upon  friendship,  and 
upon  death,  and  upon  the  duties  of  the  living  to 
the  dead.  He  spoke  of  two  friends  whom  it 
was  natural  to  believe  that  he  should  survive, 
and  to  whose  memories  he  intended  to  pay  the 
debt  of  friendship.  Vain  calculation!  Vain 
impulsion  of  generosity  and  friendship !  One  of 
these  two  friends  now  discharges  that  mourn- 
ful debt  to  him :  the  other*  has  written  me  a 
letter  expressing  his  "  deep  eorrow  far  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  friend^  Dr.  Linn." 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved^  unanimously^  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark 
of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Lewis 
F.  Linn,  deceased,  late  a  member  thereof,  will  go 
into  mourning,  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm 
for  thirty  days. 

Reeolvedy  unanimomlyy  That,  as  an  additional 
mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Lswis 
P.  Linn,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  CRiiTEKrDEX  said :  I  rise,  Mr.  President, 
to  second  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  to  express  my  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  resolutions  he  has  offered. 

The  highest  tribute  of  our  respect  is  justly 
due  to  the  honored  name  and  memory  of  Sen- 
ator Linn  ;  and  there  is  not  a  heart  here  that 
does  not  pay  it  freely  and  plenteously.  These 
resolutions  are  but  responsive  to  the  general 
feeling  that  prevails  throughout  the  land,  and 
will  afford  to  his  widow  and  his  orphans  the 
consolatory  evidence  that  their  country  shares 
their  grief,  and  mourns  for  their  bereavement. 

I  am  very  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
very  appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton) have  made  it  difficult  to  add  any  thing 
that  will  not  impair  the  effect  of  what  he  has 
said;  but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  for  a  few  moments.  Senator  Linn  was 
by  birth  a  Kentuckian,  and  my  countryman. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  claims  of  Missouri,  his 
adopted  State ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  r.emerabered,  * 

*  General  Jackson. 
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that  I  claim  for  Kentucky  the  honor  of  his  na- 
tivity; and  by  the  great  law  that  regulates 
such  precious  inheritances,  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  his  fame  oHist  descend  to  his  native  land. 
Ic  is  the  just  ambition  and  right  of  Kentucky 
to  gather  together  the  bright  names  of  her 
children,  no  matter  in  what  lands  their  bodies 
may  be  buried,  and  to  preserve  them  as  her 
jewels  and  her  crown.  The  name  of  Linn  is 
oneof  her  jewels;  and  its  pure  and  unsullied 
lustre  shall  long  remain  as  ono  of  her  richest 
ornaments. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  national  calam- 
ity. Long  a  distinguished  member  of  this  body, 
be  was  continually  rewarded  with  the  increas- 
ing confidence  of  the  great  State  he  so  honor- 
ably represented ;  and  his  reputation  and 
usefulness  increased  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  Senate  his  death  is  most  sensibly  felt. 
We  have  lost  a  colleague  and  friend,  whose 
noble  and  amiable  qualities  bound  us  to  him  as 
with  "  hooks  of  steel."  Who  of  us  that  knew 
him  can  forget  his  open,  frank,  and  manly  bear- 
ing—that smile,  that  seemed  to  be  the  pure, 
warm  sunshine  of  the  heart,  and  the  thousand 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  that  gave  a  ^^  daily 
beauty  to  his  life  ?  " 

lie  possessed  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  was 
resolute,  courageous,  and  ardent  in  all  his  pur- 
suits. A  decided  party  man,  he  participated 
largely  and  conspicuously  in  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  conflicts  of  its  debates;  but 
there  was  a  kindliness  and  benignity  about  him, 
that,  like  polished  armor,  turned  aside  all  feel- 
ings of  ill-will  or  animosity.  He  had  political 
opponents  in  the  Senate,  but  not  one  enemy. 

The  good  and  generous  qualities  of  our  nature 
were  blended  in  his  character ; 


u. 


•and  the  elements 


So  mixed  in  blm,  that  Nature  might  stand  np 
And  say  to  all  the  -world— This  was  a  man.^ 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted ;  and 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  December  12. 
Death  of  the  Bon,  Lewis  F.  Linn. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  D10K1779,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Lewis  F.  Linn,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mis.<onri,  and  that  the  Senate  had  adopted  the 
n.<nal  tribute  of  respect  for  his  memory — of 
going  into  mourning  by  wearing  crape  on  the 
left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Mr.  BowLiN,  of  Missouri,  rose  and  said :  I 
rise  with  no  ordinary  emotions — occasioned, 
partially,  by  the  novelty  of  my  own  position ; 
but  more,  much  more,  by  the  recollection  of 
the  painful  and  melancholy  event  which  now 
demands  the  tribute  of  our  grief.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  painful,  a  most  painful  event  to  me ; 
&nd  one  calculated,  from  its  associations,  to 
Bpread  the  gloom  of  melancholy  over  the  conn- 1 
Vol.  XV.— 2 


cils  now  assembled.  We  have  convened  here 
for  the  discharge  of  our  public  duties,  and  we 
look  around  us  in  vain  for  all  those  companions 
in  our  labors  whom  we  were  wont  to  have  met. 
The  hand  of  Death,  inexorable  Death,  has  been 
amongst  us.  In  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
a  seat  is  vacated ;  ah  I  vacated,  and  that  for- 
ever. The  heart  of  its  occupant,  which  in  life 
ever  beat  responsive  to  the  calls  of  charity  and 
humanity,  now  beats  no  more ;  and  the  tongue, 
whose  patriotic  eloquence  has  charmed  the 
Senate,  is  now  stilled  by  the  dull,  cold  hand  of 
Death. 

The  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  late  Senator  from 
Missouri^  as  announced  by  the  resolutions  on 
your  table,  is  no  more.  He  died  suddenly  at 
his  residence  in  St.  Genevieve,  on  the  8d  day 
of  October  last,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  for  this,  the  field  of  his  distinguished 
labors.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  pecu- 
liarly afflicting  to  his  friends.  It  was  as  sudden 
as  it  was  unexpected.  In  the  midst  of  life  and 
usual  heallli ;  with  no  note  of  warning  to  his 
friends ;  without  the  usual  premonitory  symp- 
toms ;  without,  perhaps,  an  admonition  to  him- 
self;  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends, 
and  in  the  mid  career  of  his  usefulness  and 
honor,  he  is  suddenly  summoned  from  us  to 
that  land  of  spirits  where  "  the  weary  are  at 
rest." 

Having  spent  a  restless  and  sleepless  night, 
he  had  the  curtains  of  his  bed  drawn^  to  secure 
to  him  a  morning^s  repose.  He  fell  into  a 
sleep,  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  ho  never 
awoke.  And  though  his  couch  was  watched 
with  the  sleepless  eye  of  affectionate  devotion, 
separated  only  by  a  curtain,  yet  his  spirit  pass- 
ed away  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  precise  moment  of  its  flight.  But 
though  he  died  with  no  eye  upon  him,  save 
that  of  his  God,  yet  the  mildness  and  the  serenity 
of  his  countenance  proclaimed  the  consolation 
to  his  friends,  trumpet-tongued,  that  he  depart- 
ed in  peace,  and  with  scarce  a  struggle. 

Of  his  life :  it  was  one  continued  scene  of 
uniformity  and  beauty.  But  I  will  not  tres- 
pass upon  the  province  of  his  biographer,  fur- 
ther than  to  touch  some  of  its  prominent  points. 
He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
year  1796,  and  inherited  from  that  chivalrous 
and  gallant  people  many  of  the  noble  qualities 
that  adorned  him  in  after  life.  In  the  year 
1809 — a  mere  boy — he  emigrated  to  Missouri, 
and  cast  his  fortune  amongst  a  people  eager  to 
discern,  and  proud  to  reward  merit.  In  1814, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  entered  the 
tented  field,  and,  side  by  side  with  a  near  and 
esteemed  relative,  now  an  honorable  member 
of  this  House,  (Governor  Dodge,)  was  engaged 
gallantly  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country; 
and  though  a  youth,  too  young  to  have  his 
deeds  chronicled  in  history,  yet  the  memory  of 
them  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  his  adopted  State. 

After  the  war,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  his  profession ;  and,  by  the  force 
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and  energy  of  his  mind,  and  his  well-regulat- 
ed habits  of  industry,  soon  placed  himself  in 
the  front  ranks  of  that  learned  and  honorable 
profession.  As  a  physician,  he  was  prompt 
and  determined,  yet  mild,  courteous,  and  cheer- 
ful ;  by  the  versatility  of  his  genius  throwing 
around  the  couch  of  sickness  and  death  every 
thing  to  inspire  hope  and  dispel  gloom.  No 
man  was  ever  more  highly  esteemed  or  more 
dearly  loved  within  the  circle  of  his  practice. 
Long,  long  will  the  memory  of  his  virtues  be 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  those  people  who 
knew  him  longest,  and  knew  him  best. 

He  was  next  called,  by  the  people  of  his 
county,  to  the  Legislature  of  his  adopted  State, 
where,  in  a  short  session,  he  gave  early  prom- 
ise of  that  character  as  a  legislator  which  has 
since  so  brilliantly  shown  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  His  career  there  was  marked  by  an 
enlightened  policy,  a  lofty  patriotism,  and  a 
firm  and  unswerving  devotion  to  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  he  believed  was 
based  the  liberty  of  his  country.  THe  generous 
confidence  of  his  constituents  was  only  equalled 
by  the  disinterested  fidelity  of  the  representative, 
in  executing  the  trusts  committed  to  his  charge. 

In  1832,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  to  adjust  the  private  land 
claims  of  the  ancient  mhabitauts  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  (now  Missouri.)  To  the  discharge  of 
the  complicated  duties  of  this  office  he  brought 
a  mind  well  stored  with  information  upon  the 
subject,  and  an  energy  that-  never  flaggedi  In 
this  place  he  accomplished  much,  in  settling 
the  vexed  questions  of  titles  to  our  lands ;  and, 
by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  unifonn 
urbanity  of  his  demeanor,  won  from  all  the 
homage  of  an  exalted  respect.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  portray  the  veneration  in 
which  his  memory  is  held  by  those  early  first 
pioneers  of  the  country,  who  laid  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  foundation  of  a  great  republic.  If  it 
were  allowable,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
to  speak  of  one's  self,  I  might  be  permitted  to 
say  that  it  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
establish  a  mutual  friendship  which  existed 
through  life.  A  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he 
extended  to  me  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
welcome,  and  encouraged  me  by  his  counsels, 
and  animated  me  by  the  buoyancy  of  his  own 
generous  heart.  A  few  weeks  changed  our 
then  relative  positions — ^he  to  the  Senate,  I  to 
the  editor's  chair ;  and  it  is  due  to  his  mem- 
ory to  say,  that  change  of  position  worked  no 
change  of  relations ;  and  I  can  as  proudly  bear 
testimony  that,  whilst  acting  as  a  sentinel  up- 
on the  acts  of  public  men,  I  found  in  his  career 
every  thing  to  applaud,  nothing  to  condemn. 

Doctor  Link  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  in 
November,  1833,  and  continued  in  that  station 
until  the  period  of  his  death — an  uninterrupted 
period  of  nearly  ten  years ;  during  which  time 
ne  passed  through  three  elections  before  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  each  time  increasing  in 
atrength,  as  he  increased  in  the  confidence  of 


the  people.  He  entered  that  body,  of  which  he 
was  destined  to  become  so  distinguished  a  mem- 
ber, laboring  under  many  disadvantages,  arL^og 
alike  from  education  and  from  habits.  The 
angry  ocean  of  party  politics  he  found  lashed 
into  a  commotion  the  most  fnrions ;  the  Senate 
filled  with  men  of  gigantic  minds,  cultivated  in- 
tellects, and  a  long  experience  in  legislation; 
and,  to  crown  all,  so  much  possessed  of  feelings 
which  political  animosities  had  engendered,  as 
to  render  personal  and  social  interconrse  diffi- 
cult and  constrmned.  Yet,  by  his  evenness  of 
temper  and  firmness  of  purpose,  combined  with 
his  social  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manners, 
he  soon  acquired  a  most  enviable  respect  firom 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  act. 

Of  his  general  labors  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
enlightened  patriotism  that  directed  them,  the 
archives  of  the  country  bear  abundant  testimo- 
ny. On  all  local  subjects,  he  labored  faithfully 
and  efficiently  for  his  immediate  constituents. 
His  unabated  efforts  in  obtaining  post-roads, 
forts,  and  military  roads  upon  the  frontier ;  the 
acquisition  of  the  Platte  country ;  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers  and  harbors;  the  adjustment 
of  the  land  claims  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  bear  witness  to  the  people  of 
Missouri  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  him  whose 
loss  thev  so  sadly  deplore. 

But  the  great  question  which  called  forth  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  was  the  occupation  of 
the  Oregon  Territory.  Looking  at  the  subject 
with  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  the  eye  of  a  states- 
man, he  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  time  when 
that  beautiful  land  of  hill  and  dale,  of  mountiun 
breeze  and  crystal  stream,  should  bloom  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,  beneath  the  cheerful  hand 
of  industry ;  and  he  struggled  hard  to  plant 
alike  on  the  beautiful  plains  the  American  citi- 
zen and  the  American  fiag.  This  was  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  for  yeara  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  his  soul ;  and,  without  repining  at 
the  awards  of  Providence,  we  all  must  regret, 
seriously  regret,  that  he  was  not  spared  to  wit- 
ness its  accomplishment.  But  he  has  left  it  for 
others  to  perform,  with  his  own  great  efforts  as 
beacon  lights  to  guide  them  on  their  way,  and 
associated  with  the  cause  of  Oregon  the  glory 
of  a  name — 


ti 


A  light,  a  landmark,  on  the  clifEs  of  fame."^ 


But  he  is  gone;  and  while  we  deplore  his 
loss,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  those  who  are 
left  to  mourn — ah  1  deeply  mourn,  a  husband's 
and  a  father's  death.  Who  can  assauge  their 
grief?  Who  pluck  the  rooted  sorrow  from  their 
hearts  ?  He  alone  who  ^^  tempers  the  winds  to 
the  shorn  lamb."  To  His  mercy  and  Divine 
protection  we  most  humbly  commend  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bowlin, 

Resolved^  unanimotislyy  That, .  as  a  testimony  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  L.  F.  Likn, 
deceased,  the  members  of  this  House  will  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days ;  and  that 
the  House  do  now  ac^'oum. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 
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nsr  SENATE. 

"Wednesday,  December  13. 
The  Death  of  Senator  McRoberU, 

The  journal  having  been  read,  Mr.  Bbeese 
rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pbbsidekt  :  On  yesterday  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  performed 
the  melancholy  duty  devolving  upon  him  of 
announcing  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  his  dis- 
tinguished and  lamented  colleague,  the  houora- 
ble  Lewis  F.  Linn. 

The  feeling  and  highly  wrought,  though  well- 
deserved  eulogium,  so  eloquently  prouounced 
by  him,  has  done  equal  honor  to  his  head  and 
heart;  and  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Cbittenden,) 
upon  seconding  the  motion  for  the  usual  honors 
to  his  memory,  all  conspired  to  awaken  emotions 
in  me  which  cannot  be  described.  From  my 
boyish  days  the  lamented  Linn  was  my  friend ; 
and  I  have  often,  in  my  intercourse  with  him, 
had  occasion  to  admire  his  many  noble  and  cap- 
tivating qualities.  Let  me  add  the  poor  tribute 
of  my  praise  to  his  excellence  and  worth,  and 
mingle  my  grief  with  that  of  his  other  friends, 
that  he  should  have  been  so  suddenly  struck  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  in  the  noon 
of  his  fame.  All  who  can  prize  great  moral 
worth,  a  chastened  ambition,  a  sincere  devotion 
to  country,  and  all  the  more  amiable,  but  less 
imposing  attributes  of  character,  will  mourn 
his  loss  with  unaffected  sincerity.  Missouri 
must  keenly  deplore  such  an  unlooked-for  ca- 
lamity, and  may  well  claim  a  common  sympathy 
for  her  great  bereavement. 

Illinois  too,  Mr.  President,  has  been  afflicted 
by  a  similar  visitation.  Her  most  cherished 
son,  a  native  of  her  own  soil,  the  honorable 
SAicuEL  MoRoBEBTs — who  had,  unaided  by  for- 
tune or  family  influence,  won  his  way  to  the 
hi^h  distinction  of  Senator  in  Congress,  passing 
with  credit  to  himself  through  many  subordi- 
nate but  responsible  stations,  while  yet  in  the 
prime  of  his  life — is  now  no  more  I 

Tliis  sad  event  occurred  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
27th  of  March  last,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  whilst  he  was  jour- 
neying home  by  the  usual  river  route.  Expos- 
ed, at  that  most  capricious  season  of  the  year, 
to  the  cold  and  damps  that  infest  the  mountains 
over  which  he  travelled,  another  disease — ^that 
of  inflanamation  of  the  brain — was  added  to  the 
one  which  so  severely  afflicted  him  here ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  that  city,  it  soon  proved  fatal. 

His  wife  and  a  few  friends  were  with  him, 
to  soothe  his  anguish,  and  to  sustain  him  in 
that  most  trying  hour  which  must  come  upon 
Tis  all ;  and  they  witnessed  the  last  ebbings  of 
a  life  so  dear  to  them,  and  so  valuable  to  the 
country.  Appropriate  honors  were  there  paid 
to  his  remains ;  and  there  they  rest,  in  the  soil 
of  that  magnificent  valley  which  gave  him 
birth. 

I  have  smd,  Mr.  President,  that  Judge  Mc- 


EoBEBTS  was  a  native  of  Illinois.  He  was  so, 
sir ;  and  the  only  one,  with  a  single  exception, 
who  has  ever  had  a  seat  here  from  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio.  He  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers,  who  penetrated, 
before  the  peace  of  1788,  to  that  then  solitary 
and  untrodden  wild.  His  father  lived  to  see 
his  son  occupy  a  seat  in  this  chamber,  and  still 
lives  respected  by  all  whjb  know  him.  The  ear- 
ly education  of  Judge  MoRobebts  was  obtained 
in  the  common  school-house  of  the  West,  in 
which  officiated,'  at  intervals  only,  occasional 
wandering  teachers.  At  completing  his  major- 
ity, he  entered  Transylvania  University,  and 
attended  a  course  of  law  lectures ;  and  on  his 
return  to  his  home  was  admitted  to  practise, 
and  at  once  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  his 
honorable  profession.  H«  was  soon  appointed 
a  judge  of  one  of  the  higher  courts,  until,  upon  re- 
organizing the  judiciary,  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the 
national  Executive,  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  that  dfstrict,  and  subsequently  receiver  of 
public  moneys  at  one  of  the  most  important 
land  offices  in  the  State,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  highly  important  station  of  solici- 
tor in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  thence  to  a 
seat  here. 

Judge  McRoberts  was  selected  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  native  State,  over  many  competi- 
tors, to  a  seat  in  this  body,  for  his  probity, 
capacity,  and  stern  and  unyielding  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and,  although 
suffering  under  the  severest  bodily  torment 
from  the  first  moment  he  appeared  here,  at  the 
special  session  in  1841,  he  labored  with  untiring 
energy  and  unremitting  zeal  in  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  and  engaged,  with  uncommon  ardor, 
in  many  of  its  most  important  debates.  Ap- 
parently trembling  on  the  very  verge  of  life, 
such,  however,  was  the  intenseness  of  his  men- 
tal energy,  and  his  devotion  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, that  he  daily  hazarded  that  life  at  the  call 
of  duty ;  and  such  were  the  manifestations  of 
talent  he  exhibited,  that  hope  was  indulged — 
though  his  feeble  and  wasted  appearance  mock- 
ed it — that  a  life  so  valuable  would  be  long 
spared  to  his  country,  and  the  highest  sena- 
torial honors  be  placed  within  his  grasp. 
Though  young,  and  unaccustomed  to  this  thea- 
tre of  action,  he  nevertheless  emitted,  whilst 
here,  sparkles  of  intellectual  splendor,  presaging 
for  his  maturer  years  a  mental  radiance  of  the 
greatest  brilliancy. 

To  me  personally,  Mr.  President,  his  loss  is 
a  severe  one,  as  I  had  counted  much  on  beins 
his  colleague  and  associate  here,  upon  the  aid 
I  should  receive— wholly  unused  as  I  am  to 
the  forms  and  business  of  legislative  bodies— 
firom  his  more  matured  judgment  and  enlarged 
experience. 

In  his  private  intercourse,  suffering,  as  he 
did,  under  so  much  bodily  pain.  Judge  Mo- 
Roberts  may  have  been  deemed  by  some  un- 
sociable ;  but  it  is  not  so :  he  was  eminently 
social  among  those  with  whom  he  was  intimate 
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^possessing  a  proper  share  of  human  sympa- 
thies, and  strong  attachment  to  liis  friends. 
But  it  is  as  an  intrepid  statesman,  who  never 
swerved  from  what  he  deemed  correct  princi- 
ples, that  he  is  most  favorably  known  to  his 
constituents  and  to  the  country  at  large.  As 
such,  he  exhibited  at  all  times  the  high  attri- 
butes of  a  great  character,  and  was  never  found 
wanting  when  it  became  necessary  to  prove 
how  much  principle  is  superior  to  policy.  It  is 
as  such  he  was  greatly  endeared  to  his  State, 
and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  stamp  his 
name  with  honor  upon  its  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive history,  and  caused  it  to  occupy  no  un- 
distinguished place  upon  the  records  of  this 
body. 

It  may  be  that  some  whom  I  now  address, 
and  shall  call  upon  to  vote  the  usual  honors 
paid  to  the  dead,  have  been  irritated,  at  times, 
by  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he  de- 
fended his  principles  and  jwessed  his  honest 
convictions,  thereby  arousing  feelings  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  nature,  and  so  apt  to  be  engen- 
dered by  party  collisions.  To  all  such  I  would 
entreat  that  the  grave  be  a  barrier  to  their 
further  indulgence;  let  all  feeling  of  resent- 
ment be  extinguished  within  its  hallowed  pre- 
cincts. 

It  is  for  you.  Senators,  to  determine  what 
honors  shall  be  paid  to  his  memory.  I  present 
tlie  resolutions  customary  on  such  melancholy 
occasions : 

Hesolvedj  unanimowilyy  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  bestowing  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  McRoberts,  deceased,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  will  go  into  mourning,  by 
wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Jtesolvedy  unanimously^  As  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect for  the  -memory  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Mc- 
BoBEBTS,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  AtLEN  said :  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  second  the  motion  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  It  may  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate  for  me  to  do  so,  as  the  deceased 
was  my  personal  friend,  and  as  I  was  the  last 
of  his  brother  Senators  whose  hand  he  ever 
touched.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  I  found  him,  on  my  way  to  the 
"West,  at  the  city  of  Wheeling,  dangerously, 
and,  as  it  soon  proved,  fatally  sick.  His  strong 
desire  to  reach  his  home,  and  to  live  or  die,  as 
his  doom  might  be,  upon  the  bosom  of  his  native 
soil,  amid  his  friends  and  constituents,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  pass  the  mountains  through 
weather  but  too  well  calculated  to  aggravate 
his  malady.  The  morning  after  my  arrival,  he 
was  borne  from  the  city  to  a  steamer  in  the 
Ohio,  and  I  accompanied  him  down  the  river. 
He  was  accompanied  also  by  a  young  gentle- 
man in  attendance  upon  him ;  but  what  was 
far  more  important  to  his  condition,  and  grate- 
ful to  his  feelings,  he  was  accompanied  by  bis 
amiable  wife,  whose  attentions  to  him  were  as 
assiduous  as  it  was  possible  for  the  most  de- 


voted affection  of  the  living  to  bestow  upon  the 
best  beloved  of  the  dying.  His  disease  was,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  forms  of  consumption— a 
disease  which,  it  is  known,  ever  f  atters  its  vic- 
tim with  the  hope  of  life,  even  in  the  presence 
of  death.  So  was  it  with  him.  He  seemed  not 
fully  conscious  of  his  proximity  to  the  grave. 
He  spoke  to  me^whenever  the  intermissions 
of  his  almost  continuous  coughing  would  allow 
him  to  speak  of  his  friends  in  this  body— of 
many  who  are  now  before  me.  But  especially 
did  he  speak  of  one  who  has  since  followed  him 
to  the  tomb.  He  spoke  of  the  ever-to-be 
lamented  Linn,  the  noblest,  purest,  and  mc^t 
perfect  of  human  beings  I  have  ever  known. 
He  spoke  of  him  with  the  feelings  of  a  brother; 
for,  when  confined  to  his  bed  with  sickness 
during  the  preceding  winter,  Doctor  Lentt,  as 
his  friend  and  physician,  had  sat  by  Ids  side 
like  a  ministering  angel,  employing,  for  his  re- 
lief, all  the  resources  of  genius,  experience,  and 
benevolence.  He  spoke,  too,  of  his  own  con- 
dition—of his  hopes  of  recovery — of  his  desire 
to  spend  the  intervening  vacation  partly  in 
study  and  partly  in  travelling  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health.  But  it  was  obvious  to  all 
others  about  him  that  disease  had  already  too 
far  wasted  away  his  constitution  for  those  hop« 
to  be  realized.  I  therefore  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  stop  at  the  city  of  Oineinnati,  where 
the  ablest  medical  aid  might  be  obtained ;  and 
when  his  wife  united  in  the  expression  of  the 
same  wish,  he  yielded  to  our  importunities.  I 
parted  with  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto. 
A  few  hours  more  brought  him  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  received  by  a  highly  intelligent 
and  devoted  friend,  at  whose  residence  he  re- 
ceived all  the  assistance  which  medical  science 
and  devoted  friendship  could  offer.  He  died 
on  the  seventh  day  after  we  parted.  His  eulogy 
has  just  been  pronounced  by  another,  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  sincerity  and  truth.  I 
will  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  that  language, 
by  an  attempt  to  add  any  thing  more  than  to 
say  that  his  eulogy  is  more  fully  pronounced  in 
the  actions  of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  his 
manhood,  his  utility,  and  his  hopes,  he  has 
passed  from  the  Senate  to  the  grave.  Of  this, 
Mr,  President,  the  wise  Author  of  our  nature 
forbids  us  to  complain ;  but  our  nature  itself 
obliges  us  to  deplore  it.  I  second  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  resolutions  having  been  adopted, 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Wednesday,  December  13. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tuston,  the  jour- 
nal of  yesterday  was  read. 

Messrs.  Black  of  Georgia,  and  Rkubes 
Chapman  of  Alabama,  were  announced  to  the 
Speaker  as  being  in  attendance.  They  were 
qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 
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Death  of  the  Eon,  Samuel  McRoberU, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  D1CKIN8,  their  Secretary,  stating  that  that 
body  had  passed  a  resolution,  testifying  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Samuel  McRoberts, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
he  was  directed  to  communicate  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Wentwobth,  of  Illinois,  then  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows  : 

It  is  with  feelings  of  extreme  delicacy  that  I 
(a  new  member,  and  the  youngest  on  this  floor) 
arise  to  address  you  at  this  early  stage  of  our 
session ;  and  it  is  a  painful  consideration  that 
I  must  make  my  first  speech — first  not  only  on 
this  floor,  but  first  on  the  floor  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  w^hatever — upon  this  a  funeral  sub- 
ject But  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and  so  have  you, 
sir ;  and  so  has  the  State'  of  Illinois,  and  so  has 
our  common  coimtry,  and  so  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  liberty  everywhere.  The  Hon. 
Samuel  McRobebts,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Illinois,  has  left  this  world 
for  a  better.  He  died  very  suddenly,  on  his 
way  home  from  the  last  Congress,  at  Cincin- 
nati, from  a  cold  he  had  taken  in  crossing  the 
mountains.  Judge  McRobebts  was  a  native 
of  Monroe  county.  State  of  Illinois,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Transylvania,  Kentucky. 
At  a  very  early  period  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  for  Monroe  county,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  court  was  abolished. 
He  was  then  elected  to  the  State  Senate; 
theice  he  was  transferred,  by  General  Jackson, 
to  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney 
for  the  State  of  Illinois ;  thence  transferred  to 
the  office  of  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Dan- 
ville ;  and  thence  to  this  city,  to  the  office  of 
solicitor  of  the  General  Land  Office ;  which  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  tendered  him  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture,— the  duties  of  all  which  stations  he  dis- 
charged with  the  strictest  promptitude,  the 
utmost  fidelity,  and  universal  commendation. 

With  a  very  modest  distrust  of  his  own  abili- 
ties, and  a  determination  never  to  act  until  he 
could  actunderstandingly,  he  had  not  made  that 
parade  before  the  world  which  others  have,  in 
the  short  period  of  time  that  he  held  a  seat  in 
the  other  wing  of  this  building.  But  those  who 
were  most  intimate  with  him,  acknowledged 
him  possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
man — indomitable  energy,  quick  perception, 
and  a  sound  judgment.  His  fame  might  have 
been  slow,  but  it  would  have  been  sure. 
AYherever  he  moved,  he  made  an  impression ; 
and  often  left  firm  conviction  where  more  than 
doubt  remained  before.  The  subjects  he  grap- 
pled with,  he  always  mastered ;  and,  thinking 
not  of  the  premature  death  that  impended  him, 
he  was  laying  the  foundation,  by  industry  the 
most  indefatigable,  for  future  eminence  and 
usefulness.  Could  he  have  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  I  should  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
of  telling  who  he  was.  His  fame  would  have 
been  commensurate,  at  least,  with  the  bounds 


of  our  country ;  and  higher  and  still  higher 
honors  would  have  been  the  free  and  glad  gifts 
of  an  admiring  people. 

Greatness,  however,  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  goodness.  But,  whilst  Judge  MoRoberts 
was  emphatically  a  great  man,  (though  his 
greatness  had  not  yet  had  so  ample  scope  for 
development  and  extension  as  that  of  others,) 
he  was  indeed  a  good  man.  To  serve  a  friend, 
no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  him;  and  his 
heart  ever  beat  quick  with  the  impulses  of 
kindness,  gratitude,  and  patriotism.  From 
early  experience,  he  knew  the  privations  of  a 
frontier  life.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  with- 
out laws,  and  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  court 
jurisdiction ;  and  he  could  paint,  in  living  col- 
ors, all  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre. 
Hence  his  sympathies  with  the  Oregon  settler, 
to  whom  he  wished  extended  the  protection 
of  the  American  flag,  and  the  blessings  of  Amer- 
ican law.  After  the  profoundest  research, 
(as  his  speeches  will  show,)  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Oregon  was  ours — ours  by  original 
discovery,  ours  by  several  treaties,  and,  conse- 
quently, ours  by  right.  He,  then,  was  for  re- 
claiming it  from  British  usurpation,  and  for 
extending  over  American  citizens — ^the  adven- 
turous and  deserving  pioneers  in  American 
enterprise  and  civilization — all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  the  American  constitution ; 
and,  even  though  but  litlile  of  Oregon  was  ours, 
over  that  little  our  flag  should  wave,  and  it  be- 
comes ours  by  possession,  as  it  is  by  title.  And 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  the  poor 
emigrant  needed  governmental  protection,  for 
him  to  advocate  it  with  all  those  mighty  ener- 
gies which  were  in  his  power.  Such  was 
Samuel  MoRoberts,  now  no  more.  The 
perishable  part  of  him  has  vanished  forever. 
But  his  good  name — his  fame  remains.  Ay, 
sir,  the  memory  of  his  transcendent  virtues  still 
lingers  like  .twUight  hues  when  the  bright  sum- 
mer's sun  is  set. 

Within  the  past  year,  sir,  the  political  firma- 
ment has  lost  two  of  its  most  brilliant  lumi- 
naries ;  and  they  were  both  from  the  same  body 
— Senators  Linn  and  MoRoberts,  friends  and 
associates  in  early  life,  and  almost  contempo- 
raries in  death.  The  loss  of  one  was  announced 
yesterday,  and  for  him  we  wear  this  badge  of 
mourning.  The  loss  of  the  other  I  now  an- 
nounce ;  and  I  announce  it  as  one  who  deeply 
mourns.  And  I  know  that  my  country  mourns 
with  me.  True,  sir,  these  luminaries  arose  in 
the  distance — in  the  Far  West,  as  some  call  it ; 
but  in  the  rightful  geographical  centre  of  this 
great  Republic,  as  I  call  it ;  yet  their  efliilgence 
was  irradiating  every  section.  The  fame  of 
one,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  and  feelings  of  the 
people  were  concerned,  had  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  American  statesmen,  and  the 
other  was  fast  approximating  it. 

But  these  geniuses  corruscate  no  longer. 
And  whilst  we,  lesser  lights,  shine  the  brighter 
for  their  extinction,  let  us  not  be  unmindful 
of  our  transition  state — of  our  ephemeral  dura- 
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tion ;  that  our  lights  will  soon  be  put  oat ;  and 
that  we,  too,  ^*  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,"  may  be  called  to  give  an  account 
for  the  deeds  done  in  this  our  probationary 
being.  Let  us  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  conduct, 
with  reference  to  our  God,  our  country,  our 
fellow-men,  and  especially  to  each  other,  that 
if  others  should  be  called  to  ask  the  usual  testi- 
mony of  respect  to  our  memory,  and  vote  of 
condolence  at  our  loss,  that  vote  may  not  be,  as 
I  know  it  was  not  yesterday,  and  I  know  it 
will  not  be  to-day,  a  ceremonious,  cold,  and 
heartless  one. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  McRoberts,  deceased, 
the  members  of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  .  for  thirty  dajs,  and  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  House  then  a^oumed. 


IN  SENATE. 

TiruESDAT,  December  14. 
Death  of  the  Hon.  BarJcer  Bumell, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  MoNultt, 
their  Clerk,  informing  the  Senate  of  the  adop- 
tion by  that  body  of  certain  resolutions  in  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
Barker  Burnell,  deceased,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Bates  rose  and  said:  Mr.  President — 
As  many  Senators  are  now  present  to  whom 
Mr,  Burnell  was  not  personally  known,  it  is 
j)roper  I  should  state,  in  few  words,  who  and 
what  Mr.  Burnell  was.  He  represented  the 
district  in  Massachusetts  which  was  so  long  and 
so  effectively  represented  by  the  Hon.  John 
Reed,  his  immediate  predecessor.  He  was 
an  inhabitant,  and  I  believe  a  native,  of  the 
island  of  Nantucket.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
singular  purity  of  life  and  character ;  open,  di- 
rect^ manly,  and  patriotic  in  his  views  and  aims 
— utterly  abhorring  whatever  he  deemed  sinis- 
ter, or  selfish  and  wrong.  He  was  ardent  in 
his  temperament,  yet  kind,  humane,  and  gener- 
ous. His  mind  and  his  attainments  were  of  a 
high  order.  No  man  in  Congress  better  under- 
stood than  he  did  the  great  navigating  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country ;  or  labored 
more  assiduously  than  he  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance them. 

Mr.  Burnell,  very  early  in  life,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
his  native  State,  and  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  When  General  Harrison 
was  inaugurated  President,  he  took  his  seat  for 
the  first  time  in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  gentlemen  who  were,  on  the  first  ballot, 
elected  to  the  present  Congress  by  a  constitu- 
ency, than  which  I  know  of  none  more  worthy, 
and  by  a  vote  of  approval  which  was  the  crown- 
ing honor  of  his  life. 

During  the  long  session,  Mr.  Burnell  indjure 


his  health  by  a  too  anxious  and  prolonged  de- 
votion to  business.  He  was  worse  the  last  ses- 
sion ;  and  after  the  close  of  it,  remained  in  this 
city.  Although  in  the  almost  daily  hope  and 
expectation  of  returning  home  to  the  embraces 
of  his  friends,  he  was  not  able.  He  died  in 
June  by  a  recurrence  of  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs.  Moriena  reminiseitur  Argos,  Not  only 
remembering  his  island  home,  he  died  in  the 
Christian's  faith,  and  in  the  Christian's  hope. 
He  lefb  a  widow,  (a  lady  with  whom  it  is  the 
happiness  of  some  of  us  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed,) and,  I  understand,  a  son  of  much  promise ; 
to  whom,  as  also  to  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
deceased,  a  just  tribute  of  respect  for  his  memoiT 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  cannot  feui 
to  be  grateful  and  consolatory. 

Mr.  Bates  then  offered  the  following  resola- 
tions: 

Jiesplwdy  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  communication  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable  Barker  Burnell,  of  MassachusettB^  who  va3 
a  member  of  the  last  Congress,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  member  elect  of  the  present  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  in  token  of  sincere  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  and  its 
ofScers  will  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  thirty 
days. 

The  resolutions  were  concurred  in ;  and 
The  Senate  a^ourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thtjbsdat,  December  14. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev,  S.  Tuston,  chaplain 
to  the  Senate, 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  were  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

Death  of  the  Hon,  Barker  Burnell. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Barker  Burnell,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
he  spoke  as  follows : 

At  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Congress,  it  became  my  painful  duty,  amidst 
the  arduous  labors  and  important  deliberations 
of  the  House,  to  announce  the  decease  of  one 
of  my  then  colleagues,  a  member  of  the  House 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  same  melancholy  service  has  now  de- 
volved upon  me  again ;  and  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  a  new  Congress — when  every  heart 
should  bound  with  hope  that  the  legislation  of 
the  nation  has  fallen  into  hands  busily  intent, 
and  abundantly  qualified,  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  this 
great  community — ^the  heart  is  saddened  with 
the  reflection  that  one  of  our  number,  among 
the  most  ardent,  zealous,  upright,  and  intelligent 
co-operators  with  us  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  glorious  purpose — ^the  happiness  of  the 
people,  has  been  taken  from  us  in  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness  and  honorable  career,  cut  down 
by  the  scythe  of  Death. 
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I  am  to  commnnicate  to  this  House  the  de- 
mise of  Baskxb  Busnsll,  late  an  active  and 
efficient  member  of  the  27th  Congress,  and  by 
the  snffirages  of  an  enlarged  constituency  des- 
tined (had  so  it  pleased  the  omnipotent  Dis- 
poser of  events)  to  take  an  active,  vigilant,  and 
laborioQs  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
now  first  assembled  in  these  halls.  Sach  has 
not  been  the  will  of  Heaven.  This  hall  shall 
hear  his  voice  no  more. 

He  was  a  native  of  Nantucket,  a  small  island 
of  the  ocean  appendant  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, long  renowned  as  the  mother  of  a  race 
of  men,  for  unblemished  integrity,  for  perilous 
enterprise,  for  energy  of  exertion  and  hardi- 
hood of  endurance,  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
portion  of  the  dwellers  upon  this  terraqueous 
globe.  In  saying  this,  I  do  but  repeat,  in  hum- 
bler strain  and  simple  language,  the  magnificent 
tribute  of  justice  to  the  forefathers  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  nearly  seventy  years  since  pronounced 
by  the  most  eloquent  lips  that  ever  graced  the 
British  House  oi  Conunons.  The  panegyric  of 
Edmund  Burke  upon  the  Nantucket  whalemen 
of  his  age,  has  resounded  in  every  comer  of  the 
earth  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  or 
understood.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
will  be  cherished  in  the  memory  of  man  so 
long  as  that  language  shall  live  to  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise,  the  benevolent,  and  the 
free. 

Sir,  the  islanders  of  Nantucket,  our  contem- 
poraries, have  not  degenerated  from  the  virtues 
of  their  fathers ;  and  of  that  race  of  men  Mr. 
BuKNKLL  was  the  worthy  representative  on  this 
floor.  Born  and  nurtured  among  them,  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  chosen  by  their  Voluntary, 
nnbought  suffrages,  he  reflected  upon  the  de- 
liberative councils  of  the  nation  the  express 
image  of  their  character.  He  had  represented 
them  before  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
of  his  native  Commonwealth.  Those  of  us  now 
present  who  held  seats  in  this  hall  at  the  last 
Congress,  have  seen  and  heard  him  here.  Two 
years  from  last  May,  he  came,  full  of  life  and 
hope,  and  vigorous  energy,  to  serve  his  country 
as  a  trusty  councillor ;  and  faithfully  did  he  fulfil 
that  trust.  So  thought  his  constituents,  who, 
with  the  increased  numbers  of  congenial  spirits 
on  the  adjoining  continent,  had,  with  a  C(mfi- 
dence  in  him  riveted  by  experience,  re-commit- 
ted the  charge  of  their  interests  to  his  hands, 
ab*eady  enfeebed  by  that  insidious  disease  which 
was  hurrying  him  to  the  tombl  During  a 
great  part  or  the  last  session  of  Congress,  he 
was  disabled  for  attendance  in  his  seat ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  that  Congress,  he  was  left  in  the 
confinement  of  a  sick  chamber.  There,  on  the 
1st  of  May  last,  I  took  leave  of  him,  in  the  ten- 
der and  c^ectionate  nursing  care  of  a  partner 
worthy  of  himself^  and  to  whom  his  life  was 
more  precious  than  her  own.  I  left  him  with 
a  yet  lingering  hope  that  we  might,  under  hap- 
pier auspices,  meet  here  again.  That  hope  was 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  his  dissolution  was 
near  at  hand ;  and  on  the  15th  of  last  June  he 


expired,  far  from  hb  beloved  native  island,  but 
with  all  the  appliances  of  domestic  love  and 
friendly  kindness  that  could  smooth  the  bed 
of  death — 

"  By  8tnng«n  honored,  and  by  strangers  monmed."* 

Mr.  A.  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
resolutions : 

JResolwd,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
Bensibility  the  annunciation  of  the  decease,  in  this 
city,  on  the  15th  of  June  last,  of  the  Hon.  Barker 
Burnell,  a  member  elect  of  this  House  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  tenders  to  the  surviv- 
ing widow  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  the  ex- 
pression of  its  sympathy  on  this  afflicting  bereave- 
ment; and,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  House  will  wear  crape  on  the  leflb  arm  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolvedf  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  do  inform  the  Senate 
thereof. 

The  resolutions  were   unanimously  agreed 
to;  and 
The  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Fetoat,  December  16. 
Death  of  the  Hon.  John  MUlen, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  MoNultt, 
their  Clerk,  informing  the  Senate  of  the  adop- 
tion by  that  body  of  certain  resolutions  in  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
John  Millen,  deceased,  late  a  Bepresentative 
from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Colquitt  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  I  have  in  my  hand  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  intend  submitting  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Senate,  that  this  body  may  unite  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  paying  some 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Col.  John 
Millen,  a  member  elect  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  present  Congress.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  eulogize  his  life  and  character.  No 
matter  how  strong  might  be  my  inclination  to 
speak  of  his  many  virtues,  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart 
not  to  know  that,  at  this  time,  hrfore  this  hody^ 
my  remarks  could  claim  no  higher  interest  than 
would  result  from  your  characteristic  politeness. 
I  have  so  recently  heard,  from  the  eloquent  lips 
of  surviving  friends,  the  announcement  of  the 
lamented  deaths  of  associates  here — acquaint- 
ances rendered  dear  to  you  by  their  manly 
qualities — and  have  witnessed  fiie  sincere  re- 
sponse of  deep-toned  feeling  on  your  part,  to 
the  call  to  mingle  your  sympathies  with  country 
and  friends,  that  I  could  not  hope  now,  (no 
matter  how  strong  my  desire,)  to  touch  a  single 
chord  that  would  vibrate  with  interest  in  the 
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history  of  a  stranger.  I  shall  ask,  therefore, 
for  the  memory  of  Col.  Mili^n,  hat  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  mark  of  respect.  He  was  a 
Georgian^  a  native  Georgian;  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah was  the  place  of  his.  birth  and  his 
death.  I  am  told  his  parents  died  while  he 
was  young ;  that  he  was  bred  an  orphan,  with- 
out ancestral  fame  or  patrimony  to  sustain  him. 
His  own  virtuous  integrity  was  an  ample  sub- 
stitute for  family  name ;  his  talents  and  industry 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  fortune.  That  he 
was  successful,  you  need  only  be  told  that  he 
acquired  wealth  by  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
city  of  his  nativity ;  that  he  had  friends — ^nu- 
merous friends;  his  repeated  election  to  the 
Legislature  of  his  State,  and  his  more  recent 
election  by  the  people  of  Georgia,  to  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  are  the  best  testimonials.  With 
the  path  of  glory  bright  before  him — ^in  the 
noonday  of  life,  and  before  he  had  entered  upon 
the  high  and  responsible  duties  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  the  confidence  and  partiality  of 
the  freemen  of  his  State, — his  friends,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  were  summoned  to 
mourn  his  death.  As  additional  evidence  of 
•  regard,  I  oifer,  for  the  Senate's  adoption,  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  has  heard  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Col.  John  M illsn, 
member  elect  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  sensibility. 

Resolved,  That,  in  testimony  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Senate 
wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted ;  and 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Bebbien, 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  December  15. 
Death  of  the  Son,  John  MUlen, 

Mr.  Stiles,  of  Georgia,  rose  and  addressed 
the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  At  the  request  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  floor,  I  rise  to  add  another  shade  to  the 

floom  which  already  pervades  this  House. 
)ay  after  day  have  we  here  been  admonished 
from  the  tomb;  warning  after  warning  have 
we  for  three  days  successively  received,  and 
yet  it  has  pleased  Him  "  in  whose  hand  are  the 
Issues  of  life,"  that  a  fourth  sun  shall  not  set 
until  it  shall  have  furnished  %till  another  me- 
mento of  the  uncertainty  of  human  existence. 

It  is,  I  perceive,  a  time-honored  custom  of 
this  House,  that  the  announcement  of  death  is 
ever  followed  by  a  cessation  from  the  duties  of 
life.  Whether  the  practice  **to  strike  our 
colors  "  at  each  repeated  triumph  of  the  "  fell 
destroyer  "  be  designed  as  emblematic  of  that 
day  when  "  the  wicked  shall  cease  from  troub- 
ling and  the  weary  be  at  rest,"  or  whether  in- 
tended as  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  solemn 
admonition  of  our  own  frail  and  transitory 


being,  the  object  is  commendable,  and  the  oc- 
casion, if  improved,  will  instruct  us  in  the  value 
of  life,  its  purposes,  its  duties,  and  its  destiiui- 
tion ;  and  enable  us  to  return  again  to  the  world 
the  purer,  the  better,  and  the  wiser,  from  this 
silent  and  uninterrupted  communion  with  the 
dead.  It  is  not  my  purpose  (nor  indeed  would 
it  be  my  wish)  to  pronounce  a  studied  eolo- 
gium,  or  to  bestow  unmerited  applause  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  resolutions.  £a- 
logies  upon  the  departed  have  become  hut 
equivocal  evidences  of  merit ;  and  indiscrimi- 
nate panegyric  no  honor  to  the  dead,  and  no 
benefit  to  the  living. 

Col.  John  Millbn,  bom  in  Savannah,  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  Georgia  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, died  in  his  native  city  on  the  15th  of 
October  last,  aged  about  forty  years. 

Finding  himself  in  early  life  cast  upon  the 
world  without  parents  and  without  patrimony. 
Colonel  MiLLEN-r-with  an  energy  which  ever 
characterized  him,  and  which  could  alone  supply 
the  place  of  the  former  and  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  the  latter — devoted  himself^  with 
no  farther  preparation  than  a  defective  early 
education,  to  the  laborious  profession  of  the 
law.  After  the  shortest  term  of  preparatory 
study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became 
at  once  an  eflScient  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. He  was  soon  distinguished  among  his 
associates  by  perseverance,  acuteness,  and  elo- 
quence; and  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  which  almost  immediately  accom- 
panied his  efforts,  ^^  he  succeeded  (as  it  is  said) 
in  accumulating  a  property  abundantly  sufficient 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man." 

Like  the  sun  of  his  own  native  South,  he  was 
warm  and  ardent  in  his  feejings,  true  and  un- 
wavering in  his  course.  His  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties, if  any  he  had,  (and  none  are  spotless,) 
were  but  the  result  of  his  generous  nature ;  his 
faults  were  such  only  as  were  found  to  have 
grown  out  of  virtues,  and  his  heaviest  offences 
to  have  been  grafted  by  human  imperfections 
upon  the  best  and  kindest  affections. 

He  was  never  married.  The  warmest  and 
tenderest  ties  were  not  severed  in  his  death. 
He  left  no  parents  to  deplore,  no  widow  to 
mourn,  no  orphans  to  weep  over  his  mjtimely 
end ;  but  there  does  survive  him  one^  and  one 
alone,  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  her  all  these  dear  relations  were  most  ten- 
derly and  beautifully  blended.  He  left  a  lone 
and  single  sister,  who  to  him  was  these  ^^all 
in  one,  and  one  in  all,"  and  who,  as  the  grave 
closed  over  the  moilal  remains  of  a  fond  and 
doting  brother,  must  have  pronounced  an 
agonizing  farewell  to  all  her  earthly  kindred, 
happiness,  and  hopes.  **  May  that  Being  that 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  "  comfort 
her  in  this  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  and  sustain 
her  now,  shorn  of  her  protection,  against  the 
"  wintry  blasts  "  of  a  cold  and  heartless  world. 
Ool.  MiLLEN  served  for  many  years  in  the  I-.eg- 
islature  of  his  native  State ;  and  by  his  readi- 
ness in  debate,  as  well  as  his  effective  and  popu- 
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lar  eloquence,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
measures  which,  conferring  benefit  on  his  con- 
stituents and  honor  on  himself,  will  render  his 
legislative  conrse  long  a  subject  of  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

At  the  last  general  election  for  members  of 
Congress  in  Georgia — ^not  oy  a  district,  not  by 
a  portion  only  of  the  people,  but  by  the  voice 
of  the  whole  State — he  was  chosen  one  of  her 
Bepresentatives  in  the  first  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

His  fellow-citizens  had  determined  for  him  a 
change  in  the  field  of  his  usefulness,  but  an  all- 
wise  and  inscrutable  Providence  had  ordered 
for  him  a  still  greater  change — a  change  from 
an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  field  of  labor ;  and  in- 
stead, like  his  colleagues  on  this  floor,  of  wit- 
nessing on  this  day  the  untried  scenes  of  a 
congressional  life,  he  is  now  engaged  in  wit- 
nessing the  "  untried  scenes  of  eternity."  Let 
us  not)  my  colleagues,  murmur  at  our  loss,  but 
rejoice  in  having  reaped  the  benefit  that  sad 
lesson  was  intended  to  impart.  Time,  although 
the  destroyer  of  life,  is  still  the  friend  of  hu- 
manity :  although  he  holds  in  the  one  hand  a 
scythe  wherewith  he  cuts  through  the  thread 
of  our  existence,  he  holds  in  the  other  an  hour- 
glass, whereby  he  warns  us  to  improve  the 
portions  of  duration  which  remain  to  run. 
And  to  the  members  of  this  House  let  the 
awful  memorials  of  the  dead  which  have  re- 
cently been  crowded  upon  us,  impress  us  all 
more  sensibly  than  ever  with  solemn  and  suit- 
able reflections*  Let  them  convince  us  more 
clearly  "  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shad- 
ows we  pursue."  And  above  all,  let  them  sug- 
gest, with  a  force  never  before  felt,  the  vanity 
of  all  human  attainjnents,  compared  with  "  that 
wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,"  "whose 
ways  are  pleasantness  and  whose  paths  are 
peace." 

It  remains  to  us  only  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by 
the  adoption  of  the  usual  resolutions,  which  I 
now  transmit  to  the  Chair. 

lUiolved,  That  this  House  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  communication  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  John  Hillen,  a  representative  of  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

lUiolvedy  That  the  members  of  this  House  will 
testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
bj  wearing  crape  on  the  lefb  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Ji<9olvedj  ThaC,  as  a  further  testimonial  of  re- 
fipect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  this  House 
will  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  having  been  adopted — 
The  House  adjourned. 


Satitrdat,  December  16. 
The  Election  of  Chaplain, 

The  House  returned  to  this  order  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  Messrs.  Stbong  of  New  York,  Doug- 
las of  Illinois,  and  Hexley  of  Indiana,  were 
appointed  the  tellers  to  take  the  vote. 

The  following  were  the  nominations : 


Mr.  Stbong  nominated  F.  T.  Tiffany,  Epis- 
copalian. 

Mr.  Hknlet  nominated  W.  L.  Daley,  Metho- 
dist Protestant. 

Mr.  Douglas  nominated  Henry  W.  Dodge, 
Baptist. 

Mr.  DuxcAiT  nominated  Isaac  Ketchum, 
German  Reformed. 

Mr.  GiLMEB  nominated  Isaac  S.  Tinsley,  Bap- 
tist. 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  nominated  8.  G. 
Bulfinch,  Uaitarian. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  nominated  M.  A.  Muller, 
Lutheran. 

Mr.  Strong,  one  of  the  tellers,  reported  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  taken  was     -    184 
Necessary  to  a  choice  -        -        -        -      93 
Of  which — 
Mr.  Tinsley  received  -        -        -        -  68 

"    Tiffany 48 

"    Daley 84 

«    Bulfinch       -        .        -  -  14 

"    Dodge 11 

"    Ketchum 9 

"    Muller 8 

"    Dewey- • 2       * 

No  candidate  having  obtained  a  mjgority  of 
all  the  votes  given,  there  was  no  dection. 

Mr.  Pettit  rose  and  offered  a  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved^  That  the  House  will .  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  Chaplain  during  the  present  session. 

[Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no."] 

Mr.  P.  said  he  wished  the  members  of  the 
House  to  pay  for  their  own  preaching  and  pray- 
ing ;  and  ^ot  make  the  people  do  it  for  them. 

[Cries  of  "  Order,  order."] 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  postpone  the 
election  of  Chaplain,  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pettit)  might  have  leave 
to  introduce  his  resolution,  if  it  was  not  now  in 
order. 

Mr.  Babnabd  said  it  was  not  now  in  order 
to  make  any  motion  until  the  pending  business 
was  disposed  of;  for  the  House  was  then  acting 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

[Cries  of  "  Question,  question."] 

The  ISpeakeb  decided  that  the  resolution 
could  be  received. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  thereon,  and  it  was 
negatived. 

The  House  proceeded  to  a  second  vote  for 
Chaplain ;  and  when  the  vote  was  taken, 

Mr.  Stbong,  one  of  the  tellers,  reported  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  was     -        -  183 

Necessary  to  a  choice        -        -        -    92 

Of  which — 

Mr.  Tinsley  received  -        -        -        -    97 

Mr.  Tinsley  was  therefore  declared  duly 
elected. 

The  Sword  of  Washington  and  the  Staff  of 
•      Franklin, 
A   communication  was  received  from  the 
President  in  which  he  stated  that,  in  conse-. 
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qnence  of  some  accidental  omission,  the  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  to  Samuel  T.  Washington,  Esq., 
who  presented  to  the  nation,  through  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  sword  of  Washington 
and  the  staff  of  Franklin,  did  not  reach  him 
until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress ;  and, 
therefore,  did  not  receive  his  approval  and  sig- 
nature, which  it  would  otherwise  promptly 
have  received.  He  nevertheless  felt  himself 
at  liberty,  and  deemed  it  highly  proper  to  com- 
municate a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, as  was  manifested  by  the  accompanying 
copy  of  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  him. 
The  joint  resolution,  he  stated  further,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  letter,  has  been  deposited  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  could  be  with- 
drawn and  communicated  to  the  House  if  it 
saw  fit  to  require  them. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  President's 
letter  to  Mr.  Washington,  referred  to  : 

Washington,  April  27,  1843. 

^*  Bear  Sir:  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  expressive 
of  the  estimate  which  they  place  upon  the  present 
,  which  you  recently  made  to  the  United  States,  of 
the  sword  used  by  your  illustrioife  relative,  Greorge 
Washington,  in  the  military  career  of  his  early 
youth,  and  the  seven  years'  war,  and  throughout 
the  war  for  our  national  independence ;  and  of  the 
staff  bequeathed  by  the  patriot  statesman  and  sage 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  the  same  leader  of  the  armies 
of  freedom  in  the  revolutionary  war — George 
Washington. 

"These  precious  relics  have  been  accepted  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  and  have  been  deposited 
amongst  its  archives. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  afforded  me 
in  the  performance  of  this  pleasing  task,  to  tender 
you  the  assurance  of  my  high  respect  and  esteem. 

**  JOHN  TYLER. 

"  To  Samuel  T.  Washington,  Esq." 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


Ttjesdat,  December  26. 
Tramfer  of  Naval  Appropriations, 

Mr.  Pabmenteb,  from  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  repoi*ted  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct  trans- 
fers of  appropriations  for  the  naval  service 
under  certain  circumstances.  This  biU  having 
been  read  twice, 

Mr.  Parmenteb  explained  the  objects  of  the 
bill,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  then 
be  put  on  its  passage.  The  object  was  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  transfer  the  balances 
of  appropriations  from  objects  where  they  were 
not  wanted,  to  works  which  had  been  com- 
menced, and  which  had  been  suspended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exhaustion  of  the  appropria- 
tions. By  this  means,  the  Secretary  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  some  works  of  importance, 
and  to  give  employment  to  a  number  of  me- 
chanic>s  who  were  necessarily  di^harged  during 
the  recess. 

Mr.  0.  Johnson  said  he  was  about  to  submit 


a  motion  that  would  put  a  stop  to  this  proceed- 
ing. He  was  not  willing  that  a  matter  of  this 
importance  should  be  passed  through  without 
fiill  discussion  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House ;  and  he  therefore  moved  to  refer  it  to 
that  committee.  He  made  this  motion  for  the 
reason  that  the  Hoirae  had  no  control  over  tbt 
expenditures  of  the  navy,  without  adheriDg  to 
the  practice  of  specific  appropriations ;  for  there 
was  no  limit  of  a  peace  establishment  for  the 
navy ;  and  the  Secretary  could  make  the  ex- 
penditures for  particular  objects  what  be 
pleased,  if  allowed  to  transfer  the  appropm- 
tions  in  this  way.  For  example :  at  the  last 
session,  they  appropriated  one  million  of  dol- 
lars for  certain  objects,  on  which  the  Secretanr 
had  gone  on  to  employ  han^s  enough  to  exhaost 
two  millions — thus  setting  his  discretion  above 
that  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  furnished  an  argument 
for  additional  expenditures  to  keep  these  men 
in  employ,  and  threw  the  odium  of  refasing  to 
continue  them  on  Congress.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  this  subject  would  be  taken  up  and 
fully  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It 
was  a  matter  that  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  any  Secretary,  but  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  specific  appropriations.  He 
moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mi*-  Pabmenteb  here  read  an  eatract  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  more 
fully  to  show  the  objects  of  the  bill,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  tranters.  He  objected  to  the 
reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  be- 
cause two  months  at  least  would  elapse  before  it 
could  be  acted  on ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
service  were  immediate  and  urgent. 

Mr.  Cayb  Johnson  said  that,  by  making  these 
transfers,  the  House  would  lose  all  control  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  navy,  and  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  put  the  country  to  an 
expense  for  certain  objects  which  the  Hoose 
never  contemplated. 

Mr.  Levy  observed  that  it  was  not  his  habit 
to  intrude  any  remarks  of  his  on  the  House, 
except  when  the  business  of  the  Territory  he 
represented  was  under  consideration ;  but  he 
could  not  refrain  at  the  present  moment  from 
stating  a  fact  which  would  clearly  show  the 
propriety  of  referring  this  subject  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Cave  Johnsox.) 
Out  of  $800,000  or  $900,000  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  repairs  of  the  navy  yard 
at  Pensacola,  (the  only  naval  station  soath  of 
Virgfinia,)  there  were  at  least  $850,000  unac- 
counted for  by  the  Navy  Department ;  and  why 
was  it  not  accounted  for  ?  Because  the  Secre- 
tary, instead  of  applying  this  sum  to  the  Pen- 
sacola yard,  (for  which  it  was  appropriated,) 
had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  expend  it  on  other 
yards.  The  simple  mention  of  this  fact  was 
enough,  he  thought,  to  show  the  House  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  Halb  Loped  that  this  bill  would  take 
the  direction  proposed  for  it  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  0.  Johkbon.)  If  there 
was  one  department  of  the  Government  that 
required  a  most  searching  investigation,  it  was 
that  of  the  navy ;  and  he  hoped  that  no  appro- 
priations would  be  made'for  it,  nor  any  trans- 
fer appropriations  be  made,  as  proposed  by  this 
bill,  until  that  investigation  was  had.  The  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service  had  swelled 
out  from  four  millions  (what  they  were  in  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  time)  up  to  eight  or  nine  millions. 
Nine  millions,  he  believed,  was  what  was  asked 
for  by  the  present  Secretary ;  and  this,  too,  in 
time  of  profound  peace.  It  was  time  to  put  an 
end  to  these  enormous  appropriations,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  were  made  in  any  year 
of  the  last  war,  when  the  navy  was  winning 
lanrels  from  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the 
earth.  It  would  be  well  for  gentlemen,  who 
had  other  iinportant  interests  in  their  care,  to 
look  at  the  vast  amount  of  appropriations  for 
the  navy,  and  see  if  they  coola  not  cut  them 
down  so  as  to  leave  more  for  those  objects. 
For  his  part,  be  would  vote  liberally  for  many 
important  objects,  and  on  which  there  would 
be  something  to  show  for  the  money  expended, 
rather  than  see  it  sqaandered  on  the  navy,  and 
leaving  no  more  of  a  trace  behind  than  our 
ships  leave  behind  them  on  the  ocean.  He 
trusted  tliat  this  bill  would  not  be  touched  for 
the  present ;  and  that  the  naval  appropriations 
would  be  delayed  until  an  investigation  could 
be  had.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  proper  inves- 
tigation would  result  in  showing  tliat  the  naval 
appropriations  could  advantageously  be  cut 
down  at  least  four  or  five  millions. 

Mr.  Parmekteb  agreed  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  that,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  appropriations  called  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  too  high ;  but  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  the 
House.  This  bill  was  to  provide  for  pressing 
emergencies ;  and  unless  it  passed  speedily,  the 
public  service  would  suffer.  If  necessary,  ho 
would  be  willing  to  modify  it  in  any  way  to 
suit  gentlemen,  though  the  bill  was  presented 
in  the  usual  form  of  bills  of  the  kind,  and  it 
was  necessary  in  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  to  vest  some  discretion  in  the  Execu- 
tive; but  he  must  object  to  the  reference  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  that  proceed- 
ing would  cause  a  delay  of  at  least  two  months. 
As  to  the  investigations  recommended  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  he  had  no 
objection  to  them,  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
go  for  any  reduction  in  the  naval  service  that 
might  be  shown  to  be  necessary  and  expedient ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  these  necessary  expendi- 
tures must  be  provided  for. 

The  Speaker  then  put  the  question  on  the 
reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union ;  which  was  agreed  to. 


"Wednesday,  December  27. 

The  Home  Squa>d/ron, 

Mr.  Hale  oflfered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  in- 
structed to  report  to  this  House  "when  the  home 
squadron  was  first  established  by  law,  what  have 
been  the  annual  expenditures  therefor,  and  how 
much  of  the  estimated  expense  of  the  next  year  is 
intended  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
by  adding : 

And  what  duty  has  been  performed  by  the  home 
squadron. 

Mr.  Hale  said  he  would  state  the  object  of 
the  resolution.  It  appeared,  from  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  revenue  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  of  over  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars.  And  to  cover  that 
deficiency,  he  proposed  the  profligate  expedient 
of  borrowing  money.  His  own  idea  was,  that 
they  ought  to  reduce  their  expenditures,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  their-  income.  That  was 
the  only  honest  policy.  And  looking  to  find 
where  curtailment  could  best  be  made,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asks  for 
the  Navy  Department  nearly  nine  millions  of 
dollars — ^nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  country  to  be  expended  upon  the  navy. 

He  believed  they  were  indebted  to  this  Ad- 
ministration for  the  home  squadron.  The 
whole  sixteen  vessels  which  composed  that 
squadron  were  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  coasting  trade ;  and  though  the  portion  of 
the  country  from  which  he  came  was  deeply 
concerned  in  the  coasting  trade,  yet  he  himself 
was  convinced  that  many  of  those  vessels  might 
be  dispensed  with.  If  this  information  were 
laid  before  the  House,  they  would  have  some- 
thing tangible  on  which  to  lay  their  hands,  in 
the  way  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  He 
wanted  this  information  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  the  House  where  an  enormous 
expense  might  be  cut  down,  without  endanger- 
ing any  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  Gen- 
tlemen had  talked  about  being  prepared  with 
a  sufficient  navy  to  meet  and  contend  with  tiio 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain ;  but  had  they 
any  idea  of  the  outlay  which  was  required  to 
support  such  a  navy  ?  The  expense  of  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  between  eighty 
and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
We  were  not  in  want  of  such  a  great  naval 
establishment  to  make  ourselves  respected  at 
home  or  abroad.  General  Jackson  alone  had 
produced  an  impression  upon  one  of  the  oldest 
nations  of  Europe,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  this  Administration  to  do  with  the  assist- 
ance of  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 

Let  this  information  be  laid  before  the  House, 
and  they  would  see  how  they  might  avoid  the 
profligate  expedient  of  continuing  to  borrow 
money  without  being  able  to  pay.  It  was  not 
the  policy  which  this  Government  ought  to  pur- 
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sue — for  the  pay-day  must  come — ^in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  when  every  hranch  of  industry 
was  in  successful  operation ;  when  the  hand  of 
industry  was  reaping  an  ahundant  reward,  still 
to  go  on  borrowing  and  incurring  large  expenses 
for  a  useless  navy,  which  had  already  swallow- 
ed up  an  enormous  sum.  It  was  time  to  stop ; 
it  was  time  to  show  the  country  that  they  were 
in  earnest  in  the  matter  of  retrenchment ;  that 
they  meant  what  they  said ;  that  their  profes- 
sions were  not  all  idle  and  vague,  but  that  they 
were  determined  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
He  asked  for  this  information,  that  they  might 
see  where  the  remedy  was  to  be  applied.  It 
certainly  could  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingkrsoll  spoke  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  in  too 
low  a  tone  of  voice  to  be  heard.  When  heard, 
he  was  understood  to  say  that  he  always  had 
thought  and  said  that  the  expenditures  for  the 
navy  were  more  than  they  ought  to  be.  He 
had  no  doubt  at  all  but  that,  by  a  judicious 
system  of  administrative  economy — ^not  by  cut- 
ting down  and  tearing  up  by  the  roots,  but  by 
a  simple  and  proper  system — at  least  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  might  be  saved  in  a  year  in  that 
branch  of  the  public  service.  He  did  not  say 
this  much  without  knowing  what  he  spoke  of ; 
but  he  said  it  by  the  authority  of  a  highly 
respectable  oflScer  of  the  navy,  who,  twelve 
months  ago,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  navy  board.  He  desired,  however,  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  and  to 
all  the  new  economists  of  the  House,  that  they 
must  begin  at  home;  and  before  they  com- 
menced with  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  must  economize  the  expenditures  of 
Congress.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  memorandum, 
which  he  had  procured  this  morning,  showing 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures,  not  of  the  Navy 
Department,  but  of  the  congressional  depart- 
ments, and  he  would  tell  gentlemen  what  they 
amounted  to.  He  spoke  of  the  last  Congress, 
and,  in  doing  so,  spoke  without  reference  to 
that  Congress  more  than  any  other.  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  I.,)  I  have  it  from  the  proper  department 
that  these  expenditures  fell  little  short  of  two 
millions  of  dollars.  Then  he  had  had  a  state- 
ment made  out  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Clerk  here, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  amount  exceeded 
two  millions — say  about  two  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  expenditures  of  the  last  Congress.  And 
while  (said  he)  we  are  cutting  down  the  navy, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  let  us 
do  something,  if  we  can,  to  correct  our  own 
extravagances.  Let  us  begin  here ;  let  us  set 
the  example  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government ;  and  then  we  may  expect  to  ac- 
complish something  valuable  in  the  way  of 
economy.  He  would  inform  gentlemen  of  one 
thing  he  meant  to  do  on  his  part ;  and  that 
was,  to  offer  a  resolution  that  this  House  (the 
Senate  concurring)  would  adjourn  »ine  die^  on 
some  day  in  the  month  of  May  next.  It  is  in 
vain  (said  he)  for  us  to  sit  here  and  rail  at  the 
extravagances  of  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, while  we  set  them  so  bad  an  esample 
as  we  did  in  the  expenditures  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. He  was  confident  that  the  greatest  ex- 
travagance in  the  country  was  in  this  Capitol ; 
and  he  would  therefore  reduce  the  expenses  of 
this,  the  most  important  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government,  before  he  attempted  to  redace 
others.  He  would  effect  a  considerable  redac- 
tion by  shortening  the  sessions  of  Congress; 
and  he  was  not  sure  but  that  a  session  of  Con- 
gress might,  by  some  accident,  be  pretermitted, 
and  the  country  not  be  ruined  by  it.  We  came 
here  (said  he)  at  an  expense  of  a  couple  of  mil- 
lions to  our  constituents,  and  expended  a  oon- 
siderable  portion  of  it  in  dismounting  a  re{^- 
ment  of  dragoons ;  and  he  believed  that,  at  the 
last  session,  they  dismissed  some  of  the  pages 
and  some  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
House,  while  an  endeavor  was  made  to  check 
some  of  the  extravagances  of  the  army  aud 
navy.  He  himself  endeavored  to  check  some 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  judiciary — the  only 
department  with  which  he  was  acquainted — 
but  without  success.  He  had  shown  to  the 
House  that  the  expenditures  of  this  department 
had  monnted  up  from  $40,000  a  year  to  $487,- 
000 ;  and,  though  some  reduction  was  made,  it 
was  put  back  again  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Everybody  knew  that,  at  one  period  of  time, 
the  finances  of  France  were  farmed  out.  Now 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  they  could  get  six  <» 
eight  clever  and  intelligent  men  to  administ^ 
the  resources  of  this  Government,  and  limit  their 
expenditures  to  twenty-seven  millions,  they 
could  keep  up  the  army  and  navy  on  the  most 
respectable  footing,  and  make  fortunes  for 
themselves  besides.  True  economy  did  not 
consist  in  cutting  down  the  establishments  of 
the  country,  but  by  a  judicious  administratioH 
of  their  afiairs ;  and  if  it  was  not  obtained  in 
this  way,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  it  in  any 
other.  You  may  put  down  the  home  squadron 
this  year,  and  you  may  dismount  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  the  next;  but  this  will  amount  to 
next  to  nothing.  As  long  as  in  this  Capitol  the 
public  expenditures  are  more  than  they  ought 
to  be,  so  long  will  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  follow  the  example  thus  set  them. 
As  long  as  the  expenditures  for  your  foreign 
missions,  though  they  do  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal  of  themselves,  are  doubled ;  as  long  as  the 
officers  of  the  army,  as  was  done  by  a  distin- 
guished officer  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
can  excuse  themselves  for  drawing  too  much, 
by  alleging  that  other  officers  do  the  same 
thing ;  as  long  as,  by  some  arrangement  of  the 
departments,  each  bureau  is  considered  a  sepa- 
rate command,  and  paid  for  accordingly;  so 
long  as  it  is  the  practice,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
for  officers  to  certify  that  such  things  are  done 
when  Ihoy  are  not  done,  and  receive  pay  for 
them — so  long  could  he  assure  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  that  the  mere  putting 
down  of  the  home  sqiitidron  would  leave  the 
work  but  half  accomplished.  He  believed  gen- 
tlemen were  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
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in  the  •wrong  way.    He  believed  that  if  the 
expenditures  of  tibe  Government  were  to  be 
reauced  at  all,  it  would  only  be  done  by  an  ad- 
ministrative   economy,  and   bj  looking   into 
every  department  with  an  eye  to  what  could 
be  saved.    He  was  told  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  of  opinion  that  $600,000 
could  be  saved  by  this  process  at  once.    He 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  on  this  subject ; 
but  he  had  learned  from  a  distinguished  ofScer 
of  the  navy,  that,  in  the  navy-yards,  in  the 
equipment  of  ships,  by  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance caused  by  allowing  officers  to  rebuild 
ships  when  they  pleased,  and  the  loss  on  the 
provisions  of  ships,  just  returned  from  sea, 
which  have  been  taken  or  thrown  away,  the 
greatest  abuses  have  been  practised,  which  have 
assisted  in  swelling  up  the  naval  expenditures 
to  their  present  enormous  amount.    When  he 
was  told  that  there  were  long-standing  abuses, 
both  in  the  navy  and  army,  which  the  gentle- 
men who  practised  them  were  not  aware  of,  he 
answered  that,  by  beginning  at  home,  and  set- 
ting the  country  a  good  example,  and  showing 
that  they  were  resolved  to  apply  the  rule  to 
themselves,  they  might  then  lay  .their  hands  on 
the  army  and  navy,  and  accomplish  a  great 
deal.    He  would  not  take  his  seat  without  utter- 
ing a  sentiment  which  he  had  very  much  at 
heart.    The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
and  himself,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  belonged 
to  tlie  same  political  party.    He  did  not  often 
speak  of  parties ;  but,  said  he,  the  responsibility 
rests  with  ns;   we  are  answerable,  and  we 
OQght  to  be  answerable ;  and  if,  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  our  contingent  expenses — ^if,  by  not 
introducing  a  system  of  administrative  economy 
into  every  branch  of  the  Government — if,  by 
Bunply  talking  about  economy,  and  dismounting 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  or  reducing  the  home 
squadron,  we  do  not  reduce  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  to  an  amount  within  our 
resources,  the  responsibility  that  will  rest  on 
ns  will  be  a  heavy  one.    I  do  not,  said  he, 
often  allude  to  parties — still  less  to  the  presi- 
dential question ;  but  I  now  declare  that  we 
shall  have  no  right  to  say  a  word  to  the  people 
on  any  party  question,  or  presidential  question, 
unless  we  show  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  carry- 
ing out  retrenchment  and  reform.    His  friend 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell)  added 
"  a  reduction  of  tlie  tariff  also."    If  the  House 
would  recollect,  he,  last  session,  spoke  of  the 
Pennsylvania  platform;  and  his  friends  from 
the  South  would  recollect  that  he  offered  them 
a  position  on  it  which  they  would  not  take. 
He  then  told  them  that  he  offered  them  a  drink 
of  wine  and  water,  which  they  refused  to  taste ; 
and  asked  them  how  they  relished  the  pure 
whiskey  they  were  obliged  to  swallow.    As  for 
his  friend  from  New.  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Halk,) 
strong  and  sonorous  as  his  voice  was,  he  might 
depend  upon  it  that  he  never  would  be  able  to 
effect  any  valuable  retrenchment  and  reform, 
Tinless  he  began  in  the  Capitol ;  and  that  con- 
fining his  retrenchment  to  the  navy  and  the 


home  squadron  would  not  do.  The  navy  must 
not  be  the  scape-goat.  Let  us  (said  Mr.  I.)  take 
the  beam  out  of  our  own  eyes ;  it  is  very  large, 
and  cost  about  a  million  of  doUars  more  last 
Congress  than  it  ever  did  before.  We  must 
show  to  the  navy  and  army,  and  the  judiciary, 
that  we  are  in  earnest,  by  beginning  with  our- 
selves ;  and  we  shall  then  be  respected,  and 
able  to  elect  our  President. 

Mr.  Adams  observed  that  he  had  been  very 
much  amused  at  the  course  the  debate  had 
taken,  and  particularly  by  the  remarks  of  his 
friend,  the  peacemaker,  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingebsoll,) 
and  the  aid  he  had  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  in  his  proposition  of  economy 
and  reform.  The  gentleman  gave  the  House, 
undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  instruction  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  carry  out  re- 
trenchment and  reform,  and  finally  elect  a 
President ;  but  his  remarks  did  not  happen  to 
apply  to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire ;  for  he  led  them  away  from 
that  motion,  and  told  them,  in  substance,  that 
it  was  not  the  nine  millions  of  dollars  asked  for 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — and  he  did  not 
know  how  much  asked  for  the  army — that  was 
to  be  retrenched.  Oh,  no  1  The  army  and  the 
navy  were  not  the  great  expenses  of  this  na- 
tion ;  it  was  not  by  curtailing  the  military  and 
naval  expenditures  that  economy  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  by  beginning  with  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  And  what  was  the  comparison, 
to  come  to  dollars  and  cents,  between  the  ex- 
penses of  that  House  and  the  Navy  Department? 
Why,  the  gentleman,  with  all  his  exaggerating 
eloquence,  had  made  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  country,  to  cost  at 
least  two  millions  of  dollars ;  while  the  esti- 
mates of^the  navy  were  nine  millions,  to  enable 
our  ships  to  go  abroad  and  display  the  stripes 
and  stars.  And  for  what  purpose  was  it  neces- 
sary to  have  this  home  squadron  ?  Was  the 
great  maritime  power  of  tne  earth  in  such  a 
position  towards  us  as  to  authorize  us  to  expect 
a  hostile  British  squadron  on  our  coasts  ?  No ; 
he  believed  not.  Then  what  was  this  nine 
millions  of  dollars  wanted  for?  There  was  a 
statement,  two  years  ago,  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  they  were  told 
that  our  present  navy,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  was  only  as  one  to  eight— that 
is,  that  the  British  navy  was  eight  times  as 
large  as  ours.  Now,  in  that  year  eight  millions 
of  dollars  was  asked  for  the  navy ;  the  report 
of  the  present  year  asks  for  nine  millions.  This 
report  contained  the  principle  that  we  must  go  on 
to  increase  our  navy  until  it  is  at  least  one-half 
as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  w' hat, 
then,  was  the  proportion  of  additional  expense 
we  must  incur  to  arrive  at  that  result  ?  Why, 
four  times  eight  are  thirty-two ;  so  that  it  will 
take  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty-two  mil- 
lions to  give  UB  a  navy  half  as  large  as  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

If,  however,  gentlemen  were  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  $32,000,000— nay,  $50,000,000  would  not 
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be  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  navy. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  willing, 
at  the  last  session,  to  go  on  and  increase  the 
navy  until  it  could  go  up  the  Thames  and  burn 
London. 

Mr.  0.  J.  IxGESsoLL  said  he  recollected  that 
his  burning  of  London  was  only  in  retaliation 
for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  taking  a 
British  fleet  up  the  Mississippi,  and  burning 
Natchez.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Adams  (after  some  other  observations, 
which  were  not  heard  at  the  reporter's  desk) 
expressed  his  apnroval  of  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  and  his  grati- 
fication that  it  had  come  from  such  a  quarter — 
a  quarter  which  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
having  a  due  protection  for  their  mercantile 
navy  and  their  coasting  trade,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  home  squadron.  At  the  time  the 
home  squadron  was  first  proposed,  he  was, 
himself,  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was  adopted  with 
but  very  little  opposition ;  and  the  reason  was, 
because  the  House  did  not  understand  it  that 
time.  It  looked  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  looked  more  particularly  to  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  (the  honorable  gentleman  was  under- 
stood to  say,)  provided  she  took  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Inoersoll  made  some  remark,  which 
was  not  distinctly  heard. 

Mr.  Adams  replied :  What,  would  you  go  to 
war  for  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Inoersoll.  Yes,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  rather  than  let  England  have  it. 

Mr.  Adams.  "Well,  I  would  not  go  to  war 
with  England,  at  present,  for  any  thing  at  all. 

Some  other  conversation  ensued  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  which  was  in 
so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  it  was  wholly  unin- 
telligible at  the  reporter's  desk. 

Mr.  Adams  resumed  his  remarks,  and  was 
understood  to  refer  to  the  Texan  and  many 
other  questions,  on  which  a  war  with  England 
had  been  looked  to  when  the  home  squadron 
was  established ;  and  then  he  returned  to  the 
questions  of  economy  suggested  by  Mr.  Inger- 
soll ;  and  denied,  as  he  proceeded,  that  econo- 
my should  be  limited  to  the  home  departments, 
and  not  embrace  the  army  and  tlie  navy.  He 
saw  no  necessity  for  a  large  navy,  unless  it  was 
to  insult  other  nations,  by  taking  possession 
of  their  territory  in  time  of  peace.  What  was 
the  good,  he  asked,  of  a  navy  which  cost  the 
country  $9,000,000  a  year,  compared  with  what 
was  done  therein  the  legislative  department  of 
the  nation  ?  He  expressed  his  ardent  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Cave 
Johnson,)  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina^ (Mr.  MoKat) — now  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — would  perse- 
vere in  the  same  spirit  that  marked  their  con- 
duct during  the  last  Congress,  and  still  advo- 
cate reductions  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  If 
they  compared  the  appropriations  of  the  last 
Congress  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary,  it  would  be  found  that  the  reductions 


then  made  were  not  less  than  $4,000,000  in  the 
one  department  of  war  alone.  Why,  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  Secretary  then  contemplated 
an  army  of  20,000  men ;  and  what  did  Congress 
do?  Why,  instead  of  making  that  increkse, 
the  army  was  reduced  from  12,000  to  about 
8,000  men — a  reduction  of  one-third.  And 
there  was  a  similar  reduction  in  the  navy. 
And  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  27th  Congress 
was  the  most  retrenching  Congress  the  country 
had  had  for  a  long  period. 

In  relation  to  the  administrative  economj 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr  C.  J.  Inoebsoll,)  he  said  that  this 
was  the  x>lace  of  legislation,  and  not  of  admin- 
istration; but  if  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, as  was  done  by  the  last  Congress,  vritli 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  at  its  head^ 
what  would  he  be  able  to  accomplish  ?  The 
gentleman  could  save  nothins  but  candle-ends, 
and  he  doubted  if  he  could  effect  even  that 
saving.  The  result  in  the  last  session  was — 
what?  The  cutting  off  one  or  two  of  their 
pages  or  small  attendants ;  the  limiting  of  the 
number  of  quills  w^bich  the  members  of  that 
House  should  use;  and  also  the  wafers,  and 
bits  of  sealing-wax.  By  the  constitution,  the 
Executive  was  responsible  for  the  administratave 
departments;  and  he  (Mr.  Adams)  made  no 
reproach  against  President  Tyler  for  not  to- 
ducing  the  expenditures  of  his  administration, 
for  it  was  for  the  House  to  draw  the  purse- 
strings  together  when  making  the  appropria- 
tions. He  did  not  charge  any  Administration 
with  extravagance ;  he  had  never  charged  Mr. 
Van  Buren^s  Administration  with  extravagance; 
it  was  for  Congress  to  cut  short  the  appropria- 
tions, as  was  done  last  Congress ;  and  he  be- 
lieved reductions  could  be  carried  even  further 
than  they  were  carried  by  the  Congress  which 
preceded  the  present. 

He  alluded,  in  the  bourse  of  his  subsequent 
remarks,  to  the  reduction  of  $100,000,  made  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  C.  J.  Inoebsoll,)  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  circuit  and  district  courts,  &c.,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  that  item  afterwards  into  an  In- 
dian treaty  bill,  passed  at  the  close  of  a  session 
of  the  last  Congress;  and  concluded  with  an 
expression  of  his  desire  that  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hale  next  desired  to  address  the  House ; 
but,  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  there  was  a 
disposition  manifested  to  adjourn ;  he,  therefore, 
submitted  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

And  the  House  a^oumed. 


Thursday,  December  28. 

Some  Squadron, 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Hale,  was  taken  up,  as  the  first  busi- 
ness in  order : 

Besolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  be  in* 
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gtructed  to  report  to  this  House  when  the  home 
flquadron  was  first  established  by  law,  what  have 
been  the  annual  expenditures  therefor,  and  how 
much  of  the  estimated  expense  of  the  next  year  is 
intdl^ded  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Halb  observed  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
introdnctioa  of  the  resolation  which  was  now 
the  subject  of  debate,  he  did  not  suppose  that 
it  would  have  elicited  so  wide  a  discussion  as 
bad  taken  place.  To  prevent  any  farther  mis- 
construction,  he  wished  more  fully  to  state  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  and  to  disclaim  others 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  wonld  repeat  what  he  had  stated  be- 
fore, that  in  view  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  an- 
nual message  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  that  the 
country  was  prosperous  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments of  industry;  that  the  products  of 
agriculture  had  been  bountiful  in  the  extreme, 
and  that  we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  earth, — 
it  was  also  stated,  that  in  this  time  of  general 
aud  unprecedented  prosperity  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  exceeded  our  revenues  some 
four  or  five  millions.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
gentlemen,  instead  of  seeking  how  to  provide 
resources  for  the  Grovemment,  and  to  bring 
down  its  expenditures  within  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  country,  were  studiously  devising  new 
objects  of  expenditure,  and  looking  out  for  oc- 
casions for  additional  appropriations.  It  would 
seem,  from  this  state  of  things,  that  the  maxim 
that  a  national  debt  was  a  national  blessing 
found  peculiar  favor  with  some  gentlemen  on 
that  floor.  Not  holding  to  such  opinions,  he 
had,  on  coming  here  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people,  cast  his  eyes  round  to  find  out  the  point 
at  which  tliis  much  talked  of  but  little  practised 
retrenchment  and  reform  should  commence; 
and  on  doing  so,  it  struck  him  that  the  Navy 
Department  was  the  one  most  proper  to  begin 
with.  It  struck  him  that,  as  the  expenditures 
of  this  department  had  swelled  up  in  a  very 
short  time  from  three  millions  annually  to  near- 
ly nine,  it  was  time  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  causes  of  this  increase  of  expen- 
diture, with  a  view  of  applying  the  proper  rem- 
edy. On  looking  to  the  public  documents,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  for  the 
na^y  during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration — that  very  period  about  the 
extravagance  of  which  so  much  has  been  said — 
amounted  to  somewhere  about  five  millions; 
and  taking  the  two  last  years  of  that  adminis- 
tration together,  they  amounted  to  about  nine 
millions — the  sum  now  asked  for  one  year.  It 
seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  this  department 
required  looking  into,  and  particularly  that  the 
inquu-ies  made  by  the  resolution,  in  relation  to 
the  home  squadron — ^this  thing  of  but  yester- 
day, which  in  one  year  had  increased  to  sixteen 
vessels,  should  be  answered.  One  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  resolution  itself.  He  made  the  in- 
quiry in  it,  in  regard  to  the  time  when  this 
home  squadron  was  established,  not  because  he 
wanted  the  information  for  membera  of  Con- 
gress, but  because  he  wanted  to  get  the  infor- 


mation in  this  form  before  the  people.  He 
wanted  them  to  know  when  it  was  established ; 
how  long  it  had  been  in  operation,  and  at  what 
tost  to  tihe  public  treasury ;  and  the  services  it 
had  rendered.  He  wished  the  people  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  it  was  proper  to  carry 
retrenchment  and  reform  into  this  branch  of  the 
public  service.  But  these  natural  and  proper 
inquiries  had  been  met  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  0.  J.  Ingersoll.)  And  how  ? 
The  gentleman  admitted  that  the  expenditures 
for  the  navy  were  too  high,  and  ought  to  be 
reduced.  He  admitted  that  the  greatest  abuses 
existed  in  it,  but  he  did  not  want  this  department 
touched.  He  wanted  the  attention  of  the  House 
first  to  be  turned  to  the  expenditures  of  Congress. 
Mr.  H.  was  glad  that  the  gentleman  had  pointed 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  .the  Government,  and  hoped  that  his  experi- 
ence would  enable  them  to  search  them  out, 
and  apply  the  proper  remedy ;  but  he  could 
not  agree  with  him  in  resisting  reform  in  all 
the  other  departments  till  the  abuses  in  this 
were  corrected.  He  listened  yesterday  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  with  much  attention, 
and  with  the  hope  of  hearing  some  practical 
plan  of  economy  pointed  out ;  but  he  listened  in 
vain,  for  all  the  gentleman's  eloquence  evapora- 
ted in  the  useless  profession  that  he  would,  at 
some  early  day,  offer  a  resolution  for  an  early 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  sick  at  heart,  and  almost 
despaired  of  being  able  to  accomplish  any  useful 
measures  of  reform,  after  finding  that  all  the 
gentleman's  professions  of  economy  evaporated 
in  a  promise  to  move  for  an  early  adjournment. 
Why,  if  this  was  all  that  was  to  be  done,  they 
had  bettcfr  go  home  at  once.  He  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to  all 
others,  that  they  could  niove  for  no  day  of  ad- 
journment so  early  that  he  would  not  vote  for, 
consistently  with  passing  the  necessary  appro- 
priation bills;  but  he  came  here  to  retrench 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government  within  its 
means ;  and  if  that  was  not  done,  the  blame 
should  not  be  laid  at  his  door.  He  could  not 
but  be  struck  at  the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman brought  out  the  two  millions  of  expen- 
ditures for  the  last  Congress.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  this  fact  was  presented  as  an  offset  to 
the  nine  millions  of  expenditures  for  the  navy. 
But  why  ?  If  there  were  abuses  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  let  them 
be  ferreted  out  and  corrected ;  but  the  House 
should  not  be  driven  from  its  purpose  of  reform- 
ing any  branch  of  the  Government,  on  the  plea 
that  its  own  expenditures  ought  to  be  reduced. 
He  believed  that  the  greatest  abuses  existed  in 
every  department  of  the  Government,  and  that 
the  extravagances  of  all  required  correction. 
Look  at  the  array  of  8,000  men  only,  kept  up  at 
an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $1,000  for  each  man. 
Was  not  this  a  crying  abuse  that  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected ?  Why,  if  the  proposition  had  succeeded 
to  increase  the  army  to  20,000  men,  the  expen- 
ditures at  this  rate  would  have  been  twenty 
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milliQDs  annually.  If  any  gentleman  knew  of 
the  existence  of  abuses,  let  liim  bring  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he  would  vote  not 
only  for  the  proper  inquiry  into  them,  but  to 
apply  the  remedy. 

In  regard  to  this  home  squadron,  he  begged 
leave  to  disclaim  any  of  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  In  offer- 
ing his  resolution,  he  had  no  reference  to  Cuba, 
or  any  thing  else  suggested  by  the  gentleman. 
He  wanted  the  House  and  the  country  to  look 
at  it  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presented  it 
to  their  view.  As  to  the  pretence  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade, 
it  was  a  most  idle  one.  He  wished  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (the  State  most  largely  interested  in 
that  trade)  to  say  whether  they  needed  any  such 
protection.  Ho  would  answer  for  them,  and 
say  that  they  did  not.  He  himself  lived  among 
those  who  were  extensively  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  the  most  of  his  property 
was  invested  in  it.  He  could,  therefore,  speak 
with  some  knowledge  on  the  subject;  and  he 
hesitated  not  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  keeping  up 
this  squadron  for  its  protection  was  a  most  pre- 
posterous and  idle  one. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
he  would  disclaim  any  desire  of  cutting  down 
or  destroying  the  navy;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  most  friendly  to  it,  and  he  therefore  wished 
to  reform  its  abuses.  Sir,  said  he,  the  navy  has 
been  the  pet  child  of  the  nation,  and,  like  all 
other  pet  children,  has  run  away  with  the  whole 
patrimonial  estate.  The  expenditures  of  this 
aepartment  were  annually  increasing  in  geomet- 
rical progression ;  and  to  meet  them,  the  coun- 
try is  called  upon  to  borrow  money.  This  was 
a  system  of  policy  that  met  his  decided  disap- 
probation. It  was  a  dishonest  policy ;  and  the 
House  would  be  branded  with  hypocrisy  if  it 
attemped  to  pursue  it.  Here  they  were  going 
on  to  tax  the  people  to  the  utmost  point  of  hu- 
man endurance,  instead  of  inquiring  where  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  can  bo  reduced. 
They  were  taxing  a  hard-working  people,  the 
average  of  whose  daily  compensation  did  not 
amount  to  one  dollar  a  day,  while  waste  and  ex- 
travagance existed  in  every  department  of  the 
Government. 

What  benefit,  what  advantage  had  the  people 
derived  from  this  lavish  expenditure  ?  "Were  the 
constituency  of  this  House  persuaded  of  the 
propriety  and  the  justice  of  taxing  every  thing 
which  they  have  occasion  to  use,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  this  Government  was  squandering 
large  sums  uselessly  ?  There  was  a  large  party 
in  that  House  who  were  calling  for  a  reduction 
6f  the  tariff;  there  was  a  large  party  in  favor 
of  giving  away  the  public  lands,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  increasing  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  at  the  rate  or  fifty  per  cent, 
per  annum.  How  could  such  a  course  be  justi- 
fied by  that  House  to  the  country  ?  If  it  were 
found  that  the  best  interest  of  the  country  re- 
quired the  maintenance  of  the  home  squadron, 
then  he  would  go  for.  it ;  but  if  it  were  found 


to  be  utterly  useless,  as  he  believed,  then  ho 
was  decidedly  against  it.  But  he  would  give 
this  further  notice,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
stop  here ;  that  when  the  appropriations  should 
come  up,  he  intended  to  propose  to  limit  those 
appropriations  to  a  sum  sufficient  only  to  support 
the  squadron  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  entirely  useless  for  this  country  to  en- 
deavor to  contend  with  monarchies  in  keeping 
up  the  pageantry  of  a  naval  establishment. 

He  desired  to  correct  an  error  which  he  had 
made  yesterday  in  the  statement  of  the  expense 
of  the  naval  establishment  of  Great  Britain. 
He  spoke  from  recollection  merely,  when  he 
said  that  it  amounted  to  eighty  or  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  That  was,  in  £act, 
their  expenditure  during  the  year  1813-14 ;  nay, 
they  even  exceeded  that  sum.  Since  that  time, 
the  expenditure  for  the  naval  establishment  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  gradually  reduced,  and 
now  did  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  millions. 

But  unless  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  people 
in  that  House  were  willing  to  see  the  people  of 
this  country  taxed  and  ground  to  death,  as  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are ;  unless  they  were 
willing  to  see  nine-tenths  of  the  wages  of  their 
industry  drained  from  them  to  support  a  pam- 
pered aristocracy. ; — unless  they  were  willing  to 
see  this,  he  said,  they  must  give  up  contending 
for  gorgeous  displays.  The  idea  that  with  our 
economical  notions,  they  were  going  to  cope 
with  Great  Britain,  and  keep  up  an  idle  display 
of  fleets  in  foreign  seas,  was  the  most  preposterous 
thing  that  was  ever  proposed.  He  agreed  with 
those  gentlemen  who  were  in  favor  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff— with  those  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  principle, 
which  looks  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number ;  and  he  asked  them  to  consider  whether 
the  hand  of  economy  might  not  be  applied  with 
very  great  advantage  to  the  subject  to  which  he 
had  directed  their  attention. 

It  was  with  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  navy 
that  he  made  this  proposition.  Some  of  his 
most  valued  friends  held  commissions  in  the 
navy ;  but  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  that 
Houde  to  restrain  all  lavish  expenditures,  he  had 
called  their  attention  to  this  point,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He 
had  not  introduced  the  subject  for  any  idle 
purpose,  nor  for  the  sake  of  having  a  hobby  upon 
which  to  ride  to  popular  favor;  but  he  had 
done  so,  from  a  sense  of  the  obligations  which 
rested  upon  him,  as  one  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  upon  the  floor  of  that  House. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ingersoll  (who,  from  his  position 
in  the  hall,  wa3  but  imperfectly  heard  in  that 
part  of  the  House  where  the  reporter  sat,  and, 
consequently,  an  outline  only  of  his  remarks 
can  here  be  given)  next  addressed  the  House. 
He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  as  every 
inquiry  of  this  kind  contributed  to  the  informa- 
tion of  members,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 
But  if  the  resolution  were  intended  as  a  prelim- 
inary step  to  cutting  down,  reducing,  or  dimin- 
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ishing  the  necessary  expenditnres  of  the  naval 
establishment  of  this  country,  he,  for  one,  not- 
withstanding the  ruthless  rage  which  had  man- 
ifested itself  among  all  parties  of  late  in  favor  of 
retreDchment,  would  stand  up  against  it.  He 
was  opposed  to  that  sort  of  retrenchment  which 
strikes  at  the  existence  of  sp  important  a  branch 
of  the  national  service.  The  country  required 
a  navy,  and  it  must  have  one.  In  relation  to 
the  home  squadron,  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
gentleman  was  unobjectionable  in  itself.  In  fact, 
it  was  highly  necessary,  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion. The  gentleman  had,  however,  miscon- 
stnied  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
which  report,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  had 
been  drawn  up  with  great  ability  and  candor. 
It  was  nowhere  stated  in  that  report  that  the 
use  of  the  home  squadron  was  confined  to  the 
defence  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  designed,  when  occasion 
required,  to  course  over  the  world  of  waters — to 
pass  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which 
bounded  the  view  of  the  ancient  mariner,  and 
to  carry  the  protection  of  our  fleets  to  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  operations 
begin  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  extending 
thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sweeping  the 
coast  of  that  immense  inland  sea,  proceeding  on- 
wards to  the  Caribbean  Ocean,  and  protecting 
our  commerce  throughout  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  not  confined  to  the  home  trade. 

When  his  honorable  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Adams)  raised  his  voice  against  an 
object  upon  which  he,  as  a  citizen — and  he 
might  say  as  a  patriot—felt  a  peculiar  interest, 
he  confessed  his  heart  sunk  within  him,  for  he 
dreaded  the  influence  which  the  gentleman  had 
it  in  his  power  to  exercise,  from  his  just  appre- 
ciation of  every  subject,  from  his  experience 
and  his  indgment.  He  remembered  well  when, 
during  the  last  Congress,  the  subject  of  retrench- 
ment in  the  army  and  navy  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  which  succeeded  but  too  weD,  when 
there  seemed  to  be  doubts  hovering  over  the 
minds  of  gentlemen  on  that  floor ;  and  when 
that  gentleman  rose  and  expressed  his  senti- 
ments, with  a  weight  and  a  force  of  manner  and 
of  language  which  he  knew  (he  had  almost  said 
better  than  anybody  else)  how  to  exercise,  he 
carried  everybody  with  him.  He,  (Mr.  Inger- 
soLL,)  however,  had  then  resisted,  and  it  would 
yet  hie  demonstrated  that  he  was  right. 

What  was  it  that  could  induce  that  House 
to  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  course  of  retrench- 
ment in  regard  to  that  branch  of  the  public 
service  which  had  tended  so  greatly  to  build  up 
and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  this  country  ? 
In  1816,  a  law  was  passed  to  increase  the  navy ; 
and  in  1822,  another  law  was  passed,  by  which 
iialf  a  million  was  appropriated  annually,  for 
six  years,  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  Why 
did  they  increase  the  navy  ?  Was  it  that  they 
might  again  cut  it  down  ?  The  prosperity  of 
the  country,  at  this  moment,  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  instrumentality  of  the  navy ;  and, 
unless  that  navy  was  kept  in  a  proper  condition 
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— unless  the  seamen  were  properly  encouraged, 
and  the  officers  properly  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  which  could  only  be  done 
by  a  liberal  expenditure — this  Government 
would  not  be  doing  justice  to  itself.  In  fact, 
they  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of  retrogression. 
He  asked  the  gentleman,  the  mover  of  the  res- 
olution, to  point  out  what  there  was  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  was 
liable  to  objection,  or  which  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  complaint.  What  was  it  ?  Was  it 
that  part  which  recommended  for  the  officers 
of  the  navy  a  course  of  honorable  and  useful  em- 
ployment ?  Was  it  that  part  which  recommend- 
ed encouragements  to  be  extended  to  seamen  ? 
Do  we  owe  nothing  to  our  navy  ?  He  did  not 
stand  there  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  it,  but 
he  would  ask,  ought  they  not  to  cherish  that 
navy  which  had  rendered  the  country  such  sig- 
nal service  during  the  last  war — that  navy  whiSi 
equalled,  nay,  surpassed,  he  might  say,  the 
achievements  of  the  middle  ages  ?  Time  could 
never  cancel  the  obligations  which  they  owed 
to  their  navy.  The  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
the  people  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  it ;  and 
(to  adopt  the  language  of  one  who  was  well 
skilled  in  human  nature)  in  their  opinions  the 
people  are  seldom  wrong ;  in  their  sentiments 
they  are  never  mistaken. 

The  position  that  a  navy  is  indispensable  could 
not  be  controverted.  God  forbid  that  a  country 
with  seventeen  millions  of  people  should  not 
have  an  extensive  navy  for  its  protection  I  Let 
the  affairs  of  the  navy  be  lookea  into,  and  when 
abuses  exist,  let  them  be  remedied ;  but  let  not 
that  which  contributes  so  materially  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  be  destroyed  or  aban- 
doned. He  trusted  that,  though  the  resolution 
might  be  adopted,  the  House  would  take  no 
premature  or  unnecessary  action  upon  it.  If 
economy  be  the  order  of  the  day,  let  that  econ- 
omy be  directed  by  discretion,  without  arrest- 
ing the  onward  course  of  this  country  to  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Morris  said  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent  a  district  which  had  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  navy,  and  a  district  which  had 
contributed  to  the  navy  such  characters  as  a 
Bainbridge,  a  Decatur,  and  others  who  were 
identified  with  American  naval  glory.  He  knew 
very  well,  when  the  cry  of  "  economy"  and  of 
"retrenchment"  was  raised,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  stand  up  against  it;  it  was  very 
difficult  to  resist  that  which  bore  on  its  face 
practical  reform;  but  he  asked  gentlemen  to 
look  at  the  navy  at  the  present  time,  and  what 
was  it  ?  Was  it  too  large  ?  Was  our  commerce 
reduce^,  that  our  navy  should  fall  back  ?  Had 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  navy  become  so 
great  that  immediate  retrenchment  was  neces- 
sary ?  No.  Of  the  68  vessels  which  constitute 
the  American  navy — a  number  that  was  made 
up  of  brigs,  schooners,  ships,  and  steamers — there 
were  but  53  that  were  fit  for  actual  service, 
and  but  89  that  were  fit  for  service  as  a  coast- 
ing squadron.    We  have  squadrons  in  the  Med- 
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iterraneaD,  oa  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  Pacific,  and  elsewhere — ^in  all, 
Bomething  like  six  squadrons  floating  on  the 
different  seas  of  the  globe;  and  the  vessels 
available  for  that  service  would  not  allow 'six 
vessels  for  each  squadron.  It  was  also  well 
known  that  these  vessels  were  dispersed ;  and 
while  one  was  in  the  port  of  Mahon,  another 
was  at  Gibraltar,  a  third  near  the  dominions  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  another  on  the  Dardanelles ; 
and  yet  gentlemen  rose  here  in  their  places  and 
contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  for  that  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  tonnage  of  this  country,  he  believed, 
was  about  one  million  of  tons,  or  about  one- 
third  as  mnch  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Un- 
doubtedly Great  Britain  required  a  great  navy, 
with  her  colonies  scattered  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
world;  but  that  navy  was  built  up,  not  to 
guard  her  foreign  possessions^-not  to  guard  her 
colonies ;  it  was  built  up  as  the  American  navy 
was  built  up,  to  guard  her  coast — ^to  guard  the 
rivers  and  the  harbors  of  England.  And  the 
American  navy  was  built  up  in  the  same  way ; 
and  during  the  last  war  the  victories  of  our  navy 
were  the  theme  of  universal  gratulation. 

He  repeated,  that  we  had  a  million  of  tonnage 
of  commercial  marine ;  and  what  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  commerce  ?  Was  it  con- 
fined to  our  own  coast  ?  Was  it  simply  a  coast- 
ing trade,  confined  to  our  own  harbors  and 
rivero?  "No,  Our  commercial  and  trading  ships 
were  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the 
China  Seas,  as  well  as  in  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
American  trade.  The  Nantucket  whalemen, 
too,  were  fouud  in  the  most  distant  seas ;  and 
our  hardy  mariners  were  met  with  everywhere. 
If,  then,  we  have  such  a  mercantile  marine,  aud 
if  it  has  so  grown  up,  it  must  be  sustained.  He 
had  no  doubt  there  had  been  great  abuses  in 
the  management  of  the  navy ;  he  had  no  doubt 
there  had  been  great  abuses  in  the  disbursement 
of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  navy  by  the 
Legislature ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  had  charge  of  these  branches  of  the  public 
service  would  observe  greater  economy  than 
heretofore.  But  he  had  but  just  returned  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  had  found  there 
a  portion  of  his  constituents.  While  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  was  urging  that  the 
department  paid  too  liberally,  complaining  that 
they  were  forced  to  work  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  at  such  prices  as  would 
scarcely  supply  their  families  with  daily  bread, 
for  their  wages  had  been  reduced  by  the  present 
Secretary  full  25  per  cent. ;  and  men  who  had 
entered  that  navy-yard  under  a  tacit  pledge  that 
they  should  have  support  by,  liberal  wages, 
were  now  striving  with  the  Government  for  an 
existence. 

He  had,  however,  proceeded  farther  than  he 
intended  when  he  rose :  he  merely  rose  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire ;  and  therefore  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  any  longer  than  to  say  that^ 


if  gentlemen  were  determined  on  reducing  the 
navy,  he  would  call  upon  them  first  to  look 
whether  it  was  adequate,  even  now,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  navy  of  a  country  like  this.  While, 
however,  he  contended  that  our  navy  did  noi 
admit  of  reduction,  he  did  admit  that  there 
might  be  a  more  economical  expenditure  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  that  department  than 
heretofore. 

Mr.  GiDDiNGH3  said  if  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  resolution  before  the  House,  their  coarse 
was  simple.  The  resolution  called  upon  the 
department  to  inform  this  House  at  what  time 
the  home  squadron  had  its  commencement,  or 
at  what  time  the  law  constituting  the  home 
squadron  was  passed ;  and  on  that  point  it  was 
not  his  purpose  to  make  any  comment.  The 
second  inquiry  was,  what  was  the  annual  ex- 
penditure used  in  the  support  of  the  home  squad- 
ron ?  and  he  could  not  conceive  that  there  was 
a  single  man  on  that  floor  that  would  record 
his  name  in  favor  of  a  refusal  to  answer  that 
question,  and  the  withholding  from  the  House 
and  the 'nation  that  information.  But  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  he  desired  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that,  since  1837, 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  had  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  more  than  $80,000,000,  of  which  the 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Ohio  was  nearly 
$3,000,000. 

This,  he  repeated,  was  during  the  lost  fire 
years;  in  which  time  their  mariners  on  the 
Western  waters  had  suffered  and  died,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Western  lakes  had  been  strewn 
with  wrecks  and  the  lifeless  bodies  of  their  sea- 
men, for  whose  protection  not  one  dollar  had 
been  appropriated.  It  was  vain,  then,  to  talk 
of  the  admiration  of  New  Zealand  savages  for 
our  stars  and  stripes,  to  our  mariners  who  were 
taxed  for  their  support,  while  on  those  Western 
waters  they  were  left  to  perish,  with  no  effort 
to  save  and  protect  them.  If  gentlemen  sup- 
posed that  he  was  infinenced  by  peculiar  local 
prejudices,  he  begged  to  disabuse  their  minds. 
He  went  for  the  whole  country,  and  for  every 
part  of  it ;  and  notwithstanding  what  he  had 
seen  there  since  the  session  began,  he  protested 
that  he  would  stand  by  the  legitimate  constita- 
tional  interests  of  the  South,  as  long  as  any 
Southern  man  on  that  floor.  He  cared  not  what 
portion  of  ^he  Union  was  in  danger,  he  would 
stand  by  and  support  it ;  but  never,  from  this 
day  forward,  would  he  enter  into  the  support 
of  the  navy  by  voting  for  an  appropriation  of 
$9,000,000  annually,  until  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  would  come  forward  to  do  some- 
thing to  protect  the  lives  of  their  mariners  and 
sailors  on  the  Western  lakes.  And  while  say- 
ing this,  he  begged  again  to  disclaim  all  local 
feelings ;  and  he  would  here  confess  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  remarks  made  some  days 
ago  by  a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Ess- 
NEDT,)  who  undertook,  as  he  (Mr.  G.) 
thought,  to  be  a  little  too  local  in  his  feelings 
and  in  nis  views.    He  confessed  that  they  of 
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the  West  had  now  the  power  to  maintain  their 
rights  which  had  been  so  long  trampled  upon ; 
for,  as  he  had  remarked,  they  had  not  had  a 
dollar  of  appropriation  since  1887  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lake  commerce;  bnt,  having 
the  power,  he  desired  that  they  should  nse  it 
with  circumspection  and  care — asking  for  noth- 
ing bat  that  which  was  right,  and  submitting 
to  nothing  that  was  wrong.  We  go,  said  he, 
for  the  protection  of  the  commc  rce  on  the  At- 
lantic—for the  protection  of  Southern  and 
Sonth-westem  commerce,  as  well  as  for  the  East- 
ern rivers,  which  he  was  sorry  to  find  were 
attacked  the  other  day.  The  people  of  the  West 
looked  npon  the  interests  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  Union  as  they  did  upon  their  own ;  and, 
while  they  claimed  justice  for  themselves,  they 
were  willing  to  grant  it  to  others.  There  was 
another  branch  of  the  inquiry  proposed  in  the 
resolution  which  he  wished  to  see  answered ; 
and  that  was,  For  what  purpose  was  this  home 
squadron  established  ?  He  had  never  been  able 
to  answer  that  inquiry  satisfactorily  to  his  con- 
stituents; and  when  he  told  them  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  said  it  was  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coasting  trade,  they  again  asked 
where  were  the  enemies  that  menaced  it.  On 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  answer  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  was  all  impor- 
tant. That  gentleman  told  them  that  his  con- 
stituents were  deeply  interested  in  the  coast- 
ing* trade,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
property  was  embarked  in  it ;  but  that  neither  he 
nor  they  wanted  this  squadron  to  protect  it. 
He  thanked  the  gentleman  for  that  answer ;  it 
would  go  to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  they 
would  then  be  better  able  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses for  which  their  money  was  thus  expend- 
ed. In  regard  to  the  navy,  Mr.  Q.  avowed  the 
intention  to  go  with  any  gentlemen,  no  matter 
what  party  they  belonged  to,  in  reducing  its 
expenditures  within  a  reasonable  compass.  He 
believed  the  commerce  of  the  country  did  not 
require  so  large  a  naval  force  as  was  kept  up 
at  so  enormous  an  expense,  and  he  would  go  for 
reducing  it.  A  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Belser)  inquired  the  other  day  where  the  mon- 
ej  was  to  come  from  that  was  required  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Western  waters.  He  would 
take  this  occasion  to  answer  the  gentleman,  and 
tell  him  that  he  would  get  the  money  by  taking 
it  from  the  extravagances  of  the  army  and  navy 
—by  taking  the  money  which  was  wasted  on 
fortifications,  which,  in  future  times,  would  be 
considered  as  useless  as  the  baronial  castles 
of  Europe.  They  had  estimates  before  them 
now  proposing  an  expenditure  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  fortifications,  which,  if 
applied  to  that  object,  would  be  money  thrown 
away.  He  would  save  the  money  necessary 
for  the  Western  waters,  by  pruning  down  and 
catting  off  useless  expenditures ;  and  he  said 
to  gentlemen  who  were  in  &vor  of  such  a 
policy,  that  he  would  go  with  them,  no  matter 
what  party  they  belonged.  He  cared  not  for 
party  when  he  had  such  objects  in  view,  and 


would  not  be  driven  from  his  purpose  by  the 
argument  that  the  abuses  of  this  House  required 
correction.  He  had  some  experience  on  this 
subject ;  and  he  would  Inform  the  new  members 
that  any  measure  of  reform  that  they  might 
seek  to  introduce  would  always  be  met  in  the 
same  way.  Let  them  attempt  to  reform  any 
department  of  the  Government,  no  matter 
what,  and  some  gentleman  would  always  rise 
and  tell  them  that  that  was  not  the  place  to 
begin  at ;  that  there  were  other  and  more  cry- 
ing abuses  that  required  correction  first.  Let 
them  not  listen  to  such  arguments ;  let  them  ap- 
ply the  reform  to  the  particular  department  they 
have  in  hand,  and  in  that  way,  and  that  way 
only,  they  may  do  good. 

But  to  return  to  the  home  squadron.  It 
had  been  intimated  by  the  venerable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adai^s,)  that 
this  squadron  was  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  slave  interests  of  the  South.  They 
had  seen,  in  some  of  the  Southern  papers,  the 
aid  of  the  Executive  invoked  to  do  something 
to  stop  the  absconding  of  slaves  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  this  had  roused  up  the 
suspicions  of  the  Western  people,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
and  when  they  knew  that  this  squadron  was 
not  wanted  for  the  protection  of  the  coasting 
trade,  as  declared  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale,)  their  suspicions  would 
be  roused  to  a  higher  pitch;  Why,  it  was 
stated  in  the  Southern  papers,  the  other  day, 
that  a  lieutenant  in  command  of  one  of  our 
national  vessels  went  on  to  the  coast  of  Florida 
in  search  of  fugitive  slaves.  An  officer  of  the 
United  States  abandoned  the  commerce  he  was 
to  protect,  and  prostituted  his  flag  for  the  base 
purpose  of  catching  fugitive  slaves. 

Mr.  Levy  begged  leave  to  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  it  was  not  only  fugitive  slaves 
the  officer  went  in  search  of,  but  fugitive 
murderers, 

Mr.  GiDDiNQS  disclaimed  any  sectional  feel- 
ings in  the  remarks  it  was  his  painful  duty  to 
make,  but  he  must  speak  on  this  subject  as  it 
deserved ;  and  in  doing  so,  would  treat  South- 
ern gentlemen  with  all  kindness.  He  would 
tell  uiem,  then,  that  the  people  of  Ohio  would 
never  consent  to  have  their  money  expended 
to  protect  the  slave-trade,  while  their  vessels 
were  submerged  in  the  storm  for  want  of 
harbors.  They  would  not  consent,  while  the 
necessary  appropriations  were  denied  them, 
that  their  money  should  be  poured  into  the 
Atlantic  States  to  protect  the  Atlantic  slave- 
trade.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was 
the  true  object  of  the  home  squadron.  He 
trusted  that  such  a  degradation  would  not  be 
put  upon  our  flag,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
prostituted  for  such  a  vile  purpose.  But  he 
insisted  that  the  inquiries  in  the  resolution 
ought  to  be  answered.  Let  the  people  of  the 
West  know  the  facts.  Do  not  keep  them  in 
the  dark.  If  this  squadron  is  kept  up  for  such 
a  purpose,  let  them  know  it,  and  they  will  say 
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that  it  is  done  in  violation  of  their  most  sacred 
rights;  for  they  denied  the  power  of  this 
Government  to  tax  them  to  protect  this  trade 
on  onr  coasts  and  put  it  down  in  Africa.  He 
protested  that  he  was  not  sectional  in  his 
views.  He  wonld  say  to  the  Soath  that  he 
would  protect  their  commerce;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  denied,. that  this  domestic  slave-trade 
was  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  it  was  not;  and  he  would  say 
that  every  attempt  to  involve  the  people  of  the 
free  States  in  it,  was  an  act  of  moral  turpitude, 
and  an  encroachment  on  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  Wblleb  then  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  being  put  on  seconding  the 
call  for  the  previous  question,  the  vote  was — 
ayes  67,  noes  42. 


House  of  Rspresentativxs, 

Washington  Dec.  29, 1848. 
Gestlehen  :  1  will  thank  you,  should  you  pub- 
lish in  the  Congressional  Globe  the  remarks  made 
by  me  in  the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday, 
and  published  in  the  Globe  of  last  evening,  to  make 
the  following  corrections  before  they  are  transferred 
to  the  Congressional  Globe ;  and  oblige  yours,  with 
respect, 

JOHN  P.  HALE. 
Messrs.  Blaib  &  Rives. 

I  am  made  to  say,  "  and  the  most  of  his  property 
was  invested  in  it.**  It  should  read,  instead  of  that, 
^^  a  portion  of  the  very  little  he  had  on  earth  was 
invested  in  it."  Again,  I  am  represented  as  saying, 
"  he  intended  to  propose  to  limit  those  appropri- 
tioDS  to  a  sum  sufficient  only  to  support  the  squad- 
ron stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,"  Instead  of 
that,  it  should  read,  '^  when  the  appropriation  bill 
came  up,  he  intended  to  limit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy  in  appropriations  for  the  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  so  with  the  Pacific  and  Brazil 
squadrons." 


Feidat,  December  29. 

General  Jaeksori's  Mne, 

Mr.  Slidell  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana ;  which 
were  read,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  JRepre- 
eeniativee  of  the  State  of  Louuiana^  in  General  As- 
sembly convened^  That  our  Senators  in  Congress,  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  restore  to  General  Andrew 
Jackson  one  thousand  dollars,  with  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest,  being  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed 
on  him  by  Judge  D.  A.  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  Slst 
March,  1816. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  &e,^  That,  in  case  such  a 
law  shall  not  be  passed  by  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  will  direct 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid,  with 


interest,  being  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  on 
General  Jackson  by  Judge  D.  A.  HaU. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  dkc,  That  the  Governor  be 
requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  above  resolu- 
tions to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  General  Andrew  Jackson. 

C.  DERBIGNY, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
FELIX  GARCIA, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved:  April  5,  1843. 

A.  MOUTON, 
Gk>vemor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SLroELL  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
bill  to  refund  the  fine  of  General  Jackson. 

The  Speaker  remarked  that  the  motion  was 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  SuDELL  then  moved  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  make  that 
motion,  and  on  this  motion  he  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays.  In  making  this  motion,  he 
begged  permission  to  state  that  this  measure 
was  called  for  by  seventeen  sovereign  States 
of  the  Union ;  and  he  wished  to  know  who  the 
gentlemen  were  that  were  opposed  to  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on,  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules;  and  resulted— 
yeas  116,  nays  40. 

So  the  rules  were  suspended. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Slidell,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Davis,  of 
Indiana,  in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Slidell  renewed  his  motion  to  take 
up  the  bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on 
General  Jackson;  which  motion  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  without  a  division. 

The  bill  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Stephens  submitted  the  following  sub- 
stitute, in  the  form  of  an  amendment : 

That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent 
per  annum,  since  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1815,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  given,  granted,  and  appro- 
priated, to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  General 
Andrew  Jackson ;  and  the  same  be  paid  to  him  oat 
of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, it  being  the  amount  of  a  fine  paid  by  him 
for  a  contempt  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  aforesaid;  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  in- 
tended to  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  any  censuro 
upon  the  judge  who  imposed  said  fine,  or  in  snj 
way  to  question  the  propriety  of  his  decision  in  said 
case. 

Mr.  0.  J.  IxoBBSOLL  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  saying  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
debate  this  question — indeed,  the  state  of  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so — ^bnt  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Slidell)  would  more  correctly  present  this 
matter  than  he  could,  as  it  was  more  interest- 
ing to  his  constituents.    He  had  no  doubt  but 
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the  subject  would  be  much  better  taken  care 
of  by  that  gentleman  than  by  him.  In  regard 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  he  could  only  say  that  the  bill 
was  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  no  sort 
of  censure  on  the  Judge  or  anybody  else.  If  it 
was  thought  proper  to  introduce  that  subject, 
be  would  only  observe,  that  he  had  taken 
great  care  to  inform  himself  of  all  the  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  memory  of  the  Judge  to  let 
tiie  matter  sleep.  Other  gentlemen,  it  was 
true,  might  think  differently ;  but  as  the  bill  con- 
tained no  sort  of  censure  on  the  Judge,  there 
was  no  cause  for  the  introduction  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stephens  would,  with  great  deference 
for  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
inform  him  that  lie,  too,  had  taken  some  pains 
to  inform  himself  on  this  subject ;  and  he  could 
Fay  that,  so  far  from  there  being  injustice  in 
his  remark  that  the  less  said  on  the  subject 
would  be  better  for  the  memory  of  the  Judge, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  memory  of  General 
Jackson  himself  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
sleep.  For  the  truth  of  this,  he  would  refer  the 
gentlonian  to  the  majority  aud  minority  reports 
on  this  subject  at  the  last  session,  where  he 
would  find  that  not  one  fact  alleged  in  the 
report  of  the  majority  had  been  refuted  in 
that  of  the  minority.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Judge  deserved  as  much  praise  for  his  firmness 
in  defending  the  laws,  as  the  General  did  for 
defending  the  city.  lie  detracted  nothing  from 
General  Jackson,  or  his  meritorious  defence  of 
Kew  Orleans.  The  (General  stood  high  in 
bis  eslimation ;  but,  as  high  as  he  stood  in  his 
favor,  and  in  that  of  the  whole  country,  he 
would  say  that  the  Judge,  on  that  occasion, 
showed  more  moral  firmness  than  did  the 
General  who  defended  the  city ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that,  in  future  ages,  the  Judge 
would  stand  higher  in  the  public  estimation 
for  his  defence  of  the  laws  than  the  General 
wonid  for  defending  the  city.  He  had  offered 
this  amendment  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  should  offer  it  again  when  the  bill  came 
into  the  House,  and  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  it,  that  the  vote  might  go  forth  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Slidell  then  rose,  and  addressed  the 
committee  as  follows :  I  had  expected  that  the 
honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania — who, 
by  his  position  as  one  of  the  minority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  last  Congress,  as 
the  author  of  the  report  of  the  minority  on 
the  subject  of  the  remission  of  the  fine  im- 
posed on  General  Jackson,  and  the  introducer 
of  the  bill  now  under  discussion,  has  justly 
acquired  the  title  of  its  champion — would  have 
relieved  me  from  a  duty  which  he  is  so  much 
more  competent  to  discharge.  I  am,  conse- 
quently, not  prepared  to  treat  the  subject  so 
methodically  as  I  could  have  wished;  and  I 
therefore  hope  that  the  House  will  excuse  me 
for  not  being  as  fully  prepared  aa  I  could  have 


desired  to  be.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  enter 
into  any  minute  investigation  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  or  offer  any  elaborate  argument  in 
its  support.  The  able  and  conclusive  pamphlet 
which  he  has  published  on  this  subject,  and 
which,  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  he 
caused  to  be  placed  on  our  tables,  has  rendered 
any  elaborate  argument  in  its  support  super- 
fluous. But  the  peculiar  position  which  I 
and  my  colleagues  from  Louisiana  occupy  in 
relation  to  it,  imperatively  calls  upon  us  for 
at  least  a  passing  remark. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  be  brief;  and  conse- 
quently, shall  not  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  principles  of  martial  law,  or  the  law  of 
contempts.  In  the  autumn  of  1814,  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  from  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  which  would  almost  seem  to 
be  providential,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  7th  military  district,  in  which  Louisiana 
was  comprised.  He  had  first  become  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  Tennessee  by  his  services 
at  the  head  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  that  State, 
in  the  campaign  of  1813-14,  against  the  Creek 
Indians.  Although  much  enfeebled  by  disease, 
he,  by  his  unceasing  activity  and  indomitable 
energy,  under  circumstances  the  most  un- 
favorable, by  a  succession  of  bold  and  rapid 
movements,  had,  in  a  few  months,  completely 
broken  the  spirit  of  that  powerful  and  martial 
tribe,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection.  He 
had  manifested,  on  a  more  obscure  theatre, 
and  against  a  barbarous  foe,  those  great 
qualities  which  were  soon  to  distinguish  him 
in  a  conflict  on  which  the  eyes  of  dl  nations 
were  turned.  He  was  about  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  most  accomplished  veteran 
generals  of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
numerous  and  best  appointed  regular  army 
that  ever  was  ranged  for  battle  on  this  conti- 
nent. He  had  no  military  experience.  He 
had  probably  never  perused  a  military  treatise. 
He  knew  nothing  of  strategy,  as  an  art,  **  nor 
the  division  of  a  battle  knew,  more  than  a 
spinster."  But  he  had  that  within  him,  by 
God^s  gift,  which  more  than  supplied  the  place 
of  all  that  less  favored  mortals  could  only  have 
acquired  by  years  of  study  and  practice.  He 
was  bom  a  soldier,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word. 

At  the  time  of  General  Jackson's  appoint- 
ment, he  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Mobile.  A  British  force  had  been  landed  at 
Pensacola,  in  the  adjoining  pretended  neutral, 
but  really  hostile.  Territory  of  Florida.  The 
British  commander  there  had,  by  his  emissa- 
ries, endeavored  to  foment  discord  and  treason 
among  the  people  of  Louisiana.  Ho  had  issued 
a  proclamation  to  them,  in  w^hich  he  announced 
the  approaching  arrival  of  a  large  British 
force  to  take  possession  of  the  country;  and 
invited  the  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and 
Englishmen,  residing  in  Louisiana,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  invaders:  promising 
relief  from  taxation,  guarantees  for  their  laws, 
religion,  and  property.    Copies  of  this  procla- 
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matioa  were  distribnted  over  the  whole 
country,  between  the  Mobile  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  British  were  permitted  to 
garrison  the  forts  of  Pensacola. 

Jackson,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  deter- 
mined upon  the  occupation  of  Pensacola ;  and 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  a  place  of  shelter  and 
refuge,  which  they  possessed  if  not  through 
the  bad  £ftith,  at  least  through  the  weakness,  of 
our  professedly  neutral  neighbors.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  to  Pensacola ;  and  having  driven 
out  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  the  fortificar 
tions,  he  returned  to  Mobile.  He  soon  after 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  2d  of  December.  Let  us  now  take  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  position  of  affairs  at  that 
time. 

The  British  army  of  invasion  was  on  the 
coast — an  army  composed  of  fifteen  thousand 
veterans,  flushed  with  a  succession  of  victories, 
recently  achieved  over  the  most  warlike  people 
of  Europe,  sustained  by  a  numerous  fleet  hav- 
ing command  of  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  choice  of  all  the  numerous 
approaches  which  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  offers  to  an  invad- 
ing force. 

To  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  Jackson 
had  but  a  force  of  little  more  than  2,000  men, 
the  greater  part  of  w^ptn  were  militia,  (of 
course  undisciplined,)  imperfectly  armed,  and 
composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  of  every 
hue  of  color.  The  Legislature — the  second 
elected  under  the  State  Constitution — was 
then  in  session.  General  Jackson  was  com- 
paratively in  a  laud  of  strangers.  He  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants ;  he  of  course  could  not  communi- 
cate freely  with  them,  and  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  judge  of  their  feelings  and  disposi- 
tions from  the  representations  of  others.  On 
whom  should  he  more  naturally  rely  for  such 
information  than  on  the  man  who  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  selected  by  Jefferson  as 
Governor  of  the  ceded  territory  of  Louisiana ; 
and  who  had  since,  by  the  people  of  Louisiana 
admitted  into  the  great  Confederacy  of  States, 
been  elected  as  their  first  Chief  Magistrate? 
It  appears  from  all  the  testimony,  that  Jackson 
did  rely  much  upon  the  information  of  the 
Governor.  Indeed,  this  reliance  is  made  a 
matter  of  grave  and  frequent  animadversion 
by  Judge  Martin,  upon  whom  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  and  especially  the  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  last  session,  in  their 
adverse  report,  mainly  rely,  and  cite  as  the 
most  accredited  authority.  Governor  Clai- 
borne had  repeatedly,  in  his  correspondence, 
expressed  his  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  Louisiana ;  and 
declared  that  the  militia  had  been  encouraged 
in  their  disobedience  of  a  requisition  of  Jack- 
son's predecessor,  ilournoy,  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  The  Legislature  had  been  in 
session  since  the  10th  Kovember.  Governor 
Claiborne  represented   their  fidelity  as   very 


doubtful;  seemed'  sospicioas  of  some  bad 
design  at  their  prolonged  session;  and  ap- 
peared extremely  desirous  that  they  should 
adjourn.  On  the  14th  of  December,  the 
Governor  proposed  to  the  Legislature  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpvSj  which 
was  refused.  On  the  15th  December,  news 
reached  the  city  of  the  destruction  of  the  small 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  Lake  Borgne,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Jones,  by  which 
all  the  avenues  of  the  city  were  left  open  to 
the  enemy.  Martial  law  was  then  proclaimed 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  environs. 
The  necessity  of  this  measure  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  by  every  one.  It  is  distinctly 
proved  that  it  was  so  by  Judge  Hall. 

On  the  16th,  Governor  Claiborne  advised 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  for  twenty- 
five  days.  He  sdd  that  the  time  was  cer- 
tainly inauspicious  for  that  cool  and  mature 
legislation  necessary  to  the  formation  of  good 
laws;  that  the  enemy  menaced  the  capital, 
and  how  soon  he  woiQd  effect  his  landing  was 
uncertain.  Every  hand  should  be  raised  to 
repel  him,  and  every  moment  occupied  in 
arranging  and  completing  means  of  defence. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives  concurred  with 
the  report  of  their  committee,  who  considered 
an  adjournment  as  inexpedient.  Should  the 
House  adjourn  for  the  proposed  period,  few 
members  would  have  time  to  leave  the  city ; 
and  if  they  did.  their  mileages  vronld  exc^ 
their  expenses  if  thev  continued  their  sitting. 

The  reasons  urged  in  the  report,  as  stated 
by  Martin,  are  not  calculated  to  give  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
opposed  the  adjournment.  It  is  evident  that, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  disposed  to 
demonstrate  their  patriotism  by  speeches  and 
resolutions,  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  the 
only  possible  practical  evidence  of  it,  by  joia- 
ing  the  ranks  of  their  countrymen  in  the  field. 

On  the  28d,  the  British  army  effected  its 
landing  without  opposition;  and  the  first  in- 
telligence of  it  was  the  appearance  of  a  division 
of  5,000  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
within  five  miles  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day.  Jackson,  by  one  of  those  hap- 
py inspirations  which  only  occur  to  men  of  ge- 
nius, determined  to  attack  the  invaders,  although 
he  could  not  muster  half  their  force.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  night  of  the  23d,  he  marched 
from  the  city  with  his  motley,  but  gallant 
band ;  and  made  so  vigorous  an  onslaught  as 
to  force  them  to  retreat  in  confusion.  This 
sally,  which,  if  it  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
would  have  been  denounced  as  a  piece  of 
Qvixotic  temerity,  showed  the  consummate 
prudence,  skill,  and  sagacity  of  our  improvised 
warrior.  He  nad  indeed  stepped  forib.  as  the 
fabled  Minerva,  completely  clothed  in  all  the 
panoply  of  war.  With  him,  as  a  soldier,  there 
was  no  interval  between  infancy  and  the  vigor 
of  manhood.  That  night  was  decisive  of 
the  campaign.  The  enemy,  believing  that  onlr 
superiority  of  numbers  could   have   inspired 
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the  oonrage  neoessary  for  duoh  an  attack,  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arrival  of  the  reminder  of 
their  foroe.  They  did  not  attempt  to  advance, 
bnt  threw  ap  intrenchments  to  protect  them- 
selves from  farther  attack.  This  delay  afforded 
time  for  the  arrival  of  considerable  detach- 
ments of  the  brave  militia  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  West.  The  grand  assault  was 
made  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  the  result  of 
it  is  too  well  known  to  require  mention  now. 
It  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  war.  Its 
amiiversary  is  generally  celebrated  as  a  na- 
tional festival;  its  glory  has  completely 
eclipsed  that  of  the  23d  December;  and  yet 
military  men  generally  concede  that  more 
credit  should  be  accorded  to  him  for  this  bold 
and  masterly  movement,  than  for  all  his  subse- 
quent services  in  this  glorious  and  memorable 
campaign.  From  this  time  until  the  19th  of 
January,  the  British  army  remained  inactive. 
They  then  broke  up  their  camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
sorvivora  re-embarked  on  board  of  the  British 
fleet;  leaving,  however,  a  sufiScient  force  to 
secure  the  passes  with  Lake  Borgne,  and  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  bayou  by  which 
they  had  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
fleet  remained  on  the  coast,  and  besieged  Fort 
Bowyer  at  Mobile  Point,  which  capitulated  on 
the  i2th  February.  On  the  18th  February, 
Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  Col.  Mansel  White, 
and  others,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  British 
fleet  with  a  flag  of  truce,  returned  with  in- 
fonnal  intelligence  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  at  Ghent ;  but  no  communica- 
tion to  this  effect  was  made*  by  the  British 
commanders.  The  force  of  the  British  (though 
greatly  diminished  by  their  short  but  fa^ 
campaign)  was  still  suflSciently  formidable  to 
require  unabated  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Jackson.  To  have  disbanded  his  forces,  would 
have  been  to  invite  an  attack  from  an  enemy 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  of  a  recent  and 
ignominious  defeat.  To  have  relaxed  the 
disciphne  of  his  camp,  would  have  exposed  him 
to  the  just  censure  of  those  whose  safety  such 
imprudence  would  have  jeoparded. 

Louaillier,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  one  of  those  who,  either 
from  disaffection  to  his  adopted  country,  or 
from  a  feeling  of  blind  hostility  towards  the 
Governor  and  General  Jackson,  had  been 
conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  all  the  meas- 
ures proposed  by  them,  had  published  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  a  seditious  appeal  to  his 
countrymen,  in  which  he  stimulated  them  to 
disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
general.  Jackson  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
on  the  5th  March.  On  the  same  day,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Judge  Hall,  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  on  the  ground  of  his  illegal  imprison- 
ment. A  writ  was  accordingly  issued  by  order 
of  Judge  HaU ;  but,  before  it  was  served  upon 
him,  Jackson  caused  Hall  to  bo  arrested  for 
interfering  with  his  authority  in  the  limits  of 


his  camp.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
examine  particularly  into  the  discrepancies 
and  changes  of  date  on  this  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  They  are  of  no  consequence  as  regards 
-the  substantial  merits  of  the  question,  although 
they  afford  to  my  mind  great  indications  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Judge  to  mix  himself  up  in 
this  matter  more  as  a  volunteer — an  oflScious 
intermeddler — ^than  as  a  high  functionary, 
called  upon  to  discharge  a  delicate  but  respon- 
sible duty. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  unofl&cial  intelligence 
of  the  signature  of  titie  treaty  of  Ghent  was 
received  by  General  Jackson;  although,  by 
some  unaccountable  error  of  the  War  De- 
partment, at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  conveyance,  he  received  an  order  to 
levy  additional  troops.  This  intelligence  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  British  Gen- 
eral, Lambert,  with  a  proposition  to  sus- 
pend hostilities;  which  was  refused.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Jackson  considered  it 
imprudent  to  suspend  martial  law ;  but,  on  the 
13th  March,  oflScial  news  of  the  peace  was 
received ;  of  which  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately made,  the  military  disbanded,  and  mar- 
tial law  abolished.  On  the  12th  March,  Hall 
had  been  conducted  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
camp  and  released,  with  orders  not  to  return 
until  peace  should  have  been  proclaimed. 
On  the  27th  March,  Jackson  appeared  in  the 
United  States  court  to  answer  to  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
against  him  for  a  contempt  of  court.  He 
offered  a  written  defence,  verified  by  his  oath ; 
but  the  court  would  not  even  permit  it  to 
be  read,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow 
it  to  be  spread  upon  record.  On  the  81st,  he 
again  appeared  in  court,  when  written  in- 
terrogatories were  propounded  to  him,  to 
which  he  declined  answering ;  when  the  fine 
of  $1,000  was  imposed  upon  him,  and  im- 
mediately paid. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  a 
critical  examination  of  these  proceedings.  Irreg- 
ularities and  anomalies  of  every  kind  might 
be  found  in  them;  but  let  us  recur  to  a  few 
prominent  points  as  landmarks  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  this  fine  was 
Eroperly  imposed,  and  whether  it  ought  not  to 
e  refunded.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  (what 
no  one,  at  any  time,  has  ventured  seriously  to 
contest)  that  Jackson  was  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  declaration  of  martial  law 
on  the  15th  December ;  and  I  shall  also  admit, 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  question, 
(an  admission  pro  hoc  xice  only ;  for  I  utterly 
reject  and  repudiate  it,  as  a  principle,)  that  a 
judge  has  a  right  to  punish  summarily,  and  * 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  an  offence 
committed  against-  him  out  of  court.  The 
essence  of  every  crime,  offence,  or  misde- 
meanor, or  whatever  form  a  violation  of 
penal  or  cruninal  law  may  assume,  is  the 
animu9 — ^the  intention.  This  is  recognized  in 
the  law  of  contempt:  anomalous  sis  that  law 
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may  be,  a  denial  of  tlie  intention  to  commit  a 
contempt  wonld  purge  the  offence.  Now, 
General  Jackson,  on  his  first  appearance,  in 
his  sworn  answer,  had  negatived  all  the  facts 
which  were  necessary  to  show  a  criminal' 
intention,  in  a  most  able  and  eloquent  exposi- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  which  had  deter- 
mined his  action. 

What  should  have  been  the  effect  of  such  an 
appeal,  made  to  a  dispassionate  and  unpre- 
judiced tribunal  ?  Ought  it  not  to  have  been 
received  as  a  full  atonement  for  any  supposed 
offence  ?  Would  not  the  dignity  of  the  law, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunal,  have  been 
sufficiently  vindicated,  if  Judge  D.  A.  Hall 
had  declared  his  object  attained  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  victorious  general  at  the  bar 
of  his  court  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  much 
more  magnanimous  to  have  offered  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  conciliation  to  the 
man,  without  whom,  all  acknowledge,  Louis- 
iana must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  invaders  ? 
Such  was  not  the  course  of  Judge  Hall ;  and, 
to  account  for  his  proceeding,  it  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  his  character 
and  history.  In  doing  this,  it  will  become 
necessary  to  disregard  the  somewhat  trite  and 
stale  precept  of  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum :  and 
I  do  not  acknowledge  its  general  truth ;  for  I 
see  no  good  reason  why,  in  an  appreciation  of 
character,  the  dead  should  enjoy  greater  immu- 
nities than  the  living.  But  it  is  specially  un- 
just in  its  application,  when  living  merit  is  to 
be  ungenerously  affected  by  its  operation.  I^il 
de  mortuis  nisi  verunij  say  I ;  and  to  do  justice 
to  General  Jackson,  it  is  necessary  to  tell  the 
truth  of  Judge  Hall.  He  has  been  cited  as  a 
model  of  judicial  firmness,  dignity,  and  integ- 
rity. As  to  the  last  quality,  I  most  cheerfully 
accord  its  truth.  So  far  as  the  mere  absence 
of  pecuniary  bias  or  corruption  goes,  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  honest  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties ;  and  impartial,  so  far  as  his 
character,  habits,  and  prejudices  would  permit 
him  to  be ;  and  it  is  important  to  know  these, 
to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  his  course. 
Judge  Hall  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  had  accidentally  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  his 
residence  in  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sion, or  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
gone  through  the  other  forms  of  naturalization. 
Be  this  as  it  may — whether  his  citizenship  was 
a  matter  of  choice  or  accident — he  was  still  an 
Englishman.  The  natives  of  all  other  coun- 
triesi  in  seeking  an  asylum  on  our  favored 
shores,  at  once  assimilate  themselves  with  our 
people,  attach  themselves  to  our  institutions, 
and  become  Americans,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Not  so  with  the  Englishman.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  disparagement  of  his  national 
character;  because  the  very  peculiarity  of 
which  I  speak  has  its  source  in  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  qualities  of  our  nature.  Trans- 
plant him  where  you  will,  he  is  still  an  English- 
man, with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  superiority 


of  English  arms,  English  valor,  English  litera- 
ture ;  in  short,  of  every  thing  that  is  English, 
and  a  corresponding  disposition  to  underrate 
and  depreciate  every  thing  that  does  not  con- 
form to  his  own  peculiar  standard. 

One  more  argument  on  this  point:  the 
magnitude  of  the  fine  is,  in  itself  evidence  that 
Judge  Hall  was  engaged  more  in  gratifying  the 
malignity  of  his  own  feelings,  than  sustaining 
the  violated  dignity  of  his  cx>urt.  A  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  imposed  on  a  man  who 
had  left  his  log-cabin  in  the  wilds  of  Tennessee 
to  fiy  to  the  defence  of  a  distant  section  of  the 
Union  1  And  by  whom  imposed  ?  By  a  man 
who  (to  use  the  strong  but  expressive  term  of 
Jackson,  applied  to  other  persons)  had  "  skulked 
from  service  in  the  hour  of  danger."  It  is 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed  by  any  one 
conversant  with  the  population  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  history  of  the  campaign  of  1814-'15, 
that,  while  there  are  many  brave  men  who 
have  served  faithfully  in  that  campaign,  and 
who  have  been  since  opposed  to  him  in  politics ; 
the  "  skulkOTs  " — ^the  men  who  retired  to  the 
country,  or  who  evaded  service  in  the  field  on 
various  and  frivolous  pretexts,  are,  without 
exception,  hostile  to  him,  and  the  most  clamor- 
ous against  the  remission  of  his  fine.  Sixteen 
of  seventeen  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
great  confederacy  have  demanded  this  at  your 
hands.  Their  voice  is  but  the  reflected  expres- 
sion— ^the  faint  echo— of  the  wishes  of  millions 
of  freemen.  Let  those  who  deride  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  record  their  votes  against 
this  bill.  But  your  action,  to  be  efficacious, 
must  be  prompt.  If  delayed  for  months,  for 
weeks — ay,  perhaps  for  days — it  may  arrive  too 
late  to  gladden  the  last  moments  of  the  patriot 
hero  *^who  has  filled  the  measure  of  Ids 
country's  glory." 

Mr.  Babnard  said,  of  course  he  understood 
very  well  that  this  bill  was  to  be  passed  by 
this  House,  and  that  it  was  to  be  passed  to- 
night. 

But  why  did  he,  or  anybody  else  in  this 
country,  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
the  refunding  of  this  fine?  Was  it  because 
there  was  any  want  of  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices of  General  Jackson?  No:  it  was  be- 
cause we  have  a  constitution  and  laws;  and 
because,  when  our  constitution  and  laws  are 
suspended,  there  is  no  security  for  us ;  and  it 
was  because  General  Jackson,  in  his  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  those  who  acted  with  him, 
ruthlessly  suspended  the  laws.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
regretted  that  this  matter  had  been  introduced 
at  all ;  he  regretted  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  to  oppose  it;  but,  looking  at  the 
ground  on  which  this  demand  was  made,  they 
were  bound  to  oppose  it.  Entertaining  the 
opinions  they  did,  they  should  be  recreant  to 
the  country,  and  to  its  best  interests,  if  they 
did  not  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

They  had  now  before-them  the  only  instance 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  of  the  proclamation  of 
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martial  law ;  and  they  were  then  called  npoQ 
to  txy  tlie  qaestion,  whether  any  man  has  a 
right  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  this  country : 
they,  as  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  were 
caUed  npon  to  say  whether,  in  their  opinion. 
General  Jackson  had  the  right  to  do  it.  For 
one,  he  (Mr.  B.)  conld  not  do  it.  He  was  not 
prepared  now  to  enter  into  an  argument  on 
tbis  subject;  but  he  had  a  few  things  to  say 
before  this  bill  should  pass.  They  should  not 
pass  it  ignorantly.  They  had  much  to  be 
told,  for  he  doubted  if  all  the  members  of  that 
House  precisely  understood  what  were  the 
merits  of  the  act  which,  in  obedience  to  party 
—in  obedience  to  the  high  behests  of  party — 
and  for  the  purpose  of  effect  on  party — they 
were  now  callea  upon  to  pass.  Martial  law 
was  to  bo  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  And  what  were  the  necessities  of  the 
oa^?  New  Orleans  was  not  the  only  city 
that  was  attacked  during  the  last  war.  The 
city  of  Washington  was  attacked ;  Baltimore 
was  attacked;  and  yet  martial  law  was  not 
proclaimed  there :  and  if  not  there,  why  was  it 
proclaimed  at  New  Orleans?  Why,  because 
General  Jackson  took  upon  himself  to  suspect 
that  there  was  disaffection.  And  was  there 
disaffection  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans? 
Was  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  people  of  his  Btate,  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  of  his  State, 
were  disaffected?  Because  it  would  not  do 
to  charge  the  disaffection  of  a  few  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  martial  law.  Was  that  gentleman 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
were,  at  the  time  allnded  to,  wanting  in  fidelity 
to  the  constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States?  Would  he  dare  say  so?  It 
wonld  not  do  for  him  to  say — 

Mr.  C.  J.  Inqkrsoll  here  interposed,  and 
was  understood  to*  intimate  that,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  give  way,  he  would 
move  that  the  committee  rise. 

Mr.  Barnabd  assented ;  and  the  committee 
fose  and  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to 
sit  again. 


TxTESDAT,  January  2,  1844. 

General  JackMrCg  Fine. 

Mr.  Barnard  being  entitled  to  the  floor, 
rose  and  said:  As  his  time  was  somewhat 
limited,  he  would  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  what  he  had.  And  he  would 
go,  therefore,  dh-ectly  into  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  demanded 
by  the  person  for  whose  relief  it  was  intended, 
and  by  his  friends,  as  nearly  as  ho  could  under- 
{:tand  it,  upon  two  grounds.  The  first  was, 
that,-  without  reference  or  regard  to  the  fact 
whether  martial  law  was  in  existence  or  not, 
the  fine  was  imposed  illegally — the  judge  hav- 
ing no  authority  to  enforce  it ;  and  also  that 
it  was  enforced  vindictively — ^the  judge  having 
acted  in  his  own  cause.    The  other  ground  | 


was,  that  General  Jackson  had  committed  no 
offence  whatever  against  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  country,  or  against  the  public 
authorities ;  because  he  himself  had  suspended 
all  other  authority  by  the  declaration  of 
martial  law,  which  he  regarded  as  being  re- 
quired by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  of  which 
necessity  he  was  the  sole,  exclusive,  and  irre- 
sponsible judge. 

These  were  the  true  grounds  on  which  it 
was  demanded  that  the  fine  imposed  upon 
General  Jackson  shoald  be — not  remitted — 
that  was  not  the  word — ^but  paid  back.  Now, 
in  regard  to  the  first  ground.  Supposing  that 
the  civil  law  still  reigned  in  New  Orleans,  the 
authority  of  the  Judge  to  impose  the  fine  was 
unquestionable. 

The  law  of  contempts  was  well  settled.  It 
was  not  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and,  as 
such,  of  no  force  in  the  United  States  courts. 
That  he  held  to  be  the  great  error  com- 
mitted by  the  able  and  intelligent  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  0.  J.  Inoersoll,)  in 
the  ponderous  book  he  had  favored  them  with 
on  the  subject.  It  was  in  no  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  the  power  to  punish  contempts 
was  given ;  but  that  power  was  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  every  court  of  justice,  as  it  was 
inherent  in  the  constitution  of  every  legislative 
body.  On  this  subject,  he  should  not  stop  to 
read  authority,  but  would  refer  the  House  to 
the  case  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  after  mature  deliberation  and 
solemn  argument,  where  the  principle  he  laid 
down  was  established.  He  referred  to  the 
case  of  Anderson  and  Dunn  in  this  House.  It 
was  also  perfectly  known  to  every  lawyer  in 
the  country  that  this  power  in  the  courts  was 
concurrent  with  and  regulated  by  statute.  In 
the  judiciary  act,  passed  the  first  year  the 
Government  went  into  operation,  the  power 
to  punish  contempts  was  given  to  the  courts. 
In  a  subsequent  law,  passed  after  the  famous 
case  of  Judge  Peck,  that  power  was  regulated 
and  defined  by  statute.  Now,  he  contended 
that  the  power  exercised  by  Judge  Hall  was 
not  only  within  the  authority  inherent  in  the 
courts,  but  within  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
1789,  as  well  as  of  the  law  regulating  the 
power  to  punish  contempts,  which  he  had  last 
referred  to. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  case,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  that  the  United  States 
court  was  holding  its  regular  sessions  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  when,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  United 
States,  (not  a  soldier,)  was  arrested  by  the 
military  order  of  General  Jackson,  and  placed 
under  military  confinement.  An  application 
was  made  to  Judge  Hall,  (the  arrest  having 
been  made  on  Sunday,)  and  on  the  next  day 
he  caused  the  issue  of  the  great  writ  of  habeas 
eoTpu9,  without  which  great  writ  no  citizen  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ever  has  been,  or  will  be, 
free.  The  Judge,  however,  directed,  as  an  act 
of  courtesy  to  General  Jackson,  that  notice 
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should  be  given  to  him.  Notice  was  given, 
and  immediately  another  military  order  was 
issned  by  the  General,  and  that  was  for  the 
arrest  of  Judge  Hall.  This  order  was  accord- 
ingly executed.  A  troop  of  sixty  men,  com- 
manded by  a  field  officer,  entered  on  this  duty 
of  arresting  the  Judge  of  one  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States ;  and  he  was  arrested  and 
confined.  On  the  same  Sunday  night,  General 
Jackson  seized  and  forcibly  detained  the  order 
of  the  Judge  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  writ, 
supposing  that,  by  this  summary  and  bold 
transaction,  he  would  be  able  to  prevent 
further  proceedings.  The  clerk  who  had  this 
in  his  possession  remonstrated,  and  told  the 
General  that  it  was  the  order  of  the  court  that 
no  paper  should  go  out  of  his  office  on  any 
account.  On  the  next  day,  the  writ  was 
served  by  the  marshal ;  when  General  Jackson 
told  him  significantly  that  he  had  already 
shopped  the  Judge,  and  would  serve  in  the 
same  way  any  man  who  invaded  his  camp. 
Judge  HaU  was  kept  prisoner  till  the  foUowing 
Saturday  or  Sunday ;  when,  under  another  niil- 
itary  order,  he  was  taken  from  his  confine- 
ment and  marched  off,  with  a  guard  of  a  file  of 
soldiers,  some  four  or  five  miles  up  the  country 
above  New  Orleans,  and  then  set  at  liberty, 
with  directions  not  to  appear  at  New  Orleans 
again  till  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  official 
intelligence  was  received  of  peace.  On  the 
22d  of  March,  peace  having  been  restored. 
Judge  Hall  returned  to  the  city,  and  immedi- 
ately opened  his  court,  when  application  was 
made,  by  proper  depositions,  for  a  rule  against 
General  Jackson  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court.  On 
the  27th,  General  Jackson  appeared  in  court, 
and  presented  that  somewhat  famous  defence 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  refer- 
red to.  It  was  his  summary  mode  of  conduct- 
ing a  defence  in  a  court  of  law ;  he  had  mis- 
taken the  time  and  mode  of  making  his  de- 
fence, and  Judge  Hall  refused  to  receive  and 
record  the  paper.  He  was  right  in  so  doing. 
But  let  us  (said  Mr.  B.)  see,  for  a  moment, 
whether  the  Judge  conducted  himself  in  an 
arbitrary  and  illiberal  manner  in  refusing  to 
receive  the  paper.  He  laid  down  certain  rules 
for  the  Government  of  his  case.  1st.  If  the 
party  objected  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  court 
was  ready  to  hear.  2d.  If  the  party  offered 
to  submit  an  argument  to  show  that  no  con- 
tempt was  offered,  the  court  was  ready  to 
hear.  8d.  And  if  the  party  would  offer  an 
apology  for  his  conduct,  the  court  was  ready 
to  hear.-  The  attachment  liaving  issued,  and' 
General  Jackson  appearing,  certain  interroga- 
tories were  propounded  to  him,  which  he  re- 
fused to  answer;  and  he  was  fined  $1,000. 
But  he  would  pass  on  to  a  more  important 
subject.  The  other  branch  of  the  gentleman^s 
pamphlet  made  out  that  General  Jackson  was 
guilty  of  no  offence  against  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  because  he  had  suspended  the 
laws  by  proclaiming  martial  law   from   the 


necessity  of  the  case ;  and  of  that  necessity  he 
was  the  sole  judge,  his  responsibility  being 
only  to  the  people.  This  was  what  General 
Jackson  himself  said  in  his  defence  which  he 
offered  to  the  court.  The  constitution  gave 
Congress  authority  to  pass  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ;  and 
under  that  Congress  had  passed  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
militia.  That  code  was  applicable  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  the  militia  when  in 
service,  but  it  was  not  applicable  to  any  other 
human  being.  Congress  itself  could  not  pro- 
claim martial  law.  It  might  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  but  it  could  not  suspend  the 
constitution.  A  proclamation  of  martial  law 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would, 
of  itself  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Congress  could  not  authorize  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  be  tried  by  martial  law ; 
least  of  all  could  it  authorize  a  citizen  to  be 
tried  as  a  spy.  This  was  what  General  Jack- 
son undertook  to  do.  He  not  only  suspended 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  but  he  claimed  the 
right  of  suspending  all  civil  authority.  In 
England,  under  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  this 
sort  of  martial  law  did  exist,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. The  Kings  of  England,  prior  to  that 
reign,  were  in  the  habit  of  raising  armies  and 
prescribing  rules  for  their  government,  and 
authorizing  court-martials.  They  went  one 
step  further ;  and  in  case  of  treason  or  rebel- 
lion, authorized  the  trial  of  citizens  by  martial 
law.  But,  in  1638,  it  was,  by  the  declaration 
in  the  bill  of  rights,  in  express  terms,  put  an 
end  to.  After  that,  the  King  was  no  more  to 
raise  armies  but  by  the  consent  of  Parliament  ; 
no  more  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  army ;  and  no  more, 
from  that  time  forever,  to  subject  citizens,  no 
matter  for  what  treason  op  rebellion,  to  trial 
by  court-martial.  It  was  xmder  the.  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  the  first  example 
of  such  a  trial  was  set  by  General  Jackson. 

Mr.  Dawson  then  addressed  the  committer 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  was  my  ardent  wish  to 
have  seen  this  bill  passed  without  discussion. 
But  as  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  desire, 
I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  join  in  this 
debate.  It  is  natural,  and  I  believe  fortunate 
for  the,  public  welfare,  that  our  statesmen 
should  entertain  honest  differences  of  opinion. 
Every  freeman  in  th6  land  has  a  right  to  think 
and  act  for  himself.  He  has  a  right  to  choose 
which  side  he  will  take  oa  every  public  or 
national  subject  of  debate ;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  insult,  or  abuse,  or  to  vituperate  those  who 
stand  opposed  to  him  in  opinion.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  respect  and  tolerate  every  man's 
opinions  so  long  as  he  is  decorous  and  sincere; 
and  I  claim  the  same  indulgence  in  my  own 
behalf. 

The  question  now  \o  be  considered  is,  was 
not  General  Jackson  justifiable  in  proclaiming 
martial  law,  and  making  New    Orleans  his 
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cftmp?    We  are  not  called  upon  to  inquire 
whether  Judge  Hall  acted  toward  him  in  error 
of  judgment,  or  with  a  malignant  or  vindictive 
temper?    No;  the  true  and  only  question  is, 
was  not  General  Jackson  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  that  surrounded  him, 
to  proclaim  martial  law,  and  to  make  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  his  camp?    I  admit  that  mar- 
tial law  should  be  proclaimed  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  only  in  cases  of  imperative  neces- 
sity; and  always  at  the  peril  of  the  command- 
ing officer.    And  now,  I  confidently  ask,  if  a 
case  has  ever  occurred,  since  the  suu   first 
threw  his  beams  athwart  the  gloom  profound, 
which   made    martial   law  more  imperative, 
more  absolutely  unavoidable.    Is  there  around 
me  a  mind  so  contracted — a  heart  so  dead  to 
all  deeds  of  daring  and  valor,  of  honor  and 
patriotism,  as  to  pause  and  hesitate  whether 
Judge  Hall  should  have  been  permitted  to  have 
lost  us  the  advantages  and  the  renown  of  the 
glorious  mctorieg  of  Chalmettef    I  ask  every 
candid  man  here,  if  Judge  Hallos  support  of 
LouaiUier,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  not 
unpatriotic  and  uncalled  for?    Intention  to  err 
constitutes  crime;  an  error  of  judgment  con- 
BtitQtes  no  guilt.    Now  I  appeal  to  every  well- 
regulated  mind  and  generous  heart,  and  ask  if 
General  Jackson  was  not  actuated  by  patriotic 
feelings  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  in 
guarding  against  attack  after  his  victory  ?    An 
error  of  judgment,  then,  should  have  received 
the  mildest  rebuke.    The  supremacy  of  the 
civil  law  would  have  been  as  nobly  sustained 
by  a  nominal  fine,  as  it  was  by  a  fine  of 
$1,000.     The   law   needed    no   victim;    the 
punishment    was   cruel    and    oppressive.     It 
aimed  its  blow  at  the  individual,  and  not  at  the 
victorious  Qeneral  who  was  accused  of  having 
merited   its    censure.     In   the   language   of 
the  honorable   member  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
Payne,)' he  had  closed  a  disastrous  war  in  a 
Ikue  of  glory.    He  had  saved  a  noble  city 
from  ruin,  and  her  grateful  citizens  were  call- 
ing down  blessings  on  his  devoted  £ead.    The 
fine  of  $1,000  was  cruel  and  vindictive;   and 
the  nation  should  long  since  have  repaired  this 
act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  her  misguided 
officer.    There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this 
case  which    can  tempt   future  officers  to    a 
similar  hazard.    Justice  has  been    so  tardy, 
that  all  must  feel  that  the  long  and  useful  and 
distinguished  life  of  General  Jackson  has  alone 
awakened  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  ingrati- 
tude.   Little  minds  are  incapable  of  such  noble 
dariug  in  their  country's  cause ;  and  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  power  can  only  be  sustained  in 
a  just  cause.    But  I  hear  the  cry  of  a  violated 
constitution.  "Whence  comes  this  cry  ?  Surely, 
such  devoted  patriots,  such  lovers  of  the  con- 
stitution, are  not  the  advocates  of  a  national 
bank;  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  of  national 
internal  improvements;  of  a  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South  ?    If  so,  I  bid 
them  remember  the  fate  of  "the  fellow  who 


swallowed  the  broadaxe,  but  got  choked  with 
the  handle."  T?mr  death  may  he  like  his  I 
They  remind  me  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee, 
who  "strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a 
camel.''  It  does  not  add  to  the  merits  of 
General  Jackson  by  attaching  the  blame  or 
censure  to  any  one.  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 
For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  will  admit  that 
Judge  Hall  and  LouaiUier,  may  both  have  acted 
very  conscientiously.  It  is  certain,  however 
— certain  without  a  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  upon 
— that  General  Jackson  acted  like  a  master 
spirit,  a  great  captain,  and  the  unflinching  and 
devoted  lover  of  his  country.  If  ever  an 
emanation  from  the  all-good  Being  animated  a 
human  form,  it  was  his  during  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans.  Gallant  spirit !  He  has  proved 
himself  his  country's  benefactor  and  the 
patriot's  model:  may  his  example  be  as  last- 
ing as  the  base  of  our  mountains  and  the 
flowing  of  our  rivers;  that  virtue,  honor, 
valor,  and  honesty  are  the  only  sure  guides  to 
honor  and  renown  in  our  fair  republic. 

I  would  that  I  could  impart  to  you  my  feel- 
ings as  I  stood  on  the  ruins  of  the  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, on  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  and  at  the 
fort  above  the  town  of  Pensacola,  a  few  years 
since,  and  reflected  upon  the  military  genius  and 
character  of  this  truly  wonderful  and  extraor- 
dinary man.  In  the  midst  of  this  sandy  waste, 
during  a  most  inclement  winters-such  as  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  that  country — 
he  commenced  his  march  late  in  November, 
with  his  troops  worn  down  by  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  privation,  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
He  had  fought  his  way  through  the  Indians  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  had  forced  the  Indians 
to  sue  for  peace.  He  had  taken  Pensacola, 
and  driven  the  British  out  to  sea.  And  it  was 
here,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  became  con- 
vinced that  New  Orleans  was  the  intended 
point  of  attack.  An  ordinary  mind  would 
have  shrunk  appalled,  and  have  yielded  up  the 
task  in  despair.  Seven  hundred  miles  of  an 
exposed  coast  were  to  be  defended.  No  means 
were  before  him,  except  of  his  own  creating. 
His  indomitable  spirit  felt  equal  to  the  task. 
His  energies  seemed  to  rise  as  the  storm 
thickened  around  him.  He  left  Mobile  on  the 
21st  of  November,  and  reached  Covington, 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  December,  accompanied  alone  by  his  aid, 
Major  Beid,  after  several  days  of  forced  march- 
ing. Late  at  night  he  was  about  to  snatch  a 
hasty  sleep,  when  he  was  aroused  by  hearing 
Commodore  Shields  fighting  on  the  lake. 
Shields  was  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  walked 
the  stormy  deck,  or  mocked  the  battle's  din. 
This  was  an  accident  worthy  of  all  considera- 
tion. No  doubt  now  remained  that  the  enemy 
were  at  hand.  He  seemed  gifted  with  powers 
of  ubiquity;  and,  even  with  a  shattered  con- 
stitution, his  body  seemed  insensible  to  fatigue. 
He  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  2d;  and  in 
five  days  and  nights,  without  sleep,  or  rest,  or 
repose,  he  had  surveyed  our  coasts,  repaired 
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and  manned  our  forts,  organized  oar  militia, 
established  armoriea,  and  was  prepared  for 
defence — evincing  an  energy  and  military 
forecast  nneqnidled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Gallant  spirit!  may  the  evening  of  his  days  be 
as  calm  and  composed  as  his  former  life  has 
been  brilliant  and  glorions. 

General  Jackson^s  arrival  in  New  Orleans 
was  hailed  with  that  delight  with  which  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner  views  the  sight  of 
land^  after  all  hope  was  lost  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  him,  as  the  only  hope.  All  before 
was  confusion  and  despair.  But  now,  brave 
and  gallant  men  rallied  to  his  banner.  His 
very  presence  elicited  every  latent  spark  of 
courage  in  the  land.  He  was  entreated  and 
urged  to  make  the  city  his  camp.  The  most 
noble  and  patriotic  feelings  pervaded  and  ac- 
tuated those  noble  and  heroic  men  who  rallied 
under  their  country^s  banner  in  this  hour  of 
darkness  and  gloom.  £very  one  of  those 
brave  men  felt  the  importance  of  his  station, 
and  gloried  in  being  considered  the  defender  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  avenger  of  his 
country^s  wron^.  But  one  feeling  prevailed 
among  those  heroic  men — confidence  in  their 
General,  and  devotion  to  their  country's  weal. 
All  united  in  making  the  city  a  military  camp. 
Humanity,  as  well  as  necessity,  demanded  it. 
The  citizen  soldiers  were  thereby  permitted  to 
enjoy,  in  a  great  degree,  their  ordinary  com- 
forts of  home,  until  the  trumpet  summoned 
them  to  the  battle  field*  The  property  of  the 
citizens  was  preserved;  and  no  act  of  oppres- 
sion or  violence  was  felt  or  complained  of. 
The  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  judges,  the 
city  authorities,  and  the  magistrates,  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  undisturbed  their  ordinary 
functions.  Even  the  amusements  of  the  city  were 
undisturbed.  General  Jackson,  in  making  the 
city  his  camp,  established  martial  law  ex  necessi- 
tati  ;  and  it  was  what  the  citizens  all  desired. 
It  was  just  what  the  Legislature  and  proper 
authorities  should  have  done,  if  he  had  been 
absent.  The  people  of  Louisiana  approved  of 
General  Jackson's  conduct  then ;  and  they  do 
so  stiU.  He  received  their  votes  three  times 
for  the  Presidency,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  the  politics  of  the  State  were  against  him. 
But  the  honorable  member  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Barnard)  has  roundly  asserted,  "We 
have  now  before  us  the  only  instance  in  the 
history  of  this  coimtry,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  of  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law.^'  Is  there  a  member  in  this  House  who 
does  not  know  that  General  Wilkinson  declared 
martial  law  at  New  Orleans  in  1806  and  1807, 
during  Burr's  conspiracy?  He  gagged  our 
presses,  and  imprisoned  our  citizens,  and  ship- 
ped them  to  Bichmond,  Virginia,  at  his  will 
and  pleasure.  He  defied  Judge  Hall,  and  refused 
to  notice  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  precisely  as 
General  Jackson  did.  Judge  Hall  never  dared 
to  bring  him  to  trial  for  this  offence.  Judge 
Martin  then  approved  of  the  General's  con- 
duct, as  resulting  from  the  law  of  necessity. 


I  do  not  desire  to  censure  any  one  in  all  tlus^ 
but  simply  to  state  the  &cts,  for  public  con- 
sideration and  reflection.  I  could  mention 
other  instances;  but  this  is  more  than  sufiS- 
cient  to  prove  that  the  honorable  member 
from  New  York  spoke  without  reflection. 
Hall,  Louallier,  and  Martin,  were  all  Euro- 
peans. General  Jackson  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  and  will  carry  on  his  honorable 
body,  to  the  tomb,  tJie  scars  received  in  the 
American  Bevolution. 

**  Look  here  upon  tills  pletnref  and  on  this.** 
«  Oh  1  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?** 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  had  hoped,  when 
this  bill  was  first  introduced,  firom  the  circum- 
stances with  which  the  case  was  surrounded, 
that  it  would  have  passed  the  House  without 
debate.  It  had  been  debated  for  a  lon^  while; 
and  he  supposed,  from  the  expresdon  of  opinion 
which  they  had  already  had  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  they  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  merely  to  act, 
and,  by  that  action,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  a 
grateful  people.  However,  there  were  some 
X)ersons  upon  that  floor  who  were  willing  not 
only  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  .bill,  but  to 
taunt  its  advocates,  as  had  been  done  by  a 
gentleman  there,  that  they  could  not  lick  it  into 
such  a  sJiape  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  through 
another  branch  of  this  Gapitol.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  meant  by  licking  a 
measure  into  a  palatable  shape ;  but  he  would 
tell  him  that,  if  he  meant  by  it  that  they 
could  not  pass  a  censure  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Judge,  he  had  no  disposition  to  lick  the 
measure  through  the  House.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  willing  here,  in  his  action  upon 
this  floor,  or  anywhere  else,  to  say,  in  the 
face  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  it  was 
not  only  an  illegal,  but  a  traitorous  act  If 
this  might  be  called  licking,  then  he  would  be 
one  to  act  in  the  way  which  the  gentleman 
called  licking.  He  admitted  that  his  feelings 
had  been  considerably  exasperated  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  The  gentleman  said  they  were 
about  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  to 
trample  upon  and  treat  with  indignity  the 
laws  of  the  country.  He  despised  the  ever- 
lasting attempt  to  shield  themselves  by  jndiciiil 
and  constitutional  objections  which  genUeraen 
resorted  to,  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The 
judicial  depiu-tment  of  this  Government  was 
entitled  to  respect,  so  long  as  their  conduct 
was  respectable;  but  he  could  tell  gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  the 
judiciary,  that  it  was  as  corrupt  a  branch  as 
any  belonging  to  the  Government  of  tbis 
country.  He  supposed  that  gentlemen  would 
attribute  his  want  of  reverence  for  the  judi- 
ciary to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  blacksmith; 
but  he  could  assure  them,  that  it  was  not  as  a 
blacksmith,  but  as  a  practitioner  in  the  courts, 
that  he  had  formed  his  opinions;  and  he 
would  then  assert  that  he  had  seen  the  judi- 
ciary frequently  attempting  to  usurp  an  author- 
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it7  which  did  not  belong  to  them.    So  far 
firom  attempting  to  throw  a  jndioi^  cloak  over 
all  cases,  he  wonld  treat  it  jnst  as  he  conceived 
it  deserved  to  be  treatea.    Bnt  it  appeared 
thejr  were  bonnd  to  make  the  bill  tmch  as  the 
other  branch  of  Congress  wonld  be  willing  to 
receive.    If  he  did   not   mistake,  the  otitier 
branch  had  heretofore  passed  the  bill  in  the 
exact  terms  in  which  it  was  now  offered,  and 
which  induced  the  gentleman  to  denominate 
it  a  licked  bill.    Why  had  this  bill  been  passed 
throngh  a  body,  the  members  of  which,  he  sup- 
posed, were  as  patriotic  as  the  members  of  this 
House,  though,  in  the  main,  differing  from  the 
friends  of  General  Jackson  in  their  politick 
views?    It  was   because    they  had   felt  tiie 
necessity  of  obeying  the  all-powerful  voice  of 
the  people  of  this  country ;  because  they  had 
felt  the  force    of  public  opinion,  which,  he 
thanked  God,  was,  in  this  country  at  least,  the 
great  lever    which  moved    all   our   political 
action;  and  he    warned  the  gentleman  that, 
if  he  attempted  to  dam  up  or  prevent  the  free 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  the  conduct    of  Judge 
Hall,  a  fearful  voice  of  indignation  would  be 
heard  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Too  long 
had  this  nation   been  disgraced   by  holding 
within  its  power  an  unjust  and  illegal  fine; 
and  it  was  his  firm  belief,  that  so  long  as  that 
fine  remained  to  rust  and  canker  in  die  treas- 
ury, so  long  would  it  be  a  fool  blot  on  the 
nation^s  honor.    So  far  as  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  services 
vhich  Greneral  Jackson  had  rendered  the  coun- 
try and  those  which  had  been  rendered  by 
Jodge  Dominick  A.  Hall,  he  had  not  a  word 
to  say.    It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had 
never  known  any  service  to  be  rendered  to  the 
country  by  Judge  Dominick  A.  Hall,  and  would 
not  even  have  known  his  name,  except  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  coupled  with  that 
of  General  Jackson  in  regard  to  this  transac- 
tion.   He   believed   there    were   many  men, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  who  were  seri- 
ously of  opinion  that  they  would  do  violence 
to  justice  and  right  by  returning  the  fine.    He 
would  go  farther,  and  say  that  he   believed 
that   there    were    men     in    the    country  — 
nay,  even  in  that  House — ^who  would  never 
forgive  Greneral  Jackson  for  having  licked  the 
English  army ;  and  he  believed  that,  from  that 
thne,  the  great  sin  of  General  Jackson,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  men  in  the  United  States, 
was  his  having  beaten  a  British  army  with  an 
inferior   force.    These   remarks   might   seem 
rather  harsh,  but  he  firmly  believed  what  he 
said;  and  if  any  man  thought  the  shoe  fit  him, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  put  it  on  and  wear  it.    He 
would  not,  in  this  brief  address,  attempt  to  re- 
capitulate the  services  of  General  Jackson  in 
the  trying  and  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed;  but  he  was  convinced,  from 
•11  that  he  had  been  able  to  learn  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  times,  that  no  man  short  of  General 
Jaduon,  then  breathing,  could  have  success- 


full;^  defended  the  city;  and  why?  Because 
he  was  the  only  man  fiiat  was  willing  to  incur 
sufficient  responsibility  to  meet  the  dangers 
he  had  to  encounter;  the  only  man  willing  to 
risk  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  sake  of  saving 
his  country.  He  took  the  responsibility  on 
himself  then,  as  he  had  done  on  other  occa- 
sions; and  what  was  remarkable,  he  never 
did  so  but  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
warmed  to  him  for  it,  knowing  that  that  re- 
sponsibility was  incurred  to  protect  them 
from  external  and  internal  enemies.  TV  ell, 
he  took  the  responsibility,  and  declared  mar- 
tial law ;  when  he  found  a  judge — an  English 
judge — instead  of  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the 
city,  aiding  and  abetting  mutiny  in  his  camp. 
When  he  found  this  man  assisting  the  treason- 
able and  disaffected  in  their  endeavors  to  en- 
tice away  his  men  and  leave  the  city  open  to 
an  exasperated  and  cruel  enemy,  he  took  the 
responsibility  of  "  shopping  him ; "  and  when 
he  had  shopped  him,  he  very  politely  put  him 
out  of  his  lines,  and  told  him  to  keep  out. 

Mr.  Peyton  wonld  not  have  said  one  word 
on  this  subiect,  but  for  the  high-wrought  eulo- 
gies heaped  on  General  Jackson  at  the  ex])ense 
of  the  memory  of  the  Judge  who  had  imposed 
the  fine  on  him.  He  would  ask  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  do  justice  to  General  Jackson, 
hyena-like,  to  dig  up  from  the  grave  the  bones 
which  had  been  long  since  laid  to  rest  ?  He 
professed  himself  as  much  the  friend  of  General 
Jackson^s  fame  as  any  of  his  pretended  ad- 
mirers on  that  fioor ;  but  he  did  not  think  he 
would  be  doing  him  any  service  by  advocating 
a  bill  of  this  nature.  He  believed,  however, 
that  this  measure  was  brought  forward,  not  for 
the  sake  of  General  Jackson,  but  for  party  pur- 
poses. If  not  for  that  purpose,  why  this  late 
movement  9  It  was  said  that  motives  of  deli- 
cacy prevented  this  measure  firom  being  brought 
forward  while  Gen.  Jackson  was  President. 
But  why  was  it  not  brought  forward  in  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  time  ?  "Was  it  because  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  Gen.  Jackson's  only  begotten  politi- 
cal son,  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  motive 
of  delicacy  prevailed  ?  He  believed  not ;  but 
from  other  and  different  motives.  It  was  be- 
cause the  party  was  then  strong,  and  did  not 
require  such  aid;  but  now,  being  politically 
bankrupt,  they  wanted  the  aid  of  General  Jack- 
son's name  again.  If  those  who  assumed  to  be 
General  Jackson's  friends,  and  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive care  of  his  reputation,  wanted  this 
money,  why,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  them 
have  it ;  though  he,  for  his  part,  thought  that 
it  would  be  detracting  from  his  fame. 


Wednesday,  January  3. 
•    Instructions  to  tTie  African  Squadron, 

Mr.  Adams  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  which  was  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  House  copies 
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of  all  the  inatnictions  given  to  the  commailling 
officers  of  the  squadron  stipulated  hj  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  of  9th  August,  1842,  to  be  kept 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slaye-trade.  Also,  copies  of  the  instructions  given 
by  the  British  Goyemment  to  their  squadron,  stipu- 
lated by  the  same  treaty,  if  such  instructions  have 
been  communicated  to  this  Goyeminent. 


Thuesdat,  January  4. 
Election  of  Po9tmaBter. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hunt  submitted  a  resolntion  that 
the  House  now  proceed  to  execute  the  order 
of  the  House  directing  the  election  this  day  of 
a  postmaster  of  the  House ;  on  which  he  moved 
the  previous  question. 

Some  conversation  ensued  between  Messrs. 
Adams,  Barnard,  Milton  Brown,  and  others. 

J.  M.  Johnson  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected 
postmaster  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Saturday,  January  6. 

Juvenile  Offenders, 

Mr.  Thomasson  remarked  that  business  for  a 
friend  had  caused  him  to  visit  the  penitentiary 
since  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  that  he  had 
seen  two  youths  there,  as  convicts,  whom  he 
thought  too  young  to  be  in  such  an  establish- 
ment ;  that  a  newspaper  of  yesterday  announced 
the  arrest  of  two  other  boys,  for  stealing  lace 
of  the  value  of  $10,  and  selling  it  to  a  woman 
for  twenty-five  cents.  This,  by  the  laws  of  his 
State,  and,  he  supposed,  by  the  laws  of  the 
District,  was  grand  larceny,  and  would  subject 
the  offenders  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary. 
He  esteemed  such  punishment  cruel  to  persons 
of  their  age  and  discretion ;  for  tlieir  conduct 
in  selling  exhibits  a  lack  of  capacity ;  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  see  persons  so  young  cut  oflT 
from  society  forever,  as  they  inevitably  would 
be,  if  made  the  associates  of  men  hardened  in 
crime.  He  desired  to  see  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  District^  a  house  of  refuge  and 
correction,  where  juvenile  offenders  could  be 
placed,  that,  by  force  of  precept  and  example, 
they  may  be  reformed  and  restored  to  society, 
and  thus  consummate  the  paramount  object  of 
all  criminal  law,  viz.,  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  He  therefore  moved  the  following 
resolution : 

Retolvedy  That  the  Committee  for  the  Pistrict  of 
Columbia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency and  propriety  of  providing,  by  law,  for  the 
punishment  of  youthful  offenders  other  than  by  con- 
finement in  the  peBitentiary. 

The  resolntion  was  objected  to ;  and  ther^ 
fore  was  not  received. 

The  Bulee  of  the  Houte. 

The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  was  the 
motion  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the  Select 


Committee  on  the  Rules  of  the  House ;  which 
was  pending  at  the  adjournment  yesterday,  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Dukoah) 
was  entitled  to  the  floor. 

General  JacJaon^a  Fine, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  0.  J.  Ingkbsoll,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Dayb,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair,  and 
proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
refund  the  fine  imposed  on  General  Jackson  by 
Judge  Hall  of  New  Orleans. 

A&.  Wellbr  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and 
rose  to  address  the  committee.  He  said  when 
this  bill  was  first  introduced,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Barnard,)  who  it  seems 
had  lashed  himself  into  a  rage,  announced  that 
they  were  .about  to  pass  an  act  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  but  that  they  should 
not  do  it  without  being  informed  of  the  fiact. 
Now  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  mft- 
jority*  on  that  fioor  that  they  could  have  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  gentleman  from  New 
York ;  that  ^^  a  Daniel  had  come  to  judgment^" 
and  that  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad  in  the 
land.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  spent 
a  large  portion  of  his  hour — and  he  hoped,  now, 
the  House  was  satisfied  that  there  was  some 
good  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  hour  rule — 
in  his  effort  to  prove  that  the  constitution  did 
not  permit  Gen.  Jackson  to  proclaim  martial 
law.  Why,  who  ever  pretended  that  it  did? 
The  friends  of  this  bill  placed  its  justification 
on  the  law  of  necessity.  The  dedaration  of 
martial  law  was  an  act  for  which  General  Jack- 
son was  responsible  to  the  country,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  was  surrounded  were 
not  a  sufScient  justification;  and  in  order  to 
decide  the  question  whether  General  Jackson 
acted  right  or  wrong,  it  was  unjust  to  argue 
what  the  circumstances  were  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  at  the  time  to  which  this  bill  re- 
lated. Now  what  was  the  position  of  General 
Jackson  at  that  time  ?  He  had  been  informed, 
previous  to  going  to  New  Orleans,  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  dis- 
affection existed  among  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  so  informed  by  a  man  who 
was  in  a  position  to  understand  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  a  fact  a&eady 
spread  on  the  page  of  history,  that  many  of 
the  naturalized  citizens  of  that  city  applied  for 
exemption  from  service  in  the  American  army — 
citizens,  too,  some  of  whom  held  high  office 
under  the  Government  of  the  State  or  Louisi- 
ana. And  after  General  Jackson  arrived  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  he  found  placards  in  the 
public  places  of  the  city  calling  upon  and  in- 
voking one  portion  of  the  population  to  a  servile 
insurrection.  It  was  well  known  that  this  dis- 
affection which  had  been  spoken  of  by  the 
Governor,  existed  to  a  great  extent ;  and  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  his  guard  against  this  disaf- 
fection, after  having  been  called  upon  by  the 
public  men  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  in- 
Yoked  to  proclaim  martial  law,  then,  and  not 
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till  then,  did  he  take  the  responsibilitj  of  that 
step.  He  placed  his  destiny  on  the  circum- 
stances that  surronnded  him,  and  relied  on  them 
for  his  justification,  knowing  that  if  he  was 
wrong,  he  was  damned  forever  in  the  opinion 
of  the  American  people.  It  was  now  contend- 
ed, by  that  act,  that  Gen.  Jackson  was  guilty 
of  a  usurpation.  Tes,  after  he  had  been  called 
upon  by  the  public  men  of  New  Orleans — by 
many  of  the  holders  and  owners  of  property, 
which  was  in  danger — ^when  he  acted  upon 
their  directions,  and  declared  martial  law,  it 
had  been  attributed  to  him  that  he^cted  with 
tyranny.  If,  then,  the  circumstances  justified 
him  in  proclaiming  martial  law,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  General  Jackson  to  disobey  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline in  his  camp.  And  the  necessity  of  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  being  manifest, 
the  only  question  was,  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing martial  law  up  to  the  Idth  of  March.  It 
was  true,  that  a  rumor  reached  New  Orleans 
tiiat  a  place  had  been  agreed  upon;  but  the 
Eame  day  which  brought  this  rumor  brought 
an  additional  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
ordering  General  Jackson  to  add  to  his  army 
two  additional  regiments.  General  Jackson, 
anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  his  own  people,  as 
well  as  of  the  enemy,  made  a  proposition  to  the 
British  commanding  officer  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties, but  that  proposition  was  rejected.  General 
Jackson  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  maintain 
his  position  nntil  he  was  relieved  by  official 
intelligence. 

But  after  his  victory  at  New  Orleans, 
when  all  classes  of  the  people  were  pouring 
forth  their  gratitude  to  that  man  as  their 
saviour,  who  rose  up  as  the  vindicator  of  the 
law  ?  Who  asserted  that  the  constitution  had 
been  violated  ?  Who  denounced  General  Jack- 
son as  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper?  Was  it  an 
American  ?  Was  it  a  man  born  on  her  soil  ? 
A  man  through  whose  veins  circulated  Ameri- 
can blood?  No,  sir;  it  was  an  Englishman. 
It  was  a  man  born  in  the  same  country  which 
sent  forth  that  army  which  General  Jackson 
defeated. 

Mr.  Babnabd  rose  and  requested  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  to  state  his  authority  for  calling 
Judge  Hall  an  Englishman. 

Mr.  WELI.EB  said  this  was  his  authority: 
The  declaration  had  been  made,  and  never  con- 
tradicted ;  it  was  also  stated  on  this  floor  a  few 
days  since  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
(Mr.  Slidbll,)  who,  he  presumed,  was  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Judge  Hall. 

Mr.  Baknabd  said  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  permit  him,  he  would  state  that  an 
old  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  city,  with 
whom  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  acquainted,  knew  Judge 
Hall  when  he  was  in  college  in  Pennsylvania 
at  about  the  age  of  16  years,  and  knew  also  that 
his  family  then  resided  in  Philadelphia.  That 
gentleman,  he  was  also  informed,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  Judge  Hall  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  WsLLEB  said  this  might  be  true,  and  yet 


it  did  not  prove  that  Judge  Hall  was  a  native 
citizen  of  the  United  States ;  nor  were  any  of 
the  parties  concerned  iii  the  contest  with  Gen. 
Jackson  at  that  time— neither  Hall,  nor  MorelL 
nor  Martin,  nor  Louaillier — natives  of  the  United 
States.  It  came  then  to  this,  that  the  American 
constitution  was  to  be  vindicated  exclusively 
by  foreigners.  This  British  Judge  was  to  be- 
come the  vindicator  of  American  law.  This, 
he  confessed,  was  to  him  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance. 

Now,  what  are  the  evidences  of  that'tyranny 
and  usurpation  which  are  attributed  to  General 
Jackson  ?  for  I  have  heard  all  these  beautiful 
epithets  bestowed  upon  him.  When  he  was 
arraigned,  he  quietly  tendered  his  answer  as  an 
ordinary  citizen  would  do.  There  was  nothing 
disrespectful  in  his  conduct.  He  asked  that  his 
answer  might  be  received ;  but  this  vindicator 
of  the  law — this  British  expounder  of  the 
American  constitution,  refused  to  permit  it. 
The  fine  was  imposed.  Where  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  tyranny  ?  Did  he  make  any  resist- 
ance ?  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  he  restrained 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  were  infuriated 
at  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Sir,  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  bestow  any  eulogium  on  ^ 
Gen.  Jackson.  His  acts  have  been  judged  by 
the  American  people,  and  they  have  decided 
that  the  fine  shall  be  restored.  It  may  not  be 
done  by  this  Congress,  for  the  gentleman  haa 
warned  us  that  there  is  a  party  in  the  other 
branch  of  Congress  who  will  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  biU.  But  if  it  do  not  pass  now, 
you  may  rely  on  it  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  act  of  justice  will  be  done.  You 
may  disregard  public  opinion  now ;  you  may 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  which 
is  thundering  in  your  ears ;  but  this  stain  shall 
be  wiped  out ;  you  cannot  prevent  its  final  pas- 
sage. General  Jackson  is  too  strongly  incor- 
porated in  the  aflPections  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  affected  by  any  thing  which  can  be 
said  here.  The  record  of  his  deeds  of  noble 
daring  on  the  field  of  battle  wiU  be  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that, 
when  the  history  of  this  country  comes  to  be 
written  out,  that  history  will  do  him  the  justice 
which  you  deny  him.  He  stands  renowned 
amid  his  countrymen, 

"  The  noblest  Boman  of  them  aU.** 

Nature  may  stand  up  and  say,  "  This  is  a  man." 
Such  a  man  cannot  be  iigured  by  any  declama- 
tion here. 

Sir,  I  have  already  consumed  more  time  than 
I  intended,  though  I  have,  in  a  very  desultory 
manner,  presented  this  question  to  the  House. 
We  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  important  victory  at  New  Orleans.  For 
myself,  I  should  desire  that  this  bill  should  pass 
this  branch  of  Congress  before  that  anniver- 
sary— 

The  hour  having  expired, 

Mr.  Dickinson  next  obtained  the  floor.  The 
bill  Uiat  is  under  consideration  (said  Mr.  D.) 
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proposes  to  restore  a  fine  imposed  by  a  Lonisi- 
aaa  judge  upon  a  Tennessee  general ;  and  being 
a  Tennessee  man,  I  desire  to  make  a  very  few 
remarks  in  regard  to  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  remarked  that  this  ought  not  to  be 
a  party  question ;  that  men  of  candor  and  up- 
rightness ought  not,  when  the  restitution  of  a 
fine  to  a  hero  is  to  be  made,  to  suffer  their 
party  feelings  to  control  their  votes.  Mr. 
Ohairman,  I  reciprocate  that  sentiment;  and 
to  know  whether  we  shall  do  ourselves,  and 
the  constitution,  and  the  country,  justice,  let 
us  take  a  very  brief  view  of  the  ^ound  upon 
which  the  judge  acted.  General  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans  was  surrounded  by  great  difficul- 
ties. He  thought  then,  at  that  moment  of  dan- 
ger with  which  the  whole  South  was  threaten- 
ed, he  was  justified  in  making  New  Orleans  a 
military  camp.  He  made  New  Orleans  his 
camp,  and  declared  martial  law.  Judge  Hall 
believed  that  General  Jackson  had  no  power, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  suspend  the  laws  by  a  declaration  of  martial 
law.  "When  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  the  court,  martial 
law  being  enforced,  General  Jackson  refused  to 
regard  it.  General  Jackson,  believing  that  the 
*  danger  which  threatened  the  country  was  not 
yet  at  an  end,  continued  to  enforce  martial 
law,  and  disregarded  the  process  of  the  court. 
The  judge  was  ordered  to  leave  the  camp.  It 
is  said  the  judge  was  a  coward.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  who  first  addressed  the 
House,  spoke  as  if  a  judge  was  expected  always 
to  have  his  gun  and  his  knapsack ;  and  if  he 
had  not,  he  must  be  a  coward.  This  seems  to 
me  certainly  a  new  principle.  But  how  is  it 
further  proved  that  the  judge  is  a  coward? 
General  Jackson  is  ordered  to  appear  before 
him.  A  Tennessee  general,  at  the  head  of  the 
Tennessee  army,  surrounded  by  his  life-guards, 
idolized  by  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  ap- 
proached the  judgment-seat ;  and  what  recep- 
tion did  he  meet  there?  Was  the  judge  a 
coward  when  he  imposed  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
dollars  ?  Was  he  a  coward  for  upholding  what 
he  considered  the  authority  of  the  court? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Cicero  under  similar 
circumstances  ?    Did  he  not  say — 

"  Inter  armiA  silent  leges  "  ? 

Was  such  the  conduct  of  Judge" Hall?  No, 
sir;  he' uttered  no  such  language :  he  imposed 
the  fine.  If  this  be  cowardice,  I  hope  that,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  Government,  we  may  have 
such  cowards  to  sit  upon  the  judicial  bench. 
We  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
declare  that  Judge  Hall  was  an  Englishman. 
But  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  an  English- 
man :  is  there  a  gentleman  upon  this  fioor  who 
believes  that  a  man  who  has  sworn- allegiance 
to  this  country,  because  he  happens  to  be  an 
Englishman,  is  necessarily  a  traitor  in  his  heart 
— that  he  is  always  compelled  to  be  a  traitor  ? 
Is  an  Englishman  more  likely  to  be  a  traitor 
than  a  Prenchman  or  a  Scotchman  ?  and  has  it 


been  reserved  for  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
to  discover  that  an  Englishman  loves  England 
more  than  a  Frenchman  loves  France  ?  or  that 
a  Scotehman  loves  the  hills  where  Wallace 
fought  ?  Is  there  any  man  who  loves  his  coun- 
try better  than  a  Frenchman  ? — ^is  there  a  man 
who  loves  the  warriors  of  his  country  better  ? 
Does  not  every  Frenchman  delight  to  dwell 
upon  the  exploits  of  Bonaparte,  more  than  an 
Englishman  upon  those  of  Wellington  ?  Does 
the  fact  of  Judge  Hall  being  an  Englishman, 
render  him  less  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  tban  if  he  had  been  a  Frenchman  ? 

Dr.  Linn,  the  lamented  Senator  from  Ms- 
souri,  put  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  on  its 
true  ground.  He  was  certainly  a  sincere  friend 
of  General  Jackson.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  make  Judge  Hall  culpable;  to 
heap  abuse  on  him  in  order  to  justify  General 
Jackson.  That  is  a  question  for  posterity  to 
examine.  I  hope  we  shall  not  go  back  twenty- 
five  years  to  cast  obloquy  on  the  fame  of  a  man 
who  has  left  no  relatives  to  defend  him,  whether 
he  was  a  native  of  England  or  America.  Gen- 
eral Jackson^s  fame  was  not  in  need  of  the 
support  which  that  would  give  it.  But  the 
gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House,  said 
Shat  my  colleague  had  represented  General  Jack- 
son as  a  be^ar.  I  did  not  understand  him  as 
intending  such  an  expression.  All  who  know 
General  Jackson,  know  that  neither  his  circum- 
stances in  life,  nor  his  feelings,  will  allow  him 
to  be  presented  before  the  country  as  a  beggar. 
My  colleague  opposes  the  measure  upon  the 
same  ground  with  myself— on  account  of  its 
containing  a  censure  on  the  judge.  We  are 
willing  to  vote  for  a  restitution  of  the  fine, 
without  Imputing  blame  to  any  one.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  received  the  money  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be 
restored. 

Sir,  I  understand  the  movement  of  the  very 
sagacious  and  adroit  gentleman  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  He  is  one  of  the  most  adroit 
politicians  on  this  floor.  Why  is  he  so  anxious 
on  this  subject  ?  Why  is  he  so  anxious  to  eu- 
logize General  Jackson,  unless  he  wishes  to 
interpose  the  name  of  .that  illustrious  man  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  this  country  ?  He 
knows  that  that  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  that  without  it  they  never  would  have  been 
able  to  raise  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidential 
chair.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  his  artifice  is  in  vain.  He  will  find  that  it 
is  a  worn-out  trick.  I  trust  that  the  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  who  are  anxious  that  the  fine 
should  be  restored,  will  vote  against  all  amend- 
ments, and  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wanted  to  do 
honor  to  General  Jackson,  he  thanked  him 
from  his  heart  for  it ;  because,  in  doing  so,  he 
honored  the  soldier  of  his  own  native  land ;  and 
with  him,  hundreds  of  his  (Mr.  D.'s)  constitu- 
ents, who  shared  with  him  in  the  glory  of  all 
his  battles.    There  was  not  a  congressional 
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district  in  the  United  States  which  numbered 
among  its  citizens  more  of  General  Jackson^s 
soldiers  than  his ;  and  yet  they  were  opposed 
to  Mr.  Van  Bnren  and  his  snb-treasnryin  1840, 
and  would  oppose  him  more  .effectually  in  the 
coming  elections  of  1844.  He  hoped  that  the 
friends  of  the  bill  would  not  put  in  it  an  amend- 
ment censuring  Judge  HaU ;  for  if  they  did,  he 
would  vote  against  it,  though  he  was  anxious 
to  vote  for  it  as  originally  reported.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  as  it 
was,  it  would  pass  and  become  the  law  of  the 
land ;  but  if  they  amended  it  with  any  censure 
of  the  judge,  he  did  not  believe  that  ^  it  could 
pass  that  body. 

The  friends  of  General  Jackson  had  it  in  their 
power  to  show  him  to  posterity  in  an  attitude 
as  glorious  to  him  as  that  of  victor  at  New 
Orleans.  They  could  show  him  to  posterity, 
teaching,  by^his  example^  the  lesson,  that  the 
military  was  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority. 
They  might  rely  on  it,  they  never  could  make 
any  thing  by  thrusting  General  Jackson  forward 
in  the  next  presidential  contest.  They  would 
find  that  the  people  would  regard  such  an  at- 
tempt as  an  insult  to  their  understandings. 
Such  had  been  the  case  in  Tennessee.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  political  capital  there  out  of 
General  Jackson^s  services,  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  signally  failed. 
He  would  tell  gentlemen  that  it  was  a  worn-out 
trick ;  that  they  would  not  be  able,  with  all 
their  skill,  to  hide  the  fox  of  New  York  in  the 
mane  of  the  lion  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  observed  that  when 
this  bill  was  introduced  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  0.  J.  Inqebsoll,) 
he  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  permitted  to 
pass  without  debate,  and  without  amendment : 
but  the  character  of  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Stephens,) 
and  the  debate  that  had  taken  place  on  that 
amendment  and  on  the  original  bill,  had  l^een 
so  extraordinary  as  to  justify  and  require  the 
friends  of  the  bill  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject.  For  one,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  shrimc  from  any  question  connected 
with  the  subjeet ;  nor  was  he  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  correctness  of  the  imputations  cast  on 
the  supporters  of  the  measure  by  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  it.  It  had 
been  stigmatized  as  an  after-thought  or  party 
trick,  as  a  humbug,  as  an  attempt  to  make 
political  capital  for  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion— 

Mr.  Dickinson  here  explained,  that  if  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  him,  he  had  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  speeches  and  not  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Douglas  continued.  He  thought  a  fair 
construction  required  him  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman confined  his  remarks  to  the  speeches 
made  in  support  of  the  bill ;  but  there  were 
other  gentlemen  who  did  not,  and  who  attacked 
the  bill  itself.  He  then  hurled  back  on  them 
any  imputations  on  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
advocate  the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  have 
Vou  XV. 


been  told,  continued  Mr,  D.,  that  we  are  the 
pretended  friends  of  General  Jackson ;  and  that 
those  who  take  the  opposite  ground  are  his  real 
friends.  Yet,  in  the  very  next  breatii,  we  find 
them  denouncing  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law 
and  the  constitution,  and  as  having  trampled 
on  the  rights  of  the  judiciary.  He  applied 
these  remarks  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, (Mr.  Peyton,)  so  far  as  he  imputed  to  a 
majority  of  the  House  the  introduction  of  a 
humbug,  so  far  as  he  asserted  that  it  was  a 
political  design  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
political  capital  for  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peyton  asked  leave  to  explain.  If  the 
gentleman  would  recollect  the  commencement 
of  his  remarks,  the  other  day,  he  would  find 
that  he  professed  his  wish  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
and  alluded  to  the  speeches  and  action  on  it 
here  as  a  humbug,  and  as  a  design  to  obtain 
political  capital,  &c. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  alluded  to  the  speeches 
of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  when  he  char- 
acterized them  as  humbugs  and  as  a  political 
design;  for  the  gentlemen  professed  to  be 
friends  of  General  Jackson,  while  they  were 
casting  obloquy  on  his  name.  Well  might  the 
old  hero  say,  God  deliver  me  from  my  mends, 
if  their  friendship  is  such  as  this. 

Mr.  D.  insisted  that  this  bill  was  brought 
forwand  in  good  faith,  as  an  act  of  justice 
—justice  to  General  Jackson  as  well  as  to 
the  American  people.  To  refuse  to  pass  it, 
would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  the 
American  people,  and  would  stamp  them  with 
ingratitude  to  their  bravest  defender.  He  was 
not  one  to  admit  that  General  Jackson  violated 
the  constitution,  or  the  law,  at  New  Orleans. 
He  denied  that  he  violated  either.  He  insisted 
that  the  general  rightfully  performed  every  act 
that  his  duty  required,  and  that  his  right  to 
declare  martial  law,  and  enforce  it,  resulted 
from  the  same  source,  and  rested  on  the  same 
principle,  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  bABNAED)  asserted,  from  which  Judge 
Hall  derived  the  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt, without  trial,  without  witnesses,  without 
jury,  and  without  any  thing  but  his  own  ar- 
bitrary will.  The  gentleman  asserted  that  the 
power  to  punish  for  contempt  was  not  conferred 
Dy  the  statute,  or  by  the  common  law,  but  was 
inherent  in  every  judicial  tribunal  and  legisla- 
tive body ;  and  he  cited  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  support  the  assertion.  He 
said  that  this  power  was  necessary  to  the  courts, 
to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  which  the 
laws  entrusted  to  them,  and  arose  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  Now,  it  was  from  the  same 
source  that  the  power  to  declare  martial  law 
was  derived — ^its  necessity  in  time  of  war  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  The  defence  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
their  property,  being  all  entrusted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanding  general,  it  became 
his  duty  to  declare  martial  law,  if  the  necessity 
of  the  case  required  it.    If  it  became  necessary 
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to  blow  up  a  fort,  be  was  authorized  to  do  it ; 
if  it  became  necessarj  to  sink  a  vessel,  he  wa$ 
authorized  to  do  it;  and  if  it  became  necessary 
to  burn  a  city,  he  wa»  authorized  to  do  it.  The 
necessity  of  the  case  was  the  law  to  govern 
him ;  and  he,  on  his  responsibility,  must  judge 
of  the  existence  of  that  necessity.  It  was  the 
first  law  of  nature  which  authorized  a  man  to 
defend  his  own  person,  and  his  wife'  and  his 
children,  at  all  hazards.  It  was  that  law  which 
authorized  this  body  to  rep'el  aggression  and 
insult,  and  protect  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative  functions ;  and  it  was  that  law  which 
authorized  courts  of  justice  to  defend  them- 
selves and  punish  for  contempts.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  this  was  a  high-handed  and  despotic 
power— one  that  was  only  to  be  exercised  when 
necessary,  and  which  ceased  when  the  necessity 
no  longer  existed.  Such  was  the  power  under 
which  General  Jackson  declared  martial,  law. 
at  New  Orleans.  On  this  part  of  the  subject 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  history  of  all 
the  occurrences  of  that  periodr— they  had  been 
detailed  in  a  most  faithful  and  interesting  man- 
ner by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana^  (Mr. 
Slidell.)  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know 
tiiat  General  Jackson,  who  was  the  command- 
ing general,  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare 
mattial  law  in  order  to  defend  the  city.  It 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  of  the  State  deeAed  it 
necessary.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know 
that  the  courts  And  the  whole  population  of  the 
city  deemed  it  necessary ;  and  it  was  sufficient 
for  him  to  know  that  this  immaculate  Judge 
Hall  himself  deiemed  it  necessary  Ay,  sir,  did 
not  this  profound  judge — this  pure  patriot— did 
;he  not  understand  the  constitution  and  laws 
when  he  advised  the  general  to  declare  martial 
law  ?  Did  he  d^em  that  his  advice  to  the  gen- 
.eral  was  to  trample  on  the  laws?  Was  he 
perfidious  when  he  gave  such  advice  ?  Was  he 
laying  a  trap  for  General  Jackson  to  ensnare 
him  ?  Was  it  in  good  faith,  first  to  advise  him 
to  declare  martial  law  and  then  punish  him  for 
it  ?  One  of  two  things  was  true :  either  that 
he  thouffht  it  was  the  general's  duty  to  declare 
martial  law,  or  that  he  was  a  false,  perfidious 
enemy,  seeking  to  betray  him.  The  moat 
charitable  conclusion  was,  that  Judge  Hall  did 
believe  that  martial  law  was  necessary;  and 
seeing  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy — seeing 
the  traitors  in  the  camp,  and  seeing  the  im- 
pending danger,  did  advise  the  general  to  de- 
clare martial  law.  Then  what  right  had  he  to 
arrest  the  execution  of  it  ?  If  the  general  had 
the  right  to  declare  martial  law,  it  was  his 
duty  to  execute  it,  and  Judge  Hall  had  no  right 
to  arrest  the  execution  of  it.  But  let  us  (said 
Mr.  D.)  take  another  view  of  the  subject. 
Gentlemen  in  this  discussion  had  assumed,  with 
much  boldness,  that  the  judgment  rendered  by 
Judge  Hall  was  a  legal  one,  and  in  conforniity 
with  the  stY-ictest  rules  of  justice.  Now  let  us 
examine^  and  see  if  it  be  so.  In  the  limited 
time  allowed  him,  (Mr.  D.,)  he  would  not,  on 


this  part  of  the  subject,  question  the  power  of 
the  judge  to  punish  for'  contempt.    He  would 
not,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  q^uestion  the 
power  of  the  judge  to  punish,  at  his  own  arbi- 
trary will  and  discretion,  without  trial,  without 
witnesses,  &c.    He  would  concede  the  position 
that  the  judge  had  the  right  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt ,  and  then  ho  would  contend  that  he  had 
no  right  in  this  case  to  render  that  judgment, 
and  that  the  judgment  was  illegal.    Now  he 
took  this  ground :  that  the  declaration  of  mar- 
tial law  of  itself  was  no  contempt  of  the  court; 
and  if  it  was  illegal,  it  was  a  crime  for  which 
the  generfil-  was  responsible  to  a  conrt-martial, 
or  to  the  civil  courts ;  but  the  law  of  Qontempts 
co\ild  not  reach  him.    Then  did  General  Jack- 
son do  any  act  that  amounted  to  a  contempt? 
Certainly  not.    We  are  told  that  he  arrested 
the  Frenchman  Xx)uaillier  and  confined  him  in 
prison ;  but  if  *he  did  any  thing  wrong  in  that 
act,  (which  Mr.  D.  would  not  admit,)  he  was 
only  liable  to  indictment  or  an  action  for  false 
impri3onment ;  but  there  was  no  contempt  of 
court  in  that  act    Then  as  to  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Judge  Hall  himself.    There 
was  no  contempt  of  court  in  that  act ;  for  when 
the  arrest  was  made,  Judge  Hall  was  not  sitting 
in  court,  but  was  at  his  lodgings  as  a  private 
citizen.    No  one  can  pretend  uiat,  if  a  judge 
of  one  of  our  courts  is  assaulted  or  otherwise 
maltreated  in  the  streets,  he  can  go  and  open 
his  court,  and  then  summon  the  psurty  before 
him  and  try  him  for  contempt.    Insudiacase, 
a  judge  must  seek  redress  like  any  other  private 
citizen.    General  Jackson,  therefore,  in  arrest- 
ing Judge  Hall,  subjected  himself,  if  the  act 
was  illegal,  to  indictmei^t  for  false  imprison- 
ment of  a  citizen,  but  by  no  means  rendered 
himself  liable  for  a  contempt  of  court    But 
they  were  told  that'  the  real  point  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  general  to  obey  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  Louaillier.    Now  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  that  writ  was  issued  on  the  5th, 
and  was  returnable  on  the  6th,  at  11  o'clock, 
but  it  was  never  shown  to  or  seen  by  General 
Jackson  till  after  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
returnable.    The  writ  was  therefore  a  nullity 
— it  was  dead,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
general  to  obey  or  answer  it  when  it  was 
shown,  for  it  was  then  no  longer  of  any  force 
whatever.    The  general,  however,   on   being 
brought  before'the  court,  submittea  his  answer 
on  oath,  and  in  which  he  purged  himself  of  the 
contempt  according  to  law ;  but  the  judge,  in 
a  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner,  re- 
fused to  receive  the  paper,  and  entered  the 
judgment  against  him.    If  the  refusal  to  ohey 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  a  contempt,  stiU 
the  general  purged  himself  by  oath,  that  it  had 
never  come  to  his  knowledge  till  after,  it  was 
returnable. 

General  Jackson  did  it  in  this  case,  and  the 
statement  was  not  contradicted ;  and  still  the 
fine  was  illegally  imposed.  He  (Mr.- D.)  was 
willing  to  stake  this  case  on  the  mere  question 
of  law,  and  he  defied  any  lawyer,  with  the  aid 
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of  all  the  technicalities  that  could  be  resorted 
to  in  the  case,  to  show  that  General  Jackson 
was  guilty  of  a  contempt  within  such  a  mean- 
ing as  ^onld  properly  subject  him  to  the  fine 
that  was  imposed.  Some  gentlemen  had  dis- 
cussed this  question  as  if  3ie  very  declaration 
of  martial  law  itself  was  a  contempt ;  but  he 
defied  them  to  point  out  a  single  distinct  fact 
which  amounted  to  a  contempt.  But  let  that 
pass. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bab- 
5Abd)  had  pronounced  this  bill  unprecedented. 
Ho  had  said,  and  others  had  said  so  too,  that 
it  was  an  attempt  to  set  aside  a  decision  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  to  repudiate  its  sanctity 
and  authority  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
But  was  it  unprecedented  ?  It  might  be  un- 
precedented to  remit  a  fine  for  declaring  martial 
law ;  for  the  imposition  of  such  ^  fine  was  un- 
precedented. They  had  been  told  that  martial 
law  had  been  declared  by  General  Wilkinson, 
and  yet  no  punishment  was  inflicted  for  that. 
It  had  also  been  done  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
by  General  Gaines ;  and  he  (Mr.  D.)  had  no 
doubt  that  it  had  been  done  by  others  without 
any  fine  being  iinposed,  and  hence  no  fine  had 
been  refunded.  !Bat  were  bills  refunding  fines, 
and  penalties,  and  assessments,  and  damages,  im- 
posed on  military  commanders  unprecedented  ? 
If  they  would  take  the  pains  to  look  through 
the  speech  of  the  late  candid  and  sincere  Dr. 
Linn,  of  whom  no  one  could  speak  but  with 
respect,  they  would  find  many  cases,  com- 
mencing in  the  last  century  and  coming  down 
to  the  present  time,  in  which  bills  of  this  kind 
had  been  passed.  That  had  been  the  settled 
and  the  uniform  policy  of  this  Government ; 
and  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  hero 
of  ^Tew  Orleans  should  be  excepted  from  the 
general  course  of  legislation.  Whoever  record- 
ed his  vote  against  this  biU,  stigmatized  the 
character,  and  affixed  a  stain  on  the  &ir  fame 
of  General  Jackson,  which  Congress  had  uni- 
formly refused  to  permit  to  remain  on  the  char- 
acter of  other  military  and  naval  officers.  And 
why  this  exception?  Why  this  unjust,  this 
ignominious  exception  ?  Was  there  any  thing 
in  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans  that  required  that  he  should  be  made 
an  exception  ?  Was  there  a  man  on  this  fioor 
that  had  the  hardihood  to  say  there  was,  and 
to  impeach  the  motives^  the  purity,  and  the 
fidelity  of  General  Jackson  in  any  act  he  did 
at  New  Orleans  ?  Was  there  a  man  there  that 
would  pretend  to  deny  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  that  high  summary  authority  to 
which  General  Jackson  was  compelled  to  re- 
sort? Was  there  a  man  there  who  would  pre- 
tend that  General  Jackson  did  not  save  the 
city,  and  the  country,  and  the  laws  and  proper- 
ty of  the  citizens,  by  that  very  exercise  of  high 
authority  ? 

These  things  would  not  be  questioned.  The 
necessity  'and  the  glorious  effects  resulting 
from  the  course  which  that  necessity  promptec^ 
were  acknowledged  by  the  whole  country,  and 


he  would  even  say  by  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Then,  as  far  as  this  bill  was  concerned, 
he  (Mr.  D.)  cared  not  whether  their  acts  were 
legal  or  illesd.  He  cared  not  whether  General 
Jackson  violated  the  constitution  or  not.  He 
cared  not  whether  General  Jackson  suspended 
all  civil  authority  or  not.  K  his  acts  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  defence  of  the  country,  that  ne- 
cessity was  above  all  law.  General  Jackson 
hazarded  every  thing ;  he  hazarded  both  life 
and  reputation  on  that  step,  which  might  ren- 
der him  immortal  if  it  saved  the  country,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  make  him  ignominious,  and  a 
by-word,  and  a  reproach ;  and  the  man  that 
dared  to  do  that,  deserved  the  protection  and 
the  plaudits  of  his  country.  He  did  not  envy 
the  feelings  of  that  man  that  would  get  up  and 
talk  calmly  and  coolly,  under  such  circum- 
stances, about  rules  of  court  and  technicalities 
of  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  example,  when 
the  city  might  be  in  fiames  and  the  utmost 
barbarity  might  be  committed.  What  were 
rules  of  court  but  mere  cobwebs  when  they 
found  an  enemy  with  his  cannon  at  the  doors 
of  their  courts,  and  when  they  saw  the  flames 
encircling  the  cupola  ?  Talk  then  about  rules 
of  court,  and  the  formality  of  proceeding! 
The  man  that  would  do  this,  would  fiddle  while 
the  Capitol  was  burning.  [Sensation.]  He 
envied  not  any  man  the  possession  of  such 
stoical  philosophy.  Talk  about  illegality  I 
Talk  about  formalities  I  Why,  there  was  but 
one  formality  to  be  observed ;  and  that  was  the 
formality  of  directing  the  cannon,  and  destroy- 
ing the  enemy,  regardless  of  the  means,  whether 
it  be  by  the  seizure  of  cotton  bags,  or  the  seiz- 
ure of  persons,  if  the  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quired it.  The  God  of  nature  has  conferred 
tnis  right  on  men  and  nations ;  and  therefore 
let  him  not  be  told  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
To  defend  the  country,  let  him  not  be  told  that  * 
it  was  unconstitutional  to  use  the  necessary 
means.  The  constitution  was  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  country ;  and  under  that  con- 
stitution, the  nation  had  the  right  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  that  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country.  If  martial  law  was 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  country^  mar- 
tial law  was  legal  for  that  purpose.  If  it  was 
necessary  for  a  judge,  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  to  punish  for  contempt,  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  for  a  general  to  exercise  a  control 
over  his  cannon,  to  imprison  traitors,  and  to 
arrest  spies,  and  to  intercept  communications 
with  the  enemy.  H  this  was  necessary,  all  this 
was  legal. 

But  the  ground  on  which  he  placed  the  de- 
fence— and  he  denied  that  General  Jackson  did 
any  act  which  was  not  justified  by  rightful  and 
legal  authority — was  as  high  and  as  sacred  as 
that  of  self-defence.  General  Jackson  did  not 
exercise  any  unnecessary  arbitrary  authority. 
He  did  not  suspend  the  civil  law,  nor  close  the 
civil  tribunals,  any  farther  than  was  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  military  defence  of 
the  country.    To  this  extent  he  did  do  it,  and 
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to  this  extent  it  was  right  that  he  should  do  it. 
In  other  respects,  the  civil  law  and  the  courts 
were  in  fnll  force.  True,  Creneral  Jackson 
would  not  allow  them  to  communicate  with  the 
enemy ;  but  they  could  not  surrender  aught  to 
the  enemy ;  he  deprived  them  of  the  power  to 
commit  treason ;  but  he  deprived  them  of  no 
power  that  an  honest  man  would  desire  to  ex- 
ercise. He  imposed  no  restraint  that  any  man 
devoted  to  the  country  would  regret ;  and  the 
men  who  instigated  the  proceedings  against 
General  Jackson  were  the  men  who  skolked  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 
The  House  then  a^ourned. 


IN  SBNATB. 

Monday,  January  8 
Oregon  Territory, 

Mr.  Allbn^b  resolution  (calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  lay  before  the 
Senate,  if  in  his  judgment  that  may  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  interests,  a  copy 
of  any  instructions  which  may  have  been  given 
by  the  Executive,  to  the  American  minister  in 
England,  on  the  subject  of  the  title  to,  and  oc- 
cupation of,  Oregon,  since  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1841 ;  also,  a  copy  of  any  correspondence  which 
may  have  taken  place  between  this  Government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  that 
subject,  since  that  time)  came  up  as  the  post- 
poned business  of  Thursday  last ;  the  question 
pending  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

On  this  question  Mr.  Allen  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays ;  which  were  ordered.  Mr.  A. 
then  addressed  the  Senate  at  considerable  length 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  prefacing  his  re- 
marks by  an  explanation,  to  the  effect  that, 
since  the  day  the  subject  was  up  before,  he  had 
'  discovered  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  per- 
son in  the  British  Parliament  who  had  made 
the  declaration  that  the  Senate  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, had  it  become  a  law,  would  have  been 
cause  of  war :  it  was  not  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  made  that  declara- 
tion. Mr.  A.,  however,  referred  to  the  authen- 
ticated version  of  the  debate  in  Parliament,  to 
show  what  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Peel  did 
say  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  justifying 
the  assumption  that  the  threat  of  war  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  this  Government, 
and  forcing  it  into  negotiation. 

Mr.  Aboheb,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  effect  nothing,  as  he  was  authorized 
to  say  that  no  negotiation  had  been  entered 
into  in  England,  since  last  session,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Oregon.  The  Executive  of  this  Govern- 
ment had  certainly  made  such  a  proposition, 
but  it  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  British 
Government;  and,  therefore,  the  instructions 
sent  to  our  minister  were  not  acted  upon.  The 
British  Government  had  since  adopted  the 
course  of  sending  a  minister  to  this  coimtry 
with  powers  to  negotiate  and  adjust  all  ^facul- 
ties with  our  Gh>vernment  on  the  subject ;  and 


I  that  minister  had  either  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  or  was  on 
his  passage  from  England,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected here  within  a  very  few  days.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  opposed  the  resolution, 
as  being  calculated  to  embarrass  the  Executive 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  or,  if  answered 
by  a  disclosure  of  the  instructions  to  our  minis- 
ter, as  likely  to  prove  most  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Messrs.   Mobehead,    Bsbsisn,    Riybb,  and 
Obittenden,  took  the  same  grounds  in  oppos- 
ing  the   resolution.     It   was   advocatea  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Benton  ;  the  latter  prov- 
ing, from  the  journals  of  the  Senate,  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
the  Senate  on  the  terms  of  any  treaty  about  to 
be  negotiated,  and  instanced  his  message  rela- 
tive to  Jay's  treaty,  in  1796,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion  of    boundary — ^this  very  question — ^was 
under  negotiation.    Mr.  B.  proved  from  this 
that  General  Washington  considered  it  within 
the  province  of  the  Senate  to  advise  with  the 
executive  upon  the  terms  on  which  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  treaty  was  to  be  laid  down,  and  that 
it  was  the  only  safe  way  of  proceeding  in  a 
question  of  territory.    Mr.  Woodbury  thought 
tne  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  imnecessanly 
sensitive  about  the  effect  of  the  resolution.    He 
did  not  see  that  it  could  do  any  harm,  since  the 
legislative  action  of  the  Senate  would  be,  like 
that  of  the  last  session,  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  treaty.    Messrs.  Buchaxan 
and  Kino  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  at  present ;  as  they  conceived,  what- 
ever the  Senate  might  choose  to  do  in  its  ex- 
ecutive capacity,  it  was  not  advisable,  under 
the  circumstances  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  the 
Senate,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  to  call  for 
the  only  information  the  Executive  could  give 
— ^that  of  its  instruction  to  our  own  minister; 
inasmuch  as,  if  furnished  and  made  known  to 
the  worjd,  it  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country.    Mr.  Buchanan  said  he 
would  vote  most  cheerfully  for  the  resolution, 
if  brought  up  in  executive  session. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution^  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Benton,  Breeffi, 
Colquitt,  Fairfield,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  SeiDple,  Stii> 
geon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury,  and  Wright— 14. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates, 
Bayard,  Berrien,  Buchanan,  Ghoate,  Clayton,  Crit- 
tenden, Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Haywood,  Hende^ 
son,  Huger,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  King,  UcDuffie, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morebead,  Phelps,  Porter 
of  Michigan,  Rives,  Tallmadge,  Upham,  White,  and 
Woodbridge— 81. 

So  the  resolution  was  not  adopted, 
The  Senate  then  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  January  8. 

General  JacktoiCa  Fine. 

Mr.  Thompson  ofTered  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  and  demanded  the  previous  question  on 
it: 

lUtoived,  That  all  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  bUl  No.  1,  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  shall  cease  at  four  o'clock 
this  daj ;  and  that  the  committee  shall  then  proceed 
to  vote  on  all  pending  amendments,  and  such  as 
msLj  be  offered ;  when  the  bill  shall  be  reported  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Phatt  desired  to  submit  the  following 
amendment ;  which  was  read  for  information : 

Whereas  the  Legislatures  of  eighteen  States  of 
this  Union,  containing,  at  the  last  census,  about  fif- 
teen millions  out  of  the  seventeen  millions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  have  instructed  their 
Senators,  and  requested  their  Representatives,  to  re- 
fund  the  fine  imposed  upon  General  Jackson  by 
Judge  Hall. 

And  whereas  a  strong  expression  of  public 
opinion  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  same  meas- 
ure in  the  remaining  States  of  the  Union :  there- 
fore, 

Be9olved,  That,  at  two  o'clock,  this  day,  all  debate 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  on  House  bill  Xo.  1,  to  refund  the  fine 
imposed  on  General  Jackson,  shall  cease ;  and  the 
committee  shall  proceed  to  vote  upon  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  pending,  or  as  may  be  offered  to 
said  bill ;  and  then  report  the  same  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  as  a  modification  of  his 
motion,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  fixing 
the  hour  of  two  o'clock  for  the  termination  of 
the  debate. 

The  Speakeb  said  that  the  question  would  be 
put  on  the  suspension  of  the  rules  to  allow  the 
reception  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Adams  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered;  and  the  question  being 
taken,  resulted  in — yeas  117  nays  54. 

Two-thirds  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  rules 
were  therefore  suspended. 

Mr.  Thompson  having  accepted  the  resolve 
of  Mr.  Peatt  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  offered 
by  him,  the  hour  heinc  changed  to  four  o'clock, 
with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Pbatt,  the  resolution 
thus  modified  was  read. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  second  to 
the  previous  question,  and  carried. 

The  House  then  ordered  the  main  question ; 
and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs,  Madison, 

Mr.  Saunders  submitted  a  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows—Mr. Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  yielding 
to  allow  it  to  be  offered : 

lUiolved^  unanimously^  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  this  House  to  wait  on  Mrs. 
Madison,  and  to  assure  her  that,  whenever  it  shall 


be  her  pleasure  to  visit  the  House,  she  be  requested 
to  take  a  seat  within  the  Hall 

He  moved  this  resolution  in  consequence  of 
having  seen  Mrs.  Madison  in  the  gallery. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to:  and  it  was 
ordered  that  Mr.  Saundebs  and  Mr.  Ghables 
J.  Ingebsoll  be  the  said  committee. 

General  JacJcson^s  Fine. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi, (the  rules  having  been  suspended  for  its 
reception,)  the  House  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  bill  to  refund  the  fine  im- 
posed on  General  Jackson  by  Judge  Hall,  at 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Stbenbod  said  he  did  not  think  it  was 
the  design  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that 
House,  as  had  been  said  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  to  make  of  this  political  capital. 
He  could  answer  for  himself,  and  he  thought 
he  might  also  answer  for  the  party,  that  they 
had  no  such  motives  as  those  attributed  to 
them.  But  what  motives  ought  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  those  gentlemen  who  declared  they 
would  vote  for  the  bill,  and  yet  made  speeches 
against  it?  What  capital  was  likely  to  be 
made  by  the  Democratic  party  out  of  this  bill  ? 
The  last  Whig  Congress  refased  to  pass  the 
bill,  because  there  were  amendments ;  and  now 
the  Democratic  party  were  to  make  capital  by 
passing  the  bill  without  amendments.  If  the 
bill  should  be  defeated,  the  everlasting  displeas- 
ure of  the  people  of  this  country  would  rest 
upon  those  by  whose  means  it  was  defeated ; 
for  if  tJiere  was  any  measure  which  could  come 
before  Congress,  which  would  awaken  a  feeling 
of  patriotism,  it  was  this  one.  General  Jackson 
was  too  nearly  connected  with  the  defence  and 
the  glory  of  this  country,  to  be  treated  with 
indignity.  Ho  was  held  too  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen,  to  be  neglected  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  in  that 
House. 

Mr.  S.  then  took  a  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  that  met  it,  the  available  means  at  the 
general^s  disposal,  and  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers that  he  had  to  encounter,  to  show  how 
imperative  it  was  on  him,  in  order  to  meet  the 
great  responsibilities  that  rested  on  him,  to 
exercise  the  greatest  firmness  and  vigor  to 
arrest  treason  and  disaffection,  and  prevent  it 
from  spreading.  He  showed,  that  at  the  time 
Louaillier  was  arrested,  General  Jackson^s  army 
had  been  greatiy  reduced  by  desertions,  by  the 
expiration  of  the  men's  service,  and  by  the 
release  of  numbers  availing  themselves  of  the 
certificates  of  the  French  consul ;  and  that  the 
enemy,  so  far  from  having  relinquished  their 
designs  on  the  city,  had  refused  to  accede  to  a 
truce,  and  still  meditated  another  blow,  to 
retrieve  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat.  Under 
these  circumstances,  had  General  Jackson  hesi- 
tated in  assuming  the  responsibilities  he  did, 
his  anny  might  have  been  dispersed,  and  the 
city  left  defenceless. 
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Mr.  Seyebanob  briefly  opposed  the  bill,  and 
declared  that  he  did  so  on  principle.  He  de- 
nied  the  power  of  General  Jackson  to  declare 
martial  law,  and  that,  consequently,  he  exceeded 
his  authority  in  imprisoning  Louaillier  and  Judge 
Hall.  He  contended  that  Judge  Hall  stricUy 
did  his  duty  as  a  just  judge.  He  cared  not 
whetiber  the  judge  was  bom  in  England,  Ire- 
land, or  Africa ;  he  gave  a  just  judgment,  such 
as  should  have  been  given  by  an  American 
judge ;  and  he  (Mr.  S.)  should,  by  his  vote, 
show  his  approbation  of  his  conduct.  He 
would  never  consent  that  a  military  commander 
should  assume  to  himself  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  when  the  consti- 
tution did  not  even  allow  Congress  to  do  it, 
except  .in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

Mr.  Halb  addressed  the  House  for  a  few 
minutes  in  support  of  the  bill,  going  over  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  in  giving  his  vote 
on  this  bill,  and  then  expressing  himself  soipe- 
what  pointedly  on  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing what  was  a  contempt,  with  illustrations  by 
the  recital  of  punishments  for  contempt.  He 
made  some  other  remarks,  and  concluded  with 
the  observation,  that  the  people  were  speaking, 
on  this  subject,  the  spontaneous  language  of  the 
heart. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House  without  amendment. 

The  question' was  then  taken  upon  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  of  Mr.  Stephens  : 

That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  since  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1815,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  g^en,  granted,  and  appropri- 
ated, to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  General  An- 
drew Jackson ;  and  the  same  be  paid  to  him  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, it  being  the  amount  of  a  fine  paid  by  him  for 
a  contempt  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
at  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  aforesaid:  Provided^ 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  intended  to 
be  so  construed  as  to  imply  any  censure  upon  the 
judge  who  imposed  said  fine,  or  in  any  way  to 
question  the  propriety  of  his  decision  in  said  case  ; 

which  was  negatived — ayes  88,  noes  122. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  having 
been  seconded, 

The  main  question,  which  was  upon  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being  taken,  resulted 
as  follows : 

Yeas.  —  Messrs.  Anderson,  Ashe,  Barringer, 
Beardsley,  Belser,  Benton,  Bidlack,  Edward  J. 
Black,  Jas.  Black,  Jas.  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bossier, 
Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Jacob  BrinkerhofiT,  Brodhead, 
Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown, 
Buffington,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Cary, 
Catlin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman, 
Chilton,  Clingman,  Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cross,  Cul- 
lom,  Dana,  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  W.  Davis, 
Dawson,  Dean,  Deberry,  Dellet,  Dickey,  Dickinson, 
Dillingham,  DougIas,<Duncan,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Elmer, 
Farlee,  Ficklin,  Florence,  Foster,  French,  Frick, 
Gilmer,  Willis  Green,  Byram  Green,  Hale,  Uamlin, 


Hammett,  Haralson,  Hardin,  Hays,  Henley,  Herrick, 
Holmes,  Hoge,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hubbell,  Hughes, 
Hungeriford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Gfaarlee  J.  IngersoQ, 
Irvin,  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Kennedy, 
Preston  King,  Eirkpatrick,  Labranche,  Leonard, 
Lewis,  Lucas,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  McCauslen,  Maclay, 
McClelland,  McClemand,  McConnell,  McDow^ 
McKay,  Mathews,  Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph  Morris, 
Murphy,  Nes,  Newton,  Korris,  Owen,  Parmeoter, 
Patterson,  Payne,  Peyton,  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Emery 
D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Ramsey,  Rathbon,  Almon  H.  Rea^ 
Charles  M.  Read,  David  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe,  Kit- 
ter,  Rogers,  Russell,  St.  John,  Sunple,  SannderB, 
Senter,  Thos.  H.  Seymour,  David  L.  Seymour,  Si- 
mons, Simpson,  Slidell,  John  T.  Smith,  Thos.  Smith, 
Robert  Smith,  Steenrod,  Stetson,  Andrew  Stewart, 
John  Stewart,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strong,  Sykes,  Taylor, 
Thomasson,  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Weller,  Went- 
worth,'Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Wilkina,  Wood- 
ward, Joseph  A.  Wright,  and  Yost — 168. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Adams,  Barnard,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Carroll,  Chappell,  Cranston,  Garrett  Davis,  fish, 
Foot,  Giddings,  Grider,  Hudson,  Josei^  R.  IngersoU, 
Jenks,  Daniel  P.  King,  McUvaine,  Morse,  Moeeley, 
Phoenix,  Rodney,  Schenck,  Severance,  TUden,  Ty- 
ler, Vance,  Yanmeter,  Yinton,  and  Winthrop— 28. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  January  9. 
Fea  Patch  Island. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dattobt,  the  bill  for  the 
settlement  of  the  title  to  the  Pea  Patch  Island 
was  taken  up  for  consideration  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  the  question  pending  being 
the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Tappak  when  the 
bill  was  last  up  to  recommit  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions  so  to 
modify  it  as  to  submit  the  question  of  title  to 
die  United  States  courts  for  decision. 

Mr.  Datton  addressed  the  Senate  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  giving  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
whole  case.  He  adverted  at  large  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  two  States — ^Delaware  and  ^ew 
Jersey— on  the  subject,  the  trials  had  in  both 
in  relation  to  the  claim  and  title  of  Gale,  and 
the  various  attempts  made  to  compromise  the 
matter  between  him  and  the  United  States. 
After  a  very  minute  and  clear  statement  of  aD 
these  particulars,  Mr.  D.  proceeded,  at  consider- 
able length,  to  argue  the  legal  and  technical 
points  involved  in  the  question  of  juiisdictioii 
and  title,  and  concluded  by  urging  the  passage 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bayabd  accounted  for  the  controversy 
relative  to  the  title  derived  from  the  Duke  of 
York  by  William  Penn,  and  stated  that  it  was 
not  till  very  lately  the  deed  of  the  Crown  con- 
firming that  title  had  been  brought  to  light  It 
appeared  now  that  the  objections  t&en  to 
William  Penn's  title — namely,  that  the  Doke 
of  York,  1682,  when  he  made  the  grant  to 
Penn,  was  only  a  subject  himself,  and  could 
make  no  such  grant  of  territory,  acquired  by 
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oonqaest,  for  his  Governxnent^  as  that  he  had 

made-- was  not  a  valid  objection,  inasmuch  as, 

when  the  Poke  of  York  succeeded,  to  the 
Grown,  and  became  James  II.,  he  confbrmed 
the  original  grant  Delaware  had  always 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  twdlVe  miles,  cir- 
cuit round  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in  conformitj 
with  Penn's  grant.  Mr.  B.  then  gave  a  minu^te 
history  of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  taq 
diums  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, and  also  the  ddm  of  Mr.  Gale^s  repte^ 
sentativea  He  urged  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  had  been  judged  best  to  acquiesce 
in  the  arrangement  made  by  the  only  parties 
now  really  interestedr-the  ITnited  8(iites  and 
the  claimants  under  G^e^s  title.  He  therefore 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  .! 

Mr.  Tappan  spoke  in  favor  of  his  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill,  with  instructiond  to  refer  the 
adjustment  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  United 
States  courts. 

Mr.  BsEESB  considered  the  question  narrowed 
down  to  this :  that  the  State  of  Delaware,  hay- 
ing ceded  all  her  title  to  the  tJnited  States,  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  having  granted  away 
her  title  to  Gale,  who  had  since  come  into  an 
airangeknent  by  which  his  title  is  nested  in  the 
United  States ;  and  one  of  the  United  States 
courts  having  pronounced  judgment  in  his 
favor,  it  remained  only  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  pay  for  it.  He  ^ould 
vote  against  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  but 
was  in  favor  of  its  reconmiitment,  with,  in- 
structions to  strike  out  ail  that  part  of  it  rela- 
tive to  the  arbitration,  and  appoint  appraisers 
for  ascertainiDg  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Batabd  informed  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Bbkebk)  that  the  trial  to  which  he 
alladed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  which 
put  Gale  into  possession,  were  not  conclusive, 
as  they  were  only  on  an  ejectment  case. 

The  Ohaib  stated  that  the  mover  of  the 
pending  motion  had  sent  in  a  modification  re- 
ferring the  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  courts. 

Mr.  Bbkvsb  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Bayakd,  not  distinctly  heard  in  the  re- 
porter's gallery. 

Mr.  Bbnton  characterized  the  whole  thing 
as  an  effort  ..to  extort  money  frona  the  United 
States,  on  the  mere  shadow  of  a  daim  got  np 
for  speculation. 

The  debate  was  continued  till  past  4  o'clock, 
by  Messrs.  Bbmtok,  Ci^ttok,  •  Batabd,  Day- 
tost,  BUOHANAN,  WOODBUBT,  BbXBSB,  MoDvF- 

Fo,  and  MiLLBB. 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOXTSB  OF  BEFRESENTATIYEB. 

WEDinesDAY,  January  10. 

Chneral  Betrenehment, 

Mr.  McKay  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions^ 
as  follows : 


Jietolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Forcifi^n  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire,  and  report  to  this  House, 
whether,  with  a  view  to  the  diminution  of  the  public 
expenditures,  and  without  any  injury  to  the  public 
service,  the  grade  of  some  of  the  representatives  of 
our  Government  abroad  may  not  be  reduced ;  and 
if  80,  what  reduction  of  this  description  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  be  safely  made.  Also, 
whether  representatives  now  existing,  of  any  char- 
acter,  may  be  safely  dispensed  with  at  any  and  what 
place  now  so  represented.  And,  also,  whether  some 
alteration  in  th^law  in  relation  to  the  compensation 
of  our  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  their  outfits  and  allowances,  may  not 
safely  be  made,  which  wHl  have  a  tendency  to.  check 
the  too  frequent  changes  taking  place  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  those  public  officers. 

Retolvtd,  That  the  Committee  on  Territories  be 
instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  this  House  what 
have-  been  the  expenses  annually  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  withid  the  severaL  Territories, 
including  the  salaries  to  the  judges,  and  all  other 
expenses  growing  out  of  the  organization  and 
the  holding  of  such  courts  for  each  of  the  three 
Territories  for  the  last  four  years;  also,  into  the 
expediency  of  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  within  the  Territories  within  the  lim* 
•its  prescribed  for  the  same  courts  within  the  States, 
and  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  circuits  and 
districts,  and  the  number  of  judges  and  marshals, 
and  lUl  other  officers  of  those  courts,  to  conform 
to  the  business  so  limited ;  and  further,  for  the 
establishment  of  territorial  courts  with  territorial 
jurisdiction,  to  be  organized  and  pdd  as  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  of  therespective  Territories  may  pre- 
scribe and  direct ;  and  that  they  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

Rudvedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  instructed  to  make  the  following  inquiries  in  re- 
lation to  the  expenditures  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  incidental  and  con^gcnt  expenscs'of  the 
judiciary,  namely : 

Ist.  Whether  the  per  diem  compensation  allowed 
to  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks,  may  not 
be  wholly  withheld  without  any  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic service ;  and  if  not,  whether  such  compensation 
may  not  be  wholly  withheld  in  some  circuits  and 
districts,  and  materially  reduced  in  all,  without  such 
injury. 

2d.  What  sums  are  paid  annually  in  the  various 
circuits  and  districts  of  the  United  States  for  rents 
or  otherwise,  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  court- 
houses or  other  buildings  by  the  various  courts  of 
the  United  States  during  the  respective  sittings  or 
terms ;  and  the  terms  or  sittings  held  annually,  and 
their  average  duration  for  the  years  for  which  the 
payments  for  rent  have  been  made ;  and  whether 
some  restrictions  and  regulations  in  reference  to 
those  payments,  as  well  to  produce  uniformity, 
as  to  promote  economy, -shoifid  not  be  made  by 
law. 

8d.  What  have  been  the  reasons  for  the  great 
and  rapid  increase  of  those,  expenditures  within  the 
last  few  years ;  generally,  how  the  moneys  appropri- 
ated for* those  objects  have  been  expended;  for 
what  services  the  principal  payments  are  made; 
upon  what  vouchers  and  testimonials  the  accounts 
for  those  expenditures  are  passed  at  the  treasury ; 
what  reduction  of  expenditure  may  be  made  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  with  safety  and  propri- 
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ety ;  and  whether  any,  and  what,  alterations  should 
be  made  in  the  laws  regulating  the  accounting  for 
those  appropriations. 

Heaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire — 

1st.  Whether  the  office  of  secretary,  created  by 
the  act  of  4th  July,  1836,  to  sign,  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  patents  for  lands, 
may  not  be  abolished ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  duty  of 
signing  said  patents  be  performed  by  some  officer  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  t^e  General  Land 
office. 

2d.  Whether  the  t^o  keepers  of  the  public 
archives  in  Florida,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
2d  March,  1825,  may  not  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  said  archives  transferred  either  to  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  office, 
or  of  some  public  office  in  the  Territory  afore- 
said. 

Sd.  Whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  12th 
June,  1840,  may  not  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  the 
consolidation  of  two  or  more  surveying  districts 
whenever  the  remaining  surveys  therein  could, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ^cretary  of  the  Treasury, 
be  completed  under  the  surveyor  general  of  one 
of  them ;  and  also,  of  allowing  the  discontinuance 
of  said  offices  whenever  the  expenses  exceed  twen- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  annual  amount  of  sales,  and 
annexing  the  lands  unsold  to  some  other  offices ; 
and 

4th.  Whether,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
Sales  of  the  public  lands  and  other  causes,  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  and  other  officers  attached  to  the  offices 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  may 
not  be  greatly  reduced. 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
authorizing  the  collection  of  reasonable  tolls  from 
travellers  over  the  Potomac  bridge,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  necessary  repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  said  bridge,  including  the  compensation 
of  drawkeepers  and  other  attendants ;  that  said  com- 
mittee also  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  pen- 
itentiary of  this  District,  and  the  causes  why  it  has 
not  heretofore  supported  itself,  and  whether  any 
changes  in  the  laws  provided  for  its  government  are 
necessary  to  insure  greater  economy  in  its  adminis- 
tration, consistently  with  the  object  for  which  it  was 
established. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  desertions  and  discharges 
of  American  seamen  in  foreign  countries ;  whether 
the  laws  passed  for  their  relief  have  been  executed 
or  not ;  and  especially  whether  the  act  of  the  28th 
February,  1803,  which  requires  the  payment  of 
three  months*  extra  wages  in  certain  cases,  has 
been  complied  with ;  and,  if  not,  then  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  penalty  on  the 
master  of  the  vessel  for  his  refusal  or  neglect  to 
pay  said  wages  to  the  consul ;  and  also  of  imposing 
a  penalty  on  the  consul  for  his  refusal  or  neglect  to 
account  for  the  same,  or  of  requiring  said  wages 
to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  collectors,  and 
by  them  accounted  for  to  the  treasury,  to  constitute 
a  fund  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  sea^ 
men. 

Resolve^  further^^IhzX  said  committee  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  act  of  1790,  so 
that  the  forfeiture  of  a  seamairs  wages  and  effects 
for  desertion  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States,  and 


not  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  to  be  applied  in  aid 
of  the  fund  aforementioned. 

The  resolntions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  were  then  agreed 
to. 

CorretpoTidence  Relative  to  the  Oregcn  Terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Wentwobth's  resolution  was  taken  up 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  House,  if  in 
his  opinion  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  inter- 
ests, copies  of  aU  correspondence  with  any  foreign 
Government  relative  to  the  occupancy,  title,  dis- 
covery, and  boundaries  of  Oregon  Territory. 

Mrs.  Mddison'^s  Seat  on  the  Floor. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mrs. 
Madison,  and  read  to  the  Honse : 

Washington,  Jan.  9, 1844. 
Permit  me  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  com- 
nuttee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  great  gratification  you  have  this  day  confer> 
red  upon  me,  by  the  delivery  of  the  favor  from 
that  honorable  body  allowing  me  a  seat  within  its 
hall.  I  shall  be  ever  proud  to  recollect  it,  as  a 
token  of  their  remembrance,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, of  one  who  has  gone  before  us. 

D.  P.  MADISON. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thttbsdat,  January  11. 
BlannerTiassefs  Heirs. 

» 

Mr.  Wbioht  observed,  that  there  bad  been 
placed  in  his  hand  a  memorial,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  present  it  to  the  Senate,  from 
Hamar  Blannernasset,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
Joseph  L.'  Blannerhasset,  praying  indemnity 
for  iiynries  and  for  losses  of  property  of  their 
father  in  1806,  in  consequence  of  his  arrest  on 
the  ground  of  connection  with  Aaron  Burr.  In 
connection  with  this  petition,  was  a  report  ef 
the  Committee  on  Oiaims  of  the  last  Congress, 
on  the  subject  made  on  the  memorial  of  Hrs. 
Blannerhasset.  She  died  pending  the  claim 
before  the  Committee  on  Claims  of  this  body. 
A  report,  however,  was  drawn  up  and  intro- 
dnced  in  favor  of  the.  claim.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  her  death,  the  question  was  dis- 
charged. He  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  that,  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  at  that  time,  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt  that  report 
He  moved  the  reference  of  the  petition  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Claims :  agreed  to. 

Drfence  of  the  Coast  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kino  remarked  that  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  Territory  of  Florida  rendered  it  neces- 
sary, at  an.  early  period,  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject.  The  whole  coast 
of  Florida  was  without  a  fortification ;  and  if 
any  Senator  would  turn  his  eyes  to  the  map, 
he  would  see  how  vastly  important  it  was,  that 
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some  points  on  that  coast  should  be  pnt  in  a  state 
of  defence,  in  case  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  this  and  any  other  opuntry.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  whole  region  of  the  West  have  to 
pass  oat  along  the  Gulf  coast,  almost  into  the 
grasp  of  another  power.  The  commerce  carried 
on  with  the  great  "West  will  be  thus  exposed 
to  plunder,  unless  there  was  some  point  in 
which  the  shipping  could  seek  protection.  It 
was  desirable  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  could  be, 
what  commlmication  could  be  made  through 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  so  as  to  supersede  tiie 
necesaty,  by  this  channel,  of  the  produce  of  the 
whole  West  passing  round  the  Gulf  coast  to  get 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  subjecting  it  to  ex- 
posure, and  to  a  contact  with  the  fleet  of  a  for- 
eign power,  which,  in  time  of  war,  might  be 
stationed  in  the  Gulf.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  has  to  pass  round 
the  Florida  coast ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  after 
expending  so  much  elsewhere  to  protect  the 
property  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  that 
they  should  not  overlook  a  point  which  was 
more  defenceless,  and  as  important  to  be  de- 
fended as  any  other  part  of  our  coast.  It  was 
simply  with  that  view  that  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country 
to  the  subject,  in  order  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  way  in  which  the  vast  commerce 
of  that  region  may  be  protected,  and  security 
given  to  the  property  there.  He  then  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution,  viz : 

JUsolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed 
to  commniiicate  to  the  Senate  the  correspondence 
with  General  Worth,  and  other  officers,  relative  to 
fortifying  the  keys  and  islands  around  Gape  Florida, 
and  for  connectlag  the  waters  of  the  river  Matan- 
zas  and  the  Mosquito  Lagoon  with  Indian  River,  at 
the  harbor  in  East  Florida.  And  also  to  commu- 
nicate such  further  information,  including  plats  and 
surveys,  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  depart- 
ment, Illative  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
across  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  with  an  estimate 
of  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  alla'ded  to,  and  of  con- 
Btmcting  the  railroad  with  the  aid  of  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Florida. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  resolution,  by 
genend  consent ;  and  it  was  adopted. 


HOUSE  OF  RSPRESBlTTATIVBa 

Wednesday,  January  17. 

B^tecd  qfSalt  Duties. 

The  following  bill  was  introduced,  on  leave, 
by  Mr.  0.  Johnson  : 

A  BILL  to  repeal  the  duties  on  ^t,  and  the  boun- 
ties and  allowances  made  in  consequence  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SencUe  and  House  of  Repre' 
tenJUUwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
grett  ataembled^  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  next,  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  con- 
tinoe  in  force  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  laying  a 


duty  on  imported  salt,  granting  a  bounty  on  pickled 
fish  exported,  and  allowances  to  certain  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries,' "  approved  the  ninth  of 
February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen ; 
and  the  said  act  so  continued  in  force,  approved  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirteen,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed;  and  that,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  of 
June  aforesaid,  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts  as  lays 
a  duty  on  salt  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed; 
and  that,  from  apd  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  salt 
shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty ;  Provideel,  That  for  the  recovery  and  receipt 
of  such  duties  as  shall  have  accrued,  and  on  the 
day  aforesaid  respectively  remain  outstanding,  and 
for  the  recovery  and  distribution  of  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  and  the  remission  thereof,  respec- 
tively, which  shall  have  been  incurred  before  and 
on  the  said  day,  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid 
acts  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  so  much 
of  the  aforesaid  acts,  or  any  other  acts,  as  allows 
a  bounty  on  exported  salt  provisions  and  pickled 
fish,  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  duties  on  the  salt  em- 
ployed in  curing  the  same ;  and  so  much  of  any 
act  or  acts  as  makes  allowances  to  the  owners  and 
crews  of  fishing-vessels,  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of 
the  duties  paid  on  salt  used  by  the  same,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  repeided ;  Provided^  That 
the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  acts  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  virtue  for  the  payment  of  the  boun- 
ties or  allowances  incurred  or  payable  on  the  said 
thirtieth  of  June  next 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice, 

Mr.  0.  Johnson  moved  that  it  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  WiNTHBOP  moved  that  it  be  committed 
to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
state  of  Ihe  Union. 

Debate  arising,  the  bill  was  laid  over,  among 
the  orders  on  the  Speaker^s  table. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thuesdat,  January  18. 

Post  Office  Returns. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  pro  tern,  liud  before  the  Sen* 
ate  a  communication  from  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  4th  instant,  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  newa- 
papers,  which  passed  through  the  post  ofiices 
in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1848,  the  number  free,  and  those  on 
which  postege  was  paid,  &c.  Accompanying 
also,  w&s  a  statement  of  the  free  letters  and 
documents  mailed  from  the  post  ofi&ce  in  Wash- 
ington city  for  three  weeks  during  the  session 
of  Congress,  spring,  1840,  as  follows : 

F<yr  the  week  commencing  April  27,  and  ending 

May  2, 1840. 

Free  letters  from  Congress       -  -        6,487 

**•  from  executive  departments      7,287 

Total  free  letters     -  -  -        18,674 

96,688  public  documents,  weighing  8,049  lbs. 
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For   Hu  wek    commencinff  May  27,  ami  ending 

June  2, 1840. 

Free  letters  from  Congress       -           -  6,500 

from  ezecutive  departments  7,455 


u 


Total  free  letters     -  -  -        18,955 

108,912  public  documents,  weighing  9,076  lbs. 

Far  the  wek  eommeneing  July  1,  and  ending  July 

7,  1840. 

Free  letters  from  Congress       -  -        7,426 

from  executive  departments      7,840 


i( 


Total  free  letters     -  -  -        14,766 

186,768  public  documents,  weighing  15,561  lbs. 

Total  public  documents  in  8   weeks,  892,268; 
weighing  82,689  lbs. 

Total  public  documents  in  88  weeks,  4,814,948  ; 
weighing  859,579  lbs. 

Total  free  letters  in  8  weeks,  42,895.  ' 

Total  free  letters  iu  88  weeks,  466,845. 
Whole  number  of  documents  in  session 


of  88  weeks 
859,579  lbs. 
Whole  number  of  free  letters 
in  session  of  88  weeks 

Total  documents  und  free  let- 
ters sent  during  session  of 
88  weeks 


4,314,948— weight, 


466,845. 


4.781,298 


On  motion  by  Mr.  King,  the  above  report 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  rost 
Office  and  Post  Roads. 

Subsequently,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Jabnaoin, 
who  was  instructed  to  make  the  motion  by  the 
Post  Office  Committee,  the  above  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS. 

Monday,  January  22. 
Bridge  at  Wheeling. 

Mr.  WiLKiNS  presented  the  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  instruotiug  their 
Senators  and  requesting  their  Representatives 
in«Congress  to  vote  against  any  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling,  or  the  raising  of  any  super- 
structure calculated  to  impede  the  navigation 
of  that  great  thoroughfare ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals. 

Mr.  Stbenbod  presented  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Elliott,  a  scientific  engineer  and  practical  me- 
chanic, showing  that  such  a  work  would  not 
Impede  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio ;  and  moved 
that  it  be  referr^  to  the  same  oommittee,  and 
printed. 

The  Spbakbb  said  that  it  oonld  only  be  re- 
ceived by  general  consent. 

Mr.  DicKBT  objected,  and  it  was  not  received. 


IN  SENATE. 


Tuesday,  January  28. 
designation  of  Mr.  Sprague. 
The  Peesidebt  j^  tern.  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  following  oommunication ;  which  was 
read: 

To  the  Hon.  Willie  P.  Mangum^  President  pro  tern, 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  In  consequence  of  a  most  painful  occa^ 
rence,  I  have  resigned  my  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  herewith  respectfully  transmit 
to  you  "a  copy  of  mj  letter  of  rengnalion  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  t^ie  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  is  now  in  session. 

In  &U8  taking  leave  of  the  Senate,  I  cannot  with- 
hold the  expression  of  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  whidi 
I  have  received  on  every  occasion,  and  my  best  and 
warmest  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness^  and 
that  of  every  member  of  the  honorable  body  over 
which  you  preside. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  the  highest  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  SPRAGUEL 

Providence,  R.  L,  Jan.  1*7, 1844. 

Slaoe  Representation. 

Mr.  Bates  presented  a  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  instmcting 
the  Senators  and  requesting  the  Representatives 
from  that  State  to  vote  for  such  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  as  will  allow  only  free  per- 
sons to  be  represented ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
abrogate  slave  representation.  The  resolution 
proposing  the  amendment  was  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  to  be 
acted  on  according  to  the  fifth  article.  The  third 
clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  shall 
read  in  the  words  following  :  Representatives  sad 
direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  are  or  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers  of  free 
persons,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  The  actual 
enumeration  shall  be  made  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years  in  such  manner 
as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number 
of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  representative.  * 

Mr.  KiNa'said  he  oould  but  regret  that  it  hsd 
become  the  duty  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  present  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  proposition  of  the  LegisUtore 
of  his  State  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Was  there 
a  man  within  the  hearing  of  his  voioe  that  be- 
lieved, for  one  moment^  that  such  an  amend- 
ment could  be  made ;  and  if  it  could  be,  by 
any  possibility,  that  the  federal  Govemm«it 
woold  last  for  .twenty-four  hours  after  it  was 
made.  It  is  a  resolution  (said  Mr.  K.)  framed 
almost  identically  like  that  which  had  been 
concocted  by  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  in 
another  period  in  the  history  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  is  such  as  was,  during  the  late  war, 
passed  hy  the  Hartford  oonvention ;  when  a  set 
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of— he  would  not  now  characterize  them — 
who,  finding  the  United  States  engaged  in  a 
war  to  which  thej  were  opposed,  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  snccessful  prosecu- 
tion. They  met  together  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  passed  resolutions,  one  of 
which  was  precisely  similar  to  this  resolution. 
That  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
Bboold  take  np  one  of  these  resolutions,  after  so 
many  attempts  to  e2q>lain  them  away,  and  get 
clear  of  the  odium  connected  with  them,  and 
to  adopt  its  very  words,  showed  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  an  institution,  which,  if  persisted 
in,  was  calculated  to  sap  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Gk>yemment  itself.  He  regretted — he 
could  not  but  regret,  as  an  American  citizen — 
that  the  citizens  of  the  South  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  repose  in  the  security  which  they 
supposed  themselves  to  have,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  He  repeated,  that  every 
effort  of  this  kind  was  calculated  to  snap  asun- 
der the  bonds  of  this  Union.  There  are  too 
many  cases  of  this  kind,  having  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  Union,  by  creating  unkind  feelings 
between  two  sections.  Every  such  effort  can- 
not fail  to  alienate  still  more  those  who  now 
believe  themselves  to  be  oppressively  and  un- 
justly treated.  He  said  that  he  trusted  in  God 
that  all  such  unholy  efforts  against  the  union 
of  the  country  might  be  defeated.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  intended  to  protect  and  guard  the 
interests  of  all  sections;  and,  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  the  land,  those  patriotic  fathers 
who  modell€»d  that  instrument  looked  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole ;  'and  this  incendiary 
movement,  whether  it  came  from  the  legislature 
of  a  State,  or  from  individual  fanatics,  deserved 
not  only  the  condemnation,  but  the  execration, 
of  every  man  devoted  to  the  permanent  exist- 
ence of  this  Government.  He  would  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  such  a 
proposition,  oome  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might.  Was  Massachusetts  desirous  to  dissolve 
the  Government?  It  so  appeared;  for  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  contamination  by 
the  union  which  existed  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Mr.  E.  said  he  would 
not  give  way  to  the  feelincs  excited  in  his 
breast  by  the  effort  thus  made  to  destroy  the 
government  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Batbs  said  he  had  no  desire  to  be^  a 
discussion  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  sug- 
gested to  the  Senate  tiiat  they  be  laid  on  the 
table.  As  the  resolutions  had  been  referred  in 
the  other  House  to  a  special  committee,  he 
wished  no  further  order  upon  them,  than  to 
have  them  laid  upon  the  table.  Being  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  his  State,  he  felt  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  present  them  in  a 
proper  manner.  So  far  from  having  a  wish  to 
excite  discussion,  his  purpose  was  to  avoid  it. 
He  therefore  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table;  which  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate.  As  it  was  the  ordinary  courtesy  due 
to  a  State,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Senate 
would  agree  to  their  being  printed. 


The  Ghaib  remarked,  that  no  objection  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolu- 
tions on  the  table,  as  was  usual,  t^ey  were 
considered  as  received ;  but  as  objection  was 
raised,  the  first  question  would  be  on  ^e  re- 
ception of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Setieb  said  he  objected  to  the  reception 
of  the  resolutions ;  and  as  the  small  States  in 
that  body  were  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
large,  no  injustice  could  be  done.  On  resolu- 
tions of  a  similar  character,  (he  believed  from 
Vermont,)  two  years  since,  the  same  question 
was  made. 

The  Ghaib  again  'stated  the  question ;  which, 
he  said,  would  be  on  the  reception  of  the  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  Cbitteitdbn  expressed  a  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  their  reception.  He 
hoped  hii  friend  from  Alabama  would  with- 
draw his  objection. 

Mr.  Kino  said  he  had  made  none  to  their 
reception. 

Mr.  GBiTTENDEEr  was  of  that  opinion.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  Sbvieb  was  of  the  impression  that  a 
similar  motion  was  once  made  in  the  case  of 
resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Mebbiok  said  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  mistaken.  The  idea  was  suggested ;  but, 
as  the  resolutions  came  from  a  State,  the  ques- 
tion of  reception  was  not  raised. 

Mr.  Sbvieb  withdrew  his  objection. 

The  resolutions  were  received,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table ;  and  the  question  on  printing 
was  still  pending. 

Mr.  Bagbt  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordered;  and  the  question  on 
printing  being  puti,  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Gboate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Porter  of  Michigan,  Upham,  White,  and 
Woodbri  dge. — 14. 

NATS.--Me88r8.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bag- 
by,  Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Fairfield,  Fulton,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hi^ger, 
Jamagin,  King,  McDoffie,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Rives, 
Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Woodbury,  and 
Wright.— 26. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  have  the  resolutions 
printed. 

ITa/Dal  SchooTa, 

Mr.  Bayabd,  on  leave,  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  in- 
struction in  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States ;  which  was  read  twice,  uid  referred  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  January  28. 

Amendment  qf  the  Conetitution — Sla/fie  JSepre- 

sentation, 

Mr.  Adams  asked  permission  to  present  a 
series  of  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
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sachusotts,  on  the  same  subject  as  some  others, 
which  were  presented  some  short  tifne  ago,  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  so 
as  to  exclude  slave  representation.  He  wished 
to  present  them  at  this  time,  that  they  might 
go  to  the  same  committee  as  the  other  resolu- 
tions were  sent  to. 

The  reading  was  called  for. 

The  Clerk  commenced  the  reading  accord- 
ingly; hut 

Mr.  Campbell  interposed,  and  said  it  was 
unnecessary  to  read  further,  as  he  should  ob- 
ject to  their  reception. 

Mr.  Adams  asked  for  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  to  enable  him  to  present  them.  He  said 
the  reason  why  he  asked  leave  to  present  them 
now  was,  that  such  opportunity  was  not  afford- 
ed him  yesterday — Massachusetts  not  having 
been  then  called ;  nor  could  he  conceive  what 
honorable  motive  could  induce  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  now  to  object. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  would  like  to  know 
what  honorable  motive  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  could  have  in  now  presenting 
them.  The  gentleman  from  Ma^^husetts 
might  wait  his  time. 

Mr.  Adams  again  called  for  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  reading  of  the  resolutions  was  called  for ; 
and  they  were  read  at  length. 

Mr.  Saitxdebs  was  understood  to  inquire 
whether  the  resolutions  were  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Adams  replied  that  they  were ;  and  he 
added  that  they  were  introduced  by  tlie  leader 
of  the  democratic  party  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Saunders  assured  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  that  information  gave  him 
no  pain. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Inoebsoll  said  that  he  had  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
which  he  deemed  of  some  importance.  He  had 
understood  that  the  resolution  some  time  since 
presented  was  written  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  himself;  and  he  (Mr. 
0.  J.  I.)  wished  to  know  whether  that  gentle- 
man would  condescend  to  answer  the  question 
whether  that  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Adams — ^suddenly  turning  from  Mr.  I., 
and  addressing  the  Chair :)  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  [Great  laughter,  and 
cries  of  "  He  evades  the  question."] 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken,  and  re- 
sulted thus — yeas  60,  nays  105. 

So  the  rules  were  not  suspended. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  January  29. 

Mr.  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  appeared  in 
his  seat  to-day,  for  the  first  time  this  session. 

River  Improvements. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 


bill  to  grant  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  ud  iu 
the  improvement  of  uie  Fox  and  Wisoonsin 
Rivers,  and  to  connect  the  same  by  a  caxuil,  ia 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chaib  said  that  the  question  pendiiig 
was  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tallmadgb  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  latter  clause  of  the  first 
section,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  section  of 
the  bill,  was  stricken  out.  He  had  assented  to 
those  amendments  the  other  day,  and  voted  for 
them  under  the  expectation  that  the  bill,  as 
thus  amended,  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill ;  but 
he  found  that  there  was  still  some  objectioD  to 
it;  and  that  there  were  others  who  were 
better  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  it  stood.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  restore  tbe 
bill  to  its  original  shape.  Therefore,  he  moved 
to  reconsider  the  vote  striking  out  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  section,  providing  that  the 
canal  and  improvements  shall  be  a  public  high- 
way for  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  &c.,  of 
the  United  States ;  and  providing  also,  that  no 
greater  toll  shall  be  collected  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  canal  and  improvements  in  repair* 
Also,  the  vote  striking  out  the  section,  pro- 
viding that  the  proceeds  of  the  land  shall  be 
applied  to  the  improvement,  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department,  or  the  topographical 
engineers  belonging  to  that  department.  After 
due  consideration  he  believed  that  this  section 
should  remain ;  and  that  it  was  better,  in  the 
present  condition  in  which  that  country  was, 
that  the  works  should  be  constructed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  would 
take  some  little  time  before  the  proceeds  would 
be  received  into  the  treasury  to  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  go  on  with  it.  If  the  bill 
was  passed  in  this  form,  it  would  have  the 
effect  to  give  security  to  those  who  purchase 
the  land,  that  the  work  will  in  due  time  be 
made.  They  will  consequently  go  on  and  im- 
[)rove  their  lands.  In  the  mean  time,  when  this 
Territory  comes  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  Con- 
gress can,  if  it  deem  proper,  confer  the  pow- 
er on  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  finish  the 
works. 

Mr.  Tappan  said  the  Senate  had  decided,  in 
making  these  amendments,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  undertake  the  improve- 
ments, but  that  Wisconsin  should,  when  she 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union* 
The  Senator  from  Kew  York  had  assented  to 
these  amendments,  and  the  Senate  was  satisfied 
with  them ;  but  if  the  Senate  (as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York)  had  altered  their 
minds  on  this  subject,  and  thought  it  better  for 
the  officers  of  the  General  Grovemment  to  un- 
dertake and  build  this  canal,  then  the  question 
should  be  reconsidered ;  but  if  they  were  satis- 
fied, and  he  (Mr.  T.)  was,  that  the  canal  could 
be  better  and  more  economically  done  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  then  they  ought  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
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TuzsDAY,  Jannarj  30. 

Public  Printing, 

The  joint  resolntions  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives redocing  the  price  paid  for  the 
printing  of  the  Senate  to  tbe  price  paid  \>j  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  was  taken  up,  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

Fuffitioe  SloMS  and  the  Ashburt&n  Treaty, 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  which  lies  one  day  on  the  table,  under 
the  roles: 

Rttolvedy'  That  the  President  be  requested  to  com- 
munic&te  to  the  Senate  the  informatioD,  if  any,  which 
may  be  in  the  Department  of  State,  in  relation  to  the 
sUves  committing  crimes  and  escaping  from  the 
United  States  to  the  British  dominions,  since  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  British  authorities  to  give  them  up.  Also, 
that  he  communicate  to  the  Senate  the  information, 
if  any  such  is  possessed  by  him,  of  the  construc- 
tion which  the  British  government  puts  upon  the 
said  article  in  relation  to  slaves  committing  crimes 
in  tbe  United  States  and  taking  refuge  in  the  Brit- 
ish dominions. 

Fugitive  Criminals  and  the  AshhurUm  Treaty, 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  which  lies  on  the  table  one  day,  under 
the  rule: 

Bt9oived,  (as  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,)  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  give 
notice  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
immediate  termination  of  the  10th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1842,  being  the  article  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  criminals. 

Rewlvedj  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  de- 
livered to  the  President. 


HOUBB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVICS. 

TxJESDAT,  January  80. 

West  Point  Academy, 

^  Mr.  Hale  submitted  the  following ;  which 
lies  over  one  day : 

Meaolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  report  to  this  House  a  bill  abolish- 
ing the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 


IN  SENATE. 

Fbidat,  February  2. 

The  Death  of  Judge  Porter, 

Mr.  Bashow  rose  and  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  death  of  Judge  Pobtbr. 

He  said :  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  unfeigned 
sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the  Senate  an  event 
of  the  most  palnM  character.  My  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Pobteb,  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  18  th  ultimo,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Louisiana,  aged  fifty -eight  years. 

By  the  death  of  Senator  Porter,  Louisiana 
loses  one  of  her  most  talented  and  honored  citi- 


zens, and  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the  valuable 
services,  in  this  body,  of  a  pure  patriot  and  an 
enlightened  statesman ;  and  under  such  a  na- 
tional calamity,  it  would  be  unmeet  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  personal  bereavement  I  have  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  my  friend.  It  is  the 
usage,  on  occasions  like  this,  to  present  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased ; 
and  I  should  most  deeply  regret  my  limited 
knowledge  of  Judge  Porter's  partjntage  and 
early  life,  if  I  did  not  know  that  history  takes 
care  of  men  of  his  order  of  genius  and  distin- 
guished publio  character ;  and  that  she  looks 
to  other  sources  for  information  concerning  the 
lives  of  Tier  great  men,  than  to  the  ephemeral 
eulogies  of  partial  friends. 

Judge  .Porter  was  bom  in  the  land  of  Our- 
ran,  and  his  father  was  a  cotemporary  and 
friend  of  fhat  brilliant  orator  and  mcorruptible 
patriot.  The  father  of  Judge  Porter  was  a 
man  of  piety  and  classical  education,  and  was 
by  profession  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but  the 
fire  of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  liberty  glowed 
so  warmly  in  his  bosom,  that  he  threw  aside 
his  sacerdotal  robe,  and  put  on  the  burnished 
armor  of  a  soldier,  resolved  to  conquer  or  die 
in  defence  of  his  country's  freedom.  History 
informs  ua  what  was  the  result  of  the  patriotic 
but  indiscreet  attempt  made,  in  1798^  by  some 
of  the  purest  and  most  gifted  sons  of  Ireland,  to 
emancipate  her  from  the  thraldom  of  England. 
And  from  the  pages  of  the  same  history  we 
learn  that  the  father  of  Judge  Porter  fell  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  rebel.  Judge  Porter  thus  became, 
in  early  life,  fatherless  and  without  a  home ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  own,  his  na- 
tive land,  and  seek  refuge  in  a  land  of  strangers. 
To  this  country,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  Judge  Porter,  in  company  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  a  younger  brother, 
emigrated,  and  settled  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
amongst  whose  ever-generous  citizens  he  found 
many  ready  to  comfort  the  widow  and  protect 
the  fatherless.  In  Nashville,  he  entered  a  mer- 
cantile house,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk;  and, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  that  vocation,  he  did 
not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  those  high  facul- 
ties with  which  nature  had  so  bountifully  en- 
dowed him. 

In  a  few  years,  while  thus  laboring  for  his 
own  and  widowed  mother's  support,  he  not 
only  extended  the  sphere  of  his  general  knowl- 
edge, but  he  laid  the  broad  and  deep  foundation 
of  that  legal  learning  which  was  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  his  mature  age,  and  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity  as  one 
of  the  brightest  judicial  lights  of  this  age.  At 
this  period  of  his  life  we  find  Judge  Porter 
once  more  seeking  a  new  home ;  and,  about 
the  year  1809,  he  moved  from  Nashville  to  the 
Territory  of  New  Orleans,  and  settled  in  the 
county  of  Attakapas,  where  he  lived  and  died, 
loved  and  admired  for  his  many  private  virtues, 
and  honored  for  his  talents  and  public  ser- 
vices. 
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The  first  high  station  of  trust  in  which  we 
find  him  placed  hy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  settled,  is  in  the  conven- 
tion which  assemhled  in  1812  to  form  a  consti- 
tution for  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Orleans.  In  that  body,  which  numbered  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Territory,  Judge  Pobteb  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  integrity,  learning, 
and  statesmanship,  which  placed  him,  at  once, 
most  conspicuously  before  the  people ;  and  he 
was,  not  long  after  that  period,  elevated  to  the 
supreme  court  bench  of  the  State  of  Louisiana ; 
wnich  station  he  occupied  for  about  fifteen  years. 
It  was  in  that  office  that  Judge  Porter  render- 
ed services  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  above  all 
appreciation,  and  acquired  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation as  imperishable  as  the  civil  law  itself; 
and  as  that  system  of  jurisprudence  has  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  empires  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  civilization  finds  a  resting  place 
on  the  earth.  I  am  confident  that  the  distin- 
guished jurists  of  the  nation,  to  whom  Judge 
Porter's  judicial  character  must  be  well  known, 
will  not  consider  it  the  exaggerated  language 
of  eulogy,  when  I  say  that  the  opinions  which 
he  delivered  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana  display  a  depth  of  learning,  a  power 
of  analysis,  a  force  of  reasoning,  and  a  compre- 
hensiveness and  accuracy  of  judgment,  which 
justly  entitle  him  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame  in  juxtaposition  with  even  the  great,  the 
pure,  the  immortal  Marshall. 

The  health  of  Judge  Porter,  at  last,  sunk 
under  the  severe  and  incessant  labors  of  his 
office,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  that 
bench,  from  which  he  had,  for  so  many  years, 
dispensed  justice  with  the  infiexible  integrity 
of  a  Hale,  the  intrepidity  of  a  Holt,  and  the 
legal  acumen  of  a  Mansfield. 

He  was  not,  however,  long  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  ease  and  happiness  of  private  life ;  but 
was  called  upon,  in  1838,  by  the  people  of  his 
State,  to  serve  them  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion :  and  here  in  this  chamber,  he  acquired 
new  laurels,  and  added  new  lustre  to  his  already 
bright  fame,  his  brilliant  wit,  his  infinite  humor, 
his  general  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  bearing : 
and  I  know  that  with  me  you  sincerely  lament 
that  he  has  been  stricken  down  by  the  cold 
hand  of  death,  at  the  moment  he  was,  for  a 
second  time,  summoned  by  the  Stake  of  Louisi- 
ana to  take  his  seat  on  this  fioor,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  her  sovereignty.  "While  I 
consider  that  the  nation  has  sustained  a  griev- 
ous loss  by  the  death  of  Judge  Porter,  I  know 
that  the  loss  to  Louisiana  is  irreparable.  This 
vacant  seat  here  cannot  be  filled  with  his  equal, 
no  matter  who  may  become  his  honored  suc- 
cessor. 

My  feelings,  Mr.  President,  admonish  me  to 
forbear  furmer  observations  on  this  sad  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  therefore  commit  to  history  the 
character  and  reputation  of  my  late  colleague ; 
and,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  the  high  respect 
felt  by  this  body  for  his  memory,  I  submit  for  | 


the  adoption  of  the  Senate  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Jiesolvedy  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  information  of  the  death  of  the  Hod. 
Alexander  Porter,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and  in  token  of  their  high  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm,  as  moon- 
ing, for  thirty  days. 

Resolvedy  That,  as  a  farther  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Alexahdeb  Porter,  the 
Senate  do  now  ad[jourB. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read,  Mr.  Bea- 
ton rose  and  said : 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  to  render  the  last  bonois 
of  this  chamber  to  our  deceased  brother  Sena- 
tor, whose  death  has  been  so  feelin^y  an- 
nounced ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  comply  with  an 
obligation  of  friendship,  as  well  as  conform  to 
the  usage  of  the  Senate.  I  am  the  oldest  per- 
sonal friend  which  the  illustrious  deceased  could 
have  upon  this  floor,  and  amongst  the  oldest 
which  he  can  have  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  now,  sir,  more  than  the  period  of  a  generation 
— ^more  than  the  third  of  a  century — since  the 
then  emigrant  Irish  boy,  Alrxaisbkr  Portbb, 
and  myself  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumber- 
land Biver,  at  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, when  conunenced  a  friendship  which 
death  only  dissolved  on  his  part.  We  belonged 
to  a  circle  of  young  lawyers,  and  students  at 
law,  who  had  the  world  before  them,  and  noth- 
ing but  their  exertions  to  depend  upon.  First 
a  clerk  in  his  nucleus  store,  then  a  student  at 
law,  and  always  a  lover  of  books,  the  young 
Porter  was  one  of  that  circle,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  delightftd  occupation  of 
reading.  History,  poetry,  elocution,  biography, 
the  ennobling  speeches  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  were  our  social  recreation;  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  circle  was  one  of  our 
favorite  readers.  He  read  well,  because  he 
comprehended  clearly,  felt  strongly,  remarked 
beautiftilly  upon  striking  passages,  and  gave  a 
new  charm  to  the  whole  with  his  rich,  melliflu- 
ous Irish  accent.  It  was  then  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  Ireland  and  her  children,  read 
the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the  long 
list  of  her  martyred  patriots'  names,  sympa- 
tliized  in  their  fate,  and  imbibed  the  feelings 
for  a  noble  and  oppressed  people  which  the 
extinction  of  my  own  life  can  alone  extin- 
guish. 

Time  and  events  dispersed  that  circle.  The 
young  Porter,  his  law  license  signed,  went  to 
the  lower  Mississippi ;  I  to  the  upper.  And, 
years  afterwards,  we  met  on  this  floor.  Sena- 
tors from  different  parts  of  that  vast  Louisiana 
which  was  not  even  a  part  of  the  American 
Union  at  the  time  that  he  and  I  were  bom. 
We  met  here  in  the  session  1833-34 — ^high 
party  times,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great 
party  line ;  but  we  met  as  we  parted  years  be- 
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fbre.  We  met  as  friends ;  and,  though  often 
oar  part  to  reply  to  each  other  in  the  ardent 
debate,  yet  never  did  we  do  it  with  other  feel- 
ings than  those  with  which  we  were  wont  to 
discuss  oar  subjects  of  recreation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
because,  while  thej  are  honorable  to  the  de» 
ceased,  thej  are  also  justificatory  to  myself  for 
appearing  as  the  second  to  the  motion  which  has 
been  made.  A  personal  friendship  of  almost 
forty  years  gives  me  a  right  to  appear  as  a  friend 
to  the  deoe^ed  on  this  occasion,  and  to  perform 
the  office  which  the  rules  and  the  usages  of  the 
Senate  permit,  and  which  so  many  other  Sena- 
tors would  so  cordially  and  so  &ithfully  per- 
form. 

In  performing  this  office  I  have  literally  but 
little  else  to  do  but  to  secoAd  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Barbow.)  The 
mover  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  great  sub- 
ject He  also  had  the  advantage  of  long  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  personal  friendship  with 
tiie  deceased.  He  also  knew  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland,  though  too  young  to  belong 
to  the  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  law  students, 
of  which  the  junior  member — the  young  Alex- 
ASDZR  PoBTSB — was  the  chief  ornament  and 
delight.  But  he  knew  him — long  and  intimate- 
ly—and has  given  evidence  of  that  knowledge 
in  the  just,  the  feeling,  the  cordial,  and  impress- 
ive euiogium  which  he  has  just  delivered  on 
the  life  and  character  of  his  deceased  friend 
and  colleague.  He  has  presented  to  yoyi  the 
matared  maTiy  as  developed  in  his  ripe  and 
meridian  age:  he  has  presented  to  you  the 
finished  scholar — the  eminent  lawyer — the  pro- 
found judge— the  distinguis^ied  Senator — ^the 
firm  patriot — the  constant  friend — the  honora- 
ble man — the  brilliant  converser — the  social, 
cheerful,  witty  companion.  He  has  presented 
to  you  the  ripe  fruit  of  which  I  saw  the  early 
blossom,  and  of  which  I  felt  the  assurance  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  would  ripen  into 
the  golden  fruit  which  we  have  all  beheld. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  vain  or  empty  cere- 
monial in  which  the  Senate  is  now  engaged. 
Honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  go  beyond  the 
discliarge  of  a  debt  of  justice  to  them,  and  the 
rendition  of  consolation  to  their  friends— they 
become  lessons  and  examples  for  the  living. 
The  story  of  their  humble  beginning,  and  noble 
conclusion,  is  an  example  to  be  fpllowed,  and 
an  incitement  to  be  felt.  And  where  shall  we 
find  an  example  more  worthy  of  imitation,  or 
more  full  of  encouragement,  than  in  the  life 
and  character  of  Alexandeb  Pobteb  ? — a  lad 
of  tender  age — an  orphan  with  a  widowed 
mother  and  younger  children — the  father  mar- 
tyred in  the  cause  of  freedom — an  exile  before 
he  was  ten  years  old — an  ocean  to  be  crossed, 
and  a  strange  land  to  be  seen,  and  a  wilderness 
of  a  thousand  miles  to  be  penetrated  before  he 
could  find  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot :  then  education  to  be  acquired,  support  to 
be  earned,  and  even  citizenship  to  be  gained. 


before  he  could  make  his  own  talents  available 
to  his  support :  conquering  all  these  difficulties 
by  hlB  own  exertions,  and  the  aid  of  an  affec- 
tionate uncle — (I  will  name  him,  for  the  bene- 
factor of  youth  deserves  to  be  named,  and 
named  with  honor  in  the  highest  places) — 
l^ith  no  other  aid  but  that  of  an  uncle^s  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Alexander  Porter,  sen.,  merchant  of 
NashvUle,  also  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  and 
full  of  the  generous  qualities  which  belong  to 
the  children  of  that  soil :  this  lad,  an  exile  and 
orphan  from  the  Old  World,  thus  starting  in 
the  New  World,  with  every  thing  to  gain  befdre 
it  could  be  enjoyed,  soon  attained  every  earthly 
object,  either  brilliant  or  substantial,  for  which 
we  live  and  struggle  in  this  life.  Honors,  for- 
tune, friends;  the  highest  professional  and 
political  distinction ;  long  a  supreme  judge  in 
his  adopted  State;  twice  a  Senator  in  the 
Congress  Qf  the  United  States — wearing  all  his 
honors  fresh  and  growing  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life — and  tlie  announcement  of  his  death 
followed  by  the  a<^'oumment  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  American  Congress  1  What  a  noble  and 
crowning  conclusion  to  a  beginning  so  humble, 
and  so  apparently  hopeless  I  Honors  to  such 
a  life — the  honors  which  we  now  pay  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Pobteb — are  not  mere 
offerings  to  the  dead,  or  mere  consolations  to 
the  feelings  of  surviving  friends  and  relations : 
they  go  further,  and  become  incentives  and 
inducements  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations,  encourag- 
ing their  hopes,  and  firing  their  spirits  wim 
a  generous  emulation. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  these  honors  stop  with 
individuals,  nor  even  with  masses,  or  genera- 
tions of  men.  They  are  not  confined  to  psb- 
soNS,  but  rise  to  institutions — to  the  noble 
republican  institutions  under  which  such  things 
can  bel  Republican  government  itself — that 
government  which  holds  man  together  in  the 
proud  state  of  equality  and  liberty — this  gov- 
ernment is  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
examples  such  as  we  now  celebrate,  and  by  the 
rendition  of  the  honors  such  as  we  now  pay. 
Our  deceased  brother  Senator  has  honored  and 
benefited  our  free  republican  institutions  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  advanced  himself 
under  them ;  and  we  make  manifest  that  bene- 
fit by  the  honors  which  we  pay  him.  He  has 
given  a  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of 
our  free,  and  equal,  and  elective  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  our  honors  proclaim  the  nature 
of  that  working.  What  is  done  in  this  chamber 
is  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
seen  of  all  people.  Europe,  as  well  as  America, 
will  see  how  our  form  of  government  has  work- 
ed in  the  person  of  an  orphan,  exiled  boy,  seek- 
ing refuge  in  the  land  which  gives  to  virtue 
and  talent  all  that  they  will  ever  ask — ^the  free 
use  of  their  own  exertions  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement. 

Our  deceased  brother  was  not  an  American 
citizen  by  the  accident  of  birth :  he  became  so 
by  the  choice  of  his  own  will,  and  by  the  opera- 
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lion  of  our  laws.  The  events  of  his  life,  and 
the  business  of  this  day,  show  this  title  to  citi- 
zenship to  be  as  valid  in  onr  America  as  it  was 
in  the  great  republic  of  antiquity.  I  borrow 
the  thought,  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  his 
pleading  for  the  poet  Archias,  when  I  place  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  choice,  ott 
an  equal  footing  with  the  citizen  who  becomes 
so  by  chance.  And,  in  the  instance  now  before 
us,  we  may  say  that  our  adopted  citizen  has 
repaid  us  for  the  liberality  of  our  laws ;  that 
he  has  added  to  the  stock  of  our  national  char- 
acter by  the  contributions  which  he  has  brought 
to  it  in  the  purity  of  his  private  life— the  emi- 
nence of  his  public  services — ^the  ardor  of  his 
patriotism,  and  the  elegant  productions  of  his 
mind. 

And  here  let  me  say — and  I  say  it  with  pride 
and  satisfaction— our  deceased  brother  Senator 
loved  and  admired  his  adopted  country,  with 
a  love  and  admiration  increasing  with  his  age, 
and  with  his  better  knowledge  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  A  few  years  ago,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  great  honor  and  fortune  in 
this  country,  he  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  honest  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fa- 
thers, rich  in  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  clothed 
with  the  honors  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
the  visit  was  a  melancholy  one  to  him.  His 
soul  sickened  at  the  state  of  his  fellow  man  in 
the  Old  World,  (I  had  it  from  his  own  lips ;) 
and  he  returned  from  that  visit  with  stronger 
feelings  than  ever  in  favor  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. New  honor  awaited  him  here — that  of  a 
second  election  to  the  American  Senate.  But 
of  this  he  was  not  permitted  to  taste ;  and  the 
proceedings  olf  this  day  announce  his  second 
brief  elevation  to  this  body,  and  his  departure 
from  it  through  the  gloomy  portals  of  death, 
and  the  radiant  temple  of  enduring  fame. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  resolutions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to ;  and 

The  Senate  (according  to  previous  agree- 
ment) adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


HOITSB  OF  REPREBBNTATIVES. 

Fbidat,  February  2. 

The  journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Thompson  announced  the  arrival  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Tilohman  H.  Tuokeb;  who 
after  being  sworn,  took  his  seat. 

The  Death  of  Senator  Porter, 
The  Speaker  directed  the  Clerk  to  read  the 
communication  from  the  Senate  in  relation  to 
the  death  of  Senator  Pobteb  ;  and  it  was  read 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Slidell  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Message  which  we  have  just 
received,  communicating  the  intelligenoe  of  the 


death  of  a  Senator  of  Louisiana,  devolves  upon 
me,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  State, 
in  conformity  with  an  established  and  salutary 
usage,  the  duty  of  making  some  brief  observa- 
tions on  the  character  and  history  of  the  de- 
ceased.   It  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  Albxandbb  Pobteb  had  twice  been  chosen 
to  discharge  th^  august  functions  of  represent- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the  States  of  this 
great  confederacy.    Constituted  as  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  heretofore  always 
been,  (and  as  I  trust  it  ever  will  be,)  of  the 
men  most  distinguished  throughout  the.  Union 
for  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism,  this  £act 
alone  affords  his  most  emphatic  eulogium.    But 
in  that  body,  among  the  very  ^lite  of  the  na- 
tion— the  intellectual  giants  of  the  land — ^Albx- 
ANDEB  Pobteb  occupied  a  conspicuous  place. 
He  offered  a  striking  illustration  of  the  hwpy 
working  of  our  free  institutions,  for  he  had 
attained  this  proud  eminence  unaided  by  any 
adventitious  advantages  of  fortune,  coanection, 
or  education.    He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
clergyman,  who   died   upon   the    scaffold,  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  that  memor- 
able struggle  which,  ending  unsuccessfully,  has 
been  stigmatized  as  a  rebellion;  but  which, 
had  it  resulted  differently,  would  have  been 
recognized  as  a  glorious  revolution — for  all  rev- 
olutions  are   but   fortunate   rebellions.    The 
orphan  child  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  an  uncle,  at  a  very  tender  age.    He  received 
in  Tennessee  such  an  education  as  could  then 
be  obtained  at  a  common  country  school ;  and 
while  attending  during  the  day  to  the  business 
of  a  village  shop,  he  acquired  at  night,  in  the 
hours  devoted  by  others  to  amusement  or  to 
sleep,  such  simple  rudiments  of  law  as  he 
could  glean  from  a  few  elementary  books  loaned 
to  him  by  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the 
young  student   With  this  scanty  outfit  of  learn- 
ing, he,  soon  after  arriving  at  manhood,  aboat 
the.  year  1809,  emigrated  to  Louisiana,  and 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  lajv,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.    The  best  evidence 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  established  him- 
self in  popular  favor  and  consideration  in  a  land 
of  stnmgers,  was  his  election  in  1811,  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  framing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State.    He  soon  attained  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession ;  and  after  some  years 
of  arduous  and  well-recompensed  devotion  to 
its  practice,  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  the  reported 
decisions  of  which,  during  his  fifteen  years' 
service,  attest  the  industry  and  ability  which 
he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  du- 
ties— duties  requiring,  from  the  pecidiar  charac- 
ter of  our  jurisprudence,  a  greater  range  of 
legal  studies  than  in  any  of  our  sister  States. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Boman, 
French,  and  Spanish  law,  and  recurred  with 
familiarity  to  the  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  those  languages.    He  resigned  his  j udge- 
sliip  about  the  year  1830,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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His  career  while  there  is  familiar  to  all  who 
hear  me.  His  health  became  so  feeble  as  to 
indnce  him  for  several  years  to  withdraw  from 
public  life ;  but  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
national  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
latare  of  Louisiana.  The  disease  which  had 
long  been  preying  upon  his  body,  without  im- 
pairing the  energy  of  his  mind,  assuming  greater 
intensity,  he  was  unable  to  take  his  seat ;  and 
he  died  on  the  18th  ultimo,  at  his  plantation, 
after  a  protracted  and  painfid  illness.  Alex- 
A5BSB  PoBTXB  was  a  learned  lawyer,  an  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  an  upright  judge.  His 
extensive  and  varied  reading,  his  great  collo- 
quial powers,  ready  wit,  and  social  disposition, 
fitted  nim  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the  most 
brilliant  and  renned  society.  His  temperament 
was  ardent,  and  he  was  zealous  in  his  political 
creed ;  but  he  did  Hot  permit  politicid  differ- 
ences to  affect  his  relations  in  private  life. 
Widely  differing  from  him  on  all  great  party 
qnestiona,  I  have  been  for  many  years  honored 
hj  his  intimacy ;  and  knowing  him  as  I  did,  I 
can  with  confidence  assert,  that  the  manifesta- 
tions of  respect  which  I  am  now  about  to  pro- 
pose, could  not  be  bestowed  more  fitly. 

Mr.  Yancb  seconded  the  resolutions,  in  some 
pertinent  remarks. 

The  resolutions,  in  the  usual  terms,  were  then 
agreed  to ;  and 

The  House  adjourned. 


Satttbdat,  February  8. 
United  States  Schooner  Grampus. 

The  Ghaib  announced  that  the  first  business 
before  the  committee  was  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  ofScers, 
seamen,  and  marines  of  the  United  8tates 
Bchooner  Grampus,  and  that  the  amendment 
pending  when  the  bill  was  last  up,  was  that 
offered  by  Mr.  Belseb  to  strike  out  that  part 
of  the  bOl  which  provides  a  gratuity  of  six 
months'  pay  to  the  relatives  over  and  above 
the  pay  actually  due  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  Belseb,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  appro- 

Sriate  the  public  money  in  this  way.  He 
iffered  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
SoHXKOB,)  who  took  the  ground  that  when  a 
man  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  his 
country,  a  contract  was  formed  with  the 
government  that  his  widow  and  orphans  should 
be  provided  for. 

He  contended,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
was  no  such  contract,  and  that  when  a  man 
entered  into  the  naval  service,  he  did  so  with 
reference  to  the  dangers  of  the  service;  and 
that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  any  other  re- 
ward than  the  pay  he  contracted  for.  He 
wished  to  know  why  the  relatives  of  those 
who  were  lost  in  the  Grampus  had  more  claim 
to  the  bounty  of  Congress  than  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  battle  in 
Vou  XV.— 5 


Florida,  or  caught  the  seeds  of  disease  there 
of  which  they  afterwards  died.    He  referred 
to  the  gallant  Tennessee  and  Alabama  volun- 
teers, so  many  of  whom  were  lost  in  that  ser- 
vice, and  particularly  cited  the  case  of  two  com- 
panies of  Alabama  volunteers,  who  were  mas- 
sacred almost  to  a  man.    Wer0  the  relatives  of 
these  men  entitled  to  no  more  sympathy  and 
favor  than  those  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Grampus,  because  they  fell  on  the  land,  in- 
stead of  being  lost  at  sea?    If  the  bill  was  to 
be  passed  on  the  principles  of  justice,  did  not 
justice  as  well  apply  to  those  who  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country  on  land  as  at  sea? 
Such  a  bill  as  this  never  could  be  passed  in 
any  of  the  State  legislatures  where,  the  money 
to  provide  for  it  being  collected    by  direct 
levies,  the  people  would  see  and  know  for 
what  purpose  they  were   taxed.    It  was  in 
consequence  only  of  indirect  taxation  that  such 
appropriations   could  be  made.    He  was  not 
unfriendly  to   the  navy,  and   he  would  tell 
gentlemen  that  if  they  wished  it  to  be  kept 
up,  they  must  not  ask  for  appropriations  like 
this.    He  was  as  charitably  disposed  as  any 
one  on  that  floor,  and  as  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  out  of  his  private 
pocket;  but  there  was  a  stem  principle  of 
justice  that  governed  him,  and  unaer  which  he 
could  not    consent  to  distribute  the  people^s 
money  for  unauthorized  purposes.    One  of  his 
greatest  objections  to  this  bill  was  that  the 
money  appropriated  by  it  must  be  raised  by 
taxation,  and  if  it  was  passed,  it  would  be  tak- 
ing the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  all  the  indi- 
gent widows  and  orphans  in  the  country,  to 
give  it  to  widows  and  orphans  of  a   more 
favored   class.    This  he   looked   upon   as   a 
species  of  legalized  agrarianism,  and  agrarian- 
ism  of  the  worst  kind.    To  illustrate  the  great 
iniustice  of  bestowing  bounties  on  .one  class, 
while  others  were  oppressed   by  the  sever- 
est taxation,  Mr.  B.  cited  the  case  of  a  poor 
widow,  who  was  lately  frozen  to  death,  almost 
in  sight  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  want  of  a 
blanket  to  protect  her  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  price  which  the  system  of  protection 
put  on  the  article,  she  was  unable  to  procure. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Levy)  the 
other  day  attempted  to  get  in  an  appropriation 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  of  t^e  Sea  Gull,  whose  claims,  he  said, 
were  as  strong  as  those  provided  for  in  the  bill 
before  the   House.    Suppose   the   gentleman 
succeeded,  and  suppose  other  gentlemen  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  appropriations  for  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  Florida, 
and  of  those  killed  in  the  Dade  massacre: 
where  was  it  to  end  ?    There  would  be  no  end 
but  in  the   discretion  of   Congress,  and   an 
amount  of  expense  would  be   incurred  that 
would  exhaust  the  treasury.    He  wished  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  and   unauthorized  ex- 
penditure of  the  people's  money ;  to  levy  no 
more  taxes  than  would  be  sufficient  for  an 
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economical  administration  of  tbe  governmenti 
and  for  the  goyemment  to  be  jost  before  it  was 
generous;  and  these  were  the  reasons  which 
Induced  him  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Atkinson  observed  that  he  had  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  objections  which  gen- 
tlemen had  been  pleased  to  nrge  against  the 
bill  under  consideration.  He  had  attended 
most  closely  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  ^r.  Belsbr,)  because  he  stood 
on  this  floor  professing  to  be  governed  by  as 
strict  principles  of  economy  as  that  gentleman 
or  any  other  on  the  floor.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  people  economical  in  their  pri- 
vate affiurs;  and  who  always  evinced  their 
admiration  for  those  public  servants  who  had 
gone  for  an  economical  administration  both  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments.  But  this 
people,  though  economical,  were  just  and  gen- 
erous; and  he  acted  in  accordance  to  their 
views  when  he  gave  his  support  to  this  bill. 

With  a  view  to  inform  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  widows 
and  or])hans  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
ill-fated  Grampus,  he  had  examined  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  from  the  time  when  Mr. 
Jefferson  came  into  office  up  to  the  present 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  tliis  was 
the  only  case  of  the  kind ;  and  he  found  that, 
in  cases  not  one-half  as  strong  as  this.  Congress 
had  made  appropriations  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  lost  in  their  country's  naval 
service.  Mr.  A.  did  not  regard  this  case  as 
one  of  bounty,  or  of  charity,  as  other  gentle- 
men did;  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  one  of 
strict  justice,  founded  on  contract — as  a  debt 
justly  due  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  have  gone 
down  into  the  briny  deep.  To  prove  this, 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  various  acts  of  Congress  that  had  been 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  served 
their  country  in  the  navy.  Here  Mr.  A.  read 
from  the  public  documents  a  list  of  the  acts  giv- 
ing rewards  to  naval  officers,  and  providing  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  as  have  fallen 
in  the  service,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
those  who  enter  the  navy  do  so  under  the  im- 
plied contract  that  their  services  will  be  prop* 
erly  considered  by  the  government,  and  that 
their  widows  and  orphans  will  be  provided 
for,  should  they  be  lost  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Hale  replied,  and  asked  the  House  to 
look  at  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
mountaineers  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union,  who  paid  for  the  splendor  of  the 
cabins  of  the  ships  of  war.  He  opposed  the 
system  pursued,  and  denounced  it  as  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  means  of  a  people, 
many  of  whom  were  living  in  humble  stations, 
in  submission  to  many  privations. 

Mr.  MoRBis  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. He  would  make  retrenchment  where 
retrenchment  was  necessary,  in  order  to  bring 
the  expenditures  to  a  proper  economical  stand-  | 


ard ;  but  he  desired  first  of  all,  that  gentlemen 
who  were,  so  eager  for  reform  in  the  navy 
would  bring  forward  some  specific  charge  of 
abuse.  Gentlemen  must  recollect  that  that 
important  arm  of  the  service  of  the  country 
was  not  quite  so  easy  in  its  discipline,  so  luxa- 
rious  in  its  comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  so 
munificent  in  its  rewards,  as  bad  been  repre- 
sented by  some.  No,  the  discipline  was  an 
iron  discipline ;  the  duties  were  most  arduous; 
and  the  officers  and  sailors  of  that  service  were 
deserving  of  rewards  not  only  in  their  own 
persons,  but  in  the  persons  of  their  surviving 
relatives.  There  was  no  navy  in  the  world, 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  which  practised  so 
much  self-denial  as  the  American  navy;  nor 
was  there  any  navy  better  calculated  to  render 
immediate  and  efficient  service.  He  hoped 
the  bill  would  pass. 

Mr.  Hopkins  appealed  to  gentlemen  to 
defer  the  discussion  as  to  the  general  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  navy,  untU  the  subject 
should  come  up  upon  a  bill  of  a  more  general 
nature. 

Mr.  Holmes  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  .Messrs. 
Pabmenteb,  Barnard,  J.  B.  Ingersoll,  McDow- 
ell, and  Smith  of  Illinois,  when  the  question 
was  taken  on  the  pending  amendment ;  which, 
being  rejected,  the  bill  was  laid  aside. 


Monday,  February  6. 
Aholitian  of  Sla/oery  in  the  Southern  Statei. 

Mr.  Bkaedblet  presented  a  petition  from 
sundry  citizens  of  New  York,  praying  for  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  this  petition  came 
within  the  rule  prohibiting  the  reception  of 
abolition  petitions;  and  it  was  therefore  not 
received. 

2l8t  Rule. 

Mr.  Beardslet  presented  a  petition  from 
sundry  citizens  of  New  York,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  21st  rule ;  which  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Petitions  were  also  presented  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  Messrs.  Seymour,  Dana,  and 
Fish. 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  petition  praying  that 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibits  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  North-western 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  may  be  extend- 
ed over  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Speaker  was  of  opinion  that  this  peti- 
tion did  not  come  within  the  rule. 

Mr.  Campbell  inquired  if  it  did  not  pray 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  our  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  con- 
sequentiy  hi  our  Territory  of  Texas.    He  raised 
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the  question  of  reception;  bat,  after  some 
conversation,  withdrew  it  that  the*  vote  might 
be  taken  on  a  motion  made  bj 

Mr.  Patne  to  lay  the  petition  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HiTDSoir  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Payne  withdrew  his  motion  after  some 
conversation,  in  which  several  members  took 
part. 

Mr.  Bbodhbad  renewed  it,  and  the  yeas  and 
najs  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted 
yeas  118,  nays  56. 

So  the  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams  presented  the  resolntions  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  asking  for  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude that  portion  of  the  representation  of  the 
Southern  States  which  is  based  on  their  slave 
population.  [These  resolntions  were  presented 
on  last  petition  day  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  the 
question  of  reception  being  raised  on  them, 
and  giving  rise  to  debate,  they  were  laid  over.] 

Mr.  BuBT,  of  South  Carolina,  objected  to 
the  reception  of  the  resolutions,  and  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  debate  the  question. 

The  Spbakbb  said  that,  debate  arising,  the 
roles  required  the  question  to  go  over. 

Mr.  Adams  hoped  that  gentlemen  would 
debate  the  question  now,  and  let  it  be  decided. 
The  subject  embraced  in  these  resolutions  had 
been  already  referred  to  a  Select  Oommittee, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  similar  reso- 
lutions, passed  at  the  preceding  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature ;  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  committee  should  present  their  report, 
which  they  could  not  do  until  these  resolutions 
were  referred. 

The  Speaker  said  that  it  was  not  in  order 
to  debate  the  question. 

Mr.  Gave  Johksok  begged  leave  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Oarolina  to  with- 
draw his  objections,  as  these  resolutions  were 
the  same  as  those  already  before  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  could  not  report  until  they 
were  referred. 

Mr.  BuBT,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  observed  that  this  committee  was 
raised  out  of  courtesy  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
Ktts;  but  it  now  appeared  that  there  was  a 
design  to  make  it  a  standing  committee^  to 
serve  as  a  receptacle  for  all  those  incendiary 
petitions  and  resolutions  which  could  be 
manafactured  to  order. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  and  stated  that  it  was 
not  in  order  to  debate  the  question. 

Some  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Messrs, 
Adams,  Campbell,  Black,  Sample,  and  Win- 
THsop  took  part,  resulting  in  the  Speakbr^s 
deciding  that  the  question  of  reception  could 
then  be  taken — ^Mr.  Adams  having  stated  that, 
in  presenting  the  resolutions,  he  lubd  called  for 
the  decision  of  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  called  for 
by  Mr.  Adams,  and  ordered  by  one-fifth  of  the 


members  present,  were  taken  on  the  question, 
"Shall  the  question  of  reception  be  now  con- 
sidered ?  "  and  resulted — ^yeas  74,  nays  91. 

So  the  resolutions  were  not  received. 

Mr.  Adams  then  proceeded  with  the  presen- 
tation of  petitions  and  laid  before  the  House  a 
great  number  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Amongst  others,  there  was  one  from  Elmira, 
New  York,  praying  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  so  as  to  secure  the  extinction  of 
the  slave  represent-ation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  and 
ordered  on  the  question  of  reception;  and 
being  taken,  they  resulted — yeas  73,  nays  75. 

So  the  petition  was  not  received. 

Mr.  Adams  presented  a  petition,  the  recep- 
tion of  which  was  objected  to,  and  the, yeas 
and  nays  demanded,  upon  the  question  of 
seconding  the  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
49  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  52  in  the  nega- 
tive.   So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes, 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  February  7. 

Mr.  Simmons  presented  the  credentials 
of  John  Brown  Francis,  a  Senator  elected 
by  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  William  Sprague,  who 
resigned. 

The  credentials  were  read,  and  he  was 
qualified. 

Thursday,  February  8, 
State  Bepresentation. 

After  the  reading  of  the  journal,  Mr.  Bates 
rose  and  said  that,  some  days  since,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  resolves  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  upon  the  subject  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  apportion  representation  and  direct  taza- 
ation  among  the  States,  according  to  the  firee 
population  in  each.  He  presented  them  be- 
cause, as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  He  moved  to 
lay  them  on  the  table.  There  was  not  within 
his  contemplation  more  than  one  event  that 
could  happen  that  would  induce  him  to  call 
them  up.  He  was  not  for  disturbing  the 
foundations  of  the  government.  He  moved 
also,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  that  they  be 
printed.  The  Senate  refused  to  print  thenb 
It  was  now  too  late  to  move  a  reconsideration 
of  the  vote;  and  he  would  not  move  it  if  he 
oould. 

Yesterday,  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Berrien)  presented  counter  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature  of  his  State  upon  the 
same  subject.  He  moved  to  lay  them  on  the 
table,  and  to  print  them.  The  Senate  ordered 
them  to  be  printed.  He  (Mr.  B.)  voted  for  the 
printing.  He  rose  then  to  bring  the  fact 
distinctly  and  formally  to  the  notice  of  the 
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Senate,  that  it  might,  if  it  thought  proper, 
correct  the  difference  in  its  action ;  or,  if  not, 
that  his  State  might  see  the  discrimination 
■which  had  been  made,  and  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice or  injustice  which  had  been  meted  out  to 
her. 

The  Chaib  inquired  whether  he  intended 
to  submit  anj  motion. 

Mr.  Bates  remarked  that  he  had  no  motion 
to  submit  to  the  Senate.  He  rose  only  to  sub- 
mit these  remarks  to  its  consideration. 

The  State  of  lawa^ 

The  Pbesident  pro  tern,  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  letter  from 
the  governor  of  Iowa,  accompanied  hj  a  me- 
morial of  the  legislative  assembly  of  that  terri- 
tory, asking  eSmission,  as  an  independent 
State,  into  Uie  Union;  which,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Seyieb,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


^deration  of  the  bill  was  postponed  tiU  to- 
morrow.    • 


Tuesday,  February  13. 

The  Fine  Indemnity  Bill. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  postpone  the  previous 
orders  of  the  day,  with  a  view  to  take  up  the 
bill  from  the  House  for  restoring  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  HuNTiNOTON  inquired,  before  the  ques- 
tion was  taken,  whether  the  effect  would  be 
to  postpone  the  other  subject — ^the  tariff — 
which  was  in  order  to-day. 

Mr.  Allen  remarked,  that  if  the  bill  to 
restore  the  fine  was  not  disposed  of  by  the 
expiration  of  the  morning  hour,  he  would,  at 
that  time,  move  its  postponement,  to  prevent 
any  interference  witii  the  unfinished  business 
of  yesterday. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Allen's 
motion,  and  carried;  and  the  bill  was  taken 
up,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole — the  question 
pending  being  the  amendment  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  the  following  words,  viz : 

Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  express  or  imply  any  censure  of  the  con- 
duct or  character  of  the  Hon.  Dominick  A.  Hall,  by 
whom  the  fine  was  imposed.. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  proviso  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  decided  in  the 
negative,  on  yeas  and  nays— yeaa  18,  nays  26, 
4ks  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Dayton,  Evans,  Huger,  Huntington,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Upham,  and  Woodbridge— 18. 

Kats. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Fair- 
field, Foster,  Francis,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jamagin,  King,  Mangum,  Semple, 
Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
and  Wright'26. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  ftirther  oon- 


Wednssdat,  February  14. 
The  Fine  BiU. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  previous 
orders  of  the  day  were  postponed,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration,  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  of  the  bill  to  restore 
to  General  .Jackson  the  fine  imposed  on  him  in 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  WooDBBiDGB  ezprcssed,  at  considerable 
length,  his  views  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  instruction ;  and  explained  his  reasons  for 
not  voting  in  conformity  with  the  desire  of  the 
legislature  of  his  State.  In  conclusion,  he 
stated  that  tiie  amendment  of  the  Finance 
Committee  having  been  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate, he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  original 
form. 

There  being  no  further  proposition  to  amend 
the  bill,  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HuoEB  said  he  was  very  glad  there  wss 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  Senate  to  impute  to  Judge  Hall  any  im- 
proper conduct.  He  had  been  a  fellow-towns- 
man of  Judge  Hall,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  char- 
acter in  South  Carolina,  when  he  (Mr.  H.)  com- 
menced the  study  of  law.  He  was  not  inti- 
mate with  him ;  but  the  community  in  which 
Judge  Hall  lived  considered  him,  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  dis- 
reputable to  his  character,  as  an  honorable 
and  upright  man.  That  he  was  wrong  in  this 
instance,  he  (Mr.  H.)  never  had  doubted.  He, 
as  well  as  the  whole  world,  was  surprised  that 
General  Jackson,  under  the  peculiar  cironm- 
stances  of  the  war,  was  able  to  make  such  a 
defence  as  he  did  at  the  battie  of  New  Orleans. 
If  the  question  were  now  put.  Would  we  have 
New  Orleans  defended  as  it  was?  we  would 
say,  Tes ;  that  General  Jackson's  conduct  was 
correct.  He  effected  much  more  than  was 
anticipated.  In  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Judge  Hall,  he  (Mr.  H.)  disapproved  of  it;  but 
he  spoke  of  his  memory  with  every  sentiment 
of  respect ;  and,  if  he  now  had  the  power  of 
erasing  from  history  an  act  that  was  done 
thirty  years  since— if  Judge  Hall  were  living, 
and  such  a  laspe  of  time  had  not  taken  plaee^ 
he  would  not  exercise  that  power.  It  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind  one  of  the  best 
moral  pictures  recorded  in  modem  history. 
There  was  General  Jackson,  the  conqueror  of 
the  conqueror  of  kingdoms,  returning  to  New 
Orleans,  and  presenting  himself  at  t£e  feet  of 
justice,  and  bowing  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
law.  This  was  a  moral  picture  more  vener- 
able, in  his  mind,  than  tiie  victory  achieved 
at  New  Orleans  itself.  The  moral  was  much 
more  important;  and  he  trusted  that,  to  the 
end  of  time,  it  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  PoBTER  said  that  he  stood  in  the  same 
category  with  his  honorable  coUeagae— having 
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be^n  instmcted  by  three  successive  legislatures 
of  his  State  to  refund  the  fine,  w\tb  interest ; 
that  bis  action  in  this  body  heretofore  would 
show  that  he  had  voted  in  accordance  with 
those  repeated  expressions  of  the  legislative 
will,  and  but  for  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
had  rejected  the  amendment,  having  only  for 
its  object  to  shield  the  memory  of  Judge  Hall 
from  obloquy,  he  should  now  do  as  he  had 
done  before.  He  believed  a  nu\jority  of  the 
people  of  Michigan — and  a  large  one,  too, — 
indeed  the  people  of  the  United  States,  desired 
the  adjustment  of  this  matter,  as  a  iust  pecu- 
niary claim,  founded  on  services  which  were 
attended  by  consequences  glorious  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  and  resulting  in  the 
protection  of  an  important  point  on  the  sea- 
board during  the  late  war,  from  the  ravages 
of  an  invading  enemy.  That  whatever  irregu- 
larities might  have  been  committed  by  him  in 
arresting,  for  a  time,  the  civil  arm,  the  motive 
was  patriotic,  and  he  had  expiated  his  offence 
for  the  violence  offered  to  Judge  Hall,  by  not 
only  submitting  to  the  judgment  pronounced 
against  him,  and  paying  the  penalty,  but  by  ar- 
resting the  indignant  feelings  of  an  excited  sol- 
diery, whose  id(M  he  was  for  the  time  being,  as 
their  triumphant  military  leader. 

With  this  amendment,  he  should  have  voted 
for  the  bill,  by  way  of  giving  pecuniary  indem- 
nity— ^not  to  efface  any  supposed  stain  on  the 
name  of  General  Jackson.  There  was  no  stain 
to  wipe  away.  History  has  faithfully  chroni- 
cled this  event.  It  was  there  recorded  that 
both  the  judge  and  the  general  had  acted  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  from  proper 
motives.  He  accorded  with  much  that  had 
fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yester- 
day, in  relation  to  the  declarations  made  at  the 
time  by  General  Jackson  himself,  which  ex- 
onerated Judge  Hall  from  any  imputation 
whatever ;  but  because  this  bill,  in  its  present 
form,  would  imply  that  his  decision  was 
wrong,  he  (Mr.  P.)  could  not  vote  for  it.  He 
did  not  say  that  he  would  vote  against  it;  but 
he  certainly  would  not  vote  for  it  without  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  question  now  being  "Shall  the  bill 
be  read  a  third  time?  '^ 

Mr.  Sevibb  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  question.  They  were  ordered,  and  taken, 
and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Tkas.— Messrs.  AUen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Bentoo,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Fair- 
field, Foster,  Francis,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Huger,  Jamagin,  King,  McDuffie,  Man- 
gum,  Rives/  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge, 
Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury,  and  Wright — 30. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,' Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  and 
Woodbridge— 16. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
Mr.   Waucbb  hoped   there   would   be   no 


objection  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  the  third 
time  then. 

Tlie  question  was  then  put  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  third  time  inttanter^  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the 
otiier  House. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thubsdat,  February  16. 

Kr.  Ejng,  'of  Massachusetts,  introduced  his 
colleague,  the  honorable  Amos  Abbot,  lately 
elected  a  representative  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Abbot  having  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  table,  the  oath  to  support 
the  constitution  was  administered  to  him  by 
the  Speaker. 

Bengnatwn  of  Mr,  Wise. 

The  Speakxb  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  honorable  Hbnby  A.  Wisb,  stating 
that  he  had  this  day  transmitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Yirginia  his  resignation  of 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Itepresentatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  taking  leave  of  the  House 
with  the  kindest  expression  of  respect  and  re- 
gard for  all  its  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  letter  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Besignation  of  Mr,  Gilmer, 

The  Speakeb  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  honorable  Thomas  W.  Gilmeb,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
of  Yirginia  his  resignation  of  the  seat  he  held 
in  the  House  as  a  representative  from  the  5th 
congressional  district  of  Virginia,  and  taking 
his  leave  of  the  House  with  the  kindest  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  regard. 

The  letter  having  been  read, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Dbomgoolx,  it  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wbdnesdat,  February  21. 

Maryland  Delegation. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy  introduced  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Wbthbbed,  one  of  the  recently  elected 
members  from  Maryland ;  and  he  was  affirmed 
to  support  itiQ  constitution,  and  then  took  his 
seat 


Thubsdat,  February  22. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy  announced  the  attend- 
ance of  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Caubin,  Pbeb- 
TON,  and  Bbengle,  lately  elected  representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Maryland;  and  these 
gentlemen  having  presented  themselves  at  the 
table,  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
was  administered  to  them  by  the  Speaker. 
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IN  SENATE. 

Fbidat,  February  28. 

Improvement  of  the  Ninmgation  of  the  Western 

Waters. 

Mr.  Bbeese  said  he  had  been  requested  bj  a 
highly  respectable  citizen  of  Illinois  to  present 
his  memorial  upon  a  subject  of  vast  public  im- 
portance—that of  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  western  waters,  in  which  not  only 
the  West,  but  the  whole  Union,  have  a  great 
interest.  As  the  memorialist  speaks  upon  such 
a  subject,  it  was  but  right  he  should  inform  the 
Senate  who  he  was,  and  what  claims  he  might 
have  upon  the  notice  of  the  Senate.    His  name 

gie  said)  is  John  M.  Peck — a  pastor  in  the 
aptist  church — a  man  of  liberal  education,  of 
enlarged  and  generally  accurate  views,  who 
had  resided  in  the  West  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and,  in  his  capacity  of  missionary, 
had  travelled  upon  the  western  rivers  as  often  as 
any  other  one  man  whose  pursuits  are  not  wholly 
confined  to  them.  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  one 
of  the  passengers  upon  the  ill-fated  Shepherdess 
on  the  night  of  the  third  of  January  last,  when 
more  than  seventy  persons  found  a  grave  in  the 
dark  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  at 
midnight,  and  within  sight  of  their  destined 
port.  The  passengers,  at  nine  oVlock,  confi- 
dent of  their  safe  arrival,  the  greatest  dangers 
of  the  river  having  been  passed,  had  signed  a 
complimentary  letter  to  the  captain,  returning 
their  acknowledgments  for  his  care  and  atten- 
tion to  their  ssSety,  and  each  sought  repose, 
gladdened  by  the  cheering  prospect  of  meeting 
once  more  dear  relatives  and  friends,  and  en- 
joying the  del ights  of  home.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  boat  struck  a  snag,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  bow  was  under  water.  Many  of  the  deck 
passengers  were  drowned  in  their  beds.  Some 
saved  uiemselves  by  swimming,  aided  by  pieces 
of  plank,  and  other  buoyant  articles  that  floated 
from  the  wreck.  Children  perished  with  cold 
in  their  rescued  mothers'  arms ;  others  mourned 
parents  lost ;  and  the  widow's  wail  was  heard 
amid  the  accumulated  horrors  of  that  scene. 

If  this  was  a  solitary  case,  it  would  not  be 
entitled — melancholy,  afflicting,  and  heart-rend- 
ing as  it  was — ^to  claim  more  than  the  liveliest 
sympathies  of  Congress ;  but  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they  were  of  weekly  occurrence, 
and  su^ect  the  immense  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  West  to  heavy  losses,  (thereby  diminish- 
ing its  value,  now  greatly  exceeding  the  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  the  nation,)  it  became 
entitled  to  the  application  of  the  legitimate 
powers  of  Congress  also,  to  afford  a  remedy. 

•  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  a  strict  constructionist. 
He  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  any  local  advan- 
tage, stretch  any  of  our  powers  beyond  the 
grant;  and,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  he  would 
refuse  to  act.  He  must  be  convinced  a  power 
had  been  granted,  before  he  would  consent  to 
exercise  it. 

We  of  the  West  ^said  Mr.  B.)  believe  we  are 
entitled  to  the  full  oenefit  of  the  grant  to  Con- 


gress *^to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes."  We  do  not  believe 
Its  benefits  should  be  exclusive,  nor  any  other 
of  the  numerous  blessings  of  this  Government 
Like  the  dew  of  heaven,  they  should  descend 
upon  all  portions  of  our  vast  confederacy,  in  a 
measure  suited  to  each  respective  position,  and 
with  an  equal  dispensation. 

They  have  never  been  niggard  in  voting  such 
appropriations  to  benefit,  increase,  and  protect 
the  n)regin  commerce  of  the  nation,  as  its 
fHends  have  required ;  they  had  contributed  to 
erect  the  light-house,  the  stupendous  break- 
water, and  to  improve  the  harbors  of  our  sea 
coast.  They  now  ask,  in  return,  only  that  they 
shall  have  such  appropriations  as  were  applicable 
to  their  peculiar  situation ;  and,  as  the  western 
States  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  6n  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  ^  in  all 
respects  whatever,"  they  daim  the  application 
of  all  the  unquestioned  delegated  powers  of 
Congress  for  their  benefit.  Benefits  and  bur- 
dens should  be  in  some  degree  reciprocal ;  and, 
as  the  great  West  is  now  Uie  greatest  consumer 
of  your  foreign  imports,  she  pays  into  the  com- 
mon treasury  the  greatest  share  of  the  national 
revenues. 

It  was  (he  said)  a  matter  of  gratifying  con- 
sideration to  witness  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  that  most  delightful  portion  of  the 
world  had  advanced  to  wealth  and  power,  and 
how  successfully  her  giant  energies  had  been 
developed.  Who  can  contemplate  what  will 
be  its  condition  in  the  lapse  of  another  half 
century  ?  And  counting  its  commerce  now  by 
millions,  hundreds  of  millions  then  will  only 
be  the  limit.  On  another  occasion  he  would 
speak  more  at  large  on  this  very  important 
subject ;  his  object  now  being  simply  to  allade 
to  it  as  connected  with  the  matter  made  most 
prominent  in  the  memorial. 

It  is  estimated  (said  Mr.  B.)  that  the  loss  of 
boats  on  the  western  waters,  amounts  to  near 
sixty  per  annum,  the  most  of  which  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  manner  as  the  Shepherdess 
— ^by  striking  snags  and  sinking.  Those  boats, 
costing  on  an  average  $16,000  each,  would 
constitute  an  annual  loss  of  near  one  million  of 
dollars ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  their  caiigoes, 
not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  which  is  saved, 
we  shall  have  a  most  formidable  snm,  amoont- 
ing  to  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of 
ddlars.  Independent  of  this,  our  conmieroe  is 
subjected  to  grievous  and  onerous  burdens,  in 
the  shape  of  86  per  cent,  on  the  ori^nal  cost 
of  the  boats  for  wages,  80  per  cent  for  wood, 
18  per  cent,  for  provisions,  16  per  cent,  for 
contingencies,  and  for  insurance  per  annum, 
15  per  cent.,  besides  the  tolls  for  passing  the 
canal  at  Louisville.  To  this  is  to  be  added  tbe 
wear  and  tear  of  boats,  estimated  at  20  per 
cent.,  requiring  a  renewal  of  the  capital  in- 
vested, every  five  years.  Upon  ships  navigat- 
ing the  ocean,  being  so  much  more  safe  than 
our  rivers,  their  expenses  are  greatly  dimioisbdd 
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— insuranoe  on  bolls  not  exceeding  1  per  cent, 
and  the  other  items  very  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison. 

Of  the  whole  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  United 
States^  near  two-thirds  of  it  belong  to  the 
West;  and  it  exceeds  by 43,000  tons  the  whole 
steamboat  tonnage  of- Great  Britain  nine  years 
ago,  it  beinff  then  bnt  82,716  tons. 

Besides  cSl  this,  the  trade  carried  on  in  flat 
and  keel  boats  is  immense— employing  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
eight  hundred  thonsand  dollars ;  all  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  rivers :  for  which  relief  is 
sought 

In  contemplating  an  efficient  plan  of  improve- 
ment, it  will  be  perceived  that  distinct  and 
different  systems  are  required  upon  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Kivers.  upon  the  former,  and 
iipon  a  section  of  the  latter,  called  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  permanent  works  must  be  con- 
structed; but  upon  the  others,  such  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  stream,  the  principles 
of  hydrostatics  not  being  practically  applicable 
to  them,  annual  appropriations  must  be  made, 
and  for  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  as  long  as 
they  flow  with  their  wonted  impetuosity. 

The  memorialist  believes,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  that  these  rivers  should  bo 
arranged  in  four  different  sections — ^the  Red  and 
the  Arkansas  composing  one ;  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, another ;  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mssouri,  the  third ;  and  the  Missouri 
Biver  the  fourth ; — upon  each  of  which,  com- 
petent snag  boats  should  be  employed,  with  an 
efScient  force  during  the  season  of  working  in 
each  year.  The  expense  of  these  boats  will  be 
trifling,  compared  with  the  importance  of  the 
object  in  view ;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained 
that  a  yearly  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  will  accomplish  all  that 
is  desired  in  this  respect. 

I  have,  upon  leave  of  the  Senate,  (said  Mr. 
B.,)  introduced  a  bill,  (now  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Oommerce,  to  which  this  memorial  will 
go,)  proposing  to  appropriate  $250,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  to  which  I  will  send  some  valu- 
able statistical  information.  I  will  merely  re- 
mark now,  that  the  lead  trade  of  that  region 
amounted  to  a  million  of  dollars  in  value,  and 
consisted  of  forty  millions  of  pounds  in  the  past 
year;  that  the  lumber  trade  from  the  Smnt 
Croix  and  the  Ohippewa  Rivers  is  constantly 
increasing  and  very  valuable ;  added  to  which, 
the  inmiense  surplus  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  that  region,  and  the  foreign  miports 
eousumed  there,  all  subjected  to  the  delays  and 
dangers  of  the  obstructions,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  these  facts,  when  properly  presented, 
will  induce  the  national  legislature  to  advance 
in  aid  of  the  desired  improvement.  These 
rivers  are  our  ocean  streams — ^they  bear  our 
prodnotions  to  market,  and  are  the  highways 
of  a  commerce  grown  to  its  present  magnitude, 
aided  by  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Goveizmient.    Upon  that  branch 


of  the  river,  sir,  from  the  town  of  Alton  alone, 
containing  a  population  of  not  more  than  8,000, 
the  agricultural  productions  of  a  few  counties 
adjacent  were  sent  to  market  the  past  year,  of 
the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ; 
whilst  from  other  towns  upon  its  banks  and 
landing  places^  the  exports  are  vast,  and  con- 
stantly increasmg.  To  such  a  trade  and  com- 
merce, expending  its  millions,  and  pouring  into 
the  lap  of  enterprise  opulence  and  ease,  and 
cohtribnting  so  largely  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  nation,  we  in  the  West  Invoke  the  con- 
stitutional aid  of  the  national  legislature,  and 
such  appropriations  from  its  treasury  as  may 
accomplish  a  great  national  object. 

On  his  motion,  the  memorial  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Fbidat,  February  23. 

West  Point  Academy. 

Mr.  Halb  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
and  called  for  the  previous  question : 

Resolved^  That  the  national  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be  instructed  to  re- 
port to  this  House  a  bill  repealing  all  laws  establish- 
ing the  same,  and  appropriating  the  money  now  re- 
quired to  sustain  that  institution  to  the  diffusion  of 
military  instruction  in  the  different  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Hale  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question ;  which,  being  ordered,  resulted  in — 
yeas  96,  nays  70. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Setmoitb  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  and  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion thereon : 

JUsolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
pealing aU  laws  establishing  or  continuing  the  na- 
tional Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  ^at 
they  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  second  to  the  previous  question  having 
been  refused  by  the  House,  the  resolution  went 
over,  on  notice  of  debate. 


nr  SENATE. 

Thubsdat,  February  29. 
Bunting  of  the  Princeton  Oun. 

Immediately  after  the  readmg  of  the  journal 
of  yesterday. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  hands 
of  his  private  secretary,  John  Tylsb,  jr.  It 
was  read,  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepresentatives  of  the 

United  States : 

I  have  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  death 
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of  the  Hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  late  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Grilmer,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

This  most  lamentable  occurrence  transpired  on 
board  the  United  States  ship-of-war  the  Princeton, 
on  yesterday,  at  about  half  after  4  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  proceeded  from  the  explosion  of  one 
of  the  large  guns  of  that  ship. 

The  loss  which  the  Government  and  the  country 
have  sustained  by  this  deplorable  event  is  heighten- 
ed by  the  death,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
cause,  of  several  distinguished  persons  and  valuable 
citizens. 

I  shall  be  permitted  to  express  my  great  grief  nt 
an  occurrence  which  has  so  suddenly  stricken  from 
my  side  two  gentlemen,  upon  whose  advice  I  so 
confidently  relied  in  the  discharge  of  my  arduous 
task  of  administering  the  office  of  the  executive 
department ;  and  whose  services,  at  this  interesting 
period,  were  of  such  vast  importance. 

In  some  relief  of  the  public  sorrow  which  must 
necessarily  accompany  this  most  painful  event,  it 
affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  say  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  no  carelessness  or  inattention  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Princeton ;  but  must 
be  set  down  as  one  of  those  casualties  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  attend  upon  every  service ; 
and  which  are  invariably  incident  to  the  temporal 
affairs  of  mankind. 

I  will  also  add,  that  it  in  no  measure  detracts,  in 
my  estimation,  from  the  value  of  the  improvements 
contemplated  in  the  construction  of  the  Princeton, 
or  from  the  merits  of  her  brave  and  distinguished 
commander  and  projector. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

WiLSHiNGTON,  February  29th,  1844. 

The  Message  haying  been  read, 

Mr.  EivES  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  The  general  feeling  of  the 
Senate  has,  I  am  sure,  already  anticipated  me 
in  what  I  have  risen  to  suggest.  The  awfdl 
calamity  commnnicated  to  ns  in  the  Message 
of  the  President  just  read,  and  which  has  made 
of  yesterday,  with  all  its  unearthly  brightness, 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  inauspicious  days 
in  our  national  calendar,  is  but  too  well  known 
to  .the  Senate,  in  all  its  dreadful  details  and 
heart-rending  results.  Surely,  Mr.  President, 
never,  in  the  mysterious  ordinances  of  God,  has 
a  day  on  earth  been  marked  in  its  progress  by 
such  startling  and  astounding  contrasts'—open- 
ing and  advancing  with  hilarity  and  joy,  mutual 
congratulation  and  patriotic  pride,  and  closing 
in  scenes  of  death  and  disaster,  of  lamenta- 
tion and  nnutterable  woe.  It  was  my  sad  for- 
tune, Mr.  President,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of 
these  never-to-be-forgotten  events.  K  I  had 
language  to  describe  them,  the  power  of  speech 
would  fail  me. 

I  have  risen,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
sadness  and  dejection  of  heart  which  prevail 
around  me,  and  under  the  overpowering  weight 
of  my  own  feelings,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
suspending  our  ordinary  labors  and  pursuits,  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  chastisement  of  this 
awful  visitation  of  Providence.  It  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  my  own  State  to  be  the  chief 
mourner  on  this  melancholy  occasion.     Two 


of  her  distinguished  citizens,  filling  high  places 
in  the  civil  government  of  the  oonntrj,  have 
been  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  their  days  and 
their  usefulness;  and  another  of  her  sons— a 
gaUant  officer  of  the  navy — ^has  been  destined 
to  fall,  by  disastrous  accident,  on  a  deck  which, 
under  other  circumstancee,  he  might  Iiave  illus- 
trated by  his  valor. 

But,  in  so  overwhelming  a  calamity,  which 
stands  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  records 
of  human  misfortune,  all  bear  their  eqnal  and 
sympathizing  share.  Surrounded,  as  we  are, 
on  every  hand,  by  the  desolate  wailing  of  the 
widow,  and  the  helpless  cry  of  the  orphan,  none 
of  us  can  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  discharge, 
with  intelligence  and  composure,  the  duties 
which  belong  to  us  here. 

Let  us,  then,  Mr.  President,  bowing  in  aU 
humility  of  spirit  beneath  this  stroke  of  an  all- 
wise  and  mysterious  Providence,  discard  from 
our  minds,  for  a  season,  the  cares  and  excite- 
ments of  our  daily  duties  in  this  halL  Let  us 
lay  to  heart  the  monitory  lesson  so  impressively 
read  to  us  in  the  events  of  yesterday,  that  "  in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  With  this 
lesson  engraven  upon  our  hearts,  let  ns  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  eternal,  as  well  as  tem- 
poral responsibilities  under  which  all  the  duties 
of  both  public  and  private  life  are  to  be  per- 
formed. Let  the  deep  sense  of  conmion  calam- 
ity and  mutual  affliction  unite  us  more  closely 
by  the  ties  of  brotherhood  and  affection.  Let 
us  "  put  away  from  us  all  bitterness  and  wrath, 
and  evil-speaking ;  "  and  when  we  come  to- 
gether again,  under  these  chastening  influences, 
we  shall  all  feel,  I  trust,  how  much  better 
patriots  we  are,  for  being  better  Christians. 

Mr.  R.  concluded  by  submitting  the  following 
resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate,  impressed  with  the 
profound  sense  of  the  awful  calamity  which  yester^ 
day  occurred  on  board  of  the  steamer  Princeton, 
by  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  involving  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  and  among  them  of  the  Secre« 
tary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

jResdvedj  That  the  Senate  wiU  attend,  in  a  body, 
the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appoLoted  to 
make  arrangements  with  such  committee  as  may 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represents 
atives. 

jRetolved,  That,  in  consideration  of  this  afflictive 
dispensation,  the  Senate  do  now  acy'oum  to  Monday 
next. 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  will  go  into  monniing 
by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolvedj  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  r^ola- 
tions  be  transmitted  to  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read,  a  message 
was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  MoKulty,  their  Clerk, 
announcing  the  action  of  that  body  touching 
this  awful  calamity.  The  message  was  read, 
and  concurred  in. 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Rtves  were 
unanimously  agreed  to ;  and 
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The  following  Senators  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  tiie  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
viz.,  Mr.  RiYEB>  Mr.  Abohbk,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr. 
WooDBiTBT,  and  Mr.  Batard. 

The  Senate  then,  in  accordance  with  its 
previous  action,  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


HOITSB  07  BEPRSSBNTATIVXS 

Thttbsday,  February  29. 
Bunting  of  the  Princeton  Chin. 

The  journal  having  been  read, 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  John  Tyler,  jr., 
his  private  secretary ;  which  will  be  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

The  Message  having  been  read, 

Hr.  HoPKiKS  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  have  risen  to  present  to  this 
House  a  series  of  resolutions  touching  the  mel- 
ancholy subject  of  the  Message  which  has  just 
heen  read.  K  it  were  becoming  in  me  to  speak 
upon  an  occasion  so  mournful,  the  deep  feeling 
of  grief  which  now  pervades  thfe  bosom  of  every 
member  of  this  House,  and  in  which  my  own 
so  sincerely  and  painfully  participates,  would 
render  me  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  such 
a  duty.  I  shall  be  pardoned,  therefore,  in  de- 
clining to  utter  one  word  in  support  of  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  the  honor  of  submit- 
ting, and  which  I  know  will  find  so  generous  a 
response  from  this  body.  I  send  them  to  th^ 
Chair. 

Mr.  E.  then  handed  up  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  read  and  unanimously  agreed 
to: 

Remlvedy  That  this  House  has  heard,  with  deep 
sorrow,  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  occurred 
yesterday,  on  board  the  United  States  ship-of-war 
Princeton,  when  many  valuable  lives  were  lost; 
and  by  which,  amongst  others,  the  Hon.  Abel  P. 
Upshur,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  met  a  sudden 
and  awful  death. 

Rudvtdy  That  this  House  will  manifest  its  re- 
spect for  the  ipemory  of  the  late  distinguished 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Navy,  and  its  sym- 
pathy for  their  bereaved  families,  by  attending  their 
faneral  in  a  body. 

JUtolved,  As  a  ikrther  mark  of  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  manifest  our  sense  of  this  most 
melancholy  and  afflicting  dispensation  of  Divine 
ProTidence,  that  this  House  will  transact  no  legis-' 
latire  business  until  after  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  deceased  shall  have  been  performed. 

JUiolved,  That  the  members  of  this  House  will 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  SO  days. 

ReMUvedf  That  a  committee  of  five  members  of 
this  House  be  appointed,  to  make  arrangement  with 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  for  the  attendance  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Abel 
,  P.  Upshur  and  Thomas  W.  Gilmer. 


[The  following  is  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Hopkiks,  of 
Virginia;  Mr.  Oavb  Johitson,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  0.  J.  Inqersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
JomSt  Q.  ADA.MS,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  D.  D. 
Babnabd,  of  New  York.] 

Jieaolved,  That  when  this  House  a^'oum  to-day 
it  will  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 
Jtesolvedf  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn* 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  March  4. 
Death  of  Mr,  Frick  of  Fenneyhania, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  Mr.  MoNultt,  their  Clerk, 
informing  the  Senate  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Hknbt  Fbiok,  a  representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  passage  of  the  usual  resolutions 
of  that  body,  in  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased ;  which  being  read, 

Mr.  BnoHANAN  rose,  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  It  has  become  my  painful 
duty  to  move  the  resolutions  customary  on  such 
occasions,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  Hon.  Henbt  Fbiok,  late  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  Congress,  in- 
formation of  whose  death  has  just  been  com- 
municated to  us  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  performance  of  such  a  duty,  at  all  times 
solemn,  is  rendered  peculiarly  impressive  upon 
the  present  occasion,  by  the  sad  and  melancholy 
gloom  in  which  we  are  now  enveloped.  The 
vanity  of  worldly  honors  and  the  foUy  of  ambi- 
tion have  been  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  hear  me,  by  the  late  astounding  and 
Heart-rending  catastrophe,  which  has  covered 
a  nation  with  mourning.  Every  man,  and 
especiaUy  every  public  man,  must,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  deeply  feel  how  worthless  are  the 
highest  honors  and  distinctions  which  human 
power  can  bestow  upon  human  frailty;  even 
when  these  have  been  nobly  won  by  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  virtue.  Truly,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  "  man  walkoth  in  a  vain  sbaidow, 
and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain.?^  The  grave  had 
not  closed  upon  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
whom  we  all  deplore,  when  death  struck  down 
another  victim  from  our  midst,  among  our 
associates  in  Congress.  May  tl)ese  melancholy 
events,  following  each  other  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, soften  and  subdue  the  maddening  im- 
pulse of  political  excitement,  and  teach  us  to 
feel  that  we  are  all  brethren — that  we  are  all 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  glorious  republic! 

Mr.  Fbiok  was  bom  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1795.  At  an  early  age  he  learned  the 
noble  art  of  printing,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Whilst  yet  in  his  minority,  fired  with 
youthfdl  patriotism,  he  united  himself  to  a  vol- 
unteer company,  and  took  up  arms  in  defence 
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of  his  countiy  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  year  1816,  he  established  a 
political  journal  in  his  native  county,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  for  more  than  twenty 
years ;  and  it  is  still  owned  and  conducted  by 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr,  Fbick  represented  hid  county  with  fidel- 
ity and  ability  during  three  successive  sessions, 
commencing  with  that  of  1828,  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  was  finally  elected 
to  Congress  in  October  last,  under  circum- 
stances which  clearly  evince  that  he  enjoyed 
uncommon  personal  popularity  among  those 
who  knew  him  best.  The  history  of  his  life 
presents  no  very  remarkable  events.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  man  (fortunately  so  common  m  this 
country)  who,  from  an  humble  beginning,  has, 
by  industry,  ability,  and  perseverance,  gradu- 
ally surmounted  every  intervening  obstacle,  and 
at  last  attained  the  high  distinction  of  a  seat  in 
the  other  branch  of  Congress.  He  terminated 
his  earthly  career  in  this  city,  oja  Friday  last, 
after  a  long  and  lingering  illne^  which  he  bore 
with  calmness  and  resignation. 

The  deceased  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a  sincere  friend.  The  impulses 
of  his  nature  were  noble  and  generous ;  and  he 
performed  all  the  relative  duties  in  life  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  to  himself  numerous, 
ardent,  and  devoted  Mends.  Let  his  virtues  be 
remembered,  and  let  his  faults  (if  he  had  any) 
be  buried  in  his  grave  1 

The  widowed  partner  of  his  bosom,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  feeling  so  natural  to  the  human 
heart,  reauested  that  his  mortal  remains  might 
be  carried  home  for  interment  in  the  bosom  of 
his  native  earth.  In  compliance  with  her  wish, 
and  under  the  advice  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation, his  body  left  this  city  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  two 
of  his  friends  from  the  other  House.  This  is 
the  reason  why  no  order  has  been  taken  con- 
cerning his  funeral. 

He  concluded  by  submitting  the  following 
resolutions,  viz: 

JResolved,  That  the  Senate  has  received,  with  deep 
sensibility,  the  commonication  from  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Henrt  Frick,  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hesolvedy  That  in  token  of  sincere  and  high  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  mem- 
bers and  ofiScers  of  the  Senate  will  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm,  as  mourning,  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved^  As  a  further  mark  of  respect,  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to ; 
and 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVES. 

Monday,  March  4. 

The  journal  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Tho^kpson  announced  the  attendance  of 


his  colleague,  Hon.  Robert  W.  Robbbts,  elect- 
ed a  representative  from  the  State  of  Misds- 
sippi ;  and,  Mr.  Robbbts  having  presented  him- 
self at  the  table,  the  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  Speaker. 

Death  of  Mr.  Friek. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ikgbbsoll  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  as  foll9ws : 

At  the  request  of  my  colleagues,  I  rise  to 
perform  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Hbnbt  Fbiok,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Washington 
on  Friday  last^  when  the  whole  city  was  already 
shrouded  in  gloom  by  that  signal  and  sad 
calamity  which  struck  down  in  a  moment  fes- 
tivity in  its  innocent  mirth,  and  power,  and 
place,  and  talents,  and  virtues  in  their  becom- 
ing pride.  Death,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  fhll  of 
solemnity.  It  sometimes  appears  armed  with 
double  terrors,  when  it  selects  its  reluctant  and 
unprepared  victims  among  those  of  robust  and 
youthful  frame.  The  blow — ^always  heavy  to 
the  hearts  of  surviving  friends — is  not  without 
a  degree  of  mournfiil  consolation  when  they 
reflect  that  disease  had  long  been  preying  on 
the  shattered  system.  Wearied  nature  is  re- 
lieved from  a  load  of  trouble  when  it  sinks  into 
the  grave  after  time  and  opportunity  have  thus 
been  afforded  for  solemn  thought.  The  undy- 
ing spirit,  chastened  by  the  pangs  which  its 
fraol  covering  has  endured,  becomes  less  unwill- 
ing to  throw  it  off,  and  nothing  departs  but  life 
and  suffering,  while  an  unspotted  name  re- 
mains behind.  The  consolation  is  increased 
nvhen  distant  affection  may  be  told  that,  * 
although  the  closing  eye  was  not  permitted  to 
linger  upon  familiar  objects  of  a  cherished 
home,  yet  the  stranger's  pillow  was  smoothed 
by  the  hand  of  sympathy,  and  the  agonies  of 
disease  were  lessened  by  watchful  t^demesa, 
which  strove  in  vain  to  avert  the  approach  of 
death. 

Both  of  these  sources  of  diminished  grief  are 
found  in  relation  to  the  gentleman  whose  seat 
has  become  vacant  since  we  last  met  together. 
He  died  while  yet  in  the  meridian  of  life, 
although  a  fatal  malady,  for  a  course  of  years, 
had  marked  him  for  its  victim,  and  had  coun- 
terfeited too  well  the  furrows  6f  age  upon  his 
hollow  cheek.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  and 
county  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1795,  and  was  educated  as  a  prmter  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Early  in  life  he  estab- 
lished  a  public  journal  at  Milton,  where  he  has 
continued  to  reside.  A  mourning  funily  vill 
there  receive  his  mortal  remains,  and  will  de- 
posit them  bedewed  with  pious  tears  in  the 
midst  of  kindred  dust  and  ashes.  His  editorial 
labors  did  not  cease  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  thrice  served  with  credit  and  fideUty  in  the 
legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  he  received 
those  military  honors  which  proclaim  the  merit 
of  the  individual  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.    At  the  last  autumnal  election  he  was 
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returned  to  Congress  from  the  thirteenth  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  fonr  adjoining 
connties.  His  residence  among  us  has  been  too 
brief,  and  his  health  too  infirm,  to  have  allowed 
a  large  accession  here  to  his  stock  of  friends. 

Estimable  in  the  relations  of  domestic  and 
social  life,  active  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  public  duty,  trucJ  to  his  friends,  and  just  (if 
he  had  any)  to  his  enemies,  he  lived  and  died 
respected  and  esteemed,  an  honest  and  honor- 
able man,  and  a  sincere  and  zealous  patriot. 

And  thereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  I.,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
viz: 

Betolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
seiifflbUity  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Frick, 
a  member  of  this  House  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vaniaf  which  took  place  at  his  lodgings,  in  this  city, 
on  Friday  last,  the  let  instant. 

Hetolved,  That  the  members  of  this  House  will 
testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Retolved^  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
tiie  memory  of  the  deceased,  this  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  House  adjourned. 


"Wkdnesday,  March  6. 

Lead  Mines,  * 

Mr.  Hogs,  on  leave,  introduced  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  the  reserved  lead  mines  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  Territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
to  be  sold ;  which  was  twice  read,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  orderefl 
to  be  printed. 
• 

BesigTia^Aon  of  Mr.  Beardsley. 

The  Speasxb  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Samuel  Beabdblet,  stating  that 
he  had  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress as  a  representative  from  that  State ;  and 
taking  leave  of  the  House  with  expressions  of 
respect  and  esteem :  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


Thitbsday,  March  7. 
Military  Academy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKat,  the  House  then 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  "Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Dbomooolb  in 
the  chair,)  and  took  up  for  consideration  the 
bill  (No  80)  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  MoKay  proposed  some  verbal  altera- 
tions, not  affecting  the  substance,  which  were 
concurred  in. 

Mr.  HrNOEBPOBD  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
adding  certain  provisions,  which,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Haralson,  were  considered  sep- 


arately ;  the  first  being  to  cut  off  the  allowance 
now  paid  to  military  professors. 

Mr.  Habalson  said  he  would  remark,  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  that  the  subject  of  a 
reduction  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Military 
Academy  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  was  now 
under  consideration.  He  was  not  authorized 
to  speak  in  detail ;  but  he  was  justified  in  say- 
ing that  a  proposition  was  before  the  committee, 
which  would  be  submitted  to  the  House,  that 
would,  if  adopted,  save  thousands  annually  to 
the  Government.  A  considerable  saving  would 
be  proposed  not  only  in  regard  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  professors,  but  for  the  cadets. 
He  would  just  mention  one  saving  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make,  and  that  was  to  reduce  the  pay 
of  the  cadets  from  sixteen  to  eleven  dol- 
lars per  month.  The  committee  believed  that 
a  great  reduction  of  expenditure  could  be  made 
without  any  injury  either  to  the  academy  or  to 
the  cadets.  It  was  also  proposed  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  this  institution  in  various  other 
ways ;  and  he  would,  therefore,  submit  to  the 
gentleman  who  offered  the  amendment,  that 
the  right  time  to  make  the  reduction  he  pro- 
posed, would  be  when  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee came  in.  If  the  gentleman  should  then 
find  that  the  committee  had  not  gone  as  far  as 
he  thought  necessary,  he  might  move  to  amend 
their  report.  We  are  now  (said  Mr.  H.)  ap- 
propriating money  to  keep  the  academy  in 
existence,  and  the  subject  of  its  reform  was  not 
properly  before  the  House.  Let  this  appropri- 
ation be  made ;  and  if  the  House  should  here- 
after think  proper  to  cut  down  the  academy, 
the  appropriation  would  not  be  used,  but  would 
be  retained  in  the  treasury  to  apply  to  other 
objects. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  lost. 

The  next  amendment  was  a  proviso  that  no 
allowances  should  be  made  to  the  French 
teacher,  or  drawing-master,  for  servants.  This 
was  adopted. 

The  next  was  a  proviso  that  no  extra  allow- 
ances should  be  made  to  the  cadets  above  their 
pay.    Rejected. 

The  next  amendment  was  a  proviso  that  no 
allowances  should  be  made  for  forage,  and  that 
no  horses  shall  be  kept  at  the  academy.  Re- 
jected. 

The  last  amendment  of  Mr.  H.  was  a  proviso 
that  all  supernumerary  second  lieutenants  ot 
the  army,  who  have  graduated  at  the  Military 
Academy,  shall  be  disbanded. 

Mr.  MoKat  observed  that  the  gentleman  had 
better  offer  this  amendment  when  the  army  biU 
came  up,  which  would  be  in  a  few  days.  No 
part  of  this  appropriation,  he  said,  would  be 
applied  to  the  pay  of  these  supernumerary 
second  lieutenants. 

Mr.  HuKoEBFOBD  then  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hale  submitted  an  amendment  striking 
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out  all  after  the  enactbg  clause,  and  Bubmitting 
a  bill  repealing  the  laws  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  cadets,  and  disbanduig  the  corps. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  offered  this  amendment  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  legislature 
of  his  State ;  and  he  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  no  legislature  ever  devolved  on  a  representa- 
tive a  more  willing  duty,  and  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  convictions  of  his  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  his  sense  of  propriety  and  justice. 
The  reasons  which  induced  thele^lature  of  New 
.Hampshire  to  give  such  instructions,  were  fully 
fiet  forth  in  the  preamble  and  resolutions  he  had 
some  days  since  the  honor  of  offering  to  the 
House.  The  legislature  said  that,  though  this  in- 
stitution had  been  in  existence  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  was  kept  up  at  an  expense  of  $200,000 
annually,  it  failea  to  furnish  officers  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  except  in  times  of  peace. 

Of  their  inefficiency  in  the  Florida  war  he 
(Mr.  H.)  was  fully  satisfied.  There  was  a  gen- 
tleman there,  the  delegate  from  that  Territory, 
(Mr.  Levy,)  who  informed  him  that  the  most 
effectual  service  in  that  war  was  rendered  by 
the  citizen  soldiers.  The  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Military 
Academy  was  not  deserving  of  further  sup- 
port; and  their  representatives  in  Congress 
were  directed  to  vote  for  its  abolishment.  The 
legislature  of  Connecticut,  also,  as  well  as  the 
legislatures  of  several  other  States,  had  passed 
similar  resolutions.  Mr.  H.  then  gave  a  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Military  Academy ; 
showing  that  it  commenced  from  the  small 
beginning  of  an  appropriation  to  provide  four 
teachers  for  a  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers. 
It  had  now,  he  said,  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  army,  consisting  of  only  7,000  men,  had 
officers  enough  for  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
while  the  academy  was  annually  furnishing 
forty  or  fifty  more.  Mr.  H.  contended  that 
there  was  no  more  reason  and  justice  in  the 
Government  educating,  gratuitously,  young  men 
for  the  military  profession,  than  for  any  of  the 
civil  employments  of  the  country.  It  was 
desirable  that  we  should  have  learned  judges  on 
the  supreme  bench,  able  and  skilful  diplo- 
matists to  represent  us  at  foreign  comis,  and 
accomplished  statesmen  to  serve  the  country 
in  Congress ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  proper 
for  the  Government  to  educate  young  men  to 
fill  these  stations  as  to  educate  them  for  the  army. 

Mr.  J.  Bbinesbhoff  hoped  neither  the 
amendment  nor  the  substitute  would  be  adopt- 
ed. He  believed  something  in  the  character 
of  the  West  Point  Academy  was  necessary  and 
proper ;  and  in  this  he  believed  he  was  sus- 
tained by  high  authority. 

A  message  was  here  received  from  the  Senate 
accompanied  by  various  bills  passed  by  that 
body. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  resumed.  It  must  be  in 
the  recollection  of  every  member,  that  this  in- 
stitution, or  a  military  academy  of  some  sort, 
had  been  recommended  by  nearly  all  our  distin- 
guished citizen  soldiers  since  the  days  of  the 


revolution*  If  he  mistook  not,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  father  of  his  country,  and  like- 
wise by  General  Jackson.  Our  distingaislied 
citizen  soldiers,  though  formed  by  nature  to 
become  successful  generals,  felt  the  neoessity 
of  science;  and  there  was  one  general  com- 
plaint, in  title  earlier  portion  of  our  history,  of 
the  incompetency  of  our  engineers,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  there  was  to  employ  foreign 
adventurers,  on  their  coming  to  tnis  €M>mitr7 
with  professions  that  could  only  be  tested  by 
experience.  The  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton  was,  he  believed,  attributed  to  the 
unskilful  manner  in  which  they  had  been  pro- 
jected and  constructed  by  foreign  adventurers 
calling  themselves  engineers. 

There  were,  he  knew,  many  prejudices  ex- 
isting against  West  Point,  which  should  be  re- 
moved.   It  was  a  common  impression  abroad 
that  the  youth  appointed  to  thai  institution 
were  the   sons   of    the   rich    and   powerful, 
and  the  aristocratic;   but  that  was  not  troe. 
There  was,  however,  a  growing  ill-will  towards 
that  institution ;  and  its  friends  (of  which  be 
professed  to  be  one)  should  apply  needfol  re- 
forms, and  thereby  restore  it  to  popular  favor. 
He  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  supernumerary 
second  lieutenants,  who  were  supported  at  a 
large  annual  cost,  for  no  earthly  reason,  and 
said  they   should    be   turned    out,   to    take 
care  of  themselves  now  that  the  nation  had  fitted 
them  by  education  to  follow  any  profession  by 
which  they  might  not  only  live,  but  benefit  the 
country  which  had  done  so  much  for  them.    He 
further  contended  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
all  the  officers  of  our  army  should  be  scientific 
men :  no  great  amount  of  service  was  required 
to  teach  an  awkward  squad  how  to  "  shoulder 
arms;"  and  yet,  by  keeping  up  "West  Point 
Academy  at  its  present  state,  no  young*  men 
from  civil  life,  whatever  might  be  their  quali- 
fications, could  obtain  a  commission  in  our 
army.    And  further,  there  could,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  no  promotions  from  the  ranks ;  and 
thus  that  which  so  advantageously  gave  supe- 
ri6r  efficiency  to  the  French  army,  was  not 
operative  with  us ;  while  if  there  was  a  repub- 
lican principle,  that  was  one.    He  deemed  it 
only  necessary  that  the  engineers  and  the  offi- 
cers of  artillery  should   be  graduates  of  tbe 
academy,   and   that   the    other    commissions 
should  be  open  to  well-qualified  men  from  civil 
life,  or  to  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  rank  and 
file.     Such   reforms  as  these  would  remove 
many  existing  objections  to  the  institution,  and 
yet  secure  all  the  benefits  which  it  was  desir- 
ed to  produce ;  but  to  abolish  the  institution 
he  could  not  agree,  nor  did  he  believe  that  the 
country  would. 

Mr.  Dana  rose  to  give  the  reasons  which 
would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Military  Academy.  He  was  opposed  to 
it  because  it  was  an  aristocratic  institution.  It 
gave  to  a  few  exclusive  privileges  which  it  de- 
nied to  the  many.  After  illustrating  that  posi- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  cadets 
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were  an  annnBl  charge  on  the  national  treasury, 
without  any  equivalent  beins  given  to  the 
nation  for  all  that  expense,  ana  all  the  extra 
privileges  which  were  conferred.  He  farther 
objected  to  the  manner  of  their  selection.  The 
appointment  of  cadets  had  become  an  appendage 
to  the  membership  of  Oongress,  and  he  objected 
to  the  bestowal  of  these  privileges  and  this 
patronage  on  the  members  of  this  House, 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  provide  for  r^- 
tiT^  or  protegSs. 

He  objected  to  it  farther,  on  the  ground  of 
the  influence  which  such  power  was  calculated 
to  exert  in  their  legislation.  Judging  by  the 
list  of  the  names  of  cadets,  they  were  appointed 
from  the  families  of  members  of  Oongress. 

Mr.  GiDDiNOB  interposed,  and  said  that,  four 
years  ago,  being  applied  to  to  nominate  a  cadet 
for  his  district,  and  having  at  that  time  a  son 
of  the  proper  age,  he  wrote  to  many  of  the 
prominent  men  of  his  district  to  send  him  the 
name  of  a  candidate ;  but  he  could  not  obtain 
one. 

Mr.  Daka  said  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  appeared  to  be  peculiar  in  many 
respects.  [Laughter.]  He  tiien  pursued  the 
<jourse  of  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy ;  observing,  as  he  proceeded, 
that  if  any  youth  were  to  be  educated  at  all  at 
the  public  expense,  he  preferred  that  they 
should  be  the  children  of  the  poor.  But  he 
objected  to  l^s  mode  of  educating  young  men, 
because  of  the  feelings  which  it  produced 
amoDgst  those  who  were  its  objects.  They 
deemed  themselves  the  exclusive  favorites  of 
the  nation,  and  they  looked  down,  in  conse- 
quence, with  no  little  contempt  on  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-citdzens  by  whose  bounty  they  were 
fed  and  taught :  they  also  deemed  themselves 
indispensable  to  the  nation ;  and  for  their  jus- 
tification, they  had  the  exclusive  legislation  of 
Congress  in  their  favor;  for  they  might  ask,  if 
they  were  not  of  indispensable  importance  to 
the  nation,  why  this  exclusive  legislation,  and 
the  conferring  of  advantages  which  were  denied 
to  others  ?  But  he  would  ask  whether  this  na- 
tion received  advantages  which  were  commen- 
surate with  the  expenditures  which  were  made 
for  this  institution  ?  He  referred  to  its  cost  as 
set  forth  in  a  report  made  to  this  House  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  present  session, 
and  said  that  since  the  year  1815  it  was  upwards 
of  four  millions  of  dollars.  In  that  sum  was 
included  about  (710,000  for  fixtures,  which 
was  not  absolutdy  wasted,  though  they  were 
of  little  vidue  in  any  other  respect  than  as  con- 
nected with  this  institution.  The  current  ex- 
penses then,  of  educating  the  cadets  since  the 
year  1815,  was  (3,291,500;  being  an  annual 
average  of  about  $180,000,  and  an  expense  for 
each  cadet  of  something  like  $2,873.  He  went 
through  other  statistical  statements,  showing 
the  number  of  cadets  educated  annually,  the 
number  that  graduated  each  year,  and  the 
respective  proportions  of  the  graduates  that 
were  placea  in  the  army,  and  thai  became  a 


burden  on  the  nation  as  supernumerary  second 
lieutenants,  without  any  good  resulting  to  the 
country.  He  next  proceeded  to  show  uie  posi- 
tive evils  that  arose  in  the  army  itself  by  such 
a  system — ^the  jealousies,  contempts,  tyrannies, 
controversies,  ending  in  courts  of  inquiry  and 
courts  martiaL  and  other  evils  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Httitt,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  progress ;  and 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Fridat,  March  8. 

ThanJa  to  tJie  British  Government, 

Mr.  Mabsh,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  reported  the  following  joint  resolution; 
which  was  read  three  times,  and  passed : 

Jiesdved  by  the  Senate  and  ffouee  of  Jiepreaeni' 
ativesofthe  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembUdy  That  the  Preadent  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  Bach  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
the  high  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  the 
generous  zeal  displayed  by  the  British  authorities  at 
Gibraltar ;  and  the  commander,  officers,  and  crew 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty^s  ship  Malabar,  in  en- 
deavoring  to  save  from  destruction  the  American 
steam  frigate  Missouri,  and  in  preserviDg  the  lives 
of  her  officers  and  crew,  as  well  as  of  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  which  characterized  their  treatment 
of  the  ship^s  company  of  that  vessel  after  her  de- 
struction by  fire. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  March  12. 

Oregon  Question, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Semple,  in  the 
following  words : 

Resclvedy  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  it  is  we  desire  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  provisions 
of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  concluded 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1818,  and  indefinitely  con- 
tinued by  the  convention  between  the  same  parties, 
signed  at  London  the  6th  August,  1827. 

Mr.  BuoHANAK  said  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  question ;  and  still 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
a  speedy  and  peaceful  settlement  of  it  could 
only  be  obtained  by  a  speedy  action  upon  the 
subject.  All  were  anxious  that  this  question 
with  Great  Britain  should  be  settled  in  peace ; 
and  no  Senator  on  this  floor  was  more  anxious 
for  such  a  consummation  than  he  was.  But  he 
was  firmly  and  solemnly  convinced  that  the 
mode  pointed  out  by  his  friend  on  his  side  of 
the  Senate,  of  accomplishing  the  object,  utterly 
fiEdled.    We  were  sending  numerous  emigrants 
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across  the  Kocky  Mountains  every  year,  who 
were  there  under  no  control  bnt  that  of  their 
own  passions.  Law  and  government  mnst  be 
sent  with  them;  or  under  the  establishment 
of  the  government  of  England,  called  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  which  existed  there,  they 
would  probably  be  forced  into  a  collision  ;  and 
such  a  collision  would  indeed  be  fatal  for  the 
peace  of  both  countries. 

This  question  ought  to  be  considered  by 
Senators  as  practical  statesmen ;  and  his  sole 
wish  on  the  present  occasion  was,  that  they 
should  pursue  such  a  course  as  would  maintain 
our  title  to  the  territory,  and  yet  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  He  should  not  say  much 
upon  the  form  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Sbmflb.)  If  it  were 
not  correct,  it  could  easily  be  amended.  He 
•scarcely  thought,  however,  without  going  into 
the  question  of  executive  power,  that  any  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  could  be  authorized 
to  give  that  notice  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress.  A  treaty  was  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  This  treaty  had  existed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  could  only  have  been  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate ;  and 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  upon  his  own  authority, 
would  abrogate  and  annul  this  treaty,  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  that  bodjr.  Without, 
therefore,  embarrassing  this  question — without 
any  technical  objections  to  the  form  of  the  res- 
olution— he  should  proceed  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject What  was  the  question  ?  On  the  20th 
of  October,  1818,  a  convention  was  framed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
which  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  opened  to 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  nations  for  tlie 
term  of  ten  years — its  bays,  creeks,  harbors, 
navigable  rivers,  &c.,  inclusive.  But  this  joint 
occupation  was  not  to  affect  the  title  or  claim 
of  either  Government  to  that  Territory. 

In  August,  1827,  this  convention  was  re- 
newed, extending  the  provisions  of  the  third 
article  indefinitely,  and  enabling  either  party, 
on  a  notice  of  twelve  months,  to  abrogate  or 
annul  this  convention.  The  question  now  was. 
Shall  the  Senate  advise  the  President  of  t^e 
United  States  to  abrogate  and  annul  this  con- 
vention ?  If  it  were  annulled,  each  party  would 
be  restored  to  its  original  rights;  and  what 
were  they  ?  Mexico  had  an  undisputed  claim, 
and  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  coun- 
try up  to  the  latitude  of  42°  N.  By  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and 
afterwards  between  Russia  and  England,  the 
dominions  of  Russia  were  limited  to  54° -40'  of 
north  latitude.  So  that  the  territory  in  dispute 
between  the  two  nations  (England  and  the 
United  States)  embraced  the  whole  north-west 
coast  of  America  from  42°  to  54°  40'  north, 
extending  east  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Now,  to  the  whole  of  this  terri- 
tory— to  every  foot  of  it,  from  the  latitude  of 
42°  north  to  the  latitude  of  54°  40'— he  believed 
most  firmly  wo  had  a  clear  and  condusive  title. 


Under  the  public  law  of  Christendom,  which 
had  existed  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
continent  of  America,  he  thought  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  we  had  this  dear  and  con- 
clusive title.  He  himself  intended,  on  a  future 
occasion,  when  the  bill  should  come  before  the 
Senate  fof  establishing  a  territorial  govem- 
ment,  if  no  one  else  rose,  to  establish  such  a 
claim  as  no  power  on  earth  could  gainsay. 
But  the  question  of  title  was  not  now  brought 
forward ;  and  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  go  into 
it.  If  it  had  been  his  purpose,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  (Mr.  Bbbess,)  who  had  made  his  first 
appearance  here  in  a  most  able  and  distinguished 
speech,  would  have  superseded  what  he  (Mr. 
B.)  had  to  say.  There  was  a  distinguished 
fellow-townsman  of  his  own — a  Philaddphin 
— who  had  placed  this  question  in  a  clear  and 
conclusive  light ;  and,  as  far  as  he  had  exam- 
ined it,  the  work  of  Mr.  Greenhow  had  entirely 
superseded  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Then,  coming  directly  to  the  question  ^r  in- 
quiry. Ought  we  to  give  this  notice  ?  He  (Mr. 
B.)  contended  that  if  we  wished  to  make  a 
treaty  with  England  at  all— if  we  wished  to 
settle  the  question — it  was  indisputably  neces- 
sary that  we  should  give  this  notice.  And 
why  ?  On  the  plainest  principles  of  common 
sense,  and  on  the  policy  that  governed  nations 
The  Btatya  in  tmxi  was  too  popular  in  England 
to  permit  the  English  Government  to  give  the 
notice  at  the  present  moment.  She  had  now, 
and  had  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  this  entire  territory  be- 
longing to  us,  for  every  purpose  for  which  she 
desired  to  possess  it.  It  was  even  a  matter  of 
boast  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  ex- 
pelled the  Americans  from  the  territory ;  and 
we  heard,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  that 
they  had  murdered  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred of  our  fellow-citizens,  either  themselves, 
or  through  the  agency  of  their  influence  with 
the  Indians.  Wa  had  gone  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  their  hunting  and  trap- 
ping I  Under  the  existing  treaty,  they  had  all 
that  they  desired.  They  had  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  this  vast  country.  They  had  tiie  far 
trade,  (which  was  part  of  their  wealth,)  and 
a  means  of  enlarging  and  extending  the  trade 
of  the  mother  country ;  and  why  Siould  they 
wish  to  change  their  position  ?  Why  should 
they  desire  even  to  divide  this  territory  at 
present  with  the  United  States?  It  would 
only  make  their  position  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. If  we  should,  indeed,  consent  to  yield  to 
the  enormous  demand  she  had  made  to  bring 
odr  title  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  they  would  have  all.  Their  policy  was 
to  keep  all,  as  long  as  furs  were  valuable  in 
that  country. 

Knowing  the  policy  which  has  always 
actuated  the  British  Government,  and  all 
other  Governments,  he  should  not  be  aston- 
ished at  all,  if  we  could  go  to  the  cabinet  of 
Packenham — for   whom,  by-the-bye,  he  en- 
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tertained  a  high  personal  respect,  so  far  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  him — ^that  we  woald  find 
his  instructions  to  be,  Delaj  this  question  as 
long  as  yon  can — ^the  longer  yon  delay  the  set- 
tlement of  it,  the  better  for  us.  We  have  the 
hunting  and  entire  trade  of  the  whole  territory, 
and  if  the  question  of  title  can  be  kept  back 
twenty  yeara,  or  indefinitely,  so  much  the  better. 
That  was  every  thing  they  desired — every 
thing  they  wanted ;  and,  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  life  for 
it,  there  would  be  no  treaty  if  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  vote  to  lay  this  resolution 
on  the  table,  as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  do. 
He  was  as  firmly  convinced  of  this  as  that  he 
had  the  honor  now  to  address  this  enlightened 
assembly.  Let  the  resolution  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  accompanied  by  the  able  speeches  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Choatb,^  in  particular,  who 
did  not  want  to  disturb  this  convention  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  n>eech  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Miller,)  against  insist- 
ing upon  our  claim  at  all — ^let  there  be  such  a 
vote  as  that,  and  whatever  might  be  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Packenham,  wc  should  have  no 
treaty.  The  English  would  be  very  glad  to 
enjoy  all  these  benefits  and  advants^^  for 
twenty  years  longer.  But,  if  the  notice  be 
given,  Great  Britain  would  begin  to  consider 
*  the  subject  seriously.  We  owed  it  to  our  own 
personal  respect,  not  to  make  any  threats ;  and 
we  knew,  from  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
that  threats  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  her.  We  owed  it  to  ourselves  to  make 
the  question  a  serious  one— to  show  a  deter- 
mined spirit.  It  should  be  settled  peaceably. 
It  had  been  long  pending ;  and  whenever  Great 
Britain  discerned  that  we  were  in  earnest  about 
it — ^that  we  were  determined  to  urge  our  right, 
not  in  an  uncourteous  manner — ^then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  we  receive  that  respect  from 
her  calculated  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony. 
It  was  not  by  subserviency — it  was  not  by 
abandoning  our  rights — it  waa  not  by  suffering 
her  to  remain  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
territory  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer — ^that 
we  should  ever  conciliate  her,  or  that  we  should 
ever  obtain  justice.  Before  giving  this  notice, 
we  had  a  full  year  to  settle  the  question.  He 
(Mr.  B.)  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  settled 
in  a  year ;  but  until  the  notice  was  given,  from 
the  principle  which  actuated  mankind  in  fdl 
nations,  he  ventured  to  say  that  we  had  no 
chance  of  failure.  If^  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
British  minister  (who,  by-the-bye,  was  no 
special  minister,  as  was  at  first  reported,  but  a 
resident  minister  plenipotentiary)  on  a  mission 
like  Uiat  of  Lord  Ashburton — if^  upon  his  mere 
arrival,  we  at  once  arrested  our  whole  course 
of  proceedings,  what  was  it  but  saying  that  we 
wanted  to  do  nothing  at  all,  because  a  minister 
had  arrived?  It  was  certainly  treating  the 
British  Government  with  profound  deference, 
to  proclaim  in  our  speeches  here  that  we  did 
not  want  the  territory  for  twenty  years  to 
come.    So  much  on  that  point. 


His  second  proposition  was  this:  that  to 
arrest  all  legislative  action  now,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  would  evince  a  tame  and 
subservient  spirit  towards  Great  Britain ;  and 
be,  perhaps,  the  means  of  granting  her  all  she 
desired.  England,  in  her  foreign  policy,  had 
never  failed  to  make  one  concession  the  founda- 
tion for  demanding  another.  She  could  never 
be  appeased  by  concessions.  A  firm  and  deter- 
mined, but  at  the  same  time,  a  respectful  spirit, 
was  the  spirit  which  ought  to  actuate  us  m  all 
our  intercourse  with  England ;  which  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  powerfiil  Government  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Senator  from  Mas^ 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Choate)  said  the  controversy 
upon  this  subject  had  rested  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  why  should  we  not  let  it  rest 
for  twenty  years  longer  ?  Was  this  so  ?  Was 
not  the  Senator  entirely  mistaken,  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  question  had  slept  so  long  ?  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  from  the  time 
when  Lewis  and  Clarke  crossed  the  mountains 
in  1805,  until  the  present  day,  we  had  been 
always  agitating  this  question.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
had  requested  me  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
hunt  out  for  him  among  the  public  documents, 
all  that .  had  been  written — cdl  that  had  been 
published  on  the  subject.  He  wished  he  had 
counted  the  numbed  of  volumes  which  the 
Secretary  succeeded  in  finding.  He  was  sure 
there  were  thirty  at  least. 

From  that  day  until  this,  we  had  always  been 
agitating  the  question.  It  had  not  slept.  The 
American  people  had  never  suffered  it  to  sleep ; 
but  we  had  agitated  it  in  vain.  We  had  spent 
our  twenty-five  years  in  vain ;  and  from  the 
present  prospect  he  feared  we  might  spend  an- 
other quarter  of  a  century,  without  accomplish- 
ing any  thing.  We  were  in  possession  of  this 
territory  before  the  war ;  but  m  a  fatal  moment, 
we  agreed  to  this  joint  occupation  treaty,  (in 
1818 ;)  and  before  taking  his  seat,  he  would 
show  how  the  British  Government  acted  in  re- 
gard to  this  treaty,  and  what  construction  they 
put  upon  it.  From  the  days  of  Governor  Floyd 
— who  h*ad  been  sleeping  with  his  forefathers 
for  many  years,  and  who  introduced  the  sub- 
ject to  the  notice  of  the  other  House — until 
this  day,  the  question  had  always  been  in  agi- 
tation. And  yet  what  was  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Choate?) 
To  keep  quiet — to  enjoy  a  little  more  sleep, 
and  a  little  more  slumber,  whilst  Great  Britain, 
with  gigantic  strides,  was  taking  possession  of 
that  country,  which  she  would  do,  unless  we, 
with  determined  spirit,  asserted  our  rights. 

But  if  we  had  slept  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
that  any  reason  why  we  should  sleep  any  long- 
er f  If  we  had  not  asserted  our  claim,  was 
that  any  reason  why  we  should  not  ? 

The  useful  and  honorable  life  of  the  Senator 
(Dr.  Linn)  who  had  sat  so  many  years  near 
him,  (Mr  B.,)  was  spent  for  the  last  five  years 
in  ass^erting  our  claims  to  this  title.  He  fDr. 
Linn)  thought  the  propitious  moment  nad 
arrived,  when  Lord  Ashburton  reached  this 
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country,  as  a  minister  of  peace ;  for  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster  was,  that  he  was  author- 
ized to  settle  all  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  Governments.  On  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  Dr.  Linn  ceased  to  agitate  the 
question  during  the  mission  of  Lord  Ashburton. 
Here  Mr.  B.  eSogized  in  feeling  terms  the  life 
and  character  of  Dr.  Linn;  in  concluding 
which,  he  observed  that  the  settlers  in  Oregon 
would  deserve  the  brand  of  ingratitude,  if  they 
did  not  name  the  first  city  in  that  territory, 
the  city  of  Linn. 

In  common  with  all  the  Senate,  he  (Dr.  Linn) 
then  hoped  this  question  would  be  settled.  He 
thought  that  was  the  propitious  moment. 
England  had,  at  the  time,  been  unsuccessful  in 
her  wars  in  the  east ;  her  starving  population 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  she  nad  not 
succeeded  in  her  quintuple  treaty  with  Frange ; 
her  revenue  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  her  com- 
mon expenses  of  government ;  her  minister  had 
come  here,  in  his  advent  proclaiming  that  he 
was  ready  to  settle  all  the  questions  of  dispute 
between  his  Government  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  That,  surely,  was  the  propitious 
moment  to  settle  the  Oregon  question.  What 
a  disappointment  was  felt,  that  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  negotiation,  all  could  remember. 
The  moment  it  was  knoirn  that  the  Oregon 
question  was  not  to  be  settled  in  that  treaty. 
Doctor  Linn  gave  notice  that  he  would  press 
his  bill  for  the  organization  and  settlement  of 
the  territory.  But  6ow,  was  the  United  States 
to  strike  its  flag  a  second  time,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  new  minister  from  England  ?  After  her 
subjects  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  terri- 
tory from  the  time  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
set  foot  in  it  till  the  year  1842,  this  country  at 
once,  on  the  arrival  of  a  British  minister,  ar- 
rested all  further  proceedings  in  pursuance  of 
its  rights ;  and  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
now,  on  the  arrival  of  another  British  minister, 
should  our  proceedings  be  a  second  time  arrest- 
ed, that  the  consequence  would  be  similar 
results?  This  is  not  the  way  to  treat  with 
England.  She  does  not  expect  any  sbch  con- 
cessions from  us.  If  we  desire  to  have  justice 
from  her,  or  any  nation,  we  must  assert  our 
rights  in  a  proper  manner.  If  we  do  that,  little 
will  she  be  encouraged  to  make  further  delay ; 
if  we  do  not,  judging  from  the  results  of  the 
former  negotiation,  little  will  she  be  inclined 
to  settle  the  question  at  all.  She  has  now  got 
from  us  in  the  north-east,  by  treaty,  our  na- 
tive highland  boundary,  for  which  our  fathers 
fought.  Our  native  highland  boundary  is  con- 
verted into  a  military  high  road,  between  her 
colonies  and  Quebec,  the  city  of  her  empire  in 
the  north-east  of  this  continent.  She  is  in  the 
possession  of  these  highland  passes,  through 
which  she  can  pour  her  troops  into  the  United 
States ;  and  we  know  the  importance  of  this 
possession  to  her  for  a  line  of  military  posts, 
from  the  report  of  the  board  of  British  oflicers, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 


the  subject.  She  has  got  all  that ;  and  what  is 
worse  thad  all  that, — no,  he  would  not  say  she 
could  be  disgraced  before  the  world — ^but  he 
would  say  that,  from  the. British  Parliament 
itself,  it  had  been  proclaimed  to  all  mankind, 
by  the  British  minister,  that,  at  the  very  time 
Lord  Ashburton  obtained  this  highland  terri- 
tory by  negotiation,  he  had  in  his  pocket  the 
evidence  that  he  had  no  daim  to  it ;  evidence 
on  the  face  of  a  British  map,  taken  from  the 
library  of  George  III.,  upon  which  was  marked, 
by  the  very  hand  of  the  sovereign  himself^  the 
very  line  of  boundary  always  clmmed  by  the 
United  States  as  the  line  agreed  upon  in  the 
treaty  of  1783 — a  line  showing  condnsively 
that  England  had  no  title  whatever  to  a  single 
foot  of  the  territory  she  demanded.  Mr.  B. 
here  read  extracts  from  speeches  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  admitting  this  fact ;  and  also  from  speeches 
made  by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  same  subject^ 
both  showing  that  G^rge  IH.  had  traced  in  a 
broad  red  line  on  the  map,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  boundary  line  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr. 
Oswald  as  the  line  ne  had  agreed  upon  in  the 
treaty  of  1788 ;  the  King  having  written  three 
or  four  times  over  the  line  that  it  was  the 
boundary  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Oswald.  In 
these  speeches  it  is  also  stated  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton had  this  very  map  in  his  pocket  at  the 
time  of  making  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  ' 
did  not  make  it  known  to  Mr.  Webster ;  admit- 
ting, also,  that  it  destroyed  every  British  pre- 
tension to  the  territory,  and  established  most 
unequivocally  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
all  they  had  claimed. 

Mr.  B.,  commenting  upon  these  disclosures, 
said  he  had  too  much  respect  for  himself,  too 
much  respect  for  Lord  Ashburton,  and  too 
much  respect  for  the  British  Government,  to 
make  use  of  the  only  epithets  that  could  prop- 
erly express  the  character  of  that  transaction. 
But,  he  asked,  could  any  thing  prove  more 
strongly  that  the  Government  of  England  was 
ready  to  go  to  w^  ? — ^that  the  torch  was  ready 
to  be  applied  to  the  cannon  in  mortal  conflict 
with  this  country,  at  the  very  time  that  she  had 
the  most  conclusive  and  unequivocal  evidence 
in  her  possession  that  she  was  not  entitled  to 
one  foot  of  the  territory  for  which  she  was 
going  to  fight. 

I^  after  all  this^-if  again,  on  the  arrival  of 
another  British  minister,  (and  not  a  special 
minister  either,  as  had  been  reported,)  we 
ground  our  arms,  arrest  all  proceedings  in 
Congress,  and  wait  an  indefinite  time  for  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  it  never  will  be 
settled.  But,  says  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, "  It  niight  give  oflfence  I  It  would  be 
disrespectful  to  die  British  Government  to  give 
this  notice  on  the  arrival  of  the  British  minis- 
ter I"  Disrespectftil  to  give  the  notice  which 
the  existing  treaty  authorizes  us  to  Kive^ 
notice  according  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  treaty  ?  For  his  life,  he  (Mr.  B.)  could 
not  imagine  how  the  British  Government  could, 
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or  how  it  ever  would,  consider  that  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  could 
be  disrespectful. 

Giving  this  notice  was  not  entering  into  hasty 
measures.  There  would  still  be  a  year  left  for 
negotiation.  They  must  have  an  extreme 
opinion  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment who  suppose  that  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty  would,  by  any  possibility,  give 
oS^noe.  And,  if  it  does — if  that  Government 
shoold  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  take  offence, 
when  none  is  intended,  at  our  action  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  stipulation  pointed  out  in  the  treaty, 
in  beaven^s  name,  let  the  British  Government 
be  oflfended  I  It  will  not  be  our  fault.  We 
might  regret  that  such  would  be  the  effect ; 
bnt  we  would  have  occasion  to  regret  still  more, 
if  we  were  to  arrest  all  our  proceedings  on  the 
advance  of  the  British  minister,  and  do  noth- 
ing. There  never  would  be  a  settlement  of 
this  question  if  things  w^ere  to  go  on  in  this 
way.  The  British  Government  did  not  want 
it  better  settied  than  it  is.  They  possess  the 
territory  for  all  the  purposes  they  desire ;  and 
as  long  as  we  say  we  will  neither  go  there,  nor 
anthonze  our  people  to  go  there,  the  question 
never  will  be  settled. 


HOTTSB  OF  KEPBESBNTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  March  12. 
Military  Academy. 

Mr.  McKat  moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  to 
enable  the  House  to  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Military  Academy  bill :  carried. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  MoEat  the  House  then 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Dbomooolb  in 
the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Military  Academy — the  question  being 
on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Halb,  providing  that  the  academy  shall  be 
abolished;  and  that  the  money  heretofore 
annually  appropriated  for  that  institution  shall 
be  applied  to  military  education  of  the  militia 
and  volunteers  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  observed,  that  the 
propositions  now  pending  before  the  committee 
were  so  diametricaUy  opposite  in  character  as 
to  impart  additional  interest  to  the  subject. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the 
House,  had  reported  a  bill  making  the  ordinary 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Military 
Academy;  and  the  gentieman  from  New 
Hampshire  had  submitted  an  amendment  to 
abolish  that  institution  altogether.  He  often 
had  occasion,  during  the  course  of  the  session, 
to  admire  the  zeal  displayed  by  his  honorable 
friend,  in  exposing,  correcting,  and  reforming 
all  the  abuses  of  tiie  Government ;  and  he  had 
certainly  displayed  a  zeal  which  he  considered 
highly  meritorious.  He  was  constrained,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  the  remedies  the  gentieman 
You  XV.— 6 


sometimes  proposed  to  heal  the  existing  defects 
in  our  system  of  government,  were  not  such  as 
met  his  approval,  and  he  trusted  would  not  bo 
approved  by  the  House.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman, in  contemplating  the  different  branches 
of  expenditures  of  the  Government,  looked 
upon  them  as  nothing  but  abuses,  and  saw 
nothing  but  extravagance  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  civil,  military,  and 
judicial.  All  these  departments  he  considered 
as  going  wrong  for  half  a  century;  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  people  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  their  system  of  government, 
unless  they  remodelled  it  entirely.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  abuses; 
but  his  honorable  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
had  failed  thus  far  to  suggest  any  practical 
remedy  for  the  abuses  he  had  discovered. 

This  academy,  proposed  to  be  abolished  by 
the  gentieman  firom  New  Hampshire,  was  an 
institution  recommended  by  Washington  him- 
self,, whose  military  experience  was  regarded 
(not  only  in  this  country,  but  by  the  whole 
world)  with  the  highest  respect*  Hie  institu- 
tion was  established  under  the  administration 
of  Jefferson,  and  every  administration  since 
had  considered  it  as  a  valuable  part  of  the 
peace  establishment.  There  was  another  thing, 
too,  not  to  be  passed  over;  and  that  was, 
that  every  military  man,  from  the  time  of 
Washington  down,  highly  approved  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  conceded  its  necessity.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject  the  other  day  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale,)  and  a 
gentleman  ftx>m  New  York,  not  now  in  his 
seat,  alluded  to  the  academy  as  an  institution 
established  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  class, 
who  were  educated  there. 

It  had  been  intimated,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  the  Military  Academy  was  a 
charity  school,  by  which  exclusive  advantages 
were  given  to  a  few  over  the  great  mass ;  but 
this,  he  said,  arose  in  misconception.  What 
was  a  military  cadet?  When  appointed,  he 
became  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  bound 
himself  to  that  service  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was,  in  some  respects,  like  a  midshipman 
in  our  navy;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
the  officers  to  command  our  army  should  re- 
ceive a  fitting  education  in  early  life,  when  the 
mind  was  plastic,  or  whether  there  should  be 
appointed  uneducated  men,  who,  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  execute  their  important  tinist, 
must  instruct  themselves  after  their  appoint- 
ment. He  discussed,  at  some  length,  the  pro- 
priety and  the  necessity  of  giving  an  early 
military  training  to  our  military  officers,  and 
then  replied  to  some  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  this  institution. 

The  present  mode  of  appointing  the  cadets 
from  congressional  districts,  he  thought  the 
best  that  could  be  devised.  It  was  much 
better  than  to  vest  such  appointments  in  the 
Executive,  in  whose  hands  an  accumulation 
of  patronage  might  be  productive  of  evil.  The 
members  of  Congress,  with  whom  the  appoint- 
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ments  now  rested,  would  doubtless  so  exercise 
their  power  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  their 
constituents ;  and  such  a  diffusion  of  patronage 
gave  to  every  section  of  the  Union  a  due  share 
of  appointments,  whereby  all  extremes  were 
brought  together.  He  read  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  youths  appointed  to  the  Military 
Academy,  to  show  die  classes  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  that  they  were  not  the  sons  of 
the  rich  and  the  powerful. 

What  was  the  object  of  an  army  in  time 
of  peace?  It  was  to  keep  up  military  disci- 
pline. Ours  was  a  mere  skeleton  of  an  army, 
insignificant,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
standing  armies  of  other  nations.  He  placed 
great  reliance  upon  the  militia  of  the  country ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
higher  degree  of  military  science  than  could 
possibly  be  possessed  by  the  militia,  in  the 
event  of  this  country  being,  by  an  unfortunate 
concurrence  of  events,  drawn  into  war  with  a 
foreign  nation.  When  abuses  were  shown  to 
exist  in  our  military  establishment,  he  would 
be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  apply  tlie  proper 
corrective ;  but  his  information  .  and  personal 
knowledge  led  him  to  form  an  opinion  highly 
favorable  of  those  officers  of  the  service  of  this 
Government,  who  had  Received  their  military 
education  at  West  Point  Academy.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  officers  of  the 
anny  and  navy  were  overpaid,  as  some  gentle- 
men seemed  inclined  to  suppose.  He  had 
never  known  an  instance  where  a  fortune  had 
been  accumulated  by  an  officer  of  either  the 
army  or  navy.  They,  in  that  House,  were 
representing  an  economical  people  certainly, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  they  ought,  there- 
fore, to  refuse  to  the  officers  in  the  public  ser- 
vice such  allowance  as  was  necessary  to  their 
respectability.  The  maxim,  that  in  time  of 
peace  they  should  prepare  for  war,  had 
become  in  some  degree  obsolete;  but  he 
believed  it  would  be  conceded  by  all  that 
they  should  always  maintain  such  an  establish- 
meut  as  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  war. 

Mr.  Setmoub,  of  Connecticut,  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  The  State  of  Connecticut,  he  said — ^a  por- 
tion of  whose  citizens  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent — had,  by  resolution,  requested  her 
representatives  not  only  to  vote  against  this 
institution,  but  against  all  appropriations  for  its 
continuance.  In  obedience  to  that  request,  he 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  address  a  few 
considerations  to  the  committee. 

He  had  noticed  that  whenever  this  subject 
had  been  under  discussion,  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  institution  had  seen  fit, 
in  the  same  breath,  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  militia  of  the  country.  If  it  were  true, 
as  had  been  more  than  intimated,  that  they 
were  undisciplined  and  unprepared  for  war,  it 
was  because  of  the  unpardonable  neglect  of 
Congress  itself.  For,  whilst  they  could  not 
find  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 


a  single  paragraph  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  institution  as  this  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  they  would  find 
abundant  authority  for  arming  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  that  right  arm  of  their  national 
defence.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  royal  highway  to  military  knowledge. 
The  most  eminent  men  which  this  country 
had  ever  produced,  had  risen  from  comparative 
obscurity,  and  worked  out  their  own  eaacation 
by  industry  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  S.  went  on  to  state  his  objections   to 
the  Military  Academy ;  that  it  had  become  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  civil  pursuits  of  life,  instead  of  being  what 
its  friends  claimed  for  it — a  school  for  the 
army.    Now,  no  one  would  pretend  to  say 
that  there  was  any  power  in  this  Govemm^it 
to  educate  men  for  the  duties  of  civil  Ufe.    Mr. 
S.  then  referred  to  the  official  reports  of  the 
War  Department,  giving  the   number  of  an- 
nual appointments  of  cadets,  the  number  who 
graduated,  the  number  who  entered  into  the 
army,  the  number  of  annual  vacancies  in  the 
anny,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  a  disproportionate  number  of  these  cadets, 
after  being  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
went  into  the  pursuits  of  civil  life.    He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  resignations  of  officers 
during  the  Florida  war,  when  their  servioes 
were  needed  by  their  country.    Mr.  8.  con- 
tended that  the  institution  was  unnecessary; 
and  that,  if  it  were  abolished,  the  Secretary 
of  War  would  have  numbers  of  applicants  to 
fill  the  annual  vacancies  in  the  army,  as  well, 
if  not  better,  qualified  for  the  service  than  the 
cadets  of  West  Point.    The  army  itself  he  con- 
sidered too  large,  and  by  reducing  it  one-hal^ 
he  would  lessen  the  number  of  annual  vacan- 
cies.   He  saw  no  necessity  of  having  companies 
of  60  to  100  men  to  garrison  the  forts  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.    He  was  willing  that  the 
posts  on  the  great  highway  to  Oregon  should 
have  men  to  garrison  them,  but  he  wanted  qo 
army  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

He  had  another  reason  for  saying  that  the 
Military  Academy  was  unnecessary.    He  would 
have  the  vacancies  in  the  commissioned  officers 
of  the  army  filled  up  from  the  army  itself. 
How  was  &e   army  constituted   now?    An 
anomaly  in  free  Governments.    In  civil  life, 
the  offices  were  thrown  open  to  the  industrious 
and  meritorious;  from  the  office  of  a  petty 
justice  of  the  peace  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court ;  from  a  governor  of  a  State  to  President 
of  the  United  States,  all  the  offices  were  open 
to  every  citizen  who  had  sufficient  merit  to 
fill  them;    but  in  the    army,  the  door  was 
closed  to  promotion ;  and  there  was  no  chance 
whatever  for  a  private  soldier  to  rise,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  patriotism  and  abilities  might  be. 
Now,  he  was  for  having  the  officers  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  put  a  stop  to 
desertion,  and  improve  the  recruiting  service ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  they  would  have  what 
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thej  never  had  before,  under  the  old  system — 
a  republican  army,  in  name  and  in  deed,  filled 
np  with  worthy,  enterprising,  and  patriotic 
young  men.  Under  such  a  system,  it  would 
be  found  that  some  of  the  best  young  men  in 
the  country  would  enter  the  ranks  as  private 
soldiers,  with  this  prospect  of  promotion  before 
them.  Again,  abolish  this  government  mono- 
poly, and  it  would  be  found  that  the  military 
institations  of  the  States  would  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  scientific  and  literary  young 
men,  who  would  be  applicants  for  the  com- 
missioDs  in  the  army;  and  he  believed  that 
there  were  such  institutions  in  two  or  three 
of  the  States,  that  would  be  equal  to  West 
Point  if  they  were  not  kept  down  in  conse- 
quence of  the  money  bestowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  institution. 

He  was  not  disposed  (he  said)  to  detain  the 
House  on  this  subject.  He  would  not  have  said 
any  thing  in  regard  to  it  in  advance  of  the  re- 
port of  tne  Military  Committee,  but  would  have 
waited  till  it  came  in,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
instmctions  of  the  legislature  of  his*  State. 
Being  so  instructed,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
dds  appropriation ;  and  he  would  tell  the  House 
that  if  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
failed  now,  they  would  not  despair.  He  hoped 
to  see  the  time  when  this  evil  would  be  cor- 
rected. In  the  State  he  came  from,  the  opin- 
ions he  expressed  were  not  confined  to  one 
party.  Hostility  to  tliis  institution  was  felt  by 
the  citizen  soldiers  of  all  parties,  who  were 
unanimous  in  that  feeling.  If  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived,  he  trusted  that  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  people  would  put  the  seal 
of  condemnation  upon  an  institution  so  much 
at  war  with  our  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment 

Mr.  HuKGEBFORD  obscrvcd,  that  he  only 
designed  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee for  a  few  moments ;  and  as  he  had  offer- 
ed some  amendments  a  few  days  ago,  which 
he  now  intended  to  renew,  his  sole  object  was 
to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  committee. 
If  the  effect  should  be  to  abolish  the  academy 
altogether,  he  should  be  better  satisfied.  He 
had  referred  to  the  Army  Register  for  the  ex- 
penses of  this  establishment;  and  he  would 
take  the  occasion  to  observe  that  the  way  in 
which  that  document  was  made  up  would  be 
discreditable  to  a  schoolboy. 

He  quoted  some  tabular  statements,  showing 
the  amounts  paid  to  the  various  officers  em- 
ployed at  West  Point,  and  other  items  of  ex- 
penditure, and  added  that,  instead  of  the 
amount  stated  a  few  days  since  as  the  sum 
which  each  graduate  cost  the  country,  it 
amounted  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Inoersoll  proceeded  to  correct 
flome  errors  into  which  gentlemen  had  fallen 
who  had  participated  in  this  debate,  and  he  did 
BO,  in  many  respects,  on  the  authority  of  a  re- 
port made  by  Col.  Totten.  The  horses  used  at 
the  Military  Academy  (he  said)  belonged  to  the 
cavahy  of  the  country,  and  occasioned  no  ad- 


ditional expense,  though  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  institution.  He  defended  tiie  academy 
generally,  and  said  there  never  was  an  institu- 
tion which  had  gone  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
that  to  which  this  academy  had  been  exposed, 
that  had  come  out  of  it  better  in  any  respect. 
The  New  Hampshire  resolutions  in  relation  to 
this  institution  (he  said)  were  founded  in  error. 
He  noticed  the  changes  in  the  law  which  re- 
quired the  service  of  eight  years  in  the  army 
from  cadets,  and  pointed  out  the  gallant  service 
which  cadets  had  rendered  in  the  Florida  war, 
where  many  were  severely  wounded;  and 
those  that  fell,  fell  Roman  like,  with  their 
wounds  in  front  and  their  faces  to  the  foe.  He 
afterwards  corrected  some  errors  of  statements 
respecting  the  supernumerary  second  lieuten- 
ants, who  now  amounted  but  to  seventy. 

A  conversation  here  ensued  betweeen  several 
gentlemen  on  this  point.  Mr.  Fish,  however, 
sustained  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  on  the  authority  of  the  Army 
Register,  with  which  they  had  been  just  sup- 
plied. 

Mr.  J.  R.  IiTGBESOLL  proceeded ;  and,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  charge  that  no  person  could  enter 
the  army  as  an  officer  but  through  the  Military 
Academy,  he  called  upon  the  cnairman  of  the 
Military  Committee,  who  had  investigated  that 
subject,  to  say  what  was  the  truth  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Haralson  read  a  list  of  the  officers  of 
various  grades,  by  which  it  appeared  that  108 
officers  were  now  in  the  service  who  had  not 
been  to  West  Point 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  then  proceeded  to  notice 
some  remarks  made  a  few  days  since  by  Mr. 
J.  Brinkerhoff. 

Mr.  J.  Brinkerhofp  explained. 

Mr.  J.  R.  IxGERSoLL  contended  that  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  providing  a  class 
of  well-disciplined  and  well-instructed  persona, 
upon  whom  would  necessarily  devolve  the  duty 
of  commanding  the  militia  forces,  in  case  of 
war.  Those  educated  at  the  Military  Academy 
were  well  qualified  for  this  duty,  as,  from  the 
course  of  instruction  they  received,  they  were 
made  acquainted  with  every  variety  of  service, 
from  the  duty  of  a  common  soldier  to  that  of 
a  commanding  officer  of  the  army. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ingeesoll'b  re- 
marks, the  committee  rose,  and  reported  that 
they  had,  as  yet,  come  to  no  resolution. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  March  13. 

Independent  Treamry, 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill 
providing  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  trans- 
fer and  aisbursement  of  the  public  revenues, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  report.  The  bill 
was  read  twice. 
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Mr.  D.  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  that  the  bill  and  report  be 
printed. 

Mr.  M.  Beowtt  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table ;  and  on  that,  he  called  for  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Babnard  intimated  that  the  minority 
of  the  committee  might  hereafter  make  a  re- 
port. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered,  and 
taken  on  laying  on  the  table,  and  resulted 
thus: 

Teas. — ^Me^rs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer,  Barnard,  Miltou  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,' 
Buffington,  Carroll,  Causin,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Cling- 
man,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Garrett  Davis,  Deberry, 
Dickey,  Dickinson,  Fish,  Giddings,  Willis  Green, 
Grinnell,  Grider,  Hardin,  Hudson,  Washington 
Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Irvin,  Jenks,  Perley  B. 
Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Edward  J. 'Morris, 
Morse,.  Moseley,  Newton,  Patterson,  Peyton,  Elisba 
R.  Potter,  Preston,  Ramsey,  Rayner,  Rockwell, 
Rodney,  Rogers,  Semple,  Senter,  Severance,  Caleb 
B.  Smith,  Andrew  Stewart,  Summers,  Thomaason, 
Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wethered,  White, 
Winthrop,  and  Willianv-Wright— 62. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Benton,  Bidlack,  Ed- 
ward J.  Black,  Black  well.  Bower,  Bowlin,  Bojd, 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  WilUam  J. 
Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Cary, 
Catlin,  Reuben  Chapman,  Clinton,  Cobb,  Cross, 
Cullom,  Dana,  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  W. 
Davis,  Dawson,  Dillingham,  Dromgoole,  Duncan, 
Ellis,  Elmer,  Ficklin,  Preach,  Byram  Green,  Ham- 
lin, Hammett,  Haralson,  Henley,  Herrick,  Hoge, 
Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hubbell,  Hughes,  Hun- 
gerford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Preston  King,  Kirkpatrick,  Labranche, 
Leonard,  Lewis,  Lucas,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Mc- 
Clelland, McClernand,  McConnell,  McDowell, 
McKay,  Moore,  Joseph  Morris,  Murphy,  Owen,  Par- 
menter,  Payne,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Purdy, 
Rathbun,  Reding,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Rus- 
sell, St.  John,  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Simons,  Slidell, 
Tboa.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stetson,  John  Stewart, 
Stiles,  Stone,  Sykes,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tibbatts, 
Tucker,  Wentworth,  Wheaton,  Williams,  and 
Joseph  A.  Wright— 100. 

So  the  House  refused  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  question  recurred  on  referring  it  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of 
tiie  Union,  and  that  the  bill  and  report  be 
printed  •,  which  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones, 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Thubsday,  March  14. 
Militcery  Academy, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKay, 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Oonnnittee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
Deomgoole,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair,)  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Military 


Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  80th  of 
June,  1845. 

The  state  of  the  question  was  this : 

Mr.  Halb  had  offered  a  substitute  for  the 
whole  bill,  providing  *^that  all  acts  now  in 
force,  authorizing  the  enlistment  or  employ- 
ment of  cadets  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  after  the  80th  day  of  June  next,  be  re- 
pealed ;  and  that  all  such  cadets  now  In  service 
should  be  disbanded,  and  dismissed  from  and 
after  that  day." 

And  Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  had  offered  an 
amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  proviso,  that  the 
sum  heretofore  annually  expended  in  support 
of  the  Military  Academy  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  teach- 
ing regular  military  discipline  to  the  volunteer 
citizen-soldiery  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  Hammett  asked  if  it  would  be  in  order 
to  move  to  postpone  the  bill  for  a  few  days.  If 
so,  he  would  make  that  motion,  and  assign  his 
reasons  for  it. 

The  Ghaib  said  that  it  would  not  be  in  order, 
but  thair  the  bill  could  be  laid  aside  by  general 
consent. 

Mr.  Hammett  observed  that,  if  agreeable  U> 
the  committee,  he  would  state  the  reasons  why 
he  wished  to  lay  aside  the  bill  for  a  short  time. 
He  thought  it  must  be  known  to  every  member 
of  the  House,  that  there  was,  in  dl  parts  of  the 
country,  a  strong  and  growing  prejudice  agunst 
the  West  Point  Academy ;  and  that  the  instita- 
tion  was  becoming  more  and  more  unpopdar 
every  day,  in  every  section  of  the  land.  He 
believed  that  it  could  not  exist  much  longer  as 
now  organized,  and  that  therefore  its  friends, 
as  well  as  those  opposed  to  it,  would  see  the 
propriety  of  adopting  a  different  principle  in 
regard  to  it.  The  grounds  of  the  objections  to 
this  institution  were,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
required  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  small  amount  of  ben* 
efit  derived  from  it,  especially  in  times  of  dan- 
ger. He  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  give  the  outlines  of  a  plan  that  he  woold 
propose  for  the  reorganization  of  the  West 
Point  Academy,  and  he  believed  that  that  plan, 
or  something  like  it,  would  meet  with  the  «^ 
probation  of  gentlemen  on  both  sides.  His 
proposition  was,  that  tiie  Government  should 
employ  and  pay  a  sufficient  number  of  profes- 
sors for  the  institution — the  appointments  to  bo 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War ;  tiiat  the  school 
be  thrown  open  to  the  whole  country,  and 
that  those  who  chose  to  give  tlieir  sons  a  mili- 
tary education,  should  have  liberty  to  send 
them  there,  the  students  paying  their  own 
board  and  tuition  fees ;  but  as  the  professors 
would  be  paid  by  the  Grovemment,  these  tuition 
fees  would  be  proportionably  low.  He  would 
propose  further,  that  the  Government  should 
give  the  use  of  the  buildings  at  West  Point  to 
those  professors,  together  with  tlie  use  of  the 
library,  and  philosophical  apparatus  now  there; 
and  should  also  provide  arms,  ammunitions,  &c 
He  had  mentioned  this  plan  (Mr.  H.  said)  to 
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seTeral  members,  and  had  thought  of  preparing 
a  bill  to  carry  it  out ;  but  fearing  that  it  might 
not  be  acceptable,  he  had  adopt^  this  method 
of  ofTering  it,  bj  way  of  a  suggestion  to  the 
committee,  as  a  test  of  the  sense  of  the  mem- 
bers in  regard  to  it  K  the  plan  proved  accept- 
able, the  bill  would  be  delayed  for  a  few  days, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  present  it  in  a  proper 
shape  to  the  House ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  com- 
mittee would  show  their  disapprobation  of  it, 
by  proceeding  with  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. He  would  add,  before  he  took  his  seat, 
that  one  of  the  membei*s  of  the  Hetrenchment 
Committee  had  prepared  a  bill  proposing  very 
material  changes  in  the  institution;  but  that 
bill  did  not  meet  his  approbation. 

Mr.  Fish  observed  that  he  would  not  consider 
a  postponement  of  the  biU  as  a  test  of  the  sense 
of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  However  that  might 
be,  the  question  was  now  >on  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  support  of  the  academy,  and  not 
OD  reforming  it. 

Mr.  MoEat  hoped  his  friend  from  Mississippi 
would  not  now  press  his  proposition ;  but  let 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  academy  take  its  course.  He  was  now, 
and  always  had  been,  in  favor  of  a  very  mate- 
rial alteration  in  the  organization  of  this  insti- 
tatioD.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Government 
should  educate  more  young  men  than  were 
necessary  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies  in  the 
army.  It  was  beyond  dispute,  that  the  number 
now  educated  was  more  than  the  average  an- 
nual vacancies  in  the  army  required ;  and  hence 
the  number  of  supernumerary  second  lieuten- 
ants—which he  believed  was  now  something 
like  70,  and  would  be  probably  80  more  the 
next  year.  This,  however,  did  not  present  the 
true  state  of  the  question.  In  a  single  year,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  issued  from  the  War 
Department,  that  all  the  officers  who  were  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  railroad  and  canal  com- 
panies, &c,  should  join  their  respective  regi- 
ments, there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred 
resignations.  Now,  if  these  resignations  had 
not  taken  place,  the  army  would  have  been 
overloaded  with  supernumerary  second  lieuten- 
ants. He  was  for  reducing  the  number  of 
cadets,  but  at  the  same  time,  would  make  a 
provision  by  which  parents  and  guardians 
should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  sons 
and  wards  there  to  be  educated,  at  their  own 
expense.  This  (Mr.  McK.  said)  was  the  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  appeared,  by 
a  document  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  there  were 
three  hundred  and  .twenty  gentlemen  cadets, 
and  fifteen  officers  educated  at  the  English  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  it 
required  to  educate  two  hundred  and  twenty 
cadets  at  West  Point.  He  agreed  with  much 
of  what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  (Mr.  Seymour,)  that  it  would  be 
an  amelioration  of  our  military  service,  to  open 
the  door  of  promotion  to  meritorious  non-com- 
missioned  officers   and  privates.    Under  the 


present  system,  no  man  who  was  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  private,  however  meritori- 
ous, had  the  least  chance  of  promotion.  It  was 
true  that  there  were  instances  of  such  men  get- 
ting commissions,  but  they  were  very  rare; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  ranks  of  the 
army  were  filled  with  some  of  the  worst  men 
in  the  country,  and  desertions  had  prevailed 
to  an  enormous  extent. 

Mr.  MoK.  here  gave  from  the  documents,  the 
number  of  annual  desertions,  from  the  year 
1880  to  1836,  showing  an  average  of  one  thou- 
sand. He  would  not  now,  however,  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  but  would  reserve  his  remarks 
till  the  bill  for  reorganizing  the  academy,  which 
he  understood  was  to  be  reported  by  tie  Mili- 
tary Committee,  should  come  in.  He  wished 
to  make  one  remark  before  concluding.  It 
could  not,  he  supposed,  be  the  object  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kew  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale,) 
to  abolish  the  academy  at  once.  He  thought 
that  the  young  men  who  were  now  there  should 
be  retained  till  their  educations  were  completed. 
And  again :  what  was  to  become  of  the  build- 
ings ?  and  what  was  to  become  of  the  profes- 
sors ?  If  a  mwority  of  the  House  was  disposed 
to  abolish  the  mstitution,  he  submitted  to  gen- 
tlemen whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  do  it 
gradually.  Let  the  young  men  there  complete 
Sheir  educations.  Let  the  appropriations  be 
made  for  the  support  of  the  academy  for  the 
present  year ;  and,  as  was  well  remarked  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  if  any  important 
reduction  should  take  place,  the  money  would 
not  be  drawn  from  the  treasury. 

While  up,  he  would  further  remark  that 
there  was  an  appropriation  in  the  bill  of  $15,- 
000  for  the  building  of  barracks,  which  he  did 
not  believe  would  be  wanted  for  the  present 
year,  as  no  plan  had  yet  been  adopted  for  their 
construction;  and  he  would  therefore,  when 
the  bill  came  into  the  House,  move  to  strike  it 
out. 

Mr.  0.  JonNsoN  observed  that  there  was  no 
certainty  that  the  bill  to  be  reported  by  the 
Military  Committee,  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  would  be  reached  this  session ;  and 
he  was  therefore  for  effecting  a  reform,  now 
that  the  subject  was  before  them.  He  would, 
therefore,  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and 
submit  another,  to  the  following  effect : 

That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bill,  or 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  any  cadet  hereafter  to  be 
appointed ;  and  the  terms  of  service  of  those 
who  have  wan*ants  now  in  the  academy  shall 
be  held  to  cease  from  and  after  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments. 

The  limitation  of  this  appropriation  now, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  academy,  unless  the 
House  would  act  on  the  propositions  which 
would  be  hereafter  made.  He  was  satisfied  it 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  he  would  at  once 
abolish  it,  but  for  the  remarks  of  his  friend  from 
North  Carolina ;  he  therefore  hoped  his  friend 
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from  New  Hampshire  woiild  adopt  the  sog- 
gestioDS  which  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Edwabd  J.  BuLOK  said  all  the  invective 
which  had  been  delivered  before  the  House  for 
the  last  few  days  against  this  institution,  passed 
him  ju^t  as  similar  invectives  against  the  navy, 
with  which  they  had  been  favored,  particularly 
during  this  session,  passed  him.  He  looked 
upon  them  as  a  mere  expenditure  of  threats, 
made,  he  presumed,  for  home  consumption,  in 
particular  parts  of  the  country.  Nothing  had 
been  produced  there  to  induce  him  to  vote  for 
the  abolishing  of  this  institution,  which  had 
heretofore  been  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  If  the  chairman 
of  the  Military  Committee  should  advise  that 
there  were  too  many  cadets  at  this  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  &e  country  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  army,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
vote  for  reasonable  reductions ;  but  they«were 
told  that  they  must  abolish  the  institution,  by 
way  of  reforming  it ;  and  for  this  he  was  not 
prepared.  Of  this  character  were  the  proposi- 
tions to  reform  the  state  of  the  army  at  the  last 
Congress ;  but  after  going  with  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  0.  Johnson)  for  Apro  rata 
reduction  of  the  army,  when  they  got  to  the 
second  regiment  of  dragoons,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  abolish  it.  This  was  reforming  with 
a  vengeance,  and  he  should  not  vote  for  such 
"reforms."  "Retrenchment,"  "reductions," 
and  "  reform,"  were  words  which  were  very 
much  prostituted  in  this  country. 

He  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  Military 
Academy  was  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
army ;  and  while  he  was  ready  to  correct  its 
abuses  he  was  not  willing  to  vote  for  its  de- 
struction ;  nor  was  he  willing  so  to  "  reform  " 
it,  as  to  make  it  the  resort  of  "  gentlemen  ca- 
dets," alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Uie 
poor,  though  deserving. 

Mr.  HARAX.SON — the  chairman  of  the  Military 
Committee — intimated  that  that  committee 
would  propose  some  reductions  in  the  number 
of  cadets;  and  when  that  proposition  came 
before  the  House,  these  amendments  could  be 
appropriately  offered.  The  proposition  would 
be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  cadets  to 
the  wants  of  the  army.  But  this  appropriation 
should  now  be  made ;  and  if,  by  any  reductions 
hereafter  made,  it  shotdd  be  found  more  tiban 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  thfe 
balance  would  remain  in  the  treasury,  and 
would  not  be  lost  to  the  country. 

He  explaiped  the  circumstances  under  which, 
in  1836,  some  persons  educated  as  cadets  at 
West  Point  became  civil  engineers,  and  ac- 
cepted employment  on  projected  lines  of  rail- 
road ;  and  asserted  that  no  class  of  our  coun- 
trjnmen  were  more  ready  to  obey  the  cdl  of 
their  country,  in  any  exigency  which  might 
arise. 

Mr.  FiOEiiN  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reasons 
which  had  been  given  for  the  perpetuation  of 
this  institution,  and  contended  that  it  was  a 
corrupt  and  rotten  institution,  which  should  be 


reformed  at  once;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
hoped  the  House  would  withhold  this  ^pro- 
priation. 

He  had  listened  to  the  apology  or  excuse 
rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  for  the  cadets  who  resigned 
in  1886.  And  what  was  that  excuse  ?  AThy, 
forsooth,  though  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
Government  expense,  yet,  because  they  could 
get  better  pay  by  embarking  in  other  pnrsaita, 
they  deserted  the  service  of  the  countiy  which 
had  educated  them,  and  prepared  them  for  her 
service.  He  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee at  present,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  winding  np 
the  concern,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote  an 
appropriation  of  a  single  dollar  to  that  instita- 
tion,  unless  the  same  bill  contained  a  provision, 
in  language  as  emphatic  as  it  could  be  made,  de- 
claring that  this  odious,  detestable,  and  aristo- 
cratic institution,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close. 
K  it  did  not  cost  this  Grovernment  a  single 
dollar,  he  would  still  be  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  kept  up.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  door 
of  promotion  should  be  shut  against  the  honest 
and  deserving  soldier,  and  that  a  few  dandies 
and  band-box  heroes,  educated  at  that  institu- 
tion, should  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  all  the 
offices. 

Mr.  F.  adverted  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  army.  3t  was  filled  up,  he  said,  by  for- 
eigners. Native  Americans,  to  whom  they 
should  naturally  look  as  the  defenders  of  the 
country,  were  deterred  from  entering  it.  It 
would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  that  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house  might  be  disclosed,  and  its  abuses 
brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Black  inquired  whether  there  was  more 
than  one  amendment  pending,  as  he  was  desir- 
ous of  offering  one. 

The  pending  amendment  was  reported  by  the 
Clerk,  being  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hale. 

Mr.  G.  Davis  rose,  and  observed  that  what 
he  intended  to  say  should  be  very  brie£  If 
there  were  abuses,  let  them  be  remedied.  He 
was  for  reformation  not  for  desolation.  He 
considered  this  a  most  important  institution,  as 
far  as  national  defence  was  concerned.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  nation  of  Europe  which 
did  not  possess  an  institution  of  this  kind ;  and 
if  such  institutions  were  necessary  in  Europe, 
they  were  more  so  in  this  country.  If  it  were 
desirable  to  cherish  a  military  spirit  in  this 
country,  a  proper  academy  of  education  vas 
indispensable. 

Mr.  D.  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  services 
performed  by  Lieutenant  Hanson,  of  this  cit/, 
in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

Mr.  Blaok  said  he  desired  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment protective  of  the  biU,  before  the  amend- 
ment of  the  sentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  destructive  of  the  bill,  was  voted 
upon. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
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"Strike  out  all  after  *all/  and  insert  *  cadets 
graduated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  shall, 
5  required,  serre  in  their  proper  grade  as  officers 
in  the  ami  j  of  the  United  States,  at  least  for  and 
daring  the  term  of  ten  years  after  their  respective 
graduations,  unless  permitted  by  the  President  of 
ihe  United  States  to  be  temporarily  absent  from 
such  service ;  and  that  any  and  every  cadet  within 
the  terms  of  their  enactments  who  shall  contravene 
the  same,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  desert- 


nt 


er. 

Mr.  Habalson'  observed  that  the  amendment 
was  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  law  as  it 
DOW  stands. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  were  not  ofScers  enough ;  whereas 
the  truth  was  there  were  more  than  enough. 
The  difScnltj  was,  there  were  already  too 
many.  The  Army  Register  showed  a  list  al- 
ready of  seventy  supernumeraries;  and  more 
were  being  turned  out  upon  us  every  year. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  had  made  a 
most  unhappy  illustration  of  the  necessity  for 
educating  cadets  for  the  army,  by  comparing 
them  widi  the  midshipmen  in  the  navy.  What 
was  the  service  renaered  by  midshipmen  on 
hoard  our  national  vessels  ?  Absolutely  none. 
They  were  of  no  sort  of  use ;  and  precisely  so 
was  it  with  these  cadets. 

Mr.  H.  went  on  to  argue  that  the  pay  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  was  too  high,  and  in- 
stanced that  of  a  major-general  being  between 
7,000  and  8,000  dollars  a  year.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  allowance  of  near  $200  a  year  to  each 
of  these  supernumerary  second  lieutenants  for 
Bervants,  which  he  considered  out  of  place  in  a 
democratic  republican  government.  He  Sup- 
posed this  allowance  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  servants  was  for  them  to  hand  super- 
fluities to  these  supernumeraries.  He  denied 
that  General  Washington  ever  recommended 
a  military  academy  like  the  present  institution ; 
and,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would,  instead  of 
proclaiming  it,  have  endeavored  to  shield  his 
great  name  from  such  a  reproach. 

Mr.  MoGlbllakb  addressed  the  committee 
in  favor  of  the  Military  Academy,  contending 
for  its  usefulness ;  and  urged,  as  an  argument 
in  its  favor,  that  it  had  been  recommended 
hy  every  President  of  the  United  States,  from 
General  Washington  down  to  this  day. 

He  deprecated  a  course  of  ultraism,  by 
which,  he  was  of  opinion,  nothing  could  be 
gained  for  the  country;  and  contended  that 
the  education  of  ofScers  to  command  our  army 
was  as  necessary  as  the  education  of  persons 
designed  for  other  professions.  He  defended 
the  institution  generally^^md  highly  extolled 
the  characters  of  the  graomting  cadets. 

Mr.  Holmes  hoped  the  ruthless  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  would 
not  be  adopted;  and  proceeded  to  show  the 
advantages  of  educating  even  supernumerary 
officers  for  our  army,  as,  with  their  md,  in 
three  months,  witli  as  many  raw  recruits  as  we 


had  now  disciplined  troops,  our  army  might 
be  doubled,  and  be  eflioient  for  the  purposes 
of  national  defence. 

When  Great  Britain  found  that  we  had  no 
army,  she  heaped  upon  us  insult  after  insult, 
until  we  were  driven  into  a  war,  all  unprepared 
as  we  were.  And  did  gentlemen  imagine  that 
there  was  now  no  danger  of  war  lowering  upon 
us  from  the  north-west  ?  Americans  were  the 
promptest  people  in  the  world  to  take  meas- 
ures for  war  whenever  a  territory  was  disput- 
ed, let  the  British  lion  growl  as  he  might; 
but  they  were  sadly  remiss  in  the  matter  of 
preparation.  He  deprecated  the  feelings  of 
hostility  which  seemed  to  exist  towards  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  which  he  proceeded  to  set 
forth  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Welleb  replied  to  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  The  gentle- 
man had  expressed  alarm  lest  this  institution, 
which  had  been  sustained  by  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Government,  was  now  to  be 
destroyed  by  tJie  wild  spirit  of  democracy,  as 
the  gentleman  was  pleased  to  say;  which 
amounted  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
it  was  to  be  abolislied  by  the  same  power 
which  created  it — viz.,  the  will  of  a  minority. 

Mr.  W.  drew  a  comparison  between  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  those  who  had  been  educated 
at  West  Point,  and  those  who  had  served  as 
officers,  in  the  army,  not  having  been  educated 
there.  He  referred,  in  particular,  to  the  ser- 
vices of  General  Bodge,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Welleb  and  Winthbop  ;  when 

Mr.  Black  having  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  Cave  Johkson  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  amendment,  the  proposition 
suggested  by  him  to  Mr.  Hale,  as  follows : 

**  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bill,  or 
hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  any  cadet  hereafter  to  be  appointed ; 
and  the  terms  of  service  of  those  who  have  war- 
rants, now  in  the  academy,  shall  be  held  to  cease 
from  and  after  four  years  from  the  time  of  their 
respective  appointments.** 

And  after  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs. 
SouENOK  and  Joseph  B.  Ingebsoll, 

Mr.  Steenbod  moved  that  the  committee 
rise. 

And  upon  this  motion  tellers  were  ordered, 
who  reported  85  in  the  affirmative,  and  50  in 
the  negative. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Gave  Johnson  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resdvedy  That  all  debate  on  House  bill  No.  SO, 
'<  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  SOth 
day  of  June,  1845,"  shall  cease  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  within  five  minutea 
after  the  House  shall  resolve  itself  into  a  committee ; 
and  that  the  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself 
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into  said  committee,  and  the  committee  shall  then 
proceed  to  vote  on  all  amendments  pending,  or  that 
may  be  offered  to  said  bill ;  and  then  report  the 
same  to  the  House,  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  unless  the 
same  be  sooner  disposed  of. 

Mr.  GiDDiNQS  moved  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

And  upon  the  question  of  adjournment 
tellers  virere  appointed;  bat  before  the  votes 
vrere  counted, 

Mr.  Cayb  Johnson  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  were  ordered;  and  being  taken, 
resulted — yeas  82,  nays  66. 

So  the  House  acyoumed. 


FniDAT,  March  15. 

Milita/ry  Academy, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Gave  Johnson,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Dbomgoolb,  of 
Virginia,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Milit^  Academy  for 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  the  80th  June,  1845, 
the  question  being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Haue,  as  follows : 

**That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bill,  or 
hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  any  cadet  hereafter  to  be  appointed ; 
and  the  terms  of  service  of  those  who  have  warrants, 
now  in  the  academy,  shall  be  held  to  cease  from 
and  after  four  years  fi:om  the  time  of  their  respec- 
tive appointments." 

Mr.  E.  J.  MoBRis,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
floor,  having  only  five  minutes  left,  began  by 
expressing  his  surprise  and  regret  at  the  h^tsty 
manner  in  which  this  bill  was  to  be  carried 
through,  and  said  that  had  he  been  present, 
he  would  have  entered  his  protest  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  repealing  the  d&tribution 
act  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Ohaib  reminded  the  gentleman  that  the 
question  was  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale.) 

Mr.  MoBBis  said  he  had  a  right  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  hurry  this  bill  through.  He  then 
went  into  a  vindication  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
army  who  served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  spoke 
highly  of  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 
The  hour  of  twelve  having  arrived,  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  M.  were  cut  short  by  the 
Speaker ;  and  the  committee,  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolution  adopted  this  morning,  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  on  the  pending  amendipent. 

Mr.  Hale  desired  the  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment to  be  taken  on  each  branch  of  the  two 
propositions  which  it  contained;  and  there- 
fore he  intimated  his  wish  to  divide  it. 

The  Chaib  said  it  was  not  divisible. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, he  would  so  modify  it  as  to  leave  the 
first  branch  only  remaining. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Black  objected  to  any  such  modi- 
fication at  this  time. 

The  Ohaibbian  decided  that  the  modification 
could  be  made. 

Tellers  were  called  for;  and  Messrs.  Bubkb 
and  Bbllet  were  appointed  to  take  ijie  vote 
on  the  amendment,  which  proposed  to  prevent 
any  further  appointments  of  cadets  after  Jaoe 
next.  The  amendment  was  negatived;  64 
voting  in  the  afSrmative,  and  91  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Bathbitn  then  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  no  cadet  should  be  appointed 
after  the  passage  of  this  act 

The  Ohaibman  decided  that  the  amendment 
was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Bathbun  appealed;  but  the  committee 
sustained  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  the  bill ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Speaseb  having  taken  the  chair,  stated 
the  question  to  be  on  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  transposition  of  certain 
word?,  which  did  not  affect  the  purport  of  the 
original  bill. 

The  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  offered  an  amendment 
hy  way  of  a  proviso,  to  be  added  to  the  follow- 
ing clause : 

"For  pay  of  officers,  instructors,  cadets,  and 
musicians,  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents." 

The  proviso  was  to  the  effect,  that  no 
money  hereby  appropriated  should  be  paid  for 
any  cadet  that  should  hereafter  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  term  of  service  of  the  cadets  now 
at  the  Military  Academy,  should  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  their 
appointment.  On  this  he  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Fish  raised  a  question  of  order  on  the 
reception  of  the  amendment ;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Habalson  proposed  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  provide  that  the  following 
lines  be  stricken  from  the  bill : 

"For  continuing  the  construction  of  barracks  for 
the  cadets,  fifteen  thousand  dollars.^ 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  Mr.  John- 
son. 

The  Speakeb  then  put  the  question  of  second- 
ing the  demand  for  the  previous  question ;  bat 
tellers  were  called  for,  and  Messrs.  Dkllkt 
and  Bitbbe  were  anpointed,  and  they  reported 
72  in  the  affirmative^  and  67  in  the  negative. 

So  there  was  a  second. 

The  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  put, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

A  division  was  called  for,  and  the  vote  was 
first  taken  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  Jobx- 
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605 ;  which  was  negatiyed— yeas  78,  nays 
106. 

The  question  then  being  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  second  branch  of  the  amendment,  (Mr. 
Haiulson's  proposition,) 

Mr.  Cats  Johnson  said  he  hoped  the  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  Spsaeeb  said  the  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  would  be  considered  withdrawn  if 
there  was  no  objection. 

No  objection  was  heard,  and  the  question 
was  put;  and  upon  a  division,  the  votes  were 
oounted  by  the  Speaker,  and  stood  77  in  the 
affirmative,  and  42  in  the  negative. 

The  second  branch  of  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  question  upon  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill  was  the  question  next  pending ;  and  upon 
this, 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  demanded  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Hathbun  inquired  if  it  was  now  in 
order  to  move  an  additional  clause  to  the  bill. 

The  Speaker  replied  that  it  would  not,  as 
the  previous  question  had  been  demanded. 

The  question  upon  the  engrossment  was  then 
put,  and  carried. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time;  and  the 
question  was  put  upon  its  passage. 

Mr.  Kathbun  moved  to  recommit  the  bill, 
with  instructions  that  the  committee  report 
the  following  amendment : 

"That  DO  cadet  shall  bo  appointed  after  the 
passage  of  this  act.^* 

The  previoas  question  was  seconded;  and 
npoD  the  main  question,  (vi^.,  shall  the  bill 
pass?)  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  109,  nays  67. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  March  18. 

Oregon  Question, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Aboheb — 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  following  resolution,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  provision 
of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  concluded 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
the  20th  October,  1818,  and  indefinitely  continued 
by  the  convention  between  the  same  parties,  signed 
at  London,  the  6th  August,  1827. 

Mr.  BuoHANAir  said  he  would  go  on,  this 
evening,  and  maJ^e  the  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  treaty,  which  he  had  promised  to  make ; 
and  which  he  would  have  made  yesterday 
morning,  but  that  he  was  very  willing  to  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts^ 


(Mr.  Ohoate,)  for  his  explanation.    And  ho 
would  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

If  there  was  any  man  in  this  world  who 
desired  to  do  strict  and  impartial  justice,  not 
only  to  those  at  home,  but  to  the  Briti^ 
Government,  it  was  himself.  And  the  propo- 
sition which  he  had  stated,  and  which  he 
believed  to  be  able  to  sustain  by  proof,  was, 
that  the  British  Government,  at  the  time  when 
they  sent  Lord  Ashburton  here  to  negotiate 
the  treaty — about  which  he  trusted  he  should 
never  have  occasion  to  say  another  word — 
were  in  possession  of  a  map  of  such  high 
authenticity,  that  in  the  opinion  of  British 
statesmen,  it  would  have  settled  the  question 
at  issue  between  that  Government  and  the 
United  States,  and  set  it  at  rest  for  all  future 
time.  That  they  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  this  map,  was  absolutely  certain — 
though  he  hoped  the  fact  might  not  be  so 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
map  was  communicated  to  Lord  Ashburton. 
If  he  (Lord  Ashburton)  were  to  say,  at  any 
time,  that  he  was  not,  whilst  negotiator  here, 
aware  of  such  a  map  being  in  existence,  he 

glr.  B.)  should  implicitly  believe  his  word, 
ut  before  he  proceeded  to  make  further  com- 
ments, he  should  beg  leave  to  ask  the  clerk  to 
read,  first,  what  was  said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  secondly,  by  Lord  Brougham,  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  secretary  of  the  Senate  then  read 
from  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech : 

"  But  there  is  still  another  map.  Here — in  this 
country — in  the  library  of  the  late  King,  was  de- 
posited a  map  by  Mitchell,  of  the  date  1758.  That 
map  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  King,  and  it 
was  also  in  possession  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he  did 
not  communicate  its  contents  to  Mr.  Webster.  It 
is  marked  by  a  broad  red  line,  and  on  that  line  is 
written,  *  Boundary,  as  described  by  our  negotiator, 
Mr.  Oswald ;  *  and  that  line  follows  the  claim  of 
the  United  Sates.  That  map  was  on  an  extended 
scale.  It  was  in  possession  of  the  late  King,  who 
was  particularly  curious  in  respect  to  geographical 
inquiries.  On  that  map,  I  repeat,  is  placed  the 
boundary  line — that  claimed  by  the  United  States 
— and  on  four  different  places  on  that  line,  *■  Boun- 
dary as  described  by  Oswald.'  Now,  I  do  not  say 
that  that  was  the  boundary  ultimately  settled  by 
the  negotiators ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  founding  a  claim  upon  contemporary  maps, 
unless  you  can  also  prove  that  they  were  adopted 
by  the  negotiators ;  and,  when  the  noble  lord  takes 
it  for  granted  that,  if  we  had  resorted  to  arbitra- 
tion, we  should  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  ^ 
our  claims,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  open  to  much  discussion.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  claim  of  the  negotiators  was  well 
founded — that  it  is  a  claim  which  the  negotiators 
intended  to  ratify.  I  cannot  say,  either,  that  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  instituted  since  Mr. 
Sparks'  discovery  have  materially  strengthened 
my  conviction  either  way.  I  thiujL  they  leave  mat- 
ters much  as  they  were ;  and  nothing,  I  think,  can 
be  more  delusive  than  the  expectation  that,  if  the 
question  weria  referred  to  arbitration,  the  decision 
would  inevitably  have  been  given  in  your  favor,  in 
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consequence  of  the  evidence  of  maps,  which  would 
not  be  regarded  as  maps  recognized  by  the  nego- 
tiators themselves.  And  then,  sir,  with  reference 
to  the  maps  discovered  subsequently  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  negotiations  conducted  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  .  The  noble  lord  opposite  has  stated  that 
his  predecessors  in  office  had  made  aU  possible  in- 
quiry into  the  matter,  and  possessed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  information  connected  with  it  Lord 
Ashburton,  then,  had  a  right  to  draw  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  had  a  right  to  presume  that  he  was 
sent  abroad  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
information  on  Which  a  satis&ctory  conclusion 
could  be  come  to ;  and,  therefore,  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  map  in  Paris,  even  if  it  could  be 
positively  connected  with  Dr.  Franklin's  despatch, 
would  be  no  ground  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
treaty  of  Lord  Ashburton,  or  for  proving  that  he 
had  not  ably  and  honorably  discharged  his  duties. 
If  blame  should  fall  upon  any  one,  it  should  fall 
upon  those  who  have  been  conducting  these  nego- 
tiations for  years.'* 

Mr.  B.  then  forwarded  to  the  secretary's 
table  another  volume  of  Hansard's  Debates, 
from  which  the  clerk  read  Lord  Brougham's 
remarks,  us  follows : 

*'  A  great  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  is,  that  he 
suppressed  the  map  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation ;  and  this  suppression  has  been 
said  to  savor  of  bad  faith.  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that 
a  negotiator,  in  carrying  on  a  controversy,  as  repre- 
senting his  own  country,  with  a  foreign  country,  is 
bound  to  disclose  to  the  other  party  whatever  he 
may  know  that  tells  against  his  own  country,  and 
for  the  opposite  party.  I  deny  that  he  is  bound, 
any  more  than  an  advocate  is  bound  to  tell  the 
court  all  that  he  deems  to  make  against  his  own 
client  and  for  his  adversary.  My  noble  friend. 
Lord  Ashburton,  has  been  objected  to— my  noble 
friend  opposite  has  been  blamed  for  selecting  him 
— ^because  he  is  not  a  regular  bred  diplomatist; 
because  he  is  not  acquainted  with  diplomatic  lore ; 
because  he  is  a  plain  unlettered  man  as  regards 
diplomatic  affairs ;  and  because  he  had  only  the 
guide  of  common  honesty  and  common  sense,  great 
experience  of  men,  gredt  general  knowledge,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  interests  of  his 
own  country  and  of  the  country  he  was  sent  to, 
for  his  guide  in  the  matters  ho  was  to  negotiate. 
But  I  believe  my  noble  friend  has  yet  to  learn  this 
one  lesson — that  it  is  the  duty  of  experienced  dip- 
lomatists, of  regular  bred  politicians,  of  those  who 
have  grown  gray  in  the  mysteries  of  negotiation 
and  the  art  of  statescraft,  that  when  you  are  sent 
to  represent  a  country,  and  to  get  the  best  terms 
you  can  for  it,  to  lower  the  terms  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  to  exalt  the  terms  of  your  own,  as  far 
as  may  be — ^you  ought  first  of  all  to  disclose  all  the 
weaknesses  of  your  own  case — that  your  duty  to 
your  country  is  something,  but  that  your  duty  is 
first  to  the  opposite  party,  and  that  you  are  bound 
to  tell  every  thing  that  makes  for  that  adverse  party. 
That  is  your  duty ;  that  is  one  of  those  arts  of 
diplomacy  which  have  lain  concealed  until  the 
present  year  1846— one  of  those  principles  of  states- 
manship which  it  remained  for  the  6th  of  Victoria 
to  produce  and  promulgate,  but  which  were  assured- 
ly not  quite  understood  by  that  old  French  states- 
man, albeit  trained  in  the  diplomatic  school,  who  I 


said  that  language  had  been  conferred  npon  mea 
by  Providence  for  the  purpose  of  conceaUng  their 
thoughts.  This  was  a  lesson  he  had  yet  to  learn, 
this  regular  bred  diplomatist — this  practised  nego- 
tiator. He  certainly  could  not  have  thought  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  place  a  window  in  his  bosom, 
and  let  every  one  see  what  passed  in  his  mind. 
But  it  was  the  duty,  it  seems,  of  my  noble  friend 
to  tell  all,  and  it  was  equally  the  reciprocal  duty  of 
Mr.  Webster  to  do  the  same.  It  was  my  noble 
friend's  duty  to  disclose  all  that  he  had  found  ont 
against  the  negotiation  he  went  to  conduct.  That 
was  the  new  art,  the  new  mystery,  the  new  discov- 
ery of  1848 ;  but  I  find  my  honorable  frioid,  Mr. 
Webster,  has  great  authority,  and  that  even  if  be 
were  wrong,  he  errs  in  excellent  good  company. 
It  does  so  happen  that  there  was  a  map  published 
by  the  King's  geographer  in  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  his  Maiesty  George  HI.,  and  here  I  conld 
appeal  to  an  illustrious  duke  whom  I  now  see, 
whether  that  monarch  was  not  as  little  likely  to  err 
from  any  fulness  of  attachment  towards  America 
as  any  one  of  his  faithful  subjects!  [The  Buke 
of  Cambridge:  Hear.]  Because  he  well  knovs 
that  there  was  no  one  thing  which  his  revered 
parent  had  so  much  at  heart  as  the  separation  from 
America,  and  there  was  nothing  he  deplored  so 
much  as  that  separation  having  taken  place.  The 
King's  geographer,  Mr.  Faden,  published  his  map 
1783,  whiim  contains,  not  the  British,  but  the 
American  line.  Why  did  not  my  noble  friend  take 
over  ^  copy  of  that  map  ?  My  noble  friend  op- 
posite (Lord  Aberdeen)  is  a  candid  man ;  he  is  an 
experienced  diplomatist,  both  abroad  and  at  home ; 
he  is  not  unlettered,  but  thoroughly  conversant  in 
all  the  crafts  of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship. 
Why  did  he  conceal  this  map  f  We  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  that ;  and  I,  on  the  part  of  America, 
complain  of  that.  You  ought  to  have  sent  out  the 
map  of  Mr.  Faden,  and  said,  **  this  is  George  the 
Third's  map."  But  it  never  occcurred  to  my  noble 
friend  to  do  so.  Then,  two  years  after  Mr.  Faden 
published  that  map,  another  was  published,  and 
that  took  the  British  line.  This,  however,  came 
out  after  the  boundary  had  become  matter  of  con- 
troversy, post  litum  motam.  But,  at  all  events,  my 
noble  friend  had  ta  contend  with  the  force  of  the 
argument  against  Mr.  Webster,  and  America  had 
a  right  to  the  benefit  of  both  maps.  My  noble 
friend  opposite  never  sent  it  over,  and  nobody 
ever  blamed  him  for  it  But  that  was  not  afl. 
What  if  there  was  another  map  containing  the  Amer- 
ican line,  and  never  corrected  at  all  by  subsequent 
chart  coming  from  the  same  custody  ?  And  what  if 
that  map  came  out  of  the  custody  of  a  person  high 
in  ofiice  in  this  country — ^nay,  what  if  it  came  out  of 
the  custody  of  the  highest  ^ctionary  of  all,— of 
George  III.  himself?  I  know  that  map->-I  know  a 
map  which  I  can  trace  to  the  custody  of  Geoige 
III.,  and  on  which  there  is  the  American  luie  and 
not  the  English  line,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  note, 
that  from  the  handwriting,  as  it  has  been  described 
to  me,  makes  me  think  it  was  the  note  of  George 
IIL,  himself:  "This  is  the  line  of  Mr.  Oswald's 
treaty  in  1788,"  written  three  or  four  times  upon 
the  face  of  it.  Now,  suppose  this  should  occur — ^I 
do  not  know  that  ft  has  happened — but  it  may 
occur  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs,— 
either  to  my  noble  friend  or  Lord  Palmerston, 
who,  I  understand  by  common  report,  takes  a  great 
interest  in  the  question;  and  though  he  may  not 
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altogether  approre  of  the  treaty,  he  may  perad- 
Tenture  envy  the  saocess  which  attended  it,  for  it 
via  a  soooeas  which  did  not  attend  any  of  his  own 
American  negotiations.    But  it  is  possible  that  my 
Doble  iriend  or  Lord  Palmerston  may  have  dis- 
coTered  that  there  was  this  map,  because  George 
ni.'s  library,  by  the  munificence  of  George  IV.,  was 
giren  to  the  British  Museum,  and  this  map  must 
hare  been  there ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  it  is  no  longer  there.    I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  over  to  my  noble  friend  in 
America;  and  that,  according  to  the  new  doctrines 
of  diplomacy,  he  was  bound  to  have  used  it  when 
there,  m  order  to  show  tliat  he  had  no' case-— that 
he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.    Why  did  he  not 
take  it  over  wiUi  him  ?  Probably  he  did  not  know 
of  its  existenoe.    I  am  told  that  it  is  not  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Foreign 
Office.    Probably  it  was  known  to  exist ;  but  some- 
hoir  or  other  that  map,  which  entirely  destroys  our 
contentions  and  gives  all  to  the  Americans,  has  been 
removed  from  the  British  Museum,  and  is  now  to 
be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office.    Explain  it  as  you 
will,  that  is  the  simple  fact,  that  this  important 
map  was  removed  from  the  museum  to  the  office, 
and  not  in  the  time  of  my  noble  friend  [Lord 
Aberdeen."] 

A  rery  few  observations  would  suffice  to 
make  good  the  first  allegation;  and  that  was, 
that  the  British  Government,  at  the  time  of 
the  mission  of  Lord  Ashbnrton,  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  map  of  such  high  aathority,  of 
Boch  commanding  influence,  that  it  would,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham, 
settle  the  claims  of  America  to  the  disputed 
territory  hejond  all  contention.  Now,  he 
would  advert  for  two  or  three  moments  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  map. 

Bichard  Oswald  was  the  negotiator  of  the 
provisional  article  of  peace,  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  SOth  of  November,  1782.  He  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  had  compared  the  provisional 
article  with  the  adopted  treaty,  and  they  were, 
word  for  word,  ana  syllable  for  syllable,  and 
letter  for  letter,  the  same ;  so  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States  were  fixed  by  the 
provisional  treaty,  on  the  SOth  of  Novem- 
her,  1782.  The  article  contained  in  the  treaty 
of  the  8d  of  December,  1783,'  was  but  a  copy. 
Mr.  Oswald  was  not  the  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  1783;  hut  it  was  negotiated  by  Idr. 
David  Hartley. 

It  was  peifectly  well  known  from  history 
that  George  III.  considered  the  provinces  of  the 
United  States  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of 
his  crown.  He  adhered  to  them  with  the 
grasp  of  &te ;  and  even  when  Lord  North  was 
willing  to  close  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
grant  this  country  independence,  he  (George 
III.)  still  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
hoping  against  hope  that  he  would  ultimately 
be  able  to  subdue  the  country.  He  took  the 
deepest  and  most  lively  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion; and  was  it  not  probable — was  it  not 
absolutely  certain — that,  when  Kichard  Oswald 
returned  from  Paris  to  London,  the  first,  and 


most  anxious  inquiry  of  his  Migesty  was, 
Where  is  the  houndary  line  of  my  dominions 
in  America? 

George  III.,  as  history  represents  him,  was  a 
man  probably  of  narrow  prejudices,,  to  a 
certain  extent^  hut  of  sound  judgment,  and 
personally  a  sovereign  of  incorruptible  integ- 
rity. Those  best  calculated  to  judge  of  his 
abilities,  had  spoken  of  them  in  the  highest 
terms.  Mr.  B.  referred  to  an  interview  be- 
tween him,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
When  Mr.  Adams,  our  first 'minister,  was  in- 
troduced to  George  III.  his  reply  was  charac- 
teristic and  honorable.  He  said:  '^I  have 
been  the  last  man  in  my  dominions  to  accede 
to  the  peace  which  separates  the  United  States 
from  my  kingdom.  I  will  be  the  first  man, 
now  that  it  is  made,  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
infringe  upon  it.^'  In  the  library  of  that  mon- 
arch we  find  a  map;  and  a  map  marked  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  both  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Brougham,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
Americans  all  that  &ey  claimed. 

On  this  map  was  marked,  in  four  difierent 
places,  not  "  the  boundary  line  of  Mr.  Oswald's 
treaty,"  not  of  "  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries;"  but  "the  boundary  as 
described  by  Mr.  Oswald."  Was  it  not  con- 
clusive? Was  it  not  convincing,  either  that 
Oswald  himself  had  described  this  boundary, 
or  that  the  boundary  was  described  by  some 
person  under  his  direction  ? 

It  was  stated  by  Lord  Brougham,  from  all 
the  information  he  had  received,  that  this 
sentence,  four  times  marked  along  the  line, 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  George  III.  him- 
self. Here  was  the  highest  and  most  conclu- 
sive evidence:  here  was  the  sovereign  who 
had  had  wrested  from  him  the  whole  territory 
the  United  States,  acknowledging,  himself, 
that  the  boundary  line  described  by  Oswald 
was  the  boundary  between  his  North  Ameri- 
can provinces  and  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  description  embraced  the  whole  claim  of 
the  United  States.  K  document  of  this  kind 
was  absolutely  conclusive.  It  was  but  a 
matter  of  history  now,  to  he  sure — ^nothing 
more:  it  could  do  ^either  good  nor  harm. 
But  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  in  this  speech  of 
his,  declared,  after  describing  the  majf,  that, 
"  indeed,  he  did  not  believe  the  claim  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  well -founded ; 
that  it  was  a  claim  which  the  negotiators  in- 
tended to  ratify." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  do  no  more  than  make 
this  acknowledgment,  after  the  high  testimony 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons«  How  was  this  map  removed  h*om  the 
library  of  George  III.  ?  We  were  told  that  it 
was  given  by  his  son  and  successor  (George 
IV.)  to  the  British  Museum ;  and  it  was  traced 
from  the  British  Museum  ^  the  Foreign 
Office  at  the  time  Lord  Palmerston  w^as  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Aflfairs. 

He  (Mr.  B.)  thought  it  was  intimated  by 
his  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  KrvBs)  that  there 
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was  no  proof  to  show  that  the  present  ministrj 
of  England  knew  any  thing  of  the  existence 
of  this  map.  Was  that  possible  ?  Transferred 
from  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was  public, 
where  the  eye  of  some  American  might  be 
fixed  upon  it — ^transferred  to  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office  at  the  time  Lord  Palmerston 
was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs — and  yet 
that  the  successor  of  Lord  Palmerston  should 
not  have  known  of  its  existence?  Why,  it 
was  the  most  important  object  in  relation  to 
the  treaty  in  existence,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  had  that 
document  removed  from  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  would  have  been  stated  in 
this  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  such  a  map 
had  never  come  to  his  knowledge,  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  British  minister. 
He  speaks  of  it  throughout  as  a  thing  perfectly 
well  known. 

It  was  highly  probable — ^nay,  almost  certain 
— ^that  this  map  found  in  the  library  of  George 
III.  was  the  very  map  from  which  Mr.  Faden, 
the  royal  geographer,  drew  his  map  of  1783, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Peel. 

'*  But  there  is  still  another  map.  Here,  in  this 
country— rill  the  library  of  the  late  King,  was  de- 
posited a  map,  by  Mitchell,  of  the  date  of  1763 ; 
that  map  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  King, 
and  it  was  also  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  lord ; 
but  he  did  not  communicate  its  contents  to  Mr. 
Webster." 

That  "  noble  lord "  was  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and  not  Lord  Ashburton.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
made  this  correction  with  extreme  pleasure. 
Whether  it  would  be  of  any  service  or  not, 
would  hereafter  appear. 

"  It  is  marked,"  continued  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  by 
a  broad  red  line;  and  on  that  line  is  written 
*  boundary,  as  described  by  our  negotiator,  Mr. 
Oswald/  and  that  lino  follows  the  claim  of  the 
United  States.  That  map  was  on  an  extended 
scale.  It  was  in  possession  of  the  late  King,  who 
was  particularly  curious  in  respect  to  geographical 
inquiries." 

In  the  face  of  all  that  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  H^use  of  Lords,  it  was 
stated  by  some  anonymous  person,  in  a  note 
to  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rives)  had  adverted,  at  the  close  of  a 
pamphlet  in  his  possession,  and  which  that 
Senator  had  kindly  given  him — ^that  ^^we  have 
authority  for  stating  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
said  that  he  was  not  personally  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  map  until  alter  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty ;  and  Lord  Ashburton  was  equally 
ignorant  of  it  till  his  return  to  England."  This 
was  said  by  whom  ?  Had  Lord  Ashburton  said 
so  himself  ?  Had  he  ever  communicated  the 
fact  to  any  one?  Had  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  any  person  there,  pretended  to  dispute 
the  fact  that  tne  map  was  in  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office  when  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power  ?  It  was  im- 
possible  that   such  an   important   document] 


could  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen for  more  than  a  year.  Lord  Aberde^ 
had  never  said  so  himself;  and  the  time  to 
make  the  declaration  would  have  been  when 
the  debate  was  proceeding  in  Parliament; 
and  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  acknowl- 
edged that  Uie  British  Government  had  no 
right  to  the  claim  which  it  had  set  up.  It 
might  be  that  Lord  Ashburton  was  IgnoraDt 
of  the  existence  of  this  map.  It  was  possible, 
but  it  was  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  the 
most  remote  probability.  But  this  same  anony- 
mous author  (it  was  not  known  who  he  was) 
says,  in  a  note  to  this  declaration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel^  that  in  another  report  of  the  debate.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  not  say  that  ^^he  did  not 
believe  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  well 
founded,"  &c. 

On  the  other  page  there  was  a  material 
difference.  Instead  of  saying  the  British  chum 
was  ^^  not  weU  founded,"  he  says  "  it  was  well 
founded." 

But  was  this  note  of  an  anonymous  author  to 
be  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  debate, 
published  in  Hansard^s  Parliamentary  Debates? 
It  was  for  a  man  having  no  responsibility,  to 
make  any  assertion  he  ]:3eased ;  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  he  (Mr.  Buohakan)  wished  to 
do  Justice  to  all  parties,  that  he  had  refused 
to  make  any  explanation,  until  he  saw  these 
reports  of  the  debate.  He  did  not  know  that 
they  were  corrected.  He  supposed  they  were; 
but  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives) 
probably  knew.  That  Senator,  acting  on  his 
own  high  sense  of  honor,  had  declared  that  no 
epithet  of  language  would  be  strong  enough 
to  express  the  infamy  which  must  attach  itself 
to  a  Government  which  could  conduct  its  high 
diplomatic  intercourse  in  such  a  manner. 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  sittiuf  by  Lord  Brough- 
am, when  he  (Lord  B.)  male  his  speech,  and 
was  appealed  to  more  than  once  by  Lord 
Brougham.  He  (Mr.  Buchanan)  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  as  to  the  mimorality 
of  such  a  transaction ;  but  he  did  not  think  ^at 
it  deserved  such  severe  censure ;  and  therefore  he 
had  stated  the  simple  fact  as  he  understood  it; 
and  made  use  of  no  epithet  whatever  to  charac- 
terize it.  He  left  it  to  the  Senate  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions ;  but  did  not  the  Senator  (Mr. 
Rives)  perceive,  that  this  severe  term — if  it 
were  true  that  Great  Britain  was  in  possession 
of  this  map-— applied  now  to  that  GU>vemment? 
— that  he  nad  been  casting  the  strongest  cen- 
sure upon  them  ?  He  agreed  with  tiie  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  diplomacy  in  modem  times 
was  much  fairer  than  it  was  in  ancient  times. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
opinion  advanced  by  that  statesman — ^that  it 
was  not  immoral  in  any  Government  having 
conclusive  evidence  in  their  possession  that 
their  claim  was  unjust,  to  prosecute  that  claim 
to  the  very  point  of  applying  the  match  to  the 
cannon.  According  to  this  system  of  diplo- 
macy, the  negotiator  stood  precisely  in  the 
condition  of  a  lawyer  towards  his  client.    The 
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negotiator  is  bound  in  no  case  to  show  his  hand. 
He  expressly  stated — and  a  most  eccentric  gen- 
tleman Lord  Brougham  was — that  he  denied 
that  the  negotiator,  in  carrying  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  foreign  country,  was  more 
bound  to  disclose  to  the  other  party  whatever 
he  might  know  against  the  claim  of  his  own 
Government,  than  an  advocate  at  the  bar  was 
to  disclose  any  thing  that  would  make  his  case 
appear  in  a  bad  light.    Now,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Brougham,  if  Lord  Ashburton  had  had 
this  map  in  his  pocket,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  conceal  it,  as  a  lawyer  would  be 
obliged  to   conceal    unfavorable    testimony ; 
and  while  he  (Mr.  Buchanan)  agreed  with  tiie 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bives)  in  condemn- 
ing the    concealment  of  such  evidence,  yet, 
according  to  Lord  Brougham,  it  was  perfectly 
justifiable,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  the 
fact  known.    He  should  not  repeat  what  that 
statesman  had  said  upon  the  subject,  because 
it  had  already  been   read.    Lord  Brougham 
came  out  as  strong  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  ad- 
mits that  a  production  of  this  map  would  have 
ended  all  controversy  in  future,  on  the  subject 
of  this  claim.    Was  Lord  Ashburton  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  this  map  ?    Tliat  he  was 
not  the  "  noble  lord  "  referred  to  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  (Mr.  B.)  freely  and  frankly  admitted ; 
but  would  it  not  require  a  mantle  of  charity 
broader  than  ever  was  bestowed  upon  any  man, 
to  believe  that  the  British  Government,  being 
in  possession  of  this  map— the  map  itself  being 
in  the  foreign  ofSce — would  (contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ana  Lord  Brough- 
am) send  Lord  Ashburton  here,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  its  existence?  that  they  would  have 
sent  him  here  without  a  copy  of  the  map? 
The  oridnal,  he  supposed,  was  so  precious  that 
it  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  taken 
from  the  Foreign  Office.    The  thing  was  pos- 
sible.   Lord  Ashburton's  character  might  have 
been  so  high  that  they  were  afraid  to  tnist  a 
man  of  his  honor  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  believed,  from  what  he  knew  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  character,  and  might  have  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia — ^that  was,  he  exhibited  his  testimony. 
It  would  have  satisfied  his  own  conscience  that 
the  Briti^  had  no  title  to  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute.   It  was  possible  Lord  Ashburton  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  .  He  hoped  it  was  so ;  and 
ii  ever  it  should  appear  to  be  so,  nay,  if  Lord 
Ashburton  himself  should  ever  declare  it  to  be 
80,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  rise  instantly  in  his  place 
in  this  Senate,  take  his  own  word  for  it,  and 
do  him  most  ample  justice.    In  the  mean  time, 
he  (Mr.  B.)  declared  most  solemnly  that  he 
hoped  it  was  so.    There  was  a  sentence,  how- 
ever, in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  which  says 
that  Lord  Ashburton  *^  had  a  right  to  presume 
that  he  was  sent  abroad  in  possession  of  all  the 
elements  of  information  on  which  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  could  be  come  to,  and  therefore  the 
sabsequent  discovery  of  the  map  in  Paris,  even 


if  it  could  be  positively  connected  with  Dr, 
Franklin's  despatch,  would  be  no  ground  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  treaty  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton, or  for  proving  that  he  had  not  ably  and 
honorably  discharged  his  duties." 

Now,  Lord  Ashburton  was  present — he  pre- 
sumed he  was — ^in  the  House — 

[Here  Mr.  Rives  and  other  Senators  said  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  mistaken .  Lord 
Ashburton  was  not  present  at  the  debate.] 

It  made  no  difference.  He  undoubtedly  saw 
the  debate  in  the  papers  next  morning ;  if  he 
were  not  present  on  the  evening  of  the  debate, 
perhaps  he  was  the  first  man  who  examined 
it.  If  the  British  Government  had  sent  him 
abroad,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  most 
important  document,  and  imposed  upon  him 
the  difficulty  of  making  this  treaty,  would  he 
not  have  declared  at  once  his  ignorance  of  its 
existence?  would  it  not  have  concerned  his 
honor,  to  make  this  declaration  to  the  whole 
world  ?  •  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  afraid,  however,  that 
his  lordship  entertained  the  same  views  with 
regard  to  the  duty  of  a  negotiator  as  were  en- 
tertained by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House 
of  Lords — that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  minister 
to  produce  any  evidence  weighing  against  the 
title  of  his  Government,  however  unfounded 
that  title  might  be ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  had  studiously  avoided  applying  any 
epithets.  He  had  presented  nothing  more  than 
facts  to  the  Senate.  It  appeared  to  him  a  very 
strange  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  ap- 
peared indispensable  to  him  to  make  this  ex- 
planation. If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rives)  could  convince  the  Senate  that  Lord 
Ashburton  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this 
map,  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  not  aware  that  it  would 
afford  any  man  more  pleasure  than  himself  to 
acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Rives  understood  the  Senator  to  say  the 
other  day,  that,  having  made  a  charge  impli- 
cating the  character  of  Lord  Ashburton,  he 
would  examine  the  authenticated  report  of  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  and  if  he  found  the 
charge  unfounded,  he  would  make  the  necessary 
correction.  But  what  was  now  the  fact? 
After  examining  and  producing  to  the  Senate 
the  authentic  report  of  the  debates,  and  having 
failed  to  establish  the  charge ;  having,  in  fac^ 
shown  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof 
that  Lord  Ashburton  had  any  knowledge,  much 
less  possession  of  the  map, — instead  of  making 
the  correction  promised,  the  Senator  tried  to 
sustain  the  charge  by  throwing  the  negative 
proof  on  Lord  Ashburton  himself.  The  Sena- 
tor merely  argued  that  this  map  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  Government,  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  it  would  not  be  communicated 
to  Lord  Ashburton — coming  h^e  to  settle  the 
matter  by  treaty.  He  assumes  a  possibility, 
or  probability,  and  throws  the  proof  negatively 
on  the  person  so  charged. 

Mr.  R.  referred  to  Uie  report  of  the  Senator^s 
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speecli  in  the  Intelligencer,  and  quoted  passages 
from  it^  alleging  that  Lord  Ashborton  had  in 
his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  map,  found  in  the  li- 
brary of  George  IIL,  at  the  very  time  he  was 
negotiating  for  a  territory  he  must  have  known 
he  was  not  entitled  to  claim.  Mr.  K.  also  dwelt 
on  the  Senator's  reliance  upon  statements  made 
by  Lord  Brougham,  without  considering  the 
spirit  and  intention  with  which  they  were 
made,  or  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  debate  in  both 
the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords, 
showed  that  it  was  to  counteract  Lord  Palmer- 
stones  arraignment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  letting 
himself  be  overreached  by  Mr.  Webster,  that 
the  retort  was  thrown  back  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  that  he  himself  had,  when  in  office,  acted 
as  Mr.  Webster  was  alleged  to  have  acted  in 
reference  to  the  map,  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in 
Paris.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
held  up  as  an  evidence  of  bad  faith,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  world,  in  not  hav- 
ing produced  the  map  found  in  Paris  by  Mr. 
Sparks ;  and  the  object  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  to  show  that  the 
charge  of  bad  faith  (if  there  was  any  in  mat- 
ters of  such  diplomacy)  was  as  applicable  to 
one  side  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  R.  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Lord  Brougham's  remarks  was 
ironical ;  his  design  being  to  briog  home  to  the 
door  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  the  accuser  of  Mr. 
Webster,  the  fact  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
very  same  thing  that  he  charged  upon  Mr. 
Webster.  The  drift  and  spirit  of  Lord  Brou^- 
am's  argument  went  to  show  that  the  removal 
of  the  map  to  the  foreign  office  was  not  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  being  in  office,  but 
during  the  time  Lord  Palmerston  himself  was 
in  office. 

He  (Mr.  R.)  was  surprised  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  finding  the  debates  did  not 
sustain  his  charge,  had  not  frankly  avowed  his 
mistake ;  and  he  was  still  more  surprised  to 
find  that,  after  the  Senator  had  himself  pro- 
duced evidence  that  his  charge  could  not  be 
maintained  by  the  source  he  made  it  from,  he 
should  throw  the  negative  proof  on  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  of  denying  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
or  possession  of  such  a  map. 

He  (Mr.  R.)  was  not  the  sponsor  of  Lord 
Ashburton.  He  stood  up  as  the  vindicator  of 
the  dignity  and  generosity  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
lation to  what  emanated  from  it,  touching  a 
distinguished  functionary  of  another  Govern- 
ment, who  had,  during  the  term  of  his  diplo- 
macy here,  as  well  as  upon  all  suitable  occa- 
sions elsewhere,  shown  himself  to  be  entitled 
to  the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  however, 
seemed  to  consider  the  conclusion  inevitable, 
that  the  British  Government  being  in  possession 
of  the  map  found  in  the  library  of  George  IH., 
it  was  impossible  Lord  Ashburton  could  have 
been  sent  here  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  in  relation 


to  which  that  map  would  be  condnsive,  with- 
out being  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and 
being  furnished  with  the  map  itself,  or,  at  least, 
a  copy  of  it.  Now  it  was  plain  to  every  one, 
that  important  documents  might  be  in  the  ar* 
chives  of  our  departments  here,  without  the 
fact  of  their  existence  being  known  to  persons 
coming  into  office,  or  being  considered  neces- 
sary towards  effecting  an  object  which  was  to  be 
attained  on  other  grounds  than  documentary  evi- 
dence. The  negotiation  for  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton did  not  turn  upon  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
long-disputed  positions, taken  by  the  two  Got- 
emments  as  to  the  line  intended  by  the  treaty 
of  1788.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  matter  of 
compromise,  and  that  experience  had  shown 
it  could  be  settled  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  R.  here  entered  into  some  minute  detailsi 
showing  the  particular  points  which  the  nego- 
tiators considered  most  important  to  setUe. 
From  all  he  had  read  and  heard  of  the  map 
found  in  the  library  of  George  HI.,  he  felt 
convinced  it  was  similar  to  Mr.  Jay's  map; 
and  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  only  point 
it  proved  for  the  claim  of  the  United  States, 
was  that  of  the  highlands.  And  with  regard 
to  other  points  of  the  boundary  line,  it  told  as 
much  for  as  against  Great  Britain.  It  would 
give  more  territory  east  (south  and  north  of  the 
St.  John's)  to  Great  Britain  than  the  whole  of 
the  territory  surrendered  to  her  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington.  But,  in  reference  to  the  map 
so  much  talked  of,  did  not  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  very  speech  quoted  by  the  Senator,  say  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  any  map  as  eri- 
dence  of  the  boundary  line,  unless  it  coold  be 
proved  that  it  was  the  identical  map  made  use 
of  by  the  negotiators  who  agreed  upon  the 
boundary  line? 

He  (Mr.  R.)  denied  that  there  was  the  sli^t- 
est  proof  that  the  map  found  in  the  library  of 
George  HI.  was  the  map  which  had  been  used 
by  the  negotiators  who  had  fixed  upon  the 
boundary  line  of  1783.  He  also  denied  that 
there  had  been  adduced  the  slightest  proof  that 
the  map  was  known  to  or  in  possession  of  Lord 
Ashburton  at  the  time  he  was  carrying  on  the 
negotiation  for  the  treaty  of  Washington.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  had  contended  that 
there  was ;  but  they  had  utterly  failed  in  the 
evidence  they  relied  upon ;  for  when  that  evi- 
dence came  up  and  was  candidly  examined,  it 
was  found  to  bear  no  such  inference  as  they 
had  supposed. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  really  desirous  of  being 
done  with  this  business,  and  he  shonld  say  bat 
very  few  words  about  the  Ashburton  or  Wash- 
ington treaty.  As  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  he 
had  already  said  all  he  ever  intended  to  say. 
His  vote  against  it,  and  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, were  before  the  world,  and  he  was  willing 
to  stand  the  test  before  that  tribunal. 

Whether  this  map,  found  in  tibie  library  of 
George  III.,was  identical  with  the  map  of  Mr. 
Jay,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rivsa)   was,  he 
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believed,  as  ignorant  as  himself  as  to  what  that 
map  reallj  was.  He  disctissed  it  on  the  sup- 
posed knowledge  of  an  identity  hetween  these 
maps,  of  which  there  was  no  proof.  Now, 
what  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  set  out  with,  he  had  con- 
clusively estahlished ;  and  that  was,  that  the 
British  Qovemment  were  in  possession  of  a 
map  which,  according  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  gave  the  United  States  all 
thej  claimed,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  presumed  he 
knew  what  the  United  States  did  claim.  There 
was  also  the  declaration  of  Lord  Brougham, 
that  this  map  did  not  leave  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  leg  to  stand  upibn ;  and  that  it  could 
have  completely  settled  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute in  favor  of  the  American  claims.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  had  attempt- 
ed to  conclude— with  what  success  he  (Mr.  b.) 
would  leave  to  the  Senate — ^from  notes  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
said  to  somebody,  that  neither  he  nor  Lord 
Ashbarton  knew  of  the  existence  of  that  map ; 
and  he  (Mr.  R.)  asked  him  (Mr.  B.)  if  he  were 
Secretary  of  State,  would  he  be  bound  to  know 
all  the  maps  laid  away  in  the  lumber  room  of 
the  State  department?  In  answer  to  that,  he 
would  say,  that  if  he  were  negotiating  a  treaty, 
it  could  not  be  supposed  he  would  remain  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  a  map  coming  from  the  library 
of  George  IIL,  with,  the  authority  of  two  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  that  it  settled  the  dispute, 
and  gave  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  and  jus- 
tice of  the  matter  to  be  adiusted.  It  might  be 
60 ;  but  that  there  was  the  least  probability 
that  Lord  Ashburton  could  be  ignorant  that 
this  map  was  in  existence  when  preparing  to 
come  to  this  country,  with  all  necessary  docu- 
ments, was  a  question  hardly  admitting  of  ra* 
tional  belief. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  had  said  that  he 
was  disappointed  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  not, 
with  his  accustomed  frankness,  acknowledged 
that  his  charge  was  not  sustained  by  the  debates 
he  depended  upon  as  proof.  Now,  he  had  fully 
established,  by  reference  to  the  accredited  re- 
port of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  every  thing 
he  had  stated,  to  the  fidl  extent  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth ;  and  if,  in  the 'conclu- 
sions he  had  drawn,  he  had  used  any  expression 
nnanthorized,  he  had  shown  himself  ready  to 
correct  it.  He  had  said  in  express  terms,  that 
"  the  noble  lord,"  who  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved in  this  country  was  Lord  Ashburton, 
alluded  to  in  the  parliamentary  speech  quoted, 
was  not  Lord  Ashburton,  but  Lord  Palmerston. 
^hat  more  could  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
desire  ?  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  stated  it  twice.  Any 
one  would  have  supposed  the  allusion  was  to 
Lord  Ashburton.  He  had  never  seen  the  offi- 
cial debates  till  the  other  evening ;  and  when 
he  had  read  them,  he  at  once  came  forward  to 
do  justice  to  Lord  Ashburton  in  this  particular. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia,  however,  complained 
that  he  (Mr.  B.)  argued  upon  the  probability 
that  Lord  Ashburton  must  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  this  map.    He  (Mr.  B.)  wished  to 


Heaven  he  could  state  that  he  believed  Lord 
Ashburton  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  To 
suppose  he  did  not,  was  to  suppose  the  British 
ministry  sent  him  abroad  to  make  a  treaty, 
without  furnishing  him  with  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  for  making  the  treaty ;  and,  in 
the  face  of  this  presumption,  we  hear  both  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Brougham — one  oa  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  other 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords — ^ridicule 
the  idea  that  tliere  would  have  been  any  want 
of  morality  in  concealing  from  another  Gov- 
ernmen  t  evidence  of  this  kind.  Lord  Brouffham 
turns  into  contempt  any  other  policy  in  diplo- 
macy but  that  which  should  govern  a  lawyer 
towards  his  client. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  himself  (Mr. 
B.)  agreed  that  this  was  wrong  and  immoraU 
But  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
the  doctrine  had  been  maintained.  It  was 
solemnly  stated  in  the  one  that  no  such  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  on  a  negotiator  as  to  disclose 
facts  in  his  possession ;  while  the  idea  of  such 
a  disdosure  was  ridiculed  in  the  other. 

He  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  know  whether  Lord 
Ashburton  would  have  felt  himself  bound  to 
conceal  this  map,  acting  on  the  principle  avow- 
ed by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Brougham ; 
but  from  what  he  knew  of  him  personally,  and 
by  character,  he  had  so  much  regard  for  his 
word,  that  notwithstanding  the  testimony  is 
almost  conclusive  against  him  on  this  point, 
if  Lord  Ashburton  shall  say  he  had  not  pos- 
session or  knowledge  of  Uiis  map,  when  he 
was  negotiator  here,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  at 
once  give  freely  his  faith  and  belief  to  what 
he  should  say. 

Mr.  RiYEs  had  only  to  say,  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  satisfied  with  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  he 
(Mr.  R.)  was  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  there. 

Mr.  Semple  did  not  rise  to  make  a  speech, 
but  to  suggest  that  such  disposition  of  this 
resolution  be  made  as,  for  the  present,  would 
not  render  it  necessary  to  take  a  test  vote, 
either  on  the  question  of  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  to  lay  it 
on  the  table.  He  proposed  to  move  to  post- 
pone the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
till  the  second  Monday  in  April. 


HOTTSB  OF  REPRESEl^ATIVES. 

Fbiday,  March  22. 
Slave  Representatum, 
^r.  Dromgoole,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Resolutions  of  tlie  Legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama,  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  so  as  to  prevent  slave 
representation,  which  was  suggested  by  resolu- 
tions from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  made 
a  report,  accompanied  by  several  resolutions, 
on  which  he  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  de- 
manded the  previous  question.  He  said  the  com- 
mittee had  drawn  a  short  report  only  because 
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their  desire  was  to  secure  a  vote  of  the  Honse 
for  or  against  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  so  that  tne  conntr^  might  know 
whether  the  vote  of  this  House  would  sanction 
the  change,  or  tend  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion. There  was  nothing  in  it  harsh  or  unkind  to 
the  legislature  or  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Select  Committee  report  that  the  committee 
have  maturely  considered  the  proposition  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  apportioning 
representatives  and  direct  taxes  according  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  and  also  the  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons  now  embraced  in  the  determination  of 
federal  numbers.  This  proposition  is  strongly  and 
unanimously  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  and  is  regarded,  in  truth,  as  a  propo- 
sition  virtually  to  dissolve  the  Union.  The  com- 
mittee, believing  that  the  basis  of  representation 
and  direct  taxation,  as  regulated  in  the  constitu- 
tion, was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise  which  was  indispensable  to  the  union 
of  the  States,  and  to  the  formation  and  ratification 
of  that  constitution  as  ordained  and  established, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
compromise  would  produce  a  peaceable  or  violent 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  committee,  anxious- 
ly desirous  of  preserving  the  constitution  in  its 
pure  meaning,  as  formed  by  the  convention,  and 
ratified  by  the  States,  and  confidently  believing 
that  such  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  States  and 
of  the  people  thereof,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
are  of  opinion  that  no  such  proposition  as  that 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  ought  to 
be  recommended  by  Congress,  or  favored  in  the 
least  degree.  The  committee  therefore  report,  and 
recommend  to  the  adoption  of  the  House,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved  by  the  Smiee  of  RepreeentiUives  of  the 
United  States^  That  the  rule  established  in  the 
constitution  as  the  basis  of  representation  and 
direct  taxation,  resulting  from  a  spirit  of  concession 
and  compromise  essential  to  the  formation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  union  of  the  States,  ought  to  be 
held  sacred  by  the  friends  of  the  Union. 

Resolved^  That  no  proposition  to  alter  or  amend 
the  constitution  in  relation  to  representation  and 
direct  taxation  among  the  States,  ought  to  be  re- 
commended by  Congress,  but  that  every  such  pro- 
position ought  to  be  promptly  and  decisively  con- 
demned. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  did  not  expect  that  such 
a  course  would  have  been  pursued  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  or  that  it  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  House. 

The  Speakeb  intimated  that  the  question  was 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  Adams  said  h«  merely  wished  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  to  permit  him  to 
move  the  reference  of  the  report  and  resolu- 
tions to  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  that  a  day  be  fixed  for 
its  discussion. 

Mr.  Dromooolb  said  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  motion  for  such  a  purpose,  for  it  would  lead 
to  the  very  thing  that  the  committee  was  de- 
sirous to  avoid. 


Mr.  Wdtthrop  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Abbot  rose  and  stated  that,  though  one 
of  the  Select  Committee,  he  had  not  been  noti- 
fied of  its  meeting ;  and  he  wished  the  House, 
therefore,  to  understand  that  the  report  had 
not  received  his  assent. 

Mr.  Dbomgoole  explained.  Being  at  the 
head  of  the  committee,  he  procured  a  list  of 
the  members  appointed,  ana  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  pages  of  the  House  with  a 
notice— which  he  read — notifying  the  members 
of  the  meeting  of  the  committee.  All  the 
members  were  notified  but  three,  two  of  whom 
had  gone  home,  and  the  other  (Mr.  Abbot)  was 
sick,  so  the  gentleman  would  see  why  the  re- 
port did  not  receive  the  nnanimons  assent  of 
the  committee. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  motioa 
for  a  call  of  the  House,  and  negatived. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded ;  and  the  question  then  being,  "  Shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put? ''  was  carried^ 
yeas  118,  nays  51. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Dbomgoole,  the  question 
was  taken  and  decided  in  the  afiirmative,  as 
follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Ashe,  Barringer, 
Benton,  Bidlack,  Edward  J.  Black,  James  A.  Black, 
Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Jacob  Brinker- 
hoff,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown, 
Buffington,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell  Campbell,  Gary, 
CarroU,  Catlin,  Chappell,  Chilton,  Clinch,  Clingman, 
Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cranston,  Cross,  CuUom, 
Dana,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Richard  D.  Davis, 
John  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Deberry,  Dellet, 
Dickinson,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  ElUs,  Elmer,  Fick- 
lin.  Fish,  Foster,  French,  Byram  Green,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Hammett,  Haralson,  Hardin,  Harper,  Hays, 
Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes,  Hoge,  Hopkins,  Houston, 
Hubard,  HubbeU,  Hughes.  Hungerford,  Washing- 
ton Hunt,  James  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Irvin,  Jameson,  Jenka,  Care 
Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Greorge  W.  Jones,  An- 
drew Kennedy,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Kirkpatrick,  Labranche,  Let'  lard,  Lucas,  Lumpkin, 
McCauslen,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand,  Hc- 
Connell,  McDowell,  McKay,  Edward  J.  Morris, 
Joseph  Morris,  Moseley,  Murphy,  Nes,  l^ewton, 
Owen,  Parmenter,  Payne,  Peyton,  Ellsha  R.  Potter, 
Emery  D.  Potter,  Preston,  Purdy,  Ramsey,  Rath- 
bun,  David  S.  Reid,  Redinff,  Relfe,  Rhett,  RiUer, 
Robinson,  RusseU,  St.  John,  Sample,  Sannders, 
Schenck,  Senter,  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Smone, 
Simpson,  SHdell,  Albert  Smith,  John  T.  Smith, 
Thos.  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert  Smith, 
Spence,  Steenrod,  Stephens,  Stetson,  Andrew 
Stewart,  John  Stewart,  Stiles,  Stone,  Strong,  Sum- 
mers, Sykes,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tucker, 
Tyler,  Vance,  Vanmeter,  Vinton,  Wethered, 
Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Woodward,  William 
Wright,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  and  Yo8t^-158. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Baker,  Jeremiah 
Brown,  Dickey,  Giddings,  Grinnell,  Hudson,  Parley 
B.  Johnson,  Daniel  P.  King,  McIIvain,  Marsh, 
Morse,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Severance,  Tilden,  and 
Winthrop— 18. 

So  the  first  resolution  was  adopted. 
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The  qaestion  reoorring  on  the  seoond  reso- 
lation, 

Mr.  Glingmak  called  for  a  division. 

Mr.  HtTKT,  of  New  York,  asked  that  the  qnes- 
tion  be  taken  on  that  part  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion previous  to  the  urord  "  Congress." 

The  Spkakeb  said  that  the  question  was  not 
now  divisible. 

Mr.  HiTNT  asked  leave  of  the  House  to  have 
the  word  '*  rejected,"  substituted  for  the  word 
"condemned,"  in  the  resolution. 

The  Speakeb  said  that  the  proposition  could 
not  be  entertained. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted, 
Bs  follows : 

Ysis. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Ashe,  Barringer, 
Benton,  Bidlack,  Edward  J.  Black,  James  Black, 
Blackwell,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  Brod- 
head,  Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown,  Burke,  Burt, 
Caldwell,  Campbell,  Oarj,  Chappell,  Chilton,  Clinch, 
Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cross,  Cullom,  Dana,  Daniel, 
Garrett  Davis,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  W.  Davis, 
Dtwfion,  Dean,  Deberry,  Dellet,  Dickinson,  Drom- 
goole,  Mis,  Elmer,  FicUln,  Foster,  French,  Willis 
Green,  Byram  Green,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hammett, 
Haralson,  Hardin,  Hays,  Henley,  Herrick,  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hubbell,  Hughes,  Hun- 
geiford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  An- 
drew Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Preston  King,  Elirkpatrick,  Labranche,  Leonard, 
Lucas,  Lumpkin,  McCauslen,  Maclay,  McClelland, 
HcClemand,  McConnell,  McDowell,  McKay,  Joseph 
Morris,  Murphy,  Newton,  Owen,  Payne,  Peyton, 
Elisba  R.  Potter,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Preston, 
Purdy,  Rathbun,  David  S.  Reid,  Reding,  Relfe, 
Rhett,  Ritter,  Robinson,  Russell,  St.  John,  Saun- 
ders, Senter,  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Simpson,  Slidell, 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Spence,  Bteenrod, 
Stephens,  Stetson,  John  Stewart,  Stiles,  Stones, 
Strong,  Summers,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tibbatts, 
Tucker,  yance,yanmeter,  Wentworth,  Woodward, 
Joseph  A.  Wright,  and  Yost— 127. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Baker,  J.  Brown, 
Buffington,  Carroll,  Catlin,  Collamer,  Cranston, 
Clingman,  Dickey,  iWi,  Giddings,  Grinnell,  Harper, 
Hudson,  Jenks,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Daniel  P.  King,  McHvaine,  Marsh,  Morse, 
Moseley,  Nes,Parmenter,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Sample, 
ScheDck,  Severance,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
SykcB,  Tllden,  Tyler,  Vinton,  Wheaton,  White, 
Williams,  and  Winthrop— 41. 

So  the  second  resolution  was  adopted. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  March  25. 

The  Gfmpnmue  Actr-^The  Tofriff, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eyans,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  from 
the  Finance  Committee,  for  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  bill  introdnced  by  Mr.  MoDuffhe 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duties  under 
the  present  tariff  to  the  standard  of  the  com- 
promise act. 
Mr.  Benton  then  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  President:  Our  confederacy  has  existed 
above  fifty  vears  under  our  present  form  of 
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government;  and  during  every  year  of  that 
time  we  have  had  tariff  laws  in  operation,  but 
with  very  different  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
During  the  first  half  of  this  time,  there  was 
universal  satisfaction  throughout  the  Union 
with  these  laws :  during  the  second  half  of  it, 
they  have  given  great  discontent  to  one-half  the 
Union.  1%e  period  of  satisfaction  began  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Gk)vemment,  in  the  year 
1780,  and  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the 
late  war  with  Qreat  Britain :  the  period  of  dis- 
content began  in  the  year  1816,  and  continues 
to  the  present  day.  A  difference  so  great  in  its 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  implies  a  great 
difference  in  the  character  of  these  laws  during 
the  two  periods,  and  naturally  throws  the  mind 
back  to  the  contemplation  of  this  difference, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
produced  it. 

The  implication  is  not  erroneous.  The  tariff 
laws  of  the  two  periods  are,  in  fact,  essentially 
different,  and  were  framed  with  different  views, 
and  constitute  opposite  systems.  The  laws  of 
the  first  period  had  revenue  for  their  object, 
and  protection  of  home  industry  for  their  mci- 
dent ;  the  laws  of  the  second  period  have  pro- 
tection for  their  object,  and  revenue  for  their 
incident.  And  the  provisions  of  the  acts  under 
the  two  systems  were  framed  accordingly: 
moderate  duties,  fairly  assessed  upon  actual 
values  and  real  quantities,  characterized  the  leg- 
islation of  the  first  period :  high  duties,  ficti- 
tious valuations,  and  prohibitory  mimmTimft 
characterized  the  second. 

The  striking  difference  which  we  find  in  the 
legislation  of  the  two  periods,  is,  firvt^  in  the 
amount  of  the  duty  imposed ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
mode  of  assessing  or  computing  it.  The  amount 
of  the  duty  is  vastly  increased  during  the  second 
period,  and.  the  mode  of  its  computation  is 
arbitrarily  arranged  to  increase  that  amount. 
Before  the  war,  the  duties,  whether  specific  or 
ad  valorem — whether  on  the  quantity  or  on  the 
value — were  moderate  in  amount,  and  fairly 
assessed  on  the  actual  value,  or  actual  quan- 
tity :  since  the  war  the  duties  have  often  been 
exorbitant  in  amount,  and  then  .made  more  exor- 
bitant in  the  collection,  by  calculating  them,  in 
some  instances,  on  the  arbitrary  assumption  of 
a  fictitious  minimum  valuation«- 

The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  character 
of  our  tariff  laws  is  found  in  the  feuct  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mo- 
DuTFiE.)  Politicians  and  capitalists  have  seized 
upon  the  subject,  and  worked  it  for  their  own 
purpose— the  former  for  political  advancement 
— ^the  latter  for  pecuniary* profit.  The  tariff 
has  become  a  question  of  politics  and  money — 
of  partisan  politics  and  sectional  enridiment ; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  fill  the  Union  with 
the  agitation  and  discontent  which  has  afiSicted 
it  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  harmony  of  this  Union,  Mr.  President,  is 
something  I  It  is  a  great  and  desirable  object^ 
as  pleasant  to  contemplate  as  it  is  useful  to 
ei\joy.    Who  is  there  among  us  old  enough  to 
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remember  it,  who  does  not  recollect  the  har- 
monious dftjs,  80  far  as  the  tariff  was  concerned, 
which  we  eiyoyed  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  our  national  existence,  when  nobody 
knew  we  had  a  tariff  but  those  who  read  the 
statutes  ?  Who  is  there  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber it,  who  does  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  times 
when  the  word  tariff  was  never  pronounced, 
and  when,  in  respect  to  these  laws,  the  mass 
of  our  population  was  in  the  happy  condition 
of  Molilre^s  country  gentleman,  who  had  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it  ?  I,  for 
one,  remember  those  times,  and  wish  to  return 
to  them.  I  wish  to  return  to  the  harmony  and 
tranquillity,  with  respect  to  the  tariff,  which 
prevailed  among  us  during  the  first  half  of  our 
national  existence ;  and,  with  that  view,  have 
been  carefully  studying  the  legislation  of  that 
period  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  there 
was  in  it,  if  any  thmg,  to  prevent  our  return- 
ing to  it,  and  enjoying  again  the  tranquillity 
which  it  then  produced.  I  have  studied  that 
legislation,  and  studied  it  in  all  candor,  with 
this  view ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  returning,  not  to  the  letter,  but  to 
the  object  and  structure  of  those  good  old 
laws,  and  drawing  from  them  again  the  same 
happy  consequences  which  they  formerly  shed 
upon  the  Union. 

I  take  it  for  certain  that  the  act  now  in  force 
is  not  to  stand ;  that  either  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, or  after  another  general  election,  it  will 
be  essentially  changed.  It  was  not  passed  as 
a  permanent  act.  Several  of  those  who  voted 
for  it^  and  without  whose  votes  it  could  not 
have  passed,  declared  at  the  time  that  they  took 
it  as  a  temporary  measure — as  a  measure  which 
they  disliked — but  which  they  accepted  for  the 
time  from  motives  of  expediency.  [Here  Mr. 
Wbiqht,  to  whom  Mr.  B.  looked,  nodded  as- 
sent.] I  voted  against  it,  and  with  the  fall  con- 
viction that  I  should  soon  vote  upon  it  again, 
and  under  better  auspices.  Whether  the  auspi- 
cious time  for  this  voting  has  arrived,  I  do  not 
undertake  to  decide.  Certainly  the  auspices 
are  not  at  all  in  our  favor.  The  session  of  Con- 
gress before  the  holding  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion is  not  the  favorable  session  for  beneficial 
legislation.  A  President  without  a  party,  two 
parties  without  a  President — the  Senate  one 
way,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  another 
way ;  the  President  free  trade,  and  the  cabinet 
mixed : — these  elements,  taken  altogether,  com- 
pose a  very  heterogeneous  mixture,  and  present 
an  aspect  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  enactment 
of  wholesome  laws,  or  the  application  of  healing 
remedies  to  the  disorders  of  the  State.  I  even 
doubt  whether  a  cool  discretion  would  recom- 
mend any  attempt  to  settle  the  tariff  question  at 
this  session.  I  speak  of  settle,  in  contradistinc- 
.tion  to  discuss.  I  believe  in  tiie  virtue  of  dis- 
cussion— temperate,  enlightened  discussion — 
directed  to  the  intelligence,  and  to  the  moral 
flense  of  the  community ;  in  that  point  of  view, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  senator  from  South 
-Carolina  (Mr.  MoDuffie)  has  done  well  to 


bring  on  the  present  debate :  but  discussion  is 
one  thing  and  settling  the  question  is  another. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  present  is  the  time  to 
settle  the  question.  Besides  our  discordant  and 
heterogeneous  condition,  so  unfavorable  to  har- 
monious action ;  besides  the  danger  of  miscar- 
riage from  this  source,  there  is  another  tribimal 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  and  is 
now  occupied  with  it,  and  whose  decision  will 
be  paramount  to  ours.  The  question  itself  is 
now  on  trial  before  the  great  areopagus  of  the 
people  1  and  must  have  its  solution  from  that 
tribunal  before  we  meet  again.  The  presi- 
dential election  involves  the  fate  of  the  tarifl^ 
and  to  that  fate  a  future  Congress  will  have  to 
conform,  be  our  action  now  what  it  may. 
Now,  as  in  the  year  1882,  the  fate  of  the  high 
tariff  is  staked  in  the  person  of  its  eminent 
champion — its  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States.  That  champion  was  defeated 
then,  and  his  system  with  him ;  and  he  may 
be  defeated  again.  If  he  shall  be,  we  sh^ 
settle  the  question  with  more  harmony  and 
equity,  and  with  a  better  chance  for  stability 
than  at  the  present  Hime :  if  not,  all  that  we 
may  do  now,  may  soon  be  reversed.  Seeing 
this,  and  that  all  we  do  now,  if  we  do  any 
thing,  must  be  imperfect  and  provisional  I 
very  much  doubt  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
settle  the  tariff  question  at  the  present  session. 
I  am  in  favor  of  discussion,  but  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability, at  this  time,  of  judicious  and  stable 
legislation.  This  is  my  opinion,  but  others 
think  otherwise ;  and  I  yield  to  their  wishes. 
Discordant  as  all  the  departments  of  the  Got- 
ernment  now  are,  and  on  the  eve,  as  we  are, 
of  a  presidential  election,  I  expect  nothing  per- 
fect from  our  attempts  at  legislation  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  miscarriage  and 
defeat,  under  such  cii'cumstances,  will  inspire 
me  with  no  despair.  I  look  forward  to  the 
next  Congress  to  settle  this  question — to  settle 
it  according  to  the  will  of  the  people — and, 
accordingly,  to  settle  it  with  some  chance  for 
the  durability  and  permanency  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  every 
branch  of  business. 

The  question  is  then  presented:  Shall  we 
proceed  to  remodel  the  tariff  act  of  1842  ?  I 
answer,  yes! — saving  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives its  constitutional  right  over  the  initi- 
ation of  revenue  bills.  I  do  not  argue  that 
question.  I  neither  argue  it,  nor  conceal  my 
opinion  upon  it.  I  deem  it  sufficient,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  say  that,  in  all  cases  of 
doubtful  jurisdiction  between  the  two  Houses, 
my  rule  is  to  solve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the 
House  which,  by  the  constitution,  is  charged 
with  the  general  subject.  Taxation  and  repre- 
sentation go  together.  The  burdens  of  the 
people  and  the  representation  of  the  people  are 
put  together.  The  immediate  and  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  that  House  the  constitution 
has  confided  the  origination  of  all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue.    Is  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
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as  a  bill  for  raising  revenue  ?  I  think  it  is.  At 
all  events  it  is  a  question  of  doubt :  and  in  that 
case,  I  defer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
vrbich  is  charged  with  the  general  subject. 

The  pro|K>sition  before  us  is,  in  terms,  to  re- 
store the  compromise  act  of  1883,  but  in  sub- 
stance to  substitute  revenue  duties  for  protec- 
tive duties.  The  author  of  the  proposition 
(Mr.  McDuffie)  has  spoken  his  sentiments 
upon  it ;  and,  from  the  tenor  of  all  that  he  has 
said,  I  comprehend  that  he  goes  i^or  revenue 
doties,  without  regard  to  their  form — thal^he  is 
not  wedded  to  the  horizontal  line — the  uniform 
ad  valorem  of  20  per  centum  upon  all  articles 
without  regard  to  their  character,  but  that  he 
admits  of  discriminating  duties,  and  of  different 
rates  of  duty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
article. 

[Mr.  McDuffie  nodded  assent.] 

This  being  tlie  case,  I  flatter  myself  that  we 
shall  be  of  accord  with  respect  to  the  remedy 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  evil.  I  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  compromise  act  when  it  passed ;  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  attempting  to  revive  it.  It 
presents  an  issue  which  is  wrong  in  itself,  and 
upon  which  we  cannot  go  to  trial — that  of  one 
uDtform  rate  of  duty  upon  all  articles  without 
r^rd  to  their  nature  or  character.  I  am 
for  discriminating  between  articles  of  luxury 
and  necessity,  and  for  making  luxuries  pay 
highest.  I  am  for  discriminating  between 
articles  made  at  home,  and  not  made  at  home ; 
and  placing  the  highest  revenue  duty  upon  the 
foreign  rivals  of  our  own  productions.  In  a 
word,  am  for  going  back  to  our  old  legislation 
on  this  subject — ^to  tlie  system  before  the  war ; 
not  to  the  precise  terms  of  any  one  of  the  acts, 
but  to  the  principles  and  structure,  the  objects 
and  the  incidents  of  the  whole.  They  were  all 
modelled  upon  the  same  plan.  All  took  revenue 
for  their  object ;  all  admitted  incidental  pro- 
tection ;  all  discriminated  between  luxuries  and 
necessaries ;  and  none  of  them  admitted  false 
assQuiptions  of  value  by  minimum  valuations. 
Thej  were  all  equally  free  from  the  abuse  of  mini- 
mom  valuations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arbi- 
trary levelling  of  the  horizontal  principle  on  the 
other.  I  am  for  returning  to  this  system,  with 
the  single  limitation  that  no  duty,  whether 
specific  or  ad  valorem,  shall  exceed  a  maximum 
of  30,  or  33^  per  centum.  In  returning  to  this 
ground,  or  rather  in  remaining  upon  it,  (for  it 
has  always  been  my  doctrine,)  1  find  myself 
standing  upon  the  ground  of  the  first  twenty- 
five  years'  action  of  our  Government,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  sanction  of  the  highest  free-trade 
anthorities  which  the  tariff  discussions  have 
brought  to  light.  I  allude  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina legislative  report  of  December,  1828 — to 
the  Philadelphia  free-trade  convention  address 
of  1831,  and  to  the  Virginia  democratic  con- 
vention address  of  1839.  Each  of  these  high 
authorities,  and  at  the  recent  dates  mentioned, 
and  in  their  eztremest  opposition  to  protective 
tarifTs,  admitted  the  principle  and  the  policy 
of  discriminating  duties,  and  of  incidental  pro- 


tection. Here  is  what  each  of  them  has  said, 
and  first  of  South  Carolina.  The  report  of  her 
legislative  committee,  remonstrating  against  the 
tariff  act  of  1828,  says : 

"  Every  instance  which  .has  been  cited,  may  be 
fairly  referred  to  the  legitimate  power  of  Congress 
to  impose  duties  on  imports  for  revenue.  It  is  a 
necessary  incident  of  such  duties  to  act  as  an  en- 
couragement to  manufactures,  whenever  imposed 
on  articles  which  may  bo  manufactured  in  our  own 
country.  In  this  incidental  manner,  Congress  has 
the  power  of  encouraging  manufactures ;  and  the 
committee  readily  concede  that,  in  the  passage  of 
an  impost  bill,  that  body  may,  in  modifying  the 
details,  so  arrange  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  done  consistently  with  its  proper 
object,  and  to  aid  manufactures.  To  this  extent 
Congress  may  constitutionally  go,  and  has  gone 
from  the  commencement  of  the  government ;  which 
will  fully  explain  the  precedents  cited  from  the 
early  stages  of  its  operation."* 

The  free  trade  convention  says  : 

^'  They  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  and 
collect  such  duties  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue ;  and,  within  these  limits, 
so  to  arrange  these  duties  as,  incidentally,  and  to 
that  extent,  to  give  protection  to  the  man^fac- 
turer."t 

The  Virginia  convention  says : 

^*  It  may  happen,  if  a  wise  policy  prevails,  that 
our  manufacturing  brethren  of  the  North  and  West 
will  be  content  with  such  incidental  protection  as 
will  be  afforded  by  duties  laid  to  supply  the  con- 
stitutional wants  of  the  Government.^' ;( 

This  is  what  was  said  by  these  eminent  free- 
trade  authorities  on  these  recent  occasions; 
and  I  shall  not  pretend  to  comment  upon  their 
admissions.  They  are  explicit  upon  the  grounds 
of  discrimination  and  incidental  protection. 
They  quote  and  admit  by  name,  the  system  of 
our  tariff  legislation  before  the  late  war — that 
system  under  which  the  conntry  was  so  long 
tranquil  and  happy,  and  to  which  I  am  now  for 
returning.  They  admit  by  name,  disoriminar 
tion  for  protection.  The  compromise  act  did 
the  same  in  effect.  The  raising  the  duties  on 
coarse  woollens  and  common  blankets,  by  that 
act,  from  5  per  cent,  to  60,  to  come  down  in 
nine  years  to  20,  was  for  protection  during  that  . 
time.  Home  valuations  and  cash  duties  were 
to  aid  manufacturers.  A  long  list  of  free  arti- 
cles, used  by  manufacturers,  was  for  the  same 
object.  Protection  was  granted  by  tlie  act-; 
and  the  declaration  against  it,  and  in  favor  of 
revenue  duties  only,  was  a  direction  for  future 
legislation,  and  did  not  prevent  the  compromise 
itself  from  granting  protection. 

*  Messrs.  Oregg,  Wardlow,  Lcgaro,  Preston,  A.  P.  Hayne, 
Elliott,  and  Barnwell  Boiitb,  the  committee. 

t  Two  hondred  and  fifty  delegates  present,  of  which  61 
from  Yii^nia,  16  from  North  Carolina,  41  from  Sonth  Caro- 
lina,  6  from  Georgia,  11  ft^m  Alabama,  1  from  Mississippi, 
%  from  Maryland,  15  from  Pennsylvania,  21  from  New  York, 
1  from  Rhode  Island,  2  from  Connecticut,  18  from  Mana^ 
chnsetts,!  from  Maine.  

1  St  George  Tucker,  president  of  the  convention,  MesBis. 
Brockenbrough,  Bandolph,  Harrison,  Young,  Narbonne, 
Nicholas,  Dromgoole,  ana  Ople,  secretarios. 
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I  am  for  retaining  to  the  old  legislation,  not 
that  I  would  copy  any  one  etatate  in  particolar, 
but  would  oonform  to  the  plan  and  olyect  of 
the  whole.  These  statntes  admitted  of  duties 
of  yarioos  degrees,  bat  .all  of  them  moderate  in 
amount,  and  strictly  calculated  for  revenue 
purposes.  They  admitted  of  duties  on  the 
quantity  (specific)  as  well  as  on  the  value,  (ad 
valorem ;)  and  when  on  the  value,  they  ad- 
mitted of  no  minimums  to  falsify  the  real  value 
and  to  augment  the  duty.  They  admitted  of 
discriminations  between  articles  of  luxury  and 
articles  of  necessity,  and  very  properly  made 
the  former  pay  highest  while  many  of  the  latter 
were  free — ^as  salt  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
or  at  tiie  low  rate  of  five  per  centum — as 
coarse  woollens  and  common  blankets,  and 
other  articles  used  by  the  laboring  community. 
The  specific  duties,  under  these  statutes,  rarely 
exceeded  a  fourth  or  &  third  of  the  value :  the 
ad  valorems  ranged  from  five  to  fifteen,  with 
a  temporary  addition  of  two  and  a  half  per 
centum,  to  equip  some  small  vessels  to  protect 
the  Mediterranean  commerce  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Barbary  Powers.  To  this  system 
of  duties,  and  this  mode  of  levying  them,  I  am 
in  favor  of  returning,  with  the  single  qualifioa- 
tion  that,  in  no  case,  shall  any  duty,  either 
specific  or  fid  valorem,  exceed  one-third  of  the 
value— 88^  ]>er  centum ;  and  with  the  ftdl 
belief  that  the  average  of  the  whole  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  uniform  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
compromise  act.  To  the  consumer,  this  maxi- 
mum, and  this  average,  should  be  satisfactory ; 
to  the  manufacturers,  it  wiU  be  great  and  am- 
ple protection.  To  him,  it  should  be  also  satisfac- 
tory. He  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  highest  duty ; 
oritcomes  wiUiin  the  principle  of  the  old  system, 
to  put  the  highest  duties  upon  the  foreign  rivals 
of  our  own  productions,  as  well  as  upon  luxu- 
ries: he  will  get  the  benefit  of  this  duty,  which 
will  give  him  50  per  centum  protection.  I  say 
50 ;  for  80  per  centum  duty  is  50  per  centum 
protection  1  the  expenses  of  importation  (7^  per 
cent)  and  the  importing  merchant's  profit  (12| 
per' cent.)  going  into  the  price  of  the  goods  as 
well  as  the  duty,  and  bemg  just  as  effectual 
for  protection  as  if  inserted  in  the  law.  This, 
with  the  cardinal  consideration  of  stability, 
should  be  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers. 

This  is  our  issue — the  old  system  against  the 
new ;  and  upon  this  issue  we  can  safely  go  to 
triid  before  the  country.  For  it  is  not  suflScient 
to  have  a  good  cause  and  good  arguments : .  you 
must  have  the  right  issues,  or  you  may  be  de- 
feated in  spite  of  your  good  cause  and  good 
arguments.  The  compromise  is  not  the  right  issue 
or  the  safe  one.  In  levelling  all  duties  to  one 
uniform  line— in  disregarding  the  distinction 
between  luxuries  and  necessaries,  and  between 
articles  made  or  not  made  at  home— in  doing 
tills  it  disregards  a  distinction  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things — a  distinction  maintained  in  all 
previous  legislation — admitted  most  recently  by 
the  extremest  free-trade  authorities — ^and  too 
accordant  with  the  sympathies  of  mankind  to  be 


obliterated  by  statute.  We  cannot  make  the 
issue  upon  that  act,  but  upon  the  old  system  of 
revenue  duties  and  incidental  protection  with 
discrimination  between  luxuries  and  necessa- 
ries, and  between  articles  made  or  not  made  at 
home.  We  are  not  to  make  war  upon  mann- 
factures :  we  do  not  do  it.  They  were  once  aa 
popular  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  and  may 
become  so  again.  The  abuses  of  the  high  pro* 
tective  systefm  have  destroyed  their  old  popn* 
larity  in  the  South :  eradicate  the  abuse,  and 
tiiey  «riU  again  be  popular  in  every  part  ik  the 
Union.  Manufactures  are  among,  not  only 
the  useful  and  ornamental,  but  the  noblest  arts 
of  the  country.  Every  statesman  will  cherish 
them,  and  honor  the  skill  and  industry  which 
perfects  them,  if  left  free  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinations. Abuse  only — ^the  conduct  of  politi- 
cians and  miUionary  capitalists— have  made  them 
enemies.  Separate  the  real  manufacturers  frgm 
these  two  classes — be  content  wit&  ample  inci- 
dental protection — ^and  universal  good-will  will 
again  attend  them,  greatly  enlarging  the  extent 
of  their  market,  and  the  list  of  t£eir  customers. 

This  is  our  issue— -the  old  83r8tem  against  the 
new.  And  what  can  be  the  objection  to  return- 
ing to  the  old  one?  None  that  cannot  be 
instantly  and  satisfactorily  answered.  I  under- 
take to  say,  that  under  th^  old  system  every 
interest  connected  with  the  imposition  of  duties 
was  on  a  better  footing  than  under  the  new; 
that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  .the  levenQe 
from  customs,  were  all  larger  in  proportion  to 
our  population,  and  more  firoe  from  fiuctuadons 
— ^that  manufacturers  themselves  were  advanc- 
ing faster  than  any  other  interest,  and  faster 
than  they  had  ever  advanced  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world;  and  that  the  whole 
counti^^,  so  far  as  the  tariff  was  oonoemed,  was 
happy  and  tranquil;  and  continued  so  until 
ambitious  politicians  and  millionary  capitalists 
seized  upon  the  subject  for  their  own  selfinh 
purposes.  These,  Mr.  President,  are  bold  asser- 
tions, but  not  more  bold  than  true,  and  as  easily 
proved  as  uttered.  I  have  the  proof  in  hand; 
and  as  I  love  to  deal  in  proof  when  I  have  it, 
I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  work. 

1.  The  revenue  from  customs. 

My  assertion  is,  that  the  income  from  cus- 
toms was  larger,  population  considered,  and 
more  free  from  fiuctuation,  under  the  low  doty 
system  before  the  war,  than  under  the  high 
duty  since.  In  maintaining  this  assertion,  I 
take  the  time  of  the  first  period  from  1789, 
when  this  Government  first  went  into  operation, 
to  the  year  1808,  when  the  British  orders  in 
council,  and  the  decrees  of  tiie  French  emperor, 
and  our  own  embargo,  broke  up  our  commerce 
and  deranged  or  destroyed  our  income  from 
that  source.  I  leave  out  the  period  of  the 
embargo  and  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  as 
belonging  to  neither  system.  I  take  from  1790 
to  1808 :  and  what  was  our  income  from  cus- 
toms daring  that  time  ?  It  was  from  four  and 
a  half  to  near  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars.   And  what  was  our  population  during  the 
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same  time  ?  From  four  millions  to  soTen  mil- 
lioQ&  The  revenue  then  oommenoed  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  million  of  dollars  to  one  million 
of  people,  and  rose  gradnally  to  near  two  a  half 
xniUioDS  of  dollars  to  one  million  of  people. 
So  mach  for  the  first  period;  now  for 
the  second.  Beginning  with  the  year  1817, 
which  was  the  first  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  system,  and  the  revenue,  oommencing  at 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars,  fell  as  low  as 
ten,  rose  again  as  high  as  thirty,  fell  again  as 
low  as  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  millions, 
and  for  the  last  year  was  about  seventeen  and 
a  half.  Our  population  at  the  same  time  was 
from  nine  to  eighteen  millions ;  •so  that,  at  the 
best,  the  product  of  the  high  duties  never  rose 
higher  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
to  one  million  of  people,  often  fell  as  low  as 
three-quarters  of  a  millioh  of  dollars  for  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  and  is  now  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  for  a  million  I  In  other  words,  that  the 
rate  of  product  is  exactly  the  same  now,  when 
duties  average  more  than  50  per  cent,  that  it 
was  in  the  first  year  of  Washington's  time,  when 
the  average  was  one-fourth  of  that  sum  I  and 
twice  and  a  half  less  than  it  was  in  the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  the  average  of 
doties  was  not  a  third  of  what  it  is  now.  And 
her^let  it  be  remembered  that  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  had  nothing  to  do  with  our 
reyenne.  They  increased  importations,  but 
not  consumption.  Duties  were  only  paid  on 
what  remained  in  the  country  for  consump- 
tion; the  large  amounts  re-exported  paid  noth- 
ing. 

I  have  prepared  tables,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
annual  income  from  customs,  with  a  note  of  the 
population,  daring  each  period  into  which  I 
We  divided  onr  miancial  history.  These  tables 
will  illustrate  my  positions  in  detail,  and  more 
My  and  complet^y  than  can  be  done  in  gene- 
ral statements.  They  will  enable  every  Senator, 
and  every  individuid  who  sees  them,  to  make 
the  comparison  for  himself,  and  will  sustain  to 
the  uttermost  all  that  I  have  said  of  the  supe- 
rior productiveness  of  low  duties  over  high. 
These  are  the  tables : 


Second  table: 

High  protective  dutieSf  from  181 

1848. 

Tetn 

Population. 

Ineome. 

1817 

9,000,000 

$26,283,348 

1818 

— 

17,176,386 

1819 

— 

20,283,608 

1820 

9,638,000 

15,005,612 

1821 

— 

13,004,447 

1822 

— 

17,559,761 

1828 

— 

19,088,433 

1824 

— 

17,878,325 

1825 

— 

20,098,713 

1826 

— 

28,341,381 

1827 

— 

19,712,283 

1828 

... 

23,205,528 

1829 

— 

22,681,965 

1880 

12,866,000 

21,922,391 

1831 

— 

24,224,441 

1882 

— 

28,405,237 

1883 

— 

21,488,753 

1834 

— 

14.797,782 

1835 

— 

18,458,111 

1886 

— 

21,552,272 

1887 

. — 

26,325,839 

1838 

.^ 

13,315,129 

1839 

mmmm 

15,373,238 

1840 

17,000,000 

20,560,439 

1841 

— 

10,159,339 

1842 

— 

15,789,178 

1^3 

18,500,000 

17,500,000 

First  table  : 
Tetn. 
1791 
1792 
1798 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808. 


Low  revenue  dutie$j/n>m  1791  to  1608. 
Popnlattoa.  Inoomo. 


4,000,000 


5,800,000 


7,000,000 


14,809,473 

8,443,070 

4,225,306 

4,801,065 

5,588,461 

6,567,987 

7,549,640 

7,106,061 

6,610,44d 

9,080,982 

10,750,778 

12,488,235 

10,479,417 

11,098,505 

12,936,487 

16,667,698 

15,846,622 

16,363,560 


ThSse,  Mr.  President,  are  the  tables  of  the 
income  under  the  two  systems ;  and  now  let  us 
exan^iine  them,  and '  compare  them  together. 
Look  first  upon  this  picture,  and  then  upon 
thatl  See  the  annual  income  from  1791  to 
1808 :  see  the  largeness  of  the  amount  for  the 
smallness  of  the  population,  the  freedom  from 
fluctuation,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  in- 
crease. Beginning  at  four  and  one-third  mil- 
lions, rising  gradually,  never  varying  more  than 
a  million  in  a  year,  and  attaining  in  seven- 
teen years  the  extraordinary  amount  of  near 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  for  only 
seven  millions  of  people.  Now  look  upon  the 
other  picture.  Beginning  in  the  year  1817, 
with  twenty-six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars, it  fa}ls  the  very  next  year  to  seventeen  mil- 
lions 1  and  the  year  after  rises  to  twenty  and  a 
quarter  millions  I  tumbles  down  the  next  year 
to  fifteen  millions  1  and  the  year  after  tumbles 
a^in  to  thirteen  millions  I  being  an  actual  fiuctu- 
ation  of  thirteen  millions  out  of  twenty-six  in 
five  years  I  All  the  rest  of  the  period  is  about 
in  the  same  proportion.  Twice  in  twenty  years 
the  income  got  up  as  high  as  it  was  in  1817 : 
twice  again  it  fell  to  17 — twice  to  16 — twice  to 
18 — once  to  10 — and  is  now  at  17^ — which 
is  near  ten  millions  less  than  it  was  in  the  year 
1808 1  This  is  bad  enough  :  but  to  show  off 
this  period  in  proper  contrast,  a  third  table  is 
necessary — a  table  showing  at  one  view  the 
actaal  income  received,  and  the  amount  that 
ought  to  have  been  received  during  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  increase  of  population, 
and  according  to  the  rate  of  the  income  during 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.  This  third 
table  has  been  prepared,  and  here  it  is : 
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Third  tables  thmoing  what  ought  to  have  been  received 
from  ctuioma  under  the  protective  system  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  receipt  under  the  revenue  ttfttem: 


Tears. 

1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1880 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


Population. 
9,000,000 

9,638,000 


11,000,000 


12,866,000 


15,000,000 


17,000,000 
18,500,000 


Actual  receipts. 

$26,283,348 
17,176,385 
20,283,608 
15,005,612 
18,004,447 
17,559,761 
19,088,438 
17,878,325 
20,098,713 
23,341,331 
19,712,283 
23,205,523 
22,681,965 
21,922,391 
24,224,441 
28,406,237 
21,488,753 
14,797,782 
13,458,111 
21,552,272 
26,325,839 
13,315,129 
15,373,238 
20,660,439 
10,159,339 
15,789,178 
17,500,000 


Bhonid  haye 
been. 

$22,500,000 


24,000,000 
25,000,000 


27,000,000 


31,500,000 


37,500,000 


42,500,000 
43,000,000 

46,2^0,000 


According  to  this  table,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  have  made  oat  with  great  care,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  1817,  when  our  population  was 
nine  millions,  the  income  was  26^  millions 
instead  of  22|,  which  it  should  have  been 
that  in  1820  it  was  15  millions  instead  of  24 
and  in  1821  it  was  13  millions  instead  of  25 , 
in  1825,  instead  of  27  millions,  it  was  20;  in 
1830  it  was  22  millions  instead  of  27;  in  1835, 
we  had  134  millions  instead  of  37^ — ^being  just 


population  of  18|  millions,  we  wound  up  with 
I7i  millions  of  dollars  instead  of  464 1 

These  tables  speak  a  language  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood,  and  they  place  in  the  strong- 
est contrast  the  working  of  the  two  systems 
during  the  two  periods:  the  beauty  and  ad- 
vantages of  one,  and  the  deformities  of  the 
other,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief.  In 
the  first  period,  amplitude  of  amount,  steadi- 
ness of  the  product,  and  regularity  of  the  in- 
crease, strike  every  beholder.  In  the  second 
period,  all  this  is  reversed :  confusion  and  mad- 
ness seem  to  reign  in  our  treasury.  Some- 
times millions  too  much — then  not  half  enough. 
Sometimes  surpluses  to  be  distributed — then 
deficits  to  be  supplied.  Giving  away  one  day 
— ^begging  or  borrowing  the  next.  Always  a 
feast,  or  a  famine — never  the  right  thing.  Our 
poor  treasury  becomes  a  balloon — sometimes 
soaring  above  the  clouds — then  dragging  in 
the  mud — now  bursting  with  distension — ^now 
collapsing  from  depletion. 


The  miseries  of  the  hieh  dnty  system  we 
have  all  seen  and  felt,  and  now  see  and  fee!, 
in  the  deplorable  condition  of  oar  finances— 
a  debt  of  near  thirty  millions  created— loaiu 
to  defray  current  expenses — ^fonr  times  a  resort 
to  treasury  notes — and  now  an  illegal  and 
fraudulent  issue  of  a  paper  money  currency. 
Compared  to  the  termination  of  the  low  dutjr 
system  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Jefferaon^s  adminis- 
tration, and  how  does  it  stand?  As  confodon, 
misery,  and  deformity  stand  to  order,  beaatj, 
and  happiness.  Mr.  Jefferson's  administraUon 
required  an  expenditure  nearly  eqoal,  and, 
population  considered,  more  than  double  what 
we  require  now ;  and  the  customs  produced  all 
that  was  wanted,  and  to  spare ;  for  the  lands 
produced  but  little.  The  interest  and  principal 
of  the  debt  of  the  revolution  was  then  to  be 
paid;  the  interest  of  the  Louisiana  purchase 
had  to  be  met;  a  war  with  the  Barbary 
Powers  had  to  be  kept  np;  a  military  peace 
establishment,  larger  than  the  present  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  was  kept  up;  and 
the  revenue  for  all  this  expenditure,  amounting 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
came  from  the  customs,  with  a  population  of 
only  seven  millions,  leaving  every  year  a  real 
surplus  in  the  treasury.  But  let  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself  present  this  picture.  He  presented  it 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Oongress  in  his  last 
annual  message,  and  never  was  a  time  more 
fit  to  look  at  it  again  than  the  present.  He 
said: 

"  It  is  ascertained  that  the  receipts  have  amount- 
ed to  near  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with 
the  eight  millions  and  a  half  in  the  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  enabled  ua,  liter 
meeting  the  current  demands,  and  interest  incurred, 
to  pay  two  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  the  principal  of  our  funded  debt,  and  left  us  in  the 
treasury  on  that  day  near  fourteen  nullions  of  dol- 
lars. Of  these,  five  million  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary  to  pay  what  inli 
be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  which  vjll 
complete  the  reimbursement  of  the  eight  per  cent 
stock.  These  payments,  with  those  made  in  the  six 
years  and  a  half  preceding,  will  have  extinguished 
thirty-three  million  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt ;  being  the 
whole  which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  and  of  our  contracts ;  and  the 
amount  of  principal  thus  discharged  will  hare 
liberated  the  revenue  from  about  two  milUona  of 
dollars  of  interest,  and  added  that  sum  annually  to 
the  disposable  surplus.** 

Such,  Mr.  President,  was  the  working  of 
the  low  duty  system — ample  and  steady  rev- 
enue— ^no  loans,  no  taxes,  no  paper  money— 
83  millions  and  a  haJf  of  public  debt  paid  in 
eight  years — a  surplus  of  14  millions  left  in  the 
treasury — ^the  result  not  of  lands  exchanged  for 
paper,  but  the  regular  result  of  steady  revenue, 
strict  economy,  and  hard  money.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  state  of  things  under  the  high 
duties  of  the  present  day  ?  Instead  of  paying 
above  thirty  millions  of  public  debt  in  eight 
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years,  we  have  created  near  thirty  millions 
in  four  years;  instead  of  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  there  is  a  deficit;  loans  and  tazes 
are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  to  crown  aU, 
ve  have  an  illegal  and  fraudulent  issue  of 
federal  paper-money  currency,  issued  by  exec- 
utive power,  and  sustained  by  bank  alliances. 
8nch  is  the  difference  between  the  working 
of  the  two  systems  after  twenty-five  years^  triid 
of  each  I 

Upon  this  view  of  the  question,  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  made  good  my  first 
assertion,  and  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
]ow  duties  over  high  ones,  in  all  that  relates  to 
good  and  wholesome  revenue,  the  amplitude 
of  its  amount,  the  steadiness  of  the  supply,  the 
regularity  of  the  increase. 

2.  I  proceed  to  the  next  assertion  —  the 
enperiority  of  low  duties  over  high  ones,  in 
relation  to  their  effect  upon  agriculture  and 
foreign  commerce.  These  two  interests,  in 
our  country,  go  together,  and  the  state  of  one 
is  a  good  index  to  the  other.  The  exports 
make  the  imports,  and  agriculture  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole.  The  tables  of  exports 
and  imports  for  the  two  periods  which  we 
contrast,  will  show  how  agriculture  and  com- 
merce fared  during  the  continuance  of  these 
periods,  and  to  these  tables  I  now  have  re- 
course. And  here  I  will  premise  that  I  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  our  neutral  position 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  effect  which  that  neutrality  had  in  pro- 
moting imports  for  re-exportation.  We  re- 
exported much  from  1791  to  1807,  and  have 
re-eiqwrted  exactly  as  much  from  1817  to 
1844 1  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  have  opened  new  markets  for  our  re- 
exportation; and  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  the 
CDstom-house  returns  to  be  the  same.  Five 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  are,  as 
near  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  most  careful 
research,  the  amount  of  re-exportations  for 
each  period;  so  that  in  a  comparison  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  each  period,  they  may  either 
he  both  omitted  or  both  included,  as  the 
speaker  pleases.  Finding  them  included  in 
the  tables,  I  choose  to  use  them  in  that  way. 
The  table  of  revenue  has  already  settled  the 
question  in  favor  of  the  large  amount  of  foreign 
goods  which  remained  in  the  country  for 
consumption.  Duties  were  only  paid  on  the 
amount  so  remaining;  and  a  revenue  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  from 
customs,  with  the  low  duties  then  paid,  show 
that  the  importations  for  home  consumption 
were  greater  then  than  now. 

I  will  now  show  the  tables  of  exports  for 
these  two  periods;  and  they  will  be  found 
(each  in  its  place)  to  be  characterized  by  the 
same  features  which  distinguish  the  corre- 
,  spending  revenue  —  the  same  large  amount, 
steady  progress,  and  regular  increase  in  one 
period — the  same  excesses  and  deficiencies, 
risings  and  faUings,  and  violent  fluctuations  in 


the  second.    Here  is  the  table  of  the  first 
period: 

TiMe  of  foreign  and  domestic  exports  from  the 
United  States  from  1791  to  1807. 
Years.  Exports.  Population. 

1791  ^19,012,041       4,000,000 

1792  20,768,096 

1793  26,109,572 

1794  88,026,233 
1796  47,080,472 

1796  67,064,097 

1797  56,860,206 

1798  61,527,097 

1799  78,666,622 

1800  70,971,780  6,800,000 

1801  94.116,926 

1802  72,483,160 
1808  65,800,038 
1804  77,899.074 
1806  96,566,021 

1806  101,586,963 

1807  108,843,160  7,000,000 

1808  Embargo. 

Observe,  Mr.  President,  the  regular  and 
onward  course  of  our  exports  during-  this 
period — always  advancing,  always  Increasinff. 
Beginning  in  1791  at  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  lour  millions  of  people,  they  advance 
gradually  and  regularly  to  one  hundred  and 
eight  millions  in  the  year  1807,  for  seven 
millions  of  people.  This  table  shows  every 
thing  that  is  desirable  in  a  regular,  fiourishing, 
and  prosperous  commerce.  Now  let  us  look 
upon  the  next  one.    Behold  it : 

Table  of  foreign  and  domestic  encports  from  the 
United  States,  from  1817  to  1848. 
Years,  Exports.  Popnlatlon. 

1817  $87,671,669       9,000,000 

1818  93,281,183 

1819  70,142,621 

1820  69,691,669      9,638,000 

1821  64,974,882 

1822  72,160,281 

1823  74,699,080 

1824  76,886,667 
1826  99,686,888 

1826  77,696,822 

1827  82,824,829 

1828  72,264,680 

1829  72,868,671 

1830  78,849,608      12,866,000 
1831r  81,810,583 

1832  87,176,943 

1833  90,140,483 
1884  104,386,978 
1886  121,698,677 
1886  128,663,040 
1837  117,419,873 

1888  108,486,616 

1889  121,028,416 

1840  138,686,946      17,000,000 

1841  121,861,808 

1842  104,691,634 

1843  —         18,600,000 

Here  we  have  it  again,  sir!  The  counter- 
part of  the  income  from  customs  during  the 
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same  time:  the  same  plimging  and  flonnder- 
ing,  the  same  incessant  and  violent  flnctuation. 
Commencing  at  eightj-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  1817,  for  nine  millions  of  i>eople,  tiiese 
exports  sank  as  law,  in  1821,  as  sizty-fonr 
millions  of  dollars  for  ten  millions  of  people. 
Then  thej*  swell  np  to  ninety-nine  millions; 
then  fail  back  to  seventy-two  millions;  then 
dart  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions, 
and  fall  back,  in  1842,  to  one  hundred  and 
foar  millions.  At  this  amount  they  now 
stand,  being  about  the  same  they  were  at  in 
1808,  when  the  population  of  the  country  was 
little  more  than  the  one-third  of  what  it  is  at 
present,  when  the  cultivation  of  the  country  was 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  present  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  the  great  article  of  cotton 
(now  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  our  exports) 
was  but  a  small  item  in  the  list  of  exported 
articles.  Taking  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
and  of  the  foreign  commerce  founded  upon  it, 
becomes  appalling.  Leaving  out  cotton,  and 
the  agricultural  exports  are  less  now  than  they 
were  in.  1808.  They  then  amounted  to  forty- 
eight  millions;  they  only  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  millions  now,  of  which  cotton  is 
nearly  two-thirds. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  our  agriculture 
and  commerce  under  the  high  duty  system, 
and  under  a  tariff  incessantly  altered  for 
political  and  mercenary  objects.  It  presents 
a  deplorable  picture  of  their  decline ;  not  only 
of  their  decline,  but  of  their  ruinous  revulsions 
and  convulsions.  Viewed  in  detail,  and  in 
relation  to  its  effect  on  particular  articles,  and 
the  miserable  picture  becomes  still  more  de- 
plorable. Thus :  The  rice  exportation,  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  time,  was  at  an  average  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  per  annum ;  it  has 
since  fallen  as  low  as  one  and  a  half  per 
annum,  and  it  is  now  under  two  millions. 
Flour,  in  1807,  was  exported  to  the  value 
of  eight  and  a  quarter  millions ;  under  the  high 
tariff  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  three  millions;  has 
been  under  five  millions  for  half  the  time  since 
1817,  and  is  now  at  seven  and  one-third  mil- 
lions, Indian  com  and  com  meal  were  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
annually,  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration : 
in  one-half  the  years  under  the  new^  system, 
this  export  has  been  less  than  one  million  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  now  not  equal  to  what  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Wheat,  in  1807,  was  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  776,000  bushels, 
from  1817  to  the  present  time,  the  export  of 
this  grain  has  only  once  risen  as  high  as  400,- 
000  Dushels;  has  twenty  times  been  under 
100,000,  and  four  times  has  been  less  than 
6,000  bushels.  Tobacco  has  shared  the  general 
fate  of  other  agricultural  products,  and  that 
without  any  attempt  at  excuse;  for  people 
use  as  much  of  that  weed  in  peace  as  in  war, 
and  in  idleness  as  in  labor;  yet  it  has  shared 
the  same  &td  as  the  rest.  Thus,  in  the  first 
year  of  General  Washington's  admimstration,  I 


(fifty-four  years  ago,)  the  export  of  this  article 
was  101,000  hogweads ;  the  next  year  it  was 
112,000;  yet,  under  the  high-duty  system, 
this  export  has  repeatedly  gone  down  to  60,- 
000  or  70,000  hogsheads,  and  is  now  at  only 
about  150,000.  To  be  equal  to  what  it  was 
in  Wa^ington's  time,  would  require  an  ex- 

Eort  of  400,000  hogsheads ;  for  our  population 
as  increased  four-fold  since  that  time.  Thus, 
viewed  in  the  gross,  or  in  the  detail,  the  result 
is  the  same — agriculture  and  foreign  commerce, 
as  well  as  revenue,  have  been  sacrificed  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  time — 
high  time— that  these  great  interests  should  be 
restored  to  the  flourishing  condition  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  first  half  of  our  national 
existence.  High  tiuriff^  political  tariffing,  and 
their  kmdred  abuse,  (excessive  banking^  have 
done  this  mischief;  and  it  is  time  for  these 
evils  to  cease. 

I  protest  against  the  mode,  sometimes  pur- 
sued here,  of  comparing  isolated  years 
against  each  other — the  iniports,  or  exports, 
or  revenue-~of  one  or  two  years  with  those 
of  one  or  two  other  years.  AH  such  comparisons 
are  fallaoious,  as  much  so  as  it  would  be  to 
examine  through  a  microscope  a  brick  or  a  stone 
from  two  different  buildings,  and  then  judge  of 
the  whole  from  such  microscopic  observations  of 
small  parts.  Systems  against  systems — periods 
of  time  against  periods — is  the  only  safe  mode  of 
comparison;  and  in  that  mode  I  compare 
the  high  duty  with  the  low  duty  system.  The 
comparison  has  been  found  immeasurably  to 
the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and  will  continue  to 
be  found  so  if  followed  from  general  views  to 
detail — ^from  public  to  private  affairs.  Individ- 
uals have  suffered  as  much  as  the  GK)vemment 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Their  business 
also  has  partaken  of  the  ups  and  downs — ^the 
flights  and  falls— of  the  treasury  and  of  com- 
merce. All  business  has  been  deranged— -ex- 
pansion one  day,  contraction  another— now  a 
man  dealing  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  then 
bankrupt  1 — ^then  coming  to  Congress  for  relief 
laws  or  to  the  Executive  for  office;  and 
losing  the  dignity  of  home  independence  by 
this  humiliating  appeal  to  the  Government  for 
support.  All  has  been  brought  upon  us  by 
high  tariff.  The  same  cause  which  deranged 
the  treasury  of  the  Union — which  gorged  it  one 
day,  and  starved  it  another — ^this  same  cause 
deranged  the  business  of  individuals:  and,  if 
there  is  any  extenuation  for  the  humiliating 
spectade  of  the  crowds,  who  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, it  is  in  the  fact  that  vicious  legislation 
has  brought  them  to  that  degradation.  The 
two  periods  which  I  have  contrasted  are  the 
general  picture,  and  the  Government  pictnre 
of  which  the  detail  is  in  the  people.  In  the 
first  period  all  was  happy  and  prosperous;  the 
people  were  doing  well,  and  were  contented ;  * 
and  consumed,  when  only  seven  millions  of 
souls,  as  nmch  foreign  goods  at  the  then  low 
rates  of  duty,  as  gave  sixteen  millions  of  rev- 
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enne  to  the  Gkyvemment:  now  the  manj*  are 
impoTerished  to  enrich  the  few ;  and  eighteen 
miUions  of  people,  at  the  present  high  rates  of 
duty,  pay  no  more  revenue  into  the  treasury 
than  was  paid  tiiirty-fonr  jears  ago  hy  seven 
millions.  Why  this  difference?  Because  the 
people  are  poor  and  distressed  now,  and  their 
affiurs  all  deranged,  like  the  treasury:  and 
formerly  they  were  rich  and  happy,  and  their 
^aira,  like  the  then  treasury,  prosperous  and 
regular.  The  two  tahles  of  revenue  which  I 
have  produced  are  the  key  to  the  exports 
and  imports — a  key  to  the  condition  of  the 
country — a  key  to  the  condition  of  the  people : 
and  in  the  order,  plenty,  and  regularity  of  one, 
and  tiie  disorder,  fluctuation,  and  confusion 
of  the  other,  you  see  all  that  has  happened 
puhli^y  and  privately  in  the  two  ]^riods  of 
time,  and  under  the  two  systems,  which  I  have 
been  comparing  together,  or  rather  contrasting 
against  each  oUier. 

Alter  this  exposition,  Mr.  President,  of  our 
exports  under  the  protective  system,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  trouble  the  Senate  with 
any  detailed  view  of  our  imports  during  the 
same  period.  They  are  obliged  to  partake 
of  tiie  same  character,  and  such  is  the  fact. 
They  h&ve  risen  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions;  they  have  fallen  as  low  as 
nxty-fonr  millions;  and  they  have  plunged 
and  floundered  backwards  and  forwards  at  all 
amounts  between  these  two  wide  extremes. 
They  are  now  at  about  one  hundred  millions, 
which  is  less  than  tiiey  were  thirty  years  ago. 

And  here,  sir,  I  put  this  branch  of  the  case, 
with  the  confldent  conviction  that  I  have  made 
good  my  second  assertion,  and  proved  that 
agriculture  and  commerce  not  only  did  better 
under  ti&e  old  system  than  under  the  new ;  but 
that  they  flouridied  in  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity  then,  and  have  been  sunk  to  the 
lowest  state  of  depression  since. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIYES. 

Monday,  March  25. 

Gold  Dollars, 

Mr.  McKay,  on  leave,  and  in  pursuance  of 
notioe  given,  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
ooioage  of  one  dollar  gold  pieces  at  the  mint 
of  the  United  States  and  its  branches :  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  the  Oommittee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Gen.  JatlatyrCi  JudiciouB  Tariff. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kknnbdy  offered  the  following 
resolution,  and  called  the  previous  question : 

Rtiolvedf  That  this  House  approve  and  adopt  the 
foUowiiiff  opinions,  as  exptlBflsed  by  General  Jack- 
800,  in  bis  letter  to  Dr.  L.  H.  Coleman,  of  War- 
renton,  North  Carolina,  dated  April  26,  1824,  to 
wit:  That  lead,  iron,  copper,  hemp,  and  wool, 
**  being  the  great  materials  of  our  national  defence, 
they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and 
fair  protection,  that  our  manufactories  and  laborers 
nay  be  placed  in  a  fair  competition  vith  those  of 


Europe,  and  that  we  may  have  within  our  country 
a  supply  of  those  leading  and  important  articles 
so  essential  to  war,'*  that  we  have  been  too  long 
subject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants;  and 
that  it  is  time  we  should  become  a  little  more 
Americanized,  and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers 
and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own  ;  that  **  a 
careful  and  judicious  tariff**  is  necessary  '*to  pay 
our  national  debt,  and  afford  us  the  means  of  that 
defence  within  ourselves  on  which  the  safety  of 
our  country  and  liberty  depend ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  give  a  proper  distribution  to  our  labor, 
which  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  happiness,  inde- 
pendence, and  wealth  of  the  community." 

Mr.  "WiNTHBOP  moved  that  the  resolution 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Upon  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
demanded  and  ordered;  and  being  taken,  re- 
sulted— yeas  19,  nays  119. 

So  the  resolution  was  not  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Kennedy  renewed  his  demand  for  the 
previous  question ;  and  the  vote  on  seconding 
the  demand  was  taken  by  tellers,  and  resulted 
thus — 61  in  the  affirmative,  and  86  in  the 
negative. 

The  previous  question  was  not  ordered. 

Mr.  W.  J.  SnowN  moved  the  following 
amendment,  and  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion: 

Itetolvedf  That  this  House  approve  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Henry  Clay,  expressed  in  liis  speech  at  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  1841,  as  follows :  **  Carry 
out  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act.  Look 
to  revenue  alone  for  the  support  of  government. 
Bo  not  raise  the  question  of  protection,  which  I 
hoped  had  been  put  to  rest :  there  is  no  necessity 
for  protection.*' 

Mr.  Dbomgoolb  inquired  whether  the  sub- 
ject would  not  go  over,  in  consequence  of  a 
proposition  to  amend  having  been  made. 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  the  previous 
question  having  been  demanded,  if  that  de- 
mand were  seconded,  it  would  bring  the  House 
to  a  vote  first  upon  the  amendment,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  original  resolution. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  seconding 
the  demand  for  the  previous  question,  and  the 
votes  being  counted  there  were — 100  in  the 
affirmative,  noes  not  counted. 

There  was  a  second. 

The  main  question  was  then  ordered  to  be 
put,  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment; and  upon  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  demanded  and  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  resulted  thus — ^yeas  82,  nays  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Habalson,  on  giving  his  vote  for  the 
amendment,  said  he  wished  it  understood  he 
did  not  attribute  its  language  or  sentiment  to 
Mr.  Clay. 


m  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  March  26. 

T?ie  Compromiie  Act — The  Tariff. 

Mr.  Benton  resumed,  in    continuation*  of 
his  remarks  of  yesterday.    He  said : 
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3.  I  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  my  third 
assertion,  which  applies  to  mannfactures,  and 
asserts  their  prosperity  before  the  late  war, 
and  before  the  protective  system  was  invented. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
have  grown  up  under  that  system :  they  were 
well  established,  and  flourishing  before  that 
system  was  dreamed  of;  and  of  this  I  have 
the  highest  evidence  in  my  hand. 

It  is  known  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  directed  the  census  returns  of  the  year 
1810  to  include  the  state  of  our  manufactures, 
and  that  these  returns,  though  very  imper- 
fect, from  the  fear  which  many  people  had 
that  a  scheme  of  ulterior  taxation  was  in- 
tended, still  showed  that  this  branch  of  our 
national  industry  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  importance.  The  aggregate  of  the  returns, 
palpably  defective  as  they  were,  amoxmted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of 
dollars,  and  were  computed  at  near  two  hun- 
dred millions.  The  total  omission  of  returns 
from  many  places,  and  the  imperfect  returns 
from  others,  induced  Congress  to  prosecute 
the  inquiry  which  they  had  commenced ;  and 
on  the  19th  day  of  March,  1812,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  approved 
by  the  President,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  have  the  returns 
digested  and  perfected.  For  this  purpose,  Mr. 
Gfilatin  employed  Mr.  Tench  Ooxe,  of  Philadel- 
phia, an  eminent  advocate  for  manufactures, 
a  writer  for  twenty -seven  years  in  their  favor, 
and  the  gentleman  whose  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  lately  presented  by  Mr.  Webster, 
at  a  public  meeting,  in  a  way  to  pass  them  for 
those  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Coze  completed 
his  task  with  great  labor  and  care.  He  took 
two  years  to  verify  his  statements,  and 
produced  an  authentic  work,  from  which  I 
will  now  read  the  extracts  which  will  sustain 
my  assertion. 

Mr.  B.  then  read  from  Mr.  Coxe's  report, 
page  53  of  the  introduction,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  numerous  and  diversified 
operations,  occasioned  by  the  deliberate  execution 
of  this  digest  and  statement,  constant  and  very 
close  attention  has  been  applied  to  those  facts  which 
have  occurred  throughout  the  Union  since  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1810,  from  which  a  judgment 
of  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  for  the  current  year  1813  might  be  safely 
formed.  It  has  resulted  in  a  thorough  conviction 
that,  after  allowing  for  the  interruptions  to  the  im- 
portations of  certain  raw  materials,  the  several 
branches  of  manufactures  in  the  States,  Territories, 
and  districts,  have  advanced,  upon  a  medium,  at 
the  full  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  ;  which  would 
give  au  aggregate  for  this  year  of  |207,000,000. 
»  »  »  *  But  as  it  is  best  to  make  ample  allow- 
ances for  some  manifest  repetitions  of  articles, 
which  are  inextricably  involved  in  the  subordinate 
returns,  a  sincere  and  well-reflected  final  opinion 
is  respectfully  offered,  that  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  1818  at  eight  millions  of 
pcBBons,  will  actually  make,  within  this  year,  manu- 


factured  goods  (exclusively  of  the  doubtful)  to  the 
full  value  of  two  hundred  millions  of  doUan.'* 

Here  (said  Mr.  B.)  are  two  great  facts  stated; 
Jlrst,  that  manufactures  were  then  actually  ad- 
vancing at  the  rate  of  20  per  centum  per  an- 
num ;  second^  that  the  actual  value  of  manufao- 
tures  then  amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum.  Contemplate  these  facts  with- 
in themselves,  and  the  flouri^ing  condition  of 
the  manufactnring  interest,  which  they  announce 
is  great  and  striking.  Twenty  per  centum  d 
annual  increase,  and  two  hundred  millions  of 
annual  product,  in  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions, is  an  astonishing  result  for  a  yoong  coon- 
try.  Compare  it  with  other  interests,  and  with 
population.  Population  was  only  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  re- 
quired twenty-five  years  to  double;  foreign 
conmierce  was  only  increasing  at  a  moderate 
rat^,  and  required  twenty  years  to  advance 
from  twenty  millions  to  one  hundred  millions, 
and  is  only  now  where  it  was  above  thirty 
years  ago.  Agriculture,  though  advancing 
steadily  in  its  exports  in  the  first  half  of  oor 
national  existence,  has  since  declined  in  aU  its 
ancient  staples.  Yet  manufactures  were  ah^ady 
at  two  hundred  millions  of  annual  product,  and 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum,  before  the  protective  system  was  in- 
vented— before  politicians  had  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  become  their  patrons  i 

But  Mr.  Coxe  does  not  stop  at  these  state- 
ments. He  makes  his  case  still  stronger  by 
comparison — ^by  comparing  the  state  of  Ameri- 
can with  that  of  English  manufactures,  at  the 
nearest  proximate  point  of  time  and  amoonts 
of  population.  He  shows  that  the  manufactures 
of  England,  (not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  Eng- 
land proper,)  with  a  population  of  eight  and  a 
half  millions,  and  just  before  the  formation  of 
our  constitution,  was  only  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  millions  I — a  mere  fraction  beyond  our 
own,  with  eight  millions  of  people,  before  the 
protective  system  was  established.  But  hear 
him  for  himself.  Let  him  speak  for  himselL 
Let  this  enlightened  and  disinterested  champion 
of  the  cause  deliver  his  own  facts  in  his  own 
words.    At  page  62,  he  says : 

"  Some  confirmation  of  this  view  of  our  national 
operations,  mercantile  and  manufacturing,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  facts,  that,  in  the  years  of  general 
peace  and  prosperous  and  regular  commerce — fnm 
1785  to  1*787 — ^tfae  average  exports  of  Engiaod, 
(alone,)  with  about  8,500,000  inhabitants,  amounted 
to  seveuty  millions  of  dollars,  while  their  manufac- 
tures were  computed  at  two  hundred  and  sixty-dx 
millions  of  dollars.'* 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  most  astonishing 
approximation.  The  English  had  been  pushing 
their  manufactures  from  the  time  of  Edward 
III. — full  five  hundred  years — and  had  only 
reached  the  product  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  millions  of  dollars  to  eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  population.    We  had  been  letting  ours 
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alone  with  the  advantage'  they  possessed  in 
tbeir  three  thousand  miles  distance  from  their 
European  rivals — ^in  their  incidental  protection 
under  revenue  duties — in  their  advantages  of 
cheap  provisions,  light  taxes,  hard  money,  and 
free  action  under  equal  laws.  "We  had  heen 
letting  our  manufactures  alone  with  these  real 
and  great  advantages,  and  they  were  already 
nearly  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  England, 
after  five  hundred  years  of  governmental  pro- 
tection. 

But  let  us  continue  the  reading ;  let  the  wit- 
ness speak«  At  page  10  of  the  introduction, 
Mr.  Coxe  says : 

''  Machinery  is  now  in  actual  operation  in  the 
United  States  for  printing  cotton  and  linen  cloths 
by  eneraved  rollers  of  copper,  moved  by  water. 
Ten  thousand  yards  have  been  printed  with  ease 
in  a  singlfr  day,  by  one  man  and  two  boys,  with 
these  rollers,  fifty  thousand  children's  handker- 
chiefs have  been  printed  in  the  same  time  by  the 
same  number  of  persons.  Similar  means  are  in 
constant  use  for  staining  and  dyeing  cotton  and 
linen  cloths  of  one  color  in  the  same  expeditious 
manner,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  the  greater 
Tariety  of  apparel  and  furniture.'* 

And  agidn  from  page  11,  of  the  introduc- 
tion: 

"  The  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
bare  expelled  aU  doubts  about  the  practicability  of 
the  cotton  operations.  With  the  smallest  territory 
in  the  United  States,  Rhode  Island  has  already  at- 
tained, and  introduced  into  her  vicinity  a  cotton 
branch  of  our  manufactures  as  valuable  as  the  cot- 
ton branch  of  any  country  in  Europe  was  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  our  constitution.  The 
neighboring  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut quickly  followed  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  tables 
which  are  annexed,  imperfect  as  they  unavoidably 
are,  manifest  the  universality  and  magnitude  of  the 
cotton  manu&cture  in  1810." 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  I — ob- 
serve the  date,  Mr.  President !  Observe  the 
date  I — one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  I 
Two  years  before  the  war,  and  near  seven  years 
before  the  politicians  took  hold  of  the  subject, 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  completely  estab- 
lished in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  as  well  established  as  it  was  in  any 
country  in  Europe  before  the  formation  of  our 
constitution ;  a  man  and  two  boys  could  print, 
with  ease,  ten  thousand  yards  of  calico,  or  fifty 
thousand  children's  handkerchiefs  in  a  day ; 
that  the  success  of  these  States  had  expelled  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  And  this  was  the 
state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  more  than  the 
third  of  a  century  ago :  and  now,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  aid  from  the  protective  system,  we 
are  told  that  this  manufacture  must  go  to  ruin 
if  not  further  protected  by  enormous  duties  and 
prohibitory  minimums.  Certainly,  if  this  is 
the  case,  they  have  been  injured  by  our  aid, 
Mid  have  been  held  up  so  long  that  they  cannot 
standalone.    But  this  is  not  the  case.    This 


manufacture  was  well  established  thirty  odd 
years  ago,  and  is  able  now,  as  I  will  show  here- 
after, to  stand  alone,  and  to  contend  with  the 
cottons  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Europe,  not 
only  here  at  home,  but  all  over  the  world. 
And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  again  advert 
to  the  date.  The  modem  champions  of  manu- 
factures say  it  was  the  war  which  gave  birth 
to  manufactures,  and  that  we  must  have  high 
duties  now  to  protect  what  the  war  created  ; 
but  the  work  of  Mr.  Coxe  shows  this  to  be  a 
grand  mistake;  that  this  great  interest  had 
taken  deep  and  wide  root  before  the  war,  and 
was  going  on  well  even  before  the  year  1810. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Coxe  through 
a  detailed  view  of  the  condition  of  each  branch 
of  manufactures,  which  he  presents  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  index  occupies  eight  pages,  and  the 
number  of  articles  enumerated  exceeds  three 
hundred.  They  comprise  all  manner  of  produc- 
tions—almost every  thing  useful  or  ornamental 
— in  the  working  of  wool,  wood,  iron,  glaas, 
hemp,  flax,  leather,  and  a  long  list  of  others, 
all  well  established  as  early  as  the  year  1810, 
and  many  before  that  time.  He  computes  the 
mannfactures  of  the  three  articles  of  wool,  flax, 
and  cotton  alone,  at  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
Iron  he  computes  at  fourteen  millions — ^leather 
at  eighteen — wood  at  five  and  a  half— cables 
and  cordage  four  and  a  quarter.  Wool,  he 
says,  was  in  the  most  rapid  state  of  improve- 
ment next  after  cotton.  New  England  made 
fine,  if  not  superfine,  broadcloth,  above  fifty 
years  ago.  President  Washington  w^ore  a  suit 
of  it,  made  at  Jeremiah  Wadworth^s  factory  in 
Connecticut,  when  he  first  met  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  under  the  present  constitution. 
Fifty-four  years  ago,  on  the  most  august  occa- 
sion in  the  annals  of  man,  the  most  finished 
gentleman,  hero,  and  patriot  that  modern  times 
have  beheld,  found  Connecticut  cloth  '  good 
enough  for  him  to  wear  I  And  now  we  are  to 
be  entertained  with  a  belief  that  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  this  cloth  is  just  growing  up  there — that 
it  has  been  hatched  into  existence  by  the  hot 
incubation  and  meretricious  embraces  of  poli- 
ticians and  capitalists,  and  is  yet  too  feeble  to 
stand  unless  supported  by  the  powerful  arm  of 
the  American  Government  I 

I  repeat  it, — ^it  is  impossible;  time  and 
strength  would  fail  me,  to  undertake  to  follow 
Mr.  Coxe  through  his  detailed  view  of  our 
manufactures  in  1810.  I  must  take  it  by 
States,  and  show  what  he  then  said  of  States 
which  are  now  the  most  urgent  for  Govern- 
ment protection.  Thus :  The  manufactures  of 
Massachusetts  were  stated  at  $21,895,000; 
New  Hampshire  at  5i  millions ;  Vermont  at  5J 
millions ;  Rhode  Island  at  4  millions ;  with  the 
remark  that  the  cotton  manufacture  was  there 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  33^  per  centum ;  Con- 
necticut at  7J;  with  the  remark,  that  there  were 
constant  additions  to  the  nmnber  of  manufac- 
tories in  that  State,  and  of  the  capital  employed 
in  them ;  New  York  25  millions,  with  the  be- 
lief it  should  be  88 ;  New  Jersey  7  millions ; 
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Maryland  11| .  All  this  appears  at  page  88  of 
the  tables,  and  shows  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  manufactores  in  all  these  States  at  the  early 
period  of  1810.  But  Pennsylvania  was  stiU 
superior  to  all  these ;  and  to  that  State  Mr. 
Coxe  devoted  a  separate  table,  by  counties,  at 
page  63  of  the  introduction.  Forty-four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  is  his  estimate  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  that  State,  of  which  16  millions  alone 
were  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
His  whole  estimate  for  1810  is  near  200  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  about  double  as  much  as  the 
whole  exported  productions  of  agriculture  are 
at  this  day ;  about  double  as  mudb  as  the  whole 
importation  of  foreign  goods  are  at  this  day ; 
about  equal  to  the  ^oint  amount  of  exported 
agriculture  and  foreign  conunerce  thirty-three 
years  thereafter  I  The  whole  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  for  the  last  year  was  47  mil- 
lions. Pennsylvania  manufactured  44  millions 
in  1810.  The  largest  cotton  crop  ever  made  in 
any  one  State  in  a  year,  was  ^15  millions — that 
of  Mississippi  in  1839.  Philadelphia  county 
and  city  manufactured  16  millions  m  1810 1 

Having  shown  this  to  be  the  flourishing  con- 
dition and  actual  value  of  our  manufactures  at 
that  early  period,  Mr.  Coxe  proceeds  to  the 
very  natural  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  this  branch  of  industry 
in  our  new  and  youthful  country.  He  inquires 
into  these  causes,  and  finds  them  in  the  freedom 
of  our  institutions,  which  permits  every  talent 
to  take  its  natural  course,  and  foreign  skill  to 
incorporate  with  our  own;  in  our  position, 
which  gave  all  the  difference  of  costs  and 
charges  and  mercantile  profit  on  the  foreign 
rival,  in  favor  of  the  domestic  article ;  in  the 
abundance  of  raw  materials,  the  cheapness  of 
provisions,  the  lightness  of  taxes,  ana  in  the 
mcidental  protection  resulting  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  revenue  duties  for  the  support  of  the 
Government.  But  this  is  a  point  at  which  the 
oldest  advocate  of  manufactures  should  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  himself:  and  let  us  hear 
bun.  I  read  ftom  pages  28,  29,  50,  59,  60,  of 
the  introduction : 

'*  The  United  States  have  some  palpable  and  great 
advantages  over  their  foreign  rivals  in  the  cotton 
branch.  These  of  Europe  depend  upon  foreign 
agriculture  for  the  raw  material,  for  the  indigo, 

and  in  a  considerable  degree  for  their  breadstuff.*' 

•  •  •  •  •         »  • 

"  The  expenses,  costs,  and  charges  of  transporting 
cotton  from  the  farms  and  plantations  even  near 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  manu&c- 
tones  of -Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Rouen,  and  the 
same  charges  upon  manufactured  goods  brought 
from  those  places  to  houses  of  the  planters  and 
farmers  in  America,  are  equal  to  60  per  cent,  on 
the  finer  and  76  per  cent,  on  the  coarse,  heavy,  and 

bulky  goods  of  those  great  manufacturing  towns.** 

•  ««««» 

"  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States 
uncharged  with  crime,  is  free  of  every  city,  town, 
borough,  hamlet,  village,  township,  hundred,  county, 
and  enjoys  the  fi«edom  of  every  occupation,  trade, 
and  calling.**   **  Foreign  masters  as  wdl  as  journey- 


men and  foreign  capitalists,  have'  discovered  that 
the  United  States  afford  extensive  opportanitieB  to 
employ  themselves  in  manu&ctorea  and  the  nsefol 
arts,  as  has  been  long  the  case  In  commerce,  navi- 

fation,  stocks,  banks,  and  insurance  companies, 
be  manufacturing  branches  are  as  open  to  them 
here,  as  agriculture  and  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
houses  in  the  most  favorable  States,  or  as  they  are 
to  a  native  or  naturalized  cidzen.  Patented  mo- 
nopolies, processes,  machinery  and  tools,  engrossed 
for  a  time  by  foreign  invention  in  Europe,  may  of 
course  be  used  here  by  all  persons  without  restraint 
or  injury.  In  this  highly  inventive  and  well-in- 
stmcted  age,  these  opportunities,  in  such  a  coantiy 
as  the  United  States,  often  redound  to  the  great 
benefit  of  respectable  foreigners  as  well  as  of  our- 
selves.**—Pfl^«  28,  29,  60. 

"  It  is  mamfest  to  the  close  observer,  that  this 
state  of  things  very  extensively  existing,  and  fiiith- 
fully  represented,  has  occasioned  manufactures  to 
spring  up  everywhere,  as  an  operation  of  plun  com- 
mon sense  to  effect  the  consumption,  employment,, 
or  sale  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  to  attain 
a  supply  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
It  is  the  natural  and  irresistible  working  of  things.** 
—Faaet  69,  60. 

"  The  facility  of  retaining  and  steadily  extending 
this  valuable  branch  (the  manufacturing)  of  the 
national  industry,  is  manifested  by  its  very  early 
and  spontaneous  commencement  in  every  county 
and  township,  and  by  its  neariy  spontaneous  and 
costless  growth,  with  such  aids  only  as  have  not  occa- 
sioned any  material  expense  or  sacrifice  to  agricul- 
ture or  commerce,  since  they  were  chiefly  incidental 
to  necessary  revenue,  or  resulted  from  our  distance 
from  the  foreign  consumers  of  our  productions  and 
manufactures  of  our  supplies.*' — Paae  60.     *        • 

**  Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  occur  to  re- 
collection, at  this  time,  evincing  the  benefits  to 
owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  the  manu- 
factures which  have  arisen  unforced  in  the  United 
States.  Their  principal  protection  by  duties  is  in- 
cidentaL  Those  duties  were  imposed  to  raise  the 
necessarv  revenue ;  but  greatly  favored  the  manu- 
factures.'*— Page  29,  Introduction, 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  causes  of  the 
growth  of  manufactures  among  us.  They  grew 
up  of  themselves,  without  the  knowledge  of 
politicians,  and  without  any  aid  from  federal 
legislation  except  the  incidental  assistance  from 
the  imposition  of  revenue  duties.  Their  growth 
was  natural — spontaneous — unforced — ^without 
injury  to  commerce  or  agriculture — ^without 
injury  to  revenue — and,  what  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, not  only  without  a  word  of  discontent 
or  dissatisfaction  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  but 
with  the  absolute  approbation  of  all.  I  repeat 
it :  manufactures  were  just  as  popular  at  Aat 
time  in  the  South  as  they  were  in  Uie  North. 
No  party  feeling,  or  sectional  feeling,  or  even 
individual  feeling,  was  at  that  time  entertained 
against  them.  All  cheered  their  progress,  and 
honored  their  cause.  All  befriended  tiiem, 
until  politicians  and  millionary  capitalists  con- 
verted them  into  a  political  interest  and  an 
engine  of  oppression. 

After  having  shown  the  flourishing  condition 
of  manufactures,  and  the  causes  of  Sieir  great 
and  rapid  growth  among  us,  Mr.  Coxe  natuaUy 
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looks  forward  to  the  fntnre,  and  inquires  what 
more  is  yet  to  be  done  for  them  t    He  makes 
a  formal  head  of  the  inquiry,  and  indexes  it 
with  these  impressiye  words :  '*  Promotion  of 
fHanufactures-^sqfe^  cheap,  henmolmt,  and  in- 
fdlible  method  of,"*^    This  was  written  in  Sep- 
tember, 1814^  in  the  third  preface  to  Mr.  Coze*s 
work ;  and  the  date,  as  well  as  the  inquiry, 
becomes  eminently  material.    It  was  only  two 
years  before  the  politidans  took  hold  of  the 
sabjeot,  and  came  forward  with  their  proteo- 
tive  system.    Bm^y  if  the  fhrther  aid  of  Con- 
gress had  been  wanting,  Mr.  Coze  (a  writer  for 
twenty-seven  years  in  fav^r  of  mann&ctnres) 
was  tiie  man  to  know  it !  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814^  was  the  time  to  find  it  ont  1  and 
this  was  the  place  in  the  book  to  tell  it  I    Does 
he  do  so  ?    Does  he  ask  for  federal  aid  ?    Does 
he  ask  for  high  duties  and  minimums  f    Does 
he  mention  tariffs  ?    Does  he  allude  to  any  of 
these  things?    Ko,  sir,  no  I    Koue  of  these 
means  of  promoting  manufactures  have  any 
place  in  his  mind,  or  in  his  book.    In  the  am- 
ple verge  which  he  had  left  himself  for  the  in- 
sertion (^  every  salutary  aid  under  the  terms 
w/e,  cheap,  honecolent,  and  infallible,  there  was 
no  place  for  federal  protection  or  congressional 
help !— no  place  for  nigh  duties  and  prohibitory 
minimams  I    Hidf  a  dozen  pages  are  given  up 
to  inculcating  the  necessity  for  the  division  of 
skill,  the  multiplication  of  machinery,  the  adop- 
tion of  new  improvements,  the  application  of 
steam  power,  the  education  of  the  operatives, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  but  not  a  word  about  pro- 
tective duties   and   minimums  I  not  a  word 
about  the  tariff!    In  fact,  the  word  tariff  is 
not  mentioned  in  '^e  book — ^not  once  in  the 
whole  book — not  once  in  a  quarto  volume  of 
two  hundred  pages,  wholly  occupied  with  the 
growth  and  establishment  of  manufactures,  and 
a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  means  of  im- 
provement.   The  nearest  approach  that  can  be 
foand  to  it  is  in  the  word  tar,  in  the  index, 
where  it  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  tar-burners  would  not  give  in  the  pro- 
dace  of  their  kilns,  for  fear  of  being  taxed ;  and 
that,  consequently,  tar  has  no  place  in  the  cen- 
608  returns — ^no  more  than  tariff  has  in  Mr. 
Goxe*s  book. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  examination  of 
the  subject  without  awelHng  on  the  fact  of  this 
remarkable  non-appearance  of  the  word  tarM' 
in  such  a  book.  The  word  is  not  in  the  book ! 
A  writer  for  twenty-seven  years  in  favor  of 
manufactures — ^issuing  a  quarto  volume  on  the 
subject — ^inquiring  as  late  as  September,  1814, 
what  further  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  his 
great  and  darling  object:  this  writer  never 
once  pronounces  the  word  tariff  I  Tet  in  two 
years  after  that  time,  politicians  and  millionary 
capitalists  spread  the  term  through  the  land — 
make  it  the  watchword  of  party — the  text  of 
endless  harangues — ^the  ladaer  of  political  pro- 
motion— ^the  creed  of  politicians — the  subject 
of  catechism  to  every  candidate  for  office  from 


the  American  presidency  to  the  township  con- 
stable. Such  is  the  power  of  party  spirit  and 
money— the  power  of  a  great  political  party, 
and  a  great  moneyed  interest,  acting  togetiier 
for  their  joint  account,  and  agitating  the  coun- 
try for  their  own  selfish  designs. 

No,  sir,  Mr.  Coxe  could  find  no  place  under 
any  one  of  his  heads  of  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures— either  that  of  safe,  or  cheap,  or  benevo-. 
lent,  or  infallible— for  inventing  the  word  tariff 
— ^that  word  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  tearing  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
almost  the  Union  itself  to  pieces.  But  he  did 
find  a  place  for  another  means  of  promoting  and 
perpetuating  the  success  of  this  great  interest^ 
which  does  so  much  honor  to  his  patriotism, 
and  has  so  strong  an  application  to  our  present 
condition,  that  I  have  reserved  it  for  a  separate 
and  final  quotation.    It  is  this : 

**Some  further  illustration  of  the  great  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  genenJ  business  of 
manufactures,  of  their  unforced  progress,  of  their 
actual  magnitude,  of  their  sure,  easy  means  of 
execution,  and  of  their  imraovable  establish- 
ment, was  the  principal  aim  of  this  supplementary 
note.  It  was  written  in  the  summer  of  the  current 
year,  1814,  while  the  original  statement  was  issuing 
fVt>m  the  press,  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  parts  I.  and  IL  The  sole  aim  of  the  publication 
of  the  present  entire  work  is  to  elucidate,  unite, 
and  promote  the  various  interests  of  the  American 
family,  whether  agricultural,  mercantile,  manu&c- 
taring,  or  auxiliary,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
&.  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  centre.  No 
partial  objects,  local  or  professional,  have  influenced 
the  publication.  To  sacrifice  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  merchants  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  manufacturers,  would  appear  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable and  vain  attempt ;  to  endeavor  to  effect 
a  liice  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  manu- 
facturers, to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  merchants, 
would  seem  to  be  equally  irrational  and  vain ;  to 
neglect  to  foster,  by  all  wise  measures,  both  extern 
nal  and  internal  trade,  or  foreign  commerce  and 
home  manufactures,  would  appear  entirely  to  dis- 
regard the  well-tried  and  certain  means  of  agricul- 
tural and  landed  prosperity,  and  of  national  wealth 
and  power." — JPage  70  of  the  Introduction, 

This  is  the  last  and  crowning  advice  which 
this  patriotic  man  gives  to  the  manufacturers. 
It  is  to  cultivate  good-will  with  all — endeavor 
to  sacrifice  no  interest — unite  the  whole  Amer- 
ican family — conciliate  the  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  centre.  This  was  his  last  and  crown- 
ing advice ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  things 
when  he  wrote.  How  different  from  the  con- 
duct of  politicians,  and  the  state  of  things  which 
they  have  brought  about !  And  now,  if  I  should 
venture  a  piece  of  advice  to  the  manufacturers 
— I,  who  have  always  shown  myself  their  true 
and  disinterested  friend — it  would  be  to  eschew 
partisan  politics  I  Be  as  ardent  in  politics  as 
they  please  individually  ;  but  as  a  tody,  avoid 
the  contagion  of  partisan  politics  I  Of  that 
disease  died  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  1 

I  now  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
made  good  my  third  assertion — that  I  have 
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proved  the  successfal  and  prosperous  establish- 
ment of  manufactores  long  before  the  invention 
of  the  protective  system;  and,  consequently, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  continuing  that 
system,  to  prevent  them  now  from  going  to  ruin. 

The  census  of  1810  has  done  us  good  service 
on  this  subject :  we  have  had  another  census 
since,  which  has  done  us  good  service  upon  it 
again.  I  speak  of  the  census  of  1840.  One 
shows  us  what  manufactures  were :  "the  other, 
what  they  are.  And  though  they  are  imper- 
fect, from  the  honest  fear  which  many  people 
had  of  being  taxed,  and  which  made  them 
withhold  full  returns,  in  some  instances,  yet,  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  are  correct  and  reliable. 

Manufactures  were  well  established  from 
Maryland  to  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1810. 
What  are  they  now  ?  Let  the  census  of  1840 
speak !  I  have  recourse  to  the  compendium 
of  that  document,  printed  by  Blair  and  Rives, 
and  quote  from  pages  107  to  118,  and  from  856 
to  861 ;  and  begin  with  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  woollen  manufacture  of  that 
State  is  set  down  at  $7,082,898,  upon  a  capital 
of  $4,179,850  invested,  and  with  5,076  persons 
employed.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
dollar  and  three-quarters  of  annu^  product  for 
each  one  dollar  invested,  and  about  1,400  for 
each  hand  employed.  This  is  the  gross  product, 
from  which,  of  course,  the  expenses  are  to  be 
deducted.  Deduct  them.  They  are  not  great 
in  the  frugal  north-east — ^make  an  allowance  for 
machinery  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
people — or  merely  look  to  capital  invested  and 
product  yielded — and  you  will  have  an  amount 
of  profit  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  So  much  for  wool;  now  for  cotton. 
The  value  of  this  manufacture  is  set  down 
$16,653,423  on  a  capital  of  $17,414,000  invest- 
ed, and  20,927  persons  employed.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  capi- 
tal, and  about  760  dollars  to  the  hand.  Let  us 
try  another  article — that  of  leather.  The  man- 
ufactures of  this  article  are  stated  at  $10,558,- 
826  of  value,  upon  a  capital  of  $3,318,544 
invested:  number  of  persons  employed  not 
stated.  The  product  compared  to  the  capital, 
in  this  case,  is  nearly  three  to  one. 

[Here  Mr.  Obittendkn  inquired  of  Mr.  B. 
what  was  meant  by  capital  invested.  Did  it 
include  buildings  and  ground  ?] 

Mr.  B.  I  read  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and 
have  no  doubt  they  include  the  buildings  and 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  machinery  and  water 
privileges,  and  all  auxiliary  establishments.  I 
p^ve  the  words  their  largest  import ;  let  them 
include  every  possible  outlay,  and  then  say  the 
product  is  the  largest  that  ever  resulted  from 
human  labor  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

But  to  pursue  the  inquiries  through  some 
other  articles  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  manufactures  of  paper  are  set  down  at 
$1,659,930  value  upon  a  capital  of  $1,082,800 
invested ;  which  gives  a  yield  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half  annually  upon  every  dollar  invested.  And 
BO  on  through  an  almost  endless  list  of  other 


articles ;  and  all  coming  out  in  about  the  same 
way.  Dollar  for  dollar — ^two  dollars  for  one — 
and  sometimes  three  for  one — are  the  usual 
proceeds  of  the  year  upon  the  capital  invested ; 
and  after  making  every  allowance  for  expenses 
to  be  deducted  from  these  amounts,  the  net 
profits,  especially  considering  that  machinery 
IS  chiefly  employed,  one  piece  of  which  will  do 
the  work  of  two  hundred  hands — eating,  drink- 
ing, wearing  nothing;  never  sleeping,  and 
never  tiring :  when  we  consider  this,  I  repeat^ 
the  net  profits  must  be  the  largest  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  human  labor.  The  manufac- 
turers have  often  astonished  us  by  publishing 
accounts  of  10,  12,  15,  17,  20  per  cent,  divided 
every  six  months ;  and  great  as  these  dividenda 
were,  it  is  certain  they  were  only  a  part  of  the 
profits.  Large  surpluses  were  left  to  be  divid- 
ed in  the  lump  on  some  happy  day,  or  to  be 
invested  in  new  works.  They  could  not  ven- 
ture to  divulge  the  whole  extent  of  their  real 
profits,  for  fear  of  producing  too  many  rivak. 

Compare  the  proceeds  of  agriculture  with 
these  proceeds  of  manufactures.  Does  the 
farmer  get  100,  200,  300  per  cent,  annually 
upon  the  amount  of  his  capital  invested? 
are  his  gross  proceeds  the  equal,  the  doublei 
and  the  treble  of  his  capital  invested  ?  his  lands, 
houses,  slaves,  cattle,  implements?  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Grittendkn) 
for  his  question.  He  has  put  the  ri^ht  ques- 
tion, and  brings  out  a  fair  comparison — ^the 
whole  against  the  whole  1  Take  the  whole 
investment  of  the  farmer,  or  the  planter,  against 
the  whole  investment  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
compare  gross  proceeds  with  gross  proceeds. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  net  profits,  and 
that  depends  more  upon  the  manager  than  the 
subject :  take  the  gross  against  the  gross,  and 
let  the  planter  and  the  farmer  answer.  Can 
he  give  you  the  third  or  tihe  quarter,  instead 
of  3ie  double  or  the  treble  ?  Can  he  even  give 
you  ten  or  15  per  cent.,  instead  of  100,  200, 
and  300  per  cent.  I  No,  sir,  he  cannot  I  and 
yet  this  farmer  and  this  planter  is  to  be  taxed 
in  every  necessary,  and  in  every  comfort  of 
his  life  to  swell  still  higher,  and  to  perpetuate 
still  longer  the  enormous  and  exorbitant  profits 
of  a  class  who  are  advancing  to  princely  wealth, 
while  they  themselves  can  hai^ily  contrive  to 
make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet. 

Besides  the  great  articles  worthy  of  separate 
consideration  which  I  have  named,  and  which 
are  specifically  enumerated,  I  find,  at  page  861, 
a  colunm  of  non-enumerated  articles,  a  sort  of 
miscellaneous  collection  of  small  itenos,  not 
worthy  of  specific  enumeration.  These  anon- 
ymous articles,  I  suppose,  constitute  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "  notions,^^  and  seem 
to  be  as  profitable  an  investment  as  the  rest 
The  Massachusetts  report  of  them  stand  at  $6,- 
570,284  value  produced,  for  $3,287,986  invest- 
ed, which  is  about  two  for  one.  Rhode  IsUnd 
stands  at  $1,658,193  upon  $820,450  invested, 
which  is  about  the  same  rate.  Connecticut 
stands  at  $2,266,994^  upon  an  investment  of 
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$1,254,576,  which  is  still  coming  up  pretty 
nearly  to  the  same  mark.  The  whole  value  of 
these  "  notwM  ^^  in  New  England  is  aboat  six 
miUions  of  dollars — about  equal  to  the  flour 
export  of  the  whole  United  States — with  a  gross 
prodnot  of  two  to  one  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  their  production;  yet  the  wheat-growers 
must  be  taxed  for  the  making  of  them,  as  well 
as  taxed  by  their  purchase. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  these  tables  through 
the  hundreds  of  articles  of  manufactures  which 
they  present,  and  through  all  the  States,  from 
Maryland  to  Massachusetts,  where  they  are 
chiefly  carried  on.  The  compendium  is  in 
every  Senator^s  hands ;  and  each  one  can  pur- 
sue the  inquiry  for  himself.  Would  to  God 
that  one  was  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen  of 
the  Great  West,  that  he  might  see  how  many 
thousand  times  better  off  than  himself  is  the 
millionary  capitalist,  for  whose  further  enrich- 
ment he  is  grievously  and  daily  taxed  in  all  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  through 
all  the  divisions  of  his  household,  from  his 
wife,  children,  and  servants,  to  the  cattle  that 
pursue  him  for  salt.  I  cannot  pursue  the  table 
through  nine  States,  and  the  hundreds  of  articles 
in  eacm  of  these  States,  which  show  the  present 
state  of  manufactures  among  them ;  but  I  have 
made  an  extract  of  what  relates  to  wool  and 
cotton — the  amount  produced,  and  the  amount 
invested  in  each — and  here  present  it  as  a 
specimen  of  tl^e  whole.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  product  is  generally  at  the  rate  of  dollar 
for  doUar,  and  sometimes  the  double  of  it.  This 
is  the  table,  leaving  out  Massachusetts,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken : 


WOOL. 

COTTON. 

Product 

Capital. 

Product 

Capital. 

Bbod«  Island 

Oonnecticat 

Vermont 

$842,172 
2,494,818 
1,881,000 
8,587,387 

440,710 

2,819,061 

But  little 

LUOe, 

1665,850 
1,981385 
1,406,950 
8,469,849 
814,650 
1,510,546 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

$7,116,772 
2.715.000 

But  imie. 
8,640,287 
2,086,104 
5,018,007 
882,272 
1,150,580 

$7,826,000 
8,152,000 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeansflyanU.... 

BeUwaro 

Kftryluid 

4,900,772 
1,722,810 
8,22^400 
880,500 
1,804»400 

The  census  returns  of  1840,  though  ample  in 
details,  are  deficient  in  a  table  of  aggregates  by 
States.  The  census  returns  of  1810,  as  digested 
and  completed  by  Mr.  Tench  Goxe,  contained 
such  a  table  for  that  year :  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  returns  of  1840  do  not  contain  a  simi- 
lar one ;  they  would  give  us  the  comparative 
view  of  the  manufactures  of  the  two  periods, 
and  show  us  how  much  they  had  advanced  in 
thirty  years.  I  would  have  made  the  table 
myself,  and  presented  it  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Mr.  Coxe ;  but  many  of  the  articles 
being  returned  by  quantities,  without  values 
annexed,  the  labor  of  hunting  out  these  values 
in  prices  current,  and  then  calculating  the 
whole,  was  too  much  for  my  time.  Thus  the 
article  of  iron  is  carried  out  in  tons — 286,903 


tons  of  cast,  and  19T,233  tons  of  bar,  being 
returned  as  the  annual  product  of  the  whole 
Union.  The  product  of  the  fidieries  is  returned 
in  quintals  (112  lbs.)  and  barrels  for  the  fl^, 
and  gallons  for  the  oil.  Thus,  778,947  quintals 
of  dried  fish  ;  472,539i  barrels  of  pickled  fish ; 
4,764,708  gallons  spermaceti  oil;  7,536,778 
gallons  of  other  oil ;  while  the  article  of  whale- 
bone, and  some  minor  iten^s  of  the  fisheries, 
are  alon^  returned  in  value,  and  this  part 
amounts  to  $1,153,234;  and  all  this  upon  a 
capital  of  $16,429,620  invested  in  these  fisheries. 
The  annual  gross  product  of  this  capital  is 
probably  dollar  for  dollar:  yet  the  western 
farmers,  who  are  getting  but  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  upon  their  investments,  must  be  taxed  75 
per  cent,  on  Liverpool  salt,  100  per  cent,  on 
Turk^s  Island,  and  nearly  200  on  Mediterranean 
salt,  to  give  the  fisheries  a  pretext  for  drawing 
off  illegally  and  unduly  about  $350,000  of  fish- 
ing bounties  and  allowances,  annually,  from  the 
treasury,  under  the  assumption  of  a  drawback 
of  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  salt  exported 
on  the  exported  fish ;  when  the  fact  is  that  they 
get  the  drawback  on  all  the  fish  consumed  in 
tiie  country,  as  well  as  on  the  exported  part ; 
and,  besides  that,  use  much  domestic  salt,  which 
has  paid  no  duty  at  all  I  and  are  getting  the 
bounty  at  the  old  rate  of  20  cents  a  bushel  on 
salt,  while  the  duty  now  is  reduced  to  eight 
cents  I 

Not  having  an  aggregate  of  manufactures, 
by  States,  for  1840,  in  the  census  of  that  year, 
I  am  driven  to  other  sources,  and  to  conjecture, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  it.  Looking  to  these 
other  sources,  and  I  find  in  our  Congress  library 
a  return  of  the  manufactures  of  MassachusetU 
for  the  year  beginning  the  1st  of  April,  1886, 
and  ending  the  1st  of  April,  1837,  in  which 
both  the  details  and  the  aggregate  of  that  great 
branch  of  industry  for  that  State  are  fully  and 
carefully  given.  The  report  was  made  under 
the  orders  of  the  legislature,  and  published  by 
its  authority,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  cor- 
rect. The  value  of  the  year  is  made  upon  the 
average  of  the  five  preceding  years ;  so  that  the 
time  of  the  product  reporteo,  refers  itself  to  the 
years  1834-'35.  This  report,  thus  made  up, 
and  after  leaving  out  6,853,248  dollars  of  ship- 
building, gives  86,282,616  dollars  as  the  product 
of  a  sin^e  yearns  manufacturing  industry  of 
that  State.  This  is  an  enormous  sum.  Carried 
forward  from  the  time  to  which  it  refers  (1884- 
'35)  to  the  year  1840,  which  is  the  proper  point 
of  contemplation  and  comparison,  and  the 
amount  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  I  What  a  stupendous  production  for 
a  population  of  737,699  souls,  and  a  territory 
of  8,000  square  miles,  and  which  has  but  two 
native  articles  of  export — ice  and  stone.  Why, 
sir,  it  exceeds  the  agricultural  exports  of  the 
whole  Union ;  it  exceeds  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  whole  Union ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  Union 
was  in  proportion  to  Massachusetts,  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  whole  would  now 
be   one    tiiousand  millions.     Taking  Maasa- 
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clmsetts  as  the  criterion,  and  it  wonld  be  that 
mnoh.  Thus,  in  1810,  the  aggregate  of  her 
manufactures  was  twentj-one  millions  of  dol- 
lars; it  has  multiplied  five-fold  in  thirty 
years;  the  same  increase  through  the  Union 
would  give  one  thousand  millions  1  But  other 
States  have  not  increased  as  much,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  millions  may  be  deducted.  Six 
or  seven  hundred  millions  may  be  the  product 
of  the  Union :  but  let  us  confine  our^  attention 
to  Massachusetts,  about  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  the  country,  and  the  great 
advocate  of  the  tariff.  Her  manufactures,  be- 
yond dispute,  have  increased  five-fold  in  thirty 
years  1  and  now,  what  have  agriculture  and 
foreign  commerce  increased  during  the  same 
time?  The  lamentable  tables  which  I  read 
•yesterday,  answer  this  question:  and  show 
that,  with  a  population  more  than  doubled, 
with  an  extent  of  territory  brought  under  cul- 
tivation, also  more  than  double^  and  with  the 
great  article  of  cotton  added,  which  constitutes 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole — the  great  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  foreign  commerce 
remain  now  where  they  were  thirty  years  ago  1 
And  yet  the  farmers,  the  planters,  and  the 
merchants,  are  required  to  take  the  manufac- 
turing interest  in  their  arms,  and  carry  it  like 
a  babe  in  a  cradle. 

Manufactures  are  now  well  established : 
there  is  another  document  which  proves  it  as 
conclusively  as  the  census  returns :  I  speak  of 
the  document  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
annually  published  by  order  of  Congress ;  and 
in  which,  among  other  things,  there  is  shown 
to  be  a  large  exportation  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures I  The  amount  and  variety  of  these  ex- 
portations  prove  the  fact  of  dieir  complete 
establishment,  and  ability  to  contend  with  their 
foreign  rivals  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  The 
value  exported  last  year  amounted  to  near  nine 
millions  of  dollars ;  comprehending  near  sixty 
varieties  of  articles;  of  which  cotton  goods 
amounted  to  three  millions  of  dollars;  and 
iron,  in  the  form  of  pig,  bar,  castings,  nails,  &c., 
to  one  million  one  hundred  thousand.  These 
articles  go  to  Europe  and  to  Asia — ^to  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies — ^there  to 
contend  without  protection,  and  burdened  with 
cost  for  freight  and  other  charges,  with  the 
rival  articles  of  all  parts  of  the  world  1  And 
while  they  do  this  abroad,  are  they  in  need  of 
enormous  protection  from  high  duties,  and 
prohibitory  duties,  and  prohibitory  mlnimums, 
at  home  ?  Is  the  cotton,  worn  at  home,  to  pay 
an  enormous  duty,  while  it  is  worn  abroad 
without  duty  ?  Is  the  fuBtian^  which  is  worn 
by  the  day  laborer  in  the  United  States,  to  pay 
cne  hundred  and forty-fioe'^QT  cent  duty,  when 
it  can  go  abroad,  and  be  sold  to  the  South 
American  or  to  the  Asiatic  without  duty  ?  And 
so  of  all  other  cotton  articles,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  fully  established*  as  Mr. 
Tench  Coxe  has  proved,  above  thirty  years 
ago!    Our  export  of  domestic  manu&otures 


is  now  greater  than  that  of  any  agrienltunl 
article,  cotton  only  excepted.  It  is  ^pneater 
than  that  of  tobacco,  fiour,  salted  provisions! 
And  while  this  is  the  case,  can  manu&otures 
stand  in  need  of  enormous  protection,  at  the 
expense  of  these  articles  ? 

Manufacturing  industry  has  had,  and  fltiU  has 
to  a  large  degree,  the  sympathies  of  the  western 

geople.  It  rested  upon  arguments  which  w^it 
ome  to  their  bosoms — ^to  their  generosity  and 
their  patriotism.  Will  you  not  protect  home 
labor  against  foreign?  Will  you  not  make 
your  country  independent  of  Europe  for  what 
is  necessary  to  inaependence,  and  to  comfort? 
Will  you  not  be  independent  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  name  ?  The  brave  son  of  the  West  answers, 
Tes  1  and  shoulders  any  load  to  accomplish  th^ 
object.  But  the  dme  is  come  for  him  to  see 
that  his  generous  and  patriotic  feelings  have 
been  sported  with — ^in  fact,  that  he  has  been 
most  magnificently  humbugged  and  bamboozled 
^-that,  instead  of  providing  for  the  independ- 
ence of  his  dear  country,  he  is  only  enriching 
still  more  inordinately  those  who  are  already 
a  thousand  times  more  prosperous  than  him- 
self. 

Manufactures  are  in  no  need  of  the  enormous 
protection  which  tJie  act  of  1842  gives  them: 
they  need  but  little,  and  I  am  willing  to  give 
them  £eu*  more  than  tiiey  need.  I  am  ready  to 
give  them  the  protection  resulting  from  the 
highest  revenue  duty,  say  80  or  83^  per  cent — 
which,  with  the  costs  and  charges,  and  the  im- 
porting merchant's  profit,  is  a  protection  of  full 
fifty  per  cent,  against  the  foreign  rival.  A 
difference  of  fifty  per  cent,  is  half  the  battle  t 
and  the  manufacturer  who  cannot  stand  his 
ground  with  that  difference  in  his  favor,  has 
certainly  mistaken  his  vocation. 

But  50  per  centum  protection  is  not  the  only 
protection  which  our  manufacturers  would  now 
Gt^oj :  they  now  have  the  advantage  of  the 
same  measure  of  values  which  is  used  in  other 
countries,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  sell 
in  the  same  markets,  and  against  all  competi- 
tors. We  now  have  g<dd  and  silver  in  the 
country,  the  true  measure  of  all  values — the 
only  standard  of  all  prices — the  safe  protector 
of  all  labor.  Since  tine  gold  bill  of  1834,  and 
the  silver  bill  of  the  same  year,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States ;  and  the 
importation  still  continues,  and  can  be  carried 
to  any  amount  that  we  please.  Twenty-four 
millions  were  imported  last  year,  of  which 
seventeen  and  a  half  millions  were  in  gold. 
Since  I  have  sat  in  this  chair — ^that  is  to  say, 
since  the  year  1820 — one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  silver,  and  fifty  millions  of  gold, 
making  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
hard  money,  have  been  imported  into  our 
country,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  and  forty  millions  of  it  gold,  now  re- 
main. This  gives  a  hard-money  currency  to 
the  country,  and  that  currency  is  the  safe  and 
steady  protector  of  aU  labor.    ManufiAotarers 
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BOW  have  the  adyantage  of  this  currenoy,  worth 
more  to  them  alone  tiian  anj  tariff  that  ever 
was  invented  in  extravagant  paper-money  times. 
Joined  -to  incidental  protection  from  revenue 
dntiea,  and  to  other  advantages  resulting  from 
position,  from  cheapness  of  provisions,  light 
taxes,  abundance  of  raw  materials,  free  institu- 
tions, and  above  all,  ftom  future  STABILITY, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise 
than  well.  I  wish  them  to  do  well.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  make  them  do  well :  but  cannot 
consent  to  sacrifice  other  great  interestsjto  their 
exclusive  and  inordinate  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  far  spoken  for  the 
whole  Union.  I  must  now  say  a  word  for  the 
Great  West — ^that  vast  region  so  fertile  and  so 
patriotic,  and  which  now  appears  with  twenty 
Senators  and  near  one  hunm-ed  Bepresentatives 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  This  great  region  is 
agricultural.  It  wants  foreign  trade.  Its  ex- 
ports are  tobacco,  flour,  grain,  beef,  pork,  ba- 
con, and  other  productions  of  the  farm.  We 
have  seen  how  greatly  the  trade  in  all  these 
articles  flourished  under  the  low  duty  system, 
and  how  sadly  it  has  declined  and  sunk  away 
under  the  system  of  high  daties.  If  the  good 
of  the  Union  required  this  Great  West  to  sub- 
mit still  longer  to  this  decline  of  its  trade,  I 
undertake  to  say  that  patriotism  and  love  of 
the  Union  would  induce  it  to  submit:  but 
when  the  only  object  is  to  give  undue  advan- 
tage to  a  particalar  interest — ^to  enrich  Inordi- 
nately one  overffrown  interest,  at  the  expense 
of  all  others,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Union  besides — when  this  is  the  case, 
patriotism  and  reason  forbid  the  sacrifice,  and 
require  a  return  to  that  system  which  favors 
its  own  interests,  without  being  injurious  to  any 
other,  and  under  which  the  whole  American 
people,  so  far  as  the  tariff  was  concerned,  was 
a  fiunily  of  brothers. 

Besides  the  articles  just  mentioned,  the  Great 
West  has  others,  now  becoming  considerable 
— too  large  for  home  consumption — and  greatly 
requiring  the  outlet  of  a  foreign  market. 
Hemp,  the  product  of  many  western  States,  is 
one  of  these  articles :  it  is  already  beginning 
to  go  to  Europe.  It  has  been  shipped  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  sold  in  Liver- 
pool at  a  saving  price.  Lead  is  another  of 
these  articles.  It  is  the  product  of  two  large 
States,  and  of  two  territories,  which  are  soon 
to  become  large  States,  and  is  inexhaustible 
in  quantity.  In  the  times  of  reckless  banking 
and  mflated  paper  currency,  a  tariff  of  protection 
was  demanded  for  the  home  consumption  of 
this  article — as  if  any  tariff  could  protect  indi- 
vidual or  national  labor  from  the  depredations 
of  a  paper-money  currency !  Since  gold  and 
silver  have  become  the  currency  of  the  miners, 
these  same  people  export  lead  to  Europe  and 
to  China;  and  the  novel  export  is  increasing 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  the  history  of  any 
article.  In  1839,  the  quantity  exported  was 
81,377  pounds  :  in  1840,  it  was  882,620 :  in 
1841  it  was  2477,000  pounds :  in  1842,  it  was 
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14,562,857 :  and,  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1848,  which  is  as  late  as  the  accounts  have  been 
made  up,  it  was  no  less  than  15,000,000 
pounds.  This  is  an  immense  item  to  be  added 
to  western  exports.  Joined  to  the  exportation 
of  hemp,  and  it  gives  to  the  Great  West  a  great 
additional  interest  in  the  success  of  foreign 
trade. 

Turning  to  myself,  and  to  my  own  conduct 
in  relation*to  the  tariff,  I  can  say  that  I  voted 
for  the  act  of  1824,  cordially ;  for  that  of  1828, 
reluctantly ;  that  of  1832,  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  reduced  duties  on  many  neces- 
saries, especially  on  coarse  woollens  and  coarse 
blankets,  which  it  brought  down  to  Ave  per 
cent. ;  that  I  voted  against  the  compromise  act 
because  I  thought  the  horizontal  line  wrong  in 
principle,  and  for  other  reasons ;  voted  against 
the  act  of  1842,  because  I  really  believed  it  not 
only  bad,  but  the  worst  act  that  ever  has  been 
passed  on  the  subject.    Now  I  make  a  speech 
in  favor  of  returmng  to  the  old  revenue  system 
before  the  war.    In  all  this  time  my  feelings 
on  the  subject  have  never  changed.    I  am  now 
and  always  have  been,  in  favor  of  manufactur- 
ing industry,  as  well  as  that  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.    I  look  upon  each  to  be  a  great 
national  interest,  entitled  to  the  support  of  l^e 
statesman.    In  their  degrees  of  relative  impor- 
tance, I  hold  agriculture,  which  famishes  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  man  and  beast,  to  be 
the  flrst;   manufactures,  which   fashions  the 
crude  material  for  the  use  of  man,  I  hold  to  be 
the  second ;  and  commerce,  which  exchanges 
the  superfluities  of  nations,  I  hold  to  be  the 
third.    But,  while  they  have  their  relative  de- 
grees of  importance,  they  are  all  great  interests, 
auxiliaries   to   each  other,  and  never  to  be 
brought  into  conflict.    My  feelings  with  respect 
to  either  of  them  is  not  changed ;  but  twenty- 
four  years*  attention  £6  the  question  of  manu- 
factures has  increased  my  stock  of  knowledge 
upon  .that  subject,  and  leaves  me  with  the  fall 
conviction  that  the  incidental  protection  which 
we  contemplate  and  the  other  aids  mentioned, 
will  be  an  ample  support  of  that  sreat  and  meri- 
torious branch  of  the  national  industry.    When 
the  high-duty  system  began,  all  declared  it  was 
to  be   temporary — ^it  was  only  to   continue 
a  few  years,  until   manufactures  took   root. 
Now  they  are  to  be  perpetual.    When  first  in- 
troduced, they  were  resisted  by  the  capitalists 
of  Massachusetts.    It  required  many  years  for 
the  politicians  to  seduce  them  into  the  new 
system ;  but  they  did  it  at  last,  by  the  extrava- 
gant bounties  which  they  offered ;  and  now, 
with  their  enormous  profits,  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  for  them  to  be  willing  to  relinquish  the 
benefits  they.erjoy.    With  their  twelve,  and 
fifteen,  and  seventeen  per  cent,  of  half  yearly 
dividends,  and  a  surplus  reinvested,  or  laid  by 
for  division  in  the  lump,  they  are  unwilling, 
and  very  naturally,  to  return  to  twelve,  or  fif- 
teen, or  seventeen  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Let  there  be  no  panics — no  alarms.    The 
high  tariff  candidates  for  the  presidency  and 
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the  vice  presidency  were  defeated  in  1832 :  the 
bills  then  introdaced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives showed  that  manufactures  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  issue  of  that  election ;  that 
discrimination  and  incidental  protection  was  the 
basis  of  the  democratic  policy ;  and  that  every 
interest  of  the  country  would  be  duly  sustained. 
The  same  now.  The  success  of  the  democracy 
in  1844  will  be  auspicious  to  every  interest,  and 
as  much  so  to  manufactures  as  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Simmons  next  obtained  the  floor;  but 
the  hour  of  adjournment  being  at  hand,  the 
subject  was  passed  over  informally. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS. 

Tuesday,  March  26. 

Ind^endent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  and  Free 
Mas(m»  of  the  Dut/rict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BowEE,  from  the  CJommittee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jones  thought  it  better  to  dispose 
of  this  bill  at  once,  without  any  further  waste  of 
time.  He  was  not  a  member  of  an  odd-fellows 
society ;  but  there  was  another  bill  accompanying 
the  bUl  now  before  the  House,  which  would  be 
reported,  to  incorporate  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  Masons  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he 
professed  to  be  one  of  that  order ;  he  was  a 
member  of  a  subordinate  lodge,  of  a  chapter, 
and  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see ;  and,  as  a  mason  and  an  American  citizen, 
he  was  opposed  to  granting  any  act  of  incor- 
poration to  that  society.  jSe  had  not  held  any 
communication  with  the  odd-fellows  of  this 
District ;  but  he  had  conversed  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  member  had  informed  him  that 
he  wished  for  no  act  of  incorporation.  He  (Mr. 
J.)  was  opposed  to  acts  of  incorporation  being 
granted  to  either  of  these  orders ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  would,  if  it  were  in  order,  move  that 
the  bill  be  rejected.  He  should  make  a  similar 
motion  when  the  bill  came  up  to  incorporate 
the  Masons,  and  he  hoped  no  friend  to  the  order 
would  support  it.  He  believed  masonry  to  be 
the  best  system  of  moral  philosophy  now  ex- 
tant, the  Christian  religion  alone  excepted ;  it 
was  a  charitable  institution,  and  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  see  it  allied  with  so  unholy  a  thmg  as  a 
corporation. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  surprised  to  hear  such  lan- 
guage from  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Why,  if  these  societies  were  to  have  any  exten- 
sive utility,  they  must  be  incorporated;  for 
nothing  short  of  the  protection  of  law  for  their 
property,  would  secure  to  individuals  all  the 
benefits  these  societies  were  designed  and  cal- 
culated to  confer. 

Mr.  Steenbod  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to,  without  a  division. 


Mr.  Bower  then  reported  the  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

He  said  he  was  not  a  Free  Mason  himself^  but 
he  had  seen  how  destitute  widows  and  helpless 
orphans  had  been  protected  and  maintained  by 
this  order,  amongst  whom  were  found  some  of 
the  first  order  of  men,  and  some  of  the  best 
that  ever  adorned  this  world ;  and,  when  he 
saw  so  much  good  produced  by  societies  of  this 
character,  he  felt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
taking  the  course  which  he  had  done  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Hopkins  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Payne  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
they  were  ordered ;  and,  being  taken,  resulted 
thus — yeas  122,  nays  80. 

So  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thitesdat,  March  28. 
Ths  Tariff— the  Compromise  Act 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  reported  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  for  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  to  reduce 
the  present  tariff  to  the  standard  of  ^e  com- 
promise act. 

Mr.  Simmons,  in  continuation  of  his  remarks 
yesterday,  addressed  the  Senate  for  two  honrs. 
He  took  up  again  that  part  of  his  argument,  in 
relation  to  the  average  of  duties  anterior  to 
1817,  and  subsequent  to  that  period.  His  ob- 
ject, he  said,  had  not  yesterday  been  to  do 
away  with  the  effect  of  ihe  tables  made  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri ;  but  to  show  that  the 
average  of  duties  for  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  this  Government^  was  19  j  per  cent. ;  whilst  on 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  has  been 
only  18)^  per  cent.,  including  all  the  imports  of 
each  period  in  the  comparison.  He  had  since 
caused  a  table  to  be  made  out,  excluding  the 
time  of  embargo ;  and  the  result  wa;3  an  average 
of  18^  per  cent. ;  but  stiU  further,  excluding 
the  year  1808,  up  to  1817  the  average  was  17^. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  inquired  if  specie  and  free 
goods  were  not  included  in  Mr.  S.^s  state- 
ments? 

Mr.  Simmons  said  they  were;  the  charge  of 
the  revenue  was  upon  all  the  imports,  free  and 
dutiable ;  for  he  understood  the  true  rule  to  be 
to  charge  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country 
with  the  burden  of  revenue  from  duties.  He 
said^  as  an  instance,  that  if,  instead  of  imposing 
a  certain  amount  of  duty  to  be  divided  equally 
on  sugar  and  coffee,  the  same  amount  was 
raised  from  sugar  alone,  and  coffee  were  left 
duty  free,  it  could  make  no  difference  to  the 
consumers  of  sugar  and  coffee,  because,  on  the 
w^hole,  they  only  paid  the  same  amount  of 
revenue.  In  the  latter  case,  that  of  ail  the 
duty  being  thrown  on  sugar,  the  sugar  plant- 
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era  would  be  protected,  and  coffee  would  be 
allowed  to  come  in  free. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  speeches  made  bj 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolma  (Mr.  MoDuf- 
fie)  on  the  present  measure;  which  speeches 
he  distinguished  as  remarkable  for  their  display 
of  intellectual  power.  It  was  his  design,  in  re- 
viewing that  Senator^s  arguments,  to  endeavor 
to  prove  that  the  cotton-growing  States  were 
deeplv  interested  in  the  advance  of  the  cotton 
mandOictures  in  the  United  Stat4|i  Mr.  S.  here 
read  a  passage  from  one  of  Mr.  MoDuffie's 
speeches  in  relation  to  the  check  of  importa- 
tions affecting  injuriously  the  staple  exports  of 
the  South.  Upon  this  passage  he  commented 
at  considerable  length,  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  compensation  for  diminished  ex- 
ports, if  there  was  any  such  diminution,  was 
amply  given  in  the  increase  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, which  not  only  produced  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  for  exportation  of  finished  fabrics. 
He  entered  into  a  variety  of  technical  details 
descriptive  of  specific  fabrics  and  the  specific 
duties  on  such  goods  if  imported ;  comparing 
relative  values  of  the  foreign  and  American 
fabrics,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  prices 
were  lower  by  16  per  cent,  in  the  United  States, 
beyond  a  year  ago,  than  they  were  in  England. 
This  price,  however,  he  said,  being  ruinous, 
and  the  prices  abroad  being  also  too  low,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  rise  should  take  place,  or 
manufactures  could  not  exist ;  and  consequent- 
ly, since  that  time,  an  advance  in  both  coun- 
tries had  taken  place,  equal  to  25  per  cent.,  still 
leaving  American  goods  cheaper  by  15  per 
cent.  Thus,  he  contended,  those  who  were 
engaged  in  manufactures,  had  fulfilled  the 
promises  they  had  made  to  the  country  when 
they  asked  for  protection ;  they  had  furnished 
not  only  as  good  articles,  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, better;  and  all  at  lower  prices  than 
foreign  goods,  of  like  nature,  could  be  sold  for 
here.  All  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
country  had  therefore  been  satisfied. 

Mr  S.  next  adverted  to  the  proposition  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that,  if 
tlie  South  were  permitted  to  take  advantage  of 
her  natural  advantages,  and  of  her  natural  mar- 
kets ill  foreign  countries,  and  if  she  were  left 
to  seek  out  her  own  best  interests  in  her  own 
way,  she  would  be  infinitely  more  prosperous ; 
while  the  North  and  East  would  find  their  own 
level,  deprived  of  the  protection  which  burdens 
the  South  with  bounties  for  their  support.  In 
opposition  to  this  proposition,  he  (Mr.  S.)  main- 
tained that  the  natural  market  for  any  national 
product,  was  within  the  country  itself  where 
that  product  was  grown. 

He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  additional 
charges  in  seeking  a  foreign  market  (aU  of 
which  could  be  avoided  by  cultivating  a  home 
market)  proved  that  the  home  market  must  be 
the  natural  market,  and  the  foreign  the  reverse. 
In  support  of  this  view,  he  supposed  a  case  in 
which  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  (say  two  millions  of  bales)  was  sold  in 


England  at  the  average  quotations  of  the  prices 
there;  and  that  the  gross  amount  would  be 
$90,000,000;  but  from  this  the  charges  to  the 
English  market  should  be  deducted,  amount- 
ing to  $12  per  bale,  or  $24,000,000,  leaving 
$66,000,000  for  net  proceeds.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  home  market  would 
yield  more  than  this.  He  calculated  that  the 
whole  crop  manufactured  in  this  country  would 
yield  $155,000,000,  giving  $69,000,000  to  the 
planters,  and  $86,000,000  to  tlie  home  industry 
of  the  country,  independent  of  the  planting  in- 
dustry. But  he  said  he  had  yielded  too  much 
in  the  calculation ;  that,  if  the  whole  crop,  in- 
stead of  the  three-fourths  actually  now  sold, 
were  to  go  into  the  foreign  market,  it  could 
produce  the  prices  he  had  allowed.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  supply  of  one-fourth  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  prices,>  and  cause  the  net  pro- 
ceeds to  be  infimtely  le&<t  than  he  had  calcu- 
lated. On  the  whole,  he  held  that  the  best 
policy  in  this  country,  for  the  planters,  must  be 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  most  extensive 
home  market  that  can  be  effected,  and  then  to 
supply  not  only  all  that  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
usual  foreign  markets,  but  to  seek  out  new 
markets. 

He  considered  tJie  only  real  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McDuffie)  and  himself  (Mr.  S.)  was,  a  question 
of  wages.  It  was,  whether  the  wages  of  the 
labor  of  American  manufacturers  should  be 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  wages  of 
labor  in  Europe,  or  whether  such  a  reward 
should  be  given  for  American  labor  as  would 
enable  it  to  be  sustained  in  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence. He  denounced  the  agitation  of  the 
tariff  subject,  as  conducing  to  the  depression  of 
business;  the  very  dread  of  any  interference 
with  the  present  law,  he  had  been  informed  in 
a  letter  from  Boston^  had  already  thrown  a 
chill  over  mercantile  transactions,  and  would 
be  calculated  to  keep  baek  the  energies  which, 
if  the  question  was  left  undisturbed,  would  be 
exerted.  Stability  would  gain  a  great  point  by 
discountenancing  all  designs  of  foreign  com- 
petitors to  break  down  the  industry  of  this 
country,  with  a  view  of  ultimately  being  able 
to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  market. 

He  appealed  to  Senators  if  it  was  not  the  fact 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  astonish- 
ing advances  had  not  only  been  made  in  the 
production  of  manufactured  cotton,  at  prices 
considerably  reduced  to  the  consumer,  but  in 
the  productiveness  of  plantations  yielding  the 
raw. material.  It  was  the  result  of  a  steady 
pursuit  in  those  lines  of  industry  which  those 
who  followed  such  avocations  felt  they  were 
secure  in. 

Mr.  S.  next  took  up  the  subject  of  the  diver- 
sity of  interests  in  this  country,  which  he  con- 
sidered quite  consistent  with  harmonious  ac- 
tion, and  best  calculated  to  promote  national 
welfare.  He  adverted  to  Professor  Tucker's 
book,  to  show  that  the  value  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  was  upwards  of  $400,000,- 
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000,  from  $162,000,000  of  raw  material.  The 
persons  employed  in  mannfactares  were  700,000, 
aboat  one-third  of  the  namber  employed  in 
agricnltare.  Hence  he  argued  t^at  manufao- 
tnres  formed  an  important  national  object,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  were 
interwoven  so  intimately,  that  any  injury  to 
the  one  must  prove  detrimental  to  tiie  other. 

Coming  to  the  constitutional  objection  that 
the  power  given  by  the  constitution  was  to 
regulate  commerce,  but  not  to  destroy  it ;  and 
that  therefore  the  protective  tariff  laws  of  1828 
and  1842  were  not  constitutional  laws,  because, 
instead  of  regulating  commerce,  they  were  laws 
which  curtailed  commerce;  and  therefore,  to 
that  extent,  they  destroyed  commerce.  He 
said  he  did  not  understand  any  Senator  but  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  as  dwelling  on 
this  point  of  constitutionality.  But  he  (Mr.  S.) 
conceived  that  point  had  been  so  ably  refuted 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Bates,) 
that  it  left  but  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
He,  (Mr.  S.,)  however,  held  that  this  power  in 
the  constitution  to  regulate  commerce  extended 
to  the  full  power  of  the  prohibition  of  imports, 
if  Congress  conceived  that  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  He  adverted  to  one  of 
the  clauses  in  the  constitution,  with  a  view  of 
showing  that  it  was  contemplated  in  it  to  give 
Congress  the  entire  power  and  control  over  im- 
ports and  commerce.  Hence  he  held  that  It 
was  perfectly  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exercise  control  over  commerce,  even  to  the 
exclusion  by  prohibition,  of  any  branch  inter- 
fering with  the  welfare  of  any  portion  of  the 
national  industry. 

He  then  appealed  to  the  83rmpathies  of  the 
Senate,  whicn  he  maintained  should  give  that 
encouragement  to  the  home  industry  of  the 
country,  which  would  make  every  man  engaged 
in  it  lie  down  on  his  pillow  for  repose  in  the 
confidence  that  he  could  again  rise  with  the 
dawn  secure  in  the  reward  which  was  justly 
due  to  his  honest  industry.  He  adverted  to 
the  improvements  which  the  world  enjoyed 
from  the  skill  and  energy  of  mechanics.  One 
of  the  main  elements  of  price  was  the  cost  of 
production.  [Mr.  MoDuffib  from  his  seat :  I 
am  glad  you  admit  that,  sir.]  He  (Mr.  S.) 
would  not  differ  from  the  Senator  in  any  sound 
doctrine.  He  contrasted  the  improvements 
which  had  operated  on  the  prices  of  products 
in  agriculture  with  those  in  manufactures,  to 
show  that,  in  the  latter,  the  consequence  of 
mechanical  improvements  had  been  to  make 
the  cost  of  production  fall  infinitely  more  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture;  and 
therefore  he  argued  that  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity deserved  more  grateful  and  kind  con- 
sideration from  both  communities  and  Govern- 
ments than  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
who  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the  cheap 
supply  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  con- 
^  veniences  of  life.  He  denounced  the  practice  of 
raising  up  prejudices  against  this  deserving 
dass,  by  designating  them  as  monopolists,  or 


pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

He  wished  to  see  this  question  of  protection 
presented  to  the  -oountry  fairly,  and  on  its  in- 
trinsic merits.  K  the  decision  of  the  oountiy 
should  be  against  this  system,  let  it  be  known 
at  once,  that  those  engaged  in  pursuits  de- 
pendent upon  it,  may  give  them  up,  and  apply 
themselves  to  something  else.  But  till  that 
decision  of  ^e  country  is  made,  let  those 
laborers  empl^ed  in  these  branches  of  indus- 
try encouraged  by  this  policy  enjoy  the  feelings 
of  security  and  repqse.  He  wished  to  see  them 
cherished  and  supported,  because  they  were 
among  the  most  useful  and  deserving  of  tbe 
community.  But  that  this  question  was  to  be 
the  issue  before  the  country  in  the  coming  con- 
test, there  was  now  evidently  no  doubt  One 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  country  now 
before  it  as  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  of 
the  Government,  was  to  be  opposed  by  an  at- 
tack on  this  policy,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
favorite  measures  of  his  distinguished  life.  He 
was  sorry  to  find  the  Senator  from  Missonri 
turning  his  back  upon  the  friendly  dispositions 
he  had  so  often  avowed  in  favor  of  manufac- 
tures. 

Mr.  Bbkton  interposed,  and  in  an  emphatic 
manner  denied  that  he  had  ever  changed  his 
friendly  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  manu&c- 
tures  of  the  country.  He  was  still  the  same  as 
he  had  ever  been. 

Mr.  Simmons  observed  that  he  was  only  silk- 
ing that  such  would  be  the  effects  of  the  Senar 
tor's  doctrines. 

Mr.  Bbnton  again  interposed,  and  utterly 
denied  the  assertion  that  any  thing  unfriendly 
to  manufactures,  or  manufacturing  labor,  could 
be  imputed  to  him,  or  any  doctrines  he  had  ad- 
vanced. 

The  Chaib  called  the  Senators  to  order,  and 
du-ected  them  to  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SiMMoxs  disclaimed  any  intention  of  im- 
puting sentiments  to  the  Senator  which  he  did 
not  avow ;  he  meant  only  to  allude  to  the  con- 
sequences of  carrying  out  the  doctrines  which 
the  Senator  had  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
levying  of  low  duties  on  necessaries,  and  high 
duties  on  luxuries,  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  labor  depend- 
ing on  home  industry. 

Mr.  S.  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the 
charge  urged  by  tbe  Senator  from  SouUi  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  MoDuFFis)  against  the  tariff  law  of 
1842,  as  a  ^*  foul  and  Mthless  violation  of  the 
compromise  act,''  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
such  a  stigma  attached  to  the  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  that  measure. 

Mr.  MoDuffib  interposed,  to  say  that  his 
epithets  were  directed  against  the  measnre  it- 
self: he  never  had  made  any  personal  applica- 
ti(Mi  of  them  to  those  who  carried  it  tbroogh 
Congress. 

Mr.  Simmons  did  not  understand  the  Senator 
as  intending  any  such  application;  his  argo- 
ment  was  that,  &  the  measure  itself  was  to  be 
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6o  characterized,  the  censure  would  apply  to  its 
frieDds  and  advocates.  But  he  coutended  that 
it  was  wholly  inappHcahle  to  either;  and  he 
called  upon  the  Senator  to  point  out  wherein 
the  act  was  inconsistent  with  its  title,  or  the 
objects  its  friends  and  advocates  had  in  view. 
Here  Mr.  S.  entered  into  various  particulars,  to 
show  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  act  of  1842 ; 
and  then  he  adverted  to  the  biU  now  under 
discussion,  (Mr.  McDupfib's,)  with  a  view  of 
showing  that  its  object  being  to  restore  the 
compromise  act,  (which  was  no  compromise  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  it  was  altogether  one-sided, 
and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  American  in- 
dustrj,)  it  never  could  become  acceptable  to 
tiie  country.  It  was  called  a  compromise, 
thongh  it  wholly  abandoned  protection,  and 
yielded  up  every  thing  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  act 
of  1843  was  perfect,  and  that  it  did  not  need 
modification  in  some  particulars.  It  required 
amendment  he  acknowledged ;  but  he  consider- 
ed it  much  more  advisable  to  let  further  expe- 
rience of  its  effects  be  had  before  it  was  touch- 
ed, than  to  disturb  it,  while,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  doing  so  much  good.  He  disclaimed,  in 
the  remarks  he  had  made,  any  intention  of  ad- 
verting unkindly  to  any  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  If,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  he  said  any 
thing  that  would  bear  that  construction,  he 
begged  it  would  be  considered  as  unintentional. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  debate ;  and  feeling 
very  strongly  and  very  earnestly  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  very  possible  he  might  inadvertent- 
ly have  been  betrayed  by  his  feelings  into  an 
appearance  of  discourtesy,  which  it  was  far 
from  his  iptention  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  after  Mr.  Simmons,  to  reply 
to  something  that  he  had  said  yesterday,  but 
must  first  have  an  explicit  understanding  with 
respect  to  something  said  to-day.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  had  spoken  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  manufacturing  labor— -of  bringing  labor 
and  laboring  men  into  odium— >of  endangering 
property,  &c.  Now  Mr.  B.  said  tliat  he  could 
not  proceed  with  any  thing  else  until  he  had  an 
explicit  disclaimer  that  any  such  things  were 
imputed  to  him«    Mr.  B.  paused  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  Simmons  admitted  that  Mr.  B.  had  said 
no  such  things,  but  thought  that  his  doctrines 
upon  the  tariff  would  be  injurious  to  the  capi- 
talists who  employed  the  laborers,  and  so  in- 
jurious to  the  laborers. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  words  are  disclaimed. 
The  gentleman  admits  that  I  used  no  such  lan- 
gnage.  I  now  ask  if  he  imputes  any  such  de- 
sign to  me  ? 

Mr.  Simmons  did  not  impute  any  such  design, 
bnt  argued  that  the  effect  of  his  doctrines 
might  be  to  injure  manufactures. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  words  and  the  design  be- 
ing disclaimed,  I  now  utterly  deny  the  effect, 
and  say  that  those  who  heard  me  speak,  or 
who  shall  read  what  I  said,  will  know  that  my 

frofessions  and  my  doctrines  go  together;  that 
am  a  friend  to  the  great  manufacturing  pur- 


suit of  the  country,  and  hold  it  to  be  entitled 
to  the  support  of  every  statesman.  His  own 
design  to  support  it  was  evinced,  in  his  dis^ 
criminating  plan  of  duties,  and  his  readiness  to 
place  the  highest  duty  on  luxuries,  and  the 
foreign  rivals  of  our  own  industry;  that  80  or 
83^  per  cent,  was  the  highest  revenue  duty, 
which,  with  20  per  cent,  costs  and  charges  up- 
on the  importation  of  foreign  articles,  would  be 
a  protection  of  50  per  cent. ;  and  this,  with  the 
present  solid  currency  and  stability,  would  be 
an  ample  protection.  He  considered  himself 
as  offering  ample  protection,  and  therefore, 
neither  in  effect,  in  design,  nor  in  words,  was 
he  for  destroying  manufactures ; .  and  no  such 
idea  was  to  go  out  from  this  chamber.  And 
now,  he  said,  after  the  disclaimers  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons,)  if  any 
such  thing  should  ever  be  imputed  to  him  here- 
after out  of  this  chamber,  all  would  know  it  to 
be  unfounded  and  false. 

Mr.  B.  would  now  «dvert  to  some  topics  of 
yesterday.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Simmons)  had  treated  his  arguments,  and 
the  tables  he  had  used,  as  including  the  time  of 
the  embargo  and  of  the  war,  and  bad  made  his 
own  accordingly.  Mr.  B.  called  upon  every 
Senator  to  recollect  that  he  expressly  excluded 
those  times — war  and  embargo — ^from  both  sys- 
tems, both  in  his  speech  and  in  his  tables,  and 
should  have  acted  most  absurdly  if  he  had  not ; 
for  it  would  have  been  insane  to  look  to  that 
period  for  the  oi)eration  of  any  system  on  com- 
merce or  revenue,  when  all  commerce  and  aJl 
revenue  was  destroyed,  and  remained  so  for 
nearly  seven  years. 

The  Senator  also  fell  into  the  great  error  of 
attributing  to  me  the  nonsense  of  considering 
the  whole  gross  products  of  different  branches 
of  manufactures  as  their  net  profits,  and  wished 
me  to  correct  it  befinre  the  speech  should  be 
printed.  The  speech  was  then  in  the  press,  and 
came  out  last  night,  and  remains  as  it  was 
spoken. 

The  amounts  quoted  from  the  census,  were 
quoted  as  the  gross  proceeds,  from  which  the 
expenses  were  to  be  deducted ;  and  on  looking 
at  the  speech  this  morning,  he  found  that  state- 
ment so  often  repeated  that  it  amounted  to  a 
blemish  upon  it  as  a  composition.  He  had  re- 
peated to  satiety  the  statement  that  these 
amounts  were  the  gross  products,  from  which 
the  expenses  were  to  be  deducted ;  and  that, 
after  this  deduction,  the  net  profits  would  still 
be  the  largest  known  in  the  annals  of  human 
labor.  Mr.  B.  hoped  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  correct  his  own  speech  in 
this  particular  before  he  published  it. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
had  also  undertaken  to  produce  different  re- 
sults from  himself  by  taking  single  years,  and 
comparing  them  against  each  other.  This  was 
a  practice  against  which  he  had  protested  in 
his  speech.  He  had  compared  it  to  the  conduct 
of  a  man  who  should  pick  a  stone  or  a  brick  in 
a  great  building,  examine  it  through  a  micro- 
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scope,  and  then  institute  a  comparison  between 
tlie  buildings  themselves,  and  so  decide  the 
question  of  their  architectural  beauties.  All 
this  was  wrong.  Comparisons  must  be  be- 
tween the  whole,  and  not  the  parts.  System 
against  system,  period  of  time  against  period, 
was  the  course  he  followed;  and  it  was  the 
only  true  and  fair  one.  The  revenue  system 
before  the  war  was  compared  to  the  protective 
system  since,  under  all  its  effects  upon  revenue, 
foreign  commerce,  and  exported  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  also,  and  found  auspicious  to 
the  -whole.  To  pit  two  years  against  each 
other  could  not  invalidate  results  so  obtain- 
ed. The  Senator  showed  that  in  1808  about 
$60,000,000  of  re-exportations  took  place: 
very  good ;  that  was  an  extreme  year,  but  the 
re-exportations  of  the  two  periods  were  the 
same— about  $520,000,000  each— and  that 
made  it  even  and  fair  to  exhibit  domestic  ex- 
ports and  re-exportations  together,  as  he  found 
them  in  the  tables.  He*had  done  so,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  tables  was  not  impugned. 
These  tables  showed  that,  by  a  regular  in- 
crease, foreign  and  domestic  exports  of  the 
United  States  had  regularly  advanced  from 
1791  to  1808,  wJien  they  amounted  to  $108,- 
000,000,  the  population  then  being  but  seven 
millions;  and  that,  under  the  high  duty  sys- 
tem, with  a  population  of  18,500,000,  they  only 
amounted,  in  1842,  to  $104,000,0001  and  had 
often  fallen  far  below  it.  He  had  showed  the 
decline  of  agriculture  in  the  detail,  as  well  as 
in  the  gross — he  had  followed  it  through  all  the 
old  staples,  flour,  wheat,  corn  meal,  rice,  tobac- 
co, and  showed  that  all  had  declined,  and  sunk 
down  to  almost  nothing  at  some  periods  of  the 
high  duty  system,  and  were  now,  with  a 
doubled  population  and  a  more  than  doubled 
cultivation,  still  inferior  to  what  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  About  the  truth  of  these 
tables  &ere  was  no  dispute ;  and  the  inferences 
from  them  were  irresistible. 

Another  great  objection,  and  the  greatest  to 
his  speech  of  yesterday,  was  his  method  of  ob- 
taining an  average  rate  of  the  duties  under  the 
two  systems.  He  took  his  average  for  two 
purposes— one  comparative,  the  other  positive 
— and  to  show  that  the  present  rate  was  low, 
and  the  former  high.  But  his  mode  of  obtain- 
ing his  averages  has  been  shown  to  be  utterly 
fallacious  and  erroneous  by  the  question  put  to 
him  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
MoDuFFiE.)  He  asked  him  if  he  included  free 
goods  and  specie  ?  He  answered  yes  I  and  his 
average  was  shown  by  that  single  answer  to  be 
one-half  erroneous !  For  nearly  half  the  goods 
imported,  (and  specie  included,)  sometimes  more 
than  hal^  were  free ;  yet  the  Senator  divides 
the  whole  duty,  and  puts  half  on  the  free,  and 
then  says  the  average  is  only  so  much  I  as  if 
the  price  of  the  dutied  article  was  really  reduc- 
ed one-half  by  that  imaginary  operation.  Mr. 
B.  said  there  had  been  years  when  the  free 
goods  had  been  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  dutied  goods  not  more  than  fifty.    He  ap- 


pealed to  Mr.  "Woodbury,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  time,  to  correct  him  if 
he  was  in  error.  [Mr.  Woodbury  said  he  was 
right  as  to  the  free  goods — they  were  seventy 
millions  the  year  alluded  to,  and  the  dutied 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty.]  Here,  stud  Mr. 
B.,  is  a  case  in  which  the  free  goods  were  the 
largest  half;  and  yet  the  gentleman  lumps  them 
with  the  dutied,  in  order  to  get  an  average  of 
the  duties  I  Last  year  the  free  goods  were  a 
fraction  over  forty  millions,  counting  twenty- 
four  millions  of  specie.  The  Senator,  in  getting 
his  average  of  about  20  per  cent,  for  the  duties, 
makes  out  that  this  specie  paid  near  five  mil- 
lions of  duty,  and  the  goods  about  three  mil- 
lions— being  eight  millions  of  the  revenue,  or 
one-half  the  whole,  borne  by  this  free  money, 
and  these  free  articles,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  free  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
manufacturers.  The  Senator  himself  got  the 
advantage  of  it,  for  he  is  a  manufacturer ;  yet 
his  mode  of  getting  his  average  supposes  that 
he  paid  20  per  cent,  duty  upon  them ;  a  suppo- 
sition, I  undertake  to  say,  that  took  no  money 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  put  none  into  the  treasu- 
ry. Let  the  Senator  extend  his  principle,  and 
he  can  bring  his  average  much  lower — as  low 
as  he  pleases — to  zero^  in  fact.  He  is  only  to 
include  some  millions  of  goods  and  specie^ 
which  were  not  imported  at  all,  and  which 
paid  just  as  much  of  his  average  as  the  free 
goods  and  specie  actually  counted  by  him. 

Mr.  B.  said  this  would  never  do.  It  would 
not  do  to  lower  the  rate  of  duty — to  reduce  it 
one-half — by  this  fiction  of  supposing  half  to  be 
where  there  was  none.  He  had  aa  well  under- 
take to  make  the  porter,  who  was  staggering 
under  a  load  of  two  hundred  pounds,  believe 
he  was  carrying  but  one  hundred,  by  striking 
an  average  between  his  two  hundred  pounds 
and  the  nothing  which  his  brother  porter  car- 
ried, who  was  walking  by  his  side.  He  asked 
him  what  he  thought  would  be  the  success  of 
the  experiment  if  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
overloaded  porter,  to  convince  him  that  his 
load  was  but  half;  that  striking  an  average  be- 
tween his  overload  and  the  other's  no  load,  he 
would  get  rid  of  half  the  weight  ?  Doubtless 
he  would  fail  to  convince  the  loaded  man;  and 
equally  will  he  fail  to  convince  the  Senate  or 
the  country  on  this  mode  of  reducing  duties 
one-half. 

The  Senator  from  Bhode  Island  repeats  the 
word  bamboozle,  which  I  used  yesterday,  and 
seems  to  stare  at  the  word.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  it  has  been  stared  at  in  this  chamber;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  an  English 
word,  of  approved  use,  and  impressive  mean- 
ing. It  is  found  in  the  last  dictionaries,  and 
in  the  classic  writers.  Richardson,  Johnson, 
Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  all  use  it.  Bring  me 
Richardson :  it  was  brought,  and  Mr.  B.  read 
the  word  and  the  meaning — in  Latin,  delvdere 
— in  English,  to  delude,  mislead,  to  cheat  to 
cozen,  to  deceive,  to  beguile.  He  then  read 
several  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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from  the  applications  it  received  from  classic 
writers.  lie  said  Dr.  Arbathnot  uses  the 
term  thus : 

"There  are  a  set  of  fellows  they  call  banterers 
and  bamboozelers,  that  play  such  tricks.'' 

Dr.  Johnson  nses  it  thus,  in  the  Tatler : 

"  Bat,  says  I,  sir,  I  perceive  this  to  you  is  all 
bamboozling ;  why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  Den 
DiegoM  to  the  tune  of  a  thousand  pounds.'' 

The  poet  King,  anthor  of  the  Stumbling 
Block,  uses  it  in  this  way : 

"This  whimsieal   phonoxnenon, 
Confonndlng  all  my  pro  and  oon, 
BamhootiU9  the  accoant  again. 
And  drswa  me  noUM  W}l&ns  in.*' 

These  are  good  illustrations  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  very  applicable  to  our  present 
disputation;  but  the  illustration  given  from 
Swift  is  so  much  more  applicable,  that  it  seems 
to  be  made  for  the  present  occasion.  Swift 
is  charging  Nicholas  Frog,  as  the  French  were 
at  that  time  called  by  the  English,  (for  it  is  a 
part  of  the  system  of  the  English  to  vilify  those 
with  whom  they  mean  to  go  to  war,) — Swift  is 
charging  the  French  with  a  design  to  cheat 
the  English  by  confusing  the  national  accounts, 
and  shifting  sums  from  the  right  side  to  the 
wrong,  and  thereby  always  bringing  out  a 
balance  to  suit  himself.  This  is  Swift's  illus- 
tration: 

"  After  Nic.  had  bamboozled  John  awhUe  about 
the  18,000  and  the  28,000,  John  called  for  coun- 
ters; but  what  with  x/et^A^-of-hand,  and  taking 
from  his  own  score  and  adding  to  John's,  Nic. 
brought  the  balance  always  on  his  own  side." 

This,  with  all  due  respect,  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Hhode  Island  is  doing  with 
his  average ;  and  by  just  letting  him  shift  the 
18,000  and  the  28,000  this  way— iust  take 
half  from  where  it  is,  and  put  it  where  it  is 
sot—he  can  always  have  the  balance  in  his 
own  favor.  He  can  make  his  average  duties 
nnder  the  act  of  1842  as  low  as  he  pleases. 

But  I  am  not  done  with  this  average.  There 
is  another  deception  in  it  nearly  as  gross  and 
flagrant  as  that  of  including  the  free  goods  to 
m&e  it  up.  I  speak  of  the  minimums.  These 
are  false  valuations  by  law ;  and  all  averages, 
or  any  thing  else  drawn  from  them,  are  erro- 
neous. They  ^x  an  arbitrary  value ;  and  every 
thing  below  that  is  dutied  as  being  of  that 
value.  There  are  many  of  these  minimums  in 
the  act  of  1842.  I  will  take  one  for  the  sake 
of  illustration — the  article  of  cotton  goods. 

By  the  act  of  1842,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  minimum  valuations  prescribed  for  cot- 
ton goods,  or  of  which  cotton  is  a  component 
part ;  30  per  cent,  being  the  duty  on  all.  The 
first  minimum  is  on  plain  white  cottons,  and 
requires  all  that  cost  less  than  20  cents  the 
square  yard  to  be  valued  at  20  cents,  and  to  be 
dutied  accordingly.  Now  everybody  knows 
that  much  of  this  plain  cotton  costs  but  10 
cents,  and   much  of  it  but   5  cents  a  yard. 


Therefore  that  which  costs  10  cents  pays  60 
per  cent,  duty ;  that  which  costs  5  cents  pays 
a  duty  of  120  per  cent.  Printed  cottons  cost- 
ing less  than  80  cents  a  square  yard  are  to  be 
valued  at  80,  and  to  be  taxed  accordingly. 
Now  it  is  known  that  much  of  these  prints, 
or  calicoes,  cost  but  the  half,  and  the  third, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  80  cents  a  yard.  Con- 
sequently they  pay  as  60,  or  90,  or  120  per 
cent,  on  the  real  value.  Again :  velvets,  cords, 
moleskins,  fustians,  buffalo  cloths,  and  napped 
cottons  of  all  kinds  costing  less  than  85  cents 
the  square  yard, -shall  be  valued  at  85  cents 

{)er  square  yard,  and  shall  pay  duty  according- 
y.  The  same  remark  applies  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  goods:  much  of  them  cost  but  the 
half,  the  quarter,  and  the  third  of  this  amount 
at  which  the  law  values  them;  consequently 
such  goods  pay  twice,  or  tliree  times,  or  four 
times  80  per  cent  on  their  value ;  and  a  mer- 
chant of  Fhiladelphia  has  informed  me  that 
under  this  iniquitous  minimum,  which  dis- 
guises the  tax  from  the  common  observer, 
the  fustian  which  is  worn  by  the  laboring  man 
pays  a  duty  of  140  per  cent. 

What  I  have  said  of  cotton  minimums  ap- 
plies to  others :  they  are  minimums  on  a  great 
variety  of  articles ;  and  in  every  case  the  re- 
sult is  exactly  the  same—an  arbitrary  valua- 
tion, false  in  fact,  and  making  all  the  low- 
priced  goods — such  as  worn  by  the  laboring 
part  of  the  community — pay  double,  treble, 
or  quadruple  the  amount  of  duty  named  in  the 
act. 

I  object  then,  again,  to  the  Senator's  aver- 
age. I  tell  him  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  and 
that  it  can  only  deceive  the  ignorant. 

The  acts  before  the  war  had  no  minimums. 
That  is  a  thing  of  modern  invention.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  differences  between  the  old 
system  and  the  new,  and  renders  it  impossible 
to  compare  their  averages  together. 

This  being  the  case,  how  can  an  average  be 
struck  from  the  legal  valuation,  the  minimum, 
without  being  utterly  untrue?  It  is  untrue, 
notoriously,  flagrantly  so ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for 
the  Senator  to  make  averages,  and  parade 
them  before  the  Senate,  formed  from  such  a 
data.  It  is  all  fallacious — all  erroneous — and 
can  deceive  nobody  but  those  unacqucdnted 
with  the  minimum  iniquities. 

But  the  Senator  has  two  objects  in  his 
average  making :  one  to  compare  duties  with  the 
revenue  acts  before  the  war,  the  other  to  show 
how  light  the  duties  are  under  the  act  of  1842. 
What  has  been  said  shows  how  fallacious  it  is  in 
relation  to  the  act  of  1842 :  one  word  will  show 
how  erroneous  it  is  in  relation  to  the  old  rev- 
enue duties.  There  were  no  minimums  among 
those  duties,  to  give  false  rates  of  duty  I  and 
the  free  goods  and  specie  are  included  in  his 
average  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  others.  And 
now,  one  word  on  these  free  goods.  There 
are  nearly  one  hundred  articles  free — almost 
the  whole  of  them  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
manufacturers ;  and  yet  the  gentleman's  ingo- 
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niona  mode  of  getting  an  average  will  sappose 
them  all  to  be  paying  20  per  cent.  duty. 

Mr.  SniMOKs  declared  that  he  had  been 
opposed  to  minimnms,  and  drew  a  report 
against  them,  and  drew  a  bill  from  which  they 
were  excluded. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  but  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  Senator's  report,  or 
bill,  but  of  the  act  that  was  passed— of  the  law 
that  is  in  the  book — and  which  has  the  mini- 
mums  in  it — ^and  which  minimums  present 
false  valuations,  which  the  Senator  has  used 
in  making  up  his  average. 

Here  Mr.  B.  read  the  act,  and  the  three 
minimums  which  it  imposed  on  different 
classes  of  cotton  goods,  and  all  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  laboring  classes.  He  dwelt  particularly 
on  cotton  velvets,  cords,  fustians,  moleskins, 
napped  cottons,  &o.,  supplying,  in  some  degree, 
the  place  of  coarse  •  woollens,  and  worn  by  the 
laborer.  He  repeated  that  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  had  told  him  that  fustians  worn 
by  day  laborera  in  that  city  were  subject  to  a 
duty  of  140  per  cent,  under  this  deceptive 
minimum,  which,  on  its  face,  purported  to 
put  85  upon  them.  He  stigmatized  this  as  a 
cruel  injustice  upon  the  laboring  part  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  SiMHONS  declared  that  he  had  corre- 
sponded with  merchants  of  New  York— ob- 
tained the  different  prices  of  these  articles — 
and  then  took  an  average,  which  he  found  to 
be  35  cents,  and  put  that  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Benton.  Still  the'  same  thing — ^making 
averages,  and  then  putting  that  average  in  a 
law  for  a  minimum  I  Kow  an  average  is  not 
a  minimum  nor  a  maximum ;  it  is  a  half-way 
point ;  but  the  law  makes  it  the  lowest  point- 
makes  the  middle  the  lower  end  I  and  then 
brings  up  all  from  below  to  that  point  to  be 
taxed  accordingly,  while  nothing  from  above 
is  brought  down  to  the  minimum.  It  is  all  up- 
wards, to  make  the  tax  the  higher,  and  highest 
upon  what  is  cheapest,  and  most  used — ^in  fact, 
wholly  used — by  the  laboring  part  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Simmons  entered  into  some  statements 
about  the  price  of  moleskins,  not  distinctly 
heard;  and  showed  some  specimens  of  new 
goods,  with  their  price,  &c.,  insisting  that  the 
average  taken  for  the  minimum  was  not  be- 
tween extreme  prices,  but  those  just  above 
and  below  85  cents  cost  the  square  yard.  • 

Mr.  Benton  would  go  back  to  the  real 
points:  these  were  digressions.  He  had  pre- 
sented the  great  fact  that  seven  millions  of 
people  in  1808,  under  the  low  duty  system, 
had  paid  16^  millions  of  revenue,  while  18 
millions,  under  the  high  duty  system,  vrith 
diflSculty  paid  18  millions.  There  was  no 
dispute  about  the  fact,  and  it  was  not  for  him 
to  account  for  it.  But  it  was  easily  accounted 
for.  Every  book  of  political  economy  showed 
that  moderate  duties  were  most  productive, 
because  they  increased  consumption,  and  di- 
minished smuggling.    This  was  a  reason  found 


in  the  books.  Another  reason  was  found  in 
the  condition  of  the  country,  which  was  then 
rich  and  happy," 

Mr.  Crittenden  asked  how  could  48  mil- 
lions of  imports,  which  he  believed  were 
those  of  1808,  after  deducting  re-exportations, 
pay  16  millions  at  the  low  rate  of  dnty  he 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  imports  of  the  year  did 
not  pay  it,  or  only  in  part.  Hie  importations 
of  previous  years  paid  it,  for  there  was  a  cr^t 
on  the  duties;  and  this  (said  Mr.  B.)  ^ows 
how  vain  it  is  to  go  by  single  years. 

Mr.  B.    was   done  with   this   part  of  the 
subject :  but  there  was  another  part  of  it  which 
claimed  his   attention.    He  had   listened   to 
nothing  with  more  pleasure  this  session  than 
to  the  indignant  manner  in  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  MoDuffie,)  in  his 
first   speech   on   the   tariff,    had   denounced 
political   legislation.     He    poured   a   stream 
of  hot  and  burning  eloquence  upon  the  legisla- 
tion which  looked  to  presidential    elections, 
and  prostituted  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the 
law-making  power,  to  the  execrable  business 
of  putting  up  or  putting  down  a  presidential 
candidate.    He  (Mr.  B.)  concurred  with  him 
in  the  lofty  and  indignant  feelings  which  he 
expressed,  and  had  hoped   that   the   Senate 
chamber  would  be  free  from  the  presence  of 
that  plague,   which,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt, 
spread   itself  everywhere.    The   Senate   bad 
been  free  from  it  until  this  day ;  but  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Rhode  Island  had  introduced  the 
presidential   candidates—- one  for  approbation 
— one  for  condemnation.    He  (Mr.  B.)  would 
not  imitate  him,  nor  follow  him,  but  considered 
all  that  he  had  said  on  tliat  sublect,  with  the 
lamentations  over  the   destruction  of  manu- 
factures and  ruin  of  laborers,  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  panic — a  cold-blooded,  studied 
commencement  of  a  panio^to  be  taken  up 
out  of  doors,  and  ran  through  the  land.    This 
was  mortifying  and  humiliating,  and  he  pro- 
foundly regretted  to  see  it.    We  had  panics 
enough  in  the  time  of  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  high-tariff  champions 
all  served  their  apprenticeship  to  panic  mak- 
ing then.    Destruction!   ruin!  loss  of  wages! 
loss  of  property !   the  bank  the  only  saviour 
of  the  people!  such  was  the  cry  in  the  bank 
panics !  and,  from  the  givings-out  of  this  day, 
all  this  is  to  be  repeated  by  tlie  high-tarLff 
party !  and  tariff  now,  like  bank  then,  is  to  be 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  people  from 
everlasting  perdition  I 

Mr.  Simmons  rose  simply  to  state,  that  in 
regard  to  what  he  had  said,  as  to  the  Senator's 
arguments  against  millionary  capitalists,  it  was 
simply  .that,  if  they  were  destroyed,  it  would 
involve  those  dependent  on  them  in  their 
destruction.  That  was  his  argument ;  not  that 
he  applied  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  any 
design  of  destroying  the  labor  of  the  working- 
man;  it  was  to  the  resultiS  of  the  Senator's 
propositions^  he  adverted.    He  had  spoken  of 
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the  effects  of  the  Senator's  doctrine.  As  to 
the  tables  he  had  produced,  he  explained  that 
he  had  got  those  tables  drawn  up,  with  the 
Tiew  of  contrasting  the  averages  of  the  first 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  averages  of  tiie 
last  twenty-five  years;  and  having  included 
in  both  the  free  goods,  he  could  not  see  that 
it  made  any  essential  difference,  the  same 
thing  being  done  for  the  last  period  as  for  the 
first  He  made  further  explanations  in  relation 
to  his  tables.  As  to  minimums,  he  said  he 
had  reported  *a^ainst  them,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  when  the  tariff 
of  1842  was  under  consideration,  and  in  favor 
of  the  home  valuation,  and  of  averages  being 
taken  for  computing  duties.  Under  the  bifi 
which  he  reported,  the  averages  would  have 
been  fairly  made.  He  had  endeavored  to 
make  them  correct;  and,  with  that  view, 
had  sought  for  the  best  information  the  country 
could  ^ord.  As  an  instance  of  the  fairness 
of  his  averages,  he  would  take  molasses,  set 
down  at  twenty-two  cents,  with  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

The  present  value  of  molasses  in  the  New 
York  market,  is  twenty-six  to  thirty  cents; 
under  his  bill,  had  it  been  adopted,  he  would 
take  twenty-eight  cents  as  the  average:  put- 
ting 25  per  cent,  on  that,  it  would  be  seven 
cents;  but  take  the  third  of  the  vidue,  and  it 
would  be  nine  cents  more  than  the  rate  of  duty 
he  had  proposed. 

He  had  always  said  that  the  minimum 
principle  was  not  the  fair  way  of  getting  at  the 
value,  but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which 
frauds  on  the  revenue  could  be  avoided  or 
guarded  against.  In  reference  to  what  he 
had  said  of  the  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  he  would  repeat  that, 
if  the  substantial  articles  of  life  were  allowed 
to  come  in  free,  the  effect  necessarily  must  be 
to  destroy  the  industry  of  the  country,  because 
these  necessaries  were  the  products  of  this 
country  itself.  His  (Mr.  S.'s)  ground  was,  that, 
if  the  Senator  carried  out  his  own  views,  the 
efiect  would  be  to  destroy  the  interests  he 
wished  to  protect. 

Here  an  informal  conversational  discusnon, 
in  an  under  tone,  took  place,  relative  to  the 
manner  of  taking  the  averages  according  to  the 
hill  Mr.  Bdimoks  had  reported  in  1842,  Messrs. 
Simmons,  Benton,  Oiuttendek,  and  others, 
from  their  seats,  making  incidental  observa- 
tions touching  particular  items. 

Mr.  McDuFFiB  made  a  short  explanation, 
not  distinctly  heard  in  the  giallery,  but  under- 
stood to  be  a  correction  of  a  mistake  he  had 
made  in  relation  to  a  particular  duty  being 
10  per  cent,  which  he  had  since  discovered  to 
be  15. 

Mr.  Choats  next  obtained  the  floor,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  subject  could  be 
postponed  to  some  day  next  week.  He  pre- 
sumed it  could  not  proceed  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  without  interfering  with  the  post-ofllce 
hiU. 


Several  suggestions  were  informally  made 
as  to  the  day  of  postponement ;  but  at  length 
it  was  understood  that,  by  laying  the  pending 
question  on  the  table,  it  could  be  called  up  any 
day  Mr.  0.  was  ready  to  proceed  with  his 
remarks. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Choate,  the  pending 
question  was,  in  conformity  with  this  under- 
standing, laid  on  the  table. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  28. 

Army  Appropriations, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  "Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Weller  in 
the  chair)  and  proceeded  tQ  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  for  the  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1644,  and  end- 
ing on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1846. 

The  pending  question  being  upon  the  amend- 
ment oifered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio- 
Mr.  Coles  said  he  could  not  consent,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  vote  against  a  measure 
of  retrenchment  without  explaining  the  reasons 
for  such  a  vote. 

It  had  been  said  that  these  officers  are  un- 
necessary. If  he  was  convinced  that  they 
were  unnecessary,  he  would  not  hesitate  an 
instant ;  but  he  had  taken  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  was  folly  convinced  that 
a  more  improper  course  could  not  be  taken 
than  that  of  making,  from  time  to  time,  hasty 
and  irregular  changes  in  the  army.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  70  officers  who  were 
altogether  useless — ^who  had  nothing  to  do. 
But  was  this  the  case? 

By  the  report   from  the   adjutant-general, 
there  are  70  graduates  from  West  Point  called 
supernumerary.    There  are  110  captains  and 
subalterns  absent  from  their  regiments — not 
all  on  furlough,  as  has  been  stated,  but  absent 
for  the  following  reasons:  87  on  duties  of  the 
general  staff;  20  at  West  Point,  as  professors, 
commanders,   &e.;    5  on  special  service;  12 
sick ;  one  suspended  by  general  court-martial ; 
25  on  furlough — making  110.    Fifty- eight  of 
the  above  supernumerary  officers  are  attached 
to  companies  in  the  place  of  officers  absent  as 
above  stated;  and  the  other  12  supemume- 
raries  are  attached — 1  to  the  engineer  corps ; 
4  to  the  topographical  corps;  and  7  to  the 
ordnance   corps;    making    up  the  whole  70 
on  active  duty.    The  Military  Academy  would 
furnish  25  in  addition  after  July  next,  but  the 
deaths,  resignations,  and  other  causes,  would 
create  more  vacancies  than  could  be  supplied 
by  the  25.    In  his  estimation,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  extravagance  to  disband  officers  who 
have  been  prepared  for  the  service  at  great 
expense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  continue  to 
prepare  others  at  the  Military  Academy. 
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Mr.  0.  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  when  it  was  so  destitute  of  military 
information  that  they  could  scarcely  get  hooks 
on  military  science,  and  had  to  employ  British 
deserters  to  teach  the  officers  the  plainest 
duties.  Indeed,  after  the  war,  they  had  to 
send  to  Europe  for  an  engineer,  who  had  cost 
the  government  millions  of  dollars.  The  ob- 
ject in  forming  the  peace  establishment,  was  to 
have  an  army  so  constituted  as  to  keep  alive 
some  military  knowledge  in  the  country. 
The  principle  adopted  in  1821  was  to  reduce 
the  army  to  the  lowest  limits  required  to  keep 
alive  that  military  knowledge,  to  garrison  the 
posts,  to  guard  the  Indian  frontiers,  and  to 
have  an  army  which  could  be  expanded  to 
double  its  force  in  case  of  emergency.  That 
policy  had  been  continued  till  this  time.  If 
this  policy  was  a  bad  one,  let  it  be  abandoned, 
and  not  only  reduce  these  second  lieutenants, 
but  reduce  the  whole  army.  To  be  consistent 
in  making  this  reduction,  they  should  also 
reduce  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  into 
one,  reduce  the  artillery  one-half,  and  reduce  the 
eight  regiments  of  infantry  into  four.  One-half 
of  the  number  of  officers  might  then  be  disbanded. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
military  establishment  was  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  most  efficient  that  could  be 
adopted,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  alter  it. 
As  a  measure  of  economy,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  amendment  would  not  produce  the 
results  that  the  gentleman  who  advocated  it 
contemplated.  For  the  purposes  of  retrench- 
ment, he  was  going  much  farther  than  this 
amendment  proposed,  and  for  correcting  the 
abuses  and  reducing  the  extravagances  in  the 
army  which  had  hitherto  remained  untouched. 
If  they  took  up  this  little  matter  alone  and  let 
others  of  more  importance  remain  untouched, 
they  would  accomplish  nothing  valuable  in  the 
way  of  retrenchment.  There  were  extrava- 
gances and  abuses  in  the  army  which  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to,  but  they  principaUy  arose 
from  the  injudicious  legislation  of  Congress. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  estimates  for  the  army 
proper  amounted  to  only  three  millions;  but 
there  were  other  objects  of  expenditure,  which 
he  had  not  heard  the  greatest  advocates  for 
economy  complain  of.  Were  there  not  gentle- 
men here  who  were  complaining  of  the  extrav- 
agances of  the  army,  who  were  ready  to  vote 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  estimates  under  the 
army  head,  which  did  not  properly  belong  to 
the  army — such  as  for  harbors  and  rivers, 
pensions  to  widows  and  soldiers,  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  Indian  service?  He  found  many 
gentlemen,  whose  remarks  were  calculated  to 
throw  odium  on  the  army,  always  voting  for 
one  or  all  of  these  objects. 

Mr.  0.  said  that,  instead  of  cutting  down 
these  supernumerary  officers,  the  cheapest 
course  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cadets*  at  the  Military  Academy  to  150,  and  by 


this  means,  the  supernumeraries  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  army  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  He  would  also  reduce  the  number 
of  professors  at  West  Point,'  and  in  this  waj 
an  annual  amount  would  be  saved  eqoal  to 
that  proposed  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dana  made  some  remarks  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  and  contended  that  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  army  was  too  great  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  privates.  The 
supernumeraries  were  xmnecessary,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  performing  the  duties 
of  the  commissioned  officers  who  were  absent 

Mr.  D  argued  that  this  was  the  j^roper  time 
for  retrenchment,  if  the  House  intenaed  any 
measure  of  that  kind,  and  that,  by  waiting  for 
another  bill,  they  would  lose  the  opportunity 
altogether. 

Mr.  Oabboll  deprecated  these  attacks  on 
the  officers  whose  employment  was  under  con- 
sideration,  without  proof  that  they  were 
unemployed;  and  he  justified  their  retention 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
country  in  peace  to  prepare  for  war. 

Mr.  TuoMAB  Smith  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
diminution  of  the  public  expenditure;  and 
hence  he  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  if  the  House  waited  for  the  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  these  reforms 
would  never  be  efltected;  for  they  could  not 
possibly  have  any  assurance  that  that  bill  would 
come  up  before  the  end  of  the  session,  when 
it  woula  be  too  late  to  receive  the  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  He  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  adopt  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed; for  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
bill  of  the  gentlemah  from  South  Carolina,  for 
which  he  (Mr.  S.)  should  also  vote,  when  it 
came  up.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
organization  of  the  army,  but  he  was  opposed 
to  an  army  of  officers  without  men;  for  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
a  republic  was  based.  He  believed,  if  war 
should  come,  it  would  be  much  easier  then  to 
obtain  officers  than  fighting-men.  He  was  not 
one  that  believed  that  science  alone  was  ne- 
cessary to  do  our  fighting;  but  he  believed 
that  such  science  had  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  amongst  our  people ;  so  that  science 
could  be  found  amongst  them,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  that  would  fight  as  bravely, 
and  exhibit  as  much  skill  as  any  of  those  who 
were  educated  at  West  Point. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  educated  at  "West 
Point  under  such  circumstances  would  have  to 
be  set  aside,  for  they  were  not  qualified  for  the 
battle-field ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  vote  for 
the  amendment.  It  had  been  asked  what 
those  young  gentlemen  were  to  do?  to  which 
he  replied,  that  they  should  be  content  with 
the  education  and  the  consequent  advantages 
which  the  country  had  given  tiiem,  without 
being  thrown  as  a  burden  on  the  oountiy  in 
the  time  of  peace,  with  their  servants  and 
forage.    There  were  the  various  professions  of 
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the  coQDtry  open  to  them,  and  they  should  labor 
for  themselves,  as  others  of  onr  citizens  were 
compelled  to  do.  If^  however,  no  profession 
iras  open  to  them,  let  them  carry  their  scien- 
tific attainments  into  agricnltural  pursuits,  in 
which  they  might  be  made  available  both  to 
their  own  and  to  their  country's  interests. 
But  there  was  another  reason  why  he  should 
give  support  to  this  amendment.  He  was 
desirous  to  diminish  the  appropriations,  and 
the  amendment  w^ould  reduce  the  proposed 
appropriations  of  this  bill  some  $80,000  or 
$90,000. 

He  did  not  desire  to  embarrass  or  detain  the 
committee,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  House  to  come  up  and 
make  this  retrenchment,  and  dispense  with 
these  unnecessary  and  supernumerary  officers. 
He  had  the  intention  of  proposing  another 
amendment,  if  in  order,  that  in  the  event  of 
proniotioDs  becoming  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  excision  of  these  supernumeraries,  such 
promotions  should  be  made  from  the  line  of  the 
army.  Whenever  a  young  man  was  found 
who  had  recommen€ed  himself  by  his  service 
in  the  ranks  for  four  or  five  years,  he  should 
be  placed  in  the  line  of  promotion.  This  was 
the  way  to  give  character  and  standing  to  the 
army. 

Mr.  Bbengue  said  he  desired  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  committee  but  a  moment. 
They  were  caUed  on  now  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  the  public  service,  and  he  held 
it  to  be  a  valuable  maxim  where  money  was 
to  be  appropriated,  to  know  beforehand  t^iat  it 
was  actually  required  for  the  public  service. 
It  was  not  incumbent  on  the  advocates  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion that  these  officers,  who,  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  Army  Register,  were  called 
Bupemumeraries,  were  useless ;  but  it  was  in- 
cmnbent  on  those  who  advocated  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  to  establish  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  and  satisfy  the  House  that 
the  public  service  required  the  expenditure; 
and  unless  the  public  service  did  require  it, 
they  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  authority 
to  expend  it. 

He  was  for  maintaining  such  an  army  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  required.  Thus 
far  would  he  go  as  willingly  as  any  member 
of  the  House,  but  not  an  inch  beyond  it.  He 
made  no  sounding  phrases  about  retrench- 
ment or  useless  expenditures.  If  the  public 
service  required  millions,  he  would  vote  mil- 
lions. This  was  his  notion  of  the  duty  incum- 
bent upon  him  in  reference  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  He  would  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HuKT  said  he  did  not  rise  to  prolong 
the  debate.  He  merely  desired  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  It  would  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  supernumeraries, 
when  they  entered  into  the  service,  came 
under  an  engagement  to  serve  the  country  for 
a  term  of  years,  which  is  not  yet  expired. 


He  did  not  contend  that  it  was  strictly  a  legal 
contract  which  could  be  enforced  upon  techni- 
cal grounds  in  a  court  of  law,  but  the  good 
faith  which  every  Government  was  bound  to 
observe  would  dictate  the  strict  observance  of 
tlie  implied  terms  of  such  contract.  Mr.  H. 
proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding 
the  words,  "  who  shall  have  served  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  term  of  their  original  engage- 
ment." 

Mr.  Patteeson  said  he  agreed  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  if  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  supernumerary  officers,  they 
should  make  no  appropriation  for  them.  But 
he  had  received  a  memorandum  from  the  head 
of  the  army,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  69  supernumeraries,  and  that  they  were 
all  as  fully  employed  as  any  of  the  officers 
were.  The  great  bugbear  seemed  to  be  that 
they  were  called  supernumeraries. 

Mr.  McDowell  referred  to  the  law  of  1812 
to  show  that  this  corps  of  supernumerary 
officers  was  designed  to  fill  the  vacancies  oc- 
curring from  year  to  year  in  the  army. 

Mr.  MoD.  said  it  was  plain  that  when  that 
law  was  framed,  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  seventy  or  eighty  supernumerary  officers 
should  be  quartered  on  the  Government  in  time 
of  peace,  at  enormous  expense;  and  that  the 
President,  in  retaining  them  in  service,  had 
misconstrued  it.  Mr.  MoD.  then  went  on  to 
say,  that  it  was  the  solemn  and  imperious  duty 
of  the  House  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
people  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  now  they  had  the  power  of  re- 
trenching, they  should  not  let  the  opportunity  es- 
cape them  by  waiting  for  another  bill.  He  would 
have  preferred  acting  first  on  the  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  CMr.  Black  ;) 
but  as  the  House  had  commenced  on  this,  he 
was  willing  to  go  on  with  it.  Holding  himself 
at  all  times  ready  to  apply  the  pruning- 
knife  of  reform,  whenever  it  could  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  he 
would  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  In  giving  this  vote,  how- 
ever, he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  casting  the 
slightest  imputation  on  the  officers  who  were 
educated  at  West  Point.  He  believed  the 
mfgority  of  them  to  be  very  deserving  young 
men,  and  many  of  them  had  behaved  with 
great  gallantry  in  their  country's  service  in 
Florida.  His  object  was  to  retrench  the  public 
expenditures  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with 
advantage;  and  he  had  no  reference  to  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Sample  supported  the  amendment ;  and 
argued  that  the  supernumeraries  ought  to  be 
discharged,  as  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
no  real  use  for  them.  He  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  these  young  men,  who  had  received 
good  educations  at  the  public  expense,  to  send 
them  out  into  the  useful  and  active  employ- 
ments of  life,  rather  than  that  they  should  live 
in  idleness  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  and 
contract  vicious  habits. 
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Mr.  Pattessoit  asked  leave  to  explain. 
He  had  stated  before,  on  official  authority, 
that  these  officers  were  actively  and  nsefcdly 
employed  in  iGJling  the  places  of  those  officers 
who  had  been  drawn  from  the  army  to  do 
duty  in  the  staff,  or  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Black  opposed  the  amendment 
with  much  earnestness,  contending  that  there 
was  ample  employment  for  these  supernume- 
rary officers,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  service  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
army  as  they  occur. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Black  asked  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  make  some  statements  which  he  ha^ 
taken  from  the  Army  Register.  The  number 
of  officers  of  the  line  employed  on  staff  duty  was 
64,  viz.,  on  the  general  staff,  86 ;  at  the  military 
academy,  20 ;  and  on  special  service,  9 ; — mak- 
ing 64  in  all.  In  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  there 
were  3  company  officers,  and  61  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  or  20}^ 
privates,  to  each  company  officer.  In  the  artil- 
lery, there  were  4  officers,  and  60  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  or  12^ 
privates  to  1  company  officer.  In  the  infantry, 
there  were  8  company  officers,  and  62  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates ; 
or  17  privates  to  1  commissioned  officer.  Of 
the  64  staff  officers  from  the  line,  there  were 
87  from  the  artillery,  who  have  40  supernu- 
merary, first  lieutenants ;  and,  therefore,  every 
company  in  that  arm  had  three  company 
officers,  and  three  to  spare.  The  other  27 
staff-officers  form  the  ten  regiments  of  dra- 
goons and  infantry,  embracing  one  hundred 
companies;  and,  therefore,  one-fourth  of  these 
companies  have  but  two  company  officers; 
but,  by  the  bill  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  submitted  to 
the  House,  eight  of  these  twenty-seven  officers 
were  returned  to  the  line;  so  that  these  ten 
regiments  would  have  to  furnish  about  two 
officers  to  the  staff  from  each  regiment.  Now, 
he  learned,  from  very  good  authority,  that 
our  very  large  staff,  which  he  in  no  way  con- 
demned, was  got  up  with  the  understanding 
that'  a  great  part  of  it  could  be  spared  from  the 
line,  and  at  a  small  increase  of  expense.  He 
had  no  objections  to  the  staff.  He  believed 
it  to  be  essential  to  our  skeleton  organization, 
and  would  prove  more  valuable  in  an  emer- 
gency than  any  other  part  of  the  army.  By 
the  organization  of  the  army  there  were  733 
commissioned  officers,  600  sergeants,  660  cor- 
porals, 14  sergeant  meters,  and  14  quarter- 
master sergeants — ^making  1,921  commissioned 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  There 
were^  302  musicians,  100  artificers  and  black- 
smiths, 260  enlisted  men  of  ordnance,  and 
6,040  privates.  Taking  the  whole  number  of 
commissioned  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  there  were  about  one  commissioned 
officer  and  two  non-commissioned  officers  to 
ten  privates,  without  counting  the  supernu- 
merary second  lieutenants.  He  made  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  B.  said,  without  any  unkind  feelings 
to  these  supernumerary  officers,  and  without 


any  hostility  to  West  Point.  His  object  was 
to  curtail  the  expenditures  of  the  €k)vernment, 
and  lop  off  all  offices  that  could  be  dispensed 
with  without  injury  to  the  public  service. 
While  up,  he  would  state  that  the  biU  reported 
by  him  for  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  army 
had  been  printed  and  just  laid  on  the  tables  of 
the  members,  and  be  would  ask  the  indulgenee 
of  the  House  to  read  the  12th  section  of  it 
Mr.  B.  then  read  the  12th  section  of  the  bill 
as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  furiher  enaeted.  That  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  making 
further  provision  for  the  corps  of  engineers,'*  ap- 
proved April  29,  1812,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed ;  and  that  Ihe  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  forthwith  discharge  all  the  supemimie- 
rary  second  lieutenants  from  the  army  of  the 
United  States ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  him  from  appointing  any  of  the  supema- 
merary  second  lieutenants  to  such  vacancies  as  inay 
hereafter  occur  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  is  further  provided,  that  each  supernumerary 
second  lieutenant,  discharged  under  this  act,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  three  months*  extra  compen- 
sation, agreeable  to  his  present  pay  and  emolu- 
ments. 

He  concluded  with  the  observation  that  ho 
had  no  unkind  feelings  towards  these  young 
officers,  and  was  only  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McKay  explained  what  had  been  the 
legislation  on  this  subject  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  number  of  commissioned 
officers  was  greater  to  each  company,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men,  than  hitherto 
employed,  and  that  many  of  these  officers  were 
unnecessary.  He,  however,  stated  that  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  could 
not  avoid  making  an  appropriation  for  these 
officers;  they  had  no  discretion  to  do  other- 
wise than  they  had  done,  though  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  supernu- 
merary lieutenants.  The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  however,  directed  him  to  report  a 
resolution  to  the  House,  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  session,  by  which  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  discharging  all,  or  a  part,  of 
those  supernumerary  lieutenants.  That  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  made  any  specific  report  to 
the  House;  but  that  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  might  understand  the  ground 
on  which  his  opinion  was  predicated,  he  wonld 
briefly  advert  to  the  state  of  the  army,  and 
its  organization  at  various  periods. 

He  then  quoted  various  enactments,  and 
amongst  other  things,  showed  that,  in  1786, 
when  the  first  act  was  passed  on  the  subject^ 
there  was  one  captain  and  two  lieutenants  to 
each  company  of  sixty  privates.  In  1798,  the 
number  of  officers  were  still  three,  and  tbe 
number  of  privates  fifty-two.    In  1800,  the 
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onmber  of  officers   was   the   Bume,  and  the 
number  of  privates   ranged  from  eighty  to 
ninety;  and  it  was  only  during  the  war  that 
the  number  of  company  officers  was  increased 
to  four.    In  1816,  lor  tiie  first  time,  the  num- 
ber authorized  to  be  employed  was  five,  that 
being  the  dose  of  the  war ;  but  the  number  of 
privates   was   then  one  hundred.    But  now 
there  were  five  officers  for  each  company  of 
forty-two  men^  irrespective  of  these  supernu- 
merary lieutenants.    He  spoke  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
attached  these  supernumerary  officers  to  the 
artillery  corps,  and  likewise  to  the  engineer 
corps  and  ordnance  department ;  and  read  ex- 
tracts from  a  work  on  the  condition  of  the 
British  army,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  five 
commissioned  officers  were  deemed  too  many 
for  each    company  of  British    soldiers.    He 
said  he  believed  there  was  no  necessity  for  so 
many  of  these  supemumei^uy  lieutenants ;  he 
believed  four  commissioned  officers   to  com- 
mand 42  men,   composing  each  company  of 
artillery,     were    sufficienuy    ample,    but   he 
would  not  propose  to  reduce  them;  he  did, 
however,    think    the    committee    should    be 
cautious  how  they  acted  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed   by    the    gentleman    from    Ohio.    He 
trusted  they  would  not  precipitate  action,  and 
suggested  &at  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  should  be  withdrawn  or  voted 
down,  and  that  the  then  appropriation  should 
be  reduced  by  the  $80,000  reported  for  the 
supemnmerary  officers,  and  that  the  appro- 
priation for  &em  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
on  a  discussion  of  which  the  House  could  de- 
termine what  change  should  be   made,  and 
what   appropriation  should  be   voted.    That 
course  would  impose  a  moral  constraint  on  the 
House  to  act  on  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Ketrenchment,  and  would  avoid  the  evil  of 
encumbering  the  bill  now  before  the  commit- 
tee with  propositions  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
army. 

Mr.  BninrKSBHOFF  opposed  the  suggestion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Hr.  Hamlik  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Hammett  opposed  the  suggestion  of  the 
chfiirman  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  McKat  said  he  h'ad  trusted  that  the 
committee  would  vote  down  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio ;  and  if  a  majority 
agreed  with  him  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
nnmber  of  these  officers  ought  to  be  reduced,  the 
amount  inserted  in  the  bill  should  be  reduced ; 
and  afterwards,  if  it  were  considered  necessary, 
the  whole  nnmber  might  be  dispensed  with. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Adahs  and  C.  Johnson. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  and  negatived. 

The  question  recurred  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  tellers  were 


appointed,    who   reported   84   votes   in   the 
affirmative  and  29  in  the  negative. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  regarded  this  vote 
as  an  index,  that  the  committee  were  in  favor, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Retrenchment;  inasmuch  as 
that  report  proposed  a  considerable  reduction, 
and  as  those  reductions  could  not  be  made  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  he  hoped  the  bill  would 
be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  bill  (No.  266)  for 
the  regulation  of  the  pay  of  the  army  would 
be  taken  up. 

*  Mr.  Hopkins  moved  tl^atthe  House  acyoum; 
which  motion  was  carried,  and 

The  House  adjourred. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tttesdat,  April  2. 
Rep(yrtfrom  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildinffs, 

The  President  f>r<7  tern,  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings,  made  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  l^e  Senate,  transmitting  statements  of  the 
amount  of  moneys  received  by  the  Government 
for  lots  sold  in  Washington  City.  The  follow- 
ing statements  were  copied  from  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner,  viz : 

It  appears  from  the  records  in  his  office  that 
there  were  assigned  to  the  United  States  by 
the  original  proprietors,  lots  to  the  number  of 
10,136 ;  and  that  there  have  been  sold  of  that 
number  for  public  purposes,  7,610  for  the  sum 
of  $765,676  44. 

The  number  of  lots  conveyed  under  donations 
from  Congress,  to  charitable  and  literary  insti- 
tutions, were  771,  and  valued  at  $70,000,  viz : 

For  the  Orphan  Asylum  29  lots  valued  at  -  $10,000 
"  Sisters  of  Charity  70 
«*  Colombian  College  182 
**  Georgetown  do.    490 

There  remain  unsold  at  this  time  1,755  lots, 
which,  at  the  present  assessment,  are  worth 
$64,153  39. 

There  are  21  avenues  and  116  streets.  The 
avenues  vary  from  120  to  160  feet  in  width ; 
the  streets  from  80  to  160  feet  in  width,  and 
embrace  a  distance  of  228  miles. 

The  streets  and  avenues  contain  2,654  acres, 
or  115,608,240  square  feet  of  land,  and  were 
transferred  to  the  Government  without  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  the  same. 

The  quantity  of  land  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  division  of  the  same 
between  the  United  States  and  the  ori^nal 
proprietors  in  the  City  of  Washington,  was 
641  acres  1  rood  and  29  perches,  or  28,584,- 
745i  square  feet.  The  reservations  were  17  in 
number,  as  follows : 

1.  The  President's  square,  on  which 
are  erected  the  President's  mansion 
and  the  State,  Treasury,  War,  and    a.  r.  p. 
Navy  Departments  -  -  83  1  22 


it 


i( 


C( 

u 


10,000 
25,000 
25,000 
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A. 


0 
3 


p. 

8 
9 


2.  Capitol  square  and  mall,  (Capitol,)  227 
S.  The  park    -  -  -  -  29 

4.  University  square  (new  observa- 
tory) .  -  - 

5.  The  fort  at  Turkey  Buzzard  (Green- 
leafs)  Point  (arsenal  and  peniten- 
tiary) .  -  - 

6.  The  west  market  on  the  Potomac, 
covered  with  water. 

7.  The  centre-market  (market-house)  - 

8.  The  national  church  square  (patent 
office) 

9.  Judiciary  square  (city  hall,  new  jail, 
and  insane  hospital) 

10  North  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  be- 
tween 8d  and  4^  streets  west 

11.  Between  North  B  and  C  streets  and 

2d  and  3d  streets  west 

12.  North  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  be- 
tween 2d  and  3d  streets  west 

18.  Hospital  square  (magazine  and  alms- 
house)        -  -  - 

14.  Navy-yard  square,  (navy-yard,  &c.,)  12  3  15 

15.  Eastern      market-house     (market- 
house)         -  -  -  -    1  0  21 

16.  Do.  do  -  -    1  0  28 
17  The  town-house  square        •  -  21  1  29 


.  19  1    2 


-  28  2  81 


2  8  28 

4  0  25 


-  19  1  27 


-    6  0  81 


8  2  84 
1  1  04 


-  77  0  26 


Total 


541  1  29 


For  these  the  Govemnaent  paid  at  the  rate  of 
|66f  per  acre,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $86,- 
099,  from  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  city 
lots.  These  reservations  were  all  carefully 
selected  by  President  Washington  for  public 
purposes.  It  was  his  intention  that  the  larger 
ones  should  be  substantially  enclosed,  and 
planted  with  ornamental  shade  trees,  and  that 
there  should  be  gravel  walks  and  carriage  ways 
for  citizens  and  strangers  to  exercise  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  in  carriages,  for  health  or  recrea- 
tion. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Jabna-qut,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wbdi^esdat,  April  8. 
The  Military  Academy, 

Mr.  Brsese  remarked  that,  having  been,  un- 
fortunately, out  of  his  seat  on  the  morning  of 
yesterday,  when  the  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  passed,  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  calling 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  thus  recording  liis 
vote  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  stated 
that  he  was  under  instructions  by  the  General 
Assefinbly  of  his  State  to  give  such  a  vote,  and 
it  entirely  accorded  with  his  own  views  to  do 
so.  He  was  opposed  to  the  institution,  and 
hoped  the  vote  by  which  it  was  passed  would 
be  reconsidered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Ghaib  remarked  that  the  motion  would 
come  up  in  its  order. 

Mr.  Allen  then,  when  the  time  had  arrived, 
moved  the  reconsideration. 


Mr.  Eyans  remarked  that  the  motion  to  con- 
sider could  be  made  a  test  vote. 

Messrs.  Allen,  Kino,  and  Semplb  maintidned 
that  a  vote  on  its  reconsideration  could  not  be 
considered  a  test  vote.  The  merits  of  the  bill 
could  not  be  involved  upon  a  vote  to  recon- 
sider. Mr.  KiNQ  said  he  would  vote  for  the 
reconsideration,  yet  he  was  friendly  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  should  vote  for  it.  The 
courtesy  of  the  Senate  had  always  accorded 
to  Senators  an  opportunity  to  record  their  votes 
against  a  measure  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  vote  against,  as  was  the  case  of  the 
Senators  from  Illinois.  He  expressed  a  hope, 
^erefore,  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
withdraw  any  opposition  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

After  some  further  remarks  of  a  conversa- 
tional character, 

Mr.  Evans  withdrew  his  objection,  and  the 
vote  was  reconsidered ;  and  the  question  recur- 
ring on  the  passage  of  the  bill — 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  he  intended  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  he  chose  to 
place  his  vote  upon  the  principle  that  an  appro- 
priation bill  was  not  the  proper  place  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  the  propriety  of  abolishing  an 
institution  which  had  so  long  existed  as  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  We  provided 
by  such  bills  merely  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  into  execution 
existing  laws ;  but  when  we  desired  to  repeal, 
or  change  these  laws,  we  passed  separate  bills 
for  this  purpose.  Now,  (Mr.  B.  said,)  that 
should  any  bill  come  before  the  Senate  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing,  modifying,  or  altering  the 
laws  established  in  the  Military  Academy,  he 
would  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
with  a  mind  perfectly  uncommitt-ed  by  the  vote 
which  he  intended  to  give  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. Whilst  the  academy  existed  under  acts 
of  Gongress,  especially  after  the  other  House 
had  passed  an  appropriation  bill  in  obedience 
to  these  acts,  he  would  not,  during  their  contin- 
uance, abolish  the  academy  suddenly  and  with- 
out consideration,  by  withholding  the  appro- 
priation necessary  for  its  support.  This  was 
not  the  proper  mode  of  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  he  had  always  opposed  such  legisla- 
tion in  a  mere  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Bbebsb  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  They  were  ordered,  and 
taken.    The  result  was  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Fos- 
ter, Francis,  Fulton,  Huger,  Huntington,  Jamagin, 
King,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Sevier,  Simmons,  Tallmadge,  Upham,  Woodbridge, 
and  Wright— 27. 

Kats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bag- 
by,  Breese,  Colquitt,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Semple, 
Tappan,  and  Woodbury — 11. 

Bo  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Thtbsday,  April  4. 

Military  Academy, 

Mr.  Bbeesr  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  to- 
morrow ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  Military 
Academj  at  West  Point,  New  York. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRE8KNTATIVES. 

Thubsdat,  April  4. 
Pay  of  the  Army, 

On  motion  \yf  Mr.  Coles,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Wblleb  in  the  chair.  The  com- 
mittee then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  regulating  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Holmes  submitted  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Be  it  enacted^  That  hereafter  no  officer  or  private 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
compelled  to  attend  any  public  religious  worship, 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  which  said 
officer  or  soldier  may  be  attached,  are  opposed  to 
such  form  of  worship. 

Mr.  H.  explained  that  his  reason  for  offering 
this  amendment  was,  that  several  cases  had 
occurred  in  which  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
compelled  to  attend  Protestant  places  of  wor- 
ship, which  they  were  conscientiously  opposed 
to ;  and,  in  one  case,  a  soldier,  for  persisting  in 
refusing  to  enter  a  church,  to  the  religious  tenets 
of  which  he  was  opposed,  was  marched  back 
to  the  barracks,  and  there  put  in  confinement, 
to  await  his  trial  by  a  court-martial.  While  he 
approved  of  the  soldiers  attending  places  of 
religious  worship,  yet  he  thought  that,  where  a 
man  entertained  conscientious  scruples  against 
entering  a  particular  church,  he  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PsTTrr  offered  the  following  amendment 
to  the  amendment: 

Promded^  That  no  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor  in  the 
serTicc  of  the  United  States  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend  upon  any  form  of  religious  worship. 

Mr.  P.  addressed  the  committee  in  support 
of  his  amendment,  and  expressed  his  objections 
to  a  soldier  being  compelled  to  go  to  church 
atalL 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  by 
the  hands  of  A.  Dickina,  Esq.,  informing  the 
House  that  the  Senate  had  passed  various  bills, 
amongst  which  were  the  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  West  Point  Military  Academy 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  SOth  June,  1845, 
and  a  bill  mtdcing  appropriations  for  the  forti- 
fications of  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period,  the  latter  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PsTirr  then  resumed  his  speech,  and 
spoke  at  some  length  in  support  of  his  views  on 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Black  opposed  the  amendment.      | 


Mr.  Hale  proposed  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment, and  spoke  in  favor  of  his  proposition. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided 
that  Congress  should  pass  no  law  respecting 
the  establishment  of  religion;  and  believing 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  compel  anybody 
to  attend  any  form  of  religious  worship,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  latter  clause  of  the  amendment, 
and  therefore  had  proposed  to  strikei  it  out. 
That  religion  alone  was  true  and  acceptable 
which  came  from  the  heart;  and  hence  he  was 
opposed  to  religion  being  a  part  of  the  soldier's 
drill. '  The  Christian  religion  did  not  depend 
on  the  aid  of  the  sword  or  of  legislation ;  and 
he  was,  in  consequence,  opposed  to  its  being 
made  a  part  of  military  discipline. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  regretted  that  a  pro- 
position had  been  offered  to  the  House  which 
would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  exhibition  of 
blasphemy,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
listen,  from  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  He 
did  not  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  say  a 
word  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  after 
the  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of  the  House 
on  Saturday  lost ;  but  ho  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  proposition  which  had  been  submitted 
would  not  receive  the  countenance  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  it  was  negatived,  as  was  also  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  The  ques- 
tion recurred  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cabeoll  rose,  but  not  because  he  appre- 
hended any  danger  existed  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment :  he  rose  to  say  that  he  did  not 
deem  such  a  regulation  necessary,  for  he  could 
not  conceive  that  any  oflScer  would  violate  the 
conscience  of  any  soldierly  compelling  hi^ 
attendance  on  a  form  of  religious  worship  to 
which  he  was  conscientiously  opposed.  He 
had  risen  also  to  express  the  great  mortification 
he  had  felt  at  the  attack  upon  religion  to 
which  they  had  listened.  Was  it  believed  by 
any  member  of  that  House,  that  the  influences 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  not  as  salutary 
upon  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  as  upon  the 
private  citizens  of  this  country  ?  He  hoped  no 
such  opinion  existed  there ;  for  the  influences  of 
the  Christian  religion  were  beneficial  to  every 
class. 

It  took  away  from  temptations  to  vice  in 
private,  and  still  more  did  it  do  so  in  the  army ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  it  was  observed, 
would  tiiie  bravery,  the  discipline,  the  resard 
for  virtue  in  every  respect,  be  promoted.  The 
history  of  the  world  was  conclusive  upon  this 
point.  Wherever  the  system  had  extended,  its 
benefits  were  manifest ;  and  ^ust  in  proportion 
as  its  observance  could  be  inculcated  in  the 
army,  just  in  that  proportion  would  vice  be 
diminished.  He  did  not  propose  to  detain  the 
committee,  but  merely  to  express  his  hope  that 
the  amendment  would  be  rejected. 
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The  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
negative. 

Mr,  Black  moved  that  the  committee  rise, 
and  report  the  hill. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time ;  and  the 
question  being  on  its  passage,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  for,  and  ordered ;  and  being  taken, 
resulted — yeas  109,  nays  36. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  April  8. 
Death  of  H<m,  Heman  Allen  Moore, 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  jour- 
nal— 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  their  clerk,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Heman  Allen  Moobe,  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions  testifying 
the  respect  of  that  body  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased ;  which  being  read, 

Mr.  Tappan  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  The  message  from  the  House, 
announcing  the  death  of  my  honorable  colleague 
of  that  body,  imposes  on  me  the  solemn  and 
painful  duty  of  moving  the  honors  usually  paid 
to  the  memory  of  those  who,  having  been  our 
brethren  in  the  public  service,  have  left  us  to 
pass  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

Heman  Ai-i-en  Moorb  was  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Plainfield,  Vermont.  His  jiarents  were 
respectable,  but  poor.  He  was  a  self-educated 
man.  About  six  years  ago  he  removed  to  Ohio 
and  settled  with  his  family  in  the  city  of 
Columbus.  He  had  chosen  the  law  for  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  being  poor,  he  sought  and  obtain- 
ed employment  as  a  schoolmaster  for  present 
support.  His  learning,  his  J^ents,  and  correct 
deportment,  soon  gained  for  him  the  good  will 
of  the  society  around  him ;  his  business  as  a 
lawyer  increasing,  he  devoted  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  its  labors ;  and  such  was  his  character 
and  standing,  that  before  he  had  lived  in  the 
State  six  years,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  adjutant-general  of  her  militia.  At  the  last 
election  for  member  of  Congress  in  Ohio  in  the 
Columbus  district,  in  which  were  many  able 
men  who  were  candidates  for  nomination,  he 
was  preferred  to  all  his  competitors,  and  was 
elected  by  the  people. 

Generid  Moobe  had  not  been  many  weeks 
attending  Congress,  until  he  was  compelled  by 
disease  to  devote  his  whole  care  to  his  own 
preservation ;  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  attend 
again  in  a  few  days  in  the  House,. but  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  exerting  himself  beyond  his 
strength ;  the  advice  of  his  friends  coincided 
with  his  own  opinion  that  a  visit  to  his  family, 
the  exercise  of  the  journey,  and  the  repose  and 
kind  attentions  he  would  there  receive,  would 
restore  his  health.  It  was  a  mistake ;  for,  from 
the  time  he  left  here,  his  strength  declined ;  and 


when  he  arrived  there  on  the  81st  of  March,  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  returned  to  his  family 
but  to  die  in  their  embraces.  On  the  8d  of 
April  he  expired. 

General  Moobe  was  a  well-educated  man. 
Though  not  blest  with  a  hardy  frame  and 
robust  health,  he  possessed  great  intellectoal 
energy.  His  death  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four  is  a  calamity  to  his  family,  and  a  great  loss 
to*  the  State  which  had  adopted  him.     His 

Eolitical  opinions  were  soundly  democratic  Of 
is  opinions  upon  theological  subjects,  nothing 
is  known.  His  character  was  pure  and  virtu- 
ous ;  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that 

**  For  forms  of  faith  while  graceless  bteots  fli^t. 
His  can't  be  wrong  i^hose  life  is  in  the  Tight" 

Mr.  T.  concluded  by  submitting  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Jteaolvedj  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  oeep 
sensibility  the  communication  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Heman  Allen  Moore,  a  representative  in  Coogresa 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved^  That  in  token  of  sincere  and  high  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Senate  will  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm,  as  .mourning,  for  thirty  days  ;  and  as 
a  further  remark  of  respect, 

Eewlvedj  That  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  resolutions 
being  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  accordingly  adjourned. 
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Death  of  Son,  Heman  Allen  Moore. 

Mr.  Welleb  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  Speaker :  Death  has  again  been  amongst 
us.  Another  of  our  associates  has  been  taken 
from  this  hall,  and  transferred  to  another,  and, 
I  trust,  a  better  world — to  a  "  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  My  col- 
league, the  honorable  Heman  Allen  Moore — 
who,  but  a  few  days  since,  stood  upon  this  floor 
as  one  of  the  proud  representatives  of  a  great 
and  powerful  State,  now  sleeps  in  the  silent 
tomb ;  his  spirit  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Cre- 
ator. He  died  at  his  residence  (Columbus, 
Ohio)  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  8d  instant. 

General  Moobe  came  here  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  apparently  in  good 
health;  but  after  a  few  weeks  labor  in  this 
hall,  he  was  stricken  by  a  disease  which, 
although  sometimes  slow  in  its  progress,  never 
fails  in  the  end  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most 
successful  physician.  Consumption  had  fastened 
its  fangs  upon  his  vitals,  and  in  a  few  short 
months  of  suffering,  closed  his  career.  He  left 
this  city  for  his  family,  with  forebodings  that 
his  days  were  few,  and  that  he  would  not  live 
to  return  to  his  post.  Notwithstanding  his 
debility,  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  day 
preceding  his  departure,  he  was  upon  this  floor, 
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warmly  and  zealously  advocating  and  carrying 
tlirongh  a  bill,  in  which  a  portion  of  his  imme- 
diate constituents  felt  a  deep  solicitude.  It  was 
the  last  act  of  his.  political  life. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
where  he  received  a  liberal  education;  he 
studied  law  in  Rochester,  !New  York ;  and  after 
completing  his  professional  studies,  and  forming 
a  matrimonial  alliance,  emigrated  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  maintained  a  respectable  stand- 
ing at  the  bar.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he 
was  about  34  jears  of  age.  After  a  residence 
of  only  six  or  seven  years  in  that  State,  he  was 
appointed  adjutants-general ;  and  a  year  after- 
wards, at  the  last  congressional  election,  select- 
ed as  the  representative  upon  this  floor  of  one 
of  its  largest  and  most  respectable  districts. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  a  young  man,  com- 
paradvely  a  stranger,  and  with  no  experience 
whatever  in  legislation,  his  stern  integrity,  his 
strict  morality,  his  useftd  talents,  and  his 
nnfla^ng  perseverance,  gave  undoubted  assur- 
ance that  in  his  hands  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple would  never  be  compromitted.  I  need 
scarcely  say  to  those  who  witnessed  his  brief 
career  as  a  representative,  that  this  confidence 
was  not  misplaced. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  engage  actively,  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  the  exciting  scenes  of 
party  strife,  without  incurring  the  enmity  of 
those  whose  interests,  opinions,  or  feelings,  may 
be  counter  to  ours.  Political  differences  too 
often  affect  our  private  relations,  and  convert 
into  enemies  those  who,,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship.  General  Moorb, 
however,  had  no  enemies  in  this  hall.  Open, 
frank,  and  independent  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  which  he  conscientiously 
believed  were  inseparably  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  yet  kind,  courteous, 
and  conciliatory  towards  those  who  differed  with 
him,  he  gave  offence  to  none.  Whilst  he 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  politi- 
ck friends,  he  always  retained  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  opponents. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  his  friends  here  to 
know  that  he  reached  home  in  time  to  receive 
the  kindness  and  attention  of  his  family  in  the 
^^bonr  and  article  of  death.^'  He  died  not 
amongst  strangers,  in  a  strange  land,  far  from 
his  home  and  kindred ;  but  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  and  surrounded  by  a  generous  con- 
stituency who  had  honored  him  with  their 
confidence,  and  whose  regard  ho  so  richly  mer- 
ited. An  amiable  and  devoted  wife  hung  over 
his  bed  of  suffering,  and  smoothed  the  pillow 
of  death.  No  condolence  of  ours,  however  sin- 
cerely offered — ^no  tears  of  sympathy,  be  they 
ever  so  profusely  shed,  can  heal  the  agonized 
heart  of  the  bereaved  widow.  To  her  the  loss  is 
irreparable.  He  upon  whom  she  had  placed  her 
hopes  of  happiness  in  domestic  life — he  around 
whom  all  the  warm  affections  of  her  heart  had 
been  gathered,  and  whom  she  loved  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  her  sex — ^the 
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father  and  protector  of  her  three  helpless  chil- 
dren— ^has  been  torn  from  her  bosom  forever. 
The  heart  that  once  beat  in  unison  with  hers 
has  ceased  to  pulsate  forever.  The  eye  of  affec- 
tion which  once  carried  joy  and  gladness  to  her 
soul,  has  been  closed  by  the  cold  hand  of  Death. 
The  partner  of  her  pleasures  and  pains — the 
idol  of  her  heart,  has  gone  to  that  land  where 
"  sin  and  sorrow  are  known  no  more  " — "  w^here 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest."  That  God  ^^who  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  "  can  alone  console  and 
sustain  her  under  this  afflicting  dispensation. 
May  we  not  also  hope  that  He  who  has  prom- 
ised to  be  a  "  father  to  the  fatherless,"  will  watch 
over  and  protect  the  helpless  orphans  left  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  an  earthly  parent  ? 

Day  after  day  are  we  admonished  of  the 
certainty  of  death  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  thereof.  How  often  has  the  truth  been 
forced  upon  our  minds  by  impressive  lessons. 
"  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  ? " 
To-day  the  politician  stands  In  this  hall,  the 
proud  representative  of  a  free  people,  com- 
manding by  his  genius  our  respect,  and  encag- 
ing our  attention ;  to-morrow  comes  a  wither- 
ing frost,  and  those  lips  of  eloquence  which  could 
once  arouse  the  soul  to  all  the  sublime  feelings 
of  patriotism  and  valor,  become  motionless  and 
silent,  to  be  heard  no  more.  "  The  grass  with- 
ereth  and  the  flower  fadeth."  But  a  few  days 
since  my  deceased  friend  and  colleague  sat  by  my 
side,  watching  over  the  interests  of  his  constit- 
uents with  a  zeal  that  never  tired,  a  vigilance 
that  never  flagged;  to-day  he  sleeps  in  the 
silent  grave ;  his  voice  has  been  hushed,  and 
will  no  more  be  heard  in  this  hall.  This  seat, 
which  once  knew  him,  will  know  him  no  more 
forever.  He  had  but  just  commenced  his  career 
upon  the  busy  theatre  of  life.  Honored  with  a 
seat  in  the  national  councils,  happy  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  surrounded  by  kind  and  de- 
voted friends,  looking  forward  with  high  hopes 
of  future  honors  and  usefulness,  he  has  been 
cut  down  in  the  morning  of  life  %  the  unspar- 
ing hand  of  death.  "  Life's  fitful  fever  is  over," 
and  no  man  shall  see  him  more.  Oh !  "  what 
shadows  we  are,  what  shadows  we  pursue." 
Should  not  the  number  of  our  associates  who 
have  been  stricken  down  from  our  side  within 
the  last  few  months,  admonish  us  of  the  little- 
ness of  our  controversies  here,  the  uncertain- 
ty of  our  sojourn  on  earth,  and  the  necessity 
for  being  prepared  to  take  our  departure  to  that 
"  bourne  Whence  no  traveller  returns  ? "  Let  us 
be  ready ;  for  "  no  one  knoweth  the  day  nor  the 
hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh," 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
deceased  friend  and  late  associate,  I  offer  the 
following  resolutions,  and  ask  their  adoption : 

Hesolvedy  That  this'  House  has  heard,  with  the 
liveliest  sensibility,  the  anDtinciation  of  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Hem  an  Allen  Moore,  late  a  member 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Jiesolved,  That  this  House  tenders  to  the  family 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased  the  expression  of  its 
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sympathy  on  this  afflicting  event;  and,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
the  members  and  officers  will  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Besolved,  That,  as  a  further  testimony  of  respect, 
this  House  will  now  adjourn. 

The   above   resolutioDS  were   nnanimonslj 
adopted,  and 
The  House  adjourned. 


TuKSDAT,  April  9. 

EJiode  Island  Retolutum — Executive  Interfer- 
ence. 

The  Speaksr  laid  before  the  House  an  ex- 
ecutive communicatioD,  being  an  answer  from 
the  President  to  a  resolution  of  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives  of  the  23d  of  March  last,  in 
relation  to  the  aifairs  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  interference  of  the  President 
therein  during  the  straggle  for  a  new  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Message  as  follows : 

To  the  House  of  Representativee : 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  28d  March  last,  requesting 
the  President  to  lay  before  the  House — 

"  The  authority  and  true  copies  of  all  requests 
and  applications  upon  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  interfere  with  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
attempt  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  to  establish 
a  free  constitution  in  place  of  the  old  charter  gov- 
ernment of  that  State ;  also,  copies  of  the  instruc- 
tions to,  and  statements  of,  the  chartec  commis- 
sioners sent  to  him  by  the  then  existing  authorities 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island ;  also,  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  and  the  charter  government  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  all  the  papers  and 
documents  connected  with  the  same ;  also,  copies 
of  the  correspondence,  if  any,  between  the  heads 
of  departments  and  said  charter  government,  or 
any  person  oi*  persons  connected  with  the  said 
government,  and  of  any  accompanying  papers  and 
documents ;  also,  copies  of  all  orders  issued  by  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  de- 
partments, to  military  officers,  for  the  movement 
or  employment  of  troops  to  or  in  Rhode  Island ; 
also,  copies  of  all  orders  to  naval  officers  to  pre- 
pare steam  or  other  vessels  of  the  United  States 
for  gervice  in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island ;  also, 
copies  of  all  orders  to  officers  of  revenue  cutters 
for  the  same  service ;  also  copies  of  any  instruc- 
tions borne  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Rhode 
Island,  on  his  visit,  in  1842,  to  review  the  troops 
of  the  charter  government;  also,  copies  of  any 
order  or  orders  to  any  officer  or  officers  of  the 
array  or  navy  to  report  themselves  to  the  charter 
government;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  lay 
before  this  House  copies  of  any  other  papers  or 
documents  in  possession  of  the  Executive,  connect- 
ed with  this  subject,  not  above  specially  enumerat- 
ed"— 

I  have  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Executive 
did  not  deem  it  his  duty  *Ho  interfere  with  the 


naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States,"  id 
the  late  disturbances  in  Rhode  Island;  that  no 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Executive,  or  any  of  the 
departments,  to  military  officers,  for  the  movement 
or  employment  of  troops  to  or  in  Rhode  Island, 
other  than  those  accompanying  this  message,  and 
which  contemplated  the  strengthening  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Adams,  which,  considering  the  extent 
of  the  agitation  in  Rhode  Island,  was  esteemed 
necessary  and  judicious ;  that  no  orders  were  issued 
to  naval  officers  to  prepare  steam  or  other  vesels 
of  the  United  States  for  service  in  the  waters  of 
Rhode  Island ;  that  no  orders  were  issued  '*  to  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  cutters  for  said  service ; " 
that  no  instructions  were  borne  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  Rhode  Island,  oft  his  visit  in  1842,  to 
review  the  troops  of  the  charter  government ;  and 
that  no  orders  were  given  to  any  officer  or  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy  to  report  themselves  to  the 
charter  government.  "  Requests  and  applications  " 
were  made  to  the  Executive  to  fulfil  the  guarantees 
of  the  constitution,  which  impose  on  the  federal 
Government  the  obligation  to  protect  and  defend 
each  State  of  the  Union  against  *'  domestic  violence 
and  foreign  invasion ;  *'  but  the  Executive  was  at  no 
time  convinced  that  the  canu  federie  had  arisen, 
which  required  the  interposition  of  the  military  or 
naval  power  in  the  controversy  which  unhapiuly 
existed  between  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  I 
was  in  no  manner  prevented  from  so  interfering, 
by  the  inquiry  whether  Rhode  Island  existed  as  an 
independent  State  of  the  Union  under  a  charter 
granted  at  an  early  period  by  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  or  not. 

It  was  enough  for  the  Executive  to  know  that  she 
was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  State  by  Great 
Britain,  by  the  treaty  of.  1783 ;  that,  at  a  later  day, 
she  had,  in  common  with  her  sister  States, 
poured  out  her  blood,  and  freely  expended  her 
treasure,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution;  that 
she  was  a  party  to  the  articles  of  confederation ; 
that  at  an  after  day  she  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  a  free,  independent,  and  repub- 
lican State ;  and  that  in  that  character  she  has  always 
possessed  her  full  quota  of  representation  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  up  to  a 
recent  day,  she  has  conducted  all  her  domestic 
affairs  and  fulfilled  all  her  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  Union,  in  peace  and  in  war,  under  her  chai^ 
ter  government,  as  it  is  denominated  by  the  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  23d  March. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  disclaim  entirely  and  un- 
qualifiedly the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
to  make  any  real  or  supposed  defects,  existing  in 
any  State  constitution  or  form  of  government,  the 
pretext  for  a  failure  to  enforce  the  laws  or  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  any  such  State.  I  utterly  repudiate 
the  idea,  in  terms  as  emphatic  as  I  can  employ, 
that  those  laws  are  not  to  be  enforced,  or  guaran- 
tees complied  with,  because  the  President  may  be- 
lieve that  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  great 
popular  right,  is  either  too  restricted  or  too  broadly 
enlarged.  I  also,  with  equal  strength,  resist  the 
idea  that  it  falls  within  the  Executive  compe- 
tency to  decide  in  controversies  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  existed  in  Rhode  Island,  on  which  side 
the  majority  of  the  people  may  be,  or  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  rights  of  a  mere  numeral  m^'ority.  For 
the  Executive  to  assume  such  a  power  would  be  to 
assume  a  power  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
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Toder  such  assumptions,  the  States  of  this  Union 
would  have  no  security  for  peace  or  tranquillity,  but 
might  be  converted  into  the  mere  instruments  of 
ExecatiTc  will.  Actuated  by  selfish  purposes,  he 
might  become  the  great  agitator,  fomenting  assaults 
upon  the  State  constitutions,  and  declaring  the 
majority  of  to*day  to  be  the  minority  of  to-morrow : 
and  the  minority,  in  its  turn,  the  majority,  before 
whose  decrees  the  established  order  of  things  in 
the  State  should  be  subverted.  Revolution,  civil 
commotion,  and  bloodshed,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequences.  The  provision  in  the  constitution 
intended  for  the  security  of  the  States,  would  thus 
be  turned  into  the  instrument  of  their  destruction. 
The  President  would  become,  in  fact,  the  great 
ro.vsrrrcTioN-MAKER  for  the  States,  and  all  power 
would  be  vested  in  his  hands. 

When,  therefore,  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
by  his  letter  of  the  4th  April,  1842,  made  a  requi- 
sition upon  the  Executive  for  aid  to  put  down  the 
bte  disturbances,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  recognizing 
the  obligations  of  the  Executive  to  furnish  such  aid, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  contingency  provided 
ibr  by  the  conBtitution  and  laws.  My  letter  of  the 
11th  April,  in  reply  to  the  governor's  letter  of  the 
4tb,  is  herewith  communicated ;  together  with  all 
the  correspondence  which  passed  at  a  subsequent 
day,  and  the  letters  and  documents  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  hereunto  annexed.  From  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  Rhode  Island,  it  will  not  escape 
obserration,  that,  while  I  regarded  it  as  my  duty  to 
announce  the  principles  by  which  I  should  govern 
myself,  in  the  contingency  of  an  armed  interposition 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  being  necessary  to 
uphold  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  to  preserve 
its  domestic  peace,  yet  that  the  strong  hope  would 
be  indulged  and  expressed,  that  all  the  difficulties 
would  disappear  before  an  enlightened  policy  of 
conciliation  and  compromise.  In  that  spirit,  I  ad- 
dres^d  to  Governor  King  the  letter  of  the  7th  May, 
1842,  marked  private  and  confidential,  and  received 
his  reply  of  the  12th  May  of  the  same  year.  The 
desire  of  the  Executive  was,  from  the  beginning,  to 
bring  the  dispute  to  a  termination  without  the  in- 
terposition of  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  a  subject  of  self- 
congratulation  that  this  lending  object  of  policy 
was  finally  accomplished.  The  Executive  resisted 
all  entreaties,  however  urgent,  to  depart  from  this 
fine  of  conduct.  Information  from  private  sources 
had  led  the  Executive  to  conclude  that  little  else 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  adherents  than 
mere  menace,  with  a  view  to  intimidation ;  nor  was 
this  opinion  in  any  degree  shaken,  until  the  22d 
June,  1842,  when  it  was  strongly  represented  from 
reliable  sources,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
docaments  herewith  communicated,  that  prepara- 
tions were  making  by  Mr.  Dorr,  with  a  large  force 
in  anns,  to  invade  the  State,  which  force  had  been 
recruited  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  was  already 
preceded  by  the  collection  of  military  stores  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  one  or  two  points.  This  was 
a  state  of  things  to  which  the  Executive  could  not 
be  indifferent.  Mr.  Dorr  speedily  afterwards  took 
up  his  head-quarters  at  Chepachet,  and  assumed  the 
eommand  of  what  was  reported  to  be  a  large  force, 
drawn  chiefly  from  voluntary  enlistments  made  in 
neighboring  States.  The  Executive  could  with  dif- 
ficulty bring  itself  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States  had  forgotten  their  duty  to 


themselves  and '  the  (institution  of  the  United 
States,  and  entered  into  the  highly  reprehensible 
and  indefensible  course  of  interfering  so  far  in  the 
concerns  of  a  sister  State,  as  to  have  entered  into 
plans  of  invasion,  conquest,  and  resolution ;  but 
the  Executive  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  look  minutely 
into  the  matter,  and  therefore  the  ^cretary  of  War 
was  despatched  to  Rhode  Island  with  instructions, 
a  copy  of  which  are  herewith  transmitted,  and  was 
authorized,  should  a  requisition  be  made  upon  the 
Executive,  by  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
pursuance  of  law,  and  the  Invaders  should  not 
abandon  their  purpose,  to  call  upon  the  governors 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  militia  at  once  to  crush  the  invasion, 
and  to  interpose  such  of  the  regular  troops  as 
could  be  spared  from  Fort  Adams  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  of  Providence,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
attacked,  as  was  strongly  represented  to  be  in  con- 
templation. Happily  there  was  no  necessity  for 
either  issuing  the  proclamation  or  requisition^  or 
for  removing  the  troops  from  Fort  Adams,  where 
they  had  been  properly  stationed.  Chepachet  was 
evacuated,  and  Mr.  Dorr^s  troops  dispersed,  without 
the  necessity  of  the  interposition  of  any  military 
force  bv  this  Government ;  thus  confirming  me  in 
my  early  impressions  that  nothing  more  had  been 
designed  from  the  first,  by  those  associated  with 
Mr.  Dorr,  than  to  excite  fear  and  apprehension, 
and  thereby  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  which  might  be  claimed  as  a  tri- 
umph over  the  existing  government. 

With  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Dorr^s  troops  ended 
all  the  difficulties.  A  convention  was  shortly  after- 
wards called,  by  due  course  of  law,  to  amend  the 
fundamental  law,  and  a  new  constitution,  based  on 
more  liberal  principles  than  that  abrogated,  was 
proposed  and  adopted  by  the  people.  Thus  the 
great  American  experiment  of  change  in  govern- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  opinion,  and  not  of 
force,  has  been  again  crowned  with  success,  and 
the  State  and  people  of  Rhode  Island  repose  in 
safety  under  institutions  of  their  own  adoption,  un- 
terrified  by  any  future  prospect  of  necessary  change, 
and  secure  against  domestic  violence  or  invasion 
from  abroad.  I  congratulate  the  country  upon  so 
happy  a  termination  of  a  condition  of  things  which 
seemed  at  one  time  seriously  to  threaten  the  public 
peace.  It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the 
age  and  of  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
Washington,  April  8,  1844. 

The  Message  was  then,  by  consent,  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  was  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Wedhbsdat,  April  10. 
The  Tariff— The  CompromiM  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  for  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
bill  introduced,  by  Mr.  MoDuffie,  for  reducing 
the  rate  of  duties  under  the  present  tarifiTto  the 
standard  of  the  compromise  act. 

Mr.  Choate  observed  that  it  was  not  now  his 
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intention,  nor  had  it  ever  been,  to  do  any  thing 
BO  absurd  as  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  the 
general  subject,  the  arguments  on  which  had 
been  heretofore  so  thoroughly  exhausted.  The 
protection  of  American  industry  had  been .  so 
ably  and  trium})hantly  vindicated,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  that  nothing  new  was  left  for 
him  to  add.  He  could  not,  for  himself,  consent 
to  touch  this  question  of  protection,  as  an  open 
question.  No  doubt,  to  some  extent,  and  for 
many  objects,  the  question  may  be  said  to  be 
open ;  but  it  was  in  a  limited  sense,  and  con- 
fined to  matters  of  mere  detail.  It  was  open 
to-day  to  consider  whether  the  duties  of  1789 
were  sufficient  for  protection ;  or  whether  the 
duties  of  1828  were  more  than  sufficient ;  but 
that  the  principle  of  protection  itself  was  an 
open  question,  he  denied.  He  felt  assured  that 
tho<?e  who  built  up  this  Government  and  its 
institutions  had  in  their  hearts  the  purpose  of 
insuring  this  very  policy  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  and  those  who  succeeded 
them  had  but  carried  out  their  principles  to 
suit  the  altered  condition  of  the  country,  when 
they  established  the  present  protective  policy. 

For  his  own  part,  while  he  admired  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  debate  of  this  question 
since  its  introduction  this  session,  he  should 
consider  it  just  as  much  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  rise  with  authorities  for  quotation,  and 
books  with  leaves  turned  down,  to  defend  the 
policy  of  protection  at  this  day,  as  to  defend 
magna  charta^  or  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

There  was  a  question  which,  however,  he 
admitted  yet  to  be  open ;  and  it  was,  whether 
a  given  or  proposed  rate  of  duties  leaves  ade- 
quate protection  to  American  industry.  It  was 
to  that  question  he  now  wished  to  address  him- 
self more  particularly  for  a  few  moments.  He 
considered  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Benton)  as  admitting  the  principle  of  giving 
adequate  protection  to  home  manufactures,  such 
as  could  be  given  by  duties  for  revenue,  dis- 
criminating for  both  purposes.  That  Senator 
recommends  legislation  to  go  back  to  the  good 
old  times  of  the  first  epoch  of  this  Government ; 
but  he  does  not  advise  the  revival  of  any  par- 
ticular act  since  1789.  If,  however,  he  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Missouri  correctly,  his 
principle  was,  to  have  the  ad  valorem  duty 
assessed  on  the  foreign  value,  and  not  on  the 
value  in  the  market  here ;  the  duty  not  in  any  j 
case  to  exceed  88^  per  cent,  of  that  foreign 
value.  How  far  that  was  practicable  was, 
certainly,  a  question  for  discussion. 

But,  a  distinction  should,  in  his  (Mr.  O.'s) 
judgment,  be  drawn  between  the  past  age  and 
the  present,  which  it  appeared  to  him  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  had  overlooked.  What  was 
proper  a  half  century  ago,  and  for  the  first  25 
years  of  this  Government,  might  not  be  proper 
at  the  present  moment.  For  the  difference  of 
circumstances,  the  vast  changes  in  systems  of 
national  policy,  were  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation ;  and  they  would  be  found  such  as  to  jus- 
tify, if  not  to  demand,  a  policy  differing  in  many 


respects  from  that  which  was  suited  for  a  dif- 
ferent age  and  different  circumstances.  All 
these  considerations  were  to  be  weighed  before 
the  perilous  attempt  should  be  made  of  break- 
ing up  the  particular  policy  of  protection  which 
had  grown  up  in  this  country  within  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years.  He  asked  the  Senate 
to  look  back  at  the  laws  of  1789,  and  inquire 
what  were  the  views  of  the  framers  of  these  laws 
— what  was  the  system  of  political  economy  hj 
which  they  were  guided?  He  averred  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  rate  of  duty  \>j 
the  tariff  law  of  1789,  the  law  itself  was  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  protection  of  American 
industry,  just  as  much  as  the  tariff  law  of  1824. 
He  enumerated  many  of  the  articles  which, 
under  the  tariff  law  of  1789,  were  subject  to 
specific  duties,  and  others  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties — ^in  several  instances,  exceeding  80  per 
cent.  He  then  gave  a  history  ofthe  origin  of  the 
law  of  1789.  Mr.  Madison  proposed  to  the  then 
Congress  to  pass  a  short  biU  of  ten  lines,  model- 
led on  the  short  act  of  1788  of  six  lines,  which 
put  specific  duties  on  two  or  three  articles,  and 
a  horizontal  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  every  thing 
else  imported ;  Mr.  Madison's  proposition  being 
to  put  specific  duties  on  seven  or  eight  articles, 
and  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  other  imports, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  immediate  supply 
of  revenue.  But  Mr.  Madison's  proposition 
was  not  adopted ;  and  a  discussion  arose,  in 
consequence  of  other  propositions,  varying  con- 
siderably, in  which  the  principle  of  protection 
was  advocated,  vindicated,  and  recorded,  fi- 
nally this  principle  prevailed  in  the  bill  which 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  inquired  if,  in  any  of  the 
propositions  then  under  discussion,  any  imposi- 
tion of  duty  half  as  high  as  the  duties  conceded 
by  his  (Mr.  MoD.'s)  bill  was  advocated. 

Mr.  Ohoate  observed  that  his  position  was, 
that  duties  were  advocated,  vindicated,  and 
recorded,  for  protection,  no  matter  whether 
the  duty  was  high  or  low.  It  was  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  that  he  wanted  to  show  had 
been  tnen  advanced  and  maintained. 

Mr.  0.  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  act  of  1789,  and  enumerated  its 
provisions.  He  also  entered  upon  a  detidled 
history  of  the  debate  upon  thfU;  bill,  quoting 
many  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  and  Mr.  Hardy.  On  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons's  plan  the  bill  was  framed;  and 
different  gentlemen  brought  forward  specific 
articles  for  protection,  forming  amendments. 
Mr.  0.  here  stated  that  he  would  spare  the 
Senate  the  reading  of  innumerable  passages 
from  speeches  on  tliis  occasion,  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  protection  that  he  feared  it  would 
be  considered  he  was  interpolating  passages  from 
the  speeches  made  in  1824  or  1828  by  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  protection.  Mr.  Sherman 
even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  openly  and 
avowedly  a  prohibitory  duty  on  tobacco,  and 
his  motion  was  adopted  nem,  con,  That^  then, 
Mr.  0.  said,  was  as  much  an  act  for  protection 
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as  the  act  of  1824.  But  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  said  the  duties  of  that  act  were 
small.  So  thej  were;  but  the  principle  of 
protectdon  was  therein  established  and  vindi- 
cated. A  choice  was  at  that  period  and  during 
that  discussion  presented  to  Congress  between 
two  bills--ODe,  that  of  Mr.  Madison,  for  rev- 
enae  alone — ^for  bringing  the  most  money  in 
the  speediest  manner  mto  the  treasury ;  and 
the  other,  that  of  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  for  both 
protection  and  revenue ;  and  the  latter  was  the 
bill  adopted. 

Mr.  McDttffib  begged  the  Senator  would  not 
evade  the  <)uestion  as  to  the  matter  of  fact 
what  were  the  actual  duties  on  iron  and  what 
on  cotton  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Choate  said  it  was  impossible  to  state 
what  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  was  equivalent 
to  the  specific  duties  of  the  act,  not  having  the 

Erices^urrent  of  the  day  to  refer  to  for  calcu- 
iting  them. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiB  observed  that,  as  the  Senator 
declined  staring  what  the  duties  on  these  ar- 
ticles were,  reduced  to  the  ad  valorem  principle, 
he  would  tell  him  what  they  actually  were. 
The  duty  on  iron  was  5  per  cent. ;  on  cotton 
goods  7^  per  cent. ;  and  on  woollen  goods  5  per 
cent 

Mr.  Choatb  remarked  that,  in  1789,  there 
was  not  an  iron  factory,  not  a  cotton  factory, 
nor  a  woollen  factory,  in  the  United  States, 
calling  for  protection ;  but  the  duties  of  the  act 
on  articles  competing  with  home  industry  were, 
in  many  cases,  he  had  no  doubt,  as  high  as  from 
80  to  60  per  cent  He  proceeded  to  show  that, 
on  those  articles  which  required  protection,  the 
duties  of  the  act  against  similar  articles  import- 
ed were  protective. 

He  quoted  Mr.  Dallas^s  arguments  on  the  act 
of  1816,  in  which  he  says  that  all  the  acts  for 
revenue,  passed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Government,  had  for  their  object  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  industry  by  adequate  proteo- 
tioD. 

Passing  strange  (Mr.  C.  said)  would  it  have 
been,  if  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  had  not 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  protection.  He 
referred  to  an  anonymous  article,  written 
from  Nortli  Carolina,  in  1787,  to  show  that  the 
American  system  was  then  a  favorite  and  pre- 
vailing doctrine,  well  understood.  He  said  he 
had  quoted  this  from  a  collection  of  traces, 
which  he  found  cited  by  the  American  Review. 
All  these  evidences  of  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  great  men  of  1789,  showed  that  there  was 
a  profound  feeling  even  then,  that  without 
building  up  the  home  manufactures  of  young 
America  her  independence  would  have  proved 
but  a  barren  sceptre. 

He  referred  to  the  processions  which  were 
got  up  to  celebrate  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  particularly  to  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  show  that  as  irrefragable  evidence  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  favor  of  home 
manufactures  might  be  gleaned  from  the  popu- 
lar feeling  evinced  on  that  occasion,  as  from 


the  debates  of  the  period,  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Madison^s  papers,  or  the  congressional  records ; 
or  even  from  the  strongest  passages  in  the  vol- 
umes of  tlie  Federalist.  He  read  a  detailed 
account  of  the  pageant  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  and  coipmented  upon  it, 
as  evincing  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  showing 
the  force  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing and  fostering  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  that  time. 

He  next  proceeded  to  show,  that  from  1789 
to  1816,  the  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
United  States  had  not  only  multiplied  its  value, 
but  changed  its  nature;  he  stated  that,  so 
largely  had  it  grown,  that  it  presented  a  much 
broader  mark  for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  for- 
eign competition  than  it  did  before,  and  conse- 
quently trusted  more  to  protection.  The  prin- 
ciple of  protection  having  been  established  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Government  itself, 
whenever  it  became  necessary  to  extend  it,  the 
statesmen  of  1816  and  1824  might  be  defended 
for  the  extension  they  found  necessary  by  the 
policy  of  their  fathers  of  1789. 

The  value  of  mechanical  labor  was  appre- 
ciated by  every  one  who  had  participated  in 
this  debate,  no  matter  of  what  party.  In  pass- 
ing a  high  eulogium  upon  the  mechanical  aits, 
and  upon  artisan  labor,  Mr.  0.  referred  to  the 
works  of  Adam  Smith,  to  show  his  sense  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  that  species  of  indus- 
try, both,  in  a  social  and  national  point  of  view. 

There  was  one  reason,  if  no  other  existed, 
why  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  affections  should  be  enlisted 
in  favor  of  manufactures  and  mechanical  labor ; 
and  it  was,  that  in  all  ages,  and  all  countries, 
they  had  been  imiformly  found  the  liandmaids 
of  liberty,  the  instruments  of  civilization,  and 
the  forerunners  of  democratic  institutions. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  felt  great  solici- 
tude to  rescue  the  legislators  of  1816  and  1824 
from  the  aspersion  of  being  millionary  capi- 
talists, and  trading  politicians,  perverting 
the  legislative  power  for  sinister  purposes. 
He  adverted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  country  in  1816,  at  the  termination 
of  the  late  war,  which  had  placed  it  in  a 
condition  that  called  for  new  developments  of 
national  policy.  It  was  a  time  wnen  every 
American  citizen  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
rally  of  patriotism  for  a  renewed,  a  regenerated 
nationality.  The  patriots  of  that  day  felt  the 
stain  it  would  be  to  leave  the  country  subject 
to  such  humilities  and  privations  as  it  had  just 
emerged  from.  Hence  arose  the  present  pro- 
tective system.  Therefore,  it  was  unkind  and 
unjust  to  impute  to  those  men  who  had  made 
this  rally,  other  than  the  obvious  patriotic  mo- 
tives by  which  they  were  actuated.  They 
might  well  defend  themselves  from  every 
assault  upon  their  principles  and  motives,  by  a 
reference  to  the  solicitude  of  the  founders  of 
the  Government  for  the  fostering  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures. 

Here  Mr.  0.  intimated  to  the  Senate  that  he 
felt  exhausted,  and  hoped,  if  agreeable  to  the 
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Senate,  that  the  subject  would  be  passed  over 
informally. 

Mr.  WooDBTJRT  rose  to  move  an  adjourn- 
ment; but 

Mr.  Aeoheb  said  there  were  some  references 
to  be  made  in  secret  session,  which  would  not 
occupy  more  than  five  minutes'  time. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed,  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourned,  it  should  be  to  Monday 
next. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  executive  session, 
and,  after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Fbidat,  April  12. 
Narratioe  of  the  Exploring  Expedition. 

The  bill  extending  the  privilege  of  copyright 
to  the  authors  of  the  Narrative  and  Account 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  was  taken  up. 

Some  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Hale, 
Holmes,  Mabsh,  J.  B.  Inoersoll,  Owen, 
Adams,  J.  W.  Davis,  Bueke,  Welles,  Steen- 
ROD,  C.  Johnson,  Simons,  Barnard,  McDow- 
ell, SoHEKCK,  and  others  took  part. 

On  motion  by  J.  B.  Ingeesoll,  the  ftirther 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed  until 
Friday  next. 


Thuesdat,  April  18. 

Pr€»ent(Uion  of  General  Washington's  Camp 

Cheet. 

Mr.  Adams  rose,  and  said  that,  in  compliance 
with  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  William  Sidney  Winder,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  now 
no  more,  he  rose  to  present  to  this  House,  and 
through  this  House  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  camp  chest  of  General 
George  Wasliington,  which  he  used  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  As  his  warrant  for  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  House  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  service,  he  had  sent  to  the  01erk*8 
table,  and  requested  him  to  read,  a  few  docu- 
ments, giving  a  history  of  the  articles  presented 
to  the  House,  and  explanatory  of  his  agency  in 
the  matter. 

The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  read — 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  Wethered,  a 
member  of  the  House  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

2.  An  extract  from  the  last  will  and  .testa- 
ment of  the  late  Mr.  Winder. 

3.  A  letter  dictated  by  Mr.  Winder  on  his 
death-bed,  but  not  signed  by  him. 

4.  A  letter  from  Miss  Winder,  daughter  of 
the  deceased,  authenticating  the  letter  of  her 
father;  and 

5.  A  letter  from  Colonel  Henry  Maynadier, 
who  had  purchased  the  chest  at  the  sale  of 
Gen.  Washington's  effects  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  presented  it  to  Gov.  Winder,  the  father  of 
the  testator. 


Mr.  Adams  observed  that,  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  it  was  his  fortune  to  offer  the  res- 
olution of  acceptance  of  the  sword  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  together  with  the  staff  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  his  compatriot  statesman  and 
friend,  Franklin,  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  by  Samuel  S.  Washington,  of  Vii^ginia. 
This  was  probably  the  inducement  of  the  late 
Mr.  Winder  to  devolve  on  him  the  welcome 
honor  of  presenting  this  additional  relic  of  the 
great  and  good  champion  of  our  country's  free- 
dom and  ^ory.    The  donor  of  these  relics  was 
then  living,  and  the  House  thought  proper  to 
join  with  the  Senate  in  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  for  them.    In  this  case  the  donor 
was  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  be  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  praises  or  blame  from  his 
fellow-citizens ;  his  heart  could  beat  no  more 
in  sympathy  with  those  to  whom  love  of  coun- 
try, from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was  the  rul- 
ing passion.    That  he  possessed  this  feeling  in 
the  fullest  extent,  was  abundantly  proved  by 
Ihis  bequest — the  last  act  of  his  life^and  by 
the  letter  written  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  the 
signature  of  which  was  suspended  by  the  angel 
of  death  wresting  the  pen  from  his  hand — tes- 
timonials stronger  than  any  human  language. 
The  thanks  of  the  House  could  not  be  presented 
to  him ;  but  to  his  disconsolate  companion  the 
thanks  of  the  House,  together  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  bequest  was  received,  would  carry 
soothing   to    her  bosom.    In  presenting  the 
sword  of  Washington,  a  profound  and  sublime 
lesson  of  national  and  individual  morality,  asso- 
ciated with  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  was 
given  to  his  countrymen  of  this  and  future  ages. 
It  would  be  recollected  that  in  bequeathing  his 
swords  to  his  nephews,  Washington  directed 
them  never  to  unsheath  them  for  the  purpose 
of  shedding  blood,  except  in  defence  of  their 
country,  or  of  themselves;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  to  keep  them  in  their  hands,  and  fall  with 
them,  rather  than  surrender  thetn.    The  use 
and  vocation  of  the  sword  was  the  shedding  of 
blood.    Far  different  was  the  nse  of  the  imple- 
ment now  offered  to  the  House.    The  sword 
was  the  instrument  of  destruction;  this  was 
intended  to  supply  the  wants  of  physical  nature, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  man's  life.    It  was 
also  useful  for  dispensing*  to  others  the  good 
offices  of  friendship,  and  the  sacred  rights  of 
hospitality.    To  all  these  purposes  this  identi- 
cal camp  'chest  and  its  contents  had  been  fre- 
quently put,  in  the  times  that  tried  the  souls 
of  men  and  of  women.    Mr.  A.  here  sent  to 
the  Clerk's  table  a  letter  published  by  tte  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  dated  West  Point, 
August  16,  1777,  inviting  some  ladies  to  dine 
with  him,  and  giving  a  playful  description  of 
his  bill  of  fare.    This  letter  being  read, 

Mr.  Adams  concluded  by  offering  a  joint  res- 
olution that  the  camp  chest  be  accepted ;  imd 
that  the  thanks,  together  with  the  condolence 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  be  presented 
to  the  widow  of  Col.  Winder. 

Mr.  Wethered  observed  that,  in  seconding 
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the  resolutions  offered  \>y  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  he  took  the  occasion 
to  say  that  the  devisor  of  this  relic,  the  late  Mr. 
Winder,  was  his  intimate  friend ;  that  he  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and 
that  bis  voice  had  been  heard  in  the  legislature 
of  his  native  State,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duties.  This  camp  chest  was  inherited  by  him 
from  his  father,  Governor  Winder,  to  whom  it 
had  been  presented  by  Colonel  Maynadier,  his 
brother  officer,  who  purchased  it  at  the  sale  at 
Mount  Yemon,  shortly  after  General  Washing- 
ton's death.  Governor  Winder  was  the  one 
who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1816,  laid  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Washington  monument  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  J.  P.  KsNNBDT  then  offered  a  few  re- 
marks, recapitulating  briefly  the  history  of  the 
relic,  and  bearing  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
high  character  of  Mr.  Winder.  Mr.  £.  con- 
claded  with  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  patriotism 
and  services  of  Mr.  Ad^ms. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


TS  SENATE. 

Friday,  April  19. 

Preientatwn  of  General  Washington's  Camp 

Chest. 

A  message  was  announced  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  accompanied  by  the  camp 
chest  of  General  Washington,  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  that  body  accepting  it,  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
donor  of  the  camp  chest. 

Mr.  Peabgs  expressing  a  desire  that  the  joint 
resolutions  should  now  be  acted  upon, 

Mr.  MsBBiCK  observed  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  deaire  of  his  colleague,  he  would  con- 
sent to  suspend  his  motion  to  take  up  the  Post 
OfSce  bill  nntil  the  joint  resolution  was  dis- 
posed of. 

The  joint  resolution  accepting  the  camp  chest 
of  General  Washington,  and  the  joint  resoluticm 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  donor  of  the 
camp  chest,  were  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  ISenate  and  House  of  JRepreeetUch 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
atsetMedy  That  the  camp  chest  of  General  George 
Washington,  which  he  used  daring  the  revolu- 
tiooary  war,  bequeathed  by  the  last  will  of  the  late 
WiUiam  Sidney  Winder  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Uaited  States,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted, 
and  that  the  same  be  deposited  as  a  precious  relic 
to  bo  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives take  pleasure  in  recognizing  to  the  family 
of  the  late  William  Sidney  Winder,  their  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  bequest  contained  in  his  will, 
and  in  expressing  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  donor. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  the  second 
time  according  to  order,  when 


Mr.  Peabob  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  I  rise  to  present  to  the  Senate 
the  camp  chest  of  Washington,  mentioned  in 
the  resolutions  which  have  just  been  sent  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  body  will  cordially  concur 
in  those  resoluti ons.  The  estimable  and  lament- 
ed gentleman  (Mr.  Winder)  who  bequeatlied 
to  Congress  this  revolutionary  relic,  was  the 
son  of  the  late  General  Levin  Winder,  formerly 
Governor  of  Maryland,  from  whom  he  received 
it.  Governor  Winder  was  himself  a  soldier  of 
the  revolution,  and  served  with  distinguished 
courage  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Washington.  The  men  of  those  times,  sir, 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  age  in  whidi  they 
lived,  and  how  to  estimate  each  other. 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  Governor 
Winder^s  mind  and  heart  were  full  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution  and  its  great  commander-in- 
chief.  He  considered  the  war  more  glorious 
in  its  causes  and  conduct,  and  more  important 
in  its  consequences,  than  all  that  history  had 
recorded.  To  him  his  chief  was  the  imperson- 
ation of  all  that  was  chivalrous  and  generous — 
all  that  was  disinterested,  devoted,  and  virtu- 
ous. Nor  was  he  mistaken.  No  public  man 
has  ever  stood  such  tests  as  those  by  which  the 
character  of  Washington  was  tried  and  proved. 
In  war  and  in  civil  administration,  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  spotless  brightness  surrounds 
his  name — that  name  which  has  been  justly 
consecrated  as  *'  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Any 
relic  of  such  a  man  would  have  great  interest 
for  an  American.  But  this  camp  chest,  with 
the  plain  utensils,  and  simple  condmients  which 
it  contains — the  same  which  Washington  used 
throughout  the  war  of  independence,  and  which 
remain  as  they  were  when  last  used  by  him — 
was  of  double  value  to  his  old  comrade  in  arms 
who  had  shared  with  him  the  privations,  the 
dancers,  and  the  glory  of  that  great  struggle. 
He  left  it  to  his  son,  as  a  precious  part  of  his 
patrimony;  and  that  son,  valuing  it  as  his 
father  had  done,  bequeathed  it  to  Gongroes. 

Sir,  the  relics  of  our  past  history  are  few  and 
simple.  Our  nation  is  too  young  to  possess 
those  memorials  of  great  events  strewn  along 
the  track  of  time,  which  belong  to  another 
hemisphere.  We  have  no  iron  crown,  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  oppressions  of  an  iron  despotism 
—no  "  towers  of  Julius,  by  many  a  foul  and 
midnight  murder  fed."  No  moated  battlements 
frown  over  our  land,  marking  the  seats  of 
rapine  and  exaction.  No  castellated  crags  look 
down  upon  the  smiling  waters  of  our  broad 
rivers,  telling  how  insolence  and  pride  have 
lorded  it  over  ignominious  submission.  W^ 
have  not  been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  feudal 
superstition.  We  have  not  been  conquered  and 
subdued,  reconquered  and  again  enslaved. 
Neither  Roman  nor  Saxon,  neither  Dane  nor 
Norman,  has  made  us  his  prey.  There  are  no 
vestiges  on  our  soil  of  any  iron  rule.    Our 
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colonial  existence  was  that  of  young  Freedom, 
restrained,  indeed,  and  checked,  daring  nonage, 
bat  only  for  a  moment  enchained.  Oar  na- 
tional history  is  that  of  Freedom  fall-grown, 
erect,  unshackled,  self-restrained.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  relics  of  the  past  wiUi 
us  should  be  few  and  simple.  That  which  is 
now  tendered  to  us  does  not — like  the  sword 
of  Washington,  which  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session — ^bear  the  blaze  of  vic- 
tory with  it.  It  does  not  tell  of  royal  power 
cloven  down  in  the  fierce  strife  for  freedom. 
It  has  a  sadder,  but  not  less  touching  story  to 
tell.  It  is  associated  with  recollections  of 
privation  and  suffering ;  of  want  approaching 
to  famine ;  of  poverty  in  almost  every  form ; — 
most  patiently,  patriotically,  and  nobly  borne 
by  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens  of  our 
country,  during  the  darkest,  but,  perhaps,  the 
proudest  period  of  her  history.  It  tells  of  dis- 
astrous reverses  heroically  sustained,  and  glori- 
ously retrieved.  That  camp  chest,  sir,  was  the 
companion  of  Washington  in  the  memorable 
retreat  through  the  Jerseys.  It  was  with  him 
during  the  long  and  stern  winter  passed  by  the 
army  at  the  hutted  wilderness  of  Valley  Forge. 
It  followed  him  across  the  burning  plains  of 
Monmouth,  and  was  with  him  at  the  crowning 
glory  of  Yorktown.  Though  it  be  simple  and 
mute,  this  companionship  makes  it  an  eloquent 
memorial  of  the  great  soldier  and  patriot,  and 
of  that  war  of  principle  which  he  conducted  so 
gloriously  for  himself,  and  so  happily  for  his 
country.  As  such,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  con- 
sent to  receive  and  preserve  it. 

The  resolutions  were  then  severally  read  the 
third  time,  and  unanimously  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Fbiday,  April  19. 

Copper  Mines  of  Lake  Superior. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lyon,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  be 
requested  to  commumoate  to  this  House  the  proba- 
ble cost  per  mile  of  surveying  the  township  lines, 
in  the  copper  mining  district  on  Lake  Saperior,  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  such  information  as  he 
may  possess  concerning  the  practicability,  expe- 
diency, and  expense  of  procuring,  in  connection 
with  said  survey,  sufficient  geological  information 
to  serve  to  define  with  accuracy  the  limits,  and  to 
describe  the  character  of  said  district. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  April  22. 

Treaty  with  Texas. 

•  Mr.  Aboheb  remarked,  that  he  understood 
that  an  important  executive  communication  had 
been  received;  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  tho  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  with  a  view  of  having  that  com- 
munication referred  and  ordered  to  be  printed ; 
the  Senate  to  resume  legislative  business  in 


time  to  enable  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wbioht)  to  finish  bis  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  the  galleries  were 
ordered  to  be  cleared,  and  the  doors  of  tiie 
Senate  were  ordered  to  be  closed. 

When  the  doors  were  opened,  the  Senate 
acyoumed. 


THUB8DA.Y,  April  25. 
Death  of  Hon,  Peter  E.  Bossier, 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Jonmal, 
a  message  was  received  from  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Peteb  E.  Bossibb,  a  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  communicating  the 
resolutions  of  condolence  and  respect  adopted 
by  that  body  on  the  occasion. 

The  resolutions  were  read  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JoHNBoy,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  very 
imperfectly  heard  in  the  reporter's  gallery, 
stated,  in  substance,  that  it  had  become  Lis 
duty  to  address  the  Senate  on  this  painful  occa- 
sion. He  had  been  informed  that  the  event 
which  rendered  this  necessary,  had  occarred 
last  night,  in  this  city,  after  a  lingering  disease, 
which  the  deceased  bore  with  Christian  forti- 
tude and  resignation.  Summoned  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  duties,  although  far  remov- 
ed from  his  home,  he  had  the  consolation  of 
being  surrounded  in  that  trying  hour,  by  those 
best  calculated  to  render  soothing  the  last  sad 
and  tender  office  of  smoothing  the  pillow  of 
death.  He  resigned  his  spirit  to  Him  who 
gave  it)  in  the  presence  of  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  of  some  of  his  most  devoted 
friends. 

Residing  in  a  different  section  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  he  (Mr.  J.)  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bossies. 
He  was  a  native  of  that  State — ^a  Creole  by 
birth — and  of  that  race  distinguished  for  every 
noble  and  chivalrous  attribute  that  dignifies  hu- 
man nature.  The  high  station  to  which  he 
had  been  delegated  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, afforded  ample  proof  of  his  own  wor^ 
and  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  those  who 
could  best  appreciate  it. 

He  moved,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  on  this  oo- 
casion,  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Psm 
E.  BossiKR,  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Resolved^  That,  as  a  token  of  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  of  the  Senate 
will  attend  his  funeral  at  12  o'clock,  meridian,  to- 
morrow, and  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  moam- 
ing  for  thirty  days ;  and,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Senate  forthwiUi  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thubsday,  April  25. 

The  jonrnal  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Adams  asked  to  be  excused  f^om  serving 
on  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  rencontre 
between  Messrs.  White  and  Bathbuk;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Death  of  Eon,  Mr.  Bossier. 

Mr.  Slidell  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
as  follows : — 

Mr.  Speaker :  But  a  few  short  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  I  was  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  melancholy  duty  of  announcing  the  death 
of  a  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  have  now  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  her  representatives 
CD  this  floor.  My  colleague  and  friend,  Piebbe 
EvABisTE  Bossier,  died  last  night  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  this  city,  after  a  protracted,  but  not 
painfiil  illness.  He  had  been  gradually  declin- 
ing in  strength,  and  expired  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan. 

He  preserved,  through  his  long  illness,  the 
serenity  of  temper  and  cheerfulness  of  disposi- 
tion which  had  distinguished  him  through  life. 
His  last  moments  were  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  numerous  attached  and  sympathizing 
friends,  and  by  the  presence  of  an  affectionate 
wife,  who  had,  with  untiring  assiduity,  watch- 
ed over  and  ministered  to  him  as  woman  only 
can  do. 

Mr.  Bossier  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  of 
French  descent,  his  family  being  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  colony.  He  was  one  of 
that  ancient  population  which,  in  many  parts 
of  our  State,  still  preserve  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  their  fathers ;  remarkable 
for  their  almost  patriarchal  simplicity,  their 
unbending  honesty,  their  chivalrous  courage, 
their  frank  and  manly  spirit — a  population  sur- 
passed by  none  in  all  tlie  wide  expanse  of  this 
republic,  for  its  patriotic  devotion  to  our  free 
institutions. 

My  colleague  was  the  type  of  this  class — ^un- 
pretending  in  manner,  courteous  in  deportment, 
alike  inaccessible  to  the  blandishments  of  flat- 
tery and  the  influences  of  intimidation,  elevated 
above  every  mercenary  consideration,  gentle  in 
his  temper;  but,  when  his  rights  were  invaded, 
or  his  honor  assailed,  ever  ready  to  defend  the 
one  and  vindicate  the  other :  homo  antiqua 
tirtute  ae  fids;  or,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
Gallic  ancestry,  a  *'^cl\fftalwr  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproehe,^^  He  had  served  for  ten  years  in  the 
senate  of  his  native  State,  in  a  manner  alike 
creditable  to  himself  and  useful  to  his  constitu- 
ents, and  was  still  a  member  of  that  body  for 
an  unexpired  term,  when  he  yielded  to  an  un- 
solicited and  spontaneous  nomination  for  Con- 
gress, and  was  elected,  by  a  large  m^ority,  in  a 
district  which  had  been  considered  as  opposed 
to  him  in  politics.  Transferred  to  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  a  long  vista  of  usefulness,  upon 
this  more  elevated  theatre,  appeared  to  have 


opened  before  him.  His  attention  to  business, 
his  excellent  judgment,  would  have  rendered 
him  a  most  valuable  representative.  His  mod- 
esty and  diffidence  mignt  have  prevented  him 
from  participating  freely  in  the  debates  of  the 
House;  but,  in  the  less  brilliant  but  equally 
useful  labors  of  the  committee-room,  he  would 
have  done  the  State  good  service. 

He  has  been  cut  down  before  he  had  fairly 
started  in  his  new  career ;  but  he  had  already 
acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  "  Sic  erat  in  fatis  ;  "  but,  while 
we  bow  in  submission  to  the  decree  of  Provi- 
dence, let  us  profit  by  the  admonition  it  con- 
veys. Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  seven 
members  of  this  House  and  thi*ee  of  the  Senate 
have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  We  are, 
indeed,  but. "  poor  players,  who  fret  and  strut 
their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  are  heard 
no  more."  If  this  feeling  could  be  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  us  all,  it  would  tend  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  debate — to  check  aU  violent 
ebullitions  of  party  spirit  When,  to-morrow, 
we  shall  follow  to  the  tomb  the  mortal  iremains 
of  him  who  but  so  recently  participated  in  our 
deliberations,  would  it  not  be  well  for  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  standing  around  his  yet  un- 
closed grave,  silently  to  make  the  solemn 
pledge  that  no  harsh  recriminations,  no  per- 
sonal altercations,  no  unseemly  broils,  shaU 
hereafter  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  this  hall? 

Mr.  S.  then  offered  the  following  resolutions; 
which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Besolvedy  That  the  House  has  heard  with  deep 
emotion  the  annunciation  of  the  death  of  the  hon- 
orable Petkr  E.  Bossier,  a  member  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  tenders  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  the  expression  of  its  sympathy  on 
this  affecting  event ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and 
officers  will  go  into  mourning,  by  wearing  crape  on 
the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
House  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  honorable 
Peter  E.  Bossier  at  12  o'clock  M.  to-morrow.   . 

Resolved,  That  when  this  House  adjourns  to-day, 
it  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  M.  to-morrow. 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
to  notify  that  body  of  the  death  of  Peter  E.  Bos- 
sier, late  one  of  the  representatives  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana ;  that  his  funeral  will  take  place  from 
the  hall  of  this  House  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock  M., 
and  that  the  Senate  be  invited  to  attend  the  same. 

Resolved^  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 


IS  SENATE. 

Thursdat,  May  9. 

Death  of  Hon.  Henry  R.  Bririkerhoff, 

A  message  wa§  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  their  Clerk,  announcing 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Brinkkbhofp, 
member  elect  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the 
passage  of  resolutions  testifying  the  respect  of 
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that  body  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased; 
which  being  read, 

Mr.  Allen  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 
•  Mr.  President :  The  two  Houses  of  Congress 
have,  during  their  present  session,  been,  more 
frequently  than  usual,  called  to  suspend  for  a 
while  their  ordinary  duties,  by  the  solemn 
voice  of  death.  Many  of  our  fellow  members, 
and  among  them  two  of  Ohio's  delegation,  have 
passed  to  the  grave.  Some  of  them  have  been 
stricken  down  in  our  midst,  whilst  participat- 
ing earnestly  and  faithfully  in  the  labors  of 
legislation ;  others  have  been  cut  off,  without 
being  allowed  to  reach  the  scene  of  those  la- 
bors. Among  the  latter,  was  the  honored 
subject  of  the  message  which  the  Senate  have 
just  received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  the  80th  day  of  the  last  month,  and 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  General  Brink- 
KBHOFF  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  county  of 
Huron,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  victim  to  the 
disease  with  which  he  was  attacked,  about  the 
commencement  of  our  session.  He  died,  sir, 
not  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  or  in  the 
destitution  of  hope;  but  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  friends, — ^in  the  sacred  ordinances 
of  religion,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  that  re- 
ward which  it  offers  to  the  just.  His  charac- 
ter had  been  formed  under  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  a  frontier  life — ^in  that  school  where 
the  more  manly  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  brought  early  into 
requisition ;  where  sagacity  and  judgment,  for- 
titude and  courage — where  integrity,  generosi- 
ty, truth,  industry,  and  fidelity,  are  cultivated 
under  the  promptings  of  nature,  unaffected  by 
the  enervating  habits  and  doubtful  morals  of  a 
more  aged  and  artificial  society.  A  native  of 
the  county  of  Adams,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  removed,  when  an  infant, 
with  his  parents,  to  the  county  6f  Cayuga,  in 
the  State  of  New  York — that  region,  now  so 
populous,  being  then  an  unmeasured  and  tenant- 
less  wilderness.  It  was  there  that  he  grew  up 
to  the  maturity  of  his  manhood,  with  the  rising 
community,  whose  good  will  and  unfaltering 
confidence  he  acquired  by  his  merits,  and  never 
lost  by  a  fault.  He  was  one  who,  under  the 
infiuence  of  that  patriotism  ever  so  conspicu- 
ous among  the  hardy  virtues  of  the  frontier 
settler,  voluntarily  perilled  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

During  the  late  war  he  organized  among  his 
neighbors  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  led 
them  in  the  terrible  storming  of  the  heights  of 
Queenston.  In  that  enterprise-— one  of  the 
most  desperate  in  our  annals — he  displayed  a 
prompt  and  steady  intrepidity ;  and  for  that, 
in  connection  with  his  other  personal  merits 
and  endowments,  he  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  major-general  in  the  militia 
service  of  the  State ;  and  twice  appointed  by 
the  people  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  In  the 
year  1837  he  removed  to  his  late  residence  in 
Ohio,  where  the  same  qualities,  by  which  he 
had  been  distinguished  in  Kew  York,  enabled 


him  to  conamand  the  esteem  lOf  the  intelligent 
community  of  whom  he  there  became  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  it  was  in  that  congressional  district 
in  which  political  opinions  are  poised  in  a 
doubtful  balance,  that  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  present  Congress,  by  a  minority  tran- 
scending the  expectations  of  his  friends.  He 
is  now  no  more.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
character  of  unspotted  integrity,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  afflictions  wiUi  which  his  death 
has  bruised  the  hearts  of  his  bereaved  widow 
and  fatherless  children. 

The  customary  resolutions  of  condolence,  of 
going  into  mourning  for  thirty  days,  and  of  ad- 
journing forthwith,  as  a  token  of  respect,  were 
adopted;  and 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thubsday  May  9. 
Death  of  Hon.  Henry  B,  Brinierhoff. 

The  journal  having  been  read, 

Mr.  PoTTSB,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  required  no  long  mem- 
bership of  this  House,  to  familiarize  one  with 
the  custom  of  announcing  publicly  to  its  mem- 
bers the  death  of  one  of  their  number.  Al- 
ready have  we  witnessed  in  this  hall,  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  three  Senators  and  six  members  of 
this  House ;  and  we  are  about  to  add  another 
to  the  record  of  death  amongst  us. 

This  seems  to  be  a  period  in  our  history  in 
which  death  has  fixed  a  high  aim  for  his  shafts. 
He  has  but  recently  strudc  down  the  head  of 
the  nation,  following  up  that  sad  blow  by  an 
unparalleled  fatality  to  the  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government ;  and,  as  if 
unsatisfied  with  the  ordinary  demands  for  vic- 
tims, he  has  sought,  in  high  places,  to  mark  his 
power,  reminding  tiie  great,  the  wise,  and  the 
ambitious,  .and  through  them  the  nation,  that 
no  place,  however  high  and  honorable,  is  ex- 
empt from  the  common  lot  of  all ;  and  that  the 
end  of  all  earthly  glory  is  the  grave. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  announce  the  death 
of  my  colleague,  Henbt  B.  Bbinio^hovf,  late 
a  member  of  this  House  from  the  State  of 
Ohio ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
reviewing  briefly  his  history,  as  it  is  replete 
with  instruction,  and  one  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sand examples  our  country  affords  of  the  bene- 
fits of  free  institutions  to  the  development  of 
the  -human  mind,  and  of  their  tendency  to 
raise  to  the  high  destiny  towards  which  it 
aspires. 

General  Bbinkbbhoff  was  bom  of  humble, 
but  honest  parents,  in  Adams  county,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania ;  from  whence,  in  early 
boyhood,  he  emigrated,  with  his  father's  fwni- 
ly,  to  Cayuga  county,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  then  a  trackless  wilderness. 

From  the  condition  of  the  country,  his  op- 
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portimities  for  early  education  were  but  limit- 
ed; jet,  possessed  of  a  mind  which  rose  supe- 
rior to  every  obstacle  which  it  encountered,  he 
became  a  man  of  much  general  intelligence, 
and  enlarged  views. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  he  repaired  to  the  frontier,  in 
command  of  a  company  of  volunteers  of  the 
New  York  militia,  and  at  the  battle  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights,  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave 
and  patriotic  soldier. 

For  many  years  he  held  the  office  of  major- 
general  of  New  York  State  militia,  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  military  honors  were  sought 
after,  even  in  the  militiu*y  service  of  the  coun- 
try, by  her  best  and  ablest  patriots,  and  inspir- 
ed the  respect  of  every  citizen. 

He  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  sound  practical  sense,  and  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

In  the  Spring  of  1837,  he  removed  to  Huron 
county,  Ohio ;  and  here,  amongst  strangers,  in 
the  space  of  six  years,  he  had  acquired  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  a  large  constituency,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  twenty-eighth 
Congress,  in  a  district  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics. 

When  about  to  leave  home  for  the  scene  of 
his  contemplated  labors  here,  he  was  attacked 
with  the  disease,  which,  idthough  it  flattered 
him  with  the  hope  of  recovery,  almost  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  finally  terminated  his  ex- 
Isteneef  at  liis  residence,  in  Huron  county,  on 
the  dOth  day  of  last  April,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years. 

In  General  Brinkebhoff  are  illustrated  the 
beauties  of  our  system  of  government ;  unaided 
by  the  influence  of  wealth,  or  aristocratic  fami- 
ly connections,  he  attained  a  distinguished  posi- 
tion ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  community  where  in- 
tellect w^as  appreciated,  and  ambition  had  its 
votaries.  He  was  truly  **a  self-made  man.'' 
Need  I  go  befyond  these  walls  for  further  illus- 
trations of  this  expression ;  and  ne^d  I  pay  the 
institutions  of  our  country  a  higher  encomium, 
than  to  point  to  her  "  self-made  men  "  ? 

General  BBmxEBHOFF,  as  his  name  indicates, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  ^'Knickerbocker/'  and 
he  inherited  all  the  characteristios  of  his  Dutch 
ancestry — ^pmdence,  discretion,  firmness,  and 
a  scrupulous  integrity.  He  was  a  practical 
farmer,  another  evidence  that  the  highest  at- 
tainments in  civil  or  military  science  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

He  was  a  kind  and  devoted  husband,  a  ten- 
der and  aflfectionate  father ;  but  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  who  deplore  his  loss,  mourn  not  as 
for  one  without  hope.  He  had  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Presbyterian  church  as  a  de- 
vout and  exemplary  member,  and  died  in  the 
fall  enjoyment  of  the  consolations  of  that  re- 
ligion, of  whose  influence  over  the  actions  and 
conduct  of  mankind  his  whole  life  afforded  the 
amplest  evidence. 
His  constitnents  have  lost  an  able  and  faithful 


representative;  his  colleagues  an  adviser  and 
friend,  and  the  nation  a  good  man  from  her 
councils. 

Mr.  P.  then  offered  the  following  resolutions ; 
which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Hetolvedt  That  this  House  has  beard  with  deep 
sensibility  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henbt  R. 
Beinkerhoff,  a  member  of  this  House,  who  died  at 
his  residence,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  the  30th 
ult 

jReidved,  That  the  memlJers  of  this  House  will 
testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Jiesolvedy  As  a  further  testimony  of  respect,  that 
this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Fbidat,  May  10. 
The  Tariff. 

Mr.  MoKat  called  for  the  special  order  of 
the  day ;  and  the  House  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  special  order,  being  the  consideration  of 
the  tariff  bill,  as  reported  with  amendments 
firom  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  Mr.  McKay  being  entitled  to  the 
floor,  rose  and  remarked  that,  as  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Babnard,)  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Oonomittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
was  desirous  of  addressing  the  House,  he  would 
yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  do  BO. 

Mr.  Barnabd  proceeded  to  address  the 
House  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as 
set  forth  in  their  report.  He  examined  the  re- 
port in  detail,  controverting  the  positions  taken 
by  the  committee.  He  contended  that  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee  was 
neither  a  revenue  measure,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  produce  less  revenue  than  the  present 
tariff  law,  nor  a  protective  measure,  because  it 
reduced  the  amount  of  duties  upon  almost  all 
articles  of  import. 

Mr.  MoKat  was  next  awarded  the  floor. 

Mr.  Holmbs  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  having  already 
had  the  floor. 

The  Spbakbb  said  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  had  not  addresised  the  House  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Elbibb  said  he  believed  it  was  now  in 
order  to  move  to  lay  this  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  C.  JoHKsoN  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Habdin  asked  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Elmeb)  if  it  wad  intended  hereafter 
to  caU  up  this  bill  if  that  gentleman's  motion 
to  lay  it  on  the  table  should  prevail,  or  was  this 
to  be  considered  a  test  vote?  [Loud  cries 
from  all  parts  of  the  House,  "  Yes,  a  test  vote."] 
They  were  then  distinctly  to  understand  that 
it  was  a  test  vote  ? 

[Loud  cries  of  "  Yes,  a  test  vote."] 

The  Speakeb  interposed,  and  said  all  debate 
was  out  of  order. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered,  and 
resulted  thus — yeas  106,  nays  99. 
So  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IN  SENATK 

Friday,  May  81. 
The  Tariff— The  Oompromiie  Act. 

The  unfinished  business  being  then  in  order, 
the  resolutions  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
postpone  indefinitely  Mr.  MoDuffib's  bill  for 
restoring  the  tarifit*  to  the  standard  of  the  com- 
promise act,  were  taken  up ;  and 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE,  in  continuation  of  his  remarks 
of  yesterday,  addressed  the  Senate  for  two 
hours,  recapitulating  the  grounds  of  liis  argu- 
ments from  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  and 
meeting  all  the  points  of  opposition  with  which 
they  had  been  assailed  by  his  opponents.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  MoD.  brought  forward  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  he  had  not  in  this  discussion 
before  alluded,  though  be  had  urged  it  on 
former  occasions,  but  which  he  now  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  He  alluded  to 
the  principle  involved  in  the  protective  policy, 
of  destruction  to  the  republican  institutions  of 
this  confederacy.  Mr.  MoD.  explained  at  great 
length,  his  views  of  the  workings  and  conse- 
quences of  this  principle,  and  appealed  to  the 
friends  of  those  institutions  to  avert  the  calami- 
ties which  their  subversion  must  sooner  or  later 
occasion. 

Mr.  Ghoatb,  for  purposes  of  explanation, 
next  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  answer  to  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in 
reference  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  speech  he 
made  some  six  weeks  ago  on  this  question. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE,  in  explanation,  again  obtained 
the  floor,  and  spoke  for  about  half  an  hour,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Choatb.) 

Mr.  Choatb  further  expMned ;  as  did  also 
Mr.  McDuFFiE, 

Mr.  Baobt,  in  reference  to  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Choatb,)  defined  the  grounds  he  had  taken  in 
his  speech,  with  regard  to  the  change  of  policy, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  interests,  which 
had  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  since  1824. 

Mr.  Batbs  expressed  his  own  desire  to  reply 
to  such  comments  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  had  addressed  to  his  speech  on  the 
present  question,  but  at  the  same  time  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  around  him  in  not 
protracting  the  debate.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  reiterating  the  positions  he  had 
assumed. 

Mr.  Evans  invoked  the  Senate  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiB  suggested  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  taking  the  question  on  the  res- 
olutions reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was 
one  which  he  had  not  argued  at  any  length. 


Mr.  Cbittbnden  wished  to  see  the  question 
Uiken  directly  on  the  bill. 

The  Chaib  explained  that  the  second  resolu- 
tion was  on  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Cbittendbn  did  not  see  the  propriety 
of  any  other  course  than  a  direct  vote  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  White  preferred  a  direct  vote  on  the 
bill,  and  pointed  out  the  course  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  in  relation  to  a  case  in  point, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  a  bill  and  not  on  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  from  a  couunittee. 

Mr.  Abchbb  hoped  the  Question  would  be 
taken  qn  the  resolution  of  the  committee ;  he 
wished  to  have  a  test  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Cbittendbn  would  make  no  further  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Mebbick  desired  to  see  the  test  vote 
taken  directly  on  the  tariff  question.  That  test 
could  not  be  taken  on  these  resolutions,  and  it 
would  give  grounds  for  the  allegation  that  the 
Senate  blinked  the  question  of  the  tarifEl  It 
was  on  the  tariff  he  desired  to  have  the  test 
vote. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiB  offered  (if  the  committee^s 
resolutions  were  withdrawn)  to  substitute  a 
resolution  himself,  which  would  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  of  having  the  test  vote 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  original 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
called  for  and  ordered,  were  taken,  and  resulted 
as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Fraocia, 
Hannegan,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Ker- 
rick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Porter,  Rives,  Semple, 
Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  White,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Wright — 88. 

Kays. — Messrs.  Haywood,  Huger,  McDuffie,  and 
Woodbury— 4, 

So  the  first  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  second  resolution  was  adopted  without 
any  call  for  a  division  of  ayes  and  noes. 
The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIYXS. 

Fbidat,  May  81. 

Naturalization  qf  Aliens, 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  asked  leave  to  present  a 
memorial  from  certain  citizens  of  Pennsylvania^ 
in  which  the  memorialists  respectfully  represeat 
that  they  ai-e  opposed  to  the  facility  of  access 
which  the  naturalization  laws,  as  they  at  pres- 
ent stand,  afford  to  aliens  for  the  attainment 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The 
prayer  of  the  memorial  is,  that  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  may  be  so  altered  as  to  require  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty-one  years.  He  presented  the 
petition  in  this  formed  manner,  and  not  in  the 
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ordinary  way,  by  laying  it  on  the  clerk's  table ; 
because  it  related  to  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance,  and  upon  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion ;  and  because  he 
was  willing  to  afford  to  the  petitioners,  who 
were  unknown  to  him,  the  satisfaction  of  having 
their  petition  brought  pointedly  to  the  notice 
of  the  House ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
remark  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  holding  himself  bound  in  any  manner  to  sup- 
port the  prayer  of  the  petition.  He  moved  that 
the  memorial  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Hr.  Hamhett  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  MrRPHT  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted 
— ^yeas  128,  nays  26. 

The  memorial  was  laid  upon  the  table. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  June  8. 
Oregon  Territory, 

Mr.  Benton  presented  the  petition  of  nu- 
merous citizens  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  praying  that  measures 
may  be  taken  by  Congress  for  settling  the  Ore- 
gon country,  and  protecting  the  emigrants  to 
it.  In  presenting  the  petition,  Mr.  B.  said  it 
"would  be  an  excusable  egotism  in  him  to  refer 
to  his  opinions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  in  re- 
lation to  the  Oregon,  and  the  convention  then 
made  for  its  joint  occupation  by  the  British 
and  Americans.  He  had  published  his  opinions 
at  that  time,  and  now  had  them  on  his  table, 
and  ahould  send  them  to  the  press  as  a  part  of 
his  remarks ;  but  should  spare  the  Senate  the 
trouble  of  hearing  them  read.  He  had  then 
opposed  the  treaty,  and  foretold  all  the  evils 
from  it  which  are  now  seen  and  felt  by  every- 
body, and  had  given  all  the  reasons  against 
forming  the  convention  for  the  joint  occupation 
then  which  are  now  given  for  getting  rid  of 
it. 

This  convention  of  1818  was  a  geographical 
and  a  political  blunder.  It  assumed,  or  went 
upon  the  assumption,  that  there  were  several 
great  rivers  and  harbors  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  some  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
some  to  the  United  States,  and  the  mutual  use 
of  each  should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  either, 
to  occupy  them  jointly  for  a  limited  time,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  titles  of  either.  This  was 
the  assumption,  and  the  basis  on  which  the 
joint  occupation  was  laid,  while,  in  fact,  there 
-was  but  one  great  river  in  that  quarter,  and 
that  river  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  geographical 
hlunder ;  and  upon  this  the  superstructure  of 
political  blunder  was  erected.  It  was  a  blun- 
der to  admit  a  foreign  power  to  a  joint  occupa- 
tion of  our  domain.  That  blunder  became 
equival^t  to  a  surrender  of  the  territory  in 
this  case,  because  the  power  admitted  into  our 


Possession  was  powerful  and  organized,  and 
estined  to  acquire  the  exclusive  possession* 
This  soon  happened ;  for  the  powerful  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  soon  became  sole  possessors  of 
the  country  by  killing,  or  having  killed,  four 
or  ^y^  hundred  of  the  American  traders,  and 
chasing  the  rest  away.  In  this  way  the  pos- 
session of  the  river  became  exclusive  on  the 
part  of  the  British ;  and  upon  that  possession 
they  have  set  up  a  title,  which,  coupled  with 
possession,  will  require  a  vigorous  effort  of 
policy,  or  of  arms,  to  defeat. 

The  treaty  of  joint  occupation  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  skill  with  which  the  diploma- 
tic art  conceals  the  sacrifice  of  a  disadvanta- 
geous concession,  and  deposits  the  seeds  of  a 
new  contestation,  while  assuming  to  settle  an 
old  one.  It  was  a  case  in  which  British  diplo- 
macy was  an  overmatch  for  American  rights, 
and  in  which  war  itself  may  be  the  consequence 
of  the  American  blunder. 

After  twenty -five  years,  the  American  popu- 
lation has  begun  to  extend  itself  to  the  Oregon. 
Some  hundreds  went  a  few  years  ago ;  a  thou- 
sand went  last  year ;  two  thousand  are  now 
setting  out  from  the  frontiers  of  Missouri ;  tens 
of  thousands  are  meditating  the  adventure.  I 
say  to  them  all,  Go  on  I  the.  Government  will 
follow  you,  and  will  give  you  protection  and 
land !  The  bill  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  my  late  colleague  and  friend,  (Dr. 
Linn,) — this  bill  will  undoubtedly  pass,  not  at 
this  session,  for  it  has  been  impeded  by  causes 
which  must  soon  cease,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
next,  or  ensuing  session.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  the  emigrants  rely  upon  it.  It  is  the  genius 
of  our  peo^e  to  go  ahead,  and  it  is  the  practice 
of  our  Government  to  follow,  and  eventually  to 
protect  and  reward  the  bold  pioneers  who  open 
the  way  to  new  countries,  and  subdue  the  wil- 
derness for  their  country.  They  will  get  pro- 
tection, both  civil,  military,  and  naval;  for  a 
Government  will  be  established  for  them,  a 
military  force  will  be  sent  to  them,  and  ships 
of  war  will  visit  their  coast,  and  enter  their 
river.  Lands  will  be  granted  to  them ;  land  to 
the  father  and  to  the  mother;  land  to  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  over 
eighteen ;  land  to  all  the  children. 

The  bill  of  my  deceased  friend,  and  the  pres- 
ent bill,  contain  provisions  in  favor  of  all  these 
classes ;  and  in  that  form  it  will  pass,  because 
it  is  right  in  itself,  and  has  the  sympathies  of 
all  people  in  its  favor.  We  have  made  great 
progress  within  some  years ;  we  are  now  where 
the  Romans  were  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
where  the  Spanish  Government  was  when  I 
went  to  the  upper  Louisiana.  The  Romans, 
the  freest  of  people,  and  the  Spaniards  under  a 
despotism,  did  the  same  thing ;  they  gave  land 
to  the  father  of  the  family,  and  to  the  mother 
of  the  family,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  children ;  and  thus,  a  multitude  of  chil- 
dren became  a  double  blessing  to  their  parents. 
The  father  and  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny 
were  deemed  public  benefactors,  and  to  deserve 
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woll  of  their  country,  and  were  rewarded  ac- 
cordiofgly  by  grants  of  land  to  each  parent  and 
to  each  child.  This  was  right ;  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Borne  and  Spain  has  found  imitation  in 
our  Oregon  bill,  suggested  by  my  deceased  col- 
league, improved  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  principle  will  be  adhered  to,  and  not  only 
the  mother  and  father,  the  young  men,  and 
young  women,  and  all  the  children  born,  will 
have  land ;  but  also  all  those  to  be  bom  within 
five  years  after  their  parents  reach  the  new 
land  of  promise.  When  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased, Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  a  free  grant 
of  land  to  the  first  thirty  thousand  emigrants 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Liberal  princi- 
ples were  not  then  sufficiently  advanced  to 
sanction  the  grants  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson : 
they  have  made  progress  since  under  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  QRADUATiON  and  pre-emption 
bills ;  and  the  emigrants  to  Oregon  will  have 
the  advantage  of  this  advance  in  liberal  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  the  emigrants  go  on,  and  carry  their 
rifles.  We  want  thirty  thousand  rifles  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oregon ;  they  will  make  all  quiet 
there,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  dominion  of  that  country.  The  war,  if 
it  comes,  will  not  be  topical;  it  will  not  be 
confined  to  Oregon ;  but  will  embrace  the  pos- 
session of  the  two  powers  throughout  the  globe. 
Thirty  thousand  rifles  on  the  Oregon  will  an- 
nihilate the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  drive  them 
off  our  continent,  quiet  their  Indians,  and 
protect  the  American  interests  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  upper  Missouri,  the  Platte,  and 
the  Arkansas,  and  in  all  the  vast  region  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Besides  the  recovery  of  the  country  lost,  or 
jeoparded  by  our  diplomacy  of  1818,  the  set- 
tlers in  Oregon  will  also  recover  and  open  for 
us  the  North  American  road  to  India  /  This 
road  lies  through  the  South  Pass,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon ;  and  as  soon  as  the  set- 
tlements are  made,  our  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  will  immediately  commence 
its  Asiatic  trade  on  this  new  and  national  route. 
This  great  question  I  explored  some  years  ago, 
and  only  refer  to  it  now  to  give  a  glimpse  of 
the  bnlliant  destiny  which  awaits  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Oregon  valley. 


Monday,  June  10. 
Annexation  of  Teasas. 

Mr.  Benton  made  his  promised  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.    He  said : 

The  treaty  having  been  rejected,  and  that 
obstacle  to  success  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
way  being  now  cleared  for  open,  honorable,  and 
successful  negotiations,  he  proceeded  to  the  ful- 
fihiient  of  a  purpose  which  had  been  for  a 
quarter  of  a  ceatury  on  his  mind.    Tea:a8,  and 


the  country  between  the  Bed  River  and  the 
Arkansas,  had  been  dismembered  firom  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1819,  and  had  since 
remained  under  foreign  domination.  He  bad 
denounced  that  parricidal  act  in  the  moment  of 
its  perpetration,  and  had  sought  to  undo  it 
ever  since.  He  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Qay, 
in  1825,  when  Secretary  under  Mr.  Adams; 
had  applauded  his  design  to  recover  the  sacri- 
ficed territory;  and  volunteered  his  promise 
of  support  to  Mr.  Adamses  administration  in 
that  laudable  undertaking.  He  had  supported 
President  Jackson  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  in  the 
same  design  in  1829,  and  wrote  Amerieanui 
and  La  Salle  to  promote  their  success.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  Texan  revolution— 
the  success  of  which  was  never  for  one  instant 
problematical  in  his  eyes,  he  had  wiuted  the 
events  which  were  of  themselves,  and  without 
a  shock  to  our  Mexican  trade,  to  restore  the 
dismembered  territory  to  its  natural  possessor; 
and  saw,  in  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
Mexican  and  Texan  war,  the  natural  and  speedy 
consummation  of  that  cherished  conjnnction. 
The  war  was  expiring.  The  armistice,  and  the 
interposition  of  great  powers,  was  bringing  it 
to  a  close ;  and  Uie  day  was  at  hand  when  the 
re-union  of  Texas  would  have  come  of  itself, 
and  with  peace  and  honor,  when  this  insidious 
scheme  of  sudden  and  secret  annexation,  and 
its  miserable  pretexts,  was  fallen  upon  by  oar 
hapless  administration.  From  the  moment 
that  scheme,  and  its  pretext,  first  revealed  itself 
to  public  view,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Virginia, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  I  denounced  it 
as  an  intrigue,  got  up  for  the  election ;  and  to 
end  in  the  disgrace  of  its  authors,  and  in  the 
defeat,  delay,  and  embarrassment  of  the  measure 
which  it  professed  to  desire.  I  particularly 
made  this  denunciation  to  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
A.  V.  Bbown)  who  had  got  ttie  letter  from 
General  Jackson  in  February,  1848,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  vicariously  charged  with  some 
enterprise  on  my  humble  self.  It  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress ;  I  answered  him  on  the  spot ;  and,  as  I 
have  no  concealments,  the  gentleman  referred 
to  is  at  liberty  to  relate  all  that  I  said  to  him 
to  the  whole  world. 

The  intrigue  went  on :  the  treaty  was  ob- 
tained— ^by  what  means  I  need  not  repeat.  It 
has  answered  a  part  of  its  purposes,  and  is 
dead !  and  it  is  now  for  the  old  friends  of  an- 
nexation to  return  to  their  task,  and  to  con- 
summate then:  work.  As  the  oldest  of  these 
old  friends,  I  now  resume  my  task  where  I 
left  it  off  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Texan 
revolution,  and  shall  go  to  work  constitution- 
ally, honorably,  and  disinterestedly,  to  provide 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  sacrificed  territory,  of  which 
it  was,  from  1808  to  1819,  a  legal  part,  and  of 
which  it  now  is,  and  forever«has  been,  a  natural 
and  geographical  part. 

I  begin  at  the  beginning — with  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  treat  for  annexation, 
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and  for  an   adjastment  of  boundaries,  with 
Hexioo  and  Texas. 

I  begin  with  a  law,  which  is  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  treaty ;  and  propose  to  treat  with 
both  parties,  because  efich  have  rights  or  claims 
to  be  adjusted,  and  interests  to  be  conciliated. 
With  Mexico  we  have  a  boundary  to  adjust  in 
the  event  of  recovering  Texas ;  and  Mexico  has 
an  unrelinquished  claim  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  Texas,  which  it  would  be  better,  and  cheaper, 
to  settle  by  treaty  than  by  war,  or  even  by  the 
breach  of  treaties  which  may  involve  the  loss 
of  commerce.  I  begin  where  our  administra- 
tion ended — ^^idi  offering  to  treat  with  Mexico 
as  well  as  with  Texas. 

In  laying  a  legislative  foundation  for  this 
double  negotiation,  which  we  hope  to  end  in 
admitting  new  States  into  the  Union,  I  con- 
form to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and  to  the 
precedent  set  us  by  Mr.  Jeflferson,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  1806,  when  the  acquisition  of  the  Flori- 
das,  and  the  settlement  of  this  same  south- 
firestem  boundary,  was  the  design  of  the 
Government;  and  when  le^slation  was  the 
basis  of  its  movement. 

By  our  constitution.  Congress  alone  can  ad- 
mit new  States  into  the  Union :  it  is  nugatory, 
therefore,  for  the  President  and  Senate  to  stip- 
ulate for  sach  admission  wiUiout  the  consent 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  To  be  sure,  a 
subsequent  consent  may  be  had,  and  the  de- 
fective proceeding  may  be  cured ;  but  deference 
to  the  legislative  body,  security  to  the  ultimate 
design,  decorum  between  co?  ordinate  bodies, 
and  regularity  of  action,  all  require  the  law  to 
precede  the  treaty,  and  to  authorize  it;  and 
this  precession  of  the  legal  authority  should 
never  be  avoided  when  there  is  time  to  obtain 
it.  In  cases  of  ordinary  treaties,  the  President 
may  open  negotiations  without  the  sanction 
of  Congress ;  but  in  the  great  point  of  acquir- 
ing foreign  territory,  and  admitting  new  States 
into  the  Union,  the  sanction  of  Congress  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary!  for  how  can  the 
President  and  Senate  promise  to  admit  new 
States  without  first  having  the  promise  of  Con- 
gress ?  and  there  is  no  way  for  Congress  to  give 
the  promise  but  by  law.  The  individual,  opin- 
ions of  members  are  no  foundation  for  such  a 
responsible  stipulation;  and  neither  could  be 
solicited,  nor  volunteered,  without  compromis- 
ing the  independence  of  members,  degrading 
the  legislative  authority,  opening  the  door  to 
dangerous  collusions,  and  leading  to  scenes 
which  may  end  in  fraud  and  disappointment. 
Neither  the  member,  nor  his  successor,  can  be 
bound  by  such  extrajudicial  commitment  of 
opinion. 

The  genius  of  our  free  institutions  demands 
consultation  with  the  people  wherever  it  can 
be  had.  Even  in  the  business  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation, this  oonsoltation  is  always  exacted. 
How  much  more  indispensable  when  the  terri- 
torial and  popular  J^asis  of  the  existing  com- 


munity is  to  be  altered  by  tlie  incorporation 
of  a  new  country  and  of  a  new  people !  * 

Consonant  as  it  is  to  our  constitution,  and 
to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  to  consult 
the  people  beforehand  on  the  great  measure 
of  adding  a  new  country  to  our  own ;  it  is  also 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  our  Government 
in  its  early  and  purest  day.  I  allude  to  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  purchase  the  Floridas  from  Spain, 
and  to  settle  the  south-western  boundary  of 
Louisiana  with  that  power.  This  was  in  the 
year  1806.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  confidential 
Message  to  the  two  Houses,  applied  to  them 
for  legislative  authority  to  negotiate  the  acqui- 
sition. Mr.  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  from  the 
committee  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
the  Message,  reported  in  favor  of  its  object, 
specifying  what  was  to  be  done,  and  appropri- 
ating money  for  its  accomplishment.  The  re- 
port recommended  the  acquisition  of  the  Flori- 
das, and  the  adjustment  of  the  south-western 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  '*So  as  to  secure  to 
Spain  an  ample  barrier  on  the  side  of  Mexico, 
and  to  the  United  States  all  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Mississippi."  This  recom- 
mendation, digested  into  a  resolution,  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1806,  by  a  vote  of  80  to 
52 ;  and  two  millions  of  dollars  agreed  upon  as 
the  sum  to  be  appropriated.  This  was  the 
resolution : 

^Resolved,  That  an  exchange  of  territory  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  is  deemed,  by  this  House, 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  settlement 
of  existing  differences  respecting  limits  between  the 
United  States  and  the  court  of  Madrid ;  and  that 
any  arrangement  between  the  two  Governments 
which  shall  secure  to  Spain  an  ample  barrier  on  the 
side  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  United  States  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  east- 
ward of  it,  will  meet  the  approbation  of  this 
House." 

This  was  the  way  of  proceeding  in  that  early 
and  pure  day,  in  acquiring  territory  and  set- 
tling boundaries.  The  President,  by  Message, 
informs  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  what  he 
wishes.  Congress  informs  him,  by  resolution, 
what  it  will  approve ;  and  upon  this  foundation 
the  President  sdely  made  his  promise  that  the 
Floridas,  if  acquired,  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  or  States.  The  substance 
of  the  resolution,  formed  into  a  bill,  and  subse- 
quendy  enacted  into  a  law,  took  the  form  of 
an  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars  to 
defray  m^y  extraordinary  expenses  which  might 
be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations — a  mystifica- 
tion which  was  adopted  in  the  law  for  reasons 
of  State  policy,  while  the  object  of  the  appro- 
priation and  its  limitation  was  precisely  declared 
in  the  secret  resolution  which  was  the  key  to 
the  act. 

This  was  the  mode  of  ac(][uiring  foreign  terri- 
tory and  settling  boundaries*  which  was  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which 
I  propose  to  follow  now.  Alas  I  how  different 
from  the  proceedings  which  we  have  lately 
witnessed!  And  with  this  precedent,  added 
to  the  argument  found  in  onr  constitution, 
(which  secures  to  Congress  the  right  to  admit 
new  States,)  and  in  the  genius  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions,  which  requires  the  peopJle  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  important  changes,  I  submit  the 
proposition  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  passed 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  our  Union,  be- 
fore tiie  President  and  Senate  undertake  to 
admit  her  by  treaty. 

So  much  in  favor  of  a  legislative  foundation 
for  our  side  of  the  negotiation.  With  respect 
to  Texas,  some  fundamental  act  for  the  negoti- 
ation on  her  side  is  still  more  obviously  ne- 
cessary. She  is  the  country  to  be  incorporated. 
Her  sovereignty  is  to  be  merged  in  ours.  She 
is  to  disappear  from  the  firmament  of  nations. 
From  an  independent  power  she  becomes,  a 
part  of  our  confederacy ;  and  it  surely  requires 
some  authentic  act  of  her  people  to  justify  so 
great  a  change.  Her  President  and  Senate  have 
no  right  to  do  it  by  a  secret  treaty  I  They  are 
to  take  care  of  the  country,  and  not  to  trimsfer 
it,  or  give  it  away.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Choate)  placed  that  in  a  clear 
light.  Some  fundamental  act  of  the  people  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  while  I  have 
not  a  particle  of  doubt  but  that  the  people  of 
Texas  now  are,  always  have  been,  and  forever 
will  be,  in  favor  of  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Union,  yet  it  is  neither  safe  nor  becoming  to 
act  upon  that  assumption  without  the  evidence 
of  its  truth.  The  act  is  too  momentous,  and 
the  precedent  too  dangerous,  to  admit  of  as- 
sumptions in  place  of  proof.  What  would 
become  of  weak  States  if  a  powerful  neighbor 
was  at  liberty  to  swallow  them  up  when  she 
pleased  under  the  form  of  a  governmental 
transfer  by  the  executive  officers?  or  a  sup- 
posed wish  of  the  people,  without  the  evidence 
of  their  wish  ?  The  honor  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  safety  of  Texas,  require  their  reunion 
to  be  not  only  voluntary  on  both  parts,  spring- 
ing from  the  consent  of  both  people,  but  also 
evidenced  by  authentic  acts,  borne  on  the  his- 
tory, and  saved  in  the  archives  of  each. 

I.  The  bill  which  I  ask  leave  to  bring  in, 
besides  authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  treat  with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries,  and  for  the  annexation  of 
the  latter  to  the  North  American  Union,  pro- 
poses some  basis  for  the  treaties  expected  to 
be  made.  Boundary  is  one  of  these ;  and  in 
this  the  basis  conforms  to  the  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country — ^to  our  natural  and 
proper  limits — to  the  line  first  indicated  in 
President  Jackson's  proposition,  as  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  Mr.  Poinsett  in 
1829 ;  and  it  conforms  to  the  boundary  desig- 
nated in  Mr.  Randolph's  report  of  1806,  and  to 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
adopted  in  pursuance  to  that  report,  and  already 
read  to  the  Senate.    Leaving  the  Rio  Grande 


and  all  its  valley  and  waters  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  Mississippi  valley  and  all  its  waters  to 
the  United  States,  it  proposes  to  follow  the 
mountain  heights  from  near  the  South  Pabs, 
in  tiie  Rocky  Mountains,  called  Fbemost'b 
Pass,  in  the  map  of  the  topographical  bureau, 
along  the  Sierra  Obscur^  (Dark  Mountain,) 
until  it  subsides  into  a  plain  as  it  approaches 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  then  reaching  the  gulf 
by  a  line  in  the  desert  prairie  to  the  west  of  the 
Rio  Nueces,  (Walnut  River.)  This  is  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  agreed  upon 
by  eminent  statesmen,  as  proper  for  Mexico  as 
for  ourselves,  and  f^ritten  down  in  the  book  of 
fate,  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  true  and 
permanent  boundary  between  the  two  first 
powers  of  the  New  World.  Soon  or  late, 
that  boundary  will  be  established. 

H.  The  consent  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  the 
proposed  annexation,  to  be  evidenced  by  some 
public  and  authentic  act,  is  the  second  basis 
proposed ;  and  upon  the  necessity  of  this  I  will 
say  no  more,  having  sufficiently  presented  my 
views  upon  it  I  reply  to  the  assertion  that 
we  have  the  evidence  of  her  consent,  and  ask 
where  ?  In  the  vote  eight  years  ago  ?  Cer- 
tainly an  offer  does  not  stand  forever — ^neither 
in  love,  law,  trade,  nor  politics.  The  Texan 
offer,  founded  upon  the  vote  of  1886,  was  de- 
clined in  1887 1  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
They  say  there  is  a  secret  act  of  Congress :  I 
answer,  it  is  not  a  case  for  a  secret,  and  I  have 
not  seen  it.  Even  ^e  letter  of  the  member  of 
the  Texan  Congress  to  myself  has  never  come 
to  hand.  I  have  only  seen  the  printed  copy 
in  the  newspapers :  by  the  fatality  which  seems 
to  attend  communications  in  this  case,  it  has 
not  yet  come  to  light.  Still  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  consent  of  the  people.  I  know  them, 
and  their  hearts,  and  that  they  are  American 
and  republican,  and  piue  in  sorrow  to  return 
to  us.  Poll  them — take  the  vote  any  way. 
Let  a  messenger  ride  up  to  the  fence,  and  ring 
a  bell,  or  blow  a  horn,  or  fire  a  gun,  and  call 
out  the  household,  and  put  the  question :  Do 
you  wish  to  be  united  to  the  United  States? 
and  one  universal  shout  of  Yes  1  will  be  the 
answer.  I  know  this.  But  that  does  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  evidence.  If 
my  friend  gives  me  a  bit  of  land,  and  I  know 
he  will  never  take  it  back,  I  still  want  a  piece 
of  paper-writing,  to  evidence  the  gift. 

III.  The  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union, 
which  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  present 
population  of  Texas,  is  a  third  basis,  and  a  most 
important  one,  in  the  bill  which  I  propose. 
This  State,  with  an  extent  equal  to  the  greatest 
in  the  Union,  but  not  greater,  is  proposed  to 
be  admitted  by  the  act  itself  (when  the  annexa- 
tion takes  effect)  and  without  requiring  the 
consent  of  a  future  Congress.  This  is  a  vital 
provision.  It  avoids  the  whole  danger  of  a 
future  Missouri  controversy ;  and  displays  the 
eminent  advantage  of  a  legislative  basis  for  tlie 
annexation.    No  treaty  could  secure  such  ad- 
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miAsion.  It  could  only  promise  it,  and  that 
without  authority,  unless  the  legislative  act 
had  been  obtained.  No  treaty  is  eqaal  to  the 
admission  of  a  State,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  law :  no  law  can  operate  the  admission  of  a 
foreign  State  without  the  aid  of  a  treaty ;  the 
combined  action  of  both  is  wanting ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  my  bill  provides.  Under  it, 
the  State  .of  Texas  would  be  in  the  Union  by 
law,  from  the  day  of  the  completion  of  the 
treaty  of  annexation ;  and  all  the  details  of  ad- 
mission requiring  the  consent  of  both  parties 
would  be  adjusted  by  treaty. 

rv.  The  State  of  Texas  would  probably  form 
a  square  of  about  60,000  square  miles,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  between 
the  Rea  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
bordering  on  the  State  of  Louisiana :  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  republic  would  become 
a  territory  of  the  Union,  very  naturally  taking 
the  name  of  the  South-west  Territory.  As  a 
territory,  it  would  be  held  and  governed  untM 
the  growing  population  should  require  the 
formation  of  New  States. 

V.  The  division  of  this  territory  into  slave 
and  non-slavebolding  States,  is  a  fifth  basis 
proposed  by  my  bill ;  and,  happily,  the  extent 
of  the  country,  and  its  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  will  make  such  a  division  easy  and 
desirable.  In  extent,  the  whole  annexed  coun- 
try will  be  about  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  Its  southern  half  will  make  two  slave 
States,  both  large  and  respectable,  as  frontier 
States  sliould  be :  its  northern  and  north-west- 
ern half  would  form  two  non-slavebolding 
States,  equally  large  and  respectable.  The 
extreme  northern  part  would  extend  to  north 
latitude  42 ;  which  is  the  latitude  of  Boston, 
and  six  degrees  north  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise anti-slave  line ;  but  it  is  not  latitude  alone 
which,  in  that  clime,  determines  the  boundary 
between  the  planting  and  the  grain-growing 
regions.  Altitude,  or  elevation,  accomplishes 
the  work  of  northern  latitudes;  and  all  the 
north-west  part  of  Texas,  approaching  lofty 
mountains,  becomes  unfit  for  the  productions 
which  give  profit  to  the  labor  of  slaves.  In 
these  elevated  parts,  two  free  States  of  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  each,  may  be  formed ; 
and  the  line  being  drawn  in  the  fundamental 
act,  the  character  of  each  will  be  fixed,  and  all 
danger  of  Missouri-restriction  controversies  will 
be  forever  avoided. 

The  assent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation,  and 
settlement  of  boundaries,  is  a  sixth  proposed 
basis,  but  that  assent  is  not  made  indispensable. 
This  basis  goes  upon  the  idea  that  the  assent 
of  Mexico  is  now  necessary,  but  may  cease  to 
be  so ;  and  of  that  contingency,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  constituted  the  judge. 
It  will  be  the  constitutional  judge ;  and  if  it 
should  involve  the  United  States  in  war, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  it  will  at  least  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  do  so,  which  the  treaty- 
making  power,  and  still  less  the  President 
alone,  has  not.  This  was  a  deadly  objection 
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to  the  defunct  treaty,  and  alone  sufficient  with 
me  to  cause  the  rejection  of  that  wretched 
conception. 

The  assent  of  Mexico  is  now  deemed  to  be 
necessary  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  desirable  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  She  has  a  war  with  Texas, 
suspended  by  an  armistice,  to  which  we  become 
party  by  t&king  Texas  without  her  consent. 
iTeutrality  has  been  our  policy  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  and  if  that  war  is  resumed  with 
respectable  forces,  neutrality  will  be  still  our 
duty.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is . 
not  Louis  the  16th,  to  take  revolted  colonies 
by  the  hand,  and  make  their  cause  his  own  I 
We  must  wait  the  expiration  of  the  armistice : 
it  would  be  a  hideous  crime  to  break  it,  and  to 
frustrate  the  preparations  for  peace,  so  laudably 

Promoted  by  European  powers  I  Not  a  gun 
as  been  fired  since  the  proclamation  of  that 
armistice,  and  never  may  be  if  we  do  not  as- 
sume the  war.  And  if  we  do  assume  it,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  incur  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  Policy  and 
interest,  if  not  justice  and  honor,  should  make 
us  refrain  from  this  war.  We  have,  or  rather 
had,  a  great  commerce  with  Mexico,  which 
deserves  protection  instead  of  destruction. 
Our  trade  with  this  country  commenced  in  the 
first  year  of  her  independence — 1821 — and  we 
received  from  her  that  year  $80,000  in  specie. 
It  increased  annually,  and  vastly,  and  in  the 
year  1886 — the  year  before  the  Texan  revolu- 
tion— ^this  import  amounted  to  $8,343,181,  on 
the  custom-house  books,  besides  the  large 
amounts  not  entered.    Our  sympathy  and  sup- 

£osed  aid  to  the  Texans  lost  us  the  favor  of  the 
[exicans,  and  this  import  ran  down  in  seven 
years  to  $1,842,81 7.  New  Orleans,  and  through 
her,  the  Great  West,  was  the  greatest  gainer 
by  this  import  of  specie  while  it  flouriMied — 
of  course  the  greatest  loser  when  it  declined ; 
and  instead  of  destroying  the  -remainder  of  it, 
and  all  commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbor, 
by  an  unjust  assumption  of  a  war  against  her, 
we  should  rather  choose  to  restore  this  specie 
import  to  its  former  maximum,  and  to  increase 
it.  We  should  rather  choose  to  cherish  and 
improve  a  valuable  trade  with  a  neighbor  that 
has  mines,  and  whose  staple  export  is  silver, 
which  is  exchanged  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions after  these  productions  have  gone  to 
Europe,  or  the  West  Indies,  and  been  changed 
into  fine  goods,  or  groceries.  Atlantic  politi- 
cians, hot  in  the  pursuit  of  Texas,  may  have  no 
sympathy  for  this 'Mexican  trade,  but  I  have! 
and  it  has  been  my  policy  to  reconcile  the  two 
objects — acquisition  of  Texas  and  preservation 
of  the  Mexican  trade — and,  therefore,  to  eschew 
unjust  war  with  Mexico  as  not  only  wicked,  but 
foolish  1 

I  am  for  peace  with  Mexico ;  and  therefore 
I  am  for  treating  her  with  respect,  and  obtain- 
ing her  consent  fairly  and  honorably,  if  practi- 
cable, to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  to  her 
interest  to  consent,  and  respectful  treatment 
will  be  more  potential  than  indignity  and  out- 
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rage  in  coDYincing  her  of  that  true  interest. 
6tU],  I  do  not  make  the  annexation  dependent 
npon  this  assent.  It  is  to  be  sought,  and  ob- 
tained, if  practicable  :  bnt  Mexico  may  refnse 
to  give  it.  She  maj  still  keep  np  a  desultory 
war,  and  affect  to  reclaim  h«r  revolted  prov- 
ince. In  that  event,  my  sixth  basis  refers  the 
question  to  Congress  to  decide  whether  her 
consent  has  ceased  to  be  necessary !  and  if  the 
solution  of  the  question  brings  war,  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  it  comes 
constitutionally !  that  it  is  brought  npon  us  by 
the  authority  that  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  make  war  I  and  not  by  the  nnconstitutional 
act  of  the  President  and  Senate,  or  President 
alone  I 
Mr.  B.  then  offered  his  bill,  as  follows : 

A  hill  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 

the  United  States, 

Be  it  enacted,  dtc.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and 
advised  to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and 
Texas  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States,  on  the 
following  bases ;  to  wit : 

1.  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
in  the. desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along 
the  highlands  and  mountain  heights  which  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  to  latitude  42  degrees  north. 

2.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legislative  act,  or 
by  any  authentic  act  which  shows  the  will  of  the 
majority,  to  express  their  assent  to  said  annexa- 
tion. 

Z,  A  State,  to  be  called  ^'Ths  State  of  Texae,'^ 
with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself,  and  an  extent  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  State  in  the  Union, 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
held  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  one 
of  their  Territories,  and  to  be  called  "  The  South- 
west Territory,^ 

5.  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  pro- 
hibited in  the  northern  and  north-western  part  of 
said  Territory,  so  as  to  divide,  as  equally  as  may 
be,  the  whole  of  the  annexed  country  between  slave- 
holding  and  non-slaveholding  States. 

6.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained  by  treaty 
to  such  annexation  and  boundary,  or  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
may  deem  such  assent  to  bB  unnecessary. 

7.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to  be  adjusted 
by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same  may  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  bill  was  then  read,*and  ordered  to  a 
second  reading ;  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr»  Bbnton,  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Death  of  the  Hon.  Almon  K  Bead. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House 
announcing  the  death  of  Almon  H.  Rbad,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  resolutions  had  been  adopted 
testifying  the  respect  of  that  body  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  and  asking  the  con- 


currence of  the  Senate  therein :  which  beuig 
read, 

Mr.  Stubgeon  rose  and  addreeeed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  The  message  just  received, 
announces  to  ns  that  death  has  again  been  in 
our  midst.  Whilst  we  have  been  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  vain  struggles  of  this  mortal 
life,  death  has  often,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  intruded  itself^  and 
selected  its  victims,  to  remind  us  that  we  are 
but  pilgrims  and  sojourners  *on  the  earth,  as 
our  fathers  were. 

Almon  H.  Read,  our  late  esteemed  associate 
and  friend,  is  no  more.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Montrose,  Susquehanna  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family 
and  sympathizing  friends,  who  did  all  that 
human  kindness  could  do  to  alleviate  the  snffer- 
ings  of  his  last  illness,  and  smooth  his  paasase 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  or  death. 

Mr.  Read  was  bom  at  Shelbume,  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1790. 
He  received  his  education  partly  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Burlington,  in  his  native  State,  and 
partly  at  Williamstown  College,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  good  classical 
scholar.  In  1814,  he  settled  in  Montrose, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  resided  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

My  acquaintance  commenced  with  Mr.  Read 
in  18^7,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania.    Our  friendship  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  from  that  time  till  a  few 
weeks  since,  when  he  left  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment for  his  home,  to  leave  his  remains  among 
those  who  knew  him  best   and   loyed  him 
most.    Mr.  Read  was  elected  to  the  popular 
brandi  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  five 
successive  sessions.    Although  he  could  not  be 
called    the    originator   of   our   State    inter- 
nal improvement  system,  yet  it  owed  mudi 
of  its  progress  to  completion  to  his  energy, 
activity,  and  perseverance.    In  1882,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  for 
four  years  was  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out 
his  early  views  on  the  subject  of  onr  improve- 
ment system.    In  1836,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  State;  and  here,  although  on  a  new 
theatre,  and  having  new  subjects  to  engage  his 
attention,  the  character  of  Mr.  Read  for  talenta 
lost  nothing  by  the  change.    He  appeared  to 
much  advantage,  when  coming  in  mental  col- 
lision with  the  talented  men  who  were  assem- 
bled together  on  that  occasion.    He  show^ed* 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  our  forms  of 
government.    He  was  bold  in  annonnciug  his 
views,  and  energetic  in  carrying  them  out  , 
The  various  speeches  made  by  him  on  that 
occasion,  will  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity 
as  a  civilian  of  the  first  order,  logical  in  de- 
bate, and  energetic  in  action.    A  short  time 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  convention,  he  was 
elected  State  Treasurer,  in  which  situation  be 
served  one  year.    He  was  subsequently  elected 
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twice  as  a  member  of  Oongress.  Here  his 
talents  were  not  so  conspicuous,  nor  conld  they 
be  properly  estimated,  l^dcanse  previoae  to  his 
taking  his  seat,  that  fell  destroyer,  so  flattering 
in  its  progress  to  the  subject  of  it,  yet  holding 
out  no  consoling  hopes  to  the  observant  friends, 
had  marked  him  for  its  victim.  He  died  of 
consnmption  on  the  Sd  inst.,  in  the  54th  year 
of  Lis  age. 

Mr.  RxAD  was  a  sincere  friend,  an  affection- 
ate bnsband,  and  a  kind  and  tender  parent.  He 
left  no  wife  to  sorrow  over  his  grave— tie 
partner  of  his  bosom  having  preceded  him  to 
the  tomb  but  a  few  short  months ;  but  he  has 
left  an  amiable  and  interesting  family,  to  whom 
the  bereavement  must  be  peculiarly  poignant. 
Let  his  example  urge  them  on  to  imitate  his 
eonrse ;  and  while  they  lament  his  death,  they 
lament  not  as  those  without  hope.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  *'an  honest  man,  the  noblest 
work  of  God." 

Mr.  S.  concluded  by  submitting  the  following 
resolutions : 

^Retolredj  That  the  Senate  has  received  with 
deep  sensibility  the  communication  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
bonorable  Almon  H.  Rsao,  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

^^Jieeolvedy  That  in  token  of  sincere  and  high  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Senate  will  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm  as  mourning  for  thirty  days ;  and  as  a 
farther  remark  of  respect— 

'*  Reeolved^  That  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn." 

The  question  was  put,  the  resolutions  were 
nnanimously  adopted,  and 
The  Senate  adjourned  accordingly. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^TTATIVES. 

Monday,  June  }0. 
Death  of  the  Ron,  Almon  H,  Read, 

Mr.  BiDLAOK  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  pursuance  of  the  request 
of  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania,  I  have 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  mourn- 
ful intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. The  Hon.  Almon  H.  Brad,  late  a 
member  of  this  House,  died  on  the  8d  of  the 
present  month,  at  Montrose,  the  place  of  his 
residenoei,  in  the  oounty  of  Susquehanna.  Mr. 
Read  was  53  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at 
Shelbume,  in  the  State  of  Vermont ;  he  was 
three  years  at  the  University  at  Burlington, 
and  subsequently  a  student  at  Williamstown 
College,  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  year  1814  he  settled  at  Montrose,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  a 
respectable  member  of  the  bar.  In  1827  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legishiture,  and  having  served  faithfully  five 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Senate,  where  he  re- 


mained four  years.  Before  the  expiration  of 
his  senatorial  term,  he  was  elected  a  senatorial 
delegate  to  the  State  convention  to  amend  the 
constitution.  In  1840  he  was  elected  Treas- 
urer of  the  State,  and  was  subsequently  return- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  as  a  member  of  tMs  body 
in  the  last  Congress.  In  all  these  numerous 
and  varied  political  relations,  he  acted  well  his 
part,  and  ^'  there  all  the  honor  lies.^'  He  was 
possessed  of  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  cultivated 
mtellect,  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  distin- 
gnislied  member  of  all  the  deliberative  assem- 
blies with  which  he  was  associated,  so  long 
as  the  health  of  his  body  permitted  the  free 
and  full  exercise  of  the  powers  of  his  energetic 
mind. 

He  is  now  no  more  1  In  the  circumstances 
attending  this  painful  event,  how  forcibly  are 
we  reminded  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
calculations !  When  I  first  had  the  honor  of 
taking  a  seat  upon  this  floor  as  a  member,  it 
was  in  company  with  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Bead,  whose 
death  we  now  deplore.  That  gentleman  (Mr. 
Dimock)  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  all  the  rainbow  prospects  of  buoyant  youth 
and  brilliant  expectations.  At  the  next  session 
we  wore  called  to  the  ^solemn  ceremony  of 
placing  him  upon  the  long  list  of  those  whom 
the  angel  of  death  selected  for  his  victims  from 
the  Pennsylvania  representation.  He  served 
to  swell  the  unexampled  number  that  made 
Pennsylvania  a  chief  mourner,  and  called  her 
so  repeatedly  to  deplore  her  loss.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session,  Mr.  Bkad, 
although  he  was  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  was 
anxious,  as  he  always  had  been,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
that  devolved  upon  him.  He  accordingly  re- 
paired to  this  city,  and  for  a  time  attended  the 
sessions  of  this  bo^y.  It  was  soon  apparent, 
however,  both  to  himself,  his  physicians,  and 
his  friends,  that  neither  prudence  nor  duty 
would  sanction  any  further  efforts  of  that 
nature.  Finding  himself  daily  growing  more 
feeble,  and,  as  was  very  naturid,  desiring,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  soothing  cares  and 
attention  of  his  own  family  at  his  own  fireside, 
for  the  absence  of  which  nothing  else  could 
compensate,  he  made  use  of  his  little  remaining 
strength  to  return  to  his  home.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  us  to  learn  that  he  was  permitted 
to  ari-ive  there,  and  to  breathe  his  last  wishes 
and  last  hopes  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most.  Who  does 
not  admit  that  nothing  that  I  can  say,  and 
nothing  that  we  can  do,  will  assuage  their 
grief  or  dry  their  tears  ?  Let  their  tears  flow 
on ;  I  would  not  stop  them  if  I  could ;  they 
become  the  woman,  whilst  they  degrade  not, 
but  elevate  the  man ;  and  they  alleviate  the 
panting  emotions  of  the  wounded  spirit.  If 
there  be  aught  in  this  cold  world  that  can 
assist  the  consolations*  of  religion  to  smooth 
the  dying  pillow,  we  must  all  look  for  it,  and 
hope  for  it,  in  the  angel-like  ministrations  and 
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attentions  of  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  affection  and  love. 

I  have  Baid  he  died  at  home.  Is  there  a  heart 
that  does  not  leap  at  the  mention  of  home  ? 
As  we  are  now  soon  to  part,  may  I  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  this  occasion  to  wish  you  all  a 
safe  return ;  and  whatever  may  befall  us  through 
life,  to  hope  that  we,  when  called  to  die,  may 
*^  die  among  our  kindred  and  friends,"  and  be 
surrounded  by  the  exhibitions  of  their  regard 
while  we  remain,  and  of  their  remembrance 
when  we  are  gone  ?  I  have  been  pained  to 
hear  it  said  Uiat  all  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead 
are  but  solemn  mockery.  Who  does  not  feel 
that  these  tokens  form  a  kind  of  frontier  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  next  ?  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  ?  There  is  around  them 
an  eloquence  of  feeling  as  deep  and  strong  as 
the  sources  of  life  itself.  They  point  beyond 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  this  existence  to  brighter 
and  purer  scenes  of  action  above  the  clouds  of 
life's  darkness,  and  out  of  the  reacli  of  the  in- 
fluence of  its  chilling  blasts  and  merciless 
storms. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  emotion  of  the  human 
heart  more  ennobling  and  commendable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  controlling,  than  that 
which  constrains  us  tQ  desire  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  those  who  are  associated  with  us  while 
we  live,  to  be  with  our  family  and  friends  when 
we  die,  and  to  have  an  assurance  that  our 
memories  shall  be  cherished  with  tokens  of 
grateful  recollection  when  we  are  gone.  Oh  I 
who  could  endure  to  Ike  without  friends ;  or, 
having  them,  to  die,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
forgotten  by  them  ?  It  was  the  influence  of 
feelings  like  these,  under  the  fear  of  being  to 
"  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,''  that  induced  the 
exclamation,  *^  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well." 

It  was  this  which,  even  under  the  feeble 
rays  of  nature's  light,  produced  that  ^'  longing 
after  the  immortality  "  which  was  "  brought 
to  light  in  the  Gospel." 

This  sentiment  should  be  encouraged,  not  for 
any  effect  it  can  have  upon  the  departed,  but 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  living.  It  is,  in  some 
measure,  in  expectation  of  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  posterity  that  the  true  philosopher 
and  statesman  toils  amid  difficulties;  and  to 
some  extent,  from  the  same  motive,  the  true 
hero  "  dares  to  die  for  his  country.'*  It  is  this 
which  has  led  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid, 
the  mausoleum,  and  the  monument,  and  which 
causes  ua  to  look  with  so  much  emotion  upon 
the  tumulus  that  covers  the  ashes  of  the  mighty 
dead. 

Aside  fVom  the  hopes  hi  which  we  may  in- 
dulge beyond  the  grave,  there  is  nothing  but 
the  enjoyment  of  this  sentiment,  which  may  be 
termed  tbe  poetry  of  our  existence,  that  is  so 
much  calculated  to  render  existence  desirable. 
It  is  the  encouragement  of  this  feeling  which 
has  sanctioned  the  custom,  in  pursuance  of 
which  I  have  made  this  public  announcement 
of  the  death  of  our  colleague,  and  now  ask  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions. 


He  concluded  by  offering  the  usual  resola- 
tions  of  condolence  and  sympathy,  agreeing  to 
wear  crape  for  thirty  days,  and^  as  a  furtner 
mark  of  respect,  the  cessation  of  all  legislation 
during  the  day. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


US"  SENATE. 

Ttbsday,  June  11. 
I^aturalization  of  Aliens. 

Mr.  BiJOHANAN  presented  two  memorials 
from  citizens  of  the  Oommonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, residents  of  Philadelphia  county  and 
city,  asking  that  the  naturalization  laws  be  so 
amended  as  to  require  of  foreigners  a  residence 
of  twenty-one  years  in  the  country  previous  to 
the  privilege  of  voting  being  conferred ;  and  that 
such  privileges  should  be  granted  under  more 
solemn  sanctions  than  are  at  present  required : 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Aboheb  presented  eleven  memorials, 
numeronsly  signed  by  citizens  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  same  character, 
requiring  a  residence  of  twenty-one  years  of 
foreigners  before  conferring  on  them  the  privi- 
lege of  votinff. 

Mr.  A.  said,  before  moving  the  reference  of 
these  memorials,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  some  remarks  made  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
BuoHANAK,)  in  which  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  take  ac- 
tion on  the  memorials  upon  this  subject  this 
session  of  Congress;  from  which  remarks  it 
might  be  supposed  by  the  nation  that  action 
would  or  could  be  had  on  them  this  session. 
It  was  proper  (said  Mr.  A.)  that  the  memorial- 
ists should  know  that  the  time  was  too  short 
before  the  adjournment  to  admit  of  the  possi- 
bility of  decided  action  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee upon  their  memorials.  He  did  not^ 
therefore,  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  that  committee  should 
act  upon  so  important  a  subject  in  so  short  a 
time ;  and  he  would  take  that  opportunity  to 
say  that,  when  an  occasion  proper  should  arise, 
if  no  one  in  that  body  more  competent  to  the 
task  should  move  in  the  matter,  he  wonld  put 
himself  forward  to  make  the  motion  necessaiy 
to  secure  the  object  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  BuoHANAN.  Do  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  to  say  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  would  not  act  upon  the  me- 
morials this  session  ? 

Mr.  Abohsb  could  not  speak  for  that  com- 
mittee, but  expressed  the  opinion  that,  from 
the  shortness  of  time,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  that  committee  to  act  this  session. 

Mr.  Buchanan  remarked  that  he  had  urged 
action  upon  tlie  memorials  at  the  instance  of 
the  memorialists.  He  had  received  several 
letters  urging  him  to  endeavor  tp  procure 
action  upon  the  subiect  this  session. 

Mr.  Aboheis  said  it  was  not  that  he  was 
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adverse  to  action  on  the  memorials  this  ses- 
sion, if  it  cotdd  be  had,  which  had  induced 
him  to  make  the  remark ;  but  he  wished  it  to 
go  abroad,  without  presuming  to  indicate  it 
as  the  excuse  of  the  committee,  that  the  time 
was  too  short  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  such 
magnitude  this  session.  If  the  committee 
should  find  time,  ho  presumed  the  subject 
would  be  attended  to.  If  not,  the  reason 
should  be  known.  It  was  not  now  neces- 
sary to  show  that  there  was  no  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  subject  of  the 
memorials. 

Mr.  Bbkbien  said  he  had  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
the  other  day,  on  this  question,  of  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  silence, 
because  he  thought  it  did  not  become  him  to 
anticipate  the  views  or  desire  of  a  committee 
of  which  he  was  a  member ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  conviction  which  he  thought 
actuated  every  individual  who  had  heard  the 
remarks  of  that  Senator  in  relation  to  action 
on  a  question  of  this  magnitude  this  session. 
There  could  hardly  be  found,  during  this  part 
of  the  session  of  Congress,  any  committee  of 
this  body  to  bestow  the  necessary  attention 
upon  this  subject.  Here  was  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  so  considered  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  which 
had  recentiy  been  productive  of  great  excite- 
ment, the  result  of  which  was  very  deeply  to 
be  deplored.  In  this  state  of  agitation  of  the 
public  mind,  the  memorialists  had  presented 
their  prayer,  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress ;  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  were  called  upon  to  make  a  report. 
These  memorialists,  of  course,  desire  their 
prayer  to  be  granted.  If  the  committee  were 
to  act  now,  they  would  either  have  to  condemn 
the  prayer,  or  suggest  some  rule  of  action 
upon  the  subject.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
had  a  variety  of  matter  before  them  now, 
which  engaged  and  occupied  their  attention. 
He  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was  in 
relation  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued in  relation  to  these  memorials ;  and  until 
that  was  done,  he  did  not  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  say  what  that  course  would  be.  He 
Lad  reason,  therefore,  to  hope  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  urgency  that  had  been  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  this 
subject  would  gain  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  bat  at  the  same  time,  to  express  the 
opinion  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  session  for 
the  agitation  of  so  important  a  question,  and 
too  late  to  authorize  the  anticipation  that  it 
would  receive  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Allen  said :  I  wish  to  make  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  subject  of  these  memorials, 
other  Senators  having  done  so. 

[Here  the  Chair  suggested  that  there  was  no 
question  before  the  Senate.] 

To  which  Mr.  Allek  replied :  There  is  no 


question  formally  before  the  Senate;  but 
other  Senators  have  proceeded  informally  to 
express  their  opinions  as  to  the  object  of  the 
memorialists,  and  the  propriety  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reporting  upon  the  subject  at 
the  present  session.  I  desire,  therefore,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senate,  to  express,  very 
briefly,  my  opinion.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Abcheb,)  if  I  understood  him  aright, 
declared  that  he  agreed  with  the  memorialists ; 
that  the  laws  ought  so  to  be  altered  as  to 
require  aU  native-born  citizens,  of  other  coun- 
tries, who  come  to  reside  among  us,  to  remain 
disfranchised  for  twenty -one  years  before  they 
are  allowed  to  be  naturalized;  and  that,  if 
no  other  Senator  did  so,  he  would,  at  the  next 
session,  introduce  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 
[Here  Mr.  Aroheb  said,  "Certainly,"  "cer- 
tainly."] Well,  sir,  I  stand  here  utterly  op- 
posed to  any  such  change  of  the  laws  to  the 
prejudio-e  of  these  people.  [Here  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan said,  "That  is  right;  that  is  right."] 
I  shall  oppose  it,  not  only  on  the  general 
ground  of  its  manifest  injustice  and  inhuman- 
ity towards  these  people,  but  also,  because 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  exasperate  the 
feelings  of  men  and  to  disturb  that  harmony 
which  it  is  so  desirable  should  subsist  between 
all  pai'ts  of  our  population.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  certainly  calculated  to  excite 
hostility  to  our  institutions  in  the  very  bosom 
of  our  country,  than  a  measure  which  pro- 
poses to  exclude  from  the  benefits  and  rights 
of  citizenship,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest, 
industrious,  and  upright  men,  who  have  quit 
their  native  land,  because  of  the  oppression 
which  there  they  suffered,  and  sought  freedom 
under  our  flag,  which  they  are  ever  ready  to 
defend.  When  such  a  measure  shall  be  pre- 
sented, I  shall  resist  its  adoption  to  the  utter- 
most of  my  power. 

Naturalization  Again, 

Mr.  Bknton  presented  a  memorial  from  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
in  favor  of  extending  the  probation  of  foreign- 
ers to  twenty-one  years  before  naturaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  prayer 
of  the  memorial ;  and  adopted  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen)  this  morn- 
ing, on  the  subject.  He  concurred  fully  with 
those  remarks. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12. 

Personal  Explanation, 

Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown  said  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
whilst  he  submitted  a  few  observations  per- 
sonal to  himself.  The  near  approach  of  the 
adjournment  compelled  him  to  take  this  course 
as  the  only  method  of  vindicating  himself 
against  a   certain  publication  in   yesterday's 
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Globe.  He  was  compelled  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
newspaper  publication,  because  he  could  not, 
under  the  rules,  refer  to  the  debates  in  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol.  He  begged  leave  to 
read  the  following  paragraph  from  that  paper : 

**  The  war  was  expirhig.  The  armistice,  and  the 
interposition  of  great  powers,  was  bringing  it  to  a 
dose ;  and  the  day  was  at  band  when  the  reunion 
of  Texas  would  have  come  of  itself,  and  with  peace 
and  honor,  when  this  insidious  scheme  of  sudden  and 
secret  annexation,  and  its  miserable  pretexts,  was 
fallen  upon  by  our  hapless  administration.  From  the 
moment  that  the  scheme,  audits  pretexts,  first  reveal- 
ed itself  to  public  view,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Virginia, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  1  denounced  it  as 
an  intrigue,  got  up  for  the  election ;  and  to  end  in 
the  disgrace  of  its  authors,  and  in  the  defeat,  delay, 
and  embarrassment  of  the  measure  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  desire.  I  particularly  made  this  denun- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brown)  who 
had  got  the  letter  from  General  Jackson  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  and  who  seemed  to  be  vicariously 
charged  with  some  enterprise  on  my  humble  self. 
It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress ;  I  answered  him  on  the  spot ;  and,  as 
I  have  no  concealments,*  the  gentleman  referred  to 
is  at  liberty  to  relate  all  that  I  said  to  him  to  the 
whole  world." 

Kow,  sir,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  I  mean  to  make  no 
reply  to  any  portion  of  that  publication  but 
what  relates  personally  to  myself.  The  insin- 
uation as  to  the  *'  vicarious  "  character  which 
I^^seemed^^  to  sustain  in  the  conversation 
alluded  to,  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 
There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  whatever 
the  impression  of  that  Senator  (Mr.  Benton) 
may  have  been  at  the  time,  nor  the  slightest 
pretext  for  it.  The  conversation  referred  to 
was  not  confidential,  nor  held  at  any  private 
interview  between  us.  We  casually  fell  in 
company,  as  members  frequently  do,  in  going 
to  or  from  the  Capitol  to  their  boardiug-houses. 
"We  were  walking  on  the  public  pavements, 
when  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  on 
the  subject  of  annexation.  He  advanced  some 
of  the  opinions  which  he  has  since  avowed  in 
his  speeches.  The  distance  of  our  walk  would 
not  h^ve  allowed  him  to  advance  them  all. 
He  was  vehement  in  denouncing  the  motives 
which  had  induced  the  President  to  bring  for- 
ward the  subject,  and  the  secret  inflaenoes 
which  he  believed  had  prompted  him  to  do  so. 
This  iatter  suspicion,  and  the  surprise  which 
the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks  excited,  (for 
I  had  never  doubted  that  he  would  be  warmly 
for  it,)  induced  me  to  refer  to  my  correspond- 
ence with  General  Jackson  on  the  subject. 
I  made  this  reference  with  the  hope  that  when 
he  should  learn  that  his  great  friend  (General 
Jackson)  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
effort  to  acquire  that  fine  country,  he  would 
pause  and  mature  the  subject  well  before  he 
threw  himself  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Sir,  up  to  that  time  I  had  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider how  the  question  would  operate  on  the 
coming  presidential  election ;  and  my  conver- 
sation had  no  reference  whatsoever  to  its  in- 


fluence that  way.  It  could  not  have  had  any 
such  reference,  for  I  was  then  a  warm  and 
decided  friend  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination, 
and  had  done  much,  in  my  own  State  and 
elsewhere,  to  suppress  any  movement  calcula- 
ted to  prevent  it.  This  single  fSact,  known  to 
hundreds,  must  forever  exonerate  me  from  the 
imputation  of  having  aided  or  abetted,  tuari- 
(yusly  or  otherwise,  in  getting  up  and  sustain- 
ing this  Texas  movement  for  any  political  pur- 
poses. 

Whatever  part  I  have  taken  in  getting  it  up 
has  been  very  humble  and  unimportant;  but! 
am  free  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  and  to 
defy  any  man  or  all  men  successfully  to  impugn 
my  motives. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  affairs  of  Texas  were  oom- 
iug  rapidly  to  a  crisis,  and  that  she  must  find 
some  strong  support,  or  she  could  not  sustain 
herself  to  any  advantage  among  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  naturally 
occurred  to  me  that  the  most  favorable  period 
would  shortly  arrive  for  its  re-annexation'  to 
the  United  States.  I  saw  the  present  adminis- 
tration peculiarly  situated.  A  President  with- 
out a  party — ^nay,  worse  than  that,  a  President 
between  two  great  parties,  seldom  sustained 
by  either,  and  often  warred  upon  by  both. 
Under  such  circumstcfbces,  I  apprehended  it 
might  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  him,  however 
anxious  he  might  be  personally  to  do  so,  to 
enter  on  any  great  measure  such  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas.  Influenced  by  these  opinions, 
in  January,  1843, 1  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  adverting  to  many  or  aU  of  these 
circumstances,  and  expressing  the  belief  that, 
if  his  opinions  were  still  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure, as  I  knew  they  formerly  were,  a  clear  and 
decided  letter  from  him  might  be  useful  in 
rousing  up  or  sustaining  the  administration  in 
making  such  a  movement.  In  the  spirit  of 
ardent  affection  and  admiration,  I  expressed 
the  desire  that  his  name  should  be  connected 
with  a  great  achievement  like  that,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  crowning  glory  of  his  long  and 
eventful  life.  I  give  the  substance  and  not  the 
words  of  the  letter.  I  was  so  explicit  as  to 
the  use  I  intended  to  make  of  his  letter  in 
inciting  the  administration  to  make  the  move- 
ment, that  I  think  I  desired  him,  if  he  was  un- 
willing for  it  to  be  so  used,  not  to  write  it 
Sir,  his  reply  was  received.  It  was  used ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  much  good 
in  encouraging  the  President  to  enter  on  this 
great  work.  It  has  also  been  published  to  his 
countrymen;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  every  day 
the  good  that  it  is  accomplishing 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  there  in  this 
simple  narrative  that  should  have  called  down 
on  me  the  animadversion  of  anybody,  especially 
of  that  distinguished  Senator  with  whom  I 
perfectly  agreed  as  to  a  presidential  candidate, 
and  for  whom  I  have  ever  borne  the  highest 
testimony  to  his  patriotism  and  talents.  He 
speaks   of  absolving   me  of  all  secrecy,  and 
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kindly  iDforms  me  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  state 
all  that  he  said  to  me  on  that  occasion.  Sir, 
there  was  no  secrecy,  and  nothing  was  sud  by 
him  which  he  might  not  well  be  willing  that  the 
whole  world  should  know.  Bat  let  me  tell 
yon,  in  that  respect,  I  stand  on  as  high  grounds 
as  he  does,  and  as  proudly  challenge  every 
insinuation  against  eiUier  my  motives  or  my 
actions.  I  have  not  arraigned  his  in  any 
respect,  neither  ought  he  to  have  arrugned 
mine. 

Funeral  Erpentea  of  the  "  Princeton  "  YlctirM. 

Mr.  Hopkins  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  he  said  he  was  satisfied  would  meet 
with  no  objection : 

Bnolvedy  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  if 
the  Senate  concur,  be  directed  to  pay  (half  out  of 
the  contingent  fimd  of  the  House,  and  the  other  half 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate)  the 
funeral  expenses  of  those  that  were  killed  on  board 
th6  steamer  Princeton,  provided  that  the  amount 
thereof  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,450. 

Mr.  Dbomgoolb  objected  to  the  form  of  the 
resolution ;  for  it  would  not  only  require  the 
concm-rence  of  the  Senate,  but  the  signature  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  enable 
this  House  to  expend  a  portion  of  its  own 
contingent  fnnd.  He  also  objected  to  it,  be- 
caase  it  proposed  ai)  expenditure  to  defray  the 
funeral  expenses  of  persons  who  were  not 
members  of  this  House,  and  some  of  them  but 
private  citizens.  He  entered  into  some  expla- 
nation of  the  usual  restriction  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  contingent  fund ;  and  remarked  that 
he  objected  to  this  resolution  because  it  would 
establish  a  precedent  which  would  cover  any 
variety  of  cases  hereafter,  and  involve  Con- 
gress in  the  expense  of  burying  any  individual 
who,  by  accident,  or  misfortune,  or  in  the 
course  of  nature,  may  die  here.  After  some 
other  observations,  he  expressed  his  opposition 
to  the  resolation,  and  concluded  by  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  thereon. 

Mr.  Oamfbkll  said  he  had  supposed  that  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral  of  those  who  were 
killed  on  the  occasion  of  a  calamity  which 
covered  the  whole  nation  with  mourning, 
would  have  been  pmd  without  a  single  objec- 
tion. He,  however,  rose,  not  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made,  nor  to  con- 
tinue in  any  way  the  debate,  but  to  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  having  been  withdrawn)  said  his 
colleague's  objection  came  too  late:  the  time 
for  such  objection  was  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  to  meet  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  Mineral  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But  no 
objection  was  made  then,  and  liabilities  had 
been  incurred  which  must  be  defrayed  by 
somebody.    How  did  his  colleague  (Mr.  Dbom- 


qoole)  propose  to  pay  the  expenses  which  had 
been  incurred?  Coffins  had  been  supplied, 
laborers  had  been  employed  to  assist  in  the 
funeral  obsequies,  and  hacks  were  hired  to 
carry  the  persons  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
cession; the  very  mourning  which  his  co^ 
league  (Mr.  Dbomgoolb)  wore  by  the  order 
of  this  House,  remained  unpaid  for^  and  it 
was  proposed  that  the  petty  sum  which  was 
contracted  by  order  of  this  House,  should 
remain  unpaid.  To  him  it  was  a  matter  of 
but  little  consequence  by  what  department  it 
was  paid,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence whether  it  was  paid  at  all.  To  the 
people  it  matters  nothing  whether  it  were 
paid  out  of  the  contigent  nind  of  this  House, 
or  of  the  State  or  Navy  Department  for 
it  would  com0  from  the  national  treasury, 
whatever  the  department  might  be  that  should 
make  the  immediate  payment  And  they 
knew  that  propositions  of  this  sort  were  very 
frequently  adopted.  Members  of  this  House 
were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
because  they  were  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the 
Navy,  had  also  been  thus  buried,  becausid  they 
were  the  officers  of  the  Government.  To 
obviate,  one  objection  raised  by  his  colleague, 
he  would  modify  his  resolution,  and  give  it  the 
form  of  a  simple  resolution;  and  on  that 
moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr#  Adams  desirea  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions, and  Mr.  Hopkins  withdrew  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  He  was  then  understood  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution,  but  in  so  low  a  tone 
of  voice  as  to  be  almost  inaudible  at  the  report- 
er's desk. 

No  appropriation  could  be  made  otherwise 
than  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  could  not  be 
done  by  joint  resolution.  He  looked  upon  this 
proposition  as  one  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character;  and  one  which,  if  adopted,  would 
establish  an  alarming  precedent. 

Mr.  Hopkins  modified  the  resolution  so  as  to 
direct  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  examine  the 
accounts,  &o.,  and  to  pay  one-half  of  the  same 
out  of  the  contingent  fund,  provided  the  half 
to  be  paid  by  the  House  would  not  exceed 
$725. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Inoebsoll  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  precedent,  which  he  s^id  w^as 
directly  in  point,  where  certain  foreigners  were 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and 
not  only  were  their  funeral  expenses  paid,  but 
pensions  were  given  to  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered  now  to  be  put,  viz., 
"  On  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as  modified.'' 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  by 
Messrs.  C.  Johnson  and  Dbomgoolb. 

They  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  were 
— yeas  103,  nays  62. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Saturday,  June  16. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  leave  for  which  he 
had  given  notice  on  Wednesday,  to  bring  in  a 
joint  resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
prefaced  his  motion  with  an  exposition  of  the 
principle  and  details  of  the  amendment  which 
ne  proposed  to  offer.  This  exposition,  refer- 
ring to  a  speech  which  he  had  made  in  the 
year  1824,  and  reproducing  it  for  the  present 
occasion,  can  only  be  analyzed  in  this  brief 
notice. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
commence  most  of  his  speeches  with  "  twenty 
years  ago  ! '' — a  commencement  rather  equivo- 
cal, and  liable  to  different  interpretations  in 
the  minds  of  different  persons ;  for  while  he 
might  suppose  himself  to  be  displaying  sagacity 
and  foresight  in  finding  a  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  the  present  disorders  of  the  state,  in  the 
remedies  of  prevention  which  he  had  proposed 
long  since,  yet  others  might  understand  him 
in  a  different  character,  and  consider  him  as 
belonging  to  the  category  of  those  who,  in 
that  long  time,  had  learnt  nothing,  and  had 
forgot  nothing.  So  it  might  be  now  ;*  for  he 
was  endeavoring  to  revive  a  proposition  which 
he  had  made  exactly  twenty  years  before,  and 
for  the  revival  of  which  he  deemed  the  present 
time  eminently  propitious.  The  body  politic 
was  now  sick ;  and  the  patient,  in  his  agony, 
might  take  the  medicine  as  a  cure,  which  he 
refused,  when  well,  to  take  as  a  prevention. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  object 
and  principle  of  his  amendment,  which  was, 
to  dispense  with  all  intermediate  bodies  in 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  to  keep  the  election  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  people ;  and  to  do  this  by  giving  them 
a  direct  vote  for  the  man  of  their  choice,  and 
holding  a  second  election  between  the  two 
highest,  in  the  eveht  of  a  failure  in  the  first 
election  to  give  a  ms^ority  to  any  one.  This 
was  to  do  away  with  the  machinery  of  all 
intermediate  bodies  to  guide,  control,  or  defeat 
the  popular  choice;  whether  a  Congress 
caucus,  or  a  national  convention  to  dictate  the 
selection  of  candidates ;  or  a  body  of  electors 
to  receive  and  deliver  their  votes ;  or  a  House 
of  Representatives  to  sanction  or  frustrate  their 
choice. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  warmly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  his  proposition,  assuming  it 
as  a  fundamental  truth  to  which  there  was  no 
exception,  that  liberty  would  be  ruined  ly 
providiTig  any  hind  of  substitute  for  popular 
election!  asserting  that  all  elections  would  de- 
generate into  fraud  and  violence,  if  any  inter- 
mediate body  was  established  between  the 
voters  and  the  object  of  their  choice,  and 
placed  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  control, 
betray,  or  defeat  that  choice.  This  fundament- 
al truth  he  supported  upon  arguments,  drawn 


from  the  philosophy  of  government,  and  the 
nature  of  man,  and  illustrated  by  examples 
taken  from  the  history  of  all  elective  Govern- 
ments which  had  ever  existed.  He  showed 
that  it  was  the  law  of  the  few  to  disregard  the 
will  of  the  many,  when  they  got  power  into 
their  hands;  and  that  liberty  had  been  de- 
stroyed wherever  intermediate  bodies  obtained 
the  direction  of  the  popular  wilL  He  quoted 
a  vast  number  of  Governments,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  as  illustrations  of  this  truth ;  and 
referred  to  tiie  period  of  direct  voting  in  Greece 
and  in  Home  as  the  grand  and  glorious  periods 
of  popular  government,  when  the  un&ttered 
will  of  the  people  annually  brought  forward 
the  men  of  their  own  choice  to  administer 
their  9wn  affairs,  and  when  those  people  went 
on  advancing  from  year  to  yea^  and  prodact^L 
every  thing  great  in  arts  and  in  arms — ia 
public  and  in  private  life — which  then  exalted 
them  to  the  skies,  and  still  makes  them  fixed 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  nations.  He  believed 
in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment, but  they  must  have  fair  play — fair  play 
at  the  elections,  on  which  all  depended;  and 
for  that  purpose  should  be  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  any  intermediate,  irresponsible  body  of 
men. 

At  present,  (he  said,)  the  will  of  the  people 
was  liable  to  be  frustrated  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  ofiicers,  (and  that  at  no  less  than 
three  different  stages  of  the  canvass,)  by  the 
intervention  of  small  bodies  of  men  between 
themselves  and  the  object  of  their  choice. 
First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  in  the 
nomination  or  selection  of  candidates.  A 
Congress  caucus  formerly,  and  a  national 
now,  govern  and  control  that  nomination ;  and 
never  fail,  when  they  choose,  to  find  pretexts 
for  substituting  their  own  will  for  that  of  the 
people.  Then  a  body  of  electors,  to  receive 
and  hold  the  electoral  votes,  and  who,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  will  soon  be  expert  enough  to 
find  reasons  for  a  similar  substitution.  Then 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  come  in  at 
the  conclusion,  to  do  as  they  have  done  hereto- 
fore, and  set  the  will  of  the  people  at  absolute 
defiance.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  the  direct 
vote,  and  a  second  election  between  the  two 
highest,  if  the  first  one  failed.  This  would 
operate  fairly  and  rightfully.  No  matter  how 
many  candidates  then  appeared  in  the  field. 
If  any  one  obtained  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  the  popular  principle  was 
satisfied;  the  majority  had  prev^dled,  and 
acquiescence  was  uie  part  of  the  minority.  If 
no  one  obtained  the  majority,  then  the  first 
election  answered  the  purpose  of  a  nomination 
— a  real  nomination  by  the  people;  and  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest  would 
give  effect  to  the  real  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  B.  then  exposed  the  details  of  bis  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  contained  in  the  joint 
resolution  which  he  intended  to  offer.  The 
plan  of  election  contained  in  that  resolution, 
was  the  work  of  eminent  men— of  Mr.  Maoon, 
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Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  Mr. 
Findlay,  of  PennsjlvaDia,  Mr.  Bickerson,  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hohnes,  Mr.  Hayne,  and  Mr. 
K  IL  Johnson,  and  was  received  with  great 
favor  by  the  Senate  and  the  coantry  at  the 
time  it  was  reported.  Subsequent  experience 
Bhoold  make  it  still  more  acceptable,  and 
entitle  its  details  to  a  careful  and  indulgent 
coosideration  from  the  people  whose  rights 
and  wel&re  it  is  intended  to  preserve  and 
promote. 

The  detail  of  the   plan  is   to   divide   the 
States  into  districts ;  the  people  to  vote  direct 
in  each  district  for  the  candidate  they  prefer ; 
the  candidate    having  the  highest   vote   for 
President  to  receive  the  vote  of  the  district  for 
Bach  office,  and  to  count  one.    If  any  candi- 
date receives  the  mi\jority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  districts,  such  person  to  be  elected ;  if 
no  one  receives  such  majority,  the  election  to 
be  held  over  again  between  the  two  highest. 
To  afford   time   for  these   double   elections, 
when  they  become  necessary,  the  first  one  is 
proposed  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  August 
-^at  a  time  to  which  many  of  the  State  elec- 
tions now  conform,  and  to  which  ail  may  be 
made  to  conform — and  to  be  held  on  the  same 
days  throughout  the  whole  Union.    To  receive 
the  returns  of  such  elections,  the  Congress  is 
reqaired  to  be  in  session,  on  the  years  of  such 
elections,  in  the  month  of  October;  and  if  a 
second  election  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be 
held  in  December.    Two  days  are  proposed  for 
the  first  election,  because  most  of  the  State 
elections  continue  two  days:  one  day  alone  is 
allowed  for  the  second  election,  it  being  a 
brief  issue  between  two  candidates.    To  pro- 
vide for  the  possibility  of  remote  and  most  im- 
probable contingencies,  that  of  an  equjdity  of 
votes  between  the  two  candidates— a  thing 
which  cannot  occur  where  the  whole  number 
of  votes  is  odd,  and  is  utterly   improbable 
when  they  are  even — ^and  to  keep  the  election 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  pre- 
serving the  principle  which  should  prevail  in 
elections  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  it  is 
provided  that  the  candidate,  in  the  case  of 
such  equality,  having  the  majority  of  votes  in 
the  minority  of  the  States,  shall  be  the  person 
elected   President.    To   provide   against   the- 
posnbility  of  another  almost  impossible  con- 
tingency, (that  of  more  than  two  candidates 
having  tlie  highest,  and,  of  course,  the  same 
nomber  of  votes  in  the  first  election,  by  an 
equality  of  votes  between  several,)  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  so  worded  as  to  let  idl — 
that  is,  all  having  the  two  highest  number  of 
votes--go  before  the  people  at  the  second  elec- 
tion« 

Such  are  the  details  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent: they  are  the  same  for  that  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  the  single  exception  that,  when  the 
first  election  should  have  been  efifective  for  the 
election  of  President,  and  not  so  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident, then,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second 
election  for  the  secondary  office  only,  the  pres- 


ent provision  of  the  constitution  should  pre- 
vail, and  the  Senate  choose  between  the  two 
highest. 

Having  made  this  exposition  of  the  principle 
and  of  the  details  of  the  plan  he  proposed,  Mr. 
B.  went  on  to  speak  at  large  in  favor  of  its 
efficacy  and  practicability  in  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  people,  maintaining  the  purity 
of  elections,  preventing  intrigue,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  either  in  guiding  or  defeating  the 
choice  of  the  people ;  and  securing  to  our  free 
institutions  a  chance  for  a  prolonged  and  vir- 
tuous existence. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  never  attended  a  nominat- 
ing caucus  or  convention,  and  never  intended 
to  attend  one.  He  had  seen  the  last  Congress 
caucus  in  1824,  and  never  wished  to  see 
another,  or  hear  of  another ;  he  had  seen  the 
national  convention  of  1844,  and  never  wished 
to  see  another.  He  should  support  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  last  convention ;  but  hoped  to  see 
such  conventions  rendered  unnecessary,  be- 
fore the  recurrence  of  another  presidential 
election. 

Mr.  B.,  after  an  extended  argument,  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  favor 
his  proposition,  and  send  it  to  the  country. 
His  only  object  at  present  was  to  lay  it  before 
the  country :  the  session  was  too  far  advanced 
to  expect  action  upon  it.  There  were  two 
modes  to  amend  the  constitution — one  by  Con- 
gress proposing,  and  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislatures  adopting  the  amendment;  the 
other  by  a  national  convention  called  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.  Mr.  B.  began  with  the 
first  mode :  ho  might  end  with  the  second. 

Disclaiming  every  thing  temporary  or  invid- 
ious in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution 
in  an  important  point — referring  to  his  labors 
twenty  years  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  his 
motives — despising  all  pursuit  after  office,  high 
or  low — detesting  all  circumvention,  intrigue, 
and  management  —  anxious  to  restore  our 
elections  to  their  pristine  purity  and  dignity — 
and  believing  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to 
be  the  only  safe  and  pure  authority  for  the 
selection  as  well  as  election  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  republic, — he  confidently  submitted  his 
proposition  to  the  Senate  and  the  people,  and 
asked  for  it  the  indulgent  consideration  which 
was  due  to  the  gravity  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  B.  then  ofiTered  his  amendment,  which 
was  unanimously  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  important 
proposition : 

'^  Beaolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent' 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  conctirrinfj^ 
That  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  con- 
stitution : 
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*^  That,  hereafter,  the  Preeident  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  respective  States,  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing :  Each  State  shall  be  divided,  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  into  districts,  equal  in  number  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  the  said  districts  to  be  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory,  and  to  contain  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  persons,  en- 
titled to  be  represented  under  the  constitution,  and 
to  be  laid  off,  for  the  first  time,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  this  amendment,  and  afterwards, 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  next  ensuing  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  that  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
August,  in  the  year  1848,  and  on  the  same  day 
every  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  citizens  of  each 
State  who  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures,  shall  meet  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  vote  for  a  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same*  State  with  them- 
selves ;  and  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  President,  and  the  one  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice  President  in 
each  district,  shall  be  holden  to  have  received  one 
vote :  which  fact  shall  be  immediately  certified  by 
the  governor  of  the  State,  to  each  of  the  Senators 
in  Congress  from  such  State,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second  Monday  in 
October,  in  the  year  1848,  and  on  the  same  day  on 
every  fourth  year  thereafter ;  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  open  all  the  certi- 
ficates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President,  shall  be  Premdent,  if  such  number  be 
equal  to  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
given ;  but  if  no  person  have  such  amji^Jority,  then  a 
second  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
the  month  of  December  then  next  ensuing,  between 
the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers  for 
the  office  of  President ;  which  second  election  shall 
be  conducted,  the  result  certified,  and  the  votes 
counted,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first ;  and 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President,  shall  be  President.  But,  if  two  or 
more  persons  shall  have  received  the  greatest,  and 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  at  the  second  election, 
then  the  person  who  shall  have  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  number 
of  States,  shall  be  President.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice  President, 
at  the  first  election,  shall  be  Vice  President, 
if  such  number  be  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given;  but  if  no  person  have 
such  majority,  then  a  second  election  shall  take 
place  between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  same  day  that  the  second  election 
is  held  for  President ;  and  the  person  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  for  Vice  President,  shall 
be  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  happen  to 
be  an  equality  of  votes  between  the  persons  so 
voted  for  at  the  second  election,  then  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatest 
number  of  States,  shall  be  Vice  President.  But 
when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the 


case  of  Vice  President,  and  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  chooee  a 
Vice  President  from  the  persons  having  the  two 
highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is  now  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution.*' 

AfmeoDoHan  of  Texas. 

Mr.  HoDxTFFis  now  rose,  and  moved  to  take 
up  the  Senate  bill  (191)  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Unit^  States; 
upon  which  he  desired  to  be  heard  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Bkkton.) 

Mr.  Babbow  remarked  that  he  had  given 
notice  yesterday  that  he  was  not  a  party  to  the 
implied  contract  that  any  more  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  should  be  wasted  this  session  on  a 
subject  already  disposed  ofl  He  had  no  feel- 
ing of  discourtesy  towards  the  Senator  from 
South  Oarolina;  but  foreseeing  that  farther 
debate  would  destroy  all  prospect  of  getting 
through  the  real  business  awaiting  the  action 
of  Congress  on  the  eve  of  adjournment^  while 
he  would  not  deny  the  Senator  entitled  to  the 
floor  the  hour  promised  him,  he  wonld  op- 
pose any  prolongation  of  the  discussion. 

The  bill  was  taken  up — ayes  21,  noes  not 
counted;  and,  at  Mr.  MoDuffis's  request,  it 
was  read  through. 

Mr.  MoDuTFiE  then  addressed  the  Senate  for 
an  hour  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prem- 
dent  and  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bbnton  addressed  the  Senate  for  an 
hour  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Sonth 
Oarolina. 

Monday,  June  17. 

Adjournment, 

The  time  determined  upon  for  the  close  of 
the  session  of  Congress  having  nearly  arrived, 
and  Mr.  Bayard  being  in  the  diair,  Mr.  Wood- 
BUBY  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  considered  by  unanimous  consent: 

"  ReMolved  unanvmatuly^  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Wilue  P.  Makgum, 
for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.** 

The  resolution  was  passed  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  and  after  an  interval  occupied  in  the 
transaction  of  business^ 

Mr.  Manoum,  the  President  pro  tempore^ 
resumed  the  chair,  and,  being  informed  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  in  his  absence,  he 
rose  and  made  the  following  brief  address : 

Senatobs:  The  moment  of  separation  for 
this  session  having  arrived,  you  will  indulge 
me  in  occupying  a  part  of  tiiis  moment  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  feelinss  of  sensibflity 
and  of  gratitude  wiUi  which  the  vote  just 
passed  in  my  regard  has  so  deeply  impressed 
me.  The  uniform  spirit  of  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  has  ever  been  a  distingaishinff 
characteristio  of  the   Senate  of  t^e  United 
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States,  has  Bot  failed  to  impart  to  the  individ- 
ual who  has  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  its 
deUberations,  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  his 
acts  would  be  viewed  with  kindness  and  for- 
bearance. This  anticipation  has  not  only  been 
reidized  through  the  tedious  and  sometimes 
laborious  duties  of  legislation,  but  there  is  now 
superadded,  hj  so  generous  an  expression  of 
aatisfaotion,  an  evidence  of  friendly  feeling 
vrhich  shall  be  treasured  in  memorj  in  all 
future  time.  In  turn,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  I  feel  deeply  sensible  that  the  success 
which  may  have  attended  my  endeavors  to  per- 
form the  responsib]e  duties  of  presiding  officer 
with  impartiality,  must  be  attributed  to  that 
courtesy  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  this  body, 
and  to  that  dignity  of  decorum  which  has 
elevated  fts  character  in  the  rank  of  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  world. 

Differing  as  many  of  the  members  of  this 
body  do  in  political  opinion,  there  is  to  be  seen 
DO  interruption  of  that  personal  courtesy  and 
friendly  intercourse  which  men  of  high  and 
honorable  feeling  may  entertain  for  each  other; 
and  the  knowle^e  of  this  feeling  would  forbid 
any  other  course  by  the  presiding  officer  than 
that  of  the  strictest  impartiality  in  his  admin- 
istration of  the  duties  of  the  chair.  In  the 
desire  to  have  pursued  such  a  course,  a  con- 
sciousness has  been  felt  that  honor,  and  duty, 
and  Justice  have  required  it  at  my  hands;.  It 
is  true  that  the  duties  are  frequently  arduous, 
and  at  all  times  of  a  responsible  and  delicate 
character;  and  although  entirely  unconscious 
of  having,  at  any  time,  done  any  act  calculated 
to  affect  the  rights  or  the  feelings  of  any  iildi- 
vidual  of  the  body,  still  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  is  such  as  to  dictate  the  propriety  of 
throwing  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  rather  than  lay  claim  to  an  exemption 
from  such  frailty.  However  this  may  be,  I 
cannot  disguise  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  ap- 
pealing to  that  silent  monitor  within,  which 
bears  witness  to  a  determined  purpose  to  do 
exact  justice  to  all,  as  far  as  practicable;  and, 


while  yielding  to  every  individual  a  full 
measure  of  latitude  and  freedom  of  action,  to 
maintain  what  must  be  considered,  in  every 
well-regulated  legislative  assembly,  the  indis- 
pensable powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Chair, 
granted,  in  fact,  by  the  body  itself,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  own  honor  and  dignity. 

Senators,  permit  me  to  reiterate  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  I  entertain  for  the  unanimous  ex- 

Eression  of  your  approval  of  my  course,  en- 
anced  in  value  as  it  is  by  having  been  thrice 
repeated ;  and  towards  eadi  member,  permit  me 
to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  say  that  I  en- 
tertain no  other  feelings  than  those  of  respect 
and  kindness,  and  beg  leave  to  express  my 
most  earnest  wish  for  the  continued  health 
and  happiness  of  every  one  of  you ;  and  that 
OB  the  return  of  each  member  to  his  home,  he 
will  have  the  pleasure  to  find  all  there  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  happiness,  and  that  it 
may  long  continue. 

In  the  performance  of  my  official  duty,  I 
am  now  to  pronounce  the  word  of  separation 
for  this  session,  by  adjourning  the  Senate  -nne 
die. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  June  17. 
Ad}<mmment 

Mr.  SoHENOK  called  for  the  action  of  the 
House  on  a  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  hour  of  acyoumment  to  two 
o'clock. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  and 
ordered;  and  while  they  were  being  taken, 
the  clock  announced  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of 
12. 

The  Spbakxb  arrested  the  call  of  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  announced  that  the  hour  fixed 
by  resolution  for  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
had  arrived,  and  then  (amidst  numerous  cries 
of  '^  points  of  order  '*)  he  proclaimed  that  this 
House  stands  adjourned  tine  die. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS.-SECOND  SESSION. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


IN  THB 


SENATE  AND  HOUSEOF  REPEESENTATIVES. 


IK  SENATB. 

Monday,  December  2,  1844. 

The  second  session  of  the  28th  Oongress  con- 
vened to-day,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  hour  of  12  o^clock 
M.,  the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  the  President  pro  tern. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Huntinoton,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  inform 
the  House  of  Representatiyes  that  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate  are  assembled,  and  ready  to  proceed  to 
business. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  by 
Mr.  McNulty,  their  clerk,  informing  the  Senate 
that  a  quorum  of  that  body  had  assembled,  and 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Woodbuby,  it  was 

Orderedy  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tem.y  to  join  such  committee 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  House,  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him 
that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  had  assembled, 
and  were  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he 
might  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Woodbuey  and 
Johnson  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

A  message  was  subsequently  received  from 
the  House,  informing  the  Senate  that  that  body 
had  passed  a  similar  resolution,  and  had  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  0.  Johnbon  and  Joseph  R. 
INOEBSOLL  a  committee  on  their  part  to  join  the 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  Senate  then 
a^'ourned  till  to-morrow,  12  o^clock. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRK8KNTATIVES. 

Monday,  December  2. 

At  12  o'clock  the  House  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker-  and  the  roll  being  called,  a 
quorum  appeared. 


The  following  members,  elected  to  supply 
vacancies,  were  introduced,  and,  being  quali- 
fied, they  took  their  seats : 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  White,  from  the  State 
of  Maine ;  the  Hon.  Levy  D.  Cabpenteb,  from 
the  State  of  New  York;  the  Hon.  Geobgb 
FuLLEB,  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  the 
Hon.  Edwabd  S.  Hamlin,  from  the  State  of 
Ohio;  the  Hon.  Alfbed  P.  Stone,  from  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  the  Hon.  William  L.  Yancey, 
from  the  State  of  Alabama ;  and  the  Hon.  Isaac 
£.  Mobse,  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  usual 
communication  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  an- 
nouncing to  that  body  that  a  quorum  of  this 
House  was  in  attendance  and  ready  to  proceed 
with  its  business. 

Ikfr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  the  usual  resolu- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  comTuittee  to  join 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
inform  him  that'  the  two  Houses  of  Congren 
were  organized,  and  ready  to  receive  from  him 
any  communication  he  might  have  to  offer. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Gave 
Johnson  and  J.  R.  Inoebsoll  were  appointed 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  this  House. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  December  8. 

The  President's  Message, 

A  Message  in  writing  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hand  of 
his  secretary,  John  Tyler,  jr.,  and  read  to  the 
Senate  as  follows,  viz : 

To  the  Senate  and  Hcuee  of 

Representatives  oftJie  United  Stales : 

We  have  continued  cause  for  expressing  oor 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
ibr  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  our  country, 
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under  his  kind  proTidence,  bas  enjoyed  during  the 
put  year.    Notwithstanding  the  exciUng  scenes 
throQgh  which  we  have  passed,  nothing  has  occurred 
to  distarb  the  general  peace,  or  to  derange  the  har- 
moDj  of  our  political  system.    The  great  moral 
spectacle  has  been  exhibited  of  a  nation,  approx- 
imatiDg  in  numbers  to  20,000,000  of  people,  having 
performed  the  high  and  important  function  of 
electing  their  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  without  the  commission  of  any  acts  of  vio- 
ieoce,  or  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
diDfttion  to  the  laws.    The  great,  and  inestimable 
right  of  suffrage  has  been  exercised  by  all  who 
were  inyested  with  it  under  the  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  in  a  spirit  dictated  alone  by  a  desire,  in 
the  selection  of  the  agent,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  to  place  beyond  jeopardy  the 
institutions  under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live. 
That  the  deepest  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
all  oar  countrymen  in  the  result  of  the  election,  is 
not  less  true  than  highly  creditable  to  them.    Vast 
multitodes  have  assembled,  from  time  to  time,  at 
Tvions  places,  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the 
merits  and  pretensiona  of  those  who  were  presented 
for  their  suffrages,  but  no  armed  soldiery  has  been 
necessary  to  restrain  within  proper  limits  the  popu- 
lar zeal,  or  to  prevent  violent  outbreaks.    A  prin- 
elple  much  more  controlling  was  found  in  the  love 
of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which,  with 
mere  individual  exceptions,  everywhere  possesses 
the  American  mind,  and  controls  with  an  influence 
far  more  powerful  than  hosts  of  arme^  men.    We 
cannot  dwell  upon  this  picture  without  recognizing 
m  it  that  deep  and  devoted  attachment  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live,  which  proclaims  their  perpetuity.    The  great 
objection  which  has  always  prevailed  against  the 
election  by  the  people,  of  their  chief  executive 
officer,  has  been  the  apprehension  of  tumults  and 
disorders,  which  might  involve  in  ruin  the  entire 
Government.    A  security  against  this  is  found  not 
only  in  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  but  in  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  we  live  under  a  confederacy  em- 
bracing already  twenty-six  States,  no  one  of  which 
has  power  to  control  the  election.    The  popular 
vote  in  each  State  is  taken  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  laws ;  and  such  vote  is  announced  by  the 
electoral  college,  without  reference  to  the  decision 
of  the  other  States.    The  right  of  suffrage,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  election,  are  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  each  State ;  and  the  election  is  dis- 
tinctiy  federative  in  all  its  prominent  features.   Thus 
it  is  that,  unlike  what  might  be  the  results  under  a 
consolidated  system,  riotous  proceedings,  should 
they  prevail,  could  only  affect  the  elections  in  sin- 
gle States,  without  disturbing,  to  any  dangerous 
extent,  the  tranquillity  of  others.   The  great  experi- 
ment of  a  political  confederacy — each  member  of 
which  b  supreme  as  to  all  matters  appertaining  to 
its  local  interests,  and  its  internal  peace  and  happi- 
ness, while,  by  a  voluntary  compact  with  others,  it 
confides  to  the  united  power  of  all,  the  protection 
of  its  citizens  in  matters  not  domestic — has  been 
so  far  crowned  with  complete  success.    The  world 
has  witnessed  its  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  popu- 
UUon :  and,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
a  saperintending  Providence,  the  developments  of 
the  past  may  be  regarded  but  as  the  shadowing 
forth  of  the  mighty  future.    In  the  bright  prospects 
of  that  future,  we  shall  find,  as  patriots  and  philan- 
thropists, the  highest  inducements  to  cultivate  and 


cherish  a  love  of  union,  and  to  frown  down  every 
measure  or  effort  which  may  be  made  to  alienate 
the  States,  or  the  people  of  the  States,  in  sentiment 
and  feeling,  .from  each  other.  A  rigid  and  close 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  our  political  compact, 
and,  above  all,  a  sacred  observance  of  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  constitution,  will  preserve  union  on  a 
foundation  which  cannot  be  shaken ;  while  personal 
liberty  is  placed  beyond  hazard  or  jeopardy.  The 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom ;  of  the  freedom  of 
tiie  press ;  of  the  liberty  of  speech  ;  of  the  trial  by 
jury ;  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  domestic 
institutions  of  each  of  the  States — ^leaving  the  pri- 
vate citizen  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  high  and 
ennobling  attributes  of  his  nature,  and  to  each 
State  the  privilege,  which  can  only  be  judiciously 
exerted  by  itself,  of  consulting  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  advance  its  own  happiness ; — ^these  are 
the  great  and  important  guarantees  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  the  lovers  of  liberty  must  cherish, 
and  the  advocates  of  union  must  ever  cultivate. 
Preserving  these,  and  avoiding  all  interpolations  by 
forced  construction,  under  the  guise  of  an  imagined 
expediency,  upon  the  constitution,  the  influence  of 
our  political  system  is  destined  to  be  as  actively 
and  as  beneficially  felt  on  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  as  it  is  now  on  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  only  formidable  impediments  in  the  way  of  its 
successful  expansion  (time  and  space)  are  so  far  in 
the  progress  of  modification,  by  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  as  to  render  no  longer  speculative  the 
ability  of  representatives  from  that  remote  region 
to  come  up  to  the  Capitol,  so  that  their  constituents 
shall  participate  in  all  the  benefits  of  federal  legis- 
lation. Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  progress  of  time,  the 
inestimable  principles  pf  civil  liberty  will  be  enjoyed 
by  millions  yet  unborn,  and  the  great  benefits  of 
our  system  of  government  be  extended  to  now  dis- 
tant and  uninhabited  regions.  In  view  of  the  vast 
wilderness  yet  to  be  reclaimed,  we  may  well  invite 
the  lover  of  freedom,  of  every  land,  to  take  up  his 
abode  among  us,  and  assist  us  in  the  great  work  of 
advancing  the  standard  of  civilization,  and  giving 
a  wider  spread  to  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
cultivated  life.  Our  prayers  should  evermore  be 
offered  up  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe  for  his 
wisdom  to  direct  us  in  the  path  of  our  duty,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  consummate  these  high  purposes. 
One  of  the  strongest  objections  which  has  been 
urged  agiunst  confederacies,  by  writers  on  Govern- 
ment, is  the  liability  of  members  to  be  tampered 
with  by  foreign  Governments,  or  the  people  of  for- 
eign States,  either  in  their  local  affairs,  or  in  such 
as  affected  the  peace  of  others,  or  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  whole  confederacy.  We  cannot  hope 
to  be  entirely  exempt  from  such  attempts  on  our 
peace  and  safety.  The  United  States  are  becoming 
too  important  in  population  and  resources  not  to 
attract  the  observation  of  other  nations.  It  there- 
fore may,  in  the  progress  of  time,  occur  that  opin- 
ions entirely  abstract  in  the  "States  in  which  they 
may  prevail,  and  in  no  degree  affecting  their  do- 
mestic institutions,  maybe  artfully,  but  secretiy, 
encouraged,  with  a  view  to  undermine  the  Union. 
Such  opinions  may  become  the  foundation  of  politi- 
cal parties,  until  at  last  the  conflict  of  opinion  pro- 
ducing an  alienation  of  friendly  feeling  among  the 
people  of  the  different  States,  may  involve  in  one 
general  destruction  the  happy  institutions  under 
which  we  live.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  what  is  true  in  regard  to  individuals,  is  equally 
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BO  in  regard  to  States.  An  interference  of  one  in 
the  affairs  of  another  is  the  fruitful  source  of  family 
dissensions  and  iteighborhood  disputes;  and  the 
same  cause  affects  the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  States.  It  may  be  most  devoutly  hoped 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  will 
ever  be  ready  to  repel  all  such  attempts,  should 
they  ever  be  made. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  foreign 
relations  since  my  last  annual  message  to  Congress. 
With  all  the  powers  of  Europe  we  continue  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  Indeed,  it  affords  me  much 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  at  no  former  period  has  the 
peace  of  that  enlightened  and  important  quarter  of 
the  globe  ever  been,  apparently,  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  conviction  that  peace  is  the  true  pol- 
icy of  nations,  would  seem  to  be  growing  and  be- 
coming deeper  amongst  the  enlightened  every- 
where ;  and  there  is  no  people  who  have  a  stronger 
interest  in  cherisblng  the  sentiment,  and  adopting 
the  means  of  preserving  and  giving  it  permanence, 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  Amongst  these, 
the  first  and  most  effective  are,  no  doubt,  the  strict 
observance  of  justice,  and  the  honest  and  punctual 
fulfilment  of  all  engagements.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it 
is  no  less  necessary  to  be  ready  to  enforce  their, 
observance  and  fulfilment,  in  reference  to  ourselves, 
than  to  observe  and  fulfil  them,  on  our  part,  in  re- 
gard to  others. 

Since  the  close  of  your  last  session,  a  negotiation 
has  been  formally  entered  upon  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  her  Britannic  Migesty^s  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary,  residing 
at  Washington,  relative  to  the  rights  of  their  re- 
spective nations  in  and  over  the  Oregon  territory. 
That  negotiation  is  still  pending.  Should  it,  during 
your  session,  be  brought  to  a  definite  conclusion, 
the  result  will  be  promptly  communicated  to  Con- 
gress. 1  would,  however,  again  call  your  attention 
to  the  recommendations  contained  in  previous  mes- 
sages, designed  to  protect  and  facilitate  emigration 
to  that  Territory.  The  establishment  of  military 
posts  at  suitable  points  upon  the  extended  line  of 
land  travel,  would  enable  our  citizens  to  migrate  in 
comparative  safety  to  the  fertile  regions  below  the 
falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  make  the  provision  of 
the  existing  convention  for  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  Territory  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  more  available  than 
heretofore  to  the  latter.  These  posts  would  con- 
stitute places  of  rest  for  the  weary  emigrant,  where 
he  would  be  sheltered  securely  against  the  danger 
of  attack  from  the  Indians,  and  be  enabled  to  re- 
cover from  the  exhaustion  of  a  long  line  of  travel. 
Legislative  enactments  should  also  be  made  which 
should  spread  over  him  the  »gis  of  our  laws,  so  as 
to  afford  protection  to  his  person  and  property 
when  he  shall  have  reached  his  distant  home.  In 
this  latter  respect,  the  British  Government  has  been 
much  more  careful  of  the  interests  of  such  of  her 
people  as  are  to  be  found  in  that  country  than  have 
the  United  States.  She  has  made  necessary  pro- 
vision for  their  security  and  protection  against  the 
acts  of  the  viciously  disposed  and  lawless ;  and  her 
emigrant  reposes  in  safety  under  the  panoply  of 
her  laws.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
pending  negotiation,  such  measures  are  necessary. 
It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  witness  a 
happy  and  favorable  termination  to  the  existing 
npgotiation,  upon  terms  compatible  with  the  pubUc 


honor ;  and  the  |[>e8t  efforts  of  the  GoTemment  will 
continue  to  be  directed  to  this  end. 

It  would  have  given  me  the  highest  gratificafiaD, 
in  this,  my  last  annual  communication  to  Congrefls, 
to  have  been  able  to  announce  to  yon  the  complete 
and  entire  settlement  and  adjustment  of  other  ma.t- 
ters  in  difference  between  Uie  United  Stateis  and 
the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  which 
were  adverted  to  in  a  previous  message.  It  is 
so  obviously  the  interest  of  both  countries,  in  re> 
spect  to  the  large  and  valuable  commerce  whidi 
exists  between  tiiem,  that  all  causes  of  complaint, 
however  inconsiderable,  should  be,  with  the  greatest 
promptitude,  removed,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
cause  of  regret  that  any  unnecessary  delays  shonld 
be  permitted  to  intervene.  It  is  true  that,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  matters  alluded  to 
are  altogether  insignificant  in  amount  when  com- 
pared with  the  ample  resources  of  that  great  nation : 
but  they  nevertheless  (more  particulariy  that  limited 
class  which  arise  under  seizures  and  detentions  of 
American  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  the 
mistaken  supposition  indulged  in  at  the  time  the 
wrong  was  committed,  of  their  being  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade)  deeply  affect  the  senabilities  of  this 
Grovernment  ^nd  people.  Great  Britain  harine 
recognized  her  responsibility  to  repair  all  such 
wrongs,  by  her  action  in  other  cases,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  regretted  upon  this  subject  as  to  all  cases 
prior  to  the  treaty  of  Washington,  than  the  delay 
in  making  suitable  reparation  in  such  of  them  as 
fall  plainly  within  the  principle  of  others  which  she 
has  long  since  a(]|ju8ted.  The  injury  infiicted  by 
delays  in  the  settlement  of  these  claims  fills  with 
severity  upon  the  individual  cldmants,  and  make^ 
a  strong  appeal  to  her  magnanimity  and  sense  of 
justice  for  a  speedy  settlement.  Other  matters, 
arising  out  of  the  construction  of  existing  treaties, 
also  remain  unadjusted,  and  will  continue  to  be 
urged  upon  her  attention. 

The  labors  of  the  joint  committee  appointed  by 
the  two  Governments  to  run  the  dividing  line,  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  were,  unforto- 
nately,  much  delayed  in  the- commencement  of  the 
season,  by  the  failure  of  Congress,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  make  a  timely  appropriation  of  funds  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  American  party,  and  by 
other  causes.  The  United  States  commissioner, 
however,  expresses  his  expectation  that,  by  in- 
creased diligence  and  energy,  the  party  will  be  a.ble 
to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

We  continue  to  receive  assurances  of  the  most 
friendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  all  the  other  Europe- 
an powers ;  with  each  and  all  of  whom  it  is  so  ob- 
viously our  interest  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable 
relations.  Nor  can  I  anticipate  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  which  would  be  likely,  in  any  degree,  to 
disturb  those  relatious.  Russia,  the  great  northern 
power,  under  the  judicious  sway  of  her  Emperor, 
la  constantly  advancing  in  the  road  of  science  and 
improvement ;  while  France,  guided  by  the  counsels 
of  her  wise  sovereign,  pursues  a  course  calculated 
to  consolidate  the  general  peace.  Spain  has  ob- 
tained a  breathing  spell  of  some  duration  from  the 
internal  convulsions  which  have,  through  so  many 
years,  marred  her  prosperity ;  while  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  the  other  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  blessings 
from  the  prevailing  peace. 

I  informed  the  two  Uouses  of  Congress  in  my 
message  of  December  last,  that  instructions  had 
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been  given  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  our  minister  at  Berlin, 
to  negoUate  a  treaty  with  the  Germanio  States 
composing  the  ZoQ  Yerein,  if  it  could  be  done — 
Btipulating,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  accom- 
plish it,  for  a  reduction  of  the  heayy  and  onerous 
duties  IcTied  on  our  tobacco,  and  other  leading 
articles  of  agricultural  production ;  and  yielding, 
in  return,  on  our  part,  a  reduction  of  duties  on 
such  articles,  the  production  of  their  industry,  as 
should  not  come  into  competition,  or  but  a  limited 
one,  with  articles  the  product  of  our  manufacturing 
industry.  The  Executive,  in  giving  such  instruc- 
tions, considered  itself  as  acting  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  as  made  known 
through  several  measures  which  it  had  adopted,  all 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
result.  The  treaty  was,  therefore,  negotiated,  by 
which  essential  reductions  were  secured  in  the  duties 
levied  by  the  ZoU  Yerein,  on  tobacco,  rice,  and 
lard,  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  admis- 
sion of  raw  cotton  free  of  duty.  In  exchange  for 
which  highly  important  concessions,  a  reduction  of 
duties,  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
on  a  variety  of  articles,  most  of  which  were  admit- 
ted free  of  all  duty  under  the  act  of  Congress  com- 
monly known  as  the  compromise  law,  and  but  few 
of  which  were  produced  in  the  United  States,  was 
stipulated  for  on  our  part.  This  treaty  was  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  at  an  early  day  of  its  last 
session,  but  not  acted  upon  until  near  its  close; 
when,  for  the  want,  as  I  am  bound  to  presume, 
of  fuU  time  to  consider  it,  it  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  This  procedure  had  the  eflfect  of  virtually 
rejecting  it,  in  consequence  of  a  stipulation  con- 
tained in  the  treaty,  that  its  ratifications  should  be 
exchanged  on  or  before  a  day  which  has  already 
passed.  The  Executive,  acting  upon  the  fair  infer- 
ence that  the  Senate  did  not  intend  its  absolute 
rejection,  gave  instructions  to  our  minister  at  Ber- 
lin to  reopen  the  negotiation,  so  far  as  to  obtain 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. I  regret,  however,  to  say  that  his  efforts  in 
this  respect  have  been  unsuccessful.  I  am,  never- 
theless, not  without  hope  that  the  great  advantages 
which  were  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  treaty 
may  yet  be  realized. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Belgium 'has,  by 
an  "  arrete  royale,'*  issued  in  July  last,  assimilated 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  her  own,  so  far  as 
the  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  con- 
cerned. This  measure  will  prove  of  great  service 
to  our  shipping  interest,  the  trade  having  hereto- 
fore been  carried  on  chiefly  in  foreign  bottoms.  I 
flatter  myself  that  she  will  speedily  resort  to  a 
modification  of  her  system  relating  to  the  tobacco 
trade,  which  would  decidedly  benefit  the  agriculture 
4if  the  United  States,  and  operate  to  the  mutuid 
advantage  of  both  countries. 

Xo  definitive  intelligence  has  yet  been  received 
fit>m  our  minister  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  enough  is  known  to 
Induce  the  strongest  hopes  that  the  mission  will 
be  crowned  with  success. 

With  Brazil  our  relations  conUnue  on  the  most 
friendly  footing.  The  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween  that  growing  empire  and  the  United  States 
is  becoming  daily  of  greater  importance  to  both  ; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  both  that  the  firmest  rela- 
tions of  amity  and  good  will  should  continue  to  be 
cultivated  between  them. 

The  reoublio  of  Ifew  Grenada  still  withholds, 


notwithstanding  the  most  persevering  efibrts  have 
been  employed  by  our  charge  d'afiidres,  Mr.  Black- 
ford, to  produce  a  different  result,  indemnity  in  the 
case  of  the  brig  **  Morris."  And  the  Congress  of 
Yenezuela,  al^ough  an  arrangement  has  been 
effected  between  our  minister  and  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  that  Government,  for  the  payment 
of  $18,000,  in  discharge  of  its  liabilities  in  the  same 
case,  has  altogether  neglected  to  make  provision  for 
its  payment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice will  soon  induce  a  settlement  of  these  claims. 

Our  late  minister  to  Chili,  Mr.  Pendleton,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  without  having  effected 
an  adjustment  in  the  second  claim  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, which  is  delayed  on  grounds  altogether  frivo- 
lous and  untenable.  Mr.  rendleton^s  successor  has 
been  directed  to  urge  the  claim  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  obtain  a 
permanent  adjustment,  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
Executive  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  so  that  the 
whole  matter  may  be  communicated  to  Congress. 

At  your  last  session,  I  submitted  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  convention  with  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  of  the  17  th  of  March,  1841,  providing  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  that  republic ;  but  no  definitive  action 
was  taken  upon  the  subject.  I  again  invite  to  it 
your  attention  and  prompt  action. 

In  my  last  annual  message,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  make  known  to  Congress,  in  terms  both  plain  and 
emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war  which 
has  so  long  existed  between  Mexico  and  Texas ; 
which,  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  has  consisted 
altogether  of  predatory  incursions,  attended  by 
circumstances  revolting  to  humlmity.  I  repeat 
now,  what  I  then  said,  that,  after  eight  years  of 
feeble  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  Texas,  it 
was  time  that  the  war  should  have  ceased.  The 
United  States  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  question. 
The  contiguity  of  the  two  nations  to  our  territory 
was  but  too  well  calculated  to  involve  our  peace. 
Unjust  suspicions  were  engendered  in  the  mind  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents  against  us ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  American  interests 
were  made  to  suffer,  and  our  peace  became  daily 
endangered.  In  addition  to  which,  it  must  have 
been  obvious  to  all,  that  the  exhaustion  produced 
by  the  war  subjected  both  Mexico  and  Texas  to 
the  interference  of  other  powers,  which,  without  the 
interposition  of  this  Government,  might  eventuate  in 
the  most  serious  injury  to  the  United  States.  This 
Government,  from  time  to  time,  exerted  its  friendly 
oflSces  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  hostilities 
upon  terms  honorable  alike  to  both  the  belligerents. 
Its  efforts  on  this  behalf  proved  unavailing.  Mexi- 
co seemed  almost  without  an  object  to  persevere  in 
the  war,  and  no  other  alternative  was  left  the  Execu- 
tive but  to  take  advantage  of  the  well-known  dis- 
positions of  Texas,  and  to  invite  her  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  for  annexing  her  territory  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  your  last  session,  Mexico  has  threatened 
to  renew  the  war,  and  has  either  made,  or  proposes 
to  make,  formidable  preparations  for  invading 
Texas.  She  has  issued  decrees  and  proclamations, 
preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  full 
of  threats  revolting  to  humanity ;  and  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  arouse  the  attention  of  all 
Christendom.  This  new  demonstration  of  feeling, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  has  been  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  negotiation  of  the  late 
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treaty  of  anDexation  with  Texas.  The  ExecutiTe, 
therefore,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  such  proceed- 
ings ;  and  it  felt  it  to  be  due,  as  well  to  itself  as  to 
the  honor  of  the  country,  that  a  strong  representa- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Mexican  Government 
upon  the  subject.  This  was  accordingly  done,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  copy  of  the  accompanying  de- 
spatch from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United 
States  envoy  at  Mexico.  Mexico  has  no  right  to 
jeopard  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  urging  any  longer 
a  useless  and  fruitless  contest.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. Why  should  it  be  on  this?  A  war  of  deso- 
lation, such  as  is  now  threatened  by  Mexico,  cannot 
be  waged  without  involving  our  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. It  is  idle  to  believe  that  such  a  war  could 
be  looked  upon  with  Indifference  by  our  own  citi- 
zens inhabiting  adjoining  States ;  and  our  neutrality 
would  be  violated,  in  despite  of  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  prevent  it.  The  country 
is  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
under  invitations  held  out  to  them  by  Spain  and 
Mexico.  Those  emigrants  haye  left  behind  them 
friends  and  relatives,  who  would  pot  fail  to  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  difficulties,  and  who  would 
be  led  by  those  sympathies  to  participate  in  their 
struggles,  however  energetic  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  it.  Nor  would  the  numerous 
and  formidable  bands  of  Indians,  the  most  warlike 
to  be  found  in  any  land,  which  occupy  the  extensive 
regions  contiguous  to  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  and  who  are  in  possession  of  large  tracts 
of  country  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  be  likely  to 
remain  passive.  The  inclination  of  those  numerous 
tribes  leads  them  invariably  to  war  whenever  pre- 
texts exist. 

Mexico  had  no  just  grounds  of  displeasure  against 
this  Government  or  people  for  negotiating  the  treaty. 
What  interest  of  hers  was  affected  by  the  treaty  ? 
She  was  despoiled  of  nothing,  since  Texas  was  for- 
ever lost  to  her.  The  independence  of  Texas  was 
recognized  by  several  of  the  leading  powers  of  the 
earth.  She  was  free  to  treat — ^free  to  adopt  her  own 
line  of  policy — ^free  to  take  the  course  which  she  be- 
lieyed  was  best  calculated  to  secure  her  happiness. 
Her  Government  and  people  decided  on  annexation 
to  the  United  States ;  and  the  Executive  saw,  in  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  territory,  the  means  of  advanc- 
ing their  permanent  happiness  and  glory.  What 
principle  of  good  faith,  then,  was  violated  ?  What 
rule  of  political  morals  trampled  under  foot  ?  So  far 
as  Mexico  herself  was  concerned,  the  measure  should 
have  been  regarded  by  her  as  highly  beneficial.  Her 
inability  to  reconquer  Texas  had  been  exhibited,  I 
repeat,  by  eighth— now  nine — ^years  of  fruitless  and 
ruinous  contest.  In  the  mean  time,  Texas  has  been 
growing  in  population  and  resources.  Emigration 
has  flowed  into  her  territory,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  a  current  which  continues  to  increase  in 
strength.  Mexico  requires  a  permanent  boundary 
between  that  young  republic  and  herself.  Texas,  at 
no  distant  day,  if  she  continues  separate  and  detached 
from  the  United  States,  will  inevitably  seek  to  con- 
solidate her  strength  by  adding  to  her  domain  the 
contiguous  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  spirit  of  re- 
volt from  the  control  of  the  central  Government  has, 
heretofore,  manifested  itself  in  some  of  those  prov- 
inces ;  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  take  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim their  independence,  and  to  form  close  alliances 
with  Texas.    The  war  would  thus  be  endless ;  or, 


if  cessations  of  hostilities  should  occur,  they  would 
only  endure  for  a  season.    The  interests  of  Mexico^ 
therefore,  could  in  nothing  be  better  consulted 
than  in  a  peace  with  her  neighbors,  which  would 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  boun- 
dary.   Upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Exec^ 
utive  was  prepared  to  treat  with  her  on  the  most 
liberal  basis.    Hence  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were 
left  undefined  by  the  treaty.    The  Executive  pro- 
posed to  settle  these  upon  terms  that  all  the  world 
should  have  pronounced  just  and  reasonable.    No 
negotiation  upon  that  point  could  have  been  under- 
taken between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in 
advance  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.      We 
should  have  had  no  right,  no  power,  no  authority, 
to  have  conducted  such  a  negotiation ;  and  to  have 
undertaken  it,  would   have  been  an  assumption 
equally  revolting  to  the  pride  of  Mexico  and  Texa^ 
and  subjecting  us  to  the  charge  of  arrogance :  while, 
to  h'ave  proposed,  in  advance  of  annexation,  to 
satisfy  Mexico  for  any  contingent  interest  she  might 
have  in  Texas,  would  have  been  to  have  treated 
Texas,  not  as  an  independent  power,  but  as  a  mere 
dependency  of  Mexico.    This  assumption  could  not 
have  been  acted  on  by  the  Executive  without  setting 
at  defiance  your  own  solemn  declaration  that  that 
republic  was  an  independent  State.    Mexico  had, 
it  is  true,  threatened  war  against  the  United  States, 
in  the  event  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  ratified. 
The  Executive  could  not  permit  itself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  this  threat.    It  represented  in  this  the 
spirit  of  our  people,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
much  for  peace,  but  nothing  to  intimidation.    A 
war,  under  any  circumstances,  is  greatly  to    be 
deplored,  and  the  United  States  is  &e  last  nation 
to  desire  it ;  bu  t  if,  as  the    condition  of  peace,  it 
be  required  of  us  to  forego  the  unquestionable 
right  of  treating  with  an  independent  power,  of 
our  own  continent,  upon  matters  highly  interesting 
to  both,  and  that  upon  a  naked  and  unsustained 
pretension  of  claim  by  a  third  power,  to  control  the 
free  will  of  the  power  with  whom  we  treat— devoted 
as  we  may  be  to  peace,  and  anxious  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  whole  world,  the  Execu- 
tive does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  ready  to  brave  all  conse- 
quences, sooner  than  submit  to  such  condition.   But 
no  apprehension  of  war  wos  entertained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive ;  and  I  must  express  frankly  the  opinion 
that,  had  the  treaty  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  have  been  followed  by  a  prompt  settlement, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mexico,  of  every  matter 
in  difference  between  the  two  countries.    Seeing, 
then,  that  new  preparations  for  hostile  invasion  of 
Texas  were  about  to  be  adopted  by  Mexico,  and 
that  these  were  brought  about  because  Texas  haa 
adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  Executive  upon  the 
subject  of  annexation,  it  could  not  passively  have 
folded  its  arms  and  permitted  a  war,  threatened  to 
be  accompanied  by  every  act  that  could  marie  a 
barbarous  age,  to  be  waged  against  her  because  she 
had  done  so. 

Other  considerations  of  a  controlling  character 
influenced  the  course  of  the  Executive.  The  treaty 
which  had  thus  been  negotiated,  had  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  ratification  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
chief  objections  which  were  urged  against  it,  was 
found  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
annexation  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  However 
untenable  such  an  objection  was  esteemed  to  be» 
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in  Tiew  of  the  unquestionable  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  negotiate  the  treaty,  and  the  great  and 
lasting  interests  inyoWed  in  the  question,  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  Con- 
gress as  the  best  expounders  of  popular  sentiment. 
No  definitiye  action  having  been  taken  on  the 
Fubject  by  Congress,  the  question  referred  itself 
directly  to  the  decision  of  the  States  and  the 
people.  The  great  popular  election  which  has  just 
^  terminated,  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  will  of  the  States  and  people  upon  it. 
Pending  that  issue,  it  became  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  inform  Mexico  that  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  was  still  before  the  American 
people ;  and  that,  until  their  decision  was  pro- 
nounced, any  serious  invasion  of  Texas  would  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  forestall  their  judgment, 
and  could  not  be  looked  upon  with  indifference. 
I  am  most  happy  to  inform  you  that  no  such^  in- 
vasion has  taken  place,  and  I  trust  that,  whatever 
your  action  may  be  upon  it,  Me'xico  wiU  see 
the  importance  of  deciding  the  matter  by  a  resort 
to  peaceful  expedients,  in  preference  to  those 
of  arms.  The  decision  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  on  this  great  'and  interesting  subject,  has 
been  decisively  manifested.  The  question  of  an- 
nexation has  been  presented  nakedly  to  their  con- 
sideration. By  the  treaty  itself,  all  collateral  and 
incidental  issues,  which  were  calculated  to  divide 
and  distract  the  public  councils,  were  carefully  avoid- 
ed. These  were  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  future 
to  determine.  'It  presented,  I  repeat,  the  isolated 
question  of  annexation ;  and,  in  that  form,  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  public  sentiment. 
A  controlling  majority  of  the  people,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  States,  have  declared  in  favor  of 
immediate  annexation.  Instructions  have  thus 
come  up  to  both  branches  of  Congress,  from  their 
respective  constituents,  in  terms  the  most  emphatic. 
It  is  the  will  of  both  the  people  and  the  States  that 
Texas  shall  be  annexed  to'  the  Union  promptly  and 
immediately.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  public  will,  thus  declared,  all 
collateral  issues  may  be  avoided.  Future  legis- 
latures can  best  decide»as  to  the  number  of  States 
which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory,  when 
the  time  has  arrived  for  deciding  that  question. 
So  with  all  others.  By  the  treaty  the  United  States 
assumed  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  Texas,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,000,  to  be  paid, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sum  falling  short  of  $400,- 
000,  exclusively  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
her  public  lands.  We  could  not,  with  honor,  take 
the  Unds,  without  assuming  the  full  payment  of  all 
incumbrances  upon  them. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  your  last  session,  to 
induce  a  doubt  that  the  dispositions  of  Texas  remain 
unaltered.  No  intimation  of  an  altered  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  Government  and  people,  has 
been  furnished  to  the  Executive.  She  still  desires  to 
throw  herself  under  the  protection  of  our  laws,  and 
to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  our  federative  system ; 
while  every  American  interest  would  seem  to  require 
it.  The  extension  of  our  coastwise  and  foreign 
trade,  to  an  amount  almost  incalculable — ^the  en- 
largement of  the  market  for  our  manufactures — a 
constantly  growing  market  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions—safety to  our  frontier?,  and  additional 
strength  and  stability  to- the  Union, — these  are  the 
results  which  would  rapidly  develop  themselves 
upon  the  consummation  of  the  measure  of  annex- 
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ation.  In  such  event,  I  will  not  doubt  but  that 
Mexico  would  find  her  true  interest  to  consist  in 
meeting  the  advances  of  this  Government  in  a 
spirit  of  amity. 

Nor  do  I  apprehend  any  serious  complaint  from 
any  other  quarter ;  no  sufficient  ground  exists  for 
such  complaint  We  should  interfere  in  no  respect 
with  the  rights  of  any  other  nation.  There  cannot 
be  gathered  from  the  act  any  design  on  our  part  to 
do  so  with  their  possessions  on  this  continent.  We 
have  interposed  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  such 
acquisitions  of  territory,  large  and  extensive  as 
many  of  them  are,  as  the  leadmg  powers  of  Europe 
have  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  We  seek  no  conquest  made  by  war.  No 
intrigue  will  have  been  resorted  to,  or  acts  of  diplo- 
macy essayed,  to  accomplish  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  Free  and  independent  herself,  she  asks  to 
be  received  into  our  Union  It  is  a  question  for 
our  own  decision  whether  she  shall  be  received  or 
not 

The  two  Governments  having  already  agreed, 
through  their  respective  organs,  on  the  terms  of 
annexation,  I  would  recommend  their  adoption  by 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  or  act, 
to  be  perfected  and  made  bmding  on  the  two  coun- 
tries, when  adopted  in  like  manner  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Texas. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  fully  presented 
in  all  its  bearings,  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  in  reference  to  it,  since  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  between  the  United  States,  Texas,  and 
Mexico,  is  herewith  transmitted. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  the 
convention  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  on  the  20th  of  November,  1848,  have  been 
transmitted  through  our  minister,  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  Mexican  Government;  but,  al- 
though urged  thereto,  no  action  has  yet  been  had 
on  the  subject ;  nor  has  any  answer  been  given 
which  would  authorize  a  favorable  conclusion  in  the 
future. 

The  decree  of  September,  1848,  in  relation  to  the 
retail  trade,  the  order  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign- 
ers, and  that  of  a  more  recent  date  in  regard  to  pass- 
ports— all  of  which  are  considered  as  in  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the 
two  countries — ^have  led  to  a  correspondence  of 
considerable  length  between  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Relations  and  our  Representative  at  Mexico,  bu^ 
without  any  satisfiictory  result  They  remain  still  un- 
adjusted ;  and  many  and  serious  inconveniences  have 
already  resulted  to  our  citizens  in  consequence  of 
them. 

Questions  growing  out  of  the  act  of  disarming  a 
body  of  Texan  troops  under  the  command  of  Major 
Snively,  by  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  acting  under  the  orders  of  our  Government ; 
and  the  forcible  entry  into  the  custom-house  at  Bry- 
arly's  Landing,  on  Red  River,  by  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  taking  away  therefrom  the 
goods  seized  by  the  collector  of  the  customs,  as  for- 
feited undet  the  laws  of  Texas,  have  been  acjjusted, 
so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  Executive  extend.  The 
correspondence  between  the  two  Governments  in 
reference  to  both  subjects  will  be  found  among  the 
accompanying  documents.  It  contains  a  full  state* 
ment  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  with  the 
views  taken  on  both  sides,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  questions  have  been  adjusted.  It  remains 
for  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation 
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to  carry  the  arraDgement  into  effect ;  which  I  re- 
spectfully recommend. 

The  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  treasury 
affords  a  subject  for  general  congratulation.  The 
paralysis  which  had  fallen  on  trade  and  commerce, 
and  which  subjected  the  Government  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  resortiug  to  loans,  aud  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  to  a  large  amount,  has  passed  away ;  and, 
after  the  payment  of  upwards  of  17,000,000,  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest,  and  in  redemption  of  more 
than  $5,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  which  falls  due 
on  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  setting  apart  up- 
wards of  $2,000,000  for  the  payment  of  outstand- 
ing treasury  notes,  and  meeting  an  instalment  of  the 
debts  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—an estimated  surplus  of  upwards  of  $7,000,- 
000,  over  and  above  the  existing  appropriations, 
will  remain  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Should  the  treasury  notes  continue  outstand- 
ing, as  heretofore,  that  surplus  will  be  considerably 
augmented.  Although  all  interest  has  ceased  upon 
them,  and  the  Government  has  invited  their  return 
to  the  treasury,  yet  they  remain  outstanding ;  af- 
fording great  facilities  to  commerce,  and  establish- 
ing the  fact  that,  under  a  well-regulated  system  of 
finance,  the  Grovemment  has  resources  within  itself, 
which  render  it  independent  in  time  of  need,  not 
only  of  private  loans,  but  also  of  bank  facilities. 

The  only  remaining  subject  of  regret  is,  that  the 
remaining  stocks  of  the  Government  do  not  fall  due 
at  an  earlier  date ;  since  their  redemption  would  be 
entirely  within  its  control.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  the 
law  establishing  the  sinking  fund—under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  debts  of  the  revolution  and  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  were,  to  a  great  extent,  ex- 
tinguished— should  not,  with  proper  modifications, 
(so  as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  surpluses,  and 
limited  in  amount  to  a  specific  sum,)  be  re-enacted. 
Such  provision,  which  would  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  the  market  for  a  purchase  of  its 
own  stock,  on  fair  terms,  would  serve  to  maintain 
its  credit  at  the  highest  point,  and  prevent,  to  a 
great  extent,  those  flutuations  in  the  price  of  its 
securities  which  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
affect  its  credit.  No  apprehension  of  this  sort  is, 
at  this  moment,  entertained ;  since  the  stocks  of  the 
Government,  which  but  two  years  ago  were  offered 
for  sale  to  capitalists,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  a 
depreciation,  and  could  find  no  purchasers,  are 
now  greatly  above  par  in  the  hands  of  the  holders ; 
but  a  wise  and  prudent  forecast  admonishes  us  to 
place  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency  the  pubUo 
credit 

It  must  also  be  a  matter  of  uumingled  gratification, 
that,  under  the^existing  financial  system — ^resting 
upon  the  act  of  1789,  and  the  resolution  of  1816, — 
the  currency  of  the  country  has  attained  a  state  of 
perfect  soundness;  and  the  rates  of  exchange 
1)etween  different  parts  of  the  Union — which,  in 
1841,  denoted,  by  their  enormous  amount,  the  great 
•depreciation,  and  in  fact  worthlessness  of  the  cur- 
rency in  most  of  the  States—Are  now  reduced  to 
little  more  than  the  mere  expense  of  transporting 
specie  from  place  to  place,  and  the  risk  incidentid 
to  the  operation.  In  a  new  country  like  that  of 
the  United  States — ^where  so  many  inducements  are 
lield  out  for  speculation— the  depositories  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  consisting  of  banks  of  any  de- 
scription, when  it  reaches  any  considerable  amount, 
require  th^  closest  vigilance  on  the  port  of  the 


Government.  AU  banking  institutions,  under  what- 
ever denomination  they  may  pass,  are  governed  by 
an  almost  exdusive  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders.  That  interest  consists  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  profits,  in  the  form  of  dividends;  and  a 
large  surplus  revenue  entrusted  to  their  custody  is 
but  too  apt  to  lead  to  excessive  loans  and  to  ex- 
travagantly  large  issues  of  paper.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  prices  are  nominally  increased, 
and  the  speculative  mania  everywhere  seizes  upon 
the  public  mind.  A  fictitious  state  of  prosperity  for 
a  season  exists ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
money  becomes  plenty.  Contracts  are  entered  into 
by  individuals,  resting  on  this  unsubstantial  state 
of  things;  but  the  delusion  speedily  passes  away, 
and  the  country  is  overrun  by  an  indebtedness  so 
weighty  as  to  overwhelm  many,  and  to  visit  every 
department  of  industry  with  great  and  ruinous  em- 
barrassment. The  greatest  vigilance  beoomea 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  guard 
against  Uiis  state  of  things.  The  depositories  must 
be  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  favors  of 
the  Government  will  be  altogether  withdrawn,  or 
substantially  diminished,  if  its  revenues  shall  be  re- 
garded as  additions  to  their  banking  capital,  or  as 
the  foundation  of  an  enlarged  circulation.  The 
Government  through  its  revenue  has,  at  all  times, 
an  important  part  to  perform  in  connection  with 
the  currency;  and  it  greatly  depends  upon  its 
vigilance  and  care  whether  the  country  be  involved 
in  embarrassments  similar  to  those  which  it  has  had 
recently  to  encounter ;  or,  aided  bylhe  action  of 
the  treasury,  shall  be  preserved  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition. 

The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are  greatly 
augmented  by  too  large  a  surplus  of  revenue.  When 
that  surplus  greatly  exceeds  in  amouut  what  shall 
be  required  by  a  wise  and  prudent  forecast  to  meet 
unforeseen  contingencies,  the  legislature  itself  may 
come  to  be  seized  with  a  disposition  to  indulge  in 
extravagant    appropriations  to  objects,  many  of 
which  may— and  most  probably  would — be  found 
to  conflict  with  the  constitution.    A  fancied  ex- 
pediency is  elevated  above  constitutional  authority; 
and  a  reckless  and  wasteful  extravagance  but  too 
certainly  follows.    The  important  power  of  taxation, 
which,  when  exercised  in  its  most  restricted  form, 
is  a  burden  on  hibor  and  production,  is  resorted  to, 
under  various  pretexts,  for  purposes  having  no 
affinity  to  the  motives  which  dictated  its  grant,  and 
the  extravagance  of  Government  stimulates  in- 
dividual extravagance,  until  the  spirit  of  a  wild  and 
ill-regulated  speculation  involves  one  and  all  in  its 
imfortunate  results.     In  view  of  such  fatal  con- 
sequences, it  may  be  bid  down  as  an  axiom,  found- 
ed in  moral  and  political  truth,  that  no  greater 
taxes  should  be  imposed  than  are  necessary  for  an 
economical  administration  of  tiie  Government ;  and 
that  whatever  exists  beyond,  should  be  reduced 
or  modified.    This  doctrine  does  in  no  way  conflict 
with  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  the  articles  to  be  taxed,  which  a  dae  re- 
gard to  the  public  weal  would  at  all  times  suggest 
to  the  legislative  mind.    It  leaves  the  range  of  selec- 
tion undefined ;  and  such  selection  should  ahrays 
be  made  with  an  eye  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.    Composed  as  is  the  Union,  of  separate 
and  independent  States,  a  patriotic  legislature  will 
not  fail,  in  consulting  the  interests  of  the  parts,  to 
adopt  such  course  as  will  be  best  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  thus  insora 
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that  permanency  in  the  policy  of  the  Government 
without  which  all  efforts  to  advance  the  public 
prosperity  are  vain  and  fruitless.  This  great  and 
vitally  important  task  rests  with  Congress ;  and  tlie 
Execntive  can  do  no  more  than  recommend  the 
general  principles  which  should  govern  in  its 
execution. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  condition  of  the  army ;  and 
recommend  to  you,  as  well  worthy  your  best  con- 
sideration, many  of  the  suggestions  it  contains.  The 
Secretary  in  no  degree  exaggerates  the  great  impor- 
tance of  pressing  forward,  without  delay,  in  the 
work  of  erecting  and  finishing  the  fortifications,  to 
which  he  particularly  alludes.  Much  has  been 
done  towards  placing  our  cities  and  roadsteads  in  a 
state  of  security  against  the  hazards  of  hostile 
attack,  within  the  last  four  years ;  but  considering 
the  new  elements  which  have  been,  of  late  years, 
employed  in  the  propellin}|^  of  ships,  and  the  for- 
midable implements  of  destruction  which  have 
been  broaght  into  service,  we  cannot  be  too  active 
or  vigilant  in  preparing  and  perfecting  the  means 
of  defence.  I  refer  you,  also,  to  his  report  for  a 
full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  our  jurisdiction.  The  Executive  has  abated 
no  effort  in  carrying  into  effect  the  well-established 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  contemplates  a 
removal  of  all  the  tribes  residing  within  the  limits 
of  the  several  States,  beyond  those  limits ;  and  it  is 
now  enabled  to  congratulate  the  country  at  the 
prospect  of  an  early  consummation  of  this  object. 
Kany  of  the  tribes  have  already  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  and  through  the 
operation  of  the  schools  established  among  them, 
aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  pious  men  of  various  re- 
ligions denominations — who  devote  themselves  to 
thp  task  of  their  improvement — we  may  fondly  hope 
that  the  remains  of  the  formidable  tribes  which 
were  once  the  masters  of  this  country,  will,  in  their 
transition  from  the  savage  state  to  a  condition  of 
refinement  and  cultivation,  add  another  bright 
trophy  to  adorn  the  labors  of  a  well-directed 
philanthropy. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  explain  to  you  the  situation  of  that  branch 
of  the  service.  The  present  organization  of  the 
department  imparts  to  its  operations  great  effi- 
ciency ;  but  I  concur  fully  in  the  propriety  of  a  di- 
Tision  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  Equipment, 
and  Repairs  into  two  bureaus.  The  subjects,  as 
now  arranged,  are  incongruous,  and  require,  to  a 
certain  extent,  information  and  qualifications  alto- 
gether dissimilar. 

The  operations  of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  have  been  conducted  with  all  due  attention 
to  the  object  which  led  to  its  organization ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  officers  and  crews  have  en- 
joyed the  best  possible  health,  under  the  system 
adopted  by  the  officer  in  command.  It  is  believed 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  which  has, 
by  its  laws,  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  death,  as 
pirates,  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  A  similar  enactment  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  would  not  fail  to  be  attended  by  beneficial 
results. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  have  ex- 
isted in  the  way  of  securing  titles  for  the  necessary 
grounds,  operations  have  not  yet  been  commenced 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  navy  yard  at  Mem- 
phis.   So  soon  as  the  title  is  per&cted,  no  further 


delay  will  be  permitted  to  intervene.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  your  consideration,  whether  Congress 
should  not  direct  the  establishment  of  a  rope-walk, 
in  connection  with  the  contemplated  navy  yard,  ks  a 
measure  not  only  of  economy,  but  as  highly  useful 
and  necessary.  The  only  establishment  of  the  sort 
now  connected  with  the  service  is  located  at  Bos- 
ton ;  and  the  advantages  of  a  umilar  establishment, 
convenient  to  the  hemp-growing  region,  must  be 
apparent  to  all. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  presents  other  mat- 
ters to  your  conaderation,  of  an  important  charac- 
ter in  connection  with  the  service. 

In  referring  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  it  affords  me  continued 
cause  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  the  affairs  of  the  department,  for  the  last  four 
years,  have  been  so  conducted  as,  from  its  unaided 
resources,  to  meet  its  large  expenditures.  On  my 
coming  into  office  a  debt  of  nearly  $500,000  existed 
against  the  department,  which  Congress  discharged 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  treasury.  The  de- 
partment, on  the  4th  of  March  next,  will  be  found, 
under  the  management  of  the  present  efficient  head, 
free  of  debt  or  embarrassment,  which  could  only 
have  been  done  by  the  observance  and  practice  of 
the  greatest  vigilance  and  economy.  The  laws  have 
contemplated,  throughout,  that  the  department 
should  be  self-sustained ;  but  it  may  become  neces- 
sary, with  the  wisest  regard  to  public  interests,  to 
introduce  amendments  and  alterations  in  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  strong  desire  manifested  in  many 
quarters,  so  to  alter  the  tariff  of  letter  postage  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  tax  at  present  imposed. 
Should  such  a  measure  be  carried  into  effect,  to  the 
full  extent  desired,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  but 
that,  for  the  first  years  of  its  operation,  a  diminished 
revenue  would  be  collected,  the  supply  of  which 
would  necessarily  constitute  a  charge  upon  the  treas- 
ury. Whether  such  a  result  would  be  desirable, 
it  will  be  for  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  to  determine. 
It  may  in  general  be  asserted,  that  radical  altera- 
tions in  any  system  should  rather  be  brought  about 
gradually,  than  by  sudden  changes ;  and  by  pursu- 
ing this  prudent  policy  in  the  reduction  of  letter 
postage,  the  department  might  still  sustain  itself 
through  the  revenue  which  would  accrue  by  the 
increase  of  letters.  The  state  and  condition  of  the 
public  treasury  have,  heretofore,  been  such  as  to 
have  precluded  the  recommendation  of  any  mate- 
rial change.  The  difficulties  upon  this  head  have, 
however,  ceased,  and  a  large  discretion  is  now  left 
to  the  Government. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  poUcy  of  authoris- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships  regu- 
larly to  ply.  between  this  country  and  foreign  ports, 
and  upon  our  own  waters,  for  the  transportation 
of  the  maiL  The  example  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  respect. 
The  belief  is  strongly  entertained  that  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  the  transportation  of  mail  mat- 
ter to  foreign  countries,  would  operate  of  itself  as 
an  inducement  to  cause  individual  enterprise  to 
undertake  that  branch  of  the  task ;  and  the  remu- 
neration of  the  Government  would  consist  in  the 
addition  readily  made  to  our  steam  navy  in  case  of 
emergency  by  the  ships  so  employed.  Should  this 
suggestion  meet  your  approval,  the  propriety  of 
placing  such  ships  under  the  command  of  experi- 
enced officers  of  the  navy  will  not  es(»pe  your 
observation.    The  application  of  steam  to  the  pur- 
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pose  of  naval  warfare  cogently  recommends  an 
extensive  steam  marine  as  important  in  estimat- 
ing the  defences  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  this 
may  be  attained  by  us  to  a  great  extent,  without 
incurring  any  large  amount  oxexpenditure.  Steam 
vessels  to  be  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  on  oUr  principal  watercourses,  lakes,  and  parts 
of  our  coast,  could  also  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
efficient  as  war  vessels,  when  needed ;  and  would, 
of  themselves,  constitute  a  formidable  force,  in 
order  to  repel  attacks  from  abroad.  We  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  other  nations  have  already 
added  large  numbers  of  steamships  to  their  naval 
armaments ;  and  that  this  new  and  powerful  agent 
is  destined  to  revolutionize  th^  condition  of  the 
world.  It  becomes  the  United  States,  therefore, 
looking  to  their  security,  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  ; 
and  the  plan  suggested  will  enable  them  to  do  so 
at  a  amtil  comparative  cost. 

I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  zeal  and  untiring  industry  which  has  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
cabinet.  Each  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  has  ren- 
dered me  the  most  efficient  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
government ;  and  it  will  not,  I  trust,  appear  out  of 
place  for  me  to  bear  this  public  testimony.  The 
cardinal  objects  which  should  ever  be  held  in  view 
by  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  are  rigidly,  and  without  favor  or  affection, 
80  to  interpret  the  national  will,  expressed  in  the 
laws,  as  that  iniustice  should  be  done  to  none— jus- 
tice to  all.  This  has  been  the  rule  upon  which  they 
have  acted ;  and  thus  it  is  believed  that  few  cases, 
if  any,  exist,  wherein  our  fellow-citizens,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  drawn  to  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  settlement  of  their  transactions 
with  the  Government,  have  gone  away  dissatisfied. 
Where  the  testimony  has  been  perfected,  and  was 
deemed  satisfactory,  their  claims  have  been 
promptly  audited ;  and  this  in  the  absence  of  all 
favoritism  or  partiality.  The  Government  which  is 
not  just  to  its  own  people,  can  neither  claim  their 
affection,  nor  the  respect  of  the  worid.  At  the 
same  time  the  closest  attention  has  been  paid  to 
those  matters  which  relate  more  immediately  to  the 
great  concerns  of  the  country.  Order  and  effi- 
ciency in  each  branch  of  the  public  service  have 
prevailed,  accompanied  by  a  system  of  the  most 
rigid  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  receiving 
and  disbursing  agents.  The  fact,  in  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  amounting, 
In  the  last  four  years,  to  upwards  of  $120,000,000, 
have  been  collected  and  disbursed,  through  the 
numerous  governmental  agents,  without  the  loss, 
by  default,  of  any  amount  worthy  of  serious  com- 
mentary. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rivers  of  the  West,  and  of  the  har- 
bors on  the  lakes,  are  in  a  course  of  judicious  expen- 
diture under  suitable  agents  ;  and  are  destined,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  to  realize  all  the  benefits  designed 
to  be  accomplished  by  Oongreais.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  impress  upon  Congress  the  great 
importance  of  withholding  appropriations  from 
improvements  which  are  not  ascertained,  by  pre- 
vious examination  and  survey,  to  be  necessary  for 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  trade  from  the  dan- 
gers of  storms  and  tempests.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, the  expenditures  are  but  too  apt  to  enure 
to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  without  reference  to 


the  only  consideration  which  can  render  them  con- 
stitutional— ^the  public  interests  and  the  general 
good. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge. upon  you  the  interesta 
of  this  District,  over  which,  by  the  constitution. 
Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  would  be 
deeply  to  be  regretted  should  there  be,  at  any  tune, 
ground  to  complain  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  a 
community  which,  detached  as  it  is  from  the  pa- 
rental care  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
can  only  expect  aid  from  Congress,  as  its  local  leg- 
islature. Amongst  the  subjects  which  claim  yoar 
attention,  is  the  prompt  organization  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane,  who  may  be  found,  firom  time  to 
time,  sojourning  within  the  District.  Such  coarse 
is  also  demanded  by  considerations  which  apply  to 
branches  of  the  public  service.  For  the  necessiUes 
in  this  behalf,  I  invite  your  particular  attention,  to. 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen  of  the^two  douses  of  Con- 
gress, presented  yoi^^a  true  and  faithful  (ucture  of 
the  condition  of  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. The  wants  of  the  public  service  are  made 
known  to  you ;  and  matters  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance are  urged  upon  your  consideration.  Shall  I 
not  be  permitted  to  congratulate  you  on  the  happy 
auspices  under  which  you  have  assembled,  and  on 
the  important  change  in  the  condidon  of  things  which 
has  occurred  in  the  last  three  years?  During 
that  period,  questions  with  foreign  powers^  of  vital 
importance  to  the  peace  of  our' country,  hare  been 
settled  and  adjusted.  A  desoUting  and  wasting 
war  with  saviage  tribes  has  been  brought  to  a  dose. 
The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  threatened 
by  agitating  questions,  has  been  preserved.  The 
credit  of  the  Government,  which  had  experienced  a 
temporary  embarrassment,  has  been  thoroughly 
restored.  Its  coffers,  which,  for  a  season,  we^ 
empty,  have  been  replenished.  A  currency, 
nearly  uniform  in  its  value,  hss  taken  the  place  of 
one  depreciated  and  almost  worthless.  Commerce 
and  manufactures,  which  had  suffered  in  common 
with  every  other  interest,  have  once  more  revived ; 
and  the  whole  country  exhibits  an  aspect  of  prosper- 
ity and  happiness.  Trade  and  barter,  no  longer 
governed  by  a  wild  and  speculative  mania,  rest  upon 
a  solid  and  substantial  footing ;  and  the  rafud  growth 
of  our  cities,  in  every  direction,  bespeaks  most 
strongly  the  favorable  circumstances  by  which  we 
are  surrounded.  My  happiness,  in  the  retirement 
which  shortly  awaits  me,  is  the  ardent  hope  which 
I  experience,  that  this  state  of  prosperity  is  neither 
deceptive  nor  destined  to  be  short-lived ;  and  that 
measures  which  have  not  yet  received  its  sanction, 
but  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  closely  connected 
with  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  still  more  enlarged 
prosperity  of  the  country,  are  destined,  at  an  early 
day,  to  receive  the  approval  of  Congress.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  these  anticipadona,  I 
shall  most  gladly  leave  to  others,  more  able  tlmn 
myself,  the  noble  and  pleasing  task  of  sustaining 
the  public  prosperity.  I  shall  carry  with  me  into 
retirement  the  gratifying  reflection  that,  as  my  sole 
object  throughout  has  been  to  advance  the  pnblic 
good,  I  may  not  entirely  have  failed  in  accomplishing 
it ;  and  this  gratification  is  heightened  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  fact  that  when,  under  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  duty,  I  have  found  myself  con- 
strained to  resort  to  the  qualified  veto,  it  has  neither 
been  followed  by  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple^ nor  weakened  in  any  degree  their  attachment 
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to  that  great  oonsenratiTe  feature  of  our  GoTem- 
ment. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
WAflBisoTOK,  jDe«em5er,  1844. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  Message  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  the  usual  quan- 
tity to  be  printed. 


"Wednesday,  December  4. 

EUcUon  of  Chaplain, 

On  motion  bj  Mr.  Huntington,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  chaplain.  The 
ballot  being  taken,  and  counted,  resulted  as 
follows : 

"Whole  number  of  votes  27,  of  which 
Kev.  Mr.  Tuston  received    -        -        -  25 

Rev.  Mr.  Tuston  was  therefore  declared  to 
be  elected. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wbdnbsdat,  December  4. 
Election  of  Chaplain, 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  the  House  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  chaplain,  in  conformity 
with  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  in 
relation  thereto. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following 
nominations  were  made : 

Mr.  Hale  nominated  the  Rev.  Ed.  E.  Hale, 
of  the  Unitarian  church. 
«  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Wright  nominated  the  Rev. 
V.  K.  Daily,  Methodist. 

Mr.  Pabmenteb  nominated  the  Rev.  Rodney 
A.  Miller,  Gongregationalist. 

Mr.  Nbs  nominated  the  Rev.  Dr.  MuUer, 
Lutheran. 

Mr.  Fbench  nominated  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Fisher,  Baptist. 

Mr.-  J.  R.  Ingersoll  nominated  the  Rev. 
Thomas  6.  Allen,  Episcopal. 

Mr.  HuBABD  nominated  the  Rev.  Isaac  S. 
Tinsley,  Baptist. 

The  Speaker  appointed  Messrs.  Pabmenteb, 
Hale,  and  Henlet,  tellers,  who  took  the  vote 
vita  voce. 

After  several  ballotings,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daily 
was  elected. 


IN  SENATE. 

Mondat,  December  9. 

Mr.  Bbeese  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  Henby  a.  Foster,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  a  Senator  from  that  State  to 
fin  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright.  Also  the  credentials 
of  the  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  New  York  a  Senator  from 
that  State  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Tall- 
madge. 


The  credentiaLs  having  been  read,  the  Sena- 
tors were  qualified. 


"Wednesday,  December  11, 

The  Annexation  of  Texae. 

Mr.  Benton,  agreeably  to  notice,  introduced, 
on  leave — 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentaiivee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Von- 
gress  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  advised 
to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas,  for 
the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  the  annexation 
of  the  latter  to  the  United  States,  on  the  following 
bases,  to  wit: 

I.  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
in  the  desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along 
the  highlands  and  mountain  heights  which  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  to  latitude  forty-two  degrees 
north. 

II.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legislative  act,  or 
by  any  authentic  act  which  shows  the  will  of  the 
majority,  to  express  their  asseirt  to  said  annexa- 
tion. 

m.  A  State  to  be  called  "the  State  of  Texas,'* 
with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself,  and  an  extent  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

lY.  The  reminder  of  the  annexed  territory  to 
be  held  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  one 
of  their  territories,  and  to  be  called  "  the  South-west 
Territoryy 

V.  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  pro- 
hibited in  the  northern  and  north-western  part  of 
said  territory,  west  of  the  100th  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich,  so  as  to  divide,  as  equally  as 
may  be,  the  whole  of  the  annexed  country  between 
slavehoiding  and  non-slaveholding  States. 

YI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained  by 
treaty  to  such  annexation  and  boundary,  or  to  bo 
dispensed  with  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  deem  such  assent  to  be  unnecessary. 

YII.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to  be  ai^ust- 
ed  by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same  may  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

Which,  having  been  read  twice,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Aroheb,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Oregon, 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Allen,  being  the  next  business  in  order, 
was  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  lay 
before  the  Senate,  if  in  his  judgment  that  may  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  interests,  a 
copy  of  any  instructions  which  may  have  been 
given  by  the  Executive  to  the  American  minister  in 
England,  on  the  subject  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
since  the  correspondence  which  may  have  passed 
between  this  GU>vernment  and  that  of  Great  Britain, 
or  between  either  of  the  two  Governments  and  the 
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minister  of  the  other,  in  relation  to  that  subject, 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Aboheb  remarked,  that  this  resolation 
asked  for  papers,  to  be  commanicated  only  in 
the  event  that  prejudice  to  the  public  service 
coold  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive, 
ensue.  Since  the  resolution  was  offered  yester- 
day, he  (Mr.  A.)  had  conferred  with  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  State,  and  now  had  it 
in  his  power  to  say  to  the  Senate,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  pre- 
judice to  the  public  service  would  be  the  result 
of  making  the  communications  thus  called  for. 
He  (Mr.  A.)  hoped,  therefore,  he  would  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
the  suggestion  he  should  make  to  let  the  reso- 
lution be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present.  He 
invited  this  concurrence  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy ; 
but  if  the  Senator  sliould  dissent,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Allen  desired  that  this  question  should 
take  its  regular  course.  The  resolution  was 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  desired, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  that  a  communication 
in  relation  to  these  important  public  documents 
should  be  made  to  that  body,  only  in  the  event  of 
the  public  interests  not  suffering  by  such  commu- 
nication. When  this  resolution  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  it  would  be  quite  time 
to  inform  the  Senate  wnat  was  his  decision  as 
to  making  the  correspondence  public.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Aboheb,)  if  he  (Mr. 
Allen)  understood  him,  said  that  he  had  had 
some  informal  communication  with  the  head 
of  the  State  Department,  and  that,  from  the 
intercourse  which  took  place,  he  was  enabled 
to  say  that  it  was  the  opmion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  this  correspondence  could  not  be 
made  public,  without  prejudice  to  the  public 
interests. 

It  was  his  (Mr.  Allen's)  desire  that  the  opin- 
ion in  answer  to  this  resolution  should  come 
from  the  Executive  authority,  in  order  that  it 
might  form  a  part  of  the  archives  of  the  coun- 
try— ^that  it  might  be  an  enduring  opinion — and 
that  it  should  be  expressed  under  proper  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  with  that  view,  he  had  sub- 
mitted the  resolution  in  the  ordinary  form,  and 
in  the  form  which  he  should  persist  to  observe 
upon  this  and  all  like  occasions.  Yesterday,  when 
a  resolution  was  submitted,  calling  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  corre- 
spondence between  this  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  upon  a  subject  of  far 
greater  delicacy  than  that  involving  a  mere 
question  of  geographical  boundary  line,  and 
passed,  among  others,  he  voted  for  it,  as  he 
should  always  vote  for  such  resolutions;  and 
he  saw  no  objection  applying  to  the  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate,  that  would  not  apply 
with  far  greater  force  to  that  to  which  he  had 
referred. 

He  would  not,  however,  enter  into  those 
weighty  considerations  which  had  actuated  him 


in  offering  the  resolution.  He  would  only  state 
that  he  knew  of  no  mysteriousness  which  oould 
attend  the  question  to  which  the  resolution 
relates.  He  knew  of  no  form  that  the  present 
negotiations  could  assume,  or  of  any  circum- 
stance attending  the  negotiation,  which  should 
make  it  the  duty  of  either  Government  to  veQ 
the  transactions  between  them.  But  he  shonld 
ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Aboheb  observed  that,  when  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  the 
option  whether  he  would  consent  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table,  or  submit  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  Senate,  in  full  view  of  the 
opinion  of  the  department  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  be  submitted,  he  had  hoped  the  Sen- 
ator would  acquiesce  in  his  suggestion.    But  the 
Senator  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  that,  in  the 
choice  submitted  to   him,  any  courtesy  was 
offered.    He  (Mr.  Aboheb)  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  when  he  had  made  known  the 
communication  he  had  made  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  that  there  could  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  disposing  of  this  resolu- 
tion.   If  the  honorable  Senator  entertained  a 
different  opinion,  he  must  be  the  only  one  in 
the  Senate  who  could  conceive  that,  when  a 
subject  of  negotiation  was  pending  between 
this  Government  and  that  of  another  country, 
it  was  proper  for  the  Senate,  after  it  was  made 
known  from  the  Executive  department  that  dis- 
closures would  prejudice  such  negotiation,  to 
interrogate  the  chief  magistrate  in  regard  to  its 
progress.    It  would  be  to  call  upon  the  Exec- 
utive to  expose  the  information  most  material 
to  this  country,  leaving  unexposed  that  relating 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.    When  he 
(Mr.  Aboheb)  told  the  honorable  Senator  that 
he  had  conferred  with  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  the 
communication  called  for  could  not  be  made 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  he  did 
not  anticipate  that  the  Senator  would  object 
that  the  Department  of  State  was  not  the  organ 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Now 
he  (Mr.  Aboheb)  should  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  only  organ  through  which  the 
President  can  make  any  communication  of  this 
nature  to  the  Senate.    It  was  a  subject  in  his 
hands ;   and  was   it  not  by  such  organ  that 
any  approach  could  be  made  to  the  information 
which  the  President  is  asked  to  communicate  ? 
Did  any  one  ever  before  hear  a  position  ad- 
vanced, which  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  opinion  might  be   communicated  to  the 
Senate,  by  the  Department  of  State,  as  an  Exec- 
utive opinion,   adverse  and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  the  chief  magistrate 
himself?    The  opinion  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment is  to  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
magistrate.    The  subject  is  depending,  at  pres- 
ent, as  a  matter  of  negotiation  in  the  capital  ot 
the  United  States;  and  all  the  Senate  knew 
that  any  legislative  interference  must  have  the 
tendency  to   disturb  that   negotiation.    But 
where  would  be  either  the  propriety  or  decormn 
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of  anj  interference  ?  He  (Mr.  Abohkb)  coold 
bardlj  conceive  that,  even  in  the  ardor  of  polit- 
ical excitement  it  woold  be  thought  desirable  to 
UToke  partj  spirit  to  sustain  a  course  so  man- 
ifestlj  impolitic  But  he  was  now  glad  the 
Senator  had  declined  the  courtesy  which  he 
(Mr.  Abcheb)  had  shown  everj  disposition  to 
extend  to  him ;  for  it  would  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  decision  itself  He 
could  not  suppose  that  l^e  Senator's  resolution 
would  be  sustained  after  what  he  had  made 
known  as  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs,  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bnchanan,  Colquitt, 
Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Foster  of  New  York,  Hanne- 
gan,  Henderson,  McDuffie,  Niles,  Pearce,  Rives, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White,  Woodbridge, 
and  Woodbury — 24. 

Xats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Evans,  Foster  of  Tennessee,  Fran- 
da,  Huntington,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Fhelpe,  Porter,  and  Upham-^16. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  December  17. 

Mr.  MadUon^i  Papers, 

Mr.  Dbomoools  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Raolvedj  That  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  contracting  for  the  purchase  and  publication  of 
the  writinga,  correspondence,  and  papers  of  the 
late  James  Hadison,  not  heretofore  purchased  and 
published. 

Mr.  D.  remarked  that  he  presumed  there 
would  be  no  objections  to  the  inquiry.  He 
asked,  however,  for  the  iDformation  of  the 
Honse,  that  a  short  paper  be  read  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  more  particularly  to  the 
subject 

Mr.  D.  sent  to  the  Clerk,  by  whom  it  was 
read,  the  following : 

To  the  Hon.  Oeorob  C.  Dromooole, 

Ifoute  of  JiepresentcUives : 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  take  a  liberty  with  you,  which 
I  feel  some  authority  to  do  from  the  respect  my 
husband  cherished  for  you,  and  the  affection  with 
which  you  have  inspired  my  son,  who  assisted  in 
preparing  the  manuscript  papers  of  Mr.  Madison 
for  the  press,  which  1  now  desire  to  offer,  through 
you,  to  Congress,  as  the  safest  proprietors  of  writ- 
ings which  they  well  know  how  to  appreciate. 
They  consist  of  between  five  and  six  volumes,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Debates  he  disposed  of  to  Congress — 
one  on  constitutional  subjects,  which  may  well  fol- 
low the  Debates,  being  comments  on  their  results : 
three  volumes  of  a  historical  character — ^legislative 
and  administrative— embracing  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  during  his  service  in  that 
body,  as  well  as  those  of  Congress  while  he  was  a 
member,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Washington.    The  subjects  of  the  residue  of  his 


writings  are  political,  political  economy,  law  of  na- 
tions, judicial,  &c.,  and  miscellaneous. 

Should  it  please  you  to  take  part  in  my  interest 
by  making  this  proposal  to  your  honorable  body,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  lay  before  you  the  work  essential 
to  the  object,  on  your  suggestion  of  the  proper 
time. 

With  much  respect, 

D.  P.  MADISON. 

Memorandum  fumuhed  Gen,  DromgooU. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Madison  are  arranged  to  be 
divided  into  volumes  of  500  or  600  pages : 

Vol.  Ist.  The  papers  relating  to  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  constitution  of  Virginia;  letters 
of  James  Madison  to  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Pendleton, 
Randolph,  Washington,  and  Madison,  sen.,  np  to 
the  commencement  of  the  new  government ;  with 
appendix,  containing  notes  of  confederacies  and 
of  the  confederation. 

Vol.  2d.  The  letters  of  the  above-named  and 
others  during  the  administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams ;  republican  view  of  the  policy  of  those 
administrations ;  notes  of  conversations  and  papers 
connected  with  his  confidential  intercourse  with 
Washington,  his  character  and  explanation  of  the 
enigma  in  Gileses  impeachment  of  Hamilton. 

Vol.  Sd.  The  letters  of  or  to  foreign  ministers 
and  diplomatic  functionaries,  heads  of  departments, 
military  and  naval  commanders.  Presidents,  and 
ex-Presidents  Jefferson  and  Monroe ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  George  Jay,  Henry  Wheaton,  C.  J.  Inger- 
soll,  Andrew  Stevenson,  John  Adams,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Wm.  C.  Rives,  &c.,  to  the  close  of  either  adminis- 
tration, or  to  include  the  whole  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  and  Monroe,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fill  the  volume;  showing  the  policy  of  these  ad- 
ministrations. 

VoL  4th.  Letters  and  writings  on  constitutional 
subjects. 

Vol.  5th.  Essays  and  letters  on  political  economy, 
law  of  nations,  juridical,  historical,  natural  history, 
&c.,  may  make  out  this  volume ;  may  include  also 
printed  essays  in  Freneau's  political  observations, 
1796,  and  examination  of  British  doctrine,  &c.; 
some  essays  to  be  found  with  the  papers  relating  to 
Washington ;  and  possibly  this  fund,  and  what  may 
be  taken  from  the  miscellaneous  mass,  may  make 
the  5th  and  6th  volumes ;  and  leave  the  misceUane- 
ous  for  the  7th. 

VoL  6th.  Miscellaneous. 

The  reading  of  these  papers  Mr.  D.  remarked 
showed  the  importance  of  the  matter  referred 
to.  He  took  this  occasion  to  say,  also,  that 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  joint  committee,  he  was  authorized 
to  say  the  papers  would  be  open  for  inspection 
to  the  committee.  The  papers  were  now  in 
the  city,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Madison,  where 
they  were  arranged  with  every  facility  for  their 
examination. 

He  need  not  detain  the  House  to  remark  upon 
the  character  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  particularly 
how  pre-eminent  above  all  other  men  he  had 
been  for  the  fidelity  of  his  statements,  and  for 
his  freedom  from  all  political  bias  therein. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  resolution,  was 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
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T«,r«oT^Av  nAA^^mhAr  ia  intention  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  renew  scenes  so 

Thtjbsdat,  December  19.  revolting  to  humanity,  could  do  no  less  than  renew 

Message  from  the  President — Massacre  of  Col,    remonstrances  formerly  urged.    For  fulfilling  duties 
Fannin's  eommand.  so  imperative  Mexico  has  thought  proper,  through 

her  accredited  organs,  because  she  has  had  repre* 
sented  to  her  the  inhumanity  of  such  proceedings, 
to  indulge  in  language  unknown  to  the  courtesy  of 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  offensive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  this  Government  and  people.  Nor  has 
she  offended  in  this  only.  She  has  not  only  violated 
existing  conventions  between  the  two  countries,  by 
arbitrary  and  unjust  decrees  against  our  trade  and 
intercourse,  but  withholds  instalments  of  debt  doe 
to  our  citizens,  which  she  solemnly  pledged  herself 
to  pay,  under  circumstances  which  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Green, 
our  secretary  of  legation.  And  when  our  minister 
has  invited  the  attention  of  her  Government  to 
wrongs  committed  by  her  local  authorities  not  only 
on  the  property,  but  on  the  persons,  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  engaged  in  prosecuting  fair  and  honest 
pursuits,  she  has  added  insult  to  injury,  by  not  even 
deigning,  for  months  together,  to  return  an  answer 
to  his  representations.  Still  further  to  manifest  her 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  United  Stateis  she 
has  issued  decrees  expelling  from  some  of  her  prov- 
inces American  citizens  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  life,  and  now  denies  to  those  of  our  citi- 
zens prosecuting  the  whale  fishery  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  privilege  which  has, 
through  all  time  heretofore,  been  accorded  to  them, 
of  exchanging  gopds  of  a  small  amount  in  value,  at 
her  ports  in  California,  for  supplies  indispensable 
to  their  health  and  comfort. 

Nor  will  it  escape  the  observation  of  Congress, 
that,  in  conducting  a  correspondence  with  a  minister 
of  the  United  States,  who  cannot  and  does  not  know 
any  distinction  between  the  geographical  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  charges  wholly  unfounded  are 
made  against  particular  States,  and  an  appeal  to 
others  for  aid  and  protection  against  supposed 
wrongs. 

In  this  same  connection,  sectional  prejudices  are 
attempted  to  be  excited,  and  the  hazardous  and  un- 
pardonable effort  is  made  to  foment  divisions 
amongst  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  eth- 
bitter  their  peace.  Mexico  has  still  to  learn,  that, 
however  freely  we  may  indulge  in  discussion  among 
ourselves,  the  American  people  will  tolerate  no 
interference  in  their  domestic  a&irs  by  any  foreign 
Government ;  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees  and  the  national  honor,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  but  one  mind  and 
one  heart. 

The  subject  of  annexation  addresses  itself,  most 
fortunately,  to  every  portion  of  the  Union.  The 
Executive  would  have  been  unmindful  of  its 
highest  obligations  if  it  could  have  adopted  a  course 
of  policy  dictated  by  sectional  interests  and  local 
feelings.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  the  ques- 
tion was  neither  local  nor  sectional,  but  made'its 
appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  and  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  that  the  negotiation,  and 
finally  the  treaty  of  annexation,  was  entered  into ; 
and  it  has  afforded  me  no  ordinary  pleasure  to  per- 
ceive, that,  so  far  as  demonstrations  have  been 
made  upon  it  by  the  people,  they  have  proceeded 
from  all  portions  of  the  Union.  Mexico  may  seek 
to  excite  divisions  amongst  us,  by  uttering  unjust 
denunciations  against  particular  States ;  but  when 
she  comes  to  know  that  the  invitations  addressed 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  despatches  received 
from  our  minister  at  Mexico  since  the  conunence- 
ment  of  your  present  session,  which  claim  from 
their  importance,  and  I  doubt  not  will  receive,  your 
calm  and  deliberate  consideration.    The  extraor- 
dinary and  highly  offensive  language  which  the 
Mexican  Government  has  thought  proper  to  employ 
in  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Executive, 
through  Mr.  Shannon,  against  the  renewal  of  the 
war  with  Texas  while  the  question  of  annexation 
was  pending  before  Congress  and  the  people,  and 
also  the  proposed  manner  of  conducting  that  war, 
will  not  fail  to  arrest  your  attention.    Such  remon- 
strance, urged  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  Mexico, 
was  called  for  by  considerations  of  an  imperative 
character,  having  relation  as  well  to  the  peace  of 
this  country  and  honor  of  this  Government,  as  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization.    Texas  had 
entered  into  the  treaty  of  annexation  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Executive ;  and  when,  for  that  act, 
she  was  threatened  with  a  renewal  of  the  war,  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  she  naturally  looked  to  this  Gov- 
ernment to  interpose  its  efforts  to  ward  off  the 
threatened  blow.    But  one  course  was  left  the  Exec- 
utive, acting  within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional 
competency;    and   that  was,  to  protest,  in    re- 
spectful, but,  at  the  same  time,  strong  and  decided 
terms,  against  it.    The  war  thus  threatened  to  be 
renewed  was  promulgated  by  edicts  and  decrees, 
which  ordered,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  mili- 
tary, the  desolation  of  whole  tracts  of  country, 
and  the  destruction,  without  discrimination,  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  existence.    Over  the 
manner  of  conducting  war,  Mexico  possesses  no  ex- 
clusive controL    She  has  no  right  to  violate  at  pleas- 
ure the  principles  which  an  enlightened  civilization 
has  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  nations  at  war,  and 
thereby  retrograde  to  a  period  of  barbarism,  which, 
happily  for  the  world,  has  long  since  passed  away. 
All  nations  are  interested  in  enforcing  an  observance 
of  those  principles;  and  the  United  States,  the 
oldest  of  the  American  republics,  and  the  nearest 
of  the  civilized  powers  to  the  theatre  on  which 
these  enormities  were  proposed  to  be  enacted,  could 
not  quietly  content  themselves  to  witness  such  a 
state  of  things.    They  had,  through  the  Executive, 
on  another  occasion,  (and,  as  was  believed,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  whole  country,)  remonstrated 
against  outrages  similar,  but  ^even  less  inhuman 
than  those  which,  by  her  new  edicts  and  decrees, 
she  has  threatened  to  perpetrate,  and  of  which  the 
late  inhuman  massacre  at  Tabasco  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor. 

The  bloody  and  inhuman  murder  of  Fannin  and 
his  companions,  equalled  only  in  savage  barbarity 
by  the  usages  of  the  untutored  Indian  tribes,  proved 
how  little  confidence  could  be  placed  on  the  most 
solemn  stipulations  of  her  generals ;  while  the  fate 
of  others  who  became  her  captives  in  war — ^many  of 
whom,  no  longer  able  ifi  sustain  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  long  journeys,  were  shot  down  by  the 
way-side,  while  their  companions  who  survived 
were  subjected  to  sufferings  even  more  painful  than 
death — ^liad  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  pages  of 
civilization.    The  Executive,  with  the  evidence  of  an 
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to  our  fenow-cidzens  bj  Spain,  and  afterwards  by 
herself,  to  setUe  Texas,  were  accepted  by  emigrants 
from  all  the  States ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
she  refreshes  her  reoollection  with  the  fact,  that 
the  first  effort  which  was  made  to  acquire  Texas 
was  daring  the  administratiou  of  a  dbtinguished 
citizen  from  an  eastern  State,  which  was  afterwards 
renewed  under  the  auspices  of  a  President  from 
the  south-west,  she  will  awake  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  futility  of    her    present  purpose  of   sowing 
dissennons   among   us,  or  producing   distraction 
in  our  councils,  by  attacks    either  on  particular 
States,  or  on  persons  who  are  now  in  the  retirement 
of  private  life.    CJonsidering  the  appeal  which  she 
now  makes  to  eminent  citizens  by  name,  can  she 
hope  to  escape  censure  for  having  ascribed  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  others,  a  design  (as  she  pretends  now 
for  the  first  time  revealed)  of  having  originated  ne- 
gotiations to  despoil  her,  by  duplicity  and  falsehood, 
of  a  portion  of  her  territory  ?    The  opinion  then, 
as  now,  prevailed  with  the  Executive,  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union  was  a  matter  of 
vast  importance.    In  order  to  acquire  that  territory 
before  it  had  assumed  a  position  among  the  inde- 
pendent powers  of  the  earth,  propositions  were 
made  to  Mexico  for  a  cession  of  it  to  the  United 
States.     Mexico  saw  in  these  proceedings,  at  the 
time,  no  cause  of  complaint.      She  is  now,  when 
simply  reminded  of  them,  awakened  to  the  knowl- 
ege  of  the  fact,  which  she,  through  her  Secretary  of 
State,  promulgates  to  the  whole  world  as  true,  that 
those  negotiations  were  founded  in  deception  and 
falsehood,  and  superindaced  by  unjust  and  iniqui- 
tous motives.    While  Texas  was  a  dependency  of 
Venco,  the  United  States  opened  negotiations  with 
the  latter  power  for  the  cession  of  her  then  ac- 
knowledged territory  ;  and  now  that  Texas  is  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico,  and  has  maintained  a  separate 
existence  for  nine  years — during  which  time  she 
has  been  received  into  the  finmily  of  nations,  and 
is  represented  by  accredited  ambassadors  at  many 
of  the  principal  courts  of  Europe — ^and  when  it  has 
become  obvious  to  the  whole  world  that  she  is  for- 
ever lost  to  Mexico,  the  United  States  is  charged 
with  deception  and  falsehood  in  all  relating  to  the 
past,  and    condemnatory  accusations    are    made 
against  States  which  have  had  no  special  agency 
in  the  matter,  because  the  Executive  of  the  whole 
Union  has  negotiated  with  free  and  independent 
Texas  upon  a  matter  vitally  important  to  the  inter- 
eats  of  both  countries.     And  after  nine  years  of 
unavailing  war,  Mexico  now  announces  her  inten- 
tion, through  her  Secretary  of   Foreign  Affairs, 
never  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  Texas,  or 
to  abandon  the  effort  to  reconquer  that  republic. 
She  thus  announces  a  perpetual  claim,  which,  at 
the  end  of  a  century,  will  furnish  her  as  plausible  a 
ground  for  discontent  against  any  nation  which,  at 
Sie  end  of  that  time,'  may  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Texas,  as  she  possesses  at  this  moment  against  the 
United  States.     The  lapse  of  time  can  add  nothing 
to  her  title  to  independence. 

A  coarse  of  conduct  such  as  has  been  described 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  in  violation  of  all  friendly 
feeling,  and  of  the  courtesy  which  should  character- 
ize the  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
might  well  justify  the  United  States  in  a  resort  to 
any  measures  to  vindicate  their  national  honor ;  but 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  general 
peace,  and  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Executive,  resting  upon  its  integrity,  and 


not  fearing  but  that  the  judgment  of  the  world  will 
duly  appreciate  its  motives,  abstains  from  recom- 
mending to  Congress  a  resort  to  measures  of  redress, 
and  contents  itself  with  re-urging  upon  that  body 
prompt  and  immediate  action  on  the  subject  of 
annexation.  By  adopting  that  measure,  the  United 
States  will  be  in  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  right ; 
and  if  Mexico,  not  regarding  their  forbearance, 
shall  aggravate  the  injustice  of  her  conduct  by  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  them,  upon  her  head  will 
rest  all  the  responsibility. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

WAsniNGTON,  December  18th,  1844. 

• 

Mr.  0.  J.  Inqebsoll  moved  that  the  Message 
just  read,  and  the  accompanying  documents,  be 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  December  23. 

Texca  Annexation^  and  Sla/cery  CorreKpond- 
ence  of  the  American  Government  with 
France. 

The  Message  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  answer  to  the  resolution 
of  tlie  Senate  of  the  12th  Inst.,  calling  for  copies 
of  the  latest  correspondence  with  Mr.  King, 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of 
France,  touching  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was 
read.  It  merely  transmitted  to  the  Senate  the 
following  correspondence : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  from  the 
President  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  12th 
instant,  requesting  him  "to  communicate  to  the 
Senate,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest, 
copies  of  all  the  correspondence  not  heretofore  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  which  may  have  taken  place 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  present 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  and  be- 
tween that  minister  and  the  Government  of  France, 
relating  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States ; ''  and,  in  answer  thereto,  has  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  extracts  from  the  in- 
structions of  this  department  to  Mr.  King,  dated 
April  28, 1844,  and  from  a  despatch  dated  the  26th 
of  August,  1844.  These  include  all  the  instructions 
given  to  Mr.  King  in  relation  to  the  subject  referred 
to  in  the  resolution.  The  main  object  of  his  mis- 
sion was  to  strengthen  and  confirm  those  friendly 
relations  which  have  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
two  countries ;  and,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  left  to  his  discretion — as  he  was,  from 
his  position  in  the  Government,  fully  acquainted 
with  the  proposed  measure  of  annexation  in  all  its 
bearings — to  adopt  such  course  as  might  seem  to 
him  best  calculated  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
in  regard  to  so  important  a  subject.  His  corre- 
spondence with  the  department  in  reference  to  it  be- 
ing a  narrative  of  informal  conversations,  could 
not,  consistently  with  usage  or  propriety,  be  made 
public.  The  only  material  part  of  this  correspond- 
ence having  relation  to  Texas,  is  embraced  substan- 
tially in  the  despatch  from  this  department  to  Mr. 
King,  dated  the  12th  day  of  August  last,  (already 
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published,)  and  in  the  extracts  from  the  despatch 
of  August  26,  1844,  herewith  communicated. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

DZPABTXENT  Of  StaTE, 

Washington,  December  19,  1844* 


Mr,  Calhoun  to  Mr,  King, — Extracts, 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  28,  1844. 
Sir  :  Haying  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  in- 
stant, notifying  your  acceptance  of  the  appointment 
tendered  to  you  by  the  President,  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  and  signifying  your  readiness  to 
proceed  upon  your  mission,  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  you  your  commission  in  that  character, 
and  a  credential  letter  addressed  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  French,  together  with  an  open  copy  of 
the  same  for  your  inspection  and  use.  In  presenting 
your  letters  of  credence,  you  will  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  address  his  Majesty  assurances  of 
the  earnest  desire  by  which  the  President  continues 
to  be  animated  to  maintain  unimpaired,  and  to 
strengthen,  if  possible,  the  friendly  relations  so  hap- 
pily subsisting  between  the  United  States  and 
France ;  and  to  that  end,  the  President  relies  with 
confidence  upon  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
situation  and  position  of  the  two  countries  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  and  upon  your  experience  and 
discretion,  for  a  judicious  co-operation  in  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  this  good  understanding 
between  the  parties. 

•  «»•«* 

The  instructions  of  this  department  to  your  pre- 
decessors in  the  mission,  to  which  you  are  referred, 
as  embodying  the  views  entertained  by  the  existing 
administration  of  this  Government,  together  with 
the  other  records  and  papers  belonging  to  the  lega- 
tion, will  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Those  are,  at  present,  and  have  long  been,  of  the 
most  friendly  kind ;  and  in  intrusting  them  to  your 
immediate  charge  and  superintendence,  the  F^si- 
dent  indulges  the  confident  hope,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  that  no  efibrts  will  be  spared  on  your 
part  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  sentiments  of 
mutual  good  understanding  and  respect  prevailing 
between  the  two  nations,  and  which  are  not  less 
honorable  to  the  character  than  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  the  parties.  Special  instructions 
upon  important  points  at  issue  between  the  Govern- 
ments will  be  transmitted  to  you  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasions  for  them  may  arise. 

During  your  residence  in  France,  you  may  some- 
times be  applied  to,  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
American  citizens,  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  claims 
which  they  may  have  on  his  Majcsty^s  Government, 
or  the  redress  of  grievances  which  they  may  ex- 
perience in  the  course  of  their  dealings  and  trans- 
actions. You  will,  in  all  such  cases,  where  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Government  may  be  proper, 
according  to  the  public  law,  afibrd  such  official  aid 
as  may  appear  to  you  likely  to  be  useful,  whether 
you  have  special  instructions  from  this  department 
or  not. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Wk.  B.  Eina,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c,  Ac. 


Mr,  Calhoun  to  Mr,  King, — ExtraeL 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  August  26, 1844. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  despatch  Ko.  2,  dated  July  81,  and  to  express 
my  gradfication  at  the  result  of  your  conversation 
with  M.  Guizot ;  especially  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
fers to  the  rumored  protest  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, conjointly  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  against 
the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  Such  a  step,  had  it  been  taken  by  France, 
must  have  excited  unkind  feelings,  and  given  to 
the  United  States  just  cause  of  complunk  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wiU  confidently 
rely  on  the  assurances  of  M.  Guizot ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  neither  separately  nor  jointly  with  any  other 
power,  will  France  adopt  a  coarse  which  would 
seem  so  little  in  accordance  with  her  true  interests, 
or  the  friendly  relations  which  have  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries. 

My  reply  to  your  first  despatch,  which  was  iw- 
warded  by  the  last  steamer,  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  topics  presented  in  your 
last  In  regard  to  M.  GuizoVs  inquiry  respecting 
a  proposed  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
your  reply  was  well  timed,  and  judicious.  The 
settled  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  avoid 
entering  into  such  guarantees,  except  in  cases  of 
strong  necessity.  The  present  case  offers  no  reasons 
to  warrant  a  deviation  from  that  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  presents  a  strong  additional  reason  why 
it  should  be  adhered  to ;  as  such  a  guarantee  would 
permanently  defeat  the  proposed  measure  of  annex- 
ation, which  both  countries  seem  anxioos  to  ad- 
vance. 

Wm.  B.  Kino,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntinqton,  the  Message 
and  correspondence  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign.  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


HOUBE  OF  BEPBE8ENTATI VKS. 

Wednesday,  December  25. 
Annexation  of  Texas, 

Mr.  DoTTOLAS,  in  pnrsaanoe  of  notice  given, 
obtained  leave,  and  Introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1803 
for  the  purchase  of  Lonisiana. 

The  resolntion,  which  is  in  the  following 
words,  was  read  the  first  and  second  time,  aod, 
on  motion  of  Mr,  D.,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union: 

Joint  resolutions  for  the  reannexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  three,  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana. 

Whereas,  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  three,  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  commonly  called  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  all  that  country  known  as  Texas  was  ceded 
and  conveyed  to  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 
it  was  stipulated  in  the  said  treaty  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ceded  territory  should  be  IncoiponUed 
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into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted 
Bfl  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  should  be 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  professed ; 
and  whereas  the  present  inhabitants  of  Texas,  being 
the  rightful  owners  thereof,  have  signified  their 
willingness  and  desire  to  be  reannexed  to  the 
United  States  and  incorporated  into  the  Union, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution and  the  stipulations  of  the  said  treaty :  there- 
fore— 

Be  it  retolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Howte  of  Repre' 
eentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Don- 
ffrees  assembled^  That,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  these  resolutions,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
supreme  authorities  of  Texas  therein,  the  country 
known  as  Texas  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reannex- 
ed to  and  made  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory of  Texas  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal 
constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  shall  be 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess. 

2.  And  he  it  fvrth&r  resolvedy  That  the  country 
hereby  reannexed  shall  be  known  as  the  Territory 
of  Texas;  and  until  further  provision  shall  be 
made,  the  existing  laws  of  Texas,  not  inconsistent 
with  these  resolutions,  shall  reniain  in  force ;  and 
all  Executive  and  judicial  officers  of  Texas  shall 
retain  their  offices,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  not  inconsistent  with,  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  execution  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  these  resolutions ;  and  the  courts  of  justice 
shall  remain  as  at  present  established  and  organized. 

3.  And  he  it  further  reeoived,  That  all  titles  to 
real  estate,  yalid  under  the  existing  laws  of  Texas, 
shall  be  deemed  and  held  valid  by  the  United 
States. 

4.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  public 
lands  in  the  said  Territory  of  Texas,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  for  which  the  faith  of  Texas  stands  pledged, 
supposed  not  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  public  lands  hereby  pledged,  all 
the  net  revenue  derived  from  customs  and  duties 
imposed  Dn  the  Importation  of  foreign  merchandise, 
and  collected  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Territory 
of  Texas,  after  deducting  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States  for  the 
support  of  the  said  Territory  of  Texas,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  said  debts  of  Texas, 
until  the  same  shall  be  extinguished ;  and  after  the 
extinguishment  of  said  debts,  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  said  lands,  and  the  said  cus- 
toms and  duties,  shall  go  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  And  be  it  further  reeolvedy  That  the  amount  and 
vididity  of  said  debts  shall  be  ascertained,  and  the 
said  lands  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds  thereof, 
and  the  said  duties  and  customs  applied  to  their 
payment  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct. 

6.  And  be  it  further  reeolved.  That  the  territory 


and  property  hereby  annexed  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  shall  be  construed  to  embrace  all 
public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  mines,  miner- 
als, salt  lakes  and  springs,  public  edifices,  fortifica- 
tions, barracks,  ports,  and  harbors;  navy  and  navy- 
yards;  docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and 
accoutrements;  archives  and  public  documents; 
public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues,  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  annexation. 

7.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
disposing  of  the  public  lands,  to  appropriate  the 
sixteenth  section  of  every  township  to  the  purposes 
of  education;  and  when  the  same  cannot  be  so 
applied  in  consequence  of  previous  grants,  or  other 
causes,  equal  provision  shall  be  made  by  grant  of 
land  elsewhere  in  the  said  territory. 

8.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  sixth  section  of  the 
act  approved  the  sixth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty,  admitting  the  State  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union,  and  commonly  called  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, that  act  having  passed  and  approved  prior 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  commonly  called 
the  Florida  treaty,  by  which  Texas  was  ceded  to 
Spain. 

9.  And  be  it  further  resolvedy  That  if  any  dis- 
putes shall  arise  with  any  foreign  power  respecting 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  open 
negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  the  same  upon 
just  and  honorable  terms,  so  soon  as  these  resolu- 
tions shall  be  concurred  in  by  the  supreme  author- 
ities of  Texas. 

10.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  these  reso- 
lutions are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  01  union  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
as*  soon  as  the  supreme  authorities  of  Texas  shall 
agree  to  the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  he  shall 
be  officially  notified  of  such  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Texas,  to  announce  the  same  by  proclamation. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  December  80. 

The  jonrnal  of  Thursday  last  having  been 
read, 

Rev.  Mr.  Txtston  offered  up  the  following 
prayer,  viz : 

Great  God !  in  closing  the  labors  of  another  year, 
and  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  another  week, 
we  desire  to  gather  up  around  thy  feet,  that  we 
may  receive  from  thy  lips  the  lessons  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  Do  thou,  0  God,  instruct  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  to  know  aright  is  everlasting  life.  Sanctify 
to  us  all  the  dispensations  of  thy  righteous,  though 
sometimes  profoundly  mysterious,  Providence. 
Thou  hast  seen  fit,  during  the  few  months  that  are 
past,  to  erase  from  the  register  of  the  living  the 
name  of  an  honored,  lamented,  and  beloved  Sena- 
tor. May  we  listen  with  attention  and  reverence 
to  the  voice  which  comes  to  us  from  his  far-distant 
grave,  saying  to  each  and  every  one  of  us,  "be  ye 
also  ready,  for  at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come.**  And  0  thou  who  dost 
temper  the  piercing  north  wind  to  the  sides  of  the 
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lamb  newly  shorn  of  its  fleece,  do  tbou  sustain 
and  comfort  the  heart  which,  by  this  bereavement, 
has  been  shorn  of  its  Joys  and  its  hopes.  •  Be  thou 
the  husband  of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the 
fatherless.  And  grant,  0  Lord,  that  the'  changes 
which  are  here  continually  transpiring,  may  induce 
us  all  to  seek  a  permanent  connection  with  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
whose  names  are  written  in  Heaven ;  and  this,  with 
the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  personal  and  na- 
tional, we  humbly  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake. 
Amon. 

Death  of  Senator  Fulton. 

Mr.  Seyieb  then  addressed  the  Senate  in  the 
following  words : 

Mr.  President :  Indispensable  public  and  pri- 
vate engagements  in  my  own  section  of  the 
Union,  have  kept  me  from  my  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate until  a  few  days  since.  And  now  that  I  am 
here,  I  regret  that  the  first  duty  which  I  have 
to  perform  is  one  calculated  to  give  pain  to  the 
heart  of  every  Senator.  My  late  friend  and 
colleague,  William  8.  Fflton,  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  is  no  more  I 
He  died,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  August  last,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Rosewood,  in  the  vicinity  of  Little 
Rock.  His  sickness  was  of  short  duration-,  but 
of  a  most  painful  and  melancholy  character. 
He  died  of  a  disease  contracted  by  imprudent- 
ly sleeping  in  a  chamber  but  recently  painted 
— a  disease  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  physicians.  He  died  suffering 
more  than  I  can  describe.  Though  absent  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  State  during  his  sickness,  I 
reached  his  residence  about  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  his  death,  and  saw  him  die.  It 
was  a  scene,  Mr.  President,  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  The  agony  of  his  wife  and  relatives, 
and  near  personal  friends,  on  that  most  melan- 
choly occasion,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 
Fully  aware  of  his  approaching  end,  he  met 
his  death  with  firmness  and  resignation,  and 
conversed  sensibly  of  his  affairs  to  the  last. 

His  loss  to  his  family  is  an  irreparable  one. 
Their  brightest  hopes  of  life  have  been  wither- 
ed and  annihilated  forever.  He  was  the  prop 
of  his  house;  a  provident  and  devoted  hus- 
band; a  kind  and  affectionate  parent.  The 
grief  which  they  feel  in  consequence  of  their 
loss,  time  and  a  merciful  Providence  alone  can 
mellow  and  ameliorate.  He  received  in  his 
sickness  every  attention  which  love  and  profes- 
sional skill  could  render,  but  all  in  vain !  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  Senate  to  learn  that 
he  left  his  family,  though  not  in  affluent,  yet  in 
easy  pecuniary  circumstances ;  and  surrounded 
by  those  who  will'  befriend  and  protect  his 
widow,  and  be  as  fathers  to  his  minor  children. 

His  loss  to  me,  sir,  is  most  sensibly  felt.  We 
were  intimately  connected  in  the  closest  ties  of 
personal  and  political  friendship  for  more  than 
fifteen  years;  and  during  all  that  time  our 
friendship,  in  every  respect,  was  never  inter- 
rupted for  a  single  moment.  A  truer  friend, 
and  one  in  every  sense  more  devoted,  I  never 


had,  or  expect  to  have.  But,  sir,  my  loss,  as 
great  as  I  regard  it,  is  nothing  compared  to  his 
loss  to  his  State  and  to  the  whole  country. 
From  early  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
the  MnesB  of  manhood,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  country:  first  in 
military,  and  then  in  civil  capacities,  of  hi^ 
trust  and  reponsibility — often  at  the  post  of 
danger,  and  always  at-  that  of  duty;  and 
wherever  placed,  or  however  tried,  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  True  to  his 
country,  he  was  always  ready,  prcnnptly  and 
efficiently,  to  render  her  any  service  required  at 
his  hands.  Possessing  a  purity  of  prindple 
and  sternness  of  inte^ity  which  '*knew  no 
change,  nor  t^e  shadow  of  turning,"  he  united 
with  these  sterling  qualities  a  cordial  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  winning  amiability  of  manner^ 
which  secured  him  alike  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  all. 

Gov.  Fulton  was  bom  in  Cecil  county,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  on  the  2d  of  Jane,  1795. 
He  had  not  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  when 
his  youthful  xiatriotism  w^ould  not  permit  him 
to  be  a  silent  spectator  of  the  last  war.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  gallant  father,  who 
commanded  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillery,  he 
tendered  his  services  to  his  country,  and  was 
received  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  OoL  Armstead, 
in  the  memorable  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry— during  which,  from  the  necessary 
activity  of  his  services,  he  was  exposed  to  great 
danger. 

Subsequently  to  which,  he  removed  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee ;  and  there  acquiring  the 
friendship  of  General  Jackson,  he  served  with 
him  as  private  secretary  during  his  Florida 
campaigns. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  studied 
law,  at  Nashville,  in  the  office  of  the  late  Felix 
Grundy ;  and  afterwards  settled  in  Florence,  in 
Alabama,  where  he  practised  his  profession  as 
a  lawyer. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the 
presidency,  in  1829,  among  the  first  appoint- 
ments to  office  by  Gen.  Jackson,  was  that  of 
his  friend  Fulton  to  the  office  of  secretary  for 
the  then  Territory  of  Arkansas,  under  Gov. 
Pope.  This  office  he  held,  and  the  duties  of 
which  he  faithfully  discharged,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  Gov.  Pope^s  term  of  service,  in  1835, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  hinu  He 
continued  in  that  office  until  it  ceased,  the  next 
year,  by  the  admlBsion  of  Arkansas  into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Arkansas,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
two  Senators  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  same 
office  in  1840,  and  had  three  years  of  his  term 
to  serve  when  he  died. 

Sow  he  performed  his  various  public  trusts, 
let  his  rapid  advancement,  from  stations  which 
were  humble  to  those  of  high  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, answer.  The  son  of  an  Irishman,  poor, 
and  unknown  to  fame — too  young  to  be  coerced 
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to  the  performance  of  military  duty, — ^yet  he 
and  his  father  were  Yolnnteers  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  in  the  darbhonr  of  their  conn- 
try's  peril.  His  gallantry  at  Fort  McHenry 
gaye  him  the  friendship  of  Gen.  Jackson,  who 
made  him  his  private  secretary  in  his  Florida 
campiugns.  His  fidelity  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and 
qnaufications  for  the  ofiSce,  made  him  secretary 
of  Arkansas.  His  fidelity  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas  as  governor  and  secretary  made  him 
one  of  the  Senators  from  that  State.  And  his 
fidelity  and  efBciency  while  a  member  of  the 
Senate— of  which  I  am  snre  yon  will  all  bear 
testimony — ^being  rarely  ever  absent,  and  al- 
ways performing  duty,  gave  him  his  re-election 
to  the  Senate  in  1840.  In  his  case,  as  strongly 
perhaps  as  in  that  of  any  other,  we  have  the 
exemplification  that  a  public  servant  that  never 
trips  nor  falters  in  his  duty  to  his  constituents, 
is  rarely  ever  forgotten  by  a  grateful  people. 

As  a  politician,  Gov.  Fulton  was  a  member 
of  the  democratic  party ;  and  while  none  was 
more  consoientions  and  zealous  in  the  support 
and  advocacy  of  his  party,  with  a  magnanimity 
and  toleration  which  all  might  admire  and  use- 
fnUy  imitate,  he  accorded  honesty  and  patriot- 
ism of  purpose  to  those  who  differed  with  him, 
and  in  his  personal  interconrse  regarded  all  as 
friends.  He  died  without  leaving  an  enemy 
behind  him. 

The  remains  of  Gov.  Fulton,  on  the  day 
after  his  death,  amid  the  mournful  tolling  of 
the  church  bells,  and  accompanied  with  nearly 
the  whole  population,  in  procession  as  mourn- 
ers, were  carried  to  the  public  burying  ground 
of  Little  Rock,  and  there  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  father  and  brother,  and  several  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

On  the  day  after,  the  citizens  of  Little  Rock 
and  its  vicinity,  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  held 
a  public  meeting,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  paying  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  And  more  recently,  upon  the  assem- 
bling of  the  State  legislature  of  Arkansas,  his 
deatih  was  announced,  when  similar  resolutions 
of  respect  to  his  memory  were  passed,  both 
branches  of  the  general  assembly  adjourned, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  the  habiliments  of 
mourning — as  did  also  every  officer  of  the  State. 

In  this  deep  affliction  of  my  State,  for  the 
premature  loss  of  one  of  her  favorite  sons,  and 
as  a  proper  mark  of  respect  to  one  of  our  late 
beloved  associates,  I  ask  of  the  Senate  its  sym- 
pathy, and  accordingly  offer  for  its  considera- 
tion the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

lUtolved  unanimouslf/y  That  the  Senate,  from  a 
rincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Wiluam  8L  Fulton, 
late  a  member  thereof,  will  go  into  mournlDg  by 
wearioff  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

RcMved  unanimously^  That  as  an  additional 
mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
William  S.  Fulton,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  accordingly. 

Whereupon  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REFBESBNTATIVBa 

Monday,  December  80. 
Death  ofSeruitor  Fulton. 
The  resolutions  adopted  in  the  Senate  after 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fulton, 
(for  which  see  Senate  report,)  were  delivered 
to  the  House  by  Asbury  Dickins,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  were  read  by  the 
Clerk. 
Mr.  Gboss  then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  message  just  communi- 
cated from  the  Senate  relates  to  a  melancholy 
event,  which  should  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
frail  tenure  by  which  life  is  hdd ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  certainty  of  death.    Senator 
Fulton  left  this  city  at  the  close  of  tlie  last 
session  of  Congress  in  good  health,  and  with  as 
fair  prospects  for  a  long  and  useful  life  as  any 
member  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 
Now,  his  remains  rest  in  the  sleep  of  death, 
beneath  the  sod  of  his  adopted  State.    After 
reaching  home,  his  health  continued  good  until 
early  in  August,  when  it  became  slightly  im- 
paired.   In  this  condition  he  slept  for  several 
nights  in  a  chamber  freshly  painted — thus  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  influence  of  an  infected 
atmosphere,  and,  as  was  believed,  ultimately 
causing  his  death.     If  medical  skill,  and  the 
gentle,  soothing,  and  ever-watchful  attentions 
which  a  wife,  in  the  devotedness  of  her  affec- 
tion, can  only  bestow,  could  have  succeeded, 
this  distingui^ed  man  would  have  been  saved 
to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  family. 
But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  \  and  human  skill, 
although  sustained  by  the  watchfulness  of  affec- 
tion, could  not  avert  it. 

The  Hon.  William  S.  Fulton  died  at  Rose- 
wood, his  residence,  near  the  city  of  Little 
Kock,  in  Arkansas,  on  the  15th  August  last,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cecil  county,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the 
first  step  in  his  public  career,  was  taken  as  one 
of  her  sons  in  the  defence  of  Fort  McHenry, 
at  its  bombardment,  during  the  last  war,  as  a 
temporary  aid  of  its  gallant  commander.  Sub- 
sequently he  removed  with  his  father^s  family 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  army  under  General  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  private  sec- 
retary throughout  his  Florida  campaigns.  On 
his  return  to  Tennessee,  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Grundy,  of  Nashville,  and  having  obtained  a 
license  to  practise  in  that  profession,  he  remov- 
ed to  the  State  of  Alabama,  where,  in  a  short 
time,  he  was  honored  with  a  place  in  her  judi- 
ciary. In  the  course  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
oflSce  of  secretary  of  the  then  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  and  his  former  friend  and  patron 
(General  Jackson)  being  President  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy. Subsequently  the  same  distinguished  indi- 
vidual appointed  him  governor  of  that  Territo- 
ry.   And  in  1886,  upon  her  admission  into  the 
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Union  a8  a  State,  he  was  chosen  bj  an  almost 
nnanimons  vote  as  one  of  her  Senators  in  Con- 
gress. In  1839  he  was  again  elected  by  a  like 
flattering  vote  to  the  same  high  and  honorable 
station.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true, 
that  in  performing  the  various  and  responsible 
duties  of  these  several  offices  and  sitnations, 
running  through  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  embracing  seasons  of  high  party  ex- 
citement, it  was  his  rare  fortune  to  escape  the 
slightest  imputation  upon  his  integrity.  No 
higher  testimony  could  be  afforded  of  his  abili- 
ty to  be  useful,  or  of  the  purity  of  his  public 
life.  As  an  honest  man  and  patriot,  he 
may  have  had  equals;  certainly  no  superior. 
Arkansas  deeply  deplores  the  loss  she  has  sus- 
tained; and  no  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  could  be  more  honorable  than  that 
which  he  himself  has  reared  in  the  affections  of 
her  people.  It  was,  however,  in  the  social  cir- 
cle, and  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  that  his 
virtues  were  most  conspicuous.  Amiable,  art- 
less, and  benevolent,  he  never  failed  to  acquire 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated.  Candor,  frankness,  and  honor, 
characterized  his  intercourse,  and  were  appar- 
ent in  all  his  transactions. 

Of  his  afflicted  widow  and  bereaved  children 
my  feelings  will  scarcely  permit  me  to  speak ; 
upon  them  the  melancholy  dispensation  rests 
most  heavily.  A  husband,  a  father,  is  no 
more ;  but  lost  to  them  forever.  A  recurrence 
to  these  endearing  relations  could  but  deepen 
the  poignancy  of  grief;  and  I  only  add  that  he 
died  as  he  lived— At  peace  with  all  his  race, 
and  in  the  confident  hope  that  he  was  at  peace 
with  his  God. 

Hr.  C.  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fulton,  deceased,  the 
members  of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days ;  and  that  the  House; 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for  his  memory,  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to ; 
and 
The  House  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


question  of  reannezation  shall  be  definitivelj 
settled. 


Tuesday,  December  81. 
Annexation  of  Texas, 

Hr.  TiBBATS  rose,  and  said  he  desired  to  ob- 
tain leave  to  introduce  a  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion in  relation  to  tiie  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Babnasd  objected,  notice  not  having 
been  heretofore  given. 

Hr.  TiBBATs  uien  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion hereafter  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  people  of  Texas  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  Stato  government,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  Stato  into  the  Union  upon  an 
e<^ual  footing  with  the  original  States ;  and  a 
jomt  resolution,  pledging  to  the  citizens  of 
Texas  the  protection  of  this  nation  until  the 


Fbidat,  January  8, 1845. 
Annexation  of  Texas, 

Hr.  C.  J.  iNasBsoLL  moved  that  the  roles  be 
suspended,  that  the  House  might  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  atato  of 
the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
Texas  question. 

The  Spbakeb  remarked  that  the  first  busuiees 
in  order  was  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  (Hr.  Houston,)  submitted  yes- 
terday before  the  adjournment,  to  fix  the  time 
for  the  termination  of  the  debate  in  Oonunittee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the 
bill  to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  the 
public  lands  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cultivators. 

Hr.  C.  J.  Inoebsoll  then  moved  to  take  up 
the  Texas  joint  resolution  which  he  had  desig- 
nated ;  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  at  length  by 
the  Clerk  as  follows : 

"  JOINT  RESOLUTION  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 

United  States. 

**  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Represent' 
aiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled^  That  annexation  and  union  between  the 
said  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Texas  take 
effect  as  settled  the  twelfth  of  April  last,  in  the 
following  words,  viz : 

'*  Article  i.  The  republic  of  Texas,  actine  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment, cedes  to  the  United  States  all  the  terri- 
tories of  Texas,  to  be  held  by  them  in  full  property 
and  sovereignty,  and  to  be  annexed  to  the  said 
United  States  as  one  of  their  Territories,  subject  to 
the  same  constitutional  provisions  with  their  other 
Territories.  This  cession  including  all  public  lots 
and  squares,  vacant  lands,  mines,  minerals,  salt 
lakes  and  springs,  public  edifices,  fortificatioDS,  bar- 
racks, ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy  yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  accoutre- 
ments, archives  and  public  documents,  public  funds, 
debts,  taxes  and  dues  unpaid  at  the  time  of  annexa- 
tion. 

**  Article  ii.  The  citizens  of  Texas  shall  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  property,  and  admitted,  as  aooa 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

**  Article  hi.  All*  titles  and  claims  to  real  estate, 
valid  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  shall  be  held  so  by 
the  United  States,  and  measures  adopted  for  the 
speedy  adjudication  of  all  unsettled  daims  to  land, 
and  patents  shall  be  granted  to  those  found  valid. 

^*  Article  iv.  The  public  land  hereby  ceded, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  regulating  the  public 
lands  in  the  other  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  they  may  be  applicable ;  subject,  however, 
to  such  alterations  and  changes  as  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  think  proper  to  make.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  lands  have  been 
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snrrejed  in  Texas,  or  from  previous  grants  or  loca- 
tiODfl,  the  sixteenth  section  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  education,  Congress  shall  make  equal 
proTision  by  grant  of  land  elsewhere.  And  it  is  also 
further  understood  that,  hereafter,  the  books, 
papers,  and  documents  of  the  General  Land  Office 
of  Texas  shall  be  deposited  and  kept  at  such  place 
in  Texas  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
direct. 

"Article  t.  The  United  States  assume  and 
agree  to  pay  the  public  debts  and  liabilities  of 
Texas,  however  created,  for  which  the  faith  or 
credit  of  her  Government  may  be  bound  at  the 
time  of  annexation,  said  debts  and  liabilities  esti- 
mated not  to  exceed,  in  the  whole,  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  ascertained  and  paid  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  stated : 

Tlie .  payment  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  made  at  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  within  ninety  days  after  an- 
nexation, as  follows :  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Frederick  Dawson,  of  Baltimore,  or 
his  executors,  on  the  delivery  of  that  amount  of 
ten  per  cent,  bonds  of  Texas ;  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  if  so  much  be  required,  in  the  redemption 
of  the  exchequer  bills  which  may  be  in  circulation 
at  the  time  of  annexation.  For  the  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  Texas, 
which,  together  with  the  amount  already  specified, 
diall  not  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  public 
lands  herein  ceded,  and  the  net  revenue  from  the 
same,  are  hereby  pledged. 

**AsTiCLE  VI.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  full 
amount  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  herein  assumed, 
and  the  legality  and  validity  thereof,  four  commis- 
sioners shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  meet  at  Washington, 
TexaSj-within  the  period  of  six  months  after  annex- 
ation, and  may  continue  in  session  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  unless  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  prolong  the  time.  They  shall  take  an 
oath  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
that  they  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
said  daima  at  the  time,  and  will  not  be  during  their 
continuance  in. office,  and  the  said  oath  shall  be  re- 
corded with  their  proceedings.  In  case  of  the 
death,  sickness,  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  com- 
missioners, his  or  their  place  or  places  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  appointment  as  aforesaid,  or  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate.  They,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  may  prescribe,  to  hear,  ex- 
amine, and  decide  on  all  questions  touching  the  le- 
gality and  validity  of  said  claims,  and  shall,  when  a 
claim  is  allowed,  issue  a  certificate  to  the  claimant, 
stating  the  amount,  distinguishing  principal  from 
interest.  The  certificates  so  issued  shall  be  num- 
bered, and  entry  made  of  the  number,  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  issued,  and  the  amount,  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  They  shall 
transmit  the  records  of  their  proceedings  and  the 
book  in  which  the  certificates  are  entered,  with  the 
vouchers  and  documents  produced  before  them, 
relative  to  the  claims  allowed  or  rejected,  to  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
deposited  therein :  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt 
of  the  same,  ascertain  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  allowed ;  and  if  the  same,  when 


added  to  the  amouut  to  be  paid  to  Frederick 
Dawson,  and  the  sum  which  may  be  paid  in  the 
redemption  of  the  exchequer  bills,  shall  not  exceed 
the  estimated  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  he  shall, 
on  the  presentation  of  a  cci*tificate  of  the  commis- 
sioners, issue,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  a  new  cer- 
tificate for  the  amount,  distinguishing  principal 
from  interest,  and  payable  to  him  or  order,  out  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  hereby  ceded, 
or  stock  of  the  United  States,  for  the  amount 
allowed,  including  principal  and  interest,  and  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
the  date  thereof;  which  stock,  in  addition  to  being 
made  payable  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  hereby  ceded,  shall  also  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment for  the  same.  In  case  the  amount  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  allowed,  with  the  sums  afore- 
said to  be  paid  to  Frederick  Dawson,  and  which 
may  be  paid  in  the  redemption  of  the  exchequer 
bills,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  miliions  of  dollars, 
the  said  secretary,  before  issuing  a  new  certificate, 
or  stock,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  in  each 
case  such  proportionable  and  ratable  deduction 
on  its  amount,  as  to  reduce  the  aggregate  to  the 
said  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  hereby 
vested  in  him. 

*^  Article  vii.  Until  further  provision  shall  bo 
made,  the  laws  of  Texas,  as  now  existing,  shall  re- 
main in  force ;  and  all  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers of  Texas,  except  the  President,  Vice  President, 
and  heads  of  departments,  shall  retain  their  offices, 
with  all  power  and  authority  appertaining  thereto ; 
and  the  courts  of  justice  shall  remain  iu  all  respects 
as  now  established  and  organized. 

**  Article  viii.  Immediately  after  annexation, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  commissioner,  who  shall  proceed  to  Texas,  and 
receive  the  transfer  of  the  territory  thereof,  and  all 
the  archives  and  public  property,  and  other  things 
herein  conveyed,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
He  shall  exercise  all  executive  authority  in  said 
territory  necessary  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
laws,  until  otherwise  provided. 

^''  ReMlvedy  That  the  said  articles  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  union  between 
the  said  United  States  and  Texas,  so  soon  as  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  said  republic  of  Texas 
shall  agree  to  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  soon  as  he 
shall  be  officially  notified  of  such  agreement  on  the 
part  of  Texas,  to  announce  the  same  by  proclama- 
tion. 

**  ResolvedfurtJur^  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
it  is  understood  and  intended,  that  whatever  was 
stipulated  to  be  done  immediately,  or  at  a  fixed 
period  after  the  exchange  of  said  compact,  shall  be 
done  immediately,  or  in  a  like  period  after  the  su- 
preme authorities  of  Texas  shall  have  formally 
agreed  to  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingbssoll  rose  and  addressed  the 
Chairman.  But  before  proceeding  with  his  re- 
marks, 

Mr.  Welleb  appealed  to  him  to  yield  the 
floor,  simply  to  move  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Inoebsoll.  I  have  no  objection,  if  it 
does  not  deprive  me  of  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Welleb.    Undoubtedly  it  will  not. 
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The  Chairman  having  signified  his  assent  to 
the  same, 

Mr.  Welleb  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  inserting  the  resolutions  he  had  had  the 
honor  some  days  since  to  introduce.  His  ob- 
ject was,  he  said,  to  make  the  proposition  more 
acceptable  to  the  House  than  the  form  present- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  although  he  did  not  say  (he  was 
so  understood  to  remark)  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  in 
case  it  should  receive  the  preference  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Does  the  gentleman  desire 
the  reading  of  his  resolutions? 

Mr.  Welleb.  No  ;  it  is  the  same  bill  pre- 
sented by  myself  a  few  days  since. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Welleb,  by  substituting  therefor 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  had  the  honor  to 
introduce  a  few  days  since. 

The  question  then  being  announced  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment — 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  said  he  supposed  it  was 
expected  that  he  should  preface  this  measure 
by  some  introductory  views  of  it ;  but  he  did 
not  intend  much  more  than  mere  st-ateraent — 
reserving  argument  till  objections  made  it 
necessary.  lie  should  not,  therefore,  under- 
take to  defend  or  vindicate  the  restoration  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  but  simply  explain 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  present  position  of 
that  important  measure.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly aiscussed  everywhere  except  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  At  popular  meet- 
ings, by  the  American  press,  in  several  of  the 
State  legislatures,  in  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  various 
executive  communications  to  both  branches  of 
Congress,  by  several  individual  contributions 
to  general  information — in  short,  everywhere, 
every  how  considered,  and  universal  sentiment 
ascertained,  except  in  this  hall,  where  untow- 
ard preventions  have  till  now  frustrated  de- 
liberation on  it ;  even  in  European  newspapers, 
more  than  in  this  House,  where  it  now  first  ap- 
pears. Desirous  of  keeping  so*  great  a  national 
consummation  clear  of  party  influences,  Mr.  I. 
would  not,  in  addition,  vouch  the  late  presiden- 
tial election,  pregnant  as  it  was  of  popular  will 
on  this  subject,  as  well  whig  as  democratic, 
further  than  to  say,  in  his  own  justification, 
that,  without  a  word  of  argument,  he  had,  at 
every  meeting  in  his  district,  during  the  can- 
vass, said  if  elected,  he  should  deem  himself  in- 
structed to  vote  for  the  immediate  reannexation 
of  Texas.  For,  said  Mr.  I.,  this  is  no  recent 
opinion  with  me.  I  did  not  wait  till  presidents 
and  secretaries,  actual  or  past,  recommended 
the  recovery  of  that  natural  and  indispensable 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  enlarged  by  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana;  but  for  many  years 
have  been  the  constant  and  unhesitating  advo- 
cate of  getting  back  Texas.  When  we  reflect 
on  what  public  sentiment  was  only  one  year 
ago,  and  is  now,  it  is  as  pleasing  as  surprising  to 


perceive  how  it  has  grown  on  this  subject. 
Without  government  support,  this  progress  is 
strong  proof  of  popular  will.  When  Congress 
came  together  last  year,  Texas  was  little  known 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
less  liked.  Most  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
localities,  the  advantages,  the  rights,  and  the 
realities  of  that  fine  region.  A  vote  on  it  then 
would  have  been  largely  negative.  There  was 
little  public  attention  but  what  was  elicited  by 
the  manifesto  of  some  members  of  Congress, 
warning  the  country  against  annexation  as  the 
mother  of  disunion  and  of  slavery — ^twin 
calamities  earnestly  deprecated  as  its  offspring. 
Whereas  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  general 
disposition  for  Louisiana,  which  brought  it  into 
the  Union  without  a  clause  in  the  constitation, 
was  by  no  means  so  preponderant  when  that 
territory  was  acquired,  either  in  1808  or  1812, 
as  the  inclination  is  for  Texas  now.  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  assert  that  the  war  of  1812  was 
waged  for  nearly  three  years  to  a  successful 
end,  by  much  less  of  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  now  approve  the  recovery  of 
Texas.  A  much  greater  and  more  formidable 
minority  opposed  that  war  than  now  repudiate 
Texas.  I  mean  nothing  invidious  by  these 
statements,  but  aver  them  as  facts  full  of  mean- 
ing. 

If,  then,  we  represent  an  American  Union 
governed  by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  onr 
representative  duty  to  bring  back  Texas  into 
it,  if  we  can.  This  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in 
both  branches ;  and  the  numerous  proffers  in 
this  House,  of  plans,  not  very  different  in  their 
postulates,  prove  that  many  covet  the  honor  of 
being  the  advocates  of  Texas.  Indeed,  except 
unfounded  {^prehensions  of  the  spread  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  there  is  hardly  a  great  question 
of  public  ]}olicy  on  which  the  American  will  is 
more  united. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  shall^  as  a  sincere 
well-wisher  of  the  measure,  strive  to  conciliate 
'harmonious  action  on  it,  by  voting  for  any  and 
every  reasonable  plan  for  its  accomplishment. 
Tenacious  of  no  one — ambitious  of  no  selfish 
or  peculiar  honor  in  the  movement — ^the  earli- 
est recovery  of  Texas  will  be  my  study,  and 
every  feasible  arrangement  of  it  command  my 
vote.  As  it  is  a  contract  or  bargain  with  an- 
other coimtry,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  arrange- 
ment, carefully  digested,  with  the  agents  of 
that  country,  authorized  ad  hoc^  must  be  the 
best  mode,  if  not  the  only  one.  But  if  any  gen- 
tleman can  show  that  it  may  be  as  well  done 
without  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  that  gentleman^s  plan  shall  have 
my  vote,  should  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be 
deemed  too  obnoxious  for  adoption.  As  it  is 
annexation  to  and  at  the  South,  I  think  the 
wishes  of  the  South  entitled  to  be  most  con- 
sulted ;  just  as  those  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts were  consulted  in  the  late  settlement  of 
the  north-eastern  boundary.  Still,  like  that  of 
Maine,  the  Texas  question  is  national ;  and  na- 
tional considerations  should  prevail  in  the  lat- 
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ter  as  thejr  did  in  the  former,  when  the  Union, 
south,  and  west,  and  central,  sustained  the 
north-east  in  its  plan  of  settlement.  It  is  unde- 
niable, however,  that  Southern  interests,  South- 
ern frontiei's,  Southern  institutions — ^I  mean 
slaveiy  and  aU — are  to  be  primarily  regarded 
in  settling  the  restoration  of  Texas.  It  is  a 
Texas  question  and  a  Southern  question.  If 
Southern  Secretaries  of  State— one  of  whom 
originated,  and  another  is  striving  to  consum- 
mate, the  afifair — betray  Southenj  partialities 
which  many  of  us  may  deem  not  quite  na- 
tional, that  is  no  reason  why  a  great  national 
measure  should  not  be  effected  -on  great  na- 
tional considerations.  So,  if  our  minister  to 
Mexico  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Mexican 
authorities  in  a  tone  or  temper  which  we  may 
not  approve,  that  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
affair  itself  should  be  frustrated.  We  must  re- 
gard the  merits  and  substance  of  the  measure, 
and  negotiation  concerning  it,  without  being 
preiudiced  or  prevented  by  the  mere  manner 
of  dealing  with  them. 


H02SDAT,  January  6. 
Texa$. 

Mr.  Habcmistt  moved  to  suspend  the  rules, 
which  was  put,  and  carried,  and  the  House  resolv- 
ed itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  reannezation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  WiXTHBOF  said,  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
plaints made  by  our  fathers  of  the  revolution 
against  the  British  Government,  was  that  it  con- 
sidered slavery  a  good  and  a  blessing ;  that  it  had 
refused  its  assent  to  acts  of  the  colonies  for  its 
suppression ;  that  it  reprimanded  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  for  having  given  his  assent  to 
one  of  those  acts.  It  seemed  to  him  that  argu- 
ments on  this  question  more  particularly  belong- 
ed to  those  who  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the 
proposition,  and  not  to  those  who  were  opposed 
to  it  It  was  for  those  who  contemplated  so 
momentous  a  change  in  our  system — who  were 
for  running  off  for  foreign  lands  and  foreign 
alliances — it  was  for  those  who  sought  to  jeopard 
the  peace  and  union  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
find  a  more  ample  theatre  for  their  transcenden- 
tal patriotism,  to  furnish  arguments  to  sustain 
them.  It  was  for  them  to  make  out  their  case. 
It  was  for  them  to  show  the  policy  of  the  act,  and 
to  point  out  the  precise  terms  in  which  it  was  to 
be  consummated.  For  us,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  who 
desire  no  change,  who  are  content  with  the  conn- 
tr}-  as  it  is,  and  with  the  constitution  as  it 
is — whose  whole  policy  looked  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  country  by  internal  develop- 
ments, and  not  by  foreign  acquisitions,  we 
want  no  arguments.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us 
to  content  ourselves  by  sitting  quietly  in  our 
eeats,  and  answer,  as  the  old  barons  of  England 
did,  nolumus  leges  Anglia  tnutari.  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  W..)  we  hai^e  the  constitution.  That  con- 
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stitution  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  of  speci- 
fic grants  of  power.  That  constitution  contains 
the  clause  that  the  powers  therein  enumerated 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people  ;  and  it  also  contained 
the  clause  that  die  powers  not  thereby  granted 
are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

Now  it  was  for  those  who  contended  for  the 
annexation  of  a  foreign  territory,  to  show  that 
the  power  they  attempt  to  exercise  is  con- 
tained in  the  grant.  It  was  not  for  them  to 
rely  on  the  feebleness  of  those  who  dissented 
from  that  proposition,  but  to  seek  for  arguments 
to  support  their  own  cause.  He  was  not  at  all 
astonished  that  the  Mends  of  this  measure 
should  Have  desired  to  throw  off  the  load  of 
argument  from  their  own  shoulders,  and  im- 
pose it  on  their  opponents.  Having  tried  all 
the  means  in  their  power  of  reconciling  the  diffi- 
culties among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  measure;  having  tried 
the  ultima  ratio  of  a  letter  from  the  Hermitage 
in  vain,  the  old  Roman  cement  having  lost  its 
binding  force,  their  last  hopes  were  that  the 
blows  of  their  enemies  might;  more  successfully 
than  the  love  pats  of  their  friends,  knock  their 
project  into  some  shape  that  would  render  it 
acceptable  to  all.  It  seemed  to  be  supposed  by 
them  that  some  anti-slavery  feeling  would  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  in  such 
sudden  and  violent  outbursts  as  to  compel  cer- 
tain Southern  members  to  give  their  votes  for 
this  measure,  or  their  States  to  send  other 
members  here  in  their  places  next  session,  who 
would  be  more  complaisant.  For  himself,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  minister  to  this  feeling. 
Though  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  one 
of  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  was,  that  it  would  result  in  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  if  his  hour  held  out, 
he  should  treat  it  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  yet  he  would  do  it  in  entire 
deference  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statesw  which  he  was  sworn  to  support.  He 
should  do  it  with  the  entire  admission,  which 
no  Northern  statesman  has  ever  withheld,  that 
so  far  as  slavery  exists  in  the  States  of  the 
Union,  this  Government  had  no  right  whatever 
to  interfere. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  realize  the  fact 
that  this  subject  was  actually  before  the  House 
for  discussion.  The  introduction  of  a  vast  for- 
eign nation  into  our  boundaries— the  naturali- 
zation of  some  thousands  of  Texans,  as  well 
as  Mexicans — the  introduction  of  25,000  slaves 
into  the  Union  in  defiance  of  the  constitution, 
which  prohibits  it — ^tbe  admission  of  a  territory 
not  only  of  a  size  sufficient  to  create  two  or 
three  new  States,  but  of  a  capacity  to  disturb 
the  orbits  of  all  the  other  stars,  and  drive  them 
into  a  new  centre  towards  other  suns,  and  all 
this,  too,  by  one  simple  act  of  legislation,  was  a 
thing  so  monstrous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 
What  was  it  ?  It  was  a  measure  devised  by  a 
Chief  Magistrate  who  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
people,  but  who  was  the  Chief  Magistrate  by 
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accident,  for  his  own  ambitioos  views.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  a  thorough  discussion ;  and  it  was  now 
brought  forward,  after  an  hour^s  consultation, 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
to  be  passed  with  as  little  consideration  as  was 
ordinarily  bestowed  on  an  act  to  grant  a  salary 
or  create  an  office. 

He  however  observed,  that  he  did  now  begin 
to  feel  some  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Texas, 
who  had  been  deluded  and  betrayed  by  false 
pretences  and  promises.  Where  was  the 
promise  which  iiiQ  President  of  the  United 
States  dared  to  give  to  the  people  of  Texas  at 
the  outset  of  this  negotiation  ? — ^that  promise 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  dared 
to  give,  that,  if  the  treaty  was  entered  upon, 
two^hirds  of  the  Senate  would  ratify.  But 
he  would  no  longer  discuss  this  matter.  He 
saw  it  was  beginning  to  be  a  sore  topic.  The 
chairman  of  uie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
admitted  that  there  was  now  some  fear  of  an- 
nexation if  there  should  be  much  longer  delay : 
there  were  some  persons  in  Texas  who  appeared 
to  be  changing  their  minds ;  and  so  they  were 
here  not  only  to  get  the  start  of  our  own  people, 
but  to  pass  a  snap  judgment  on  the  will  and 
judgment  of  the  people  of  Texas.  He  (Mr. 
W.)  did  think  there  was  some  reaction  on  the 
subject  of  annexation ;  and  hence,  he  repeated, 
he  began  to  have  some  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  Texas. 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  these  annexation 
resolutions,  on  which  this  debate  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  was  based.  He  said,  as  he  had 
said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  whole 
•cheme  was  unconstitutional  in  substance  and 
in  form ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  was  a  violation  of  the  good  faith 
of  our  own  country ;  and,  in  his  judgment,  it 
was  eminently  calculated  to  involve  this  coun- 
try in  an  unjust  and  dishonorable  war.  He 
also  objected  to  it  on  account  of  its  relation 
with  domestic  slavery.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  utterly  denied  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  annex  a  foreign  State  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, by  any  process  short  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people  in  the  form  which  the  constitution 
prescribed  for  its  amendment.  He  also  read  an 
extract  from  the  oft-quoted  letter  of  Mr.  For- 
syth, which  set  forth  doctrines  that  were  held 
by  the  whole  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  cabinet — on 
the  question  of  annexation,  which  he  said  con- 
tained not  one  word  approaching  a  pretence  of 
Any  right  to  reannex  Texas.  That  letter  ad- 
mitted that  the  territory  here  in  question  went 
beyond  that  territory  which  was  ceded  by 
France  in  1808,  which  treaty  had  been  quoted 
here  so  often  as  a  precedent  on  which  to  rely 
iis  a  justification  for  this  proposed  acquisition 
of  territory.  There  were,  if  he  understood  them, 
gentlemen,  who  claimed  here  to  be  guided  by 
precedent,  while  they  refused  to  be  guided  by 
precedent  on  any  other  question.   They  rejected 


the  idea  that  the  signature  of  Washington  and   selves  with  perpetually  saying  "  No,  no.^' 


of  Madison  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
settled  a  precedent  of  its  constitutionality ;  and 
they  hailed  the  return  to  the  sub-treasury  sys- 
tem as  a  return  to  that  original  constitutional 
purity  from  which  it  had  been  perverted  by 
Washington  and  Madison  I  Tes,  a  restoration  by 
Jackson  and  Tyler  of  constitutional  purity  from 
which  Washington  and  Madison  had  departed !  If 
old  Roman  orators  of  which  they  read  could 
look  into  each  other's  face  without  laughing,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  some  modern  gentle- 
men could  do  so.  They  denied  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  a 
tariff  to  protect  and  encourage  domestic  indns- 
try-^they  denied  the  force  of  precedent  in 
every  oUier  instance,  but  they  relied  on  the 
precedent  which  they  found  in  the  cession  of 
Louisiana.  Now,  he  was  no  despiser  of  prece- 
dent, especially  such  precedents  as  were  afford- 
ed by  the  early  cabinets,  for  which  he  had  the 
most  deferential  respect;  but  he  could  not 
understand  this  disregard  of  precedent  in  all 
other  cases  than  this  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
such  a  precedent  as  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
afforded.  Why,  they  knew  that  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  acknowledged 
that  they  were  doing  an  act  which  went  beyond 
the  constitution.  And  he  read  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  were  fixed ;  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  made  for  the  territory 
so  limited ;  and  that  he  could  not  believe  but 
that  the  intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress 
to  admit  new  States  which  should  be  formed 
out  of  new  territory  not  included  in  those  lim- 
its. Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  believe  that  Congress 
had  such  power:  and  who  did  believe  it? 
There  were  compromises  in  the  constitution ; 
and  he  would  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
Massachusetts  had  been  falsely  charged  with  a 
design  to  violate  those  compromises,  because 
she  had  thought  fit  to  submit  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  had  just  taken  his  seat,  (Mr. 
WiNTHROP),  had  seemed  to  consider  it  incum- 
bent on  the  friends  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union  to  deal  altogether  with  arguments, 
and  to  show  thereby  that  they  had  the  right 
to  do  what  they  proposed,  and  in  the  form 
which  they  proposed;  whereas  he  claimed 
entire  exemption  on  the  part  of  their  opponents 
from  dealing  in  argument;  but  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  them  simply  to  content  them- 
selves, by  saying,  "  No,  no,"  to  every  thing  they 
proposed.  Mr.  D.  admitted  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  advocates  cif  this  measure  to  sustain 
it  by  argument,  and  he  would  not  complain  of 
their  opponents  for  taking  the  coarse  the  gen- 
tleman had  marked  out  K)r  them,  for  he  can- 
didly believed  that,  before  the  discussion  ter- 
minated, it  would  appear  that,  for  them,  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  that  the 
best  course  for  them  would  be  to  content  them- 
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One  word  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  Texas 
qnestion.  The  gentleman  from  Massachnsetts 
had  been  pleased  to  tell  them  that  it  had  been 
devi^  by  a  President  of  the  United  States  not 
elected  by  the  people ;  and  the  gentleman  had 
passed  censnre  on  the  President  and  the  hero 
of  the  Hermitage  for  the  interest  and  zeal  they 
had  manifested  on  this  question  of  annexation. 
Mr.  D.  denied  that  the  accidental  President  of 
the  United  States  had  the  credit  of  originating 
the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
Union.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chnsetts (Mr.  Adams)  could  assert  a  claim  to 
that  honor,  founded  on  the  fact  that  when  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  1825,  he  and  his 
secretary  (Mr.  Clay)  proposed  to  annex  Texas 
to  this  Union,  and  offered  millions  of  dollars  in 
order  to  secure  this  valuable  acquisition.  Mr. 
D.  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  noticing  first  the  renewal  of 
the  attempt  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1827,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  reannex  Texas,  nnder  the 
exbtence  of  all  that  state  of  facts  which  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  now  brought  forward 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  it  could  not  be  done 
conidstently  with  our  treaty  stipulations,  and 
tiie  faith  and  honor  of  the  Government.  Then, 
Texas  and  Mexico,  severally,  were  revolted  colo- 
nies to  Spain,  their  independence  not  acknowl- 
edged, the  war^then  raging;  and  while  that 
war  was  continuing  between  Mexico  and  Texas, 
as  revolted  colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  Spain 
on  the  other,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  twice  attempted  to  reannex 
Texas,  and  then  adopt  the  unconstitutional  war 
which  they  were  told  so  much  of.  Yes;  he 
took  the  facts  from  the  official  State  papers  of 
our  country ;  and  on  these  facts  he  denied  the 
credit  to  Mr.  Tyler  of  having  originated  this 
Texas  hobby  for  the  purpose  of  making  political 
capital. 

He  also  referred  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  General  Jackson^s  administration, 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, was  the  order  of  General  Jackson  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  his  secretary,  to  instruct  our 
minister  at  Mexico  to  make  a  contract  to  re- 
annex Texas — to  offer  some  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and 
nsefdl  object ;  and  to  say  that  the  fact  of  the 
pending  war  between  Spain  and  Mexico  would 
be  an  inducement  to  be  urged  upon  Mexico 
why  she  should  accept  the  ^ve  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  order  to  take  that  money  and  m*ge  the 
war  more  vigorously  against  Spain.  When  that 
proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
1829,  Spanish  troops  were  yet  in  Mexico ;  war 
then,  existed;  and  the  documents  referred  to 
showed  the  feet.  And  still  onr  country  tried 
annexation  under  these  circumstances  I  Again : 
in  1883,  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Livingston, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1835,  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  renewed  the  proposition.  Tet,  in  the 
very  face  of  these  State  documents,  they  were 


told  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
WiNTHBOp)  that  the  whole  scheme  had  been 
devised  by  a  President  not  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple I  It  occurred  to  him,  (Mr.  D.,)  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  he  might  have  oone  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  WiNTHROp)  injustice.  It  was  possible, 
inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Adams)  did  originate  the  measure,  that  his 
colleague  (Mr.  Winthrop)  had  referred  to  him, 
Paughter,]  when  he  had  said  that  the  scheme 
was  originated  by  a  President  not  elected  by 
the  people.  [Renewed  laughter.]  If  so,  he 
thought  it  unjust  in  the  gentleman  to  make 
such  an  allusion :  if  made  with  reference  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  resented;  if  it  was  not  made  to 
him,  it  was  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  D,  next  took  a  view  of  the  great  com- 
mercial advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  pointed  to  the  great 
and  increasing  market  that  would  be  opened 
by  it  to  onr  northern  manufactures ;  and  also 
pointed  out  the  security  that  would  be  afforded 
by  obtaining  better  boundaries  than  we  now 
have,  and  thus  avoiding  collision  with  foreign 
powers.  He  then,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  went  into  the  question  as 
to  the  power  of  this  Government  to  admit  for- 
eign States  into  the  Union,  or  to  annex  foreign 
territory  to  it.  The  gentleman  (he  said)  had 
taken  high  ground,  and  met  the  question  by 
refusing  to  argue  it,  though  he  required  argu- 
ments from  the  friends  of  the  measure.  Those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
seemed  to  have  adopted  the  plan  of  raising  up 
objections,  of  suggesting  difficulties,  and  of 
keeping  the  friends  of  the  measure  employed  in 
removing  them,  so  that  they  would  be  pre- 
vented from  going  into  the  main  question.  They 
had  found  that  the  people  were  against  them  on 
that  subject,  and  that  they  had  expressed  their 
will  more  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  than  on  any  of  the  issues  that 
were  presented  for  their  consideration.  They 
therefore  were  reluctant  to  argue  the  question 
on  its  merits,  and  preferred  a  discussion  on 
collateral  issues. 

He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  fi'om  Massa- 
chusett«»,  that,  if  we  annexed  Texas  to  the 
Union,  it  must  be  done  consistently  with  the 
condtitution,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  Congress 
had  the  constitutional  power  to  do  it.  In  re- 
gard to  the  power  to  annex  foreign  territory 
to  the  Union,  he  had  only  to  call  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  to  the  fact  liiat,  in  the  articles  of 
the  old  confederation,  there  was  a  proviso  that 
Canada  might  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
matter  of  right,  whenever  she  asked  it,  and 
that  any  other  colony  might  be  admitted  with 
the  consent  of  nine  States.  What  other 
colonies  were  alluded  to?  The  old  thirteen 
States  were  included  in  the  confederacy,  and 
therefore  none  of  them  could  have  been  alluded 
to.  But  gentlemen  said  that  the  colonies  of 
Novia  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  were  alluded 
to,  but  he  would  ask  if  Florida  could  not  have 
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been  admitted  under  that  article.  It  certainly 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
federacy to  admit  foreign  States  into  the  Union 
if  they  could  get  nine  States  to  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  D.  went  on  to  show  that  after  the  confed- 
eracy, the  power  of  admitting  foreign  States 
into  the  Union  was  not  restricted  by  the  con- 
stitution, but  enlarged  by  it.  Propositions  to 
restrict  the  admission  of  foreign  States  into  the 
Union  were  made  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution,  and  were  rejected; 
after  which  the  convention  adopted  the  clause 
giving  Congress  the  power  of  admitting  new 
States  into  the  Union.  What  else  did  they  do  ? 
They  struck  out  the  proviso  requiring  the  assent 
of  nine  States  for  the  admission  of  new  States, 
and  inserted  the  proviso  that  Congress  might 
do  it.  They  also  voted  down  the  proviso  re- 
quiring two-thirds,  and  provided  that  Congress 
might  do  it  by  the  votes  of  a  msgority.  Mr.  D. 
then  referred  to  the  treaties  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  to  show  the  power  of  Congress  to  ac- 
quire foreign  territory,  and  to  the  admission  of 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  &c.,  into  the  Union,  to  show 
the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  territory  so 
acquired  into  the  Union  as  States.  Mr.  D.  then 
went  into  an  explanation  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  laws  os  are  necessary  to 
carry  the  powers  given  by  the  constitution  into 
effect,  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
groonds  of  indispensable  necessity,  as  held  by 
the  democratic  party,  and  the  latitndinarian 
doctrine  of  convenience  and  expediency,  as  held 
by  their  opponents,  contending  for  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  admission  of  Texas  on  the 
former  grounds. 


TtJBSDAY,  January  7. 
37ie  Eovma  Land  Claim. 

Mr.  0.  Johnson  said  he  was  desirous  of  pre- 
senting to  the  consideration  of  the  House  an 
occurrence  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  since  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
which  he  thought  required  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  House ;  and  if  the  House  would  per- 
mit him  to  do  so,  he  would  now  state  the 
facts  as  he  had  heard  them,  and  as  he  believed 
to  be  true,  and  he  would  propose  a  remedy. 

["Leave,  leave,"  to  do  so,  was  heard  from 
every  part  of  the  hall.] 

Mr.  Johnson  proceeded.  The  House  would 
recollect  that,  at  the  last  session.  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  suits  to  be  brought 
against  the  United  States,  by  certain  Spanish 
land  claimants,  by  a  revival  of  the  act  of  1824 ; 
that  he  had  opposed  the  passage  of  that  law,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  no  ground  of  daim, 
in  most  cases,  which  those  interested  then 
wished  to  bring  before  the  courts.  The  bill 
had,  however,  been  passed,  and  was  now  the 
law.  The  claimants  in  one  of  the  cases,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  claim  before  the  federal 
courts,  under  the  law,  had  again  presented  the 
case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the 


present  Secretary  had  decided  in  behalf  of  the 
claimants,  and  had  ordered  patents  to  issue,  and 
that  patents  had  issued  under  the  order  of  the 
Secretary,  for  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
acres ;  and  that  the  clerks  in  the  department 
were  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  patents 
for  the  balance  of  the  land!,  which  he  under- 
stood would  probably  exceed  three  hundred 
thousand  acres,  and  worth  to  the  Government 
between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars ;  part 
of  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, and  patented  long  after  the  date  of 
the  claim  now  set  up.  The  United  States  has 
sold  much  of  the  land,  which  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens— 
he  understood  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty. 
The  decision  of  the  Secretary,  if  carried  into 
efiect,  would  involve  the  Government,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  resident  on  the  land,  in  great 
trouble,  expense,  and  loss. 

Mr.  J.  said  that  the  decision  of  the  present 
Secretary  had  struck  him  with  great  surprise. 
He  had  occasion  to  examine  this  claim,  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
some  years  ago ;  and  if  he  did  not  misrecollect 
the  facts,  the  claim  had  been  decided  against, 
over  and  over,  by  all  the  ofScers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, since  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The 
claim  had  been  rejected  originally  by  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  better  understood  tlie  land 
laws  applicable  to  Louisiana,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  nation.  The  claim  had  been  reject- 
ed by  all  the  land  officers,  so  far  as  he  recol- 
lected, and  also  very  often  by  committers  of  Con- 
gress. From  the  examination  which  he  had 
made,  he  entertained  not  a  doubt,  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Government ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
decisions,  and  the  law  of  last  session,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  had  taken  up  the  case,  decided 
it  at  once,  and  given  away  property  of  the 
Government,  worth  but  little  ^ort  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  J.  said  that  he  had  called  at  the  de- 
partment, and  had  given  a  slieht  examina- 
tion of  the  papers,  but  had  not  cfdled  for  them 
regularly  through  the  House,  because  he  found 
that  a  call  had  been  made  for  them  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  would  be  in  a  few  days  upon  the 
tables  of  members,  when  proper  steps  would  be 
proposed  for  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  recalling  the 
grants  already  made ;  but  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  the  further 
issuance  of  patents  upon  that  decision ;  and  he 
therefore  proposed  a  joint  resolution,  prohibiting 
the  issuance  of  any  more  grants  upon  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Secretary,  until  the  further  order  of 
Congress. 

He  then  sent  to  the  Chmr  a  joint  resolution 
as  follows ; 

Resolution  in  relation  to  the  issuance  of 
grants  of  certain  lands  in  Louisiana : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repretent- 
aJtivea  in  Congress  aMemhled^  That  the  issuance  of 
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grants  or  other  evidences  of  title  upon  a  Spanish 
land  claim  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  lying  on  the 
Mississippi  above  New  Orleans,  commonly  known  as 
the  Houma  claim,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
prohibited,  until  the  further  order  of  Congress  in  re- 
htion  thereto. 

The  resolution  was  read  three  times,  and 
passed. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thtjbsday,  January  9. 

The  Houma  Land  Claim, 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Johnson  yesterday,  came  up  for  oonsideratiou, 
and  was  read  as  follows,  viz : 

Re9olved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  or  not 
the  patents  issued  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  favor  of  certain  claimants  under 
the  Houma  grant,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  were 
not  issued  without  authority  of  law,  and  in  violation 
of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  contrary  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  different  commissioners  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Offices,  and  of  the  written  opinions  of 
other  officers  whose  duties  relate  to  the  General 
Land  Office  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  into  the 
expediency  of  passing  a  law  declaring  the  said 
patents  void,  or  of  adopting  such  other  course  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
different  claimants,  and  to  guard  the  interests  of 

the  United  SUtes. 

• 

Mr.  Johnson  observed  that  the  petition  of 
171  inhabitants,  residing  within  the  limits  of 
the  Houma  grant,  as  surveyed  by  the  claim- 
ants, remonstrating  against  the  act  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  issuing  patents  in 
favor  of  the  claimants  under  the  said  grant, 
presented  yesterday,  contains  a  pretty  correct 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  claim  set 
up  under  the  grant,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  pretended  claim  for  which  the  patents  in 
question  were  issued ;  and  he  would,  therefore, 
refer  to  it  as  a  part  of  his  argument. 

The  petition  represents,  that  the  undersigned 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Ascension  and 
Iberville,  State  of  Louisiana,  have  recently  heard 
with  astonishment,  that  patents  have  lately  been 
issued  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  favor  of  the  claimants  under  the  Houma  land 
claim,  embracing  all  the  lands,  except  a  por- 
tion of  those  claimed  by  front  proprietors  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  from  five  miles  below  Donald- 
sonville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the 
river  Iberville,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  by  the 
river,  and  sixteen  in  a  direct  line ;  thence  ex- 
tending down  the  Iberville,  or  bayou  Manchac, 
to  the  river  Amit,  about  twenty  miles ;  thence 
down  the  Amit,  about  forty  miles,  to  the  lake 
Maorepas,  and  along  said  lake  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  lower  line  of  said  claim ;  thence  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles ; 
being  one  hundred  miles  around  the  claim,  and 
sixty  miles  on  the  rear  or  back  line.  That  the 
lower  line  running  back  crosses  two  navigable 


rivers,  to  wit :  the  New  River  and  bayou  Con- 
way, forming  the  river  Acadiene,  to  Little  Amit 
River,  each  having  at  low  water  8  feet,  or  more, 
water  in  the  channel  at  their  mouths,  and  are 
navigable  many  miles  up. 

The  petitioners  further  represent,  that  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  families  are  now 
settled  on  the  lands  covered  by  the  patents 
illegally  issued  as  aforesaid,  some  of  them  on 
Spanish  grants  confirmed,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber on  lands  purchased  from  the  United  States ; 
and  the  whole  of  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  their  labor.  That  the  settlements 
on  these  lands  are  well  known  to  be  among  the 
oldest  settlements  in  Louisiana ;  and  that  the 
Spanish  Government,  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  Houma  grant,  made  other  grants  within 
the  limits  of  this  pretended  claim,  not  only  on 
the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville,  New  River,  and 
the  Amit  River,  but  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amit,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
Houma  claim  did  not  cover  these  grants.  That 
the  title  to  the  Houma  claim  is  incomplete,  not 
being  bounded,  surveyed,  or  defined ;  and  that 
the  extent  as  now  claimed,  was  never  found 
under  the  existence  of  Spanish  government. 
That  the  said  claim  has  been  repeatedly  reject- 
ed by  Congress,  and  never  recognized  by  the 
General  Land  Ofiice  until  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  assumed  the  duties  of  this 
office.  rSee  the  letter  of  G.  Graham,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  the  17th 
February,  1829,  and  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  thereon,  Senate  document 
197,  of  the  25th  Congress.] 

The  petitioners  further  represeut  that  the 
upper  line  of  said  grant,  as  now  claimed,  runs 
north  40  degrees  west,  and  strikes  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  bend 
above,  within  about  20  acres  from  the  place  of 
beginning;  and  following  said  line,  passes 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
through  a  great  number  of  sugar  and  cotton 
plantations ;  and  if  run  according  to  the  grant, 
north  50  degrees  west,  would  strike  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  running  about  sixty  acres.  That 
it  is  a  fact  which  can  be  established,  that  the 
first  line  was  run  and  thus  struck  the  river, 
when  the  claimants  went  back  and  took  another 
departure  north  40  degrees  west. 

The  petitioners  would  further  represent,  that 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  Houma  grant,  to  the 
extent  claimed,  in  the  case  of  Minor  t;<.  Tillot- 
son.  This  case  was  decided  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans, 
against  the  validity  of  the  Houma  claim ;  which 
decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  March,  1844. 

Mr.  J.  observed,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
Houma  claim  is  unquestionably  valid ;  and  in 
his  opinion  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been 
recognized  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  orig- 
inal grant  is  indefinite  as  to  limits ;  its  bounda- 
ries being  undefined  by  any  special  call,  and  no 
survey  of  the  entire  grant  having  been  made 
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under  the  existence  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
a  question  Las  arisen  as  to  the  quantity  of  lands 
actnallj  embraoed  therein.  The  claim  fronts 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and 
runs  back,  as  surveyed  by  the  claimants  since 
the  American  Goyernment  took  possession  of 
the  country,  to  the  river  Amit,  opening  as 
described  in  the  petition  referred  to,  and  con- 
taining 188,716  acres  of  land. 

Congress  passed  an  act  in  1805,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commission- 
ers for  the  eastern  district  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  and  another  board  for  the  western  dis- 
trict, requiring  that  they  should  examine  all 
land  claims  within  their  respective  districts 
presented  for  the  purpose,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  evi- 
dence taken  in  support  thereof  together  with 
their  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  such  claims, 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  subject  to  their  deter- 
mination thereon.  In  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  the  claimants  under  the 
Houma  grant  presented  their  claims  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  eastern  district,  with  the 
evidences,  &c.,  of  their  title.  A  majority  of 
the  board  reconmiended  the  said  claims  for 
confirmation  to  their  full  extent ;  which  report 
was  laid  before  Congress  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
then  Secretary  of  5ie  Treasury,  who  disap- 
proved the  recommendation  of  the  board.  Con- 
gress, in  1814,  passed  an  act  confirming  the  said 
claims  to  the  extent  of  a  league  square.  In 
Louisiana  it  is  considered  that  a  league  square 
contains  5,416  acres.  In  Missouri,  I  believe,  they 
calculate  a  league  to  contain  6,002.5  acres. 
But  this  difference  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
as  it  regards  this  discussion. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1814,  confirm- 
ing these  claims  to  the  extent  of  a  league  squfU'e, 
the  claimants  have  repeatedly  applied  to  Con- 
gress, without  effect,  praying  that  their  claims 
might  be  confirmed,  so  as  to  embrace ihe  whole 
quantity  olaimed-~188,216.69  acres.  And  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  he  thought,  they  had  annually 
applied  to  die  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  patents,  embracing  188,216  acres,  in- 
stead of  5,416,  contending  that  they  required 
no  further  act  of  Congress.  The  Commissioner, 
and  other  officers  attached  to  the  Greneral  Land 
Office,  have  repeatedly,  within  the  said  period 
as  he  was  inrformed,  reported  against  these  ap- 
plications, after  having  obtained  the  opinions  of 
different  Attorney-Generals  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  this  body  last  spring, 
there  was  then  pending  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
purporting  to  provide  for  the  abjudication  of 
certain  large  claims  in  Louisiana,  which  had  not 
been  recognized  by  Congress.  So  far  as  this 
object  was  provided  for,  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  bill.  But  it  contained  a  further  provision, 
directing  patents  to  be  issued  at  once  in  favor 
of  the  claimants,  under  the  Houma  grant,  for 
the  whole  of  their  claim — 188,216  acres — with- 
out a  judicial  decision  in  their  favor.  Being 
informed  of  the' character  of  these  claims,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had  re* 


ferred,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  oppose  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  which,  after  considerable 
discussion,  was  rejected  by  a  large  migority  of 
the  Senate,  leaving  the  claim  to  be  adjusted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  passed, 
as  provided  for  the  adjudication  of  the  other 
large  claims  in  Louisiana.  Independently  of 
the  conflicting  claims  referred  to  in  the  petition 
which  has  been  read,  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  patents  should  be  directed  to  be  issued  in 
favor  of  the  claimants  under  this  grant  in  pref- 
erence to  those  holding  under  the  Maison 
Rouge  claim,  which  is  certainly  a  very  strong 
one,  and  under  the  Bastrop,  and  other  clauns 
in  Louisiana. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  proceedings,  and 
this  state  of  the  caite,  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shortly  after  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  office,  directed  patents  to  be  issued 
in  favor  of  the  clfumants  under  the  said  Houma 
grants,  for  the  whole  quantity  claimed— 
188,216  acres;  and  on  his  (Mr.  J.^s)  arrival 
here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  patents  have  been  actually 
issued  in  favor  of  two  of  the  claimants  for  64,- 
700  acres ;  and  an  order  had  been  given  by  the 
Secretary,  directing  a  patent  in  favor  of  the 
other  claimant,  as  soon  as  a  patent  certificate 
should  be  produced  from  New  Orleans,  (which 
is  now  here,)  for  123,516  acres.  With  the  viev 
of  bringing  this  question  before  the  Senate  as 
early  as  practicable,  he  had  offered  a  resolntion 
some  time  since,  which  was  adopted,  calling  en 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  matter ;  and  he  addressed  him 
a  letter,  stating  that  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  issuing  said  patents  was  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
suspending  tJie  patent  directed  to  be  issued,  as 
before  stated,  until  Congress  shall  have  acted 
on  the  subject.  Whether  it  has  since  been  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  his  letter,  or  how 
long  it  may  yet  be  suspended,  he  could  not  saj, 
for  he  had  had  no  conversation  with  the  Secre- 
tary upon  the  subject. 

The  high  respect  he  entertained  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  for 
the  office  he  held,  prevented  him  from  charac- 
terizing his  acts,  in  directing  the  patents  to  be 
issued,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  as  he  thought 
they  merited. 

He  had  at  first  intended  referring  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims ; 
but  as  the  question  now  presented  was  strictly 
a  legal  one,  arising  out  of  the  construction  of 
acts  of  Congress,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Should  the  committee,  after  an  examination  of 
the  case,  concur  in  the  views  which  have  been 
presented,  they  would  at  once,  he  hoped,  report 
a  bill  declaring  void  the  patents  which  have  been 
thus  illegally  issued;  and  prohibit,  by  joint 
resolution,  or  otherwise,  the  issuing  of  the  other 
patents  directed  to  be  issued  by  Uie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  the  other  claimants. 

It  was  stated  here,  yesterday,  that  the  last 
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patent  had  been  issned.    It  was  not  so.    He 
Iiad  been  informed  that  it  was  not  issued.    It  is 
suspended ;  but  how  Ions  it  will  remain  so,  he 
did  not  know.    The  resolution  was  one  merelj 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  annulling  the 
patents.    He  tliought  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  annul  the  patents  if 
they  were  issued  through  fraud  or  error,  or  if 
issued  in  violation  of  law.    Whilst  he  was  up, 
he  hoped  the  committee  would  bear  with  him 
for  one  moment,  as  the  subject  was  one  of  mo- 
ment to  individuals,  and  of  great  interest  to  the 
United  States.    He  then  referred  to  the  act  of 
Congress  of  April,  1614,  for  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  land  titles  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  showed  that  no  claim  exceeding  one  league 
square  could  be  confirmed.    The  law  forbade 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofiice 
to  confirm   any  claim  reported  upon  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  exceeding  in  quantity 
one  league  square.    The  Secretary,  in  his  opin- 
ion directing  the  issuing  of  those  patents,  refers 
to  this  law,  and  another  act  of  Congress  passed 
at  the  same  session,  and  simply  says  that  these 
claims  are  confirmed  under  those  laws.    Now 
he  would  ask  whether  these  claims  were  con- 
firmed   under   these  two   laws.     The   other 
act    of    1614  is    an    act  concerning   certifi- 
cates.   There  is  nothing  in  it  about  the  con- 
firmation of  claims,  but  authorizes  the  issuing 
of  certificates  for  claims  confirmed  by  the  other 
laws.    There  was  nothing  in  the  law  confirm- 
ing claims,  but  directing  the  manner  the  cer- 
tificates and  surveys  should  be  returned.  Every 
commissioner  for  thirty  years  past  opposed, 
and  the  present  commissioner  was  now  opposed 
to,  the  issuiug  of  patents  for  these  claims.    He 
thought  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  was  to  blame,  in  this  instance,  for  yield- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  had 
no  authority  to  direct  him  to  issue  patents  for 
these  claims,  which  were  not  confirmed  by  law. 
There  was  no  authority  for  the  act,  and  in  any 
point  of  view  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding.   The  first  law  to  which  the  Secretary, 
in  his  opinion,  refers  to  justify  the  act,  only 
confirms  claims  not  exceeding  a  league  square, 
(some  6,000  acres,)  and  he  has  directed  the  is- 
suing a  patent  for  145,000  acres.  The  other  act  to 
which  he  here  refers  does  not,  as  he  before  said, 
confirm  any  claims,  or  relate  to  their  confirmation 
but  directs  surveys  to  be  made,  &c.  If  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  was  satis- 
fied that  the  certificates  were  in  conformity  to 
law,  and  legal  surveys,  then  he  directs  the 
patents  to  be  issued,  and  not  the  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury.    Although  there  was  general 
power  in  the  Secretary  to  control  the  commis- 
sioner, yet  in  this  case  he  had  not  the  power, 
because  the  law  expressly  provided,  that  the 
commissioner  should  issue  the  patents  if  the 
claims  were  confirmed  under  the  law  of  1814, 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Dattok  said  he  did  not  intend  to  con- 
smne  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing  this 
resolatioD,  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  I 


matter.  It  seemed  to  him,  from  the  reading 
of  the  resolution,  that  it  put  a  burden  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  was  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly onerous,  but  a  burden  which  they 
had  no  legitimate  right  to  perform.  It  burdens 
them  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  cer- 
tain patents  issued  by  the  Government.  The 
duty  of  issuing  these  patents  belongs  to  one 
branch  of  the  Government  by  the  power  of  law, 
and  whether  rightfrilly  or  wrongfully,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  issue  them.  We  are  called 
on  to  look  into  this  act,  done  under  authority 
of  law,  by  another  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  to  pass  a  law  to  render  the  act  invalid.  He 
wished  to  preclude  the  question  that  bound  the 
committee  to  report  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  resolution,  and  moved  the  following  proviso 
as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  said  committee,  before  the  in- 
vestigation thereof,  shall  think  Congress  has  the 
legal  right  to  interfere  therewith,  in  the  manner 
provided,  and  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.' 

Hr.  Johnson  said  he  did  not  object  to  the 
proviso,  but  remarked  that  the  very  law  which 
created  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,- 
subjected  him  to  the  direction  of  Congress. 
Do  we  not,  under  our  resolutions,  direct  him  in 
many  cases  ?  He  acts  under  the  instruction  of 
Congress  and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress.  He 
has  acted  in  directing  the  issuing  of  these 
patents,  under  but  two  laws  of  Congress,  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  opinion.  Is  there  any 
thing  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  whether  there  was  any  thing 
in  those  laws  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  these 
patents ;  and  whether,  if  used  illegally,  we  have 
any  power  to  pass  a  law  to  set  them  aside  ?  The 
Supreme  Court  has  set  aside  patents  in  some 
cases.  But  here  was  a  law  which  admitted  of 
the  issue  of  patents  for  claims  confirmed,  not 
exceeding  a  league  square,  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  undertaken  to 
issue  a  patent  embracing  189,000  acres— 188,- 
000  of  which  are  expressly  rejected  by  the  law. 

Now,  sir,  if  Congress  cannot  inquire  into  the 
matter,  who  can  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
patents  issued  in  favor  of  the  claimants  referred 
to  would,  if  not  cancelled  by  Congress,  impair 
the  rights  of  those  residing  on  the  said  claim, 
as  stated  in  the  petition,  holding  under  Spanish 
^antSj  or  under  purchases  derived  from  the 
united  States,  but  they  would  subiect  these 
claimants  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  law- 
suits; and  had  already,  as  he  was  informed, 
alarmed  some  of  them,  and  induced  them  to 
abandon  their  claims,  and  receive  back  from 
Ihe  United  States  the  money  they  paid  for  their 
lands ;  and  he  contended  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  pass  an  act  annulling  the  said 
patents.  That  as  it  regards  the  vacant  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  claim  fui  which  patents 
have  issued,  an  act  of  Congress  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Without  such  an  act,  he  would  be 
glad  to  be  informed  how  the  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  patents,  so  far  as  regards  the 
vacant  lands,  could  be  decided.' 
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He  referred  to  the  different  acts  of  Congress, 
showing  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
no  power  to  issne  the  patents ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  said  acts  expressly  prohihit 
patents  ^om  being  issued.  He  contended,  at 
some  length,  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
annul  the  patents  thus  issued,  without  legal 
authority,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Congress. 
He  thought  the  amendment,  though  he  did  not 
ol)iect  to  it,  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hannbgan  said  he  rose  to  make  an  ex- 
planation at  the  request  of  an  individual. 
Happening  in  the  General  Land  Office  this 
morning  on  other  business,  the  commissioner, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  he  (Mr.  H.)  in 
part  represented  on  that  floor,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  Senate,  and  requested 
him,  if  the  thing  should  be  again  agitated,  and 
his  (the  commissioner's)  name  be  brought  up  in 
connection  with  the  issuing  of  these  patents,  to 
make  an  explanation  for  him.  The  Conmiis- 
sioners  of  the  General  Land  Office  from  the  time 
of  Graham,  decided  against  these  claimants. 
That  during  the  last  summer,  after  being  soli- 
cited, he  resisted  the  issuing  of  those  patents. 
Subsequently,  the  secretary  took  the  whole 
matter  out  of  his  hands,  and  after  examination 
thereof,  returned  them  with  an  order  to  issue 
the  patents  and  refund  the  money  to  the  origi- 
nal purchasers.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  feels  that  he  has  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  obey  the  order  of  his  superior. 
The  law  only  prescribes  in  ordinary  sales  of 
lands,  that  the  commissioner  has  some  control 
over  the  issuing  of  patents.  But  this  is  an 
extraordinary  case.  In  contested  pre-emption 
cases,  and  other  litigated  cases,  such  as  this, 
the  decision  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  not  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office.  The  commissioner  is 
bound  to  obey  his  superior.  He  further  stated 
to  me,  sir,  that  two  patents  were  issued,  cover- 
ing 60,000  acres ;  and  as  soon  as  the  question 
was  agitated  here,  he  refused  to  issue  the  other 
patents,  and  arrested  the  whole  concern.  He 
(Mr.  H.)  knew  the  commissioner  long  and  in- 
timately, and  he  knew  that  there  was  never  to 
be  found  a  man  of  more  integrity;  and  if 
fraud  and  corruption  shall  be  found  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  matter,  his  skirts  will  be  clear. 
He  is  incapable  of  an  improper  transaction. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  it  was  very  far  from  his 
intention  to  attribute  motives  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office.  So  far  from 
it,  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
integrity,  but  he  did  say,  and  would  repeat  it, 
that  in  this  particular  case  he  is  not  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  law  (that  of  1814)  directs  him  to  do  a 
particular  act,  and  therefore  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  control  him  in  that  act 
He  presumed  the  commissioner,  in  yielding  to 
the  secretary,  acted  under  a  most  pure  motive. 
The  commissioner  now  acts  under  the  construc- 
tion he  (Mr.  J.)  gave  tiie  law.  He  reftises  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  secretary,  and  therefore 


gives  the  same  construction  to  the  law.  He  is 
convinced  that  he  has  the  power,  and  refuses 
to  issue  the  patents  by  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Bagbt  said  he  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
right  or  what  wrong  in  the  issuing  of  these 
patents ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express 
to  the  Senate  his  opinion  that  the  whole  subject 
was  improperly  there,  unless  Congress  had  the 
power  to  exercise  judicial  functions,  and  to  pass 
an  act  invalidating  patents  issued  by  another 
department  of  the  Government.  If  he  was  to 
understand  by  the  amendment,  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  question,  he  would  not  oppose  it ;  but  if  its 
adoption  authorized  the  conunittee  to  settle  a 
judicial  question,  as  involved  in  this  land 
claim,  then  the  amendment  made  the  resolu- 
tion itself  more  objectionable  to  h  im.  Congress 
can  make  rules  for  the  settlement  of  these  land 
titles ;  but  this  was  not  deliberation  about  the 
rules  for  that  purpose,  but  about  the  decision 
under  those  rules,  which  involved  a  judicial 
question  to  be  settled  by  another  tribunal,  and 
not  by  Congress.  According  to  the  views  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Louisiana,  (Mr. 
Johnson,)  there  was  something  wrong  done. 
If  we  had  the  power  to  correct  the  act  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  this  question,  he 
would  ask  whether  they  had  not  an  equal 
power  in  all  other  cases  involving  illegal  de- 
cisions under  law.  If  power  was  exercised 
such  as  was  called  for  by  the  resolution,  Con- 
gress would  become  the  reservoir  in  which 
would  be  drawn  all  questions  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment exclusively.  He  could  not  vote  for 
the  resolution  without  the  amendment,  and 
then  only  with  the  impression  that  it  rendered 
the  resolution  inoperative. 

Mr.  Johnson  again  remarked  that  the  reso- 
lution was  one  merely  of  inquiry ;  and  contend- 
ed that  in  the  cases  where  the  land  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  not  to  individual  claim- 
ants, it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  patents 
annulled  except  by  act  of  Congress,  as  they 
could  not  be  carried  before  a  judicial  tribunal 
to  have  their  validity  tested. 

Mr.  MoBEHSAD  had  no  objection  to  the  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  subject  to  the  committee. 
But  he  imagined  that  in  an  examination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  department,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  was  nothing  wrong.  He  un- 
derstood, not  from  the  Secretary  however,  that 
such  was  about  the  state  of  the  question.  The 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
founded  on  a  construction  of  law,  which  was  in 
his  judgment  correct,  which  rendered  the  cer- 
tificate given  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
conclusive.  The  courts  of  justice  of  Kentucky 
had  never  permitted  them  to  go  behind  the 
certificates.  The  conclusion  the  secretary  came 
to  was,  that  these  certificates  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  were  conclusive,  and  that  he 
could  not  go  behind  them.  He  (Mr.  M.)  knew 
of  no  State  in  the  United  States  which  held  to 
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anj  other  construction  of  law.  In  all,  be  be- 
lieved the  certificates  were  conclnsiYe  evidence 
of  title. 

Mr.  Dayton  said  he  bad  oertidnlj,  in  offering 
his  amendment,  no  intention  of  eliciting  discus- 
mon.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  when  he  offer- 
ed it ;  nor  was  it  his  purpose  now  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
But  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution  will  ex- 
plain at  once  what  touches  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  resolution  reads:  *^That 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed 
to  inquire,  whether  or  not  the  patents  issued 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
favor  of  certain  claimants  under  the  Houma 
grant,  were  not  issued  without  authority  of 
law,  and  in  violation  of  the  acts  of  Congress, 
&c.,  and  into  the  expediency  of  passing  a  Law 
declaring  the  said  patents  void."  There  is  in 
the  resolution  an  imperative  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  make  the  inquiry,  whether  it  be 
their  right  to  do  so  or  not.  He  did  not  wish, 
bj  the  proviso^  to  intimate  or  preclude  himself 
fh>m  expressing  an  opinion  that  they  have  any 
right,  but  to  put  in  a  protestanto  to  protect 
themselves  from  being  placed  by  the  resolution 
in  a  position  which  would,  he  conceived,  com- 
pel them  to  make  the  inquiry  without  a  legis- 
lative right  to  do  so.  He  did  not  wish  to  inti- 
mate an  opinion  in  reference  to  the  matter. 
By  the  courts  Jt  has  been  decided  that  legisla- 
tive bodies  have  no  risht  to  explain  laws,  but 
to  make,  and  leave  it  for  the  courts  to  explain 
them.  He  did  not  wish  to  consume  time  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  question.  He  only 
asked,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  that  the  pro- 
viso be  adopted.  If  after  looking  fairly  mto 
the  matter,  the  committee  feel  themselves  au- 
thorized to  make  the  inquiry,  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  JoHKsoN  accepted  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 


Monday,  January  18. 

Annexation  of  Texas, 

Mr.  FosTEB,  of  Tennessee,  said,  by  permission 
of  the  Senate,  he  desired  to  offer  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  body  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
j(H;t  of  annexation.  And  before  doinz  so,  he 
desired  further  to  remark  that,  in  takmg  the 
step  he  was  about  to  adopt,  he  had  i)ot  previ- 
oody  taken  counsel  of,  or  conversed  with,  any 
gentleman  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  had 
studiously  avoided  all  such  interviews,  he  said, 
not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the  views  or  wishes 
of  the  honorable  gentlemen  with  whom  it  was 
his  pride  to  act  on  most  occasions,  nor  with 
any  sinister  intent  of  embarrassing  the  great 
question  to  which  he  was  about  to  direct  their 
attention.  But  he  had  a  duty,  he  said,  to  per- 
form— a  double  duty — a  duty  to  himself,  and  a 
duty  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Union, 
whose  commission  he  wore;  and  having  de- 
liberately made  up  his  mind,  he  purposely 
avoided  discussions,  as  he  knew  they  must 
remit  in  no  change  of  convictions  on  his  part. 


As  to  himself;  individually,  he  said  he  did  not 
wish  or  intend  to  repress  any  longer,  an  open 
and  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  anxieties 
he  had  always  felt  on  this  important  subject. 
These  anxieties  had  their  birth  with  the  first 
intimation  of  the  late  unwise  and  premature 
agitation  of  the  subject  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. Time  and  events,  instead  of  sooth- 
ing, had  increased  and  aggravated  the  cares  he 
was  then  confessing ;  and  he  doubted  not  but 
that  many  who  heard  him  would  take  to  their 
own  bosoms  similar  sympathies.  The  su^ect 
of  annexation  (Mr.  F.  observed)  presented  to 
the  decision  of  Congress  a  great  matter.  Its 
gravity  and  importance  could  not  be  mistaken 
by  any  reflecting  mind.  In  his  faithful  opinion 
it  involved  the  harmony  of  the  nation,  if  not 
its  foreign  peace ;  and  unless  it  should  be  for- 
tunately adjusted — if  acyusted  at  all — it  would, 
in  all  probability,  in  some  consequences  not 
very  remote,  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
In  this  painful  light  he  had  always  contem- 
plated the  measure ;  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
tone  or  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  to  miti- 
gate or  remove  his  apprehensions.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  in  the  situation  which  he  occupied, 
any  longer  observe  that  silence  which  most 
comported  with  his  feelings  and  his  disposition, 
and  which  the  Senate  would  bear  him  witness 
was  not  unnecessarily  broken  in  that  assem- 
bly. 

On  the  subject  of  annexation,  he  had  opinions 
(Mr.  F.  continued)  which  were  not  unknown 
to  his  constituents  and  the  public.  They  had 
been  freely,  openly,  and  repeatedly  expressed, 
here  and  elsewhere ;  and  with  some  variations 
not  intended  now  to  be  adverted  to^  they  re- 
mained unchanged.  He  favored  a  union  of  the 
two  republics,  on  just  and  proper  principles 
alone,  as  he  hoped  and  belie  vea ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  wish  or  intend  to  conceal 
the  sympathies  that  mingled  with,  and  no  doubt 
fortified  and  encouraged,  his  opinions.  Texas, 
he  said,  if  he  had  been  rightly  informed,  was 
indebted  to  his  own  noble,  gallant,  and  generous 
State  for  a  large  fraction  of  her  population :  he 
thought,  indeed,  he  would  not  exaggerate  if  he 
should  state  that  fraction  at  one-tenth  of  her 
people,  including  the  descendants  of  her  early 
settlers.  He  professed  to  have  a  heart,  he  said, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  ^ways  filled  with 
enough  of  human  benevolence  to  enable  him 
to  think  kindly  of  those  who  had  once  been  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  These  sentiments,  how- 
ever, had  not  governed  or  controlled  his  deci- 
sion ;  they  did  not  do  so  now,  if  he,  happily, 
understood  his  own  convictions;  nor  siioula 
they  induce  him,  now  or  hereafter,  to  consent 
to  any  act  in  the  details  or  the  final  consum- 
mation of  this  great  business,  that  his  best 
judgment  did  not  honestly  approve.  "Whilst^ 
therefore,  he  was  in  favor  of  annexation,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  he  did  not 
then  see  how  he  could  give  his  support  and 
consent  to  the  measure,  unless  the  principles 
and  conditions  incorporated  in  the  proposi- 
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tion  he  was  about  to  submit  were  ftmdamental 
articles  in  the  act  of  association.  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  F.,)  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood. 
These  stipulations  must  be  in  that  instrument 
— fixed  in  their  character,  imperative  hereafter 
upon  Congress  and  the  whole  country,  and  for- 
ever inviolate  and  inflexible. 

So  much  for  the  substance  of  things,  (Mr.  F. 
continued ;)  for  he  did  not  intend  then,  he  said, 
to  discuss  the  reasons  that  influenced  his  judg- 
ment and  decision.  If  this  should  become 
necessary,  another  day  and  another  occasion 
would  better  suit  the  task. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  the  act,  or,  as  the 
lawyers  would  call  it,  the  **  quo  modo  "  of  an- 
nexation, (Mr.  F.  said,)  he  was  by  no  means 
determined.  In  fact,  (he  said,)  he  entertalued 
great  doubt,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  explicitly 
understood  that  he  did  not  intend  to  commit 
himself  to  the  particular  form  he  was  then 
about  to  submit  to  the  Senate.  In  other  words, 
the  paper  in  bis  hands  contained  the  terms,  but 
should  not  bind  him  to  the  forms  of  annexation ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  discordant  opinions  of 
other  honorable  gentlemen — wiser  than  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  and  more  practised  in  such  great 
affairs — would  excuse  his  present  indecision. 
There  was,  however,  on  this  branch  of  his  sub- 
ject, one  thing  he  desired  to  state,  and  from 
which  he  hoped  never  to  deviate.  He  was,  he 
repeated,  a  friend  to  annexation ;  but  he  was 
resolved  never  to  give  the  policy  his  support, 
either  by  resolution,  by  law,  or  by  treaty,  un- 
less the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  him 
found  its  sanction  in  the  broad  face  of  the 
constitutioQ,  and  among  the  precedents  which 
the  fathers  of  the  republic  had  left  behind 
them.  In  some  one  of  these  forms,  (he  said,) 
if  they  could  happily  agree,  he  had  no  doubt 
they  could  find  a  patii  to  travel  in,  and  there 
he  was  prepared  to  walk,  if  he  could  be  accom- 
panied by  the  principles  he  should  now  sub- 
mit. 

Mr.  F.  then  submitted  the  following : 

Joint  Resolutions  declaring  the  terms  on  which 
Congress  will  admit  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a 
State: 

1.  Be  it  retolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Houh  of  Rep- 
reuwtative^  in  Congrest  (usembled^  That  Congress 
doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included 
within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  republio  of 
Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be 
ealied  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form 
of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of 
said  republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

2.  And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  the  foregoing 
consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following 
conditions,  and  with  the  following  guarantees,  to 
wit: 

1.  Said  State  to  be  formed  subject  to  the  adjust- 
ment by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boun- 
dary that  may  arise  with  other  Governments ;  and 
the  constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence 
of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  republic  of 


Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  PresideDt  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its 
final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

2.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  mines,  miner- 
als, salt  lakes  and  springs,  and  also  all  public  edi- 
fices, fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  harbors, 
navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines,  anna, 
armaments,  and  all  other  property  and  means  per- 
taining to  the  public  defence,  belonging  to  said  re- 
public of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds, 
debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may 
belong  to,  or  be  due  or  owing  said  republic ;  and 
shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  its  limits,  Co  be  ap|died  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  repabtic 
of  Texas ;  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  dis- 
charging said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said 
debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

8.  New  States,  of  convenient  dze,  and  having 
sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent 
of  said  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  there- 
of, which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said 
territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  or  without  shivery,  as  the  people 
of  such  State  asking  admission  may  desire. 

The  joint  resolutions  were  re^d  the  second 
time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  «^__ 

HOUBE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VJ£a 

Monday,  January  13. 
Annexation  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Milton  Bbown  asked  the  nnanimons 
consent  of  the  House  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  that  was  now  before  them ; 
that  it  take  the  usual  course  of  twice  reading, 
and' be  referred  to  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bbinkebhoff  objected. 

Mr.  Bbown  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  for 
this  purpose. 

The  joint  resolution  of  Mr.  Bbown  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Resolution  declaring  the  terms    on  which 
Congress  will  admit  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a 

State. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  JBonse  of  JRepresenU^ 
tivea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Comgress 
assembled,  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the 
territory  properly  included  within  and  rightly  be- 
longing to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected 
into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas^ 
with  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic,  by  deputies 
in  convendon  assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
existing  Government,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

2.  And  he  it  further  resolved^  That  the  foregoing 
consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following 
conditions,  and  with  the  following  guarantees,  to 
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1.  Sidd  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  adjust- 
ment by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boun- 
dary that  may  arise  with  other  Govemroents ;  and 
the  constitution  thereof,  with  proper  evidence  of  its 
adoption  by  the  people  of  said  republic  of  Texas, 
BhaU  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Scatea,  to  be  laid  before  Ck>ngres8  for  its  final  ac- 
tion, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

2.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  mines,  min- 
erals, salt  lakes  and  springs,  and  also,  all  public 
edifices,  fortifications,  banacks,  ports  and  harbors, 
navy  and  nary-yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  arma- 
ments, and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining 
to  the  jmblic  defence  belonging  to  said  republic 
of  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts, 
taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind  which  may  belong  to, 
or  be  due  and  owing  said  republic ;  and  shall  also 
retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying 
within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  said  republic  of 
Texas ,  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  dis- 
charging said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  said  State  may  direct;  but  in  no  event  are 
said  debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

8.  New  States  of  convenient  size,  and  having 
snfificient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent 
of  aaid  State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
viaiong  of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such 
States  as  maybe  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said 
territory  lying  south  of  86  degrees  80  minutes  north 
latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line,  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union  with  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking 
permission,  may  desire. 

The  qnestioD  being  taken,  was  decided  in 
tbe  afiSrmative  withoat  a  division. 

So  the  rules  were  suspended. 

Mr.  Bbowh  accordingly  offered  the  resoln- 
tion,  and  he  moved  its  reference  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

The  qaeetion  was  taken ;  and  the  resolution 
having  been  read  a  first  and  second  time,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 


Satubdat,  January  18. 

Eleetim  of  Cleric. 

Mr.  HoPKnrs  rose  and  said  that,  under  the  14th 
rule  of  tiie  House,  they  were  required  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  officers  in  this  House,  viva  voce. 
With  reference  to  the  election  of  clerk,  there 
was  perfect  unanimity.  To  avoid  delay  and 
trouble,  he  moved  that  the  14th  rule  he  sus- 
pended, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  acting 
OD  the  resolution  wnich  he  sent  to  the  Chair. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

lUtolvedy  That  B.  B.  French  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, appointed  Clerk  of  this  House. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  rules  were 
suspended. 

Mr.  BoFXSSB  then  offered  the  resolution. 


After  a  word  from  Mr.  Payne, 

Mr.  Hopkins  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  seconded,  and  the  main  question 
was  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Thus  B.  B.  French,  Esq.,  first  assistant  clerk, 
and  now  acting  clerk,  is  the  elected  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  present  Congress. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  January  20. 

Missouri  on  Annexation. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  requested 
that  they  might  be  read ;  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  following  words : 

Resolved  by  the  Oeneral  Aseembly  of  the  State  of 
Miesovriy  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  General 
Assembly,  the  reannexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  is  a  great  national  measure,  demanded  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  that 
the  safety  and  interests  of  both  Governments  re- 
quire and  demand  it  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

2.  That  the  republic  of  Texas  is  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State ;  and  thats  he  acquired  her  independ- 
ence, and  her  territory,  in  a  manner  -which  left  no 
stain  upon  the  honor  of  her  people. 

8.  That  Texas  has  given  to  the  world  ample  and 
sufficient  evidence  of  her  disposition  and  ability  to 
maintain  her  independence,  and  the  exalted  station 
she  has  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

4.  That  the  Government  of  Texas  has  the  indis- 
putable right  to  transfer,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  accept,  the  territory 
of  Texas,  without  the  consent  of,  and  without  giv- 
ing any  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  other  power :  pro- 
viaed,  however,. that  the  boundary  line  between  the 
annexed  territory  and  Mexico  is  left  open  to  future 
negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly, 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  State  prefer 
that  Texas  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States 
without  dividing  her  territory  into  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States ;  but  leaving  that  question 
to  be  settled  by  the  people  who  now,  or  may  here- 
after, occupy  the  territory  that  may  be  annexed. 

6.  That  the  people  of  Missouri  regarded  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States  so  essential 
to  the  interests  of  this  State,  and  of  the  whole 
United  States,  that,  rather  than  fail  in  the  consum- 
mation of  this  object,  if  it  cannot  be  effected  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
above  resolutions,  they  would  consent  to  such  rea- 
sonable and  just  compromises,  approximating  as 
near  as  possible  to  those  principles,  as  may  be  india* 
pensably  necessary  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  the  measure,  and  preserve  the  peace  and  har> 
mony  of  the  Union. 

7.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed, 
and  our  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  requested,  to  use  their  best  exertions  in  behalf 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri, as  expressed  in  the  above  resolutions. 
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8.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  required 
to  forward  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  B.  moved  that  the  resolatioos  be  printed, 
and  be  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Relations ;  and,  before  the  vote  was  taken  on 
his  motion,  he  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks 
in  favor  of  the  resolutions  and  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  had  passed  them.  They  were 
drawn,  he  said,  in  tiie  proper  spirit.  The  State 
of  Missouri  was  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  but  was  willing  to  agree  to  the 
compromises  which  the  peace  and  narmony  of 
the  Union  required.  This  was  patriotic  and 
wise,  and  worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
constitution  was  formed.  It  was  an  example 
worthy  to  be  followed  by  other  States.  It  was 
in  conformity  to  the  letter — paternal  and  im- 
mortal it  ought  to  be  called — which  General 
Washington  addressed  to  the  States,  when  he 
presented  to  them  for  their  acceptance  that 
sacred  constitution  under  which  we  now  live. 
The  Father  of  his  Country  then  declared  that 
the  spirit  of  compromise  had  established  the 
constitution — ^that  there  could  have  been  none 
if  each  State  had  insisted  upon  having  her  own 
will.  Thus  the  constitution  was  formed ;  thus 
only  could  it  be  preserved ;  and  he  (Mr.  B.) 
was  proud  to  see  the  young  State  of  Missouri 
breathing  the  spirit  which  Washington  recom- 
mended. 

Statue  of  Washington, 

Mr.  Crittenden  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^ 
That  the  Committee  on  the  Library  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
employing  Luigi  Persico  to  execute,  for  the  United 
States,  an  equestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of  George 
Washington. 

Mr.  0.  had  not  half  a  dozen  words  to  say  on 
this  subject ;  and  he  could  well  desire  to  give 
it  into  other  and  abler  hands.  Mr.  Persico 
was  well  known  as  an  artist  of  great  distinction 
and  eminence,  and  had  lone  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  He  need  say  nothing 
of  his  talents.  The  object  of  the  resolution  was 
to  obtain  a  statue  in  bronze  of  General  Wash- 
ington. The  pride  and  gratitude  of  this  coun- 
try could  never  be  exhausted  in  multiplying 
memorials  of  this  great  man — whose  name  was 
connected  with  all  that  was  great  in  the  histoxy 
of  our  country.  All  that  remained  for  us  to 
do  was  to  signalize  him  as  far  as  we  could,  in 
presenting  him  to  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  the 
country.  These  sort  of  memorials,  tliough 
silent  and  inanimate,  spoke  a  language  to  the 
American  heart,  eloquent  above  Sx  others.  It 
was  said  of  the  fabled  statue  of  Memnon,  that 
when  the  sun^s  first  beams  struck  it  in  the 
morning,  music  was  heard  to  issue  from  it. 
He  could  say,  in  a  less  poetic  temper,  of  this 
memorial  of  General  Washington,  that  the  eye 


of  an  American  citizen  could  scarcely  rest  upon 
it,  without  deriving  inspiration  from  it,  and 
producing  in  the  heart  emotions  of  gratitude. 
It  was  with  this  sort  of  feeling  upon  his  own 
part,  that  he  desired  to  see  all  these  memorials 
and  remembrances  presented  to  the  eyee  of  our 
citizens ;  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  offered 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 


TuESDAT,  January  21. 

The  Pkbsidbnt  pro  tern,  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  Dakiel  Stur- 
geon, re-elected  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  Senator  from  that  State  for  six  years, 
from  the  8d  of  March  next ;  also  the  credentials 
of  Hon.  John  M.  Clatton,  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Delaware,  a  Senator  from  that  State 
for  six  years,  from  and  after  the  8d  day  of 
March  next ;  which  were  severally  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  upon  file. 


HOUSE  OP  KEPRE8ENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  January  21. 

Admitting  Texas  into  the  Union — Mr.  Boy^t 

Flan. 

Mr.  BoTD  presented  his  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Joint  Resolution  providing  for  the  admisdon  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  ffouee  of  Jtepre* 
eeniativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
(usembled,  That  the  Congress  doth  consent  that  the 
territory  rightfully  included  within  the  limits  of 
Texas  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  upon  the 
following  conditions  and  guarantees ;  which,  when 
adopted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  obligatory  as  well 
upon  the  people  of  Texas  as  upon  the  United  States. 

Jf%rst,  That  said  State  be  formed  subject  to  the 
adjustment,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  Ciovernments. 

Second.  That  the  constitution  of  said  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by 
the  people  thereof^  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  same  may  be  laid 
before  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Third.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  fortifications, 
barracks,  ports  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards, 
docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all  other 
property  and  means  pertaining  to  the  public  de- 
fence belonging  to  Texas,  shall  retain  all  the  public 
funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  kind  which 
belong  to,  or  are  due  or  owing  to  Texas,  and  shall 
also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands 
lying  within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  Texas;  and  the  rea- 
due  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts  And 
liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  State  may 
direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities 
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to  become  a  charge  upon  the  Goyemment  of  the 
Uaited  SUtes. 

Fowrth,  Kevr  States,  of  conTenient  sice,  DOt 
exceeding  three  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  State 
now  proposed  to  be  admitted,  and  having  sufficient 
popnlatiOD,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said 
State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union  under 
the  provifflons  of  the  federal  constitution :  Provided^ 
That  said  State  or  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of 
that  portion  of  said  territory  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  lati- 
tude, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  sixth  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  commonly  called  and 
known  as  the  Missouri  compromise;  but  such  State 
or  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  which  lies  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  with  or  without  the  provi- 
sions -specified  in  said  eighth  section,  as  the  people 
of  each  State,  from  the  great  diversity  of  soil, 
climate,  and  products,  may  desire. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  pro- 
gress, and  Hr.  Botd's  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


Wbdkbsdat,  January  22. 
Texas  Anriexatian — Mr,  EoMnsanU  Bill, 

Mr.  Robinson  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

Messrs.  McGonneix  and  Patne  objected  to 
the  reception  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dbomooole  hoped  the  bill  would  be  re- 
ceived, and  take  the  same  course  as  other 
bills  on  this  subject  have  taken — viz.,  to  refer 
it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Pbbston  King  moved  a  suspension  of 
the  roles,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  re- 
ferring this  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  for  information,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 

the  United  States. 

Sec.  1.  J3eU  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  fftntse  of 
JRepreaeniativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  tn 
Comffreet  aeeembledj  That  so  much  of  Texas  as  may 
be  embraced  in  an  area  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union,  and  as  shall  be  described 
in  the  constitution  to  be  adopted  as  hereinafter 
provided,  shall,  on  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
by  the  people  thereof  as  a  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  on  the  transmission 
of  each  constitution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  or  before  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  upon  the  proclamation 
thereof,  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  such  con- 
stitation  shall  contain  a  provision  ceding  to  the 
United  States  the  jurisdiction  of  the  residue  of  the 
territory  of  Texas,  in  which  slavery  shall  not  exist, 
Qnless  Congress  shall  hereafter  so  determine  by 
law ;  and  &is  act  of  admission  shall  not  be  con- 


strued to  imply  any  assumption  of  .or  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  assume  now,  or 
hereafter,  the  debts,  or  any  portion  thereof,  of 
Texas,  or  to  impair  the  right  of  said  State  to  the 
soil  of  the  territory  so  to  be  ceded,  or  the  right  of 
the  State  of  Texas  to  determine  whether  shivery 
shall  or  shall  not  exist  in  said  State. 

Seo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  Until  the  next 
apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  States, 
the  said  State  of  Texas  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
Senators  and  two  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Some  conversation  by  several  gentlemen  took 
place  on  a  point  of  order,  which  resulted  in  an 
announcement  by 

The  Speaees,  that  opportunity  being  given 
for  oljections,  he  lieara  of  none  being  made 
until  the  bill  was  received  and  before  the 
House. 

The  bill  accordingly  having  been  read  the 
first  time, 

Mr.  A,  Stewakt  objected  to  its  second  read- 
ing, or  (what  is  equivalent)  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  G.  Davis  inquired  whether  it  was  in 
order  now,  as  it  seemed  they  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  to 
move  an  amendment  to  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions before  the  House,  to  annex  the  United 
States  to  Texas. 

The  Speaxsb  replied  that  it  would  not  be  in 
order. 

The  question  being  on  the  rejection  of  the 
bill, 

Mr.  I^BBSTON  Kino  askea  the  yeas  and  nays ; 
which  were  ordered. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  rejection 
of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Houston  asked  if  the  question  of  rejec- 
tion was  now  presented  to  the  House  ? 

The  Speaeeb  said  it  was. 

Mr.  Houston  said  he  understood  the  question 
of  rejection  to  be  debatable ;  and,  as  the  vote 
he  intended  to  give  might  present  him  in  a  false 
position,  especially  as  it  seemed  he  would  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  differing 
with  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  colleagues,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  indulge  him  in  a  very 
few  remarks,  giving  some  of  the  reasons  whidfi 
induced  the  vote  he  expected  to  give.  From 
the  parliamentary  law  and  rules  of  this  House, 
as  exhibited  in  the  response  of  the  Speaker  to 
the  question  of  the  gentlemloi  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Dbomooole,)  it  was  true  that  if  this  bill 
should  be  received  by  the  House,  it  would  be 
open  to  amendment  or  reference ;  and  that  its 
course  would  be  to  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  where  all  of  the 
propositions  in  regard  to  Texas  now  are.  He 
wished  to  be  distinctly  understood,  by  friends 
and  foes,  that  he  disapproved  of  the  bill  under 
consideration,  in  itsiintire  length  and  breadth. 
He  condemned  it  in  every  material  feature  and 
provision.  As  he  understood  them  from  the 
reading  of  the  clerk,  the  bill  seemed  to  be 
badly  drawn,  crude,  and  incongruous;  it  re- 
quired that  the  lands  of  Texas  should  be  ceded 
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to  the  United  States^  and  yet  required  Texas  to 
pay  her  own  dehts.  Was  it  fair  or  honorahle 
in  us  even  to  sabmit  to  that  republic  such  a 
proposition  ?  Were  gentlemen  disposed  to  re- 
quire something  for  nothing  ?  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  urging  the  assumption  of 
the  debts  of  Texas ;  bat  while  he  wished  her 
to  pay  her  own  debts,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
was  for  leaving  her  in  possession  of  her  lands 
with  which  to  do  it  And  equally,  yes,  more 
objectionable,  were  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  said  he  never 
would  assent  to  such  provisions.  Rather  than 
vote  for  them,  he  would  abandon  Texas  itself. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pass  such  a  bill.  Texas 
herself  would  reject  it.  But  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  point  out  the  many  objections  which  he 
held  to  the  bill ;  that  could  be  better  done  in 
committee,  where  ho  wanted  it  to  go.  He 
knew  that  no  one  in  this  House,  or  the  country, 
would  consider  a  vote  to  receive  and  refer  this 
bill,  as  in  the  least  a  committal  in  favor  of  its 
provisions,  or  any  of  them.  It  was  not  a  test 
question,  nor  could  it  be  made  so.  Courtesy 
required  that  they  should  receive  and  refer  it. 

Mr.  Payne  observed  that  he  had  not  much 
to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But  one  thing 
was  very  certain ;  he  came  to  a  very  diflferent 
conclusion  from  his  colleague  (Mr.  Houston)  in 
regard  to  the  proper  course  for  him  to  pursue, 
and  that  from  the  same  reasons  which  he  had 
urged  against  this  bill.  With  his  colleague,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  in  all  its  features ;  and 
not  only  was  he  opposed  to  it,  but  he  took  this 
occasion  to  state,  any  other  bill  which  had 
similar  provisions.  He  was  opposed  to  this 
bill  on  principle,  being  determined  to  oppose 
it  now  or  hereafter,  and  desiring,  at  least,  to 
see  some  expression  of  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  might  be  seen  how  many  members 
of  this  House  were  in  favor  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill.  Therefore,  he  hoped  to 
see  it  rejected  ;  and  while  up,  he  took  the  oc- 
casion to  make  a  few  more  remarks  on  this 
subject.  The  other  day,  when  in  committee, 
he  was  discussing  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas ;  he  was  about  entering  upon  the 
consideration  of  that  system  of  legislation  which 
marked  the  course  of  gentlemen  here — a  system 
about  which,  however  others  here  might  feel, 
he  was  peculiarly^  sensitive.  Why,  what  were 
the  facts? 

Your  country,  said  Mr,  P.,  is  divided  North 
and  South.  There  are  certain  institutions  ex- 
isting in  one  section  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  other ;  and  it  need  not  be  disguised,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  stated,  that  the  country  might 
know  it,  that  eveiy  system  of  legislation  which 
has  been  pursued  in  the  House  for  years  past, 
has  for  its  object  an  interference  with  tiiese 
institutions.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Here  is  a 
proposition  for  extending  the  area  of  freedom, 
and  spreading  the  blessings  of  our  free  and 
glorious  institutions  over  a  vast  territory ;  and, 
instead  of  meeting  it  on  its  merits,  involving 
the  extension  of  our  limits,  involving  the  ex- 


tension of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  involving  the  happiness  of  unborn 
millionfl,  he  saw  gendemen  rising  in  their  places 
and  harping  on  the  worn-out  theme  of  slavery. 
Gentlemen  were  discussing  this  great  question 
in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  That 
was  their  object,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  disguise 
it.  Looking  at  this  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  (Mr.  Robinson,)  and  see- 
ing the  design  that  was  in  it  to  distract  and 
divide  the  friends  of  Texas  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  he  objected  to  its  introduction,  and  he 
should  now  vote  for  its  rejection.  He  wished 
to  let  the  world  know,  and  let  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know,  what  was  the  ooiiise  of 
legislation  here  in  regard  to  this  subject.  This 
was  an  important  question;  and  if  Congress 
continued  to  legislate  as  it  had  heretofore  done, 
it  would  produce  results  to  this  Union  which 
every  lover  of  his  county  must  deprecate. 

Mr.  Saunders  observed  that,  if  this  was  the 
only  proposition  of  the  kind,  it  might  be  made 
a  test  question ;  but  it  must  occur  to  his  friend 
from  Alabama  that  it  could  not  be  made  a  test 
question  for  the  reason  he  had  stated.  There 
were  many  here — and  he  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber— who  were  disposed  to  receive  all  the 
propositions  that  might  be  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  might  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  in  order  to  ascertain 
w^hether  some  of  them  might  not  be  moulded 
into  a  shape  to  suit  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
He  should  vote  against  the  rejection  of  this 
proposition,  in  order  that  it  might  take  its 
chance  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  with  the 
rest.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  gentlemaa 
who  came  from  the  same  State  that  the  intro- 
ducer of  this  bill  did,  intended  to  vote  for  every 
proposition  in  it.  He  should  therefore  vote  for 
referring  this  bill  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  treating  it  ih  the  same  manner  as 
every  other  proposition  that  had  been  presented 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Dromgoolb  observed,  that  it  was  unnsoal 
in  parliamentary  proceedings  to  make  objec- 
tions to  a  bill  on  its  second  reading,  particularly 
by  those  friendly  to  the  principles  contained  in 
it.  It  was  sometimes  the  case  that  the  enemies 
of  a  bill  objected  to  it  on  its  second  reading, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  it  to  a  direct  vote,  and, 
at  this  early  stage,  before  it  could  be  moulded 
into  a  shape  to  suit  all  its  friends,  produce  dis- 
traction and  division  among  them,  and  by  this 
means  defeat  it.  He  understood  tne  object  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  making 
the  motion  he  did  was,  to  bring  the  House  to 
a  direct  vote  on  the  bill,  and  thus  distract  and 
divide  the  friends  of  the  main  principle  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  he  was  therefore  astonished 
that  his  friend  from  Alabama  should  have  been 
willing  to  play  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
In  voting  for  the  reference  of  this  bill  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  he  should  by  no  means  commit  himself 
to  its  support.  He  should  rather  suppose  thaL 
in  voting  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  he  should 
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incur  the  suspicion  of  being  hostile  to  the  prin- 
cinle  contained  in  it  Fu&er,  he  would  con- 
siaer  it  discourteous  to  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  the  measure,  to  reject  it  without 
allowing  it  the  same  chance  of  amendment  that 
had  been  given  to  the  others.  He,  therefore, 
as  a  friend  to  the  extension  of  the  limits  of 
this  Union,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  glorious  confederation,  would  vote 
against  the  rejection  of  this  bill  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  the  mover  of  it.  If  the  question 
was  now  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  he 
should  vote  against  it,  as  it  did  not  accord  with 
his  views  on  the  subject ;  but  as  a  friend  to  the 
principle  contained  in  it,  he  should  vote  to  give 
the  mover  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  a 
^ape  that  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  House. 
Mr.  D.  concluded  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Andbbw  Stewart,  who  observed  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  right  in  sup- 
posing that  his  object  was  to  bring  the  House 
to  a  £rect  vote,  and  thus  defeat  the  bill.  That 
was  his  motive,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong 
in  iu  His  object  was,  by  bringing  the  House 
to  a  direct  vote,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  those  who  advocated  %he  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  to  extend  the  glorious  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia expressed  it,  or  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
the  institution  of  slavery.  He  thought  that  a 
direct  vote  would  do  it,  and  it  was  with  that 
view  that  he  made  his  motion.  He  could  not 
vote  for  this  bill,  though  he  considered  it  the 
most  unexceptionable  of  the  propositions  that 
had  been  offered  on  this  subject.  He  was  op- 
posed to  any  further  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tntion.  The  South  had  already  a  representa- 
tion for  three-fifths  of  her  slaves;  so  that  a 
Southern  man,  with  five  hundred  slaves,  would 
have  as  many  votes  as  three  hundred  of  the 
fr^men  of  the  North.  He  was  willing  to  abide 
by  the  constitution  as  it  was,  but  he  never 
would  agree  to  extend  the  slavery  compromise 
in  it  to  another  country.  Mr.  S.  further  ob- 
jected to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  because  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  power  in  the 
constitution  to  incorporate  a  foreign  territory 
with  ours.  If  John  Tyler  could  purchase  Texas, 
John  Tyler  could  sell  the  United  States  to  Texas, 
or  to  England,  or  to  France.  He  further  con- 
tended that  territory  could  not  be  acquired  by 
an  act  of  Congress ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
territory  belonged  only  to  the  treaty-making 
power.  He  thought  this  country  was  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  Texas,  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  extending  over  the  whole  country. 

He  had  no  desire  to  admit  Texas  to  this 
Union  with  all  her  debts ;  and  to  bring  this 
House  to  a  direct  vote  on  the  questions  involved, 
he  had  made  the  motion  now  pending ;  and  he 
coald  not  imagine  how  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  SAUXDEte,)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Payne,)  could  vote 
consistently  against  his  motion  for  the  rejection 
of  the  bill.    He  concluded  by  moving  the  pre- 


vious question,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the 
request  of 

Mr.  Setmoub,  who  said  the  manner  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  advocated 
hia  motion,  rather  than  that  motion  Itself,  had 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  say  a  few 
words.  If  the  question  were  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  introduced,  believing  as  he  did 
that  this  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power, 
by  any  legislative  action,  to*  acquire  foreign 
territory,  he  should  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  bill ;  but  he  understood  the  object 
of  those  who  would  vote  against  the  rejection 
of  this  bill  to  be  that  it  should  be  read  a  second 
time,  that  it  might  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
there  be  considered  as  all  other  propositions 
were ;  and  he  should  not  regard  the  vote  now 
to  be  given  as  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself.  With  these  views,  he 
should  vote  against  the  rejection  of  the  bilL 
He  thought  such  a  course  was  due  to  his  col- 
league who  introduced  the  bill.  He  did  not 
believe,  because  this  bill  might  provide  for  a 
division  of  territory  in  a  manner  somewhat 
difierent  from  other  bills  which  had  been  in- 
troduced, giving  a  larger  portion  of  it  to  free- 
dom than  others  proposed  to  do,  that  it  should, 
on  that  account,  be  rejected ;  and  he  must  say 
that  he  was  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stewabt,)  coming,  as  he 
did,  from  a  free  State,  should  make  a  motion 
for  the  rejection  of  this  bill,  without  giving 
to  it  any  consideration.  Hoping  that  the  bill 
would  be  printed,  and  that  it  would  be  sent  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  he  should  vote 
against  the  motion  to  reject  the  bill;  and, 
agreeably  with  his  promise,  he  renewed  the 
previous  question,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at 
the  request  of 

Mr.  Pollock,  who  next  obtfuned  the  floor,  and 
observed  that  he  sought  and  obtained  the  floor, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  argument  to 
convince  the  members  of  that  House  of  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  admitting  Texas 
mto  the  Union,  but  with  the  sole  view  of 
defining  his  position  on  this  subject,  for  the 
information  of  his  constituents.  He  repre- 
sented a  district  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
voters  were  opposed  to  him  in  politics.  A 
number  of  the  democratic  party,  however,  had 
voted  for  him;  and  he  might,  therefore,  be 
called  a  democratic  whig.  This  Texas  ques- 
tion had  been  ably  and  fully  discussed  in  his 
district  during  the  late  canvass;  and  he  had 
frequently,  as  well  as  freely  and  openly,  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  it.  Having  been 
elected  after  such  an  expression  of  his  opinions, 
it  was  fair  to  presume  that  the  people  of  his 
district  were  not  in  favor  of  the  measure.  He 
should,  then,  vote  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  his  constituents,  in  voting 
against  this  measure.  It  had  been  said  that 
in  the  late  political  canvass  the  question  of  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  had  been  decided  in  favor 
of.    He  would  ask  when,  and  where?    For 
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his  part,  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  sub- 
mit this  question,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  the 
decision  of  the  people. 

He  went  on  with  some  remarks,  in  which 
he  said  he  was  for  the  Union,  the  whole 
Union;  and  he  was  for  Texas,  whose  lone 
star,  he  hoped,  would  grow  brighter  and 
brighter.  He  admired  the  work  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  asked  why  we  should  now  go  in 
search  of  foreign  alliances?  Would  it  add 
strength  or  beauty  to  the  Union  ?  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  They  were  told  the  people  de- 
manded it.  But  he  asked  what  reasons  were 
assigned  for  it  ?  Was  it  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory? Already  we  had  a  vast  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — ^from 
the  seas  of  the  north  to  tbe  Sabine  on  the 
south.  Tbe  wilds  of  the  West  alone  would 
provide  a  home  for  millions  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  He  said  emphaticaUy,  we  needed  no 
more  territory. 

It  was  said  that  it  was  to  be  done  to  extend 
the  "area  of  freedom;"  but  that  had  been 
done,  for,  on  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto, 
Americans  arms  had  won  the  freedom  of  Texas, 
and  she  had  now  free  institutions.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  boundaries  which 
gentlemen  had  said  were  naturally  presented 
between  us  and  the  Mexican  race,  would  carry 
us  to  the  republics  of  South  America,  which 
implored  our  aid.  But  he  could  see  no  moral 
obligation  for  our  becoming  the  champions  of 
freedom  for  the  world.  It  was  urged  again  as 
necessary  to  counteract  the  designs  of  England. 
That  country,  however,  had  disavowed  the 
designs  attributed  to  her,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had  told 
them  that  England  would  acquiesce  in  annex- 
ation. 

Mr.  YiNTOsr  moved  that  the  House  adjourn. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Sbtmoub  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays ;  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  46,  nays  44.    So 

The  House  adjourned. 


Feidat,  January  24. 

Chinese  Treaty. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  com- 
munication from  the  President,  as  follows, 
accompanied  with  an  abstract  of  the  treaty 
lately  formed  with  the  Chinese  Empire : 

Washington,  January  22,  1845. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  communicate  herewith  an  abstract  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  concluded  at  Wang  Hiya  on  the  8d  of 
July  last,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  10th 
instant,  and  which,  having  also  been  ratified  by  the 
Emperor  of  China,  now  awaits  only  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  in  China ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  special  mission  authorized  by  Congress  for 


this  purpose  has  fully  succeeded  in  the  accomplish- 
ment, so  far,  of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was 
appointed,  and  in  pUcing  our  relations  with  China 
on  a  new  footing,  eminently  favorable  to  the  com- 
merce and  other  interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  oar 
national  concerns,  actual  and  prospective,  in  China, 
I  submit  to  the  conaderation  of  Congress  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  the  preservation  and  culti- 
vation of  the  subsisting  relations  of  amity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Croveniment, 
either  by  means  of  a  permanent  minister,  or  com- 
missioner with  diplomatic  fnnctioos,  as  in  the  caae 
of  certain  of  the  Mahometan  States.  It  appears,  by 
one  of  the  extracts  annexed,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  British  Grovemment  in  China  consists  both 
of  a  plenipotentiary  and  also  of  paid  consuls  for  all 
the  five  ports,  one  of  whom  has  the  title  and  exer- 
cises the  functions  of  consul  general ;  and  France 
has  also  a  salaried  consul  general ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  call 
for  some  representative  in  China  of  a  higher  dasa 
than  an  ordinary  commercial  consulate. 

I  also  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  expediency  of  making  some  special  provision  by 
law  for  the  security  of  the  independent  and  honor- 
able position  which  the  treaty  of  Wang  Hiya  con- 
fers on  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  or 
doing  business  in  China.  By  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-fifth  articles  of  the  treaty,  (copies  of  which 
are  subjoined  in  extenso,)  citizer.s  of  the  United 
States  in  China  are  wholly  exempted,  as  well  in 
criminal  as  in  civil  matters,  from  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  made  amena- 
ble to  the  laws,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States 
alone.  Some  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  seems 
desirable,  in  order  to  give  liiU  effect  to  these  impor- 
tant concessions  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Annexation  of  Texas — Mr.  Adams*  Personal 
Views  and  Historical  Conduct. 

Mr.  Adams  observed  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  should  refer  to  the  circum- 
stances appealing  personally  and  peculiarly  to 
himself,  which  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  it 
was  with  extreme  reluctance  he  referred  to 
them  at  all,  and  yet  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  rise  and  speak  on  this  subject  with- 
out referring  to,  inasmuch  as  they  anected  his 
character  before  the  country  and  the  world. 
There  was  one  argument  that  had  been  fre- 
quently used  by  members  favorable  to  this 
measure,  which  forcibly  reminded  him  of  aa 
incident  that  occurred  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1843,  when  circumstances  of  a  peculiar 
nature  accidentally  led  him  to  an  excnrsioa 
into  the  western  part  of  New  York  and  the 
neighboring  province  of  Oanada.  Some  time 
in  the  month  of  July,  1843,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  pass,  in  a  fast-going  steamer,  from  Montreal 
to  Quebec.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  tbe 
light  of  the  moon  falling  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  water  through  which  they  glided,  he  fell 
in  conversation  with  a  young  countryman  of 
his,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  boat. 
Looking  around  him,  he  made  the  exclama- 
tion, *^  What  a  magnificent  river  I  ^    To  which 
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the  joang  man  replied,  "  Tea :  and  it  must  be 
ours/^  He  then  said  it  wotdd  nndoubtedlj  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  ns  to  possess  it,  but  for 
the  injunction  in  the  Bible  which  said :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods."  "  Ay," 
said  the  young  man,  ^*  but  nature  has  given  it 
to  us,  and  we  must  have  it."  Now,  hearing 
the  arguments  that  had  been  used  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  was  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  conversation  he  had  in  the  British 
steamer;  yes,  the  only  unanswerable  argu- 
ment he  had  heard  used  for  the  annexation 
was,  that  nature  intended  it  for  us,  and  we 
must  have  it.  Mr.  A.  then  referred  to  the 
argument  that  Texas  was  comprehended  in  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  Louisiana  treaty,  and 
therefore  the  United  States  were  bound  by  tlie 
terms  of  that  treaty  to  admit  them  into  the 
Union,  contending  that  Texas  was  not  included 
in  that  territory.  He  also  referred  to  the 
assertion  that  he  was  the  first  who  originated 
the  idea  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  for  that,  in  1825,  during  his  presidency, 
he  made  overtures  to  Mexico  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  territory.  He  admitted  this  to  be 
true.  He  did  make  overtures  to  Mexico  for 
the  acquisition  of  Texas;  but  there  was  a 
slight  difference  between  his  action  on  that 
subject  and  that  now  contemplated,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  had  overlooked.  He 
bad  proposed  to  purchase  Texas  with  the  con- 
sent of  its  owner ;  but  the  gentleman  and  his 
friends  proposed  now  to  take  it  without  the 
owner^s  consent.  There  was  the  same  differ- 
ence between  his  action  anchthat  now  contem- 
plated, as  there  was  between  purchase  and 
burglary.  Further,  when  he  proposed  to  pur- 
chase Texas  of  Mexico,  slavery  did  not  exist 
there,  and  he  proposed  to  take  it  without 
slavery,  which  he  was  willing  to  do  now,  with 
the  consent  of  Mexico. 

He  had  said  that  he  had  always  been  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  the 
United  States  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  provided  it 
could  bo  obtained  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  and  provided  the  laws  which  existed 
in  1825  and  1827,  which  existed  when  he  made 
the  proposition  for  that  territory,  existed  still, 
and  they  could  acquire  the  territory  without 
any  claims  upon  it.  Give  them  that,  and  he 
would  go  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to-mor- 
row. Get  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  and 
give  them  the  laws  of  freedom  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  territory  and  Mexico — un- 
happy as  she  was  with  her  civil  war — for 
there  slavery  was  abolished.  Slavery  was  not 
in  Texas  at  the  time  he  made  the  propositions 
for  it  in  1825  and  1827. 

But  slavery  having  been  established  in 
Texas,  he  considered  the  propositions  which 
he  made  null  and  void,  so  far  gs  her  consent 
goes,  forever.  He  repeated,  tjien,  give  them 
the  territory  with  the  consent  of  the  owners — 
give  them  the  territory  without  slavery,  and 
he  would  go  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  to-morrow. 
He  said  this  to  make  himself  understood ;  for  | 
Vol.  XV.— 18 


his  conduct  had  often  been  referred  to  in  this 
debate.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
country  alluded  to  was  not  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  by  which  we  ac- 
quired Louisiana.  What  was  ceded  by  that 
treaty?  In  answer  to  that  question,  he  read 
an  extract  from  the  treaty  itself  and  said 
there  was  nothing  about  Texas. there— not  a 
word.  It  was  Louisiana,  and  not  Te^as ;  and 
Texas  and  Louisiana  never  were  exchanged  at 
any  time.  What  was  Texas?  A  Spanish 
name.  Every  thing  there  was  Spanish — every 
settlement  of  every  kind.  And  it  was  to 
Mexico  that  his  proposition  was  made  and 
refused. 

He  next  asked  what  were  Mr.  Jefferson's 
views  in  respect  to  the  boundary  of  Louisiana. 
He  read  largely  from  books  to  show  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  looked  to  the  Mississippi  as  the  boun- 
dary; and  on  this  point,  he  spoke  at  great 
length ;  and  as  he  had  been  spoken  of  as  having 
-sacrificed  this  territory — indeed  one  gentleman 
had  said  that  all  the  cessions  of  territory  made 
by  this  country  had  been  made  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States — ^he  went  into  his  own  justi- 
fication. He  said  he  was  merely  a  scribe,  a 
servant,  the  true  responsibility  resting  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  a 
Virginian.  Who,  he  asked,  had  been  the 
means  of  giving  this  country  the  title  to  Ore- 
gon? A  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a* 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  that  discovered  the 
Columbia  River,  and  he  (Mr.  Adams)  had  the 
credit  of  inserting  the  clause  in  the  treaty  on 
which  our  right  was  based.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
him,  the  fact  would  have  gone  with  him  to 
the  grave.  He  went  into  the  particular 
details  in  relation  to  this  subject)  and  then 
returned  to  the  subject  of  annexation.  He  said 
his  objection  did  not  exist  to  the  annexation 
of  foreign  territory,  but  to  annexation  of 
foreign  people. 

He  supposed  that,  in  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  the  power  to  acquire  territory  was 
necessarily    included,    because    the    convey- 
ance of  territory  was  one  of  the  most  common 
and   ordinary   effects   of.  the  negotiation  of 
treaties.    In  all  the  treaties  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  it  was  not  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory which  constituted  the  power  not  within 
the  constitution,  it  was  the  bearing  on  the 
people  of  the  territory  acquired.    We  could 
acquire  territory;  territory  was  inanimate — it 
was  matter.    Man  was  an  immortal  soul;  man 
had  rights  peculiar  to  himself;  and  they  could 
not,   without  his  consent,  transfer  man  from 
one  country  to  another.    There  was  no  such 
power;  it  could  not  be  conferred.    That  was 
his  opinion^  and  he  expressed  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Louisiana  treaty.    He  maintained  it  then ; 
he  conversed   particularly  with  Mr.  Madison 
on  the  subject.      He  (Mr.  M.)  agreed  with  him 
on   that   point.    He    (Mr.    A.)   showed   Mr. 
Madison  a  proposition  of  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  a  paper,,  in 
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order  to  take  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana on  that  treaty.  When  they  annexed 
foreign  territory  to  this  country,  they  dissolved 
our  Union;  the  Union  was  dissolved.  We 
might  form  another;  but  the  people  of  a 
nation,  the  inmiortal  mind,  could  not  form  a 
political  union  with  another  people  without 
their  own  consent.  This  was  his  doctrine 
then;  it  was  his  doctrine  now;  and  nothing 
on  earth  but  the  precedent  which  was  settled 
against  him  could  be  adduced  against  it.  If  a 
man  had  rights,  what  were  they?  Were  they 
not  to  live  under  the  government  of  his  own 
choice,  and  to  refuse  or  consent  to  the  terms 
by  which  he  was  made  a  part  of  a  community 
to  which  he  did  not  belong?  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  was  included  the  disposal  of 
human  rights.  It  was  not  a  subject  of  treaty ; 
or  if  it  was  a  subject  of  treaty,  it  was  between 
the  sovereign  powers  who  were  the  first 
principals,  viz.,  between  the  people ;  and  that 
was  what  he  proposed  in  the  case  of  Louisiana. 
If  his  time  allowed  him  to  go  through  tlie 
whole  course  of  the  transactions,  and  show 
the  proposition  he  made  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  propositions  which  he  made 
to  Mr.  Madison,  and  uie  opinioir  he  (Mr.  M.) 
expressed  to  him,  he  could  show — 

[Mr.   Adams*  hour  having  nearly  expired,  Mr. 
•Holmes  moved  that  be  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
remarks  ;  whieh  was  agreed  to.] 

He  said  he  asked  no  peculiar  privilege.  If 
he  could  not  get  through,  it  was  his  fault; 
he  could,  perhaps,  sive  tiie  remainder  of  his 
argument  to  the  public  in  another  form. 

Resuming,  he  said  betook  it  for  granted  that 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  this  argument, 
that,  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  ratifying  the  treaty 
of  Louisiana,  we  had  no  power  to  transfer  it  to 
Spain.  In  the  negotiation  by  Mr.  Pinckney 
and  Mr.  Monroe  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
in  1805,  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Louis- 
iana, Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  these  claims — the 
bad  and  the  better — were  to  be  the  subject  of 
negotiation  with  Spain ;  and  they  did  become 
the  subject  of  negotiation.  There  was  a  long 
negotiation,  and  in  t|^at  negotiation  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  were  authorized  to 
settle  this  question  of  boundary,  as  well  as 
other  and  very  great  differences  between  the 
two  countries.  The  instructions  to  Mr.  Erving 
in  1816,  authorized  him  to  accept  a  treaty 
which  should  fix  our  boundary  at  the  Sabine. 
Mr.  Jefferson  virtually  acceded  to  it  in  1805 
and  1806.  One  of  the  consequences  of  it  was, 
that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Mexico  proposed  to  each  other  at  that  time  by 
a  military  convention,  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
two  Governments  were  coming  top  nearly  in 
contact,  and  collisions  were  arising  between 
them,  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
should  not  go  beyond  the  Rio  Hondo,  and 
those  of  Spain  shonld  not  go  beyond  the  Sabine 
while  the  negotiation  was  going  on. 

The  amendment   of  Mr.  Douglas  to   the 


amendment  of  Mr.  Wblleb,  which  amendment 
(of  Mr.  Douglas)  is  the  pending  question,  in 
its  modified  form,  is  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Be  it  reeolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Reprt' 
aenicUivee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conr 
greM  aeeembUd,  That  the  Congress  doth  consent 
that  the  territory  rightfiilly  included  within  the 
limits  of  Texas  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be 
called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form 
of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Texas,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  following  conditions  and  guarantees, 
which,  when  adopted  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  obliga- 
tory as  well  upon  the  people  of  Texas  as  upon  the 
United  States : 

Flret,  That  said  State  be  formed,  subject  to  the 
adjustment  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with 
other  Governments. 

Second.  That  the  constitution  of  said  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  proper  eridence  of  its  adoption 
by  the  people  thereof,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  the  same  may  be 
laid  before  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Third,  That  Texas  shall  retain  her  public  lands 
and  other  public  property,  and  remain,  as  at  pres- 
ent, responsible  for  her  debts. 

Fourth.  That  if,  hereafter,  with  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  now  proposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted, new  States  be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  said  State,  said  new  States  shall  not  exceed  three 
in  number,  in  addition  to  the  said  State ;  and  such 
new  States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  the  instilvtion  of  slavery,  as  the  people, 
in  each  one  of  said  States  respectively,  may,  at  the 
time  of  their  application  to  Congress  for  admission, 
determine. 

Mr.  Daniels  resumed  the  floor,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  remarks.  He  alladed,  before 
entering  upon  the  main  argument,  to  the 
charge  macie  by  Mr.  Glingman  upon  the 
democratic  party  of  the  Senate  of  North 
Carolina,  in  admitting  one  of  that  party  into 
the  Senate  of  that  State  on  a  certificate,  and, 
after  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a  forged  certifi- 
cate, they  refused  to  expel  him  from  their 
body ;  and  he  entered  into  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  of  the  case,  establishing*  as 
he  contended,  a  conclusive  refutation  of  this 
charge,  and  an  entire  vindication  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  course  of  the  democratic  party  in 
the  Senate  of  that  State. 

Approaching  now  the  subject  more  iocune- 
diately  under  consideration,  and  indnding  the 
arguments  raised  against  the  annexation  under 
three  general  heads,  he  laid  down  first,  the 
proposition  that  we  had  the  power  under  the 
constitution  of  admitting  Texas  by  either  of 
the  modes  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committer.  Permit  him  here  to  express 
the  regret  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  differ 
from  his  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Dbom- 
goole,)  whoso  positions  were  generally  well 
considered  and  correct.  In  this  case  the  gen- 
tleman, it  seemed  to  him,  had  confined  him- 
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self  to  too  narrow  a  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution— a  construction  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  that  held  by  the  party  to  which, 
with  the  gentleman,  he  belonged,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  Government 
itself. 

Mr.  A«  P.  Stonb  next  obtained  the  floor, 
and  proceeded  to  argue  the  question  in  view 
of  the  constitutional  power  possessed  by  this 
Government  to  annex  Texas  to  this  Union.  It 
could  be  done  by  the  treaty-making  power.  It 
could  be  done  under  the  power  to  prepare  for 
the  common  defence  of  the  Union.  He  also 
went  over  other  grounds,  whereon  he  based 
his  argument,  concluding  with  the  declaration 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  constitutionality. 
The  question  in  relation  to  its  sectional  charac- 
ter, he  said,  had  been  first  heard  from  Mas- 
sachusetts; it  had  beenr  said  it  would  extend 
the  institution  of  slavery,  but  he  believed  it 
would  operate  in  a  direct  contrary  manner,  and 
make  some  of  the  States  free  which  were  now 
slave  States. 

Mr.  F.  H.  MoBSE  next  obtained  the  floor, 
and  addressed  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
the  measure,  contending  that  the  admission  of 
Texas  would  bring  into  Congress  additional 
strength  in  opposition  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem; and  further,  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery.  He 
further  contended  that  it  would  be  a  robbery 
of  Mexico,  for  that  those  who  had  achieved 
the  independence  of  Texas  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  furnished  with 
aid  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Elus  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  during  the  allotted  hour 
in  earnest  support  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in  exposition  of 
the  manifold  advantages,  in  every  point  of 
view,  which  would  accrue  to  our  countiy  in 
all  its  sections  and  interests  from  the  consum- 
mation of  this  scheme.  He  argued  (in  reply 
to  the  objection  frequently  urged)  that  the 
extension  of  our  territory,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  just  and  equal  laws,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  instead 
of  weakening,  would  vastly  strengthen  and 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  our  republic. 
There  were  no  objections  brought  against  this 
scheme,  he  said,  but  would  be  approved  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  responded  to  by  the  entire 
nation  of  England.  He  maintained  that  the 
verdict  of  the  |)^ople  at  the  late  election,  had 
been  rendered  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  he 
invoked  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
people  to  come  up,  and,  with  an  enlarged 
national  view  of  the  benefits  which  would 
result  therefrom  to  our  republic  throughout  all 
its  future  existence,  carry  out  that  verdict 

Mr.  NoRsis  spoke  in  favor  of  annexation,  and 
Mr.  Dabragh  agunst  it. 

Mr.  Stxpheks  next  obtained  the  floor,  but 
gave  way  for  a  motion  t^  rise;  when  the 
committee  rose  and  reported  progress,  and 

The  House  adjoumecL 


Satubdat,  January  25. 
Penonal  Explanation. 

Mr,  Adams  rose  and  asked  leave  to  make  a 
personal  explanation. 

The  Speaker  said  it  would  not  be  in  order 
except  by  general  consent. 

No  objections  being  made, 

Mr.  Adams  proceeded.  He  read  from  the 
account  of  the  general  grounds  of  his  remarks 
as  given  in  the  Intelligencer  this  morning,  of 
which  the  foHoAving  sentence  was  a  part. 

''  His  general  position  was  that  with  Texas,  free 
from  slavery,  and  the  assent  of  Mexico  obtained,  he 
was  ready  to  vote  for  annexation  to-morrow.'^ 

He  had  used  (Mr.  A.  said)  an  expression  to 
that  purpose,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  would  vote  for  annexation  under  any  of  the 
forms  of  the  propositions  in  this  House.  He 
meant  to  say  for  the  mere  ultimate  result  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
— that  was  to  sav,  for  the  formation  of  a 
social  compact  and  union  between  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Texas — ^lie  would  vote 
for  it  to-morrow.  He  said  that  again ;  but  he 
did  not  mean  by  that  to  allow  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  any  such  power. 
It  was  not  within  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Congress  had  the  power  to  admit  new  States* 
into  the  Union ;  but  the  admission  of  a  State 
was  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people.  The  position  which  he  took 
yesterday  (and  ,  which  he  did  not  know  as 
he  should  have  sufficient  time  to  elucidate 
thoroughly)  was,  that  the  union  of  two  sovereign 
people,  under  one  Government,  could  not  be 
performed  by  any  agency  but  that  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  He  stated  that  he  had  taken 
that  ground  on  the  question  of  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana.  He  further  recapitulated  his 
arguments  on  this  point.  That  was  the  cession 
of  a  province  ana  the  people  of  a  province. 
He  did  not  believe  there  was  power  in  the 
Government  to  do  it ;  and  therefore  he  did  not 
believe  the  power  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  under  the  treaty  which 
had  been  made,  and  ne  voted  accordingly. 
Although  he  voted  for  the  appropriations  re- 
quired by  that  treaty,  he  voted  against  every 
act  of  Congress  at  that  session  which  went  to 
enforce  a  ffovemment  on  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana. He  believed  then,  he  believed  now,  that 
Congress  had  no  such  power.  He  had  stated 
yesterday  that  there  was  the  constitutional 
infringement.  Here  was  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  in  the  proposition  of  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Poitglas.)  Mr.  A.  sup- 
posed that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  no  power  whatsoever  to  act  upon  the 
people  of  Louisiana  after  they  were  annexed. 
But  the  gentleman  did  not  carry  back  the 
question  to  the  point  whether  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  power  to  impose  any  such 
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laws  on  the  people  of  Texas.  He  maintamed 
that  it  was  a  power  not  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  not  at  all  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  new 
States.  He  said  that  all  the  propositions  before 
the  committee — every  one  of  tiiem — were  nn- 
constitntional.  He  should  vote  against  every 
one  of  them  as  unconstitutional,  because  they 
assumed  to  act  upon  the  people  of  Texas  in  a 
manner  in  which  Congress  had  no  power.  ^ 

There  were  other  constitutional  objections. 
The  acquisition  of  territory  itself  could  not  be 
performed  by  act  of  Congress,  but  it  must  be 
done  by  treaty. 

Mr.  CoLLAMER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
present  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont relative  to  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Texas  Annexation — Mr.  Milton  Brown's  plan. 
Mr.  Milton  Brown  submitted  the  following 
as  an  amendment  to  it :  Strike  out  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Weller  to  the  original  resolution, 
and  insert  as  follows : 

Joint    Resolution  declaring  the  terms  on  which 

Congress  will  admit  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a 

State. 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  Etntee  of  Repreeenta- 
Uvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conffreseas- 
tembledy  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territo- 
ry properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging 
to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be  ^Vected  into  a  new 
State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  said  republic,  by  deputies  in  convention 
assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  fore- 
going consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  and  with  the  following  guarantees,  to 
wit: 

J^rst,  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  ad- 
'  justment  by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of 
boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  Governments ; 
and  the  constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  republic 
of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its 
final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  public  edifices, 
fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  harbors,  navy  and 
navy-yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments, 
and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defence  belonging  to  said  republic  of  Texas, 
shall  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and 
dues  of  every  kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be 
due  and  owing  said  republic ;  and  shall  also  retain 
all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying 
within  its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  republic  of  Texas ; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said 
State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts 


and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  Gotctd- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  in  number  in  addition  to  said  State 
of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population,  may 
hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed 
out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  adnua- 
sion  may  desire. 

Mr.  Douglas  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  accept  the  following  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  amendment,  to  come  in  after  the 
last  clause : 

And  in  such  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said 
territory  north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line, 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime, 
shall  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  M.  Brown  accepted  the  modification. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  amendment 
or  substitute  as  modSed,  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  ayes  109,  noes  99. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  as  amended,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  ayes  110,  noes  98. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  M.  Brown, 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  then  rose  and  said :  "We 
have  so  much  business  pending  before  Oon- 

fress,  and  so  short  a  time  left  to  do  it  in,  that 
hope  the  House  wiQ  now  sanction  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  put  an  end  to  this  agitating 
question.  I  therefore  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  was  put  on  seconding  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
ayes  107,  noes  97. 

The  question,  "  Shall  the  main  question  be 
now  put  ? "  coming  up, 

Mr.  Brinkerhofp  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays ;  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Stetson  wished  to  know  if  the  vote 
now  taken  would  prevent  the  taking  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  a  proposition  to  restrict  slavery 
in  this  territory. 

The  Chair  said  it  would  not  if  the  proposi- 
tion should  be  in  order. 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  andthe  question  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative, — yeas  113,  nays  106. 

So  the  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  now 
put. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  next  question 
to  be  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  called  for  the  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Vinton  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Elmer  rose  and  said  he  wished  to  be 
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excused  from  voting,  and  for  that  he  would 
state  his  reasons.    He  was  favorable — 

The  Speaksb  interposed,  and  said  the  limit 
to  which  the  gentleman  was  confined  was  very 
narrow. 

Mr.  Elmbb  said  he  merely  wished  to  state 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas 
to  this  Union,  and  wonld  be  willing  to  vote  for 
snch  a  proposition  if  it  were  brought  before 
the  House  in  a  reasonable  shape. 

The  Speaksb  again  reminded  the  gentleman 
that  the  limit  to  which  he  must  confine  him- 
self was  very  narrow. 

Mr.  Elbibb  continued.  But  under  the  pre- 
vious question  they  were  cut  off  from  taking 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  amendment.  [Loud 
cries  of  "order,  order."]  He  wished  to  be 
excused,  because  he  was  called  upon  to  vote  for 
a  proposition  which,  iu  another  shape,  he 
should  be  in  &vor  of;  but  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  by 
yeas  and  nays  on  an  amendment  by  which  he 
desired  to  make  a  reasonable  compromise  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  so  as  to  exclude  that 
institution  from  a  part  of  the  territory.  [Loud 
cries  of  "order."]  He  thought  this  was  a 
snfScient  reason  for  desiring  to  be  excused 
from  voting,  but  having  made  that  statement, 
he  now  withdrew  his  application.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Houston  inquirea  if  he  could  not  now 
move  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  be 
excused,  for  he  had  given  a  sufficiently  cogent 
reason. 

The  Spbakkb  said  that  such  a  motion  would 
not  be  in  order. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and 
naysi,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Arrington,  Ashe,  Atkinson,  Bayly, 
Belser,  Bidlack,  Edward  J.  Black,  James  Black, 
James  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bower,  Bowlin,  Boyd, 
Brodfaead,  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  William 
J.  Brown,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Shep- 
herd Gary,  Reuben  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chap- 
man, Chappell,  Clinch,  Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  Cross, 
Collom,  Daniel,  John  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean, 
Dellet,  Douglas,  Dromgoole,  Duncan,  Ellis,  Farlee, 
Ficklin,  Foster,  French,  Fuller,  Hammett,  Haralson, 
Hays,  Henley,  Holmes,  Hoge,  Hopkins,  Houston, 
Hubard,  Hubbell,  Hughes,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Eirkpatrick,  La- 
branche,  Leonard,  Lucas,  Lumpkins,  Lyon,  Maclay, 
McClemand,  McConnell,  McDowell,  McKay,  Math- 
ews, Isaac  E.  Morse,  Murphy,  Newton^  Norris,  Owen, 
Parmenter,  Payne,  Pettit,  Peyton,  Emery  D.  Potter, 
Pratt,  David  a  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhctt,  Ritter,  Roberts, 
RosaeU,  Saunders,  Senter,  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
Simons,  Simpson,  SlideU,  John  T.  Smith,  Thomas 
Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Steenrod,  Stephens,  John 
Stewart,  Stiles,  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P.  Stone, 
Strong,  Sykes,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tucker, 
Weller,  Wentworth,  Woodward,  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
Yancey,  and  Yost — 1 18. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Anderson,  Baker, 
Barringer,  Barnard,  Benton,  Brengle,  Brinkerhoff, 
Jeremiah  Brown,  BuflSngton,  Carpenter,  Jeremiah 
£.  Gary,  Carroll,  Catlin,  Causin,  Chilton,  Clingman, 
CoUamer,  Cranston,  Dana,  Darragh,  Garrett  Davis, 


Richard  D.  Davis,  Deberry,  Dickey,  Dillingham, 
Dunlap,  Elmer,  Fish,  Florence,  Foot,  Giddings, 
Goggin,  Willis  Green,  Byram  Green,  Grinnell,  Gri- 
dcr.  Hale,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Edw.  S.  Hamlin, 
Hardin,  Harper,  Hcrrick,  Hudson,  Washington 
Hunt,  James  B.  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Irvin 
Jcnks,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Preston  King,  Daniel  P.  King,  McCauslen,  McClel- 
land, Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
Morris,  Freeman  H.  Morse,  Moseley,  Nes,  Paterson, 
Phoenix,  Pollock,  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Preston,  Pur- 
dy,  Ramsey,  Rathbun,  Rayner,  Redbg,  Robinson, 
Rockwell,  Rodney,  Roger.*,  St  John,  Sample, 
Schenck,  Severance,  David  L.  Seymour,  Albert 
Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Spence,  Stetson,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Summers,  Thomasson,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance, 
Vanmeter,  Vinton,  Wethered,  Whcaton,  John 
White,  Benjamin  White,  Williams,  Winthrop,  and 
WiUiam  Wrighl^lOl. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  committee  was 
concnrred  in. 

The  Speaker  stated  the  next  question  to  be  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill  for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  Winthrop  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ; 
and  they  were  ordered,  and  resulted  thus — 
yeas  119,  nays  97. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  in 
engrossed. 

The  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Connecticut,  called  for  its 
reading  entire ;  which  was  read. 

And  the  question  being  on  its  passage, 

Mr.  Jameson  called  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  which  was  seconded,  and  the  main  ques- 
tion was  ordered. 

On  this  question  Mr.  Brodhsad  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted — yeas  120,  nays  98. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 


IN  BENATE. 

Monday,  January  27. 

Mr.  Foster  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  a  Senator  from  that 
State,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge.  He  was  qualified, 
and  took  his  seat. 

Also,  presented  the  credentials  of  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Dix,  elected  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York  a  Senator  from  that  State,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright; 
which  being  read,  he  came  forward,  and  was 
qualified. 


Monday,  February  8. 

Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  Election — 
Counting  the  Electoral  Votes. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Walb:er,  it  was 

Retoived^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House,  to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining 
and  counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
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President,  and  of  informing  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  committee ;  when  Messrs.  Walkeb, 
WooDBUBY,  and  Dayton,  were  annomiced  as 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Wbdnesdat,  February  6. 
Beannezation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BsNTON  remarked,  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  having  reported  yester- 
day npon  the  subject  of  annexation,  which 
brought  back  all  tlie  propositions  before  the 
Senate,  he  asked  that  the  bill  submitted  by 
him  a  short  time  back  be  taken  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  Senate,  and  to  submit  another  in  its  place. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  taken  up,  when  Mr. 
Bbnton,  on  leave,  withdrew  it,  and  submitted 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof^  viz : 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 

the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hauae  of  Represent- 
aiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congreee 
aasembfedy  That  a  State,  to  be  formed  out  of  the 
present  republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and 
boundaries,  and  with  two  representatives  in  Con- 
gress until  the  next  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  existing 
States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
admission,  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan 
territory  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  GoTernment  of  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, appropriated,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions 
and  negotiations  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said 
admission  and  cession,  either  by  treaty,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President  may 
direct 

The  bill  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  would  avail  himself  of 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  state  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  offer  it.  It  was  a 
copy,  he  said,  substantially,  of  the  bill  which 
he  had  previously  offered,  with  the  omission 
of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  which  that  bill 
contained.  He  had  been  induced  to  omit  all 
these  conditions,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 

reing  upon  them,  and  because  it  was  now 
•  that  whatever  bill  was  passed  upon  the 
subject  of  Texas,  the  execution  of  it  must  de- 
volve upon  the  new  President,  who  had  been 
just  elected  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  this 
object.  He  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Polk,  and 
was  willing  to  trust  the  question  of  terms  and 
conditions  to  his  untrammelled  discretion,  cer- 
tain that  he  would  do  the  best  that  he  could 
for  the  success  of  the  object,  the  harmony  of 
the  Union,  and  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country.  He  had,  therefore,  withdrawn  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  his  previous 
bill  contained,  and  only  retained  its  cardinal 


features,  namely,  the  admission  of  a  Texan 
State  by  law,  the  cession  of  the  remaining 
Texan  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
admission  and  cession  by  envoys,  or  commis- 
sioners, subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  two 
Governments.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
natural  practicable  way  of  proceeding,  and  was 
certainly  the  most  respectful  to  Texas. 

The  joint  resolution  sent  up  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  nothing  but  2^  proposal, 
and  a  proposal  clogged  with  conditions,  and 
limited  as  to  time.  If  it  passed  both  Houses 
of  our  Congress  it  might  be  r^ected  by  Texas ; 
and  then  the  process  of  making  proposals  would 
have  to  commence  again.  L^^lative  proposi- 
tions interchanged  by  two  legislative  bodies^ 
sitting  in  two  different  countries  at  the  distance 
of  near  two  thousand  miles  apart,  was  a  slow 
way  of  coming  to  conclusions;  and  unless 
some  more  practicable  method  was  adopted, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  might  be  looked  upon 
as  an  event  deferred  for  years.  Commission- 
ers, or  envoys,  to  discuss  propositions  face  to 
face,  with  a  right  to  give  as  well  as  to  take— 
with  power  to  yield  as  well  as  to  deraand^-«an 
alone  be  competent  to  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  such  a  business.  He  therefore  adhered 
to  that  part  of  his  former  bill  which  proposed 
to  send  ministers  to  settle  the  terms  of  annexa- 
tion. 

The  occasion  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  an  extraor- 
dinary one,  and  requires  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion. The  voluntary  union  of  two  independ- 
ent nations  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  attended  by  every  circumstance  which 
lends  it  dignity,  promotes  its  success,  and 
makes  it  satisfactory.  When  England  and 
Scotland  were  united  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  last  century,  no  less  than  thirty-one  com- 
missioners were  employed  to  agree  upon  the 
terms;  and  the  terms  they  agreed  upon 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  completed  a  union  which 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  for  one  hundred 
years.  Extraordinary  missions,  nationally  con- 
stituted, have  several  times  been  resorted  to  in 
our  own  country,  and  always  with  public 
approbation,  whether  suecessfol  or  not.  The 
first  Mr.  Adams  sent  Marshall,  Gerry,  and 
Pinckney  to  the  French  Directory  in  1798: 
Mr.  Jefferson  sent  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Mur- 
ray to  the  .French  Consular  Government  of 
1800:  Mr.  Madison  sent  Adams,  Bayard, 
Gallatin,  Clay,  and  Russell  to  Ghent  in  1814. 
All  these  missions,  and  others  which  might 
be  named,  were  nationally  constituted— com- 
posed of  eminent  citizens  taken  from  each 
political  party,  and  from  different  sections  of 
the  Union ;  and,  of  course,  all  favorable  to  the 
object  for  which  they  were  employed.  An 
occasion  has  occurred,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
requires  a  mission  similarly  constituteid  —  as 
numerous  as  the  missions  to  Paris  or  to  Ghent 
— and  composed  of  citizens  from  both  political 
parties,  and  from  the  non-slaveholding  as  well 
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fts  the  daveholding  Stotes.  Such  a  com- 
mission  coald  hardly  fail  to  be  snccessfa], 
not  merely  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the 
union,  bat  in  agreeing  npon  terms  which 
wonld  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  and  the 
Govemments  of  the  two  countnes.  And  here, 
to  avoid  misapprehension,  and  the  appearance 
of  disrespect  where  the  contrary  is  fef t,  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  now  in  Texas  as  the 
charge  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
eminently  fit  and  proper  to  be  one  of  the  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, which  my  bill  contemplates. 

The  bill  which  I  now  propose  (said  Mr.  B.) 
is  brief  and  plain,  but  comprehensiye  and 
effectual.  It  proposes  to  admit  one  Texan 
State — to  obtain  a  cession  of  the  remaining 
Texan  territory — and  to  settle  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  admission  and  cession  by 
the  usual  and  practicable  mode  of  negotiation. 

The  admission  of  the  State,  or  rather  its 
right  to  admission,  is  to  be  complete  under 
the  bilL  It  is  to  be  admitted  by  virtue  of  the 
act  I  so  that  no  future  legislation  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  Missouri  controversy  will  be  entirely  avoided. 
The  admitted  State  is  to  have  all  the  rights  of 
the  existing  States  from  the  moment  of  her 
admission,  not  only  theoretically,  but  practi- 
cally; for  the  bill  fixes  her  representation  in 
the  federal  Oongress,  and  avoids  all  delay  or 
debate  upon  that  point.  It  says  nothing  about 
Senators,  for  there  the  constitution  alone  is 
sufficient :  it  both  gives  the  right  to  Senators, 
and  fixes  the  number.  To  Representatives  it 
giTes  the  right,  but  leaves  it  to  Oongress  to 
fix  the  number.  This  bill  fixes  it,  and  gives  to 
the  first  Texan  State  two  members — a  number 
to  which  her  present  population  will  entitle 
her,  and  which  will  be  sensibly  increased 
before  the  process  of  admission  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  doubled  or  trebled  before  the  new 
apportionment  under  the  census  of  1850  can 
be  extended  to  her. 

A  State  of  proper  size  being  formed,  the 
cession  of  the  remaining  Texan  territory  to 
the  United  States  becomes  indispensable ;  and 
here  the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  essentially  defective.  It 
admits  the  whole  republic  of  Texas  as  one 
State,  and  provides  no  means  of  reducing  her 
limits  without  her  consent.  In  fact,  when  once 
admitted  as  a  State,  she  never  can  be  reduced 
without  her  consent :  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbids  it;  and  the  equilibrium 
of  our  system  will  not  admit  of  such  over- 
powering preponderance  in  any  one  member 
of  the  Union.  This  is  not  a  new  point  in  our 
history :  it  has  occurred  before,  and  has  been 
decided.  The  early  history  of  our  confederacy 
is  full  of  instruction  upon  it.  Many  of  the 
States,  at  the  dose  of  the  revolution,  were 
found  to  be  too  large  for  the  safety  of  the  rest, 
and  the  most  persevering  efforts  were  made  to 
reduce  them.  As  early  as  1780,  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  continental  Oongress  to 


reduce  their  limits,  and  cede  their  surplus 
territory.  Some  yielded  readily  fi-om  feelings 
of  harmony  and  conciliation — those  feelings 
being  rather  stronger  then  than  they  are  now. 
Virginia  ceded  gratuitously  all  her  territory 
beyond  the  Ohio  River.  Oonneoticnt  did  not 
cede  for  twenty  years,  and  then  got  two  and 
a  half  millions  for  her  small  claim  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Georgia  held  out  until 
1802,  and  then  got  a  million  and  a  quarter  in 
money,  five  millions  of  acres  of  land  scrip,  and 
an  obligation  to  extinguish  Indian  titles  and 
remove  Indians,  which  has  cost  tens  of  millions, 
for  the  territory  alone  which  forms  the  single 
State  of  Mississippi.  It  required  the  most  per- 
severing exertions,  as  we  all  know,  aided  by 
the  kindly  spirit  which  then  prevailed,  and  the 
overpowering  necessity  to  provide  for  the  revo- 
lutionary debt,  to  obtain  from  the  great  States 
the  contraction  of  their  limits,  and  the  cession 
of  their  surplus  territory  to  the  Union.  Our 
ancestors  accomplished  the  work,  and  they 
took  care,  as  they  fully  believed,-  to  guard 
against  the  like  danger  in  all  time  to  come. 
They  took  care,  at  once,  and  in  the  very  acts 
of  cession,  to  fix  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
new  States,  making  them  of  proper  number 
and  size,  so  that  the  danger  of  overshadowing 
States  to  predominate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  of  small  ones,  to  rule  in  the 
Senate,  was  equally  avoided.  This  was  wise : 
it  was  a  necessary  precaution  against  future 
dangers  and  difficulties.  And  shall  such  an  ex- 
ample be  lost  upon  us  ?  Shall  we  voluntarily 
throw  ourselves  back  into  a  condition  far  worse 
than  that  from  which  our  fathers,  with  so 
much  care,  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  even 
money,  succeeded  in  extricating  us  ?  Texas  is 
far  larger  than  the  North-western  Territory ; 
yet  our  ancestors  would  not  risk  the  danger  of 
a  single  State  here,  nor  even  of  a  multitude  of 
small  ones:  they  wisely  fixed  the  number  of 
the  whole,  and  the  extent  of  each,  so.  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  both  extremes. 

Gentlemen  suppose  that  Texas  will  volun- 
tarily reduce  herself :  it  is  a  supposition  con- 
trary to  all  human  experience.  But  suppose 
she  does;  what  thenf  Oonsequences  imme- 
diately r^ult  which  it  is  impossible  to  encoun- 
ter. By  the  Joint  resolution  Texas  is  to  keep 
her  lands  and  pay  her  own  debts.  These  lands 
would  lie  without  the  limits  of  the  reduced 
State,  and  are  covered  by  Indian  tribes.  To 
pay  her  own  debts  out  of  these  lands  would, 
therefore,  involve  the  administration  of  a  land 
system  in  a  different  State,  or  in  a  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  would  also 
involve  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  -  in 
the  State  or  Territory  where  Indian  tribes  held 
the  lands. .  All  this  would  be  impossible.  No- 
body could  think  of  such  a  thing.'  State 
quarrels,  Indian  wars,  distraction  and  confu- 
sion, and  the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
in  all  the  difficulties  that  would  ensue,  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  pro- 
trusion of  State  authority  into  another  State, 
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or  into  a  territory,  and  among  the  Indian 
tribes.  Kednction  of  limits  would  be  about  as 
calamitous  as  retention  of  limits ;  it  would  be 
for  Texas  to  decide  which  calamity  she  would 
inflict ;  for  the  United  States  would  not  even 
have  the  poor  privilege  of  choosing  between 
them.    All  would  be  at  the  option  of  Texas. 

I  say  this  upon  the  assumption  that  Texas 
would  accept  our  proposal,  and  come  into  the 
Union  upon  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution : 
but  I  have  no  idea  that  she  would  do  any  such 
thing,  except  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing 
her  own  terms  as  the  price  of  reducing  her 
limits  and  relinquishing  her  claims  to  her  re- 
maining territory.  By  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution she  is  to  surrender  her  custom-houses — 
her  main  source  for  money — and  pay  her  debts 
out  of  lands  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
formidable  Oamanches,  and  other  savage  In- 
dians, and  which  will  cost  their  value  in 
money,  and  more  than  their  value  in  blood,  to 
obtain  from  these  Indians.  She  never  can 
accept  annexation  on  such  terms,  except  to 
make  her  own  terms  afterwards  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  her  limits  and  the  cession  of  her  re- 
maining territory;  and  that  is  the  precise 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  settle 
these  terms  beforehand. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  other  objectionable  feat- 
ures in  the  joint  resolution ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  defect  in  relation  to  naturaliza- 
tion. We  may  be  willing  to  receive  the  people 
of  Texas  as  aliens,  living  within  one  of  our 
States,  and  trust  ourselves  to  naturalize  them 
hereafter ;  but  in  a  matter  so  essential  to  their 
rights  and  honor,  they  may  wish  it  settled  be- 
forehand. The  joint  resolution  is  silent  upon 
this  point:  commissioners,  under  the  plan  I 
propose,  can  settle  it;  and  without  a  settle- 
ment of  that  point,  or  power  to  settle  it,  I 
should  deem  it  useless  to  send  our  proposals  to 
Texas. 

In  withdrawing  from  my  biU  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  I  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  direct  the 
negotiation.  I  expect  them  to  be  considered, 
and,  as  far  as  judged  proper,  to  be  acted  on. 
The  compromise  principle  between  slave  and 
non-slaveholding  territory  is  sanctioned  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  country.  In  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  bill,  I  do  not  withdraw  it  from 
the  consideration  of  the  President :  I  only  leave 
him  free  and  untrammelled  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  the  harmony  of  the  Union  on  a  delicate 
and  embarrassing  point. 

The  assent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation  is 

iudged  to  be  unnecessary,  but  no  one  judges 
er  assent  to  a  new  boundary  line  to  be  unne- 
cessary :  no  one  judges  it  unnecessary  to  pre- 
serve her  commerce  and  good  will ;  and,  there- 
fore, every  consideration  of  self-interest  and 
national  policy  requires  a  fair  effort  to  be  made 
to  settle  this  boundary  and  to  preserve  this 
trade  and  friendship ;  and  I  shall  consider  all 


this  as  remaining  just  as  fully  in  the  mind  of 
the  President  as  if  submitted  to  him  in  a  bill. 

The  bill  which  I  now  offer  is  the  same  which 
I  have  presented  heretofore,  divested  of  its 
conditions,  and  committing  the  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  the  best  way  that  he  can,  and  either 
negotiate  a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
or  to  agree  upon  articles  of  union  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  deem 
this  the  best  way  of  proceeding,  imder  every 
aspect.  It  is  the  safest  way,  for  it  will  settle 
all  questions  beforehand,  and  leave  no  nest- 
eggs  to  hatch  future  disputes.  It  is  the  most 
speedy  way ;  for  commissioners,  conferring  face 
to  face,  will  come  to  conclusions  much  sooner 
than  two  deliberative  bodies,  sitting  in  two 
different  countries,  at  near  two  thousand  miles 
apart,  and  interchanging  categorical  proposi- 
tions in  the  shape  of  law.  It  is  the  most  satis- 
factory way ;  for  whatever  such  a  commission 
should  agree  upon,  would  stand  the  best  chance 
to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It 
is  the  most  respectful  way  to  Texas,  and  the 
mode  for  which  she  has  shown  a  decided  pref- 
erence. She  has  twice  sent  envoys  extraordi- 
nary and  ministers  plenipotentiary  here,  to  treat 
with  us ;  and  the  actual  President,  Mr.  Jones, 
has  authentically  declared  his  willingness  to 
engage  in  further  negotiations.  Ministers  sent 
taconfer  and  agree — to  consult  and  to  harmonize 
— ^is  much  more  respectful  than  the  transmis- 
sion, by  mail  or  messenger,  of  an  inflexible 
proposition,  in  the  shape  of  law,  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  the  precise  words  in  which  we 
send  it.  In  every  point  of  view,  the  mode 
which  I  propose,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best ; 
and  as  its  execution  will  devolve  upon  a  Presi- 
dent just  elected  by  the  people,  with  a  view  to 
this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting  it 
to  him,  armed  wit^  full  power,  and  untram- 
melled with  terms  and  conditions. 

Mr.  Bbbbien  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belations;  but  the 
motion  was  refused,  and  the  biU  took  its  place 
on  the  calendar. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  February  7. 

Votes  for  President  and  Vice  President, 

Mr.  BcTBKS  made  the  following  report  from 
the  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  and  report 
a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appointed  to  join  sach  committee  as 
might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  informing  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election,  report — 

That  the  joint  committee,  in  part  execution  of 
the  duties  with  which  they  were  charged  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
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log  Tcsolation ;  in  which  resolution  their  committee 
recommend  the  House  to  concur: 

Jtesolvedf  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble  in 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  February,  1846,  at  12 
o^dock ;  that  one  person  be  appointed  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  persons  be  appointed 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  make  a  list  of 
the  Totes  for  President  and  ^ce  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the 
resnlt  be  deliyered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  will  announce  to  the  two  Houses,  assembled  as 
aforesaid,  the  state  of  the  YOte,  and  the  person  or 
pereons  elected,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  choice  hath 
been  made  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  which  annunciation  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  person  or  persons 
elected;  and  that  the  said  proceedings,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  B.  said  as  the  Joint  Oommittee  had  re- 
ported a  similar  resolution  to  the  Senate,  which 
voold  probably  be  adopted  by  that  body,  he 
moved  that  it  be  printed,  and  laid  on  the  table 
ontQ  the  resolution  waa  received  from  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Wednbsdat,  February  12. 

Cimnting  the  Votes  for  President  and   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bbodhead  said  that  the  hour  having 
arrived  which  was  set  apart  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses,  for  counting  the  votes 
for  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  begged  leave  to  offer  the  usual  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  B.  then  offered  a  resolution  that  a 
message  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  inform  that 
body  that  the  House  was  now  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  proceed  to  the  opening  of  the  certifi- 
cates and  counting  the  votes  given  by  the  elec- 
toral colleges.  The  resolution  having  been 
agreed  to,  a  message  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  Seriate  by  B.  B.  French,  Esq.,  the  clerk  of 
the  House. 

The  Senate  soon  after  entered  the  haH  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  abreast,  preceded 
by  their  Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  was  succeeded 
by  their  President,  the  Hon.  "Willie  P.  Man- 
gum,  and  Secretary,  Ashury  Dickins,  Esq. 
The  Senators  took  seats  prepared  for  them  in 
the  central  area  of  the  House,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  took  the  chair  of  the  Speaker, 
(the  Hon.  John  W.  Jonbs,)  the  last-named 
officer  being  seated  on  his  left.  The  tellers 
(the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walkeb,  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Hon.  EninrnD  Burke  and  the  Hon. 
JoHK  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) took  Uieir  seats  at  the  Clerk^s  desk,  assist- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  B.  B. 
French,  Esq.,  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  L. 
Hachin,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and 
D.  Gold,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  acted 
as  recording  clerks,  being  seated  in  front  of  the 


clerk^s  desk  at  a  table  prepared  for  their  use  in 
the  central  area. 

The  galleries  were  densely  crowded  in  every 
part,  a  large  number  of  the  auditors  being  la- 
dies. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  rose  when  the 
members  of  the  House  and  the  Seuatora  were 
all  seated,  and  stated  the  object  of  their  thus 
assembling  to  be  to  count  the  votes  cast  by  the 
electors  of  the  respective  States  of  this  Union 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  handing  to  Mr.  Walker  (one  of 
the  tellers)  a  sealed  packet,  he  said,  ^*  I  deliver 
to  the  gentlemen  tellers  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  of  Maine  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  counted." 

Mr.  Walker  received  the  packet ;  and  having 
broken  the  seals,  the  tellers  examined  the  votes, 
which  were  announced  to  be  nine  in  number, 
all  of  which  were  given  for  James  E.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  number  of  votes  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
,dent  were  given  for  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  President  next  delivered  to  the  tellers 
the  votes  of  the  electors  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  of  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  m  suc- 
cession in  the  same  manner,  and  they  were 
examined  by  the  tellers,  and  the  result  was 
announced  with  the  same  formalities. 

The  final  residt  stood  thus : 
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Mr.  Walkxb  presented  the  returns  of  the 
tellers  to 

The  Pbesidknt  of  the  Senate,  who  rose,  and 
said  that  the  whole  numher  of  votes  given  was 
275,  of  which  a  majority  was  138.  But  James 
K  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  had  received  170  votes 
cast  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  105 ;  and  George 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  received  170 
votes  cast  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
York,  had  received  105.  He  then  added :  "  I 
do,  therefore,  declare  that  James  Z.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  having  a  majority  of  the  whole 
numher  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1846 ;  and 
that  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1846." 

He  afterwards  stated  that  the  husiness  for 
which  the  two  Houses  had  heen  convened  hav- 
ing heen  accomplished,  the  Senate  would  return 
to  its  ohamher. 

The  House  accordingly  rose,  the  Speaker  re- 

.  Bumed  the  chair,  and  they  remained  standing 

nntil  the  Senators  had  retired  in  the  order  in 

which  they  entered  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 

tives. 

Mr.  McOoNNELL  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ ;  hut  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BuBKE. 

*   FotiJUation  of  the  President  Elect  of  Ms  Flee- 

tion, 

Mr.  BuBKB,  on  leave,  made  the  following 
report:  • 

The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bep* 
resentatives,  appointed  to  join  such  committee  as 
might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to 
ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  President  and  Yice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  informing  the  persons  elected  of  their 
election,  report — 

That  the  joint  committee,  in  further  execution  of 
the  duties  with  \vhich  they  were  charged  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution,  in  which  resolution  the  committee  re- 
commend to  the  House  to  concur : 

Jieaolvedj  That  a  committee  of  two  members  of 
the  House  be  appointed  by  that  body  to  join  a  com- 
mittee of  one  member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  that  body,  to  wait  on  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  inform  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years 
commencing  with  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-five ;  and  also  to  wait  on  Georok 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  inform  him  that  he 
has  been  duly  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years  commencing  with  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bubks,  the  question  being 
taken,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoConnell,  the  House 
then  a^ourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

THXTBaDAT,  February  18. 

Beannexatium  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Abhlby  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union ;  which  was  read,  and 
ordered  to  a  second  reading,  and  to  be  printed, 
as  follows,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  republic  of  Texas,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  ^*  State  of  Texas,''  be  receiv- 
ed and  admitted  into  this  Union  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  wfaal* 
ever,  on  the  people  of  said  republic,  met  in  conven- 
tion called  by  the  duly  constituted  anthoritiea 
thereof,  consenting  to  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions : 

1.  That  the  existing  constitution  of  said  republic 
be  so  modified  as  that  it  shall  conform  to  the  Con- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States,  and  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  that  the  territory  of  Texas  may  be 
divided  into  new  States  not  exceeding  five  in  num- 
ber, to  be  received  and  admitted  into  this  Union,  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
original  States. 

2.  That  the  United  States  be  authorized  toa^nst 
and  settle  all  questions  of  boundary  which  may 
arise  with  other  Governments. 

3.  That  all  fortifications,  barracks,  navy  and 
navy-yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments, all  mines,  minerals,  salt  lakes  and  springs, 
all  public  edifices,  except  the  capitol,  court-houses, 
jails,  and  other  buildings  adapted  to  State,  county, 
and  other  local  purposes,  and  all  other  property 
and  means  appertaining  to  the  public  defence,  be- 
longing to  said  republic,  not  including  the  public 
funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every  description, 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

4.  That  all  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  said 
republic  be  pledged  to  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and 
transferred  to  the  United  States  in  trust,  to  be 
sold  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  said  debts, 
after  deducting  the  expense  incident  to  the  man- 
agement and  sale  thereof;  and  after  the  final  dis- 
charge of  the  whole  amount  of  said  debt,  the  resi- 
due thereof  shall  be  annually  paid  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  unless  other  States  shall  be  formed  within 
her  limits ;  in  such  case  it  shall  be  apportioned  and 
paid  respectively  in  proportion  to  their  representa- 
tion in  Congress :  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
said  debt  be  assumed  by  or  become  a  charge  upon 
the  United  States. 

5.  That  a  commission  of  four  shall  be  appointed 
— two  by  the  United  States  and  two  by  the  State  of 
Texas — whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  the  debts 
of  Texas ;  and  there  shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary 
of  three  thousand  dollars  to  each  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, in  Ueu  of  all  other  compensation  what- 
ever ;  which,  with  all  other  expenses  incidental  to 
said  commission,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands ;  that  the  United  States  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  commissioners,  and  for  the  convenient  and 
prompt  payment  of  said  debts,  as  may  be  necessary ; 
it  being  understood  that  Texas  may  designate  such 
debts  as  she  may  desire  to  be  first  paid,  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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Fbidat,  February  14. 
Oregon  Bill, 

The  bin  to  organize  a  government  for  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,  came 
up  in  order  for  consideration  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Abohsb  said  he  had  no  doubt  when  the 
Senate  entered  into  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  it  would  be  much  discussed.  He  supposed 
it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Oommittee,  who  had  charge  of 
this  bill,  to  enter  into  its  consideration  then. 
He  therefore  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the  table : 
agreed  to. 

Annexation  of  Texas. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Abcheb,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  proposition  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
made  a  most  powerful  argument  showing  the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  admitting 
Texas,  by  joint  resolution,  into  the  union  of 
the  States.    When  he  concluded — 

Mr.  Rivss  obtained  the  floor,  at  whose  in- 
stance the  subject  was  passed  over  informally 
till  to-morrow. 

lotea  and  Florida, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House, 
accompanied  by  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
the  States  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  Union ; 
which  were  read  twice,  with  the  view  of  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Walkeb  remarked  that  it  was  so  near 
the  dose  of  the  session,  that  it  was  necessary 
that  this  act  should  have  the  prompt  and  speedy 
action  of  some  committee.  He,  therefore,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  matter,  and  with  the  hope 
of  having  the  act  passed  this  session,  moved  its 
reference  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  HuNTiNOTON  moved  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Sbvibb  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Territorial  Committee,  if  it  be  not  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  to 
refer  to  the  Judiciary  Committee — 

Mr.  Walkeb  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  resulted 
as  follows : 

Ybas. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrieiif  Ghoate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Foster^  Francis,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  .Johnson, 
Mangom,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Upham,  and  Woodbridge — 24. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Alien,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
tOD,  Bmgby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Dickinson, 
Diz,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Huger,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
KOes,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
White,  and  Woodbury— 28. 

So  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Bbrkibk,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness ;  and,  after  some  time  spent  therein. 

Adjourned. 


Satubdat,  February  16. 

Fteiidentand  Vice  Preeident  Elect, 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  ' 
the  two  Houses  appointed  to  wait  upou  James 
K.  Pole,  and  inform  him  of  his  election  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Gbohoe  M. 
Dallas,  and  inform  him  of  his  election  as  Vice 
President,  reported  that  the  committee  had 
discharged  their  duty,  and  that  he  had  been 
directed  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  President 
elect,  in  signifying  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
expressed  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  them 
for  the  confidence  they  had  reposed  in  him, 
and  requested  us  to  convey  to  our  respective 
Houses  assurances  that,  in  executing  the 
responsible  duties  which  would  devolve  on 
him,  it  would  be  his  anxious  desire  to  main* 
tain  the  honor  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
country ;  and  that  tne  Vice  President  elect,  in 
signifying  his  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which, 
he  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  expressed 
his  profound  gratitude  to  them,  and  declared 
that,  drawn  unexpectedly  by  the  generous 
suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  fi*om  the  shades 
of  private  life  into  the  full  glare  of  official 
station,  it  was  difficult  to  repress  the  solicitude 
that  he  might  not  be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  ^ 
so  sudden  a  change ;  but  that,  swayed  by  an 
ardent  devotion  to  the  high  honor,  true  inter- 
ests, and  fast  union  of  the  American  States,  he 
would  enter  with  zeal  upon  the  duties  assigned 
to  him,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  partially  realizing 
the  expectations  of  those  by  whose  confidence 
he  had  been  honored. 

Annexatwn  of  Texae, 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Anonsn,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  point  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  for  admitr 
ting  Texas  into  the  Union ;  the  question  being 
on  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Rives  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose 
and  addressed  the  Senate  for  upwards  of  three 
hours.  He  said  he  presumed  it  was  not  un- 
known to  tlie  Senate  or  the  country,  that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
whenever  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  without  disturbing  the  various  inter- 
ests and  the  external  peace  of  the  Union.  In 
much  of  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  BiTCUANAy)  had  said  yesterday,  in  relation 
to  the  advantages  of  the  measure,  he  concurred ; 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  benefits  which 
would  result  to  the  Northern  as  well  as  to  the 
Western  and  Southern  States.  But  he  differed 
widely  from  the  views  of  that  Senator  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  annex  foreign  teni- 
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tory  under  the  authority  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  coDstitution. 

The  main  part  of  Mr.  B.^8  speech  was  direct- 
ed against  the  interpretation  of.  that  article 
which  had  induced  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  the  joint  resolution  under  consider- 
ation. His  argument  was  chiefly  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Buchanan.  He  went  extensively  into  the 
history  and  minute  particulars  of  the  contro- 
versy, touching  the  third  section  of  the  fourth 
article  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution ;  and  deduced  from  the  dehates  on 
that  occasion,  and  from  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  contemporaneous  writings,  that  the  words 
*'  new  States  may  he  admitted  hy  the  Congress 
into  the  Union,''  were  exclusively  confined  to 
new  States  arising  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  never  were  intended  to  be 
applicable  to  new  States  formed  out  of  foreign 
territory.  He  therefore  confined  the  right  of 
acquiring  or  admitting  foreign  territory  to  the 
treaty-making  power.  Territory  thus  acquired 
might  subsequently  be  admitted  by  Congress 
as  one  or  more  new  States ;  which  would  be 
in  strict  analogy  with  the  admission  of  the  ad- 
ditional States  of  the  Union  since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  The  territory  acquired  by 
.the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  belonged  to  the  United  States ; 
lience  new  States  formed  out  of  it  were  States 
arising  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States ; 
and  they  were  not,  as  this  joint  resolution 
would  make  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  new 
States  formed  of  foreign  territory.  Mr.  R. 
fully  concurred  with  those  who  took  the 
ground  that,  by  the  treaty-making  power  alone, 
could  Texas  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Ho 
denied  that  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  to  a  treaty  properly  negotiated,  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted  upon  fair  and  honorable 
terms  to  both  countries,  was  hopeless.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  the  growing  influence  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation  should  not 
have  the  same  weight  as  in  the  cases  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida,  the  treaties  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  the  Senate  had  ratified  by  very  large 
m^orities. 

lie  denounced,  in  the  most  forcible  terms, 
the  doctrine  to  which  the  expansion  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union  would  lead,  if  applied  to  foreign  ter- 
ritory. It  would,  in  effect)  he  contended,  be 
giving  to  a  naked  majority  in  one  House  of 
Congress,  and  to  a  minority  of  States  in  the 
other,  a  power  more  momentous,  and  of  im- 
mensely more  importance,  than  the  treaty- 
making  power,  which  requires  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  for  its  consunmia- 
tiun,  or  the  power  of  altering  or  amending  the 
constitution,  which  requires  the  concurrence 
of  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  United 
States, — the  power  of  annexing  to  the  Union 
foreign  nations,  with  their  population,  citizen- 
ship, and  influence  in  controlling  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Union.  He  looked  u[>on  the  control 
which  two- thirds  of  tlie  Senate  had  over  the 


treaty-making  power  as  the  greatest  safeguard 
which  the  South  had  against  the  more  powerful 
interests  of  the  Union,  and  dwelt  largely  upon 
the  vital  importance  of  preserving  its  conserva- 
tive principle  from  encroachment. 

Mr.  WooDBUBT  obtained  the  floor  for  Mon- 
day. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Choatb, 

The  Senate  acyoumed. 


HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Satubday,  February  16, 

Aee^tancs  qf  Office  of  the  President  and  VUe 

President  Elect. 

Mr.  BuBKB  made  the  following*report: 

The  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  wait  upon  and  inform 
the  Hon.  James  E.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  term  of  four  years  from  and  after  the  8d  day 
of  March,  1845 ;  and  also  to  wait  upon  and  inform 
the  Hon.  Gkoroe  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
his  election  to  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  term,  report : 

That  they  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
them ;  and  that 

The  President  elect,  in  signifying  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
them  for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in 
him,  and  requested  us  to  convey  to  our  respective 
Houses  of  Congress  assurances  that,  in  executing 
the  responsible  duties  which  would  devolve  upon 
him,  it  would  be  his  anxious  desire  to  maintain  the 
honor  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  And 
that 

The  Vice  President  elect,  in  signifying  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by 
the  people,  expressed  his  profound  gratitude  to 
them,  and  declared  that,  drawn  unexpectedly  by 
the  generous  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  from 
the  shades  of  private  life  into  the  full  glare  of  of- 
ficial station,  it  was  difficult  to  repress  the  solicitude 
that  he  might  not  be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  so 
sudden  a  change ;  but  that,  swayed  by  an  ardent  de- 
votion to  the  high  honor,  true  interest,  and  fast 
union  of  the  American  States,  he  would  enter  with 
zeal  upon  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  in  the  hope  of 
at  least  partially  realizing  the  expectations  of  those 
by  whose  confidence  he  had  been  honored. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bttbke, 

Ordered^  That  the  report  be  entered  at  large  on 
the  journal  of  the  House,  and  that  it  be  printed. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  February  IT. 

Annexation  of  Texas. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Aboheb>  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
from  the  House  for  the  admission  of  the  Stato 
of  Texas  into  the  Union — the  question  pending 
being  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Abghsb  for  its  indefi- 
nite postponement. 
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ICr.  WooBBiTBT,  being  entitled  to  the  floor, 
addressed  the  Senate  for  abont  two  hours. 

He  said  he  regretted  extremely  that,  under 
existing  drcnmstances,  the  resolution  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  had  been  opposed  with  such 
earnestness  bj  the  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  also  by  the  two  able 
speeches  of  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  (Messrs.  Mobersad  and  Rives.)  This 
feelmg  of  opposition  arose,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  relation  to  the  mode  of  annexation  adopted 
by  the  other  House  as  to  this  great  national 
question ;  but  it  was  not  his  purppse  to  impugn 
tiie  motives  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion ;  he  should  only  deal  with  their  argu- 
ments. That  this  resolution  had  passed  by  a 
decided  m^ority  in  the  other  House,  after  there 
had  been  a  virtual  appeal  to  the  people  of  this 
country  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
resolution,  and  after  those  who  came  fresh  from 
the  people  had  decided  upon  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it;  that  it  is  assailed,  under  these 
circumstances,  as  not  merely  unconstitutional, 
but  inexpedient, — ^was,  he  confessed,  a  circum- 
stance well  calculated  to  create  surprise.  Let 
him  not  be  misunderstood  by  any  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  in  what  he  now  said  as  ad- 
mitting that  he,  (Mr.  W.,)  or  any  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
this  measure  was  unconstitutional  or  inexpedi- 
ent, stood  here  to  carry  out  this  measure,  in 
the  language  of  those  two  Senators  who  had 
lately  addressed  the  Senate,  as  a  high-handed 
measure  of  party  supremacy.  On  the  contrary, 
those  with  whom  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  associated, 
were  equally  opposed  with  himself  to  any  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  and  as  this  resolution 
would  conform  to  that  constitution  or  not,  so 
they  would  support  it  or  oppose  it.  And  let 
it  not  be  understood  either,  as  was  intimated 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  the  lands  of  a  weak  and  un- 
offending neighbor,  without  its  consent,  by  a 
sort  of  piratical  seizure  upon  their  property. 
No  such  attempt  was  contemplated  by  any  of 
the  friends  of  the  measure.  It  could  not  be ; 
and  yet  it  was  charged  against  them ;  that,  by 
a  temporary,  fleeting  majority,  and  a  few  re- 
solves from  the  House  of  Representatives,  they 
were  determined  to  carry  the  measure,  if  possi- 
ble, whether  inexpedient  or  unconstitutional. 

He  repelled  all  such  inferences — all  such  im- 
putations. He  yielded  to  no  one  in  courtesy 
as  to  the  motives  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side :  he  charged  none  of  them  with  opposing 
this  measure  upon  party  considerations,  nor 
would  he  allow  any  such  motives  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  those  on  his  side  of  the  House.  What  I 
seizing  upon  the  lands  of  an  unoffending  neigh- 
bor because  it  is  weak,  when  this  resolution 
merely  expresses  our  assent  to  that  neighbor 
coming  into  the  Union,  and  co-operating  with 
us  in  the  great  business  of  self-government ; 
and  when  this  Gk)vemment,  which  had  been 
in  existence  fifty  years,  without  stain  or  re- 


proach, had  never,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
seized  upon  a  foot  of  land  belonging  to  any 
neighbor,  or  any  remote  Government — ^had 
.never,  by  felonious  seizure,  taken  a  particle  of 
property  of  that  description,  upon  any  of  the 
many  occasions  which  had  occurred  to  tempt 
such  cupidity,  if  it  existed  I  When  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  obtain  by  seizure  distant 
islands  and  distant  provinces,  they  forbore; 
they  disdained  to  make  use  of  that  power. 
They  wished  for  no  acquisition  of  that  sort. 
We  desired  no  fraternization,  unless  with  those 
powers  which  wished  to  fraternize  with  us, 
and  partake  of  our  institutions,  unless  they 
could  be  connected  by  the  free  principles  of 
our  Government — ^not  taken  by  seizure.  When 
gentlemen  talked  about  Patagonia  and  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire  coming  into  this  Union,  as  he 
had  heard  suggested  more  than  once,  let  them 
look  back  into  our  constitutional  history,  and 
see  if  it  is  possible  for  this  Government  to  em- 
brace any  nation,  unless  that  nation  be  willing 
to  come  in  and  adopt  our  republican  institu- 
tions. 

And  where  does  this  charge  come  from — the 
charge  tliat  we  are  aggrandizing  ourselves  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  principle  of  national  law, 
and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  neighboring 
countries  ?  From  a  nation  from  whom  we  had 
never,  since  our  independence,  obtained  a  foot 
of  property — from  a  nation  which  had  seized 
upon  lands,  provinces,  and  regions  of  country 
in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and 
who  had  blotted  over  the  map  of  the  world 
with  her  forts  of  defence  and  offence,  as  we 
have  with  light-houses  on  our  coasts,  to  protect 
and  to  save !  When  Poland  was  disbanded — 
when  Affghanistan  was  seized  upon — that  was 
only  a  nine  days^  wonder,  and  no  complaint, 
no  interference,  was  heard  from  us.  But  when 
we  merely  express  our  assent,  (as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  had  said ;) 
when  we  merely  consent  that  another  country 
may  unite  with  us  in  government — and  that 
country  formed  of  one  hundred  thousand  of  our 
brethren,  our  kith  and  kin,  men  who  had  wor- 
shipped at  the  same  altars  with  ua,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  same  schools,  trained  up 
to  the  same  republican  principles,  who  had 
fought  with  us  at  New  Orleans  and  Chippewa; 
— w^hen  we  merely  consent  that  they  may  come 
into  our  Union  and  participate  in  the  blessings 
of  our  institutions,— one  would  suppose  that 
the  elements  of  our  republican  government  were 
to  melt  with  a  political  heat,  and  chaos  was  to 
come  again.  He  repelled  all  such  inferences 
and  attacks.  He  stood  here  to  say  that  he  was 
as  jealous  of  our  constitutional  privileges  and 
forms  of  government  as  any  man  on  the  other 
side  of  tiie  House.  He  yielded  that  they  were 
patriotic  in  their  motives,  and  claimed  that  his 
side  were  also  patriotic.  North,  South,  East, 
and  West — such  portions  of  them  as  belonged 
to  the  party  with  which  it  was  his  pride  to  act 
— were  as  jealous  on  this  subject,  and  held  the 
constitution  as  sacred,  as  any  who  charged  them 
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with  an  attempt  to  trample  npon  it  by  means 
of  a  high-handed,  fleeting  mcgoritj.  What, 
then,  were  these  considerations  as  to  expedi- 
ency, and  what  were  they  as  to  constitutional 
rights  ?  Had  we  not  travelled  over  this  whole 
subject  of  expediency  at  a  former  session  ?  had 
it  not  gone  out  to  the  world?  had  not  the 
whole  nation  been  agitated  by  it  during  the 
recent  presidential  canvass,  and  was  it  not  as 
well  understood  now  as  it  could  be  by  a  yearns 
further  discussion  ?  After  all  this,  would  gen- 
tlemen stand  here  and  deny  the  general  expe- 
diency of  a  measure  of  this  kind — the  exp^i- 
ency  of  sustaining  the  general  defence  of  this 
country,  by  xmiting  with  a  people  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, who  ask  the  liberty  to  become  incor- 
porated with  us,  and  enter  into  our  measures 
for  self-protection  and  self-defence  f  Our 
fathers  settled,  in  the  old  Congress,  the  great 
question,  after  long  debate,  that  our  people,  for 
tiie  general  defence,  might  cross  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  that  they  might  go  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  should  be  free  to  navigate  that  river,  and 
be  free  to  navigate  the  great  outlet.    That 

Cple  we  are  Dound  to  protect.  We  are 
nd,  also,  to  carry  out  the  very  first  object 
in  our  constitution — the  protection  of  domestic 
tranquillity.  We  are  bound  to  protect  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  and  the  property  of 
our  fellow-citizens ;  and  whether  our  people  be 
on  the  plains  of  Savannah,  or  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  while  the  oonslitution  lasts  we  are 
bound  to  protect  them ;  and  gentlemen,  when 
they  assail  a  proposition  which  tends  to  carry 
out  that  object  of  the  constitution,  assdl  the 
constitution  itself,  and  not  merely  the  proposi- 
tion. Do  we  not  know,  also,  that  we  are 
bound  to  protect  the  frontier  in  every  direction 
from  the  tomahawk  and  the  torch  of  the  sav- 
age,  and  that  the  policy  of  this  Government 
had  driven  the  Indians  upon  that  remote  fron- 
tier ?  Was  it  not  our  duty  to  protect  the  set- 
tler from  their  attacks,  and  see  that  he  is  not 
butchered  in  his  cabin?  And  yet  gentlemen 
say  there  are  no  grounds  of  expediency  in  this 
measiure;  He  passed  by  all  these  arguments, 
however.  The  great  object,  he  apprehended, 
in  this  discussion,  and  that  which  was  most 
important,  was  the  question  whether  the  con- 
stitution would  admit  of  the  accomplishment  of 
this  proposition  in  the  mode  contemplated.  It 
was  said  that  it  might  be  in  better  form,  because 
it  asks  the  assent  of  Texas.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  it  might  be  better  in  a  different  form ;  but 
let  him  tell  gentlemen  that,  if  Texas  was  to  be 
admitted  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States,  was  it  not  as  proper  to  ask  her  consent 
as  that  the  constitution  should  have  asked  the 
consent  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  other 
States  ?  And  when  you  bring  it  in  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, not  as  a  territory,  does  she  not  come 
in  upon  an  equality  with  the  original  States  ? 
And  let  him  say,  also,  Texas  never  would  refuse 
her  consent  to  divide  her  territory  upon  a  gen- 
eral constitutional  law.  How  was  it  the  great 
States  had  never  refused  their  consent  to  di- 


vide ?  Where  was  the  want  of  consent  from 
the  Old  Dominion  to  the  division  of  Kentacli^  ? 
— of  North  Carolina  to  the  division  of  her  ter- 
ritory into  new  States  ?— of  Massachusetts  to 
the  division  of  Maine?  You  let  New  York, 
the  Empire  State — let  her  people  (for  he  ad- 
nutted  that  this  was  a  Government  of  people, 
as  well  as  of  States)  rise  and  say  that  she  should 
be  divided  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
New  York,  as  a  State,  assented  to  the  proposi- 
tion. Were  they  not,  like  Texas,  oonsulted 
upon  this  division  ?  This  proposition  to  con- 
sult Texas  upgn  the  division  of  her  territory 
he  alluded  to  because  it  came  from  the  other 
branch  of  Congress  with  a  decided  migority. 
It  was  said,  as  another  objection  to  this  biU, 
that  the  lands  and  Indians  cannot  be  managed 
as  well  by  Texas  as  by  the  General  Govern.- 
ment.  He  granted  it.  He  would  prefer,  in 
that  respect,  the  proposition  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Ashlst  ;)  but  he 
did  maintain  that  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration  gets  rid  of  one  great  objection  to 
this  annexation ;  and  that  is,  that  we  do  not 
assume  the  debts  of  Texas.  They  are  now  left 
to  be  paid  by  Texas  herself.  They  must  be 
left  so,  because  otherwise  it  would  involve  in- 
surmountable objections  throughout  the  whole 
country.  As  it  stands  now,  it  gets  rid  of  all 
that.  Can  we  do  justice  to  Texas  in  that  way  ? 
It  is  said,  truly,  we  take  away  her  custom* 
houses ;  but  if  her  lands  were  one-quarter  sold, 
she  would  have  ample  means  to  extinguish  her 
debt  to  the  dollar ;  and,  of  course,  these  lands 
increase  in  value  upon  being  united  to  onra. 
Is  there  any  impropriety  to  the  creditor  in  this? 
Is  there  any  impropriety  in  making  a  conven- 
ience of  her  custom-houses  when  enough  is  left 
behind  to  secure  them  ?  He  would  pass  by  all 
that  with  a  single  word  as  to  its  respectfulness. 
K  we  had  never  had  any  communication  with 
Texas  upon  this  matter,  there  might  be  some- 
thing disrespectful  in  it.  But  in  what  position 
do  we  stand  ?  Have  we  not  been  n^;otiated 
with,  have  we  not  understood  each  other  from 
the  beginning  ?  Is  it  disrespectful  that  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government  should  act 
upon  it?  The  great  question  then  is,  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  constitutional  to  annex  Texas,  or 
rather  consent  to  her  admission,  in  the  manner 

Proposed  in  this  resolution  ?  Now,  if  he  nn- 
erstood  the  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  speeches  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Senate  within 
a  few  days  past,  (Messrs.  Mobehsad  and  RrvBa,) 
the  first  objection  urged  was.  that  Congress 
cannot  admit  new  States  into  tne  Union  which 
are  not  territory  already  belonging  to  the 
Union.  That  was  one  branch  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Another  branch  of  opposition  was,  that 
we  cannot  admit  States  into  the  Union  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  although  before  territory 
within  the  United  States,  because  it  was  not 
within  the  Union  in  1789. 

[Mr.  Abohbb  said,  from  his  seat,  that  the 
gentleman  was  perfectly  right  in  regard  to  the 
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first  objeotioD,  but  not  in  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond.] 

Well,  sir,  what  do  we  say  on  this  side  ?  That 
yon  may  admit  new  States,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, into  this  Union,  whether  they  were  ter- 
ritory in  the  Union  or  not  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  and  whether  it  was  in  the 
Union  or  not  in  1789.  That  was  the  difference 
between  ns.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  state 
the  difference,  but  upon  what  grounds  they  say 
on  the  other  side  that  we  cannot  admit  States 
into  the  Union,  unless  they  were  an  existing 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Union.  They  say 
that  the  treaty-making  power  is  the  only  power 
that  can  bring  territory  into  the  Union  which 
was  not  before  in  it  We  say  you  can  bring  it 
in  either  by  the  treaty-making  power  or  by  act 
of  Congress.  But  when  they  come  to  reason 
upon  the  constitution  in  support  of  their  argu- 
ments, they  resort  to  construction  and  implica- 
tion to  sustain  them,  in  interpreting  a  clause 
in  the  constitution  which  requires  no  interpre- 
tation :  ^^  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  the  Union."  Now,  if  new  States 
can  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  the 
Union,  we  of  course  admit  lands  and  people ; 
and  let  him  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
(Mr.  Abohsb,)  what  do  States  mean  in  this 
ease  ?  Suppose  the  constitution  had  said  new 
lands  and  people  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  the  Congress :  where  would  be  the 
difference?  And  what  do  gentlemen  say  to 
tills  plmn  language  of  the  constitution  ?  They 
say  you  must  not  take  the  plain  language  of 
the  constitution,  but  take  it  in  this  way :  Be- 
fore you  admit  new  lands  into  the  Union,  you 
must  go  buy  those  lands;  thus  interpolating 
this  clause  in  the  constitution,  or  raising  it  up, 
in  order  to  batter  down  an  express  clause. 
How,  then,  did  each  side  stand  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?  Upon  this  side  they  stood  as  they  had 
always  stood — supporting  the  constitution  in 
its  express  grants.  Wherever  they  were  ex- 
press, they  wished  to  carry  them  out.  How 
did  they  stand  on  the  other  side  ?  They  stood 
not  upon  the  words  of  the  constitution,  but 
upon  whatever  implication  and  construction 
they  chose  to  make  from  it.  This  was  building 
up  an  implied  meaning  in  order  to  batter  down 
an  express  one.  Which  of  the  great  parties  of 
this  country  had  always  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  States  and  of  Congress 
against  Executive  encroachment?  He  would 
tell  gentlemen  that  the  very  contest  here  was  a 
contest  between  the  powers  of  Congress,  as 
given  to  Congress  by  the  people,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Executive  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue.  It  was  well  knowji  that  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  always  had  the  disposition  to 
increase  the  Executive  power.  We  did  not 
contend  that  Congress  held  in  its  hands  the 
treaty-making  power.  One  would  suppose, 
from  the  arguments,  that  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  were  trying  to  steal  from 
tiie  Executive  the  power  to  make  treaties. 
What  was  the  contest?    It  is  whether  you 


shall  arm,  by  construction,  this  Executive^  with 
the  power  to  repeal  the  express  language  of 
the  constitution,  and  give  him  a  power  which 
belongs  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  He 
intended  to  meet  the  arguments  from  tiie  other 
side  with  firmness.  He  would  neither  dodge 
nor  flinch.  Why  did  they  argue  that  the  con- 
stitution gives  the  treaty-making  power  to  the 
Executive  ?  Had  it  eVer  been  denied  that  the 
Executive  had  the  power  to  make  treaties? 
Had  we  denied  it  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  ? 

In  order  to  show  that  he  stated  the  very 
same  thing  which  gentlemen  had  urged,  he  had 
before  him  Mr.  Madison^s  resolution,  showing 
that  the  House  of  Kepresentativesdid  not  claim 
any  agency  in  making  treaties.  [Mr.  W.  here 
quoted  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  the  ex- 
tract to  which  he  referred.] 

And  upon  what  grounds,  then,  did  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Virginia  say  that  the 
House,  in  passing  these  resolutions,  were  as- 
suming an  executive  power  ?  In  adopting  these 
resolutions,  did  it  not  leave  the  ratification  of 
treaties  to  the  Senate  as  it  was  before  ?  Gen- 
tlemen will  say,  how  can  this  be  when  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Texas  at  the 
last  session,  when  the  matter  was  referred  to 
them  ?  He  would  explain  the  difference.  In 
that  case  the  attempt,  by  treaty,  was  not  to 
admit  Texas  into  this  Union.  No  such  propo- 
sition was  made.  We  might  buy  one  acre  or 
a  million  of  acres  of  territory  by  treaty,  but 
that  was  not  admitting  her  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  There  was  no  proposition  in  that  treaty 
to  admit  her  into  the  .Union  as  a  State.  He 
said  then,  when  that  treaty  was  pending,  that 
if  ever  she  was  admitted  as  a  State,  it  must  be 
by  Congress.  That  was  what  was  now  under- 
taken to  be  done.  Do  we  propose  to  admit 
her  as  a  Territory,  not  as  a  State  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  treaty  is  repudiated,  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  admit  her  as  a  State  by  this  resolution. 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  were  acting 
under  the  grant  in  the  constitution  given  to 
the  treaty-making  power.  He  need  not  talk 
of  that.  We  were  now  acting  upon  the  power 
conferred  upon  Congress,  and  not  upon  the 
treaty-making  power,  to  admit  new  States. 
Gentlemen,  therefore,  made  nothing  by  saying 
tbat  we  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  presented 
to  us  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  There 
was  no  treaty  before  us  now.  It  was  an  en- 
tirely different  subject — ^that  of  making  Texas 
a  State.  It  was  different  in  substance,  as  well 
as  in  form.  Now  the  attempt  is  made  to  deny 
to  Congress  this  express  grant.  The  gentlemen 
talked  about  this  section  of  the  constitution  as 
being  a  short  one.  He  asked  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  conunittee,  (Mr.  Abohsb,)  how 
long  is  the  section  which  gives  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  to  the  President?  and  how  many 
express  grants  are  there  in  that  clause  ?  He 
had  it  before  him.  ^*  The  President  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties."    Just  two  and 
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a  half  lines.  Where  was  the  express  grant 
to  bring  in  a  State,  or  even  a  territory  ?  Upon 
what  did  he  found  that  express  grant  ?  This 
merely  conferred  the  power  to  make  treaties. 
But  treaties  upon  what  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. On  looking  into  the  report,  he  saw  that 
the  inference  was,  that  this  power  could  be 
exercised  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the 
general  welfare.  Only  M  us  make  treaties  in 
what  concerns  the  general  welfare,  and  that 
whole  clause,  which  has  been  known  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  gives  an  express 
power  to  do  any  thing  by  a  treaty  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  clause  in  relation  to  the 
general  welfare  is  given  to  Congress  and  the 
people,  and  not  to  the  President  and  the  Ben- 
ate.  ^*  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  toelfare  of  the  United  States." 
If  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that,  it  is 
an  inference  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  side,  they  have  drawn 
an  inference  in  favor  of  the  grant  of  the  power 
po  the  President  and  the  Senate.  Was  there 
any  ground  for  objection  against  this  express 
grant  to  admit  new  States,  because  it  was  em- 
braced in  BO  short  a  space  ?  Why,  he  must  tell 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
his  report  covered  double,  treble  the  space  of 
the  whole  constitution  itself,  and  that  many  of 
the  most  important  grants  in  this  instrument 
are  in  three  or  four  words. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  said  that  the 
grant  was  hid  in  an  obscure  corner.  It  was  in 
Uie  very  place  where  it  should  be;  it  was 
among  the  affairs  and  arrangements  as  to  States, 
and  there  it  should  be,  and  there  it  was  dis- 
tinctly and  fully.  And  let  him  remark  that  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  that  instrument,  like 
the  beauty  of  the  Scripture,  was  its  brevity  and 
terseness ;  and  such  was  its  precision,  that  it 
had  never  been  found  necessary  to  make  an 
alteration  in  it,  except  in  relation  to  the  mode 
of  electing  the  President,  and  a  clause  concern- 
ing foreign  nobility.  It  has  answered  all  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  designed,  notwith- 
standing that  brevity. 

Did  this  1j*eaty-making  power  relate  particu- 
larly to  foreign  or  exterior  relations  ?  There 
was  no  .  such  language  in  the  constitution. 
Most  of  the  powers  given  to  Congress  were  for 
foreign  purposes — foreign  relations  leaving 
the  domestic  purposes  and  domestic  relations 
to  the  different  States. 

While  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  inference  for  what  they 
maintain — namely :  that  it  is  only  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  that  Texas  can  be  admitted 
— he  (Mr.  W.)  and  his  friends  maintained  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  it  by  an  express  grant 
in  the  constitution.  On  one  side,  all  depended 
upon  inference ;  on  the  other,  on  the  words  of 
the  constitution  itself.  It  is  an  express  power, 
just  as  much  as  the  enumerated  powers  of  de- 
claring war  or  making  regulations  concerning 


commerce.  The  declaration  of  war  related  to 
foreign  affairs,  and  so  did  regulations  of  com* 
merce.  On  various  occasions,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government,  Congress  took  actioa 
in  relation  to  foreign  loans.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, would  it  be  contended  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  act  ought  to  be  taken  away  and 
given  solely  to  the  Executive  and  Senate  ?  It 
was  a  strange  doctrine  that  the  express  powers 
of  Congress,  under  the  constitution,  should  be 
broken  down  on  the  plea  that  the  transfer  of 
them  to  the  Executive  and  Senate  would  give 
greater  security  to  the  people  for  the  exercise 
of  those  powers,  when  it  was  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  was  represented  in  the  Senate^ 
and  the  control  of  the  people^s  immediate  rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  taken  away. 


Tuesday,  Febroary  18. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Aboheb,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
from  the  House  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Texas  into  the  Union — ^the  question  being 
on  the  motion  for  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Choatb  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  for  nearly  three  hours. 

He  commenced  by  observing  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wood- 
bttby)  had  opened  his  remarks  yesterday  in  an 
earnest,  not  to  say  somewhat  vehement  and 
impassioned  manner,  by  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  had 
disapproved  of  this  resolution.  He  (Mr.  O.) 
had  the  honor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concnr 
entirely  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rda- 
tions  in  the  general  result  of  their  investigations 
— that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power 
whatsoever  to  pass  a  resolution  of  this  kind. 
He  held  an  equally  clear  and  decided  opinion 
that  Congress  has  no  power  whatsoever,  by  its 
legislation,  per  se  and  per  saltum^  to  pass  a  bill, 
which,  without  the  parliamentary  intervention 
and  instrumentality  of  another  department  of 
the  Government,  should  transfer  Texas,  or 
any  other  foreign  State,  into  our  Union. 

He  held  that  we  could  not  do  this,  though  it 
were  ever  so  high  an  object  of  protection.  We 
could  not  do  it  if  it  could  insure  a  thousand 
years  of  liberty  to  the  Union.  If  this  Texas 
annexation  were  to  work  all  these  incompara- 
ble, and  inconsistent,  and  impossible  good  things 
— if  it  were  to  establish  a  millennium  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  and  furnish  a  good  monopoly 
for  Pennsylvania  iron  and  Massachusetts  shoes 
— if  it  should  produce  all  the  cotton  and  sugar 
in  the  world,  and  be  tilled  only  by  the  hands 
of  the  free— if,  like  the  fabled  garden  of  old, 
its  rivers  should  turn  out  to  run  pearls,  and  its 
trees  to  bear  imperial  fruit  of  gold, — ^yet.  even 
then,  we  could  not  admit  her.  To  all  these 
temptations  he  had  but  one  answer — ^how  could 
he  do  this  and  not  sin  against  the  constitution  t 
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Ho  agreed  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  we  have  no  manner  of  power 
to  do  this  act.  He  cleaved  to  the  constitution, 
and  abstained  from  any  discussion  npon  the 
question  of  expediency.  While,  therefore,  he 
undoubtedly  held  very  clear  and  decided  opin- 
ions about  this  matter — and  it  would  be  no 
credit  to  any  one  in  this  stage  of  the  business 
not  to  have  formed  clear  and  decided  opinions 
— ^while  he  was  persuaded  that  we  have  no 
need  at  all  of  this  vast  foreign  domain — ^no 
more  need  than  we  have  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — ^no  more  need  than  we  have  of  Java, 
or  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean — ^he  would 
say  to  his  fri^ids  from  the  Bouth  and  South- 
west, that  an  independent  neighbor  does  us  no 
manner  of  harm,  but  rather  good,  no  more 
harm  than  Spain  does  to  France,  than  Prussia 
does  to  Austriar— or  any  of  the  European  States 
do  to  England. 

BelieviDg  that  we  had  area  enough  for  such 
a  career  of  glory  as  no  country  in  the  world 
ever  enjoyed — ^believing  and  knowing  that  this 
measure  of  annexation  is  felt  by  millions,  not 
by  a  handful  of  fanatics,  but  by  unionists  and 
constitutionalists — men  who  would  shed  their 
blood  to  preserve  the  constitution, — to  be  un- 
just in  its  effects  upon  some  of  the  interests 
and  domestic  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
not  within  the  contemplation  or  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  constitution — ^lie  was 
utterly  opposed  to  it.  This  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  affect  this  measure,  he 
agreed  with  gentlemen,  was  not  only  first  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  he  supposed  all  would 
concur  that,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  it 
was  the  only  one  upon  which  in  this  body 
there  could  be  any  expectation  at  all  of  an  inter- 
change of  opinion. 

What  was  the  point  of  constitutional  law  at 
issue  ?  Whether  there  was  really  a  grant  of 
power  in  it,  as  had  all  at  once  been  supposed 
to  have  been  found  out,  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress, by  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  to  unite  with 
this  Government  one  State,  or  one  hundred,  all 
around  the  world?  He  could  not  think  but 
that,  on  this  question,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Senate  might  yet  be  found  to  concur  in  opinion 
with  him,  that  no  such  power  was  granted  to 
Congress. 

He  begged  leave  to  say — ^what  he  had  desired 
for  some  time  to  say — that  he  should  not  have 
manifested  an  impatience  so  unbecoming  to  his 
years  and  his  position  in  this  body,  to  obtain 
the  floor,  but  for  reasons  somewhat  personal 
to  himself.  A  certain  gentleman  elsewhere 
had  done  him  the  honor  to  recoUect  the  subject 
and  matter  of  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered 
in  executive  session  last  summer,  and  to  draw 
an  inference  from  a  passage  in  that  speech  in 
favor  of  these  resolutions  as  they  stand.  The 
process  by  which  an  argument  of  his  had  been 
made  to  support  this  measure  was  this:  the 
advocates  of  annexation,  like  many  of  its  op- 
ponents, had  assumed  that  this  power  to  unite 
to  this  Government  any  independent  foreign 
Vol.  XV.— 14 


nation  is  given  in  some  branch  or  another  of 
the  federal  constitution,  if  they  could  only  lind 
it  out.  He  repeated  what  he  said  then — that 
this  power  was  not  a  power  given  to  one  branch 
or  another — the  legislative  or  the  executive 
department  of  this  Government,  but  that  it  was 
held  by  our  masters,  the  people. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Woodbuby)  took  occasion  to  say,  in  tibe 
course  of  his  remarks  yesterday,  that  he  stands 
for  Congress  against  the  Executive  and  Senate. 
He  (Mr.  C.)  stood  for  our  masters,  the  people. 

In  going  on,  as  he  now  preferred  to  do,  by 
attempting  to  show  that  this  annexation  cannot 
be  consimimated  by  Congress,  he  did  nothing 
at  all  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  heretofore 
maintained.  He  but  tried  to  complete  the  dis- 
cussion then  only  half  completed.  He  still 
maint^ed  the  same  generaL  principles  in  the 
views  which  he  entertained  of  this  great  ques* 
tion. 

He  would  not  be  permitted — or  at  least  he 
was  not  required — to  travel  the  whole  of  the 
way  with  the  honorable  chairman  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Belations,  or  the  honorable 
and  able  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Bives,) 
or  his  friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Mobehead,) 
though  he  considered  them  first-rate  company. 
In  every  word  which  they  had  said  in  inter- 
preting this  particular  clause  of  the  constitution, 
which  says  that  "  new  States  may  be  admitted 
by  the  Congress  into  the  Union,"  he  concurred 
with  them ;  and  any  thing  he  could  say  upon 
the  subject  would  be  but  repeating  the  opinions 
entertained  by  them.  But  he  must  diverge 
from  them  on  a  part  of  the  journey.  He  un- 
derstood those  gentlemen  as  assuming  the 
proposition  that  the  constitution  gave  us  the 
power  to  annex  Texas  as  a  territory — not  as  a 
State ;  but  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power. 

He  must  pause  for  a  moment,  and  begin  this 
discussion  a  little  farther  back.  The  inquiry 
suggested  itself  to  him,  whether  tiiis  power  be- 
longs to  the  Federal  Government  at  all  or  not? 
or  whether  it  did  not  belong  to  our  masters — 
the  people  and  the  States  ?  If,  upon  this  pre- 
liminary and  transcendental  inquiry,  he  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  a  single  member  of  the  body,  still  it  would 
not  alter  the  great  constitutional  and  funda- 
mental position  which  he  maintained.  It 
seemed  to  him  the  occasion  was  a  fit  one  to 
speculate  a  little;  and  as  he  had  not  lately 
trespassed  much  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  trusted  it  would  not  be  unfit  or  improper 
to  speculafce  somewhat  in  advance  upon  this 
transcendental  question.  Has  any  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  power  to  annex  a  for- 
eign nation  to  this,  or  is  it  a  power  in  hands 
that  never  can  abuse  it — the  people  and  the 
States  ? 

Now,  permit  him  to  say  in  the  first  plft<^ 
that  the  public  mind  had  a  little  confused  itself 
upon  this  subject,  by  not  steadily  keeping  in 
view  the  real  gist  of  the  question.    We  found 
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ourselves  rnnning  into  error  in  regard  to  prece- 
dents— talking  about  Louisiana  and  Florida; 
and  because  tbey  came  in  by  treaty,  Texas 
must  come  in  hj  treaty.  But  this  joint  resolu- 
tion was  a  proposition  to  unite  two  independent 
nations — not  to  annex  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  a  foreign  nation.  Its  object  was  to  admit 
into  the  Union  an  entire  foreign  nation,  popu- 
lation, territory,  government,  and  institutions. 
Mr.  0.  dwelt  at  great  length  on  this  branch  of 
his  argument. 

To  say  that  there  was,  in  1787,  any  hope  in 
America  that  Canada  would  accede  to  a  union 
with  us,  was  to  assert  as  great  an  historical  ab- 
surdity as  to  say  that  there  was  any  hope  or 
expectation  that  the  University  of  Oxford,  or 
the  city  of  London,  would  join  our  confederacy. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  three  republics 
ftrom  the  Indies,  or  from  three  to  fifteen  from 
the  Iludson^s  Bay,  were  expected  to  join  the 
Union.  He  denied  that  the  clause  in  the  fourth 
article  in  the  constitution,  giving  the  power  to 
Congress  of  admitting  new  States  into  the 
Union,  was  given  with  the  most  remote  idea 
of  its  being  ever  applied  to  any  thing  but  do- 
mestic territory.  It  was  a  thing  they  never 
could  have  even  dreamed  of.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  did  not  contemplate  cases  in 
which  in  their  intercourse  with  other  nations 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  make  changes  of 
mere  border  territory;  but  if  even  that  was 
thought  of,  the  treaty-making  power  was  con- 
sidered all  suflScient  to  embrace  that  necessity. 
If  the  idea  ever  crossed  their  minds  of  giving 
the  power  to  Congress  of  annexing  foreign 
nations  to  the  Union,  they  would  h^ve  stated 
it  in  express  words ;  but  as  no  such  idea  was 
contemplated,  they  made  the  grant  what  it  is 
in  the  article  regulating  the  domestic  relations 
of  the  States  then  entering  into  the  confedera- 
tion. Mr.  C.  illustrated  his  position  on  this 
point  by  various  references  to  the  condition  of 
things  then  existing,  the  circumstances  influ- 
encing the  framers  of  the  constitution,  their 
jealousies  strongly  marked  against  every  thing 
foreign ;  and  then  he  asked  was  there  a  shadow 
of  probability  that  they  could  for  a  moment 
contemplate  the  accession  to  the  Union  of  for- 
eign nations,  or  think  of  conferring  a  power  on 
Congress  so  unlimited  as  to  admit  of  annexing 
any  or  all  foreign  nations,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tant or  dissimilar  ?  The  mere  requisition  that 
they  should  be  republican  Governments,  was 
not  the  sort  of  security  that  would  satisfy  such 
men  as  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  It 
would  not  do  to  say  that  every  country  knock- 
ing for  admission  with  its  bible  of  repubUoan- 
ism  under  its  arm,  could  come  into  the  Union. 
Pretence  would  not  do,  for  it  could  not  be 
known  what  was  in  the  heart.  Ko  union  could 
liave  been  contemplated  but  that  of  our  own 
people  and  our  own  territory,  trained  up  in  our 
own  republican  principles,  and  familiar  from 
infancy  with  our  institutions.  But  a  general 
rule  would  admit  Pagans,  Infidels,  Patc^onian 


savages,  or  Camanche  borderers,  provided  they 
came  with  the  scripture  of  republicanism  in 
their  hands  as  their  passport. 

Mr.  C.  then  proposed  to  review  two  aspects 
of  tlie  x>eriod  at  which  the  constitution  was 
formed;  one,  prior  to  its  adoption,  which  he 
would  call  the  view  outside  the  constitution ; 
the  other,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  which 
he  would  call  the  view  of  that  instrument  as  it 
exists,  and  as  it  explains  itself. 

Carrying  out  this  purpose,  he  made  an  elabo- 
rate sketch  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  old 
confederation,  which,  in  many  particulars,  he 
maintained,  were  much  greater  than  the  pow- 
ers now  exercised  by  Congress ;  yet  even  then, 
the  idea  that  one  State  could  exercise  any  au- 
thority to  bind  another,  or  that  they  could 
exercise  any  power  which  more  appropriiU^y 
belonged  to  the  people  in  their  primary  assem- 
blies, never  was  dreamed  of.  Hence  it  was 
the  people  that  made  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. That  was  an  act  affecting  our  for- 
eign relations,  boundaries,  alienation ;  an  act 
the  very  converse  of  accession  or  annexation 
of  territory ;  for  it  was  an  act  of  severance — a 
cutting  loose  from  foreign  connection.  It  was 
plain,  afterwards,  that  in  frannng  the  constita- 
tion,  when  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people 
was  to  be  delegated,  the  grant  was  intended  to 
be  in  express  terms,  such  as  the  power  to  de- 
clare war,  make  peace,  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  lay  taxes,  &c  But  no  such 
power  as  that  of  admitting  foreign  nations  into 
the  Union  was  delegated,  or  it  would  have  been 
also  explicitly  granted.  They  could  not  have 
overlooked  the  possibility  that  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  would,  in  the  event  of  admitting 
a  more  powerful  nation,  be  placing  ourselves 
under  the  Government  of  that  nation,  instead 
of  its  beinff  placed  under  our  Government.  Mr. 
C.  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  various  propositions  relative  to 
the  representation  of  new  States,  with  a  view 
of  showing  that  great  fears  were  even  enter- 
tained that  the  western  States  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  would,  in  time,  have  the  ascendency 
over  the  Atlantic  States ;  and  he  argned  that 
if  such  apprehensions  had  so  much  weight,  it 
was  ijnposdible  to  believe  that  the  extension  of 
this  source  of  jealousy,  which  the  admission  of 
foreign  States  would  necessarily  cause,  conld 
have  been  contemplated. 

Coming  to  the  second  review  of  the  period, 
and  opening  the  constitution  itself,  Mr.  0.  read 
the  grant  of  power  to  admit  new  States,  and 
inquired  whether  any  man  could  believe  that 
if  by  it  was  intended  the  tremendous  power  of 
admitting  new  States  in  any  part  of  the  world 
without  limitation  as  to  hiabits,  customs,  lan- 
guage, principles,  or  any  thing  but  the  semblance 
of  republicanism,  could  be  intended  without  a 
more  precise  and  explicit  definition  of  the  power 
to  admit  foreign  Governments.  Mr.  0.  dwelt  at 
very  great  length  on  this  view  of  the  subject^ 
and   quoted   numerous   authorities  to  prove 
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negatirely  that  no  stioh  yast  power  was  ever 
imagined  bj  the  framers  of  the  constitution. 

He  went  farther  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  (Mr.  Archer,) 
or  his  coUeagae  in  that  committee,  (Mr.  More- 
HEAD.)  in  relation  to  the  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  admit  foreign  territory ;  for  he  even 
denied  that  it  could  be  done  by  any  power  but 
the  primary  sovereign  power  of  me  people 
themselves,  in  their  own  previous  capacity, 
either  by  agreement  to  amend  the  constitution 
so  as  to  grant  the  express  power,  or  otherwise. 
He  therefore  differed  from  his  friends  from 
Virginia,  (Messrs.  Abohbr  and  Hivbs,)  and 
from  his  friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  More- 
head,)  inasmuch  as  he  denied  that  it  was  vested 
in  the  treaty-making  power.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  question  material  for  him  to  argue. 
The  treaty-making  power  had  been  exercised 
to  acquire  territory,  and  therefore  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject. 
He,  however,  vindicated  those  who  thought 
with  him  that  this  Government  had  no  consti- 
tntional  power  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United 
States. 

Beverting  to  the  power  assumed  by  the  joint 
resolution  under  discussion  of  annexing  Texas 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  he  concurred  fully  in  all 
that  had  been  said  on  that  subject  by  his  friends 
frtmi  Virginia  (Mr.  Kives)  and  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  MoRBHEAD.)  They  had  left  only  one 
point  untouched,  to  which  he  should  advert. 
It  was,  that  until  it  was  found  the  treaty  of 
la^t  session  had  no  chance  of  passing  the  Sen- 
ate, no  human  being,  save  one — no  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  this  Union,  or  out  of  this 
Union,  wise  or  foolish,  drimk  or  sober,  was 
ever  heard  to  breathe  one  syllable  about  this 
power  in  the  constitution  of  admitting  new 
States  being  applicable  to  the  admission  of  for- 
eign nations.  Governments,  or  States.  With 
one  exception,  till  ten  months  ago,  no  such  doc- 
trine was  ever  heard  of^  or  even  entertained. 
The  exception  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Macon  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  so  promptly  rebuked  that  the  insinu- 
ation was  never  again  repeated,  till  it  was  found 
neeesaary  ten  months  ago,  by  some  one — ^he 
would  not  say  with  Taxas  script  in  his  p9cket 
— but  certainly  with  Texas  annexation  very 
much  at  heart,  who  brought  it  forward  into  new 
life,  and  urged  it  as  the  only  proper  mode  of 
exercising  an  express  grant  of  the  constitution. 
Mr.  O.  dwelt  at  very  great  length  on  this  point, 
and  made  use  of  innumerable  illustrations  to 
enforce  the  arguments  he  drew  from  it,  that  it 
was  a  new  and  monstrous  heresy  on  the  con- 
BCitntion,  got  up,  not  fr^m  any  well-founded 
fiiith  in  its  orthodoxy,  but  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  carrying  a  measure  by  a  bare  minority  of 
Oonsress,  that  could  not  be  carried  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty-making  power. 


Thursday,  February  20. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  the  joint  resolution  from 
the  House  for  admitting  Texas  as  a  State  into 
the  Union, — the  question  being  on  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  Colquitt  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  for  about  an  hour  and  three- 
auarters  in  support  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
me  House  now  under  consideration.  It  had 
not  been  his  intention,  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session,  to  speak  on  the  snbject ;  for,  although 
he  had  given  it  his  most  anxious  consideration 
when  first  introduced,  in  expectation  of  a  much 
earlier  action  of  Congress,  he  had,  since  he 
found  it  so  long  protracted,  given  up  the  idea 
of  doing  more  than  recording  his  vote ;  and  he 
was  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  offer  more  than 
a  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  general  question, 
which  he  now  did  at  the  instance  of  some  of 
the  friends  of  annexation  not  themselves  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  discussion  without  further 
references  which  they  desired  to  make. 

He  found  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belations,  and  in  the  debate  upon  the 
question  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  that  the  main 
question  at  issue  was  tlie  power  of  Congress 
involved  in  the  mode  of  annexation  proposed 
by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  House.  He  should 
therefore  first  address  himself  to  that  point. 
He  would,  however,  premise  that,  if  he  should 
be  satisfied  by  proof  or  argument  that  there 
was  no  such  legislative  power  granted  by  the 
constitution,  he  would  say  to  his  friends,  stop, 
proceed  no  further  in  this  way.  But  if  it  turn- 
ed out,  as  he  had  full  confidence  it  would,  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  impediment,  then  he 
would  say  that  propriety,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country,  demanded  immediate 
action  in  the  way  proposed. 

He  had  been  a  little  surprised  to  find  some 
grave  Senators,  generally  very  liberal  in  their 
construction  of  constitutional  powers,  always 
ready  to  raise  constitutional  objections  against 
any  thing  that  did  not  square  with  their  own 
measures  or  opinions,  or  political  feelings. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it 
seemed  to  him,  based  almost  its  entire  argu- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  annex- 
ing Texas,  in  any  shape  or  form,  to  the  treaty- 
making  power.  And  even  some  of  the  gentle* 
men  on  the  other  side  take  it  for  granted  that, 
if  the  power  exists  in  the  treaty-making  power, 
it  must  be  under  limitation  as  subordinate  to 
some  other  power  in  the  constitution ;  while 
others  contend  it  does  not  belong  to  any  granted 
power,  but  is  held  in  reserve  by  the  people  in 
their  organic  primary  assemblies. 

But  the  deduction  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  is,  that  the  treaty-making  power 
alone  can  act  on  this  question,  having  the  en- 
tire and  only  power  of  making  contracts  or 
compacts  with  foreign  Governments.  It  holds 
that  legislative  action  is  unconstitutional. 
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Respectable  as  the  source  was  whence  this 
doctrine  came,  he  begged  leave  to  dissent  from 
these  deductions  in  all  their  particulars  and 
inferences. 

Mr.  0.  then  proceeded  with  each  of  these 
propositions,  asserting  in  broad  contrast  that, 
although  for  convenience,  the  treaty-making 
power  was,  under  certain  circumstances,  prop- 
erly resorted  to  in  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
yet  it  could  not  constitutionally  be  extended 
to  the  admission  of  a  foreign  State :  that  it  was 
only  by  Congress,  under  the  general  power  of 
admitting  new  States  granted  in  the  constitu- 
tion, that  a  foreign  State,  such  as  Texas  is, 
could  be  admitted ;  and  that,  even  if  there  was 
more  propriety  or  necessity  for  legislative  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
than  for  the  use  of  the  treaty -making  power,  it 
could  be  done  under  the  powers  which  Congress 
possessed  of  making  contracts  or  compacts. 

As  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  Texas 
as  a  new  State,  he  was  so  astonished  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  he  had 
often  to  question  himself  whether  those  who 
denied  the  power  were  really  serious,  or 
whether  they  only  did  so,  merely  to  give  icolor 
to  their  opposition.  In  proof  of  this,  ho  refer- 
red to  the  speech  made  last  session,  in  secret 
sestfion,  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Aroubr,)  on  the  treaty  of  annexation,  then  un- 
der discussion,  in  which  speech  the  acquisition 
of  Texas,  as  a  territory,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed, on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  independent 
power,  Government,  or  State,  complete  m  itself 
— a  nation  and  not  a  territory ;  whilst  now, 
the  same  Senator,  in  his  report,  declares  there 
is  no  constitutional  power  to  admit  Texas  by 
legislation  as  a  new  State,  but  refers  the  matter 
to  the  treaty-making  power,  as  the  only  con- 
stitutional mode  of  admitting  Texas  as  a  terri- 
tory I 

These  conflicting  positions  Mr.  C.  illustrated 
80  as  to  give  his  argument  great  point ;  but  he 
spoke  so  rapidly  that  the  reporters  could  not 
catch  suflicient  of  his  phraseology  to  do  him 
justice. 

As  to  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the 
Union,  it  was  clear  that  Congress  alone  pos- 
sessed the  power.  Now,  Texas  is  not  a  terri- 
tory, but  a  State — ^a  State  exactly  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Ehode  Island  or  North  Carolina  when 
admitted  into  the  Union — a  State,  complete  in 
itself,  independent,  with  its  own  government, 
sovereignty,  and  domain.  Its  similitude  went 
still  further ;  its  population  is  a  portion  of  our 
own  people,  speaking  our  language,  imbued 
with  our  republican  principles,  raised  under 
our  institutions,  educated  in  our  school  of  liber- 
ty, part  of  ourselves,  and  ready  to  enter  our 
Union  in  every  respect  as  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina  did ;  for  he  held,  and  would 
maintain  against  all  disposed  to  gainsay  it,  that, 
for  the  year  Rhode  Island  refused  to  come  into 
the  Union,  she  was  as  much  a  foreign  State — 
separated,  distinct,  independent,  completely  her 
own  mistress,  free  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she 


pleased— just  as  much  as  Texas  now  is.  And 
so  it  was  with  North  Carolina.  How  could  it 
be  said  they  were  neu>  States  made  or  rising 
out  of  territory  of  the  United  States?  Tliey 
never  belonged  to  the  United  States.  They 
were  not  territories.  They  did  not  give  a  foot 
of  their  domain  as  territory  to  the  Union. 
They  came  in  of  their  own  free  will,  and  inde- 
pendent sovereign  States.  Texas  was  in  the 
same  position :  the  only  difference  bdng  as  to 
the  time  and  proximity. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEITTATIVES. 

Thitbsday,  February  20. 
Ulectro-Magnetic  Telegraph. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kennedy  offered  an  amendment  to 
appropriate  $8,000  for  defraying  the  expenses 
for  the  year  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  said  sum  to  be  dis- 
bursed under  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  During  the  last  Congress,  he  said, 
an  appropriation  of  $30,000  had  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  this  telegraph.  He  had 
recently  received  a  communication  from  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  this  telegraph,  stating 
that  the  appropriation  was  entirely  expended, 
and  that  the  thing  must  rest  unless  some  funds 
were  appropriated.  It  was  in  contemplation, 
as  proposed  in  this  amendment,  to  put  it  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  out  a  tariff  of 
charges  for  the  transmission  of  information  by 
this  means.  It  was  supposed  that  tBe  receipts 
in  this  way  might  go  a  considerable  way  tow- 
ards defraying  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. Here  was  a  work  of  this  importance 
between  Baltimore  and  this  city,  which  was 
now  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  and  which, 
if  neglected,  and  suffered  to  remain  idle,  and 
without  attention,  would  ^  to  ruin.  There 
was  also,  as  was  known,  a  bill  now  on  die  table, 
for  the  extension  of  this  work  to  New  York. 
Gentlemen,  from  this  statement  of  facts,  most 
see  the  propriety  of  the  appropriation  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Thompson  inquired  if  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  proposed  to  establish  six  additional 
offices,  under  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  Were  we  to  have  a  new  department 
springing  up  here  ?  How  were  they  to  be  ap- 
pointed ?    By  the  Postmaster  General  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy  replied  that  the  biU  which  was 
before  the  House,  providing  for  the  extension 
of  this  work  to  New  York,  provided  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  whole  thing  by  law. 
In  the  mean  time,  here  was  this  telegraph  con- 
structed from  Baltimore  to  this  place;  and 
the  question  was,  should  it  be  continued  or 
not? 

Mr.  Thompson  was  unwilling  that  this  thing 
should  further  be  carried  on,  without  seeing 
the  use  of  it.  It  was  true,  it  might  be  of  some 
importance  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  that 
intelligence  should  be  transmitted  in  advance 
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of  the  mail ;  but  it  would  not  facilitate,  in  any 
degree,  such  transmission  to  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Until  the  bill  came  np,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  appropriation. 

The  question  was  taken  by  tellers,  and  agreed 
to— ajes  78,  noes  45. 


IK  SENATE. 

Friday,  February  21. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  from  the  House  for  admitting 
Texas  as  a  State  into  the  Union — ^the  question 
being  on  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Simmons,  in  coutinuation  of  his  remarks 
from  yesterday,  observed  that,  having  disposed 
of  the  preliminary  question  raised  by  Senators 
on  the  other  side,  touching  the  position  in  which 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Oarolina  stood  imme- 
diately after  the  other  States  had  adopted  the 
constitution,  he  would  now  proceed  to  the  main 
question — the  constitutional  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

It  was  to  him  a  subject  of  great  gratification 
to  find  that,  on  all  sides,  and  from  all  quarters 
of  the  Union,  different  as  were  the  opinions  of 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  this  debate, 
all  had  borne  testimony,  of  the  strongest  kind, 
of  the  deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

He  believed  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  to 
annexation  in  those  ^rtions  of  the  Union  with 
which  he  (Mr.  S.)  was  best  acquainted,  arose 
from  the  apprehensions  entertained  that  it 
would  break  into  the  constitution. 

Yesterday  a  new  view  had  been  presented,  in 
the  assertion  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
authorize  any  State  to  annex  to  itself  foreign 
territory.  He  agreed  with  the  Senator  who 
urged  this,  new  view,  that  although  every 
treaty  was  a  contract,  yet  every  contract  was 
not  a  treaty.  The  true  issue  was,  whether 
authority  could  be  given  by  Congress  to  a  State 
to  make  contracts  with  foreign  powers.  Now 
he  (Mr.  S.)  held  that  the  constitution  prohib- 
ited any  State  from  making  foreign  alliances  or 
compacts.  Would  not  a  contract  between 
Louisiana  and  Texas  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  inhibits 
a  State  from  making  foreign  alliances  or  com- 
pacts ?  If  this  power  coald  be  given  by  assent 
of  Congress,  why  could  it  not  be  extended  to 
the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  of  Mexico,  Central 
and  Sooth  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world? 

Here  Mr.  S..read  the  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  conmiented  upon  it  at  considerable 
length. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  discussions  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  and 
particularly  to  the  amendments  and  alterations 
made  in  relation  to  the  various  drafts  of  the 


fourth  article ;  deducing  from  these  discussions 
that  the  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the 
Union,  was  intended  to  apply  exdusively  to 
States  arising  out  of  the  territories  of  the  con- 
federating States. 

Mr.  S.  next  examined  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  treaty-making  power  was  based,  and 
drew  from  these  premises  the  condusion,  that 
to  that  power  alone  belonged  the  right  of  treat- 
ing with  foreign  nations  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory.  It  was  not,  he  held,  till  after 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  by  the 
treaty-making  power,  that  the  legislative  power 
could  come  into  play  for  the  admission  of  new 
States  formed  out  of  that  territory. 

He  then  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  question 
of  expediency,  maintaining  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
particularly  dangerous  and  inexpedient ;  where- 
as, if  left  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the 
developments  of  time  and  controlling  influ- 
ences, it  was  more  than  probable  the  event 
would  occur  satisfactorily  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Mebkiok  next  obtained  the  floor,  and 
addressed  the  Senate  for  about  two  hours, 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  joint  resolution  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  M.  said  that  the  final  hour  of  this  Con- 
gress was  rapidly  approaching,  and  each  mo- 
ment was  precious.  It  was  not  his  purpose, 
therefore,  to  consume  any  of  them  idly  or  wan- 
tonly ;  but  his  position  compelled  him,  on  this 
important  occasion,  to  consume  just  as  many, 
and  no  more,  as  might  bo  necessary  to  place 
himself  right  before  the  country,  and  to  present 
to  the  consideration  of  those  around  him,  some 
of  the  ideas  which  had  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind  during  the  progress  of  this  discussion. 
We  were  engaged  in  no  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion. We  had  in  hand  a  subject  which  con- 
cerned the  fate  of  empires,  and  which  was  to 
affect,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  through  ages  yet  to 
come,  millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In 
the  consideration  of  so  grave  and  so  momentous 
a  subject,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  states- 
man, in  so  vast  a  matter,  should  seek  a  judi- 
cious line  of  action  in  the  sublime  light  of  rea- 
son. Firmly  determined  that  this  frame  of 
mind  should  guide  him,  if  possible,  he  had 
striven  to  bring  himself  to  it,  and  he  hoped  he 
had  succeeded,  and  doubted  not  that  other  gen- 
tlemen had  made  the  same  effort,  with  probably 
more  success.  Still,  it  could  not  but  strike  his 
mind  as  strange,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  we  should  find  opinion  upon  this  question 
very  nearly  divided ;  and,  without  intending  to 
reflect  upon  any,  he  regretted  to  see  how  difll- 
cult  it  was  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, passion,  and  interest.  It  might  be  his  case. 
He  did  not  claim  exemption  from  the  general 
imperfections  of  mankind.  He  hoped  that  in 
our  councils  the  advice  of  the  immortal  poet 
Bums  would  be  borne  in  mind — 

"  Calmly  to  scan 
Oar  fellow  man  ;  ^— 
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and  he  trnsted  he  might  be  pennitted  to  invoke 
for  himself  the  benefit  of  this  wholesome  and 
wise  admonition,  and  for  those  with  whom  he 
associated  here — ^to  whom,  perhaps,  the  opin- 
ions he  was  about  to  announce  might  possibly 
be  unacceptable. 

The  course  of  this  debate,  in  the  order  which 
had  been  pursued,  had  wisely  and  appropri- 
ately postponed  all  considerations  of  expediency, 
however  urgent  and  striking  they  might  be,  to 
the  primary,  and  deeper,  and  more  vital  ques- 
tion that  had  arisen,  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  effect  the  end  proposed  by  the 
Joint  resolution  now  before  the  Senate. 

He  agreed  that  this  order  was  right ;  and  he 
concurred  most  cordially  and  fully  in  the  senti- 
ment so  eloquently  expressed  by  his  honorable 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Ohoate,)  a  few 
days  since,  when  he  said  of  Texas,  that  were 
she  a  terrestrial  paradise — ^her  sdnds  all  gold — 
her  streams  imperial  nectar,  and  her  trees  bear- 
ing golden  fruit — were  she  to  give  us  perpetual 
peace  and  liberty — yet,  if  the  deed  proposed  to 
be  done,  be  forbidden  by  our  sacred  constitu- 
tion, she  should  not  come  into  our  Union.  We 
had  all  registered  in  heaven  oaths  to  observe 
the  obligations  of  that  sacred  instrument,  under 
which  we  had  all  been  educated,  and  to  evince 
our  veneration  for  our  fathers  who  framed  it. 
Tliere  could  be  no  Senator  here  who  did  not 
feel  the  weight  and  high  responsibility  of  the 
obligation,  as  well  as  his  honorable  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  to  observe  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  our  sacred  charter  of  liberty.  But  his  hon- 
orable friend  must  excuse  him,  if  he  told  him 
that  he  (Mr.  Ohoate)  was  not  the  only  de- 
fender and  advocate  on  this  floor  of  that  in- 
strument ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  argument  which  he  advanced  the 
other  day,  would  be  to  tear  in  tatters  that 
sacred  instrument — strip  It  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions— ^mutilate  it,  and  render  it  inadequate  to 
accomplish  those  glorious  ends  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

Satubday,  February  22. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States — ^the  question  immediately  pend- 
ing being  a  proposition  for  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  HuNTiNOTOW,  in  continuation  of  his  re- 
marks of  yesterday,  addressed  the  Senate  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  ohiefiy  on  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  the  measure  of  annexation.  He  argued 
that  we  had  more  territory  than  we  could  for 
ages  to  come  occupy,  and  consequently  had  no 
occasion  for  the  aadition  of  Texas. 

He  dissented  from  all  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buohanan)  on 
the  expediency  of  immediate  action,  and  urged 
the  propriety  of  taking  longer  time  to  consider 
the  matter. 

He  recapitulated  the  arguments  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Mobbhbad,)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Ohoate,) 
with  which,  in  the  main,  he  concurred. 

In  conclusion,  he  eulogized  the  constitution, 
and  invoked  Senators  to  preserve  it  inviolate. 

Mr.  Ashley  said  he  rose  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate upon  this  occasion,  embarrassed  by  a  very 
severe  cold,  and  embarrassed  by  tlie  position 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  in  consequence  of 
the  able  arguments  which  had  been  heard 
upon  this  question.  Situated,  however,  as  he 
was,  he  would  feel  that  he  was  recreant  to  the 
duty  he  owed  to  the  noble  State  which  had 
oon&ded  to  him  the  position  that  he  now  oc- 
cupied, if  he  should  saffer  this  question  to  pass 
without  doing  something  more  than  to  give  his 
silent  vote.  When  he  said  that  this  whole  sub- 
ject was  a  new  one  to  him,  and  that  he  had  had 
no  further  opportunity  of  examining  it  than 
that  which  he  had  acquired  since  he  had  been 
a  member  of  this  body,  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing, perhaps,  that  he  should  adopt  what  had 
been  adopted  by  gentlemen  who  had  preceded 
him.  The  course  of  this  debate  had  been  sur- 
prising to  him — ^perhaps  for  want  of  informa- 
tion. He  spoke  of  the  mode  in  which  this  ques- 
tion had  been  argued — ^the  mode  of  coustruing 
the  opinions  and  Judgment  and  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers,  which  had  been  set  down  not  hy 
any  course  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

Let  him  ask  gentlemen  if  it  had  ever  occurred 
before  that  an  argument  had  been  made  use  of 
for  ascertaining  what  were  the  motives  of  a 
large  body  of  individual^,  by  referring  to  the 
motives  of  a  small  number  ?  The  convention 
that  framed  the  constitution  was  a  body  of 
men  as  large  as  those  who  composed  this 
assembly — somewhat  larger,  he  believed.  And 
whose  opinions  had  been  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  motives  of  that  body  ?  The  opinions  of  Mr. 
Madison,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Luther  Martin, 
and  some  two  or  three  other  individuals ;  and 
the  motives  of  these  few  were  taken  as  the 
motives  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  convention. 
Take  one  of  your  statutes — ^take  the  post-oflSce 
law,  which  we  had  been  acting  upon  during 
the  present  session  of  Oongress:  some  half 
dozen  gentlemen  had  spoken  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  passed  through  by  a  majority  of  83. 
When  that  law  comes  to  be  questioned  in  a 
court  of  justice,  would  it  not  be  extraordinarj 
if  the  opinions  of  those  half  dozen  who  had 
spoken  upon  the  subject  should  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  opinions  of  all.  and  the  general 
opinion  of  the  whole  assembly  should  be  dis- 
regarded? It  was  to  his  apprehension  the 
strangest  course  imaginable,  that  we  are  to  re- 
sort to  the  motives  of  a  few  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  those  which  governed 
the  whole  body.  He  would,  in  any  case,  grant 
the  propriety  of  going  back  to  contemporaneous 
history  for  ascertaining  an  expression  of  the  sit- 
uation of  the  whole  country;  but  be  would 
not  grant  the  propriety  of  examining  the  opin- 
ion of  three  or  four  men. 
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Under  what  oircomstances  had  this  argnment 
been  made  use  of?  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  doubts  as  to  power  ?  For  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  constmotion  upon  the  face  of  that 
which  admits  of  doubt  ?  No :  for  no  such  pur- 
pose ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  doubt  to 
destroy  the  plain  and  obvious  construction  on 
the  face  of  the  constitution.  Was  not  this  true  ? 
Had  not  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Bites,) 
and  bj  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
MoREHBAD,)  and  every  other  gentleman  on  that 
side,  been  directed  to  that  object  ? 

This  mode  of  proceeding  was  different  from 
any  course  which  he  had  ever  seen  passed  when 
a  question  of  construction  came  up  for  adjudi- 
cation before  a  court  of  justice. 

He  would  be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  claim- 
ed that  this  territory  belongs  to  us  now ;  that 
we  had  never  parted  with  it ;  that  we  had  no 
power  to  part  with  it.  He  claimed  that,  by  the 
concurrent  authority  of  every  prominent  man 
in  the  country,  we  did  acquire  Texas  by  the 
treaty  of  1803.  This  had  been  assented  to  by 
all — ^by  the  public  ministers  on  both  sides,  and 
recognized  by  the  Spanish  minister  himself. 
Assuming  that  as  true,  then — and  he  had  heard 
many  men  admit  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
and  yet  deny  that  Texas,  in  consequence  of  the 
subsequent  action  of  this  Government,  continued 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
— ^how  did  she  lose  her  citizenship  or  national- 
ity by  any  act  to  which  she  did  not  consent? 


HOUBB  OF  BEFBESENTATiyEa 

Satubdat,  February  22. 
Magnetic  Telegraph. 

The  amendment  appropriating  $8,000  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph between  the  city  of  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, for  the  current  year  ending  on  the  1st 
February  next ;  the  said  sum  to  be  disbursed 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  being  under  consideration, 

Mr.  McKay  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to — ^yeas  112,  nays  64. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  February  24. 

Florida  and  Iowa, 

Mr.  Bbbbibn,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  back  without  amendment, 
and  favorably  to  its  passage,  the  bill  from  the 
House  for  the  admission  of  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Florida  into  the  Union. 

Annexation  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to 
the  Umted  States — the  question  immediately 


pending  being  a  proposition  for  indefinite  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  Dayton  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  for  nearly  two  hours. 

Ho  remarked  that  he  was  impelled  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  not  only  by  his  own  feelings, 
but  under  the  request  of  the  legislature  of  his 
State.  It  had  been  well  said,  tliat  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before ;  and  to  his 
mind  the  shadow  of  events  yet  in  futurity,  with 
regard  to  this  Union,  seemed  to  grow  darker  as 
projects  of  the  nature  of  that  before  us  became 
probable  events. 

He  objected  to  the  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration, as  being  defective  in  every  partic- 
ular ;  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  form,  phra- 
seology, and  every  thing  that  could  constitute 
an  act  of  constitutional  national  legislation. 

He  entered  into  a  critical  and  mmute  review 
of  the  wording  of  the  joint  resolution.  It 
wanted,  Qi^  said,)  in  the  first  place,  specifica^ 
tion  of  details ;  yet  there  was  one  distinct  enu- 
meration— that  Coneress  had  power  over  the 
whole  matter.  On  his  side  of  tiie  House,  he 
and  his  friends  denied  this  power.  On  this 
point  he  and  they  took  issue  at  once  against  the 
friends  of  annexation.  He  investigated  the 
arguments  in  support  of  the  constitutional 
power,  and  rejected  every  construction  adopted 
in  support  of  those  arguments.  He  referred 
to  Mr.  JefTerson's  opinions,  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  his  view  of  the  subject. 

He  quoted  the  clause  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  constitution,  to  the  efiTect  that  ^^  new  States 
niay  be  admitt^  into  this  Union  by  the  Con- 
gress," &c. ;  and  proposed  to  examine  tins 
clause  in  reference  to  two  tests  or  rules  of  con- 
struction sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority. 
These  two  rules,  are : 

First :  The  construction  of  statutes  depends 
on  the  intention,  to  be  collected  from  a  partic- 
ular provision,  or  from  the  general  context. 

Second :  A  thing  which  is  in  the  letter  of  the 
statute,  is  not  within  the  statute,  unless  it  be 
the  intention  of  the  makers. 

With  these  tests  Mr.  D.  proceeded  to  an 
elaborate  and  technical  investigation  of  the 
legal  bearing,  meaning,  definitions,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  power  given  by  the  fourth  dauso 
of  the  constitution. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  commented 
at  some  length  upon  the  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  Saturday  touching 
the  fact,  whether  annexation  was  or  was  not  a 
prominent  issue  in  the  State  of  New  York  at 
the  late  elections,  Mr.  D.  maintaining  that  it 
was  not  a  prominent  issue. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  technical  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  power  to  admit  new 
States ;  and  deduced  from  the  general  context 
of  the  whole  constitution,  that  the  power  was 
intended  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States  growing  dut  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  He  drew  an  analo^^^ 
from  the  power  given  by  the  constitution  to 
the  judicial  department ;  and  argued  that  the 
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same  constmction  which  annexationists  ap- 
plied to  the  fourth  section  of  the  constitution, 
would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial 
department  to  all  the  foreign  nations  of  the 
world. 

He  stated  difficulties  which  appeared  to  him 
insurmountahle  in  reference  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  thus  admitted ;  con- 
tending that  if  admitted  at  once,  as  proposed, 
foreigners  now  in  Texas,  and  owing  allegiance 
to  the  sovereignties  under  which  they  were 
born,  would  come  without  any  probation  or 
guards  into  the  fruition  of  citizenship,  whilst 
foreigners  arriving  at  any  of  our  own  ports, 
have  to  wait  five  years,  and  go  through  various 
forms  of  law  before  they  can  become  citizens. 
He  had  also  dwelt  on  the  constitutional  imped- 
iment with  regard  to  the  representation  of 
Texas  in  Congress,  by  citizens  of  Texas,  until 
they  shall  have  been  in  the  Union  for  seven 
or  nine  years.  Besides,  representation  would 
be  given  for  Mexican  peasants,  and  Indians, 
now  admitted  to  citizenship  in  Texas.  He  had 
another  objection :  it  was  to  the  extension  of 
the  representation  of  negro  population. 

Mr.  D.  took  the  ground,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Congress  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  a  blow  against  Btate  rights ;  and  he 
protested  against  it^  as  a  measui^e  calculated 
to  make  the  small  States  vassals  and  dependents 
upon  the  large  States.  He  contended,  that  if 
Kew  Jersey  at  the  time  of  the  confederation  had 
foreseen  the  probability  or  possibility  of  such  an 
exercise  of  this  power,  neither  she  nor  any  of  the 
small  original  States  would  have  consented  to 
such  a  dangerous  alliance.  They  were  induced 
to  join  the  Union  under  the  promises  and  belief 
that  the  sovereignty  and  equality  of  the  States, 
whether  large  or  small,  would  be  preserved  in- 
violate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  he  contended,  that  the  extension  of  the 
confederation  to  foreign  States  was  a  breach  of 
faith  to  the  original  small  States,  which  must 
prove  their  destruction. 

He  next  argued  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
and  maintained  that  the  power  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  that  end  was  connned  to  tiie  territory  of 
the  Union ;  and,  outside  of  the  territory,  only 
to  its  citizens  and  property — over  its  army  and 
navy,  for  instance,  and  shipping,  &c.  In 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
Hbndbbson,)  with  reference  to  the  hope  he 
expressed  that  Cuba  would  yet  be  ours,  Mr.  D. 
took  an  extensive  view  of  the  possibility  of  that 
principle  being  carried  out,  if  once  begun,  until 
the  genius  of  America,  in  the  shape  of  the  buxom 
goddess  that  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
would  stride  from  province  to  province,  and 
from  island  to  island,  plucking  down  the  flags 
of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  raising  in 
their  stead  the  floating  stripes  and  stars  of  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  again  of  the  principle  that  Texas, 
which  he  understood  now  admits  foreigners  to 
citizenship  upon  six  months'  residence,  and 
when  admitted  into  this  Union,  would  thus 


bring  foreigners  into  oar  citizenship  five  years 
sooner  than  they  could  under  our  conadtution 
obtain  it,  Mr.  D.  supposed  the  only  way  the 
friends  of  annexation  could  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty, would  be  by  resorting  to  a  latitudinous 
construction  of  the  constitution ;  and,  touching 
upon  this  point,  he  accused  the  party  whidi 
made  the  loudest  declamation  about  strict  con- 
struction with  being  the  most  nnscrupolous  in 
adopting  latitudinous  construction  when  it 
suited  their  purpose. 

Adverting  to  the  second  section  of  the  joint 
resolution,  requiring  (as  he  conceived)  the 
mines,  minerals,  &c.,  to  be  given  to  the  United 
States,  he  asked  how  much  of  the  fossil  world 
it  was  expected  Texas  would  convey  to  the 
Government,  and  how  much  of  the  territory 
covering  her  iron  and  coal  mines.  His  object 
was  to  show  the  indefiniteness  of  the  spednca- 
tions  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Walker  interposed  to  let  the  Senator 
know  that,  in  the  joint  resolution  which  pass- 
ed the  House,  that  clause  had  been  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Dayton  resumed,  and  explained  that  he 
was  drawn  into  mistake  by  tlie  printed  bill  he 
found  on  his  table. 

Taking  the  correct  bill  now  put  into  hb 
hands  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  he 
examined  it,  and  objected  to  its  provisions  in 
detail.  He  objectea  to  the  supervisory  power 
awarded  to  the  General  Government  of  looking 
into  the  domestic  affairs  of  Texas,  and  regolat- 
ing  the  payment  of  her  debts.  He  asked  how 
would  South  Carolina  feel  if  the  supervisory  eye 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  directed  to  her 
domestic  affairs  and  relations?  She  would  not, 
he  said,  endure  it  one  moment.  In  reference 
to  Texas,  it  was  a  nugatory  provision ;  for  the 
Federal  Government  could  never  exercise  the 
control  assumed.  He  said  that,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  eye  of  nations,  the  very 
recognition  of  this  supervision  would  compel  us 
to  pay  the  debts  of  Texas.  We  have,  he  remark- 
ed, enough  of  repudiating  States  in  the  republic; 
if  we  admit  another,  with  the  badge  of  repu- 
diation on  her  back,  it  will  be  our  own  fault, 
and  a  matter  of  just  reproach. 

He  examined  the  third  section  of  the  joint 
resolution,  and  characterized  it  as  most  delu- 
sive. Nobody  could  suppose  the  whole  State 
of  Texas,  now  a  slave  State,  would  ever  con- 
sent to  let  any  States  formed  out  of  her  terri- 
tory become  free  States.  It  was  all  gross  de- 
lusion. 

The  people  of  the  North,  he  contended,  had 
ever  acted  fairly  by  their  brethren  of  the 
South.  They  had  consented  to  the  admission 
of  Statei  for  State,  free  and  slave ;  and  even 
now,  Florida  on  the  one  side  and  Iowa  on  the 
other,  awaited  but  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
Executive  to  come  into  the  Union,  preserving 
the  balance. 

Looking  to  the  admission  of  the  thirteen 
States  since  the  confederation  began,  nine  came 
in  without  any  dissent.    He  stated  by  States 
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the  votes  given  on  the  admission  of  each.  On 
this  ground  he  defended  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  aspersion  cast  upon  her  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  having  been  the 
constant  opponent  of  the  admission  of  new 
States. 

He  concluded  with  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  the 
constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving 
that  sacred  instrument 

Mr.  Abcheb  said  he  had  become  very  sensible 
that  the  motion  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate,  and  which  lie  had  himself  pro- 
posed, was  not  the  true  way  of  bringing  the 
sentiments  of  this  body  to  the  test.  He  had 
supposed  when  he  reported  the  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations,  adverse 
to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House,  that* the  question  would  come  up  upon 
the  resolutions  from  the  committee.  He  was 
advised  that  it  would  not;  and  he  then  sub- 
mitted the  motion  for  indefinite  postponement. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  present  no  question  at 
all  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  under  consid- 
eration. He  therefore  proposed  to  withdraw 
that  motion,  if  the  Senate  would  give  their  gen- 
eral consent — ^for  the  general  consent  was  re- 
quired in  cases  where  the  yeas  and  nays  had 
been  cidled — ^that  the  real  question  presented 
might  be  upon  the  resolution  from  the  other 
branch  of  Congress,  to  which  some  gentlemen 
might  wish  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  "WooDBUBY  wished  to  know  which  mo- 
tion the  honorable  chairman  referred  to. 

Mr.  Aboheb.  The  motion  upon  indefinite 
postponement. 

Mr.  Haywood.  The  question  then  recurs 
upon  the  resolutions  now  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  motion  of  in- 
definite postponement  was  withdrawn. 

The  Chaib  then  explained  that  the  House 
joint  resolution  was  now  up  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Bebrikn  said  he  had  hoped  that,  upon  a 
question  so  grave  and  interesting  as  this  was — 
one  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  very  earnest 
discussion,  we  should  not  be  pressed  without 
notice  to  its  final  decision  by  calling  the  ques- 
tion. He  desired  to  express  his  views  to  the 
Senate  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  particularly  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  this  question. 
With  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  he  would 
endeavor  to  do  so ;  but  he  would  ask  that  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  might  not  be  precipitated 
by  an  immediate  call  for  the  vote ;  ana  as  he 
had  been  necessarily  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Senate 
elsewhere  until  the  present  moment,  he  would 
avail  himself  of  their  indulgence  to  proceed  in 
the  discussion  this  afternoon,  if  they  would 
consent  to  take  a  recess  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hannboak  moved  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  till  4  o^clock. 

ytt.  Sbvixb  suggested  to  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  the  propriety  of  going  for 
a  short  time  into  executive  session. 


Here  some  conversational  discussion  as  to 
this  proposition  ensued ;  and  the  suggestion  was 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bebbibn  said  the  Senate  would  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
get  back  by  4  o^dock,  no  provision  having  been 
made  for  this  recess. 

The  hour  of  five  was  named,  and  agreed  upon. 

EvssnKo  Session. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 

[Mr.  Bebbiek,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
being  indisposed,  did  not  address  the  Senate.] 

Mr.  MoDuFFiB  said  he  had  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  single  note  of  preparation,  or  the 
slightest  expectation  of  saying  any  thing  upon 
this  question  now,  or  at  any  luture  time.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  to- 
night, and  with  that  expectation  he  had  left  a 
sick  bed  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  this 
measure.  In  order,  however,  that  the  precious 
time  of  the  Senate  might  not  be  misspent,  so 
far  as  this  question  was  concerned,  he  was  will- 
ing, with  scarcely  the  physical  ability  to  stand 
upon  his  feet,  to  say  all  that  he  deemed  most 
important  that  he  should  say  upon  this  subject. 
He  thought,  however,  that  he  was  better  pre- 
pared, as  many  others  had  frequently  found,  in 
the  circumstance  that  he  had  made  no  prepa- 
ration at  all.  When  we  have  any  thing  to  say 
impromptu,  we  are  very  apt  to  think  more  in- 
tensely upon  it  than  when  we  lean  upon  pre- 
vious preparation. 

He  should  proceed,  then,  at  once  to  the 
great  preliminary  question :  Has  Congress  the 
power  to  admit  a  new  State  into  the  Union, 
arising  without  the  limits  of  the  original  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States?  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  only  question  involved  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  an  alternative  view  that  must 
be  perfectly  obvious,  arising  from  the  general 
arguments  maintained  by  every  Senator  on  tlie 
other  side.  He  believed  there  was  not  a  Sen- 
ator who  had  addressed  the  Chair  on  that  side 
of  the  house,  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  honora- 
ble Senator  n'om  Massachusetts,)  who  had  not 
admitted  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  one  of  its  departments,  may  ac- 
quire territory,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  admit  new  States,  erected 
out  of  that  territory  thus  acquired.  Now  he 
contended  that  this  proposition  could  not  be 
maintained,  without  totally  abandoning  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution. 
What  was  the  elementary  proposition  laid  down 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  only  one  upon  which 
honorable  Senators  could  stand  ? 

It  was  a  very  brief  clause  of  the  constitution 
— ^that  *^  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union.^^  But  in  this  there  is  no  such  lim- 
itation as  presumed.  Senators  must  stand  upon 
the  plain  express  grant  as  it  is,  or  they  can 
stand  upon  no  ground  at  all.  There  were  no 
other  means  by  which  they  could  reach  this 
great  object     How  did  the  question  stand, 
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then  ?  Did  the  framers  of  the  constitation  in- 
tend that  Congress  should  admit  new  States 
which  should  arise  upon  any  other  territory 
than  this  ?  Are  we  confined  to  this  territory, 
or  are  we  not  ?  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  ^Mr.  Choatb,)  and  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives,)  said  the 
power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  States  was 
confined  to  territory  within  the  limits  of  this 
Union ;  and  yet  they  admit  that  if  the  treaty- 
making  power  acquires  territory,  we  can,  one 
hundred  years  hence,  admit  States  arising 
upon  that  territory.  Such  a  doctrine  as  this 
was  in  violation  of  the  constitution  in  every 
sense.  This  was  the  simple  alternative:  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  either  intended — as 
honorable  Senators  had  said — to  confine  the 
power  of  Congress  to  the  admission  of  territory 
that  existed  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or 
there  was  no  limitation  at  all  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  territory. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  had 
devoted  about  one-half  of  his  argument  to 
demonstrate  a  proposition  which  was  self-evi- 
dent, that  the  treaty-making  power  is  exercised 
by  the  President  and  the  Senate.  What  is  a 
treaty-making  power  ?  What  is  a  treaty  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  A 
treaty  is  a  compact  with  a  foreign  nation,  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Senate,  two-thirds 
concurring.  The  honorable  Senator  made  a 
very  great  advance  in  his  argument  by  saying 
that  the  power  to  make  treaties  was  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  President  and  Senate.  In 
sustaining  this  proposition,  the  honorable  Senar 
tor  had  devoted  an  hour  and  a  half  to  prove 
what  was  self-evident,  and  written  upon  the 
face  of  the  constitution.  He  (Mr.  McD.)  did 
not  believe  a  word  was  said  by  that  gentleman 
as  to  what  were  the  proper  subjects  for  a 
treaty,  and  that  belonged  to  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress.  Did  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  find  in  the  constitution  such  a  rule 
as  this,  that  territory  can  only  be  acquired  first 
by  the  treaty-making  power,  and  then  admitted 
by  Congress?  It  was  not  so  written  in  the 
constitution.  They  must  have  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  by  some  ingenious  metaphysical  pro- 
cess ;  and  although  he  was  once  in  some  degree 
a  metaphysician  himself — he  thanked  God  he 
was  not  so  now — ^he  confessed  he  was  really 
unable  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  had  brought  themselves  to  such 
a  conclusion.  It  was  ingenious  beyond  all 
comprehension,  to  show  that  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  had  actually  limited  the  power 
of  Congress  to  the  admission  of  new  States 
arising  upon  the  territory  then  existing  within 
the  Union,  and  yet,  that  they  meant  that  we 
should  only  acquire  foreign  territory  by  an 
inferior  power  of  the  Grovemment.  If  this 
argument  was  really  just,  why  was  it  not  so 
written  upon  the  face  of  the  constitution  ?  Was 
it  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  ?  Was  there 
any  thing  said  there  to  prove  that  territory  can 


be  acquired  at  all  by  the  treaty-making  power? 
No ;  the  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty 
T(  as  not  set  down  in  the  constitution  by  any 
express  grant.  Which  was  the  power,  the  leg- 
islative or  the  treaty-making  power  ?  H<Hior- 
able  Senators  said  it  must  be  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  maintained  their  arguments  by 
raising  analogies  of  other  Governments — because 
in  the  Governments  of  Europe  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  acquire  territory  by  treaty.  Did  they 
not  recollect  that,  in  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
the  war-making  and  treaty-making  power  were 
vested  in  roycd  hands  ?  In  England  it  is  the 
Queen  who  declares  war  in  all  her  miuesty. 
It  is  the  Queen  who  wields  the  lance  of  Mara. 
In  all  the  powers  of  Europe  the  royal  or  miniB- 
terial  powers  declare  war,  and  make  war,  and 
terminate  war  by  treaties.  With  them  the  war- 
making  and  treaty-making  powers  are  vested 
in  the  same  hands.  You  find  that  territory 
is  acquired  by  the  same  hands.  And  how  was 
it  with  us  ?  There  was  one  mode  of  acquiring 
territory,  which  every  Senator  here  admitted — 
and  h  e  was  sure  the  humblest  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  must  hav^  had  that  in  mind — 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  Congress,  and 
that  was  by  conquest.  The  power  of  declaring 
war  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  power  of  carrying 
on  that  war,  and  all  the  powers  connected  with 
it — ^the  power  of  raising  aa  army,  and  the 
power  of  keeping  navies — ^the  power  of  raisins 
revenue  to  sustain  those  armies  and  navies,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  war, — all  were  given  ex- 
clusively to  Congress,  as  well  as  the  power  to 
declare  and  to  make  war.  Suppose  some  wrong 
to  be  committed  upon  the  United  States  by 
Mexico,  which  the  United  States  should  deem 
sufficient  justification  for  the  declaration  of  a 
war  of  conquest  against  Mexico ;  suppose  that 
war  was  to  be  declared  to-morrow :  who  would 
declare  it  ?  Go  further :  suppose  the  country 
conquered.  Tou  have  sent  fifty  thousand  men 
by  land,  and  fifty  thousand  by  sea  by  a  navy 
of  fifty  ships  of  war — all  by  the  direction  of 
Congress :  Suppose  the  territory  of  all  Mexico 
proper  conquered :  Is  not  that  a  form  of  acqui- 
sition conformable  to  the  constitution?  He 
doubted  whether  the  idea  of  purchasing  terri- 
tory with  money  ever  entered  into  the  heads 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  at  all.  But 
to  follow  out  this  idea  of  conquering  Mexica 
We  conquer  Mexico :  the  powers  of  that  Gov- 
ernment submit:  what  agency  had  we  with 
the  treaty-making  power  in  this  acquisition? 
It  was  true,  the  President  and  his  council  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  had  his  important 
iiinctions  in  carrying  on  this  war;  but  he 
merely  had  an  office,  to  perform  under  Con- 
gress, like  every  other  agent.  The  war  is 
ended,  and  the  conquest  made.  Would  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tell  him 
if  that  conquest  would  not  be  complete— if  our 
title  to  it  would  not  be  complete — without 
consulting  the  President  and  the  Senate,  the 
treaty-making  power  ? 
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To  be  sure,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  we 
should  not  conquer  the  whole  territory,  but 
onlj  some  of  the  northern  provinces,  in  order 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  remaining  provinces  it 
would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  treaty;  but 
even  in  that  case  the  conquest  was  made ;  the 
whole  thing  was  complete,  and  the  President 
and  Senate  in  the  paltry  act  of  ratification  did 
nothing  more  than  the  clerk  who  recirds  the 
conqu^   made  through  the  agency  of  the 

Eower  belonging  to  Congress;  and  yet  this 
ttie  treaty-making  power — this  power,  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  and  his  council,  the 
Senate — was  regarded  by  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  as  the  great  conservative 
power  to  which  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution looked  for  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
try against  the  iniquity  and  wickedness  of  the 
whole  Government — against  the  President, 
Senate,  and  all  the  members  of  the  national  leg- 
islature, acting  together ! 

Thus,  the  principal  mode  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory, in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  was  by  war — which  power 
they  exclusively  delegated  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  appeared  to  him  that  if 
we  were  to  distinguish  between  the  powers  of 
acquiring  territory,  we  must  naturally  refer  to 
the  power  which  only  can  declare  war. 

Suppose  another  case.  Tliere  was  but  one 
other  mode,  he. believed — for  he  looked  upon 
cdscovery  as  no  mode  at  all — in  which  territory 
could  be  acquired,  and  that  was  by  purchase. 
Now,  in  regard  to  this  thing  of  purchase,  if  his 
historical  reading  had  not  misled  him,  or  if  his 
memory  was  correct  as  to  what  he  had  read, 
he  was  rather  under  the  impression  that  politi- 
cal philosophers  in  England,  in  speaking  of  the 
acquisition  of  dominion  over  that  territory  by 
WUliam  the  Conqueror  and  his  associates,  set  it 
down  as  title  acquired  by  purchase,  and  held 
the  expenses  incurred  in  acquiring  that  territory 
as  quite  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase. He  should  say,  asa rule,  that  the  power 
in  the  Government  that  could  acquire  terri- 
tory by  conquest,  naturally  implied  that  the 
power  was  vested  in  that  department  also,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  to  acquire  it  by  pur- 
chase. 

But  there  was  a  much  stronger  reason  than 
this.  Suppose  we  buy  Texas  or  Mexico  for 
money  by  making  a  specific  contract,  as  in  the 
case  of  Louisiana  or  Florida;  Louisiana  for 
fifteen  millions,  and  Florida  for  ten  millions : 
what  are  the  elements  of  the  contract  ?  What 
were  the  elements  of  the  contract  ?  We  con- 
tracted to  pay  them  ten  and  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Could  the  President,  with  two-thirds 
or  three-thirds  of  the  Senate,  raise  one  cent  of 
this  money  ?  Could  they  raise  one  cent  of  rev- 
enue t  Could  they  raise  money  enough  to  pay 
their  own  salaries  ?  They  had  no  power  at  aU 
in  the  collection  of  it;  and  yet  they  are  to 
make  a  contract,  which  consists  in  paying 
money  on  our  part,  without  the  power  to  raise 


one  cent  of  it  I  This  was  against  all  analogy. 
It  was  against  all  those  analogies  drawn,  not 
from  the  practices  of  other  Governments,  but 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  express  grants. 

Congress  had  the  express  grant  of  raising 
revenue,  and  appropriating  money ;  but  gentle- 
men argue  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  purchasing  foreign  territory.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  according  to 
his  recollection,  and  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida,  first  required  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  means.  Mr.  Jefferson  asked  the 
sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  certain 
mysterious  purposes  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations.  [Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  was  too 
large  a  sum.]  He  was  pretty  sure  that  was  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  secret 
service.  He  knew  this,  that  he  had  often  heard 
it  stated  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  not  move  in  this  pur- 
chase until  he  got  the  sanction  of  Congress  by 
this  secret  appropriation.  Mr.  Jefferson  knew 
too  weU  the  disposition  of  power,  not  to  know 
that  all  the  power  in  making  contracts  belongs 
to  Congress  exclusively. 

Without  any  sort  of  qualification  therefore,  he 
(Mr.  McDuffie)  should  say,  if  this  clause  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union  did  not  exist ;  if  there  had  been  no 
clause  upon  the  subject ;  that  if  foreign  terri- 
tory was  to  be  acquired  at  all,  the  power  prop- 
erly belongs  to  Congress.  By  a  strange  inver- 
sion of  ndes,  gentlemen  take  for .  granted 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  looked 
upon  the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
as  a  sort  of  sacred  security,  subject,  like  the 
sacredness  of  kings  in  some  countries,  to  none  of 
the  frailties  of  our  nature.  When  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  was  really  instruct- 
ed in  aU  the  branches  of  the  Government, 
looked  at  the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  as  the  great  guarantee  against  mischief 
of  every  description,  did  not  the  gentleman 
recollect  what  was  the  difference  in  uie  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  between  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  then  and  now  ?  He  would  tell  him. 
A  two -thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  then— 
thirteen  States,  twenty-six  votes — was  four.  A 
majority  was  fourteen.  Two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate eighteen — difference  four.  Now,  the  honor- 
able ^nator  perhaps  believed  that  these  illus- 
trious patriots,  so  often  eulogized  as  more  than 
men,  who  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  regarded  a  miserable  squad  of 
four  Senators,  miserable  frail  beings  as  we  are, 
as  a  safer  depository  of  power  than  the  whole  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government  united. 
Did  the  framers  of  the  constitution  actually 
suppose  that  the  President,  with  this  corps  of 
four  Senators,  furnished  a  much  better  security 
against  abuse  of  this  power  of  carrrying  on  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  than  that  popular 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  coming 
directly  from  the  people  ? 
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Mr.  Bagbt  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose 
and  addressed  the  Senate  for  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Bagbt  observed,  after  a  few  remarks 
indistinctly  heard,  that  the  Senate  would  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  stage  of  this  discussion, 
however  much  he  may  have  sinned  in  other 
respects,  he  had  not  trespassed  on  its  patience 
in  regard  to  the  question  which  involves  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  regard  to  this  question,  he  had  pur- 
sued a  course  that,  perhaps,  best  became  him. 
He  had  listened  to  the  arguments  of  those 
whose  experience,  age,  and  position  gave  them 
infinitely  more  claim  to  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate,  than  any  thing  he 
could  ponsibly  assert  or  claim;  but  although 
he  had  been  thus  respectful,  as  he  designed  and 
was  determined  ever  to  be,  it  was  never  his  inten- 
tion, from  the  time  this  question  first  presented 
itself  to  the  American  mind,  or  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  forego  that  privilege  which  belonged  to  him 
as  a  man,  as  an  American  citizen,  and  as  a 
Senator,  of  expressing  freely,  fearlessly,  and 
openly  those  opinions  which  amounted  to  the 
most  absolute  conviction  of  duty  upon  his 
mind.  Such  had  been  his  course,  such  had 
been  his  intention,  and  such  was  now  his  de- 
termination. 

The  question  now  before  the  genate,  relieved 
of  all  its  embellishments,  and  stripped  of  all 
disguises,  was  nothing  more  nor  less — for  he 
intended  to  state  it  in  all  its  force  precisely  as 
he  knew  it  to  be — than  whether  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  the  power,  derived 
from  the  constitution  of  the  country — not  to 
admit  new  States,  because  he  would  go  into 
no  technical  speculation  in  the  investigation  of 
this  case,  but  rather  choose  to  present  it  pre- 
cisely as  it  appeared  to  liim,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  high  and  solemn  duty  which  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  perform — but  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  derived  from  the  constitu- 
tion, to  admit  foreign  States  into  this  con- 
federacy. That  was  the  point  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  direct  the  greater  portion  of  the 
arguments  which  he  intended  to  submit  upon 
this  question.  It  had  not  been  his  practice, 
either  in  public  or  private  life,  to  dodge  around 
a  question  upon  which  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  act;  and  it  never  would  be  his  practice. 
And  so  far  as  concerned  himself  personally — 
greatly  as  he  valued  the  statements  and  judg- 
ments of  others,  greatly  as  he  appreciated  that 
public  judgment  which  was  said  to  have  been 
pronounced  upon  this  question — standing  here 
m  his  character  of  a  Senator,  covered  with  the 
sacred  panoply  of  State  sovereignty,  he  blotted 
out  all  construction  upon  the  determination 
of   a  constitutional  question.    That  question 


he  determined  for  himself^  recognizing,  in  the 
settlement  of  it,  no  other  responsibility  than 
that  which,  as  an  humble,  frail,  transitory, 
and  fleeting  mortal,  he  felt  for  the  God  who 
made  him.  What!  was  he  to  be  guided  by 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ?  or 
was  he  to  be  told  by  Senators  on  this  side  that 
a  constitutional  question  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  result  of  a  presidential  election  ?  God  for- 
bid! He  had  some  constitutional  principles 
— ^he  had  some  moral  principles — some  con- 
scientious principles,  and  if  these  were  to  be 
surrendered  for  the  acquisition  of  this  measure 
or  the  success  of  that— if  one  or  the  other  bad 
to  give  away,  he  said  let  it  be  the  measure,  or 
all  the  reasons  that  statesmanship  could  devise, 
all  the  arguments  that  human  ingenuity  could 
invent,  would  be  thrown  away  upon  him, 
when  on  the  one  hand  he  had  to  weigh  the 
results  of  the  presidential  elections,  or  popular 
movements,  or  party  tactics,  and  on  the  other 
the  constitution  of  his  country.  For  •  one, 
therefore,  at  the  start,  speaking  for  himself 
individually,  he  denied  here  that  any  constitu- 
tional question  ever  had  been  or  ever  could  be 
settled  by  the  result  of  a  presidential  election. 
He  saw  from  the  time  he  came  here,  and  he 
saw  with  mortification  and  regret,  that, 
although  we  came  here,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  our  constituents,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  laws  for  the  good  of  tJiis 
great  and  glorious  republic,  the  tariff,  Texas, 
and  every  great  question  presented  to  us,  was 
made  to  yield  and  bow  down  to  the  judgment 
which  was  said  to  have  been  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  those  measures 
in  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States.  The  habits  of  his  life,  his  reflec- 
tions, and  the  operations  of  his  mind,  had  all 
been  popular — all  on  the  side  of  the  people; 
but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  should 
understand  thoroughly  those  abstract  and  in- 
tricate principles  that  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  a  great  constitutional  question;  and, 
therefore,  he  undertook  to  say  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  and  settle  this  question 
in  a  mere  popular  election.  He  asked  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people^he  asked  in  the 
name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  what  would 
become  of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  if 
the  doctrine  was  once  to  prevail  that  these 
questions  are  settled  at  the  popular  elections 
throughout  the  country  ?  We  were  all  told  that 
the  constitutionality  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  protective  tariff  had  been  cor- 
rectly settled  at  the  ballot  box.  It  might  be 
so;  but  he  would  ask  Senators  if,  in  settling 
their  great  constitutional  questions,  they  settled 
them  at  the  ballot  box?  He  therefore  laid 
down  this  proposition,  without  any  fear  of 
offence  to  the  American  people,  that  neither 
the  American  people,  nor  the  people  of  any 
other  country,  were  competent  to  the  deter- 
mination of  those  great  abstract  questions 
which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
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Btitation.  This  might  he  popnlar  or  impopn- 
lar ;  hut  in  his  jadgment  it  was  the  case,  and 
he  had  no  fear  in  expressing  his  opinions. 

To  go  hock  to  the  great  qnestion  involved 
in  tlie  resolutions  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives now  hefore  the  Senate.  We  had  heen 
told  that  the  constitution  of  the  country — upon 
which  he  should  stand  while  he  was  a  puhlic, 
and  while  he  was  a  private  man — in  terms  not 
to  he  misunderstood,  in  its  palpahle,  plain,  and 
ohvious  letter,  provides  for  ^e  admission  of 
new  States  into  the  Union.  And  it  does  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union;  and  he  was  determined,  "sink  or 
swim,  stand  or  fall,  survive  or  perish,"  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  that 
mstrument  as  he  received  it  from  the  hand  of 
our  glorious  ancestry.  What  is  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  this  power  to  admit,  not  new  States, 
but  this  foreign  State,  into  the  UDion,  is  claimed  ? 
He  had  not  read  'this  clause  lately,  and  he  had 
not  the  book  by  him,  for  he  did  not  much 
encumber  himself  with  papers,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  did  not  much  annoy  himself 
with  books;  but  there  was  a  plain,  simple 
expression  contained  in  the  constitution,  which 
all  of  us  learned  long  since,  and  which  every 
Senator  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
before  he  was  entitled  to  a  place  on  this  floor ; 
and  what  was  that  ?  "  New  States  may  be 
admitted  by  thd  Congress  into  this  Union." 
He  was  told,  and  told  by  some  of  those  to 
whom,  upon  other  subjects,  and  for  whom, 
upon  other  occasions,  he  would  concede  every 
thing,  that  it  was  a  grant  of  power  without 
limitation,  and  as  broad  as  the  universe.  Not 
so.  He  was  not  about  to  amuse  the  Senate, 
when  powers  so  much  better  than  his  had  been 
employed  upon  that  subject;  but  ho  was 
going  to  adhere  to  the  plain  letter  and  the 
language  of  the  constitution,  and  to  show,  if 
within  his  power,  what  was  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  framers  of  that  instrument.  "New 
States  may  be  admitted  into  this  Union : " 
agreed.  What  follows?  "But" — and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  iuts  are  the  most  formi- 
dable things  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
through  life — "but  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  out  of  the  large  States  " — he  was  not 
giving  the  words  precisely,  but  the  meaning, — 
**  without  their  consent."  That  satisfied  the 
large  States.  "  Nor  shall  any  new  States  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  small  States,  without 
their  consent."  This  was  the  grant  and  these 
were  the  limitations — these  the  limitations  and 
restrictions.  And  what  does  it  amount  to? 
To  this  :  that  new  States  may  be  admitted  by 
the  Congress  into  this  Union,  but  they  shall 
not  be  admitted  in  the  two  modes  which  the 
constitution  expressly  prohibits.  He  desired 
to  ask  his  friends,  whigs  and  democrats,  what 
the  great  and  illustrious  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution were  at  when  they  employed  this 
phraseology  ?  As  he  understood  it,  they  were 
at  this:  they  were  forming  a  constitution  for 


themselves  and  their   posterity.    They    were 
forming  a  Government  for  themselves  and  for 
us.    It  was  contended,  however,  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed,  or  presumed,  according  to  the 
state  of  things  which  then  existed,  that  these 
men,  illustrious  and  sagacious  as  they  were, 
could  never  have  been  able  to  look  further 
along  the  line  of  time  than  not  to  see  that  the 
time  would  come,  according  to  the  progress  of 
events,  and   the   great   natural    law    of  the 
increase    of  population,   when    other    States 
would  have  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union 
than   those    already    existing.     He    was   not 
disposed  to  intercept  one  ray  of  light  that 
emanated  from    those   great   and   illustrious 
patriots;  and  according  to  his  understanding, 
they  had  formed  a  constitution  not  only  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts,  but  perfect  as  a  whole. 
They  hod  provided,  accoraing  to  the  dictates 
of  their  judgment,  not  only  for  all  the  cases 
that  had  occurred,  but  for  the  very  case  now 
before  us.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into  this 
Union,  or  the    annexation  of  Texas  to    the 
United  States.    They  had  not,  as  had  been 
said  here,  conferred  all  the  power  upon  the 
two    Houses   of    Congress;    but    as    states- 
men and  patriots,  they  had  confided  certain 
powers  to  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   This   was   the   form   in    which    this 
question  was  placed  by  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  he  took  it  from  that  article  which 
was  deemed  to  be  sustained  by  precept  upon 
precept :  that  new  States  might  be  formed  out  of 
such  territory  as  belonged  to  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  such  other  terri- 
tory, and  such  other  people,  as  might  ^e  ac- 
quired according — not    any    Tiow^  because  he 
wished  his  friend  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Mil- 
l£b)  to  understand  from  him  for  one,  as  a 
politician  and  a  constitutionalist,  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  any  Jiow  class — to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.    There  might  be  those  who 
really  misunderstood,  and  others  who  pretended 
to  misunderstand-—  though  he  charged  no  man — 
how  it  was   that  new    States  could  be  con- 
stitutionally admitted  or  formed,  out  of  terri- 
tory beyond  the  limits  of  this  confederacy ;  but 
there  was  no  man,  great  or  small,  having  in 
view  the  plain,  indisputable  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  constitution,  who,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  this  power  is  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion.   We  are  told  in  the  preamble  that  they 
were  framing  a  Government  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

Here  Mr.  B.  quoted  the  preamble  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  commented  upon  it  at  large. 

How,  then,  was  this  act  to  be  done?  He 
was  not  a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet ; 
but  if  it  could  be  done — and  he  prayed  God  it 
might  be  done — it  could  only  be  done  in  one 
way,  and  that  was  the  mode  intimated  at  a 
previous  stage  of  this  debate  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  By  adopting  that  mode  we  get 
clear  of  all  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  this 
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question.  He  was  very  well  aware  of  the 
aongers  that  beset  the  path  of  every  man  who 
undertakes  to  intercept  the  aooomplishment  of 
an  act  having  in  view  a  great  object  like  this. 
Upon  this,  and  all  other  questions,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  had  a  right  to  judge  and 
determine ;  but  they  had  only  determined  one 
thing  in  regard  to  this  question;  they  had 
determined  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  but  not 
that  it  should  take  place  in  violation  of  the 
federal  constitution.  If  this  thing  could  be 
done  according  to  the  forms  of  that  instru- 
ment, he  was  m  favor  of  it ;  but  if  he  was  to 
determine  between  the  admission  of  Texas  as 
a  State  into  this  Union  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, let  it  involve  what  it  might  to  him  with 
that  people,  he  went  for  the  constitution. 

He  did  not  look  upon  this  as  a  Southern 
question,  a  sectional  question,  much  less  a  local 
question.  It  mattered  not  whether  he  came 
from  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West ;  he  was 
an  American  citizen,  and  he  looked  upon  it 
as  an  American  citizen,  not  as  a  Southern  man. 
He  came  here  to  ask  no  sectional,  no  Southern 
favors. 

Mr.  B.,  after  further  remarks  illustrating  his 
views,  avowed  his  conviction  that  Texas  could 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri ;  and  if 
the  joint  resolution  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
conform  to  those  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
it  should  receive  nis  support. 

Mr^  Upham  next  obUuned  the  floor,  and 
spoke  for  about  an  hour. 

Ue  said  the  people  of  Vermont  were  opposed 
to  tlie  annexation  of  Texas  in  every  shape  and 
form,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  presented. 
Not  in  any  unkind  spirit  to  Texas — for,  as  a 
sister  republic,  the  people  of  Vermont  would 
be  glad  to  see  her  free,  independent,  and  suc- 
cessful in  her  career;  they  wish  to  see  her 
going  on  her  way  rejoicing — but  they  never 
would  consent  to  the  palpable  violation  of  the 
constitution,  which  the  measure  now  under 
consideration  proposes. 

This  joint  resolution  he  considered  the  re- 
sult of  an  appeal  made  by  the  Executive  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  against  the  de- 
cision of  this  body  upon  the  treaty  of  last  ses- 
sion. •  And  now  iJie  judgment  of  the  House  on 
that  appeal  is  sent  here  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  be  the 
means  of  dismembering  and  breaking  up  this 
Union.  We  had  got  along  prosperously  for 
fifty  years,  without  resorting  to  any  such  ex- 
traordinary and  unauthorized  exercise  of 
power  as  this.  It  would  startle  the  fathers 
of  the  constitution,  if  they  could  return  to  this 
earth  and  witness  this  assumption  of  power 
under  that  instrument. 

He  commented  upon  the  terms  and  requi- 
sitions  of  the  joint  resolution,  pointing   out 


various  objections  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind. 

Mr.  U.  next  entered  upon  the  constitutional 
question,  and  argued  it  at  great  length,  quoting 
the  history  of  the  convention,  concurrent 
accounts  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
Vermont  was  at  the  time,  and  of  the  various 

S repositions  of  amendnient  brought  forward 
urmg  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  In 
view  of  all  this,  he  concluded  that  the  proof 
was  indubitable,  that  no  such  power  was  in- 
tended to  be  granted  as  that  assumed  for  the 
passage  of  this  joint  resolution. 

The  people  of  Vermont  were  opposed  to 
annexation  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  constitutionality.  First, 
because  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with 
Mexico.  Next,  because  it  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  three-fifths  representation  of  the  South. 
They  are  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  constitution, 
as  far  as  it  already  authorizes  the  three-fifths 
principle  of  representation;  but  they  are 
utterly  opposed  to  its  extension  to  new  slave 
territory.  Another  objection  the  people  of 
Vermont  had  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was 
with  regard  to  the  injurious  efi^ect  which  they 
conceive  would  result  to  them  from  this  addi- 
tional force  to  the  voice  of  the  free-trade  por- 
tion of  the  country  injurious  to  the  protective 
system. 

Mr.  GBiTTENDBir  obtained  the  floor,  and 
hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  to  an 
adjournment.  He  desired  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. Tliere  was  now  very  little  doubt  the  vote 
would  be  taken  to-morrow.  He  would  move 
an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Abobeb  observed  that  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  a^ourn  would  not  cause  any 
delay  of  the  period  when  the  question  woold 
be  taken.  The  Senate  might  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  at  an  earlier  hoar, 
and  after  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
GBiTTSNDEif)  and  himself  had  been  heard,  it 
might  be  decided. 

Mr.  BuoHANAN  hoped  that  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ would  be  acceded  to,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  would  commence  at  an  earlier 
hour  to-morrow,  and  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  Abcheb  assented,  and  said  that  the 
question  might  be  disposed  of  immediately 
after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Allbk  said  that,  before  he  gave  his 
assent  to  the  motion  to  ac^joum,  he  desired  to 
know  who  intended  to  speak  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Abchbb  said  he  was  not  aware ;  but  he 
supposed  that  no  one  except  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cbittendbn)  and  himself. 

Mr.  Sevieb  remarked  that,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  joint  resolution  could 
not  be  finally  disposed  of  to-morrow,  unless  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate.  Suppose 
it  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  any  one  ben- 
ator  might  object  to  taking  the  question  upon 
the  passage  until  the  next  day;  and  thus  the 
resolution  would  not  be  sentba<^  to  the  House 
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until  Friday.  If  snch  were  the  case,  it  was 
evident  that  the  resolution  wonld  fall  through. 
He  therefore  asked  that  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  should  be  given  to  take  the 
question  on  the  final  passage  of  the  resolution 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  AsoHBB  could  assure  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  there  would  be  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  joint  resolution 
to  defeat  it  in  that  manner. 

A  general  acquiescence  in  these  suggestions 
appearing  to  be  given, 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  put,  and  car* 
ried  without  a  division. 

So  the  Senato  adjourned  at  10}  o^dock  P.  M. 


"Wednesday,  February  26. 
Annexation  of  Texas, 

The  Senato  then  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  for  an- 
nexing Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crittenden  observed,  that  he  rose  to 
address  the  Senato  with  an  embarrassment 
which  he  seldom  felt  in  addreasing  this  body. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  one  of  im- 
mense magnitude ;  not  only  involviug  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  this  Union,  but  that 
of  the  preservation  and  duration  of  the  great 
charter,  the  constitution,  upon  which  this  con- 
federation rests. 

He  could  have  forborne  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  had  it  not  appeared  important  to 
other  Senatf)rs  to  make  known  their  views, 
and  he  did  not  feel  willing  to  let  his  silence  be 
attributed  to  any  backwardness  of  avowing 
openly  his  own  sentiments. 

He  then  stated  the  principles  of  the  joint 
resolution  under  consideration ;  and  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  granted  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution upon  which  the  action  of  Congress  was 
now  invoked.  He  proposed,  first,  to  examine 
the  arguments  upon  which  it  was  assumed 
that  the  powers  granted  in  the  fourth  article 
of  the  constitution  extended  to  the  admission 
of  States  erected  out  of  foreign  territory,  or 
foreign  States  already  formed.  In  pursuing 
this  examination,  he  should  confine  gentlemen 
who  des\gnat^dtheinse\yea,pa^ excellence,  strict 
constructionists,  to  their  own  doctrine.  He 
quoted  the  provision  of  the  fourth  article  that 
^'  new  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union,^'  and  commented  upon  the  con- 
struction which  alone  should  be  the  guide  of 
legislation,  and  asked  how  could  the  express 
grant  be  applied  as  the  Mends  of  annexation 
applied  it,  without  opening  it  up  to  such  a 
latitadinous  construction  as  would  be  wholly  at 
war  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  the  natural  inference 
of  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Could  it  be  imagined  by  any  candid  and 
dispassionate  mind — a  mind  divested  of  pre- 
dilections to  arrive  at  a  foregone  conclusion — 
that  if  it  had  been  contemplated  by  the  framers 


of  that  instrument  to  authorize  the  admission 
of  foreign  States  or  foreign  territory  by  act  of 
legislation,  they  would  have  left  such  a  vast 
and  important  power  indefinite,  and  hidden 
in  mysterious  expressions,  wholly  dependent 
upon  construction  and  interpolation  ?  To  sup- 
pose such  a  thing  Was  to  suppose  what  was 
contrary  to  all  reason.  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  wise,  jealous,  and  cautious  men  who 
weighed  and  deliberated  upon  the  grants  of 
power  so  long  and  so  carefully,  would,  if  they 
intended  that  foreign  States  and  foreign  terri- 
tory should  be  admitted  by  Congress  at  its 
discretion,  have  forborne  the  expression  of 
their  intention  in  clear  and  explicit  terms, 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood  ? 

Mr.  C.  reviewed  at  considerable  length  the 
arguments  urged  throughout  this  debate  by  the 
friends  of  annexation,  commenting  on  each  and 
dissenting  from  all,  and  in  many  instances 
insisting  that  gentlemen  had  totally  misap- 
prehended the  authorities  upon  which  they 
relied. 

He  did  not  intend  to  undertake  the  task  of 
defining  the  exact  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  legislative  and  treaty-making  power.  He 
argued  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
Bagby,)  that  there  is  a  line.  It  would  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  show,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  was  confined  exclusively 
to  the  treaty -making  power.  He  quoted  Justice 
Story's  definition  of  the  power  to  make 
treaties.  It  might  be  that  some  parts  or  por- 
tions of  the  subjects  enumerated  by  Justice 
Story  may  be  regulated  by  law.  Justice  Story 
says  the  treaty-making  power  embraces  the 
power  of  treating  for  peace  or  war,  regulations 
of  commerce,  or  for  territory.  Did  not,  then, 
the  treaty-making  power  embrace  the  case  of 
acquiring  territory  ?  Mr.  C.  directed  much  of 
his  review  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  McDuffie.)  He  also  re- 
viewed the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Woodbury,)  and  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Walkeb.)  In  the 
course  of  this  extensive  range  of  review,  Mr. 
C.  quoted  largely  from  the  Federalist,  and 
other  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing his  position,  that  the  power  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union  was  confined  exclusively 
to  the  admission  of  States  arising  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  and  territory 
in  their  neighborhood — the  neigfiborJioodmeBn' 
ing  the  territory  belonging  to  the  States,  but 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  State  confines.  He 
next  touched  upon  the  functions  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  with  a  view  of  showing  that, 
from  their  very  nature,  and  their  possible 
effects  upon  our  foreign  relations,  the  power 
was  lodged  where  it  ought  to  be  lodged,  m  the 
Executive  and  Senate ;  and  he  argued  that  the 
experience  of  the  Government,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  proved  the 
inconvenience  and  impropriety  of  exercising 
the  power  by  Congress.  He  denied  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
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lina,  that  Oongress  has  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  make  peace.  Where,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  power  of  making  peace  given  to  Congress 
by  the  constitution?  Woald  the  Senator  tell 
him  how  Congress  could  make  peace  ? 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE.  Tes,  sir:  by  .disbanding 
the  army  and  navy.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cbittendeit.  That  woold  not  stop  the 
war. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiB  did  not  presume  the  Executive 
and  Senate  would  undertake  to  carry  on  the 
war  after  Congress  disbanded  the  army  and 
navy. 

Mr.  Chittenden.  No,  sir ;  but  it  would  be 
a  very  good  time  for  the  enemy  to  carry  on 
the  war.  [Great  Laughter.]  Mr.  C.  continued 
his  review  of  the  treaty-making  power.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  Mr. 
Jefferson^s  opinions  concerning  the  power  of 
acquiring  territory. 

He  maintained  that,  if  it  can  be  acquired  by 
this  Government,  it  must  be  exclusively  through 
the  treaty-making  power.  It  was  admitted  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  territory 
might  be  acquired  properly  by  treaty ;  but  it 
was  denied  by  him  that  the  acquisition  of  it 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  treaty-making 
power.  Now  he  (Mr.  C.)  held  that,  if  foreign 
territory  can  be  acquired  properly  by  the 
treaty-making  power,  it  is  exclumely  by  that 
power,  and  that  alone,  in  this  Government,  that 
it  can  be  acquired. 

He  admonished  the  Senate  to  hold  fast  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Union  as  it  is;  not  to 
attempt  expanding  its  territory — ^not  to  hazard 
any  thing  by  dangerous  experiments.  He 
denounced  the  idea  of  grounding  any  course 
of  policy  upon  apprehension  of  the  grasping 
power  of  England.  He  feared  nothing  himself 
from  England,  or  any  other  power ;  his  fears 
were  as  to  the  destruction  of  our  own  constitu- 
tion and  institutions  by  novel  and  dangerous 
experiments. 

His  objections  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
were  founded  upon  public  considerations. 
Some  of  these  had  passed  away,  and  others 
were  passing  away.  They  may  yet  be  wholly 
removed.  He  feared,  at  present,  the  measure 
would  disturb  our  foreign  relations.  It  was, 
in  his  mind,  unwise  to  act  upon  it  now.  The 
people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  will  upon  the  subject  at  the  ballot 
box.  The  question  was  started  for  pur- 
poses of  presidential  election,  since  the  people 
last  appointed  their  representatives.  Let  the 
matter  be  postponed  till  the  people  can  speak ; 
and  let  its  consummation  be  reserved  for  the 
in-coming  administration.  But  to  do  it  in  an 
offensive  way,  at  an  improper  time,  and  by 
nnconstitutional  means,  can  excite  nothing  but 
hostility  to  the  whole  movement  and  its 
authors. 

He  looked  forward  to  this  measure  as  one 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  this  country. 
Be  patient  and  be  just,  and  all  may  be  well. 
The  hand  that  grasps  ambitiously,  dishonestly, 


or  unlawfully  at  the  plunder  of  others,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  in  a  defenceless  condition, 
is  sure  to  be  festered  with  tiie  leprosy  of  dis- 
honor and  disgrace.  He  objected  to  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  powers  of  Government  into 
the  hands  of  a  bare  majority,  to.fiavor  this 
measure  now. 

Mr.  Abobeb  next  obtained  the  floor,  and 
addressed  the  Senate  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

He  rose,  he  said,  in  right  of  the  position  as- 
signed him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
(as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,)  to  address  the  Senate  in  conclusion 
of  this  debate. 

No  man  could  enter  into  this  discussion  with 
a  more  solemn  appreciation  of  the  great  magni- 
tude of  the  question  now  at  issue,  than  he  did. 
In  that  question  was  involved  tiie  preservation 
or  destruction  and  entire  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  The  question  was,  whether  we 
are  to  have  a  constitution  for  ourselves  now, 
and  whether  our  posterity  for  ages  to  come  are 
to  have  a  constitution. 

He  knew  full  well  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  ordained;  that  it  is  the  will,  not 
alone  of  a  minority  of  the  people,  but  of  a  very 
large  migority  of  the  people  of  his  own  oon« 
stituency.  To  his  constituency  he  yielded  the 
question  of  expediency,  and  respect  for  their 
decision  on  that  point  would,  if  nothing  else 
interposed,  have  due  influence  on  him.  But  if 
the  whole  embodied  will  of  the  people  of  his 
State,  or  of  the  Union,  were  here  and  presented 
to  him  in  favor  of  that  expediency,  it  could  not 
prevent  him  from  interposing  his  voice  against 
the  violation  of  the  constitution,  even  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  will. 

If  he  found  that  will  running  counter  to  the 
constitution,  it  was  his  determination  to  open 
his  breast  in  opposition  to  it. 

He  asked  gentiemen  who  had  discovered  in 
his  report  an  admission — and  he  now  reiterated 
it — ^that  there  is  a  constitutional  mode  of  ad- 
mitting Texas  into  the  Union,  why  they  did 
not  abandon  the  unconstitutional  mode  which 
they  propose,  and  unite  with  him  in  resorting 
to  the  only  constitutional  and  undisputed 
mode  of  admission  ?  What  did  this  joint  reso- 
lution, sent  here  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, propose  to  do  ?  To  set  down  in  a  sched- 
ule a  list  of  requisitions,  which  we  enjoin  Texas 
to  comply  with.  What  possible  power  could 
we  assume  under  the  constitution  of  command- 
ing or  requiring  Texas  to  do  these  things  t 

One  evidence  of  the  determination  to  over* 
ride  every  obstacle — constitution,  and  every 
thing  else— to  arrive  at  the  consummation  i^ 
this  object,  was  to  be  found  in  the  first  propo- 
sition on  the  subject,  offered  to  the  Senate  this 
session  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  in  the  other  House  by  the  chairman  of  th« 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Both  were  in 
the  identical  words  of  the  treaty  which  the 
Senate  had  rejected  last  session  by  a  large 
majority.  This,  he  said,  evinced  the  determina- 
tion with  which  the  measure  was  pursued. 
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Mr.  A.  here  entered  upon  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  form  com- 
pacts with  foreign  Governments,  which  may 
properly  he  made  hy  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  reviewed  the  positions  taken  hy  the 
friends  of  annexation. 

He  then  passed  to  what  he  considered  an 
often-repeated  axiom — so  often  repeated,  as  to 
become  a  form  of  slang — ^that,  on  the  success 
of  the  experiment  of  this  federal  republican 
government  depended  the  extension  of  freedom 
tiironghout  the  world,  and  the  assertion  of 
public  liberty  everywhere.  In  that  principle 
he  concurred.  He  reviewed  the  character  of 
dus  Government,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Governments  of  despotism,  and  recalled  the  his- 
tory of  our  revolution. 

This  is  a  Government  of  balances  and  com- 
promises; intended  to  extend  over  the  larger 
part  of  this  continent,  and  involving  a  great 
diversity  of  classes  of  interests.  Our  discus- 
sions in  national  legislation  were  evidences  of 
this  diversity  of  interests.  We  were  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  opinions  of  those  favorable  to 
free  trade,  and  of  those  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
tive system;  of  those  attached  to  Southern 
interests  and  those  favorable  to  the  free  States. 
If  the  doctrine,  by  which  the  proposition  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  was  ad- 
vocated, could  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of 
legislation — ^that  it  was  necessary  to  do  this 
thing  to  sustain  particular  interests — would 
not  that  priuciple  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  very  principles  of  confederation  upon  which 
this  Government  was  founded,  and  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  intention  and  object  of  its 
framers? 

He  adverted  incidentally  to  the  balance  of 
political  power  assumed  by  abolitionists  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  country ;  and  predicted  the 
power  which  they,  though  composing  so  small 
a  minority,  would  have  in  forcing  their  in- 
fluence to  be  felt  in  legislation,  both  State  and 
federal.  He  depicted  the  consequences  which 
he  conceived  must  result  from  this  fanaticism, 
and  denounced  the  authors  of  the  dissolution 
which  must  ensue. 

He  commented  at  some  length  upon  what 
he  considered  democratic  doctrines,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that,  if  carried  out  on  the 
principle  of  the  proposition  and  means  of  ac- 
complishing it  now  proposed,  the  same  argu- 
ments would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  the  West  India  Islands  into  this 
Union,  and  colored  representatives  in  Congress; 
and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  people  of  the 
North  would  insist  on  getting  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  on  the  plea 
that  a  balance  of  power  was  guaranteed  and 
intended  by  the  constitution.  After  acquiring 
these  immense  territories  north  and  south,  then 
comes  the  question  of  the  rights  of  man. 

It  was  not  a  question  merely  of  the  breach 

of  the  constitution,  but  of  the  overthrow  of  all 

the  checks  and  balances  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  the  question  to  be  decided  on  the  battle- 
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field — the  Pharsalia  battiefield,  in  which  was 
to  be  determined  whether  a  great  republic  or  a 
Cffisar  is  to  be  overthrown — the  Cffisar  of 
"  progressive  democracy." 

A  blow  parricidal  is  now  aimed  at  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  So  much  earth 
as  —  comparatively  speaking,  vile  eartii  —  as 
could  be  grasped  in  a  man's  hand,  was  to  be 
accepted  in  barter  for  the  noblest  charter  of 
the  noblest  institutions  ever  raised  by  the 
wisdom  of  man. 

Hr.  Johnson  explained  his  position  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  and  stated  his  willingness 
to  vote  for  the  constitutional  proposition  for 
annexation,  if  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Walkeb  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment, to  come  in  as  an  additional  section : 

And  be  it  further  provided^  That  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, deem  it  more  advisable,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  submit  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  admission  to  negotiate  with  that 
republic,  then 

Be  it  resolved^  That  a  State,  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  present  republic  of  Texas,  -with  suitable  extent 
and  boundaries,  and  with  two  representatives  in 
Congress,  until  the  next  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  existing 
States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
admission,  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan 
territory  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

Skc.  2,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
missions  and  negotiations,  to  agree  upon  the  terms 
of  said  admission  and  cession,  either  by  treaty  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be 
submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

Mr.  Allen  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Berbien  did  not  hope  to  be  able  to  in- 
fluence the  question  by  any  thing  he  should 
say,  but  he  asked  if  gentlemen  were  going  to 
precipitate  the  vote  on  that  important  amend- 
ment. He  claimed  as  a  right,  as  an  American 
Senator,  time  to  consider  it.  A  recess  could 
be  taken  till  5  or  6  o^clock,  and  in  the  interval 
it  could  be  investigated.  The  only  interval 
he  asked  was  that  of  the  recess.  He  moved  to 
take  an  interval  till  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Walkeb  said  the  amendment  had  been 
offered  and  debated  twenty  days  ago,  and 
printed. 

Mr.  Crittenden  thought  there  was  an  incon- 
sistency between  the  House  resolutions  and  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Babbow  thought  this  the  most  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Many  seats  were  vacant.  He  considered  it 
unfair,  and  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  per- 
sist in  putting  it  to  the  vote  on  the  instant. 
If  they  aid,  his  side  would  prevent  it  by  speak- 
ing on  till  the  4th  of  March.    The  request  of 
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a  recess  for  an  hour  and  a  half  was -so  reason- 
able, that  he  was  surprised  there  should 
be  any  objection  to  it.  He  and  his  friends 
were  willing  that  it  should  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion to-night.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the 
question  was  to  be  put  now  ?  If  so,  he  could 
talk  two  hours — ^whether  sense  or  nonsense, 
was  not  material  to  him — if  his  friends  could 
obtain  time  to  examine  and  reflect  npon  the 
proposition.  What  was  the  resolution?  He 
asked  it  to  be  read  again. 

The  amendment  was  again  read  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  at  six  o^dock. 

The  question  pending  having  been  stated  by 
the  Chair — 

Mr.  Foster  rose,  and  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, (Mr.  Walkeb;)  which  was  read  ac- 
cordingly, as  follows : 

And  he  it  further  provided^  That  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, deem  it  more  advisable,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  submit  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  admission,  to  negotiate  with  that 
republic,  then 

Be  it  resolved,  That  a  State  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  present  republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent 
and  boundaries,  and  with  two  representatives  in 
Congress  until  the  next  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  existing 
States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
admission,  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan 
territory  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
missions  and  negotiations,  to  agree  upon  the  terms 
of  said  admission  and  cession,  either  by  treaty  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be 
submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the 
president  may  direct  * 

Mr.  F.  then  proceeded  to  address  the  Senate. 
He  commenced  by  apologizing  for  his  absence 
from  the  Senate  this  morning  when  the  vote 
was  about  to  be  taken.  That  absence  was 
caused  by  the  supposition  that  the  Senate  had 
taken  a  recess.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  ha- 
rass the  Senate  at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate. 
His  position  was  as  well  defined  as  that  of 
Any  member  of  Congress — he  had  no  secrets  to 
keep,  nothing  to  fear.  He  occupied  the  same 
position  now  which  he  did  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  when  the  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
He  had  not  formed  his  opinions  without  due 
deliberation,  and  he  would  not  change  those 
.opinions.  He  could  not,  dared  not,  and  would 
not,  abandon  the  ground  lie  had  taken  upon 
the  resolution  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
Senate,  and  which  was  presented  to  the  other 
House  by  an  honored  colleague  of  his.    That  | 


resolution  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  as  long  as  those  pillars  which  he  saw  be- 
fore him  should  stand  fast  he  should  adhere 
to  it.  He  wished  to  have  no  future  Missouri 
compromises  to  settle  here.  He  would  nol 
consent  to  agitate  the  question  of  slavery  at  a 
future  day,  when  it  might  be  settled  now. 
We  should  secure  the  matter  in  this  proceed- 
ing, or  else  we  would  repent  of  it  hereafter. 
If  we  did  not  do  this  now,  hereafter  when, 
new  States  formed  out  of  the  Texan  territory, 
should  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union,  the 
free  States  would  say,  **  Stand  back,  and  waah 
out  the  stain  of  slavery  which  defiles  you." 
These  States  had  said  so  to  Missouri,  and  all 
remembered  the  scenes  which  took  place  when 
her  application  for  admission  into  the  Union 
was  agitated.  Courage  and  hope  failed  the 
stoutest  hearts;  and  mothers,  clasping  their 
offspring  to  their  bosoms,  trembled  at  scenes 
that  threatened  the  destimction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  desolation  that  awaited  the  peo- 
ple. The  South,  he  said,  had  already  been 
driven  back  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  they  would  be  next  commanded  to 
take  the  water.  Would  they  do  it?  He,  for 
one,  answered  —  no!  Even  if  solitary  and 
alone,  he  would  stand  to  his  post  and  vindicate 
the  rights  of  his  people. 

But  it  had  been  said  by  gentlemen  that  there 
was  no  danger  for  the  South,  because  Mr.  Polk 
had   been    chosen    President;   and  Mr.  Polk 
being  a  Southern  man,  would  not  sanction  any 
measures  confiicting  with  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  that  section  of  country.    He  (Mr.  F.) 
would  trust  no  such  idea.    When  he  was  as- 
sured that  ambition  was  extinguished  from  the 
heart  of  man,  then  he  might  think  of  trusting 
a  subject  like  this  to  the  discretion  of  a  Presi- 
dent.   Until  then,  he  would  confide  in  no  man ; 
but  would  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
his  people.    He    called  upon    every    l^nator 
from  the  South  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not, 
to  draw  the  sword  and  begin  the  fight  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  their  constituents ;  for  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  take  care  of  himself. 
He  was  no  advocate  of  slavery  in  the  abstract. 
Undoubtedly,  slavery  was  an  evil ;  but  was  it 
our  sin?    It  was  an  inheritance;   and  given 
by  whom  ?    He  pointed  to  the  North  whence 
the  black  man  had  been  sold  to  the  Sonth, 
Slavery  was  now,  like  the  shirt  of  Nessns, 
fastened  on  to  us,  and  could  not  be  got  rid  of. 
Where  was  its  remedy  ?    Let  Senators  say,  if 
they  could.    He    was  a  slaveholder,  though 
not  an  advocate  of  slavery  in  the  abstractw    He, 
however,   advocated  the  slaveholder  for  tiie 
virtues  of  his  heai't.    He  would  desire  to  see 
those  men,  who  made  such  an  outcry  against 
slavery,  but  who  had  never  seen  its  practical 
operation,  go  to  the  sunny  South,   see  how 
happy  was  the  black  man,  and  compare  him 
with  the  white  penury  of  the  East.    He  (Mr. 
P.)  was  raised  with  the  slave.    He  was  a  mas- 
ter, and  the  slave  was  his  friend.    When  he 
went   home,    the   slave   came   to   him  with 
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words  of  affection  and  love ;  he  hoped  that  he 
had  a  heart  to  return  these  sentiments.  Were 
Senators  willing  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
fanatics  to  destroy  all  these  associations,  and 
to  destroy  a  portion  of  our  Government?  Fur 
one,  he  intended  to  stand  firm.  He  was  a 
friend  of  annexation ;  but  if  the  question  of 
slavery  was  to  be  blinked,  in  order  to  catch 
Northern  votes,  he  washed  his  hands  of  it. 
Should  the  amendment  to  the  resolution  of 
the  House  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Walker)  be  adopted,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  whole  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Bagbt  said  that,  whatever  difficulties 
might  exist  in  the  minds  of  other  Senators 
in  regard  to  the  ultimate  determination  of  this 
great  question,  humble  and  limited  as  were  his 
views,  he  had  seen  his  way  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly before  him  from  tlie  beginning.  He 
did  not  deny  that,  if  this  thing  could  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  he 
should  have  preferred  that  form  to  any  and  to  all 
others.  He  had  voted  for  the  rati^cation  of 
the  treaty  presented  at  the  last  session ;  but 
the  time  and  opportunity  for  acquiring  it  in 
that  way  had  passed  by.  It  was  an  entire 
misconception,  however,  (at  least  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,)  to  suppose  he  was  about 
to  repose  his  constitutional  obligations  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  or  any  other  power 
than  that  to  which  he  was  responsible — God 
alone. 

In  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing,  he 
feared  no  evil,  but  rested  upon  the  approving 
voice  of  a  quiet  conscience,  and,  he  had  no 
doubt,  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  con- 
stituency. He  indicated  clearly  last  night 
(which  was  not  the  fashion  upon  all  occasions 
here)  precisely  how  far  he  would  go,  and  how 
far  he  would  not  go.  He  stated  then,  in 
terms  distinct  and  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  this  was  a  new  case,  differing  from  any 
of  the  authorities  introduced  by  his  able  friend 
on  the  right  (Mr.  Walkeb)  in  his  argument, 
and  therefore  required  a  new  remedy.  He 
distinguished  it  then,  and  he  distinguished  it 
now,  from  a  case  which  called  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  treaty-making  power.  If  she  were 
an  independent  foreign  State,  at  the  time  this 
act  was  to  take  effep^  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence  to  him,  that  State  should  not,  by 
his  vote,  have  permission  to  enter  this  Union ; 
because  he  verily  believed  that  the  constitution 
did  not  give  power  to  admit  foreign  States. 
But  the  novelty  of  the  case  consists  in  this : 
that,  by  this  act,  she  is  not  to  occupy  and 
maintain  that  position,  but  to  place  herself 
upon  the  footing  of  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  and  the  treaty-making  power  is  not 
necessary  in  order  that  this  object  may  be  ar- 
ranged and  provided  for,  but  can  be  accom- 
plished by  cession  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

If.  then,  Texas  was,  by  the  operation  of  this 
act,  as  amefided,  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of 


one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  provided  she 
assents  to  its  provisions,  it  only  remains  to' 
inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  mode  in  which 
the  whole  object  cannot  be  constitutionally 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  He  thought  it  could;  and 
that  the  plan  proposed  in  the  bill  of  his  honor- 
able friend  from  Missouri  was  entirely  adequate 
to  that  object.  It  met  with  his  entire  appro- 
bation, as  he  had  stated  last  night.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  reposing  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  although  he  would 
rest  it  there  with  great  pleasure.  He  said  this 
now,  however,  that  if  this  discretionary  power 
of  the  President  was  exercised  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  he  would  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  Bates  said,  if  he  understood  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Bbbbden,) 
it  raised  this  precise  question — whether  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  admit  a  foreign  State 
into  this  Union  ?  It  was  agreed  by  aU  Senators, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  that  if  a  foreign  State  could 
be  admitted  at  all,  the  treaty-making  power 
was  competent  to  acquire  that  territory;  and 
it  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Crittenden)  to-day — to  which  no  answer  had 
yet  been  given — that  if  this  power  be  vested 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Senate,  it  is  exclusively  a  power  confided  to 
them.  Could  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
have  intended  that,  with  the  power  of  ratify- 
ing treaties  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  this 
body.  Congress  should  have  the  same  power 
by  a  naked  majority  ?  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  decided  this  question, 
and  upon  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote.  ^ 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Bbb- 
RiBN^s  motion,  and  decided  in  the  negative  as 
follows :  ^ 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fran- 
cis, Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Morchead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Sim- 
mons, Upham,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 26. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Alien,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather* 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Dickinson,  Dlx,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Huger,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles, 
Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  and 
Woodbury — 26. 

Mr.  BuoHAXAN  sdd  he  did  not  rise  to  debate 
the  question.  He  had  heard  some  of  his  re- 
spected friends  on  this  side  of  the  House,  in 
whose  sincerity  he  had  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence, observe  that  if  these  resolutions  should 
pass  the  Senate,  the  constitution  would  receive  a 
mortal  stab.  If  Mr.  B.  thought  so,  great  as  was 
the  acquisition  we  were  about  to  make,  he 
should  be  the  last  man  in  existence  to  acquire 
the  richest  benefit  the  world  could  hold  out  to 
our  grasp  at  such  a  price. 
-  Mr.  B.  said  he  might  have  assumed  the  priv- 
ilege of  reply  which  belonged  to  him  from  the 
position  he  occupied  on  the  Oommittee  on  For- 
eign Relations;   but  he  waived  it.    Not  be- 
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caase  the  argnments  on  the  other  side  had  not 
been  exceedingly  ingenious  and  plausible,  and 
nrged  with  great  ability ;  but  because  all  the 
reasoning  and  ingenuity  in  the  world  could  not 
abolish  the  plain  language  of  the  constitution, 
which  declared  that  ^'new  States  might  be 
admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union."  But 
what  new  States?  The  convention  had  an- 
swered that  question  in  letters  of  light,  by  re- 
jecting the  proposed  limitation  of  this  grant 
which  would  have  confined  it  to  States  lawful- 
ly arising  within  the  United  States.  The  clause 
was  introduced  with  this  limitation,  and,  after 
full  discussion,  it  ended  in  the  shape  it  now 
held,  without  limitation  or  restriction  of  any 
kind.  This  was  a  historical  fact.  It  could  not 
be  denied .  Planting  himself  upon  that  fact,  and 
having  heard  no  argument  which  shook  the 
position — believing,  as  he  most  conscientiously 
did  believe,  that  the  constitution  would  not  be 
violated  in  the  least  by  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolutions,  he  here  entered  his  solemn 
protest  against  the  solemn  protests  which  had 
Deen  made  on  the  other  side,  and  which  went 
almost  the  length  of  implying  that  he,  and  the 
advocates  of  these  resolutions,  were  knowingly 
and  of  design  violating  the  constitution  and 
tiieir  oaths  to  secure  a  favorite  political  meas- 
ure. 

This  was  the  greatest  public  act  in  which  Mr. 
B.  had  ever  had  the  honor  of  taking  an  humble 
part :  he  should  do  it  cheerfully,  gladly,  glori- 
ously, because  he  believed  that  his  vote  would 
confer  blessings  innumerable  upon  his  fellow- 
men,  now,  henceforward,  and  forever. 

Mr.  Berbibn  said  he  would  not  consent  that 
*this  debate  should  close  with  the  declaration 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan,) that  the  convention  had  not  deter- 
mined the#ense  of  the  term  "  new  States.'' 

Mr.  BrcHANAN  rose  to  explain.  What  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  did  say  was,  that 
at  first  the  clause  granting  power  to  Congress 
to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union  had  been 
confined  to  States  arising  within  the  United 
States ;  but  that  after  debate  and  a  full  discus- 
sion, tbe  constitution  was  adopted  with  the 
clause  in  its  present  clear  unrestricted  form, 
written  as  in  letters  of  light. 

Mr.  Berbibn  said  that  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator,  as  first  stated,  meant  much.  Now,  it 
meant  nothing.  At  first,  he  said  the  question 
"  what  were  new  States  ? "  was  answered  by  the 
convention.  It  was  upon  these  words  "  lawfully 
arising  " — new  States  lawfully  arismg  within  tiie 
United  States— that  that  question  was  decided ; 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  determined  con- 
trary to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  At  first  it  was  "  States  lawfully 
arising,"  and  the  "  new,"  was  substituted  for 
"  lawfully  arising." 

Mr.  B.  commented  on  the  speed)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Baoby,)  who  he  de- 
clared was  about  to  commit  an  inconsistency 
in  voting  for  the  resolution  after  the  declara- 
tions he  had  made.    That  Senator  had  said  he 
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could  not  sustain  the  House  resolution;  and 
yet  he  would  vote  for  a  proposition  in  which 
the  -President  is  invested  with  the  power  of 
admitting  Texas  either  by  treaty  or  legislation. 
By  voting  for  this  agglomerated  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate,  the  Senator  would  commit 
to  the  President  all  power  over  the  subject. 

Mr.  Foster  said  he  wished  to  record  his  vote 
properly ;  and  therefore  he  called  for  a  division 
of  the  question.  He  had  always  been  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  Texas  on  proper  terms.  He 
believed  either  mode  of  admission  would  do ; 
but  the  terms  were  important.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Walkeb)  was  kept  with  the  resolution,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  whole 
proposition. 

He  believed  that  amendment  had  been  placed 
there  to  qualify  a  great  act — ^placed  there  by 
the  opponents  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lived,  and  which  were  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the 
North  on  this  subject.  It  would  crush  the 
South  if  it  could.  It  had  alreadv  driven  us  to 
the  borders  of  a  gulf,  and  it  would  drive  us  into 
the  briny  ocean  if  it  could.  He  was  for  the 
Union  without  Texas,  but  not  for  Texas  without 
the  Union.  He  was  willing  to  vote  for  the 
House  resolution;  but  could  not  vote  for  it 
ridden  down  by  the  amendment  which  had 
been  appended. 

After  some  conversation  upon  a  point  of 
order,  the  question  was  taken  upon  concurring 
in  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  when 
in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  (Mr.  Walkeb's 
proposition.)  It  was  decided  in  the  afifirmative, 
as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colqnitt, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Huger,  John- 
son, Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Nllea,  Semplc,  Sevier, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  and  Woodbury — W. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Ghoate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  BaytoD, 
Evans,  Foster,  Francis,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Morebead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Rives,  Simmons,  Upham,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 
25. 

Mr.  Cbittendsn  then  moved  to  strike  oat 
the  whole  of  the  House  resolution.  He  wished 
to  make  the  mode  of  admission  definite.  If  it 
was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  admit  Texas 
by  treaty,  let  them  say  so ;  if  by  resolution, 
say  BO ;  but  not  leave  the  mode  discretionary 
with  the  President. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  inquired  if  it  was  in  order  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  of  the  resolution  as  it 
came  from  the  House. 

The  Chaib  said  it  was,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
not  yet  been  passed  on  by  the  Senate. 

The  question  on  striking  out  the  House  reso- 
lution was  decided  in  uie  negative,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TsAS. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choato,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Francis,  Huntington,  Jamagin,   Man^xm,  Killer, 
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M orehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  RiTes,  Simmons, 
Upham,  White,  and  Woodbridge — 28. 

Kat8. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Brcese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Foster,  Hanncgan,  Hay- 
wood, Henderson,  Huger,  Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuf- 
fie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tap- 
pan,  Walker,  and  Woodbury — 28. 

Mr.  Archeb  said  he  could  not  hope  to  alter 
iiny  man's  vote  now.  The  proposition  before 
the  Senate  had  taken  a  definite  form.  He, 
however,  desired  the  country  to  know  that  the 
object  desired  by  Senators — the  admission  of 
Texas — was  to  be  accomplished  in  a  manner 
which  outraged  the  constitution.  As  the  reso- 
lution now  stood,  no  one  could  tell  who  was  to 
exercise  the  function  which  was  to  consummate 
this  act — whether  it  was  to  be  done  by  the 
executive  or  the  legislature.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, astonished  at  the  mode  proposed,  when 
he  considered  the  history  of  a  certain  class  of 
politicians  in  this  country  for  some  years  past. 
In  order  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  he 
would  again  propose  the  substitute  for  the 
House  resolution,  which  he  had  offered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  substitute  was  then  read.  [Reported 
above.] 

Mr.  Hatwood  contended  that  it  was  not  in 
order,  because  the  whole  resolution  now  con- 
sisted of  what  the  Senate  had  acted  on. 

The  CHAtB  ruled  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Abcheb's  proposition  was  rejected — ^yeas 
25,  nays  27. 

Mr.  MiLLES  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  all  after  **  resolved,''  and  in- 
serting the  following : 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
eentaiivea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con^ 
aress  assembledy  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  ho  hereby  is,  authorized  and  advised 
to  open  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the 
adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  the  annexation  of 
the  latter  to  the  United  States,  on  the  following 
bases,  to  wit : 

L  The  boundary  of  the  annexed  territory  to  be 
in  the  desert  prairie  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  along 
the  highlands  and  mountain  heights  which  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  to  latitude  forty-two  degrees 
north. 

n.  The  people  of  Texas,  by  a  legislative  act,  or 
by  any  authentic  act  which  shows  the  will  of  the 
majority,  to  express  their  assent  to  said  annexation. 

III.  A  State,  to  be  called  ''  the  State  of  Texas,"" 
with  boundaries  fixed  by  herself,  and  an  extent  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtu6  of  this  act,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

IV.  The  remainder  of  the  annexed  territory  to 
be  held  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  one 
of  their  Territories,  and  to  be  called  "  the  South-toest 
TerritcryJ* 

V.  The  existence  of  slavery  to  be  forever  pro- 
hibited in  the  northern  and  north-western  part  of 
said  Territory,  west  of  the  hundredth  degree  of 
longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  so  as  to  divide,  as 
equally  as  may  be,  the  whole  of  the  annexed  coun- 


try betwd^n  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 
States. 

YI.  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  be  obtained  by 
treaty  to  such  annexation  and  boimdary,  or  to  be 
dispensed  with  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  deem  such  assent  to  be  unnecessary. 

VIJ.  Other  details  of  the  annexation  to  be  ad- 
justed by  treaty,  so  far  as  the  same  may  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

Mr.  MiLLBR  said  thb  was  the  same  proposi- 
tion which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bbnton)  last  December. 

Mr.  Benton  [firom  his  seat]  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  vote  against  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  proposition  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  honorable  Senator  had  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  him,  and  he  hoped  the  Senator 
would  not  destroy  his  own  child. 

Mr.  Benton  [from  his  seat.]  I'll  kill  it  stone 
dead. 

[General  laughter,  with  an  attempt  at  cheer- 
ing, suppressed  by  the  President.] 

The  question  was  taken  on  this  proposition, 
and  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Berrien,  Choate,  Critten- 
den, Dayton,  Evans,  Francis,  Miller,  Phelps,  Up- 
ham,  and  Woodbridge — 11. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan, 
GlaytOD,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Foster, 
Hannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  Jamagin, 
Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Rives,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
and  Woodbury — 3S. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment,  and  ordering  the  bill  to  a 
third  reading,  it  was  decided  as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Huger,  Johnson,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mer- 
rick, Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
Walker,  and  Woodbury — 27. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Foster,  Francis,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Rives,  Simmons,  Upham,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 
25. 

Mr.  Barbow  objected  to  the  third  reading  at 
thin  time. 

The  Chair  overruled  the  objection. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  by  its  title. 

Mr.  Barrow  inquired  if  it  had  been  en- 
grossed. 

The  OnAiR  said  it  was  engross^ ;  and  tak- 
ing the  resolution  from  the  Secretary,  held  it 
up  in  the  face  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Aboher  hoped  no  objection  would  be 
made  by  his  friend  from  Louisiana  to  taking 
the  question  at  this  time.  They  had  fought  it 
manfully,  but  in  vain ;  and  no  good  could  come 
out  of  further  opposition. 
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The  Joint  resolution  was  then  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  declaring  the  terms  on  which 
Congress  will  admit  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a 
State: 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Repre- 
aeniativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
greM  assembled,  That  Congress  doth  consent  that 
the  territory  properly  included  within,  and  right- 
fully belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  of 
Texasy  with  a  republican  form  of  GU)vernment,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic,  by  depu- 
ties in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  Government,  in  order  that  the  same 
may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Sko.  2.  And  he  U  further  resolved^  That  the  fore- 
going consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  and  with  the  following  guaran- 
tees, to  wit : 

Ji%r^,  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to  the  ad- 
justment by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of 
boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  Governments ; 
and  the  constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said  republic 
of  Texas,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its 
final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

Second,  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  public  edifices, 
fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  harbors,  navy  and 
navy  yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments^ 
and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the 
public  defence,  belonging  to  said  republic  of  Texas, 
shall  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and 
dues  of  every  kind,  which  may  belong  to  or  be  due 
or  owing  sud  republic ;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  imappropriated  lands  lying  within  its 
limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  said  republic  of  Texas ;  and  the 
residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts 
and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  State  may 
direct :  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  and  liabilities 
to  become  a  charge  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

2%ird,  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State 
of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population,  may 
hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State,  be  formed 
out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admis- 
sion may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States 
as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of 
said  Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude  (except  for  crimes)  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Sxc.  8.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  deem  it  most  advisable,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  submit  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution to  the  republic  of  Texas,  as  an  overture  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  for  admission,  to 
negotiate  with  that  republic,  then 


Be  it  resolved^  That  a  State,  to  be  formed  ont  of 
the  present  republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent 
and  boundaries,  and  with  two  representaUves  in 
Congress  until  the  next  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  existiDg 
States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
admission  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan 
territory  to  the  United  States  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  Texas  and  the  United  States : 
and  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations, 
to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admisdon  and  ces- 
sion, either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  as  the  President  may  direct. 

On  motion  of  l£r.  Eyans,  at  9  P.  M.  the  Sen- 
ate acyonmed. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Fridat,  February  28. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 

The  joint  resolution  ^*  for  annenng  Texas  to 
the  United  States,"  which  originated  in  the 
House,  and  was  this  morning  returned  from  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment,  came  up  next  in 
order,  the  question  being  on  concurrence  in  the 
amendment. 

[The  original  resolution  as  it  passed  the  House, 
and  the  amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Walxxb,  will  be  found  in  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings.] 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  having  been 
read, 

Mr,  0.  J.  Inqsbsoll  moved  that  it  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  asked  the  previous 
question  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  WiNTHKOP.  I  move  to  refer  the  aooend- 
ment  and  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and  if  the  Chair  decides  this  motion 
not  to  be  in  order,  I  take  an  appeal  from  the 
decision. 

The  Speaker  stated  the  question  to  be  on 
the  appeal. 

Mr.  WiNTHBOP.  My  point  of  order  is  this : 
the  rules  of  the  House  require  that  every  bill 
containing  an  appropriation  shall  be  first  dis- 
cussed in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  Therefore,  no  motion  is  required, 
and  no  vote  of  the  House  is  required,  to  refer 
it  to  this  committee.  That  being  the  case,  the 
motion  to  commit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  in  order,  notwithstandins  the  motion 
to  refer  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  Ae  Union.  The  Speaker  deciding  the 
motion  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  out  of  order,  he  took  an  appeal  from 
the  decision. 

The  question,  "Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  House  ? " 
was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas 
129,  nays  84. 

So  the  deoision  of  the.Chair  being  sustained, 
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the  motion  of  Mr.  Wihthbop  was  ruled  oat  of 
order. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Morris  said  there  were  many  gen- 
tlemen absent  who  desired  to  Tote  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  therefore  he  asked  for  a  call  of  the 
House,  and  on  that  he  called  for  tbe  yeas  and 
najs ;  which  were  ordered,  and  being  taken, 
it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

So  the  call  was  refused. 

Mr.  Pbtton  submitted  an  amendment  to 
provide  that,  in  the  terms  of  the  admission  of 
Texas,  it  should  be  stipulated  that  that  part 
which  lies  south  of  86°  80^  commonly  known 
as  the  compromise  line,  should  be  admitted  as 
free  or  slave  States,  as  the  people  of  such  States 
may  determine  when  they  ^ply  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  shall 
be  also  stipulated  and  declared  that  the  public 
debt  of  Texas  shall  in  no  event  become  a  charge 
on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jameson  remarked  that  that  was  already 
provided  for  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Petton  called  for  tellers,  and  they  were 
ordered;  and  Messrs.  Burks  and  "WisrrnBOP 
were  appointed ;  and  they  reported  89  in  the 
affirmative  and  98  in  the  negative. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  being  on  concurring  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  it  was  t&en,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative  without  a  division. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the 
amendment  to  the  House. 

The  question  then  being  on  concurring  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  reported  from  the 
committee, 

Mr.  HooB,  successful  above  many  other  com- 
petitors for  the  floor,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded,  and  the  main  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Brodhxab,  and  other  gentlemen,  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  main .  question ; 
which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Ye^. — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Arrington,  Atkinson, 
Bayly,  Belser,  Benton,  Bidlack,  Edward  J.  Black, 
James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Blackwell,  Bowlin, 
Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brodhead,  Aaron  Y.  Brown, 
WUIlam  J.  BrewD,  Burke,  Burt,  Caldwell,  Carpen- 
ter, Jeremiah  E.  Cary,  Shepard  Cary,  Catlin,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Cbappell, 
Clinton,  Cobb,  Coles,  CrofiS,  Cullom«  Dana,  Daniel, 
John  W.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  DeUet,  Dillingham, 
Douglas,  Dromgoole,  Duncan,  Dunlap,  Ellis,  Far- 
lee,  Ficklln,  Foster,  French,  Fuller,  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, Hammett,  Haralson,  Hays,  Henley,  Herrick, 
Holmes,  Hoge,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hubbell,  Hughes, 
Hungerford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
Jameson,  Cave  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Kirk- 
Patrick,  Labranche,  Leonard,  Lucas,  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  McCauslen,  M aclay,  HcCHelland,  McClernand, 
McConoell,  McDowell,  McKay,  Joseph  Morris,  Isaac 
£.  Morse,  Murphy,  Norris,  Owen,  Parmenter,  Payne, 
Emery  D.  Potter,  Pratt,  Purdy,  Rathbun,  David  S. 
field.  Reding,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Robin- 


son, Russell,  St  John,  Saunders,  Thomas  H.  Sey< 
mour,  David  L.  Seymour,  Simons,  Simpson,  Slidell, 
John  T;  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Steen- 
rod.  Stetson,  John  Stewart,  Stiles,  James  W.  Stone^ 
Alfred  P.  Stone,  Strong,  Sykes,  Taylor,  Thompson, 
Tibbatts,  Tucker,  Weller,  Wentworth,  Wheaton, 
Benjamin  White,  Williams,  Woodward,  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  Tancey,  and  Yost — 182. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Ashe,  Baker, 
Barringer,  Barnard,  Brengle,  Milton  Brown,  Jere* 
miah  Brown,  Buffington,  Carroll,  Causin,  Chilton, 
Clinch,  Clingman,  CoUamer,  Ciunston,  Darragh, 
Garrett  Davis,  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dcberry,  Dickey, 
Fish,  Florence,  Foot,  Giddings,  Goggin,  Willis 
Green,  Grinnell,  Grider,  Hale,  Edward  S.  Hamlin, 
Hardin,  Harper,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Irvin, 
Jenks,  Periey  B.  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Dan- 
iel P.  King,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Edward  Joy  Mor- 
ris, Freeman  H.  Morse,  Moseley,  Newton,  Paterson, 
Peyton,  Phceniz,  Pollock,  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Preston, 
Ramsey,  Rayner,  Charles  M.  Reed,  Rockwell,  Rod- 
ney, Rogers,  Sample,  Schenck,  Senter,  Severance, 
Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Spence,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Summers,  Tilden,  Tyler,  Vance,  Vanmeter, 
Vinton,  Wethered,  John  White,  Winlhrop,  and 
William  Wrigbt>-76. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  concur- 
red in. 

Mr.  MoOoNNELL  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote ;  and  on  this  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded,  the  main  qnes&on  was  ordered ;  and 
being  taken,  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Army  Appropriation  Bill. 

On  Mr.  MoKat's  motion,  one  of  the  appro- 

Eriation  bills  which  had  come  back  from  the 
enate,  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


Admisiian    nf  Texas — Note  from   Mr,   Jtfb- 

Duffle, 

TO  TBI  EDITOR  OF  THX  OLOBB. 

As  my  remarks  a  few  nights  ago  on  the  resolu- 
tions for  admitting  the  republic  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  were  imperfectly  reported,  no  doubt  from  the 
difficulty  of  hearing  where  the  reporters  were  seat- 
ed, and  as  the  state  of  my  health  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  writing  out  these  remarks  at  length, 
I  propose  simply  and  distinctly  to  state  some  of  the 
leading  propositions  I  advanced  on  that  occasion, 
which  you  will  oblige  me  by  publishing. 

I  commenced  by  stating  that  all  the  Senators  who 
had  spoken  against  the  pending  resolution,  had 
distinctly  affirmed  and  laboriously  argued  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  in  granting  to  Congress 
the  power  to  *'  admit  new  States  into  this  Union," 
intended  to  limit  that  power  to  States  "  arising  with- 
in the  then  exutinff  territories  of  the  United  States  ;** 
and  yet  that  every  one  of  these  Senators,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, had  as  distinctly  admitted,  throughout  the  re- 
maining portion  of  their  speeches,  that  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  were  constitutionally  ad- 
mitted as  States  of  this  Unlou,  although  they  have 
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arisen  in  territory  that  then  belonged  to  a  foreign 
power.  That  if  this  palpable  and  suicidal  contradic- 
tion, in  which  Senators  seemed  to  forget  at  one  end 
of  their  speeches  what  thej  had  maintained  at  the 
other,  could  be  reconciled  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  pro- 
cess  of  logical  reasoning  and  metaphysical  require- 
ment, which  might  be  ingenious,  but,  I  must 
add,  ingenious  beyond  all  comprehension.  That 
there  was  ^^  no  middle  course  "  by  which  Senators 
could  "  reach  the  height  of  this  great  argument ;  *' 
but  that  they  must  either  admit  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  **  admit  new  States "  extended 
beyond  the  territory  embraced  in  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  had  no  limit  but  the  discretion  of 
Congress,  or  they  must  be  driyen  to  the  unavoid- 
able alternative  of  affirming,  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  all  the  combined  departments 
of  this  Government  were  constitutionally  incompe- 
tent  to  admit  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arlcansas, 
into  this  Union,  and  that  there  was  no  human  power 
by  which  this  could  be  rightfully  done,  but  that 
which  made  the  federal  constitution — ^the  consent 
of  cM  the  States  given  by  the  people  of  each  assem- 
bled in  convention.  That  it  was  impossible  to  urge 
any  argument  to  show  that  Congress  could  consti- 
tutionally admit  the  State  of  Louisiana,  peopled 
mainly  by  foreigners,  speaking  a  different  language, 
that  would  not  more  conclusively  justify  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  formerly  pertaining  to  the  United 
States,  and  almost  exclusively  peopled  by  native- 
bom  citi2ens  of  the  United  States,  speaking  our 
language,  educated  in  the  same  schools,  worshipping 
at  the  same  altars,  and  imbued  with  the  same  polit- 
ical principles  with  ourselves. 

On  the  construction  of  the  words  "  new  States 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union," 
it  had  been  shown  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  others  that 
the  proposition  originally  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion was,  *'  to  admit  new  Slates  lawfully  arising 
toithin  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ;  '*  and  that  as 
the  clause  finally  adopted  contained  no  such  limita- 
tion, the  inference  was  clear,  upon  every  sound 
principle  of  construction,  that  no  such  limitation 
was  intended.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Rives  very 
ingeniously  contended  that  Vermont  was  then  in  a 
sort  of  rebellious  attitude  toward  New  York ;  and 
that  to  avoid  her  exclusion  upon  the  ground  that 
she  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  State  lawfully  aris- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  con- 
vention gave  up  the  tohole  of  the  clause  originally 
proposed,  and  adopted  the  clause  as  it  now  stands, 
containing  no  limitation  at  all.  To  this  I  replied, 
that  it  was  against  every  rule  of  rational  construc- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  convention,  to  get  rid  of 
one  limitation,  had  given  up  another  ten  times  as  im- 
portant. That  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  meet 
the  case  of  Vermont,  it  would  have  been  effected 
more  naturally  and  easily  by  simply  striking  out  the 
word  **  lawfully,^'  and  then  the  clause  would  have 
provided  for  the  admission  of  '*  new  States  arising 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ;  '*  expressly  \mr 
posing  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  admitting  new 
States  which  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
say  the  convention  intended,  though  they  deliber- 
ately abandoned  the  words  that  would  have  ex- 
pressed that  intention  I  That  to  suppose  the  con- 
vention, intending  this  limitation,  had  deliberately 
abandoned  the  clause  containing  it,  and  substituted 
another  as  unlimited  in  its  terms,  as  it  is  clear  and 
unequivocal,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  that  wise  and 


patriotic  assembly  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  cre- 
ating in  the  constitution  an  intentional  ambiguity. 

As  to  the  treaty-making  power,  I  remarked  that 
some  Senators  had  devoted  one-half  of  their 
speeches  to  the  purpose  of  proving  the  power  of 
making  treaties  exclusively  belonged  to  the  Prea- 
dent  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate— a  self-evident 
proposition,  which  nobody  denied — but  had  entirely 
overlooked  the  questions  really  involved:  What 
is  a  treaty,  and  what  are  subjects  exclusively  em- 
braced in  the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power? 
That  to  assert  that  every  compact  with  a  foreign 
power  was  necessarily  a  treaty,  was  to  assume  the 
proposition  in  controversy,  and,  in  reference  to  the 
question  before  the  Senate,  was  precisely  the  re* 
verse  of  the  fact.  That  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union  as  necessarily  involved  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  limits  of 
that  republic,  as  the  purchase  of  a  mandon  would 
involve  the  acquisition  of  the  soil  on  which  it  stood  ; 
and  that  the  compact  we  propose  to  make  could  not 
be  constitutionally  made  by  any  power  but  that 
which  can  "  admit  new  States  into  this  Union,*'  and 
was  any  thing  but  a  treaty.  In  answer  to  the 
strange  and  incomprehensible  assumption  that  Con- 
gress may  constitutionally  admit  Texas  into  the 
Union,  provided  the  treaty-making  power  shall  first 
acquire  the  territory,  I  denied  that  the  constitution 
gave  4ny  color  to  a  proposition  so  absurd  and 
anomalous.  That  even  if  this  were  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  acquiring  territory,  without  admitting  the 
State,  the  constitution  does  not  assign  that  funcUoo, 
either  to  the  treaty-making,  or  to  the  law-making 
power ;  but  leaves  it  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  I'hat 
if,  indeed,  one  branch  of  the  Government  had  a 
preference  over  the  other,  all  the  analogies  of  the 
constitution  gave  that  preference  to  Congress, 
as  being  exclusively  vested  with  the  power  of  mak- 
ing war  and  conquests,  the  most  usual  mode  of 
acquiring  territory ;  and  of  raising  revenue,  and 
thereby  providing  the  only  means  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory in  the  only  other  mode — ^to  wit,  by  purchase. 
In  the  case  of  acquiring  territory  by  conquest, 
it  is  clearly  and  exclusively  the  act  of  the  war- 
making  power;  and  Congress  would  proceed  to 
organize  a  provincial  government,  without  even 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  That  in  the  case  of  acqui- 
sition by  purchase,  though  the  formal  parts  of  the 
transaction  are  usually  as  a  mere  matter  of  conven- 
ience, performed  by  the  treaty-making  power, 
the  substance  of  the  compact — ^the  stipulated  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  for  a  given  extent  of  ter- 
ritory— could  only  be  performed  by  Congress,  which 
was  exclusively  invested  with  the  power  of  raising 
and  appropriating  money.  That  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  did  not  dare  to  pur- 
chase Louisiana  until  Congress  had  given  its  con- 
sent by  appropriating  a  large  sum  of  money,  under 
the  disguise  of  secret  service,  but  notoriously  to  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  making  that  great  acqui- 
sition to  the  United  States. 

In  answer  to  the  doctrine  advanced  by  most  of 
the  opponents  of  the  resolution,  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  designed  by  the  convention  as  a 
great  conservative  power  as  against  Congress,  I 
stated  that  it  was  a  notion  founded  upon  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  checks  and  responsibilities  of  our 
system  of  Government.  That  the  power  of  making 
treaties  was  not  conferred  upon  the  President  and 
his  Senatorial  council  of  advisers  because  they  were 
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supposed  to  be  a  safer  depository  of  power,  but 
because  the  President  being  a  single  individual, 
was  better  qualified  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
the  secrecy  indispensable  to  success,  and  the  Senate, 
being  a  small  body,  could  be  more  easily  assembled 
and  consulted.  That  nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
travagant than  the  supposition  that  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  was  intended  as  a  check  upon  Congress 
or  the  law-making  power,  or  in  any  respect  conser^ 
Tatire.  That  a  brief  analysis  of  those  two  powers 
would  show  that,  when  the  Senate  consisted  of 
twenty-six  members,  in  every  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween Congress  as  the  law-making  power  and  this 
boasted  treaty-making  power,  it  was  really  a  con- 
test between  the  House  of  Representatives,  coming 
directly  from  the  people,  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
representing  the  States,  and  the  President,  repre- 
senting both  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  miserable  frac- 
tion of  the  Senators  on  the  other — ^that  being  the 
only  difference  between  a  majority  and  two-uirds 
of  the  Senate. 

Having  now  stated  the  prominent  position  taken 
in  my  remarks  on  the  admission  of  Texas,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  occasion  to  explain  a  remark  I  made 
in  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Crittenden  in 
the  course  of  his  speech.  Referring  to  my  remarks 
on  the  war-making  power,  he  inquired  whether 
Congress,  because  it  had  the  exclusive  power  to 
make  war,  could  therefore  make  peace,  and  .how 
this  could  be  done?  I  replied  from  my  place,  '*by 
disbanding  the  army  and  navy ;  ^  intending  merely 
to  show  toe  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  war 
conid,  in  fact,  be  continued  against  the  will  of  the 
odIj  power  that  could  make  and  carry  it  on.  I 
will  now  explain  how  the  war-making  power  can 
make  peace.  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  his  associates 
in  debate,  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  war-making  and  law-making  power  includes  the 
whole  of  the  functionaries  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  except  as  many  Senators  as  constitute  the 
difference  between  a  majority  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate — that  is  to  say,  eight  members,  all  told, 
when  the  fifty-two  Senators  are  all  present.  With 
this  remark  I  proceed  to  trace  the  usual  process  of 
making  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  President — ^a  branch 
of  tbe  war-making  power,  and  the  sole  depositary 
of  all  the  positive  and  active  functions  of  the  treaty- 
making-powcr — appoints  a  minister,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  Senate ;  and,  without  con- 
sulting the  Senate,  sends  him  to  the  court  of  the 
foreign  belligerent,  with  instructions  and  full  powers 
to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  treaty  is  signed  by 
the  ministers  of  the  two  powers,  and  ratified  by 
the  foreign  Government;  upon  which  orders  are 
despatched  to  the  hostile  armies  and  navies  iq^  a 
cessation  of  arms.  The  treaty  is  brought  to  tlie 
United  States,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  In  the  mean  time  Congress  passes  a 
law  disbanding  the  army  and  navy;  but  only  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  be  induced  to  concur  in 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  This  state  of  things 
has  been  eonttUtUionally  produced  by  the  function- 
aries of  the  war-making  power ;  and  I  ask,  are  the 
United  States  at  war  or  peace  ?  The  foreign  power 
has  formally  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the  United 
States  has  substantially  ratified  it  by  the  best  of  all 
pledges,  the  constitutional  act  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, disbanding  the  army  and  navy;  yet  it  is 
contended  that  eight  pertinacious  and  pugnacious 
Senators  can  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  war  for 
indefinite  period,  exhibiting  the  strange  anomaly 


of  a  war  continued  without  armies  or  navies,  and 
against  the  will  of  both  parties  f  Such  are  the  con- 
sequences of  arraying  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Senate  against  the  legislative  power,  under  the 
guise  of  a  conservative  power.  

GEO.  Mcduffie. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVia. 

Satubdat,  March  1. 

Annexation  of  Texas  Complete, 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President, 
announcing  that  he  had  approved  and  signed 
certain  joint  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas  to 
this  Union. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  March  8. 

Thanks  to  the  Pro  Tern,  President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  and  said  be  seized  a  moment 
when  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  ont  of 
tbe  chamber,  to  offer  a  resolution,  which  he 
was  very  sure  would  meet  tbe  hearty  response 
of  every  gentleman  on  that  floor ;  and  he  there- 
upon offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Hon.  Willie  P.  Mangum,  for  the  abil- 
ity and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Adjournment  of  the  Senate, 

The  usual  resolution  was  then  adopted,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  accompany  the  House  committee  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  inform 
him  that  Congress  was  now  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  committee  was  named,  and  proceeded 
to  the  duty- imposed  upon  it. 

Shortly  after,  Mr,  wbvieb,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  returned,  and  announced  that  the 
President  had  no  further  communications  to 
make,  and  had  wished  the  members  of  the  28th 
Congress  all  hetdth  and  happiness  in  retiring 
from  their  arduous  duties. 

Mr.  Manoum,  President /wo  tem,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :  Being  about  to  ter- 
minate the  official  relations  that  have  existed  be- 
tween us  for  nearly  three  years  past,  and  perhaps  to 
separate  from  some  of  you  for  ever,  I  cannot  per- 
mit this  moment  to  pass  without  giving  utterance 
to  the  feelings  which  have  deeply  impressed  me 
with  the  uniform  kindness,  hberality,  and  courtesy, 
that  have  characterized  the  members  of  this  body, 
as  recorded  in  reiterated  terms  of  unanimity ;  and 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  recent  unani- 
mous expressions  of  good  will  and  partiality  have 
overwhelmed  me  with  sentiments  beyond  the  formal 
consideration  of .  a  friend  and  associate.  They  de- 
serve from  me  a  return  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

If  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  the  honora- 
ble station  which  your  partiality  has  assigned  to 
me  have  been  performed  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
public  honor  and  interest,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  brother  Senators,  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
ready  and  effective  support  imiformly  extended  to 
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the  presiding  officer  by  them,  and  to  that  individ- 
ual courtesy  for  which  this  elevated  body  has 
ever  been  distinguished. 

Having  terminated  the  business,  I  cannot  close 
the  session  without  giving  expression  to  my  most 
earnest  and  cordial  wishes  for  the  continued  health, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  every  individual  mem- 
ber, and  that  each  may  meet  the  embraces  f>f  his 
family  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  blessings. 

I  now  perform  the  last  official  act  of  the  session, 
by  adjourning  the  Senate  Hne  die. 

The  Senate  then  (at  half-past  two  o^dock  at 
night)  adjourned  sine  die. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS. 

Monday,  March  8. 
Adjournment  of  the  Home. 

Mr.  Welleb,  from  the  committee  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  said  thej 
had  discharged  their  duty,  and  that  they  had 
been  instructed,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  say  that  he  had  no  further  communi- 
cation to  make  to  Congress,  and  to  express  to 
the  members  of  both  Houses  his  ardent  desire 
that  they  might  reach  their  respective  homes 
in  safety. 

It  was  now  ten  minutes  past  two. 

Mr.  WiNTHBOP  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ sine  die. 

The  question  having  been  taken, 

The  Speaeeb  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

The  period  has  arrived  which,  for  this  Congress, 
terminates  our  labors  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ;  and  we  are  very  soon  to  part,  it  may  be  to 
meet  no  more.  And  before  I  perform  the  last  offi- 
cial duty  of  my  station,  allow  me  to  return  to  you, 
gentlemen,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  kind 
expression  of  approbation  of  my  conduct  which 
your  resolution,  just  adopted,  conveys ;  and  to  say, 
that  if,  in  the  performance  of  a  high  public  trust, 
you,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  and  my 
pleasure  to  act,  have  seen  any  thing  in  my  course, 
AS  the  presiding  officer  of  this  House,  to  commend, 
to  assure  you  that  your  approbation  of  my  conduct, 
the  highest  reward  that  a  faithful  public  servant 
can  ever  receive,  affords  to  me  a  satisfaction 
equalled  only  by  that  I  enjoy  arising  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  at  all  times  faithfully,  to  the 
best  of  my  poor  abilities,  performed  every  public 
duty  that  has  ever  devolved  upon  me. 

These  duties,  always  important,  always  arduous 
and  difficult,  are  often  delicate  in  the  extreme; 
and  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  digmty 
and  honor  of  the  station,  exalted  as  it  is,  more 
than  compensates  for  the  deep  anxiety  and  care 
which  its  duties  impose.  *^  Its  trappings  all  may 
see,  but  its  anxieties  and  its  trials  must  be  endured 
to  be  understood.*^  In  their  discharge  I  may,  and 
doubtless  have,  often  erred ;  but  the  generous  con- 
fidence and  support,  the  kind  indulgence,  which 
you  have,  under  all  circumstances,  extended  to  me, 
afford  the  surest  guarantee  that  my  errors,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  have  been  errors  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart ;  and  of  this  I  desire  no  higher  | 


evidence  than  is  afforded  by  your  resolution,  which 
has  been  this  night  adopted — a  testimonial,  gentle- 
men, that  I  shall  long  cherish  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  recollections  of  my  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  power  of  legislation  is 
the  highest  trust  that  man  can  confide  to  his  fellow- 
man.  If  this  be  so,  how  strikingly  must  every 
member  of  this  body  be  impressed  with  the  in- 
creased magnitude  of  the  trust,  in  view  of  the 
mighty  questions  upon  which  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  act  and  to  decide.  There  has,  perhaps, 
been  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  Government, 
when  so  many  questionB  of  deep  and  pervading  in- 
terest have  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  engaged 
the  deliberations  of  the  American  Congress.  On 
one  extreme  of  our  Union  an  empire  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  this  great  confederacy;  in  another 
direction  your  laws  have,  so  fSur  as  regards  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House,  been  extended  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  while  Florida  and  Iowa,  twin  sistera,  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Union  on  a  footing  of  per* 
feet  equality  with  their  sister  States.  Thus  have 
you  enlarged  the  area  of  freedom,  and  secured  to 
its  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  and  of 
free  government. 

Tl^t  these  great  and  agitating  questions  should 
have  been  discussed  and  decided  in  the  spirit  of 
entijre  calmness  and  moderation,  was  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected  ;  and  if,  in  the  collisions  of 
discussion  which  heated  debate  is  but  too  apt  to 
produce,  ^^  an  occasional  spark  of  excitement  shall 
have  been  struck  out,"  may  not  the  hope  be  in- 
dulged "  that,  like  that  struck  from  the  flint,  it  will 
have  been  extinguished  in  the  moment  that  gave  it 
birth ; "  and  that  in  this  the  hour  of  our  separation, 
it  will  be  remembered  only  to  warn  us  against  its 
recurrence  in  after  time  ? 

May  health  and  happiness  attend  you  through 
life,  and  may  you  all  return  in  safety  to  the  circle 
of  your  friends,  and  to  the  bosom  of  your  families. 

It  remains  for  me  to  announce  that  this  Home 
stands  adjourned  sine  die.^ 

*  Annwjl  Appropriations  of  ikt  ^ov«moMnt 

By  virtue  of  the  excellent  act  of  July  4th,  1888,  which  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  publish  a  list  of  the  appropriations  at  the  end  of 
each  session,  the  list  In  detail  was  now  published,  and  pro- 
sented  an  aggregate  of  $24,225,088,  the  whole  of  vhlch 
should  be  examined  by  those  who  would  make  themselTW 
acquainted  with  the  financial  working  of  the  Ooremment ; 
but  for  a  general  view  the  recapitulation  table  which  fol- 
lows the  detailed  list  is  sufficient  The  following  la  that 
table: 

avll  and  diplomatic  expenses  -          -          -  H^'^S  2 

Bevolntlonary  and  other  pensioners               •  2,256,000  00 

Support  of  the  army     -           -           -           -  8,9S9J66  80 

Support  of  the  navy      -          -          -           -  6,850,739  w 

Support  of  the  Post  Office  Department         -  ^1<»,000  00 

Supirart  of  the  Indian  Department     •           •  1,060,506  fi 

Support  of  the  Military  Academy       -          -  188,049  00 

Navy  pensioners            -           -          -           -  61,000  00 

Fortlflcations 800,000  00 

Improvements  In  the  Territories        -           -  60,000  OJ 

Miscellaneous     .....  144,025  oi 


Total 


,  624.22S.0SS  90 


Leaving  out  the  heavy  appropriations  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  the  remainder 
would  leave  something  like  $15,000  for  that  support 
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EXTRA  SESSION. 


THE   INAUQXJEATION   OF   JAMES   K.   POLK 


IN  SENATE. 

TmsDAY,  Maroh  4, 1845. 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Hon.  Willds  P. 
Hanouic,  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate, 
called  the  Senate  to  order. 

The  Senators  then  present  were,  from 

Maine. — Hon.  George  Evans  and  Hon.  John 
Fairfield. 

2few  Hampshire, — ^Hon.  Ohas.  G.  Atherton 
and  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury. 

Vermont. — Hon.  Samnel  8.  Phelps  and  Hon. 
"Wna.  Upham. 

MaseaehtuetU. — ^Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

Jihode  Island. — Hon.  Albert  0.  Greene  and 
Hon. Simmons. 

Ccnneeticut. — Hon.  Jabez  W.  Huntington 
and  Hon.  John  M.  Niles. 

Ifew  York. — ^Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and 
Hon.  John  A.  Diz. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Hon.  James  Buchanan  and 
Hon.  David  Sturgeon. 

New  Jersey^— Eon.  Wm.  D.  Dayton  and 
Hon.  Jacob  W.  Miller. 

Delaware. — ^Hon.  Thomas  Clayton  and  Hon. 
J.  M.  Clayton. 

Maryland. — ^Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson. 

Virginia. — Hon.  Wm.  8.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — Hon.  Wm.  H.  Haywood 
and  Hon.  Willie  P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — Hon.  Daniel  E.  Huger  and 
Hon.  Geo.  McDuffie. 

Georgia. — ^Hon.  John  M.  Berrien  and  Hon. 
Walter  T.  Colquitt.  . 

Alabama. — Hon.  Arthur  P.  Bagby  and  Hon. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis. 

Louisiana. — ^Hon.  Alexander  Barrow  and 
Hon.  Henry  Johnson. 

Mississippi. — Hon.  Jesse  Speight  and  Hon. 
Bobert  J.  Walker. 

Arkansas. — Hon.  Chester  Ashley  and  Hon. 
Ambrose  H.  Sevier. 

Kentucky. — Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden  and 
Hon.  Jas.  T.  Morehead. 

Missouri. — Hon.  David  B.  Atchison  and 
Hon.  ThoB.  H.  Benton. 

Illinois. — Hon.  Sidney  Breese  and  Hon. 
James  Semple. 

Indiana. — ^Hon.  Edward  A.  Hannegan. 

Ohio.—Ron.  William  Allen  and  Hon.  Thomas 
Corwin. 


Michigan. — ^Hon.  Lewis  Cass  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Woodbridge. 

Tennessee. — Hon.  Spencer  Jamagin.— 47. 

Two  absent,  viz.,  Hon.  Isaac  0.  Bates,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  James  A.  Pearce,  of 
Maryland. 

Three  vacancies,  viz.,  Virginia,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee. 

There  were  also  present  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  their  robes ;  the  members 
of  the  ex-cabinet,  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 

At  half-past  11  o'clock,  the  Hon.  Georoe  M. 
Dallas,  Vice  President  elect  of  the  United 
States,  was  introduced  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and,  being  duly  sworn  by  the 
Pbb8ident^(>  tem.^  took  the  chfur  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  addressed  tibe  Senate  as 
follows : 

Senators:  In  directing  the  Vice  President  to 
preside  at  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country  assigns  to  him  a  sphere  and 
a  duty  alike  eminent  and  grateful.  Without  any 
of  the  cares  of  real  power ;  with  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  legislation,  except  in  rare  conjunc- 
tures, he  is  associated  with  the  dignified  delegates 
of  republican  soTereignties :  he  is  posted  by  the 
entire  American  people  in  your  confederated  coun- 
cil, partly,  it  would  seem,  as  an  organ  of  freedom's 
fundamental  principle  of  order,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
as  a  mere  symbol  of  that  more  popular  and  *^  more 
perfect  union,*'  on  which  depend  the  blessings  of 
our  peace,  independence,  and  liberty.  His  mission, 
tranquil  and  unimposing,  is  yet  noble  in  its  origin 
and  objects,  and  happy  as  well  as  proud  in  its  rela- 
tions to  you. 

No  one,  gentlemen,  can  appreciate  more  highly, 
or  recognize  more  deferentially,  than  does  the  in- 
cumbent of  this  chair,  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
rules  or  forms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
To  maintain  these,  unimpaired  and  unrelaxed,  he 
feels  to  be  an  official  duty,  second,  in  impressive  ob- 
ligation, only  to  bis  constitutional  allegiance.  To 
their  exercise  the  republic  owes  incalculable  good ; 
and  through  them  has  been  gradually  achieved  a 
wide-spread  fame  for  wisdom,  justice,  moderation, 
and  efficiency,  unsurpassed  by  any  assemblage  of 
statesmen  in  former  or  present  times.  A  calm  and 
well-adjusted  system  of  action  in  this  chamber, 
carefully  devised  and  steadily  pursued  by  those  who 
have  preceded  us  in  it,  has  indeed  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  undoubted  success  of  our  great  politi- 
cal experiment    Instability,  haste,  procrastination, 
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discourtesy,  and  indecimon,  habitixallj  discoante- 
nanced  and  banished,  leave,  in  undisturbed  supre- 
macy here,  the  powers  of  enlightened  reason,  and 
the  vigor  of  practical  patriotism.  Our  country 
reaps  thence  solid  and  substantial  advantages  in  her 
policy,  institutions,  prospects,  and  renown. 

The  citizen  whom  it  has  pleased  a  people  to  ele- 
vate by  their  suffrages  from  the  pursuits  of  private 
and  domestic  life,  may  best  evince  his  grateful  sense 
of  the  honor  thus  conferred,  by  devoting  his  facul* 
ties,  moral  and  intellectual,  resolutely  to  their  ser* 
"dee.  This  I  shall  do;  yet  with  a  diffidence  un- 
avoidable to  one  conscious  that  almost  every  step 
in  his  appointed  path  is  to  him  new  and  untried, 
and  sensible  how  dangerous  a  contrast  must  occur 
in  the  transfer  of  powers  from  practised  to  unprac- 
tised hands.  In  observing,  however,  upon  this 
floor,  a  number  of  those  experienced  and  skilful 
statesmen  on  whom  the  nation  iustly  looks  with 
pride  and  reliance,  I  am  assured  that  there  can  be 
but  little  danger  of  public  disadvantage  from  in- 
advertencies or  mistakes,  which  their  counsel  may 
readily  avert  or  rectify.  And  thus,  gentlemen, 
whUe  aiming,  frankly  and  impartially,  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  an  unaccustomed  station  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  for  the  enlarged  and 
lasting  purposes  of  a  revered  country,  and  with 
sincere  good  will  towards  all,  I  may  cherish  the 
encouraging  hope  of  being  able,  wiUi  tlie  assent 
of  an  indulgent  Providence,  at  once  to  perform  my 
duty  and  to  attract  your  confidence. 

At  forty  minutes  past  11  o'clock,  the  Hon. 
James  K.  Polk,  President  elect  of  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  the  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Hon.  John  Tyleb,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
and,  having  bowed  to  the  assembled  Senate, 
took  his  seat  in  front  of  the  desk  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

At  five  minutes  before  12  o'clock,  the  Assist- 
ant Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  named  the 
order  of  procession  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  the  platform  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  procession  formed  and  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly, as  follows : 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate ; 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements ; 

The  President  elect,  ex-President,  the  Yice 
President,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate ; 

The  Members  of  the  Senate ; 

The  Diplomatic  Corps ; 

The  Mayors  of  Washington,  Greorgetown,  and 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  persons  before  ad- 
mitted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

On  reaching  the  front  of  the  portico,  the 
President  elect  and  Chief  Justice  took  the  seats 
provided  for  them ; 

The  ex-President,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  occupied  a  position  several  feet  in  the 
rear  of  the  President  elect. 

The  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Members 
of  the  Senate,  occupied  parallel  lines  next  in 
rear. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  occupied  the  next 
position ;  and  the  space  inmiediately  in  their 


rear  was  assigned  to  the  late  Speaker,  Clerk, 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives. 

The  ladies,  and  such  persons  as,  by  the  mlee 
of  the  Senate  and  arrangements  of  the  oommit- 
tee,  were  admitted  within  the  Senate  Chamber, 
occupied  the  steps  and  the  residue  of  the  por- 
tico. 

The  Pbesidekt  elect  then  read  the  follow- 
ing . 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Gitizims  :  Without  solicitation  on  my 
part,  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  free  and  yoluntary 
suflfhiges%>f  my  countrymen  to  the  most  honorable 
and  most  responable  office  on  earth.  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  gratitude  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me.  Honored  with  this  distinguished  considerft- 
tion  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  any  of  my  pre* 
decessors,  I  cannot  disguise  the  diffidence  wiUi 
which  I  am  about  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties. 

If  the  more  aged  and  experienced  men  who  haYO 
filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  distrusted  thehr 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  exalted  st^ 
tion,  what  ought  not  to  be  the  apprehensions  of 
one  so  much  younger  and  less  endowed,  now  that 
our  domain  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  that  our 
people  have  so  greatly  inclreased  in  numbers,  and  ml 
a  time  when  so  great  diversity  of  opinion  preTails 
in  regard  to  the  principles  and  policy  which  should 
characterize  the  administration  of  our  GoTemment  ? 
Well  may  the  boldest  fear,  and  the  wisest  tremble, 
when  incurring  responsibilities  on  which  may  de* 
pend  our  country's  peace  and  prosperity,  and,  in 
some  degree,  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
human  family. 

In  assuming  responsibilities  so  vast,  I  fervently 
invoke  the  aid  of  that  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  of  men,  to  guard  this  heaven-favored  land 
against  the  mischiefs  which,  without  His  guidance, 
might  arise  from  an  unwise  public  policy.  With  a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  to 
sustain  and  direct  me  in  the  path  of  duty  which  I 
am  appointed  to  pursue,  I  stand  in  the  presence  of 
this  assembled  multitude  of  my  countrymen,  to 
take  upon  myself  the  solenm  obligation,  **  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'' 

A  concise  enumeration  of  the  principles  which 
will  guide  me  in  the  administrative  policy  of  the 
Government,  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
amples set  me  by  all  my  predecessors,  but  is  emi- 
nently befitting  the  occasion. 

The  constitution  itself,  plainly  written  as  it  is, 
the  safeguard  of  our  federative  compact,  the  off- 
spring, of  concession  and  compromise,  binding  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  union  this  great 
and  increasing  family  of  free  and  independent 
States,  will  be  the  chart  by  which  I  shall  be  di- 
rectedL 

It  will  be  my  first  care  to  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  true  spirit  of  that  instrument,  and 
to  assume  no  powers  not  expressly  granted  or  clear- 
ly implied  in  its  terms.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  pow- 
ers ;  and  it  is  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  clearly 
granted  powers,  and  by  abstiuning  from  the  exer- 
cise of  doubtful  or  unauthorized  implied  powers^ 
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that  we  have  the  only  sure  guarantee  against  the 
recurrence  of  those  unfortunate  coUlsions  between 
the  federal  and  State  authorities,  which  hare  occa- 
sionally 80  much  disturbed  the  harmony  of  our 
system,  and  even  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  our 
glorious  Union. 

"  To  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,** 
have  been  reserved  **  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibit- 
ed by  it  to  the  States.**  Each  State  is  a  complete 
sovereignty  within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved 
powers.  The  Government  of  the  Union,  acting 
within  the  sj^ere  of  its  delegated  authority,  is  also 
a  complete  sovereignty.  While  the  Oeneial  Gov- 
ernment should  abstain  fit>m  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity not  clearly  delegated  to  it,  the  States  should 
be  equally  careful  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  they  do  not  overstep  the  limits  of  powers 
reserved  to  them.  One  of  the  roost  distinguished 
of  my  predecessors  attached  deserved  importance 
to  '*the  support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administration 
for  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark 
against  anti-republican  tendencies;*'  and  to  the 
**  preservation  of  the  General  Government  in  its 
wWe  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
oor  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad.** 

To  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
intrusted  the  exclusive  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  Beyond  that  it  wields  a  few  general  enu- 
merated powers.  It  does  not  force  reform  on  the 
States.  It  leaves  individuals,  over  whom  it  casts 
its  protecting  influence,  entirely  free  to  improve 
their  own  condition  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
all  their  mental  and  physical  powers.  It  is  a  com- 
mon protector  of  each  and  all  the  States ;  of  every 
man  who  lives  upon  our  soil,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  birth;  of  every  religious  sect,  in  their 
worship  of  the  Almighty  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience ;  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
and  the  most  free  inquiry ;  of  every  art,  trade,  and 
occupation,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  States. 
And  we  rejoice  in  the  general  happiness,  prosperity, 
and  advancement  of  our  country,  which  have  been 
the  offspring  of  freedom,  and  not  of  power. 

This  most  admirable  and  wisest  system  of  well- 
r^ulated  self-government  among  men,  ever  de- 
vised by  human  minds,  has  been  tested  by  its  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
and,  if  preserved  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  States  of  powers  not  reserved  to  them 
on  the  other,  will,  I  fervently  hope  and  believe, 
endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  dispense  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  distant  generations. 
To  effect  objects  so  dear  to  every  patriot,  I  shall 
devote  myself  with  anxious  solicitude.  It  will  be 
my  desire  to  guard  against  that  most  fruitful  source 
of  danger  to  the  harmonious  action  of  our  system, 
which  consists  in  substituting  the  mere  discretion 
and  caprice  of  the  Executive,  or  of  majorities  in 
the  legishtive  department  of  the  Government,  for 
powers  which  have  been  withheld  from  the  federal 
Government  by  the  constitution.  By  the  theory 
of  oor  Government,  majorities  rule ;  but  this  right 
18  not  an  arbitrary  or  unlimited  one.  It  is  a  right 
to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  constitution, 
and  in  conformity  to  it.  One  great  object  of  the 
constitution  was  to  restrain  majorities  from  oppress- 
ing minorities,  or  encroaching   upon   their  just  I 


rights.    Minorities  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
constitution,  as  a  shield  against  such  oppression.     . 

That  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  our  constitu- 
tion secures  may  be  enjoyed  alike  by  minorities 
and  majorities,  the  Executive  has  been  wisely  in- 
vested with  a  qualified  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  a  negative  power,  and  is  conser- 
vative in  its  character.  It  arrests  for  the  time 
hasty,  inconsiderate,  or  unconstitutional  legislation ; 
invites  reconsideration,  and  transfers  questions  at 
issue  between  the  legislative  and  the  Executive  de- 
partments to  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Like  all 
other  powers,  it  is  subject  to  be  abused.  When 
judiciously  and  properly  exercised,  the  constitution 
itself  may  be  saved  from  infraction,  and  the  rights 
of  all  preserved  and  protected. 

The  inestimable  value  of  our  federal  Union  is  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  all.  By  this  system  of  united 
and  confederated  States,  our  people  are  permitted, 
collectively  and  individually,  to  seek  their  own  hap- 
piness in  their  own  way;  and  the  consequences 
have  been  most  auspicious.  Since  the  Union  was 
formed,  the  number  of  the  States  has  increased 
from  thirteen  to  twenty-eight ;  two  of  these  have 
taken  their  position  as  members  of  the  confederacy 
within  the  last  week.  Our  population  has  increased 
from  three  to  twenty  millions.  New  communities 
and  States  are  seeldng  protection  under  its  sgis, 
and  multitudes  from  the  Old  World  are  flocking 
to  our  shores  to  participate  in  its  blessings.  Beneath 
its  benign  sway,  peace  and  prosperity  prevail. 
Freed  from  the  burdens  and  miseries  of  war,  our 
trade  and  intercourse  have  extended  throughout 
the  world.  Mind,  no  longer  tasked  in  devising 
means  to  accomplish  or  resist  schemes  of  ambition, 
usurpation,  or  conquest,  is  devoting  itself  to  man*s 
true  interests,  in  developing  his  faculties  and  pow- 
ers, and  the  capacity  of  nature  to  minister  to  his 
enjoyments.  Genius  Is  free  to  announce  its  inven- 
tions and  discoveries ;  and  the  hand  is  free  to  ac- 
complish whatever  the  head  conceives,  not  incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  a  fellow-being.  All 
distinctions  of  birth  or  rank  have  been  abolished. 
All  citizens,  whether  native  or  adopted,  are  placed 
upon  terms  of  precise  equality.  All  are  entitled 
to  equal  rights  and  equal  protection.  No  union 
exists  between  church  and  State ;  and  perfect  free- 
dom of  opinion  is  guaranteed  to  all  sects  and  creeds. 

These  are  some  of  the  blessings  secured  to  our 
happy  land  by  our  federal  Union.  To  perpetuate 
them,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  it.  Who 
shall  assign  limits  to  the  achievements  of  free  minds 
and  free  hands,  under  the  protection  of  this  glori- 
ous Union?  No  treason  to  mankind  since  the 
organization  of  society,  would  be  equal  in  atrocity 
to  that  of  him  who  would  lift  his  hand  to  destroy 
it.  He  would  overthrow  the  noblest  structure  of 
human  wisdom,  which  protects  himself  and  his  fel- 
low-man. He  would  stop  the  progress  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  involve  his  country  either  in  anarchy 
or  despotism.  He  would  extinguish  the  fire  of 
liberty  which  warms  and  animates  the  hearts  of 
happy  millions,  and  invites  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  imitate  our  example.  If  he  say  that  error 
and  wrong  are  committed  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government,  let  him  remember  that  nothing 
human  can  be  perfect ;  and  that  under  no  other 
system  of  Government  revealed  by  Heaven,  or  de- 
vised by  man,  has  reason  been  allowed*  so  free  and 
broad  a  scope  to  combat  error.    Bas  the  sword  of 
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despots  proved  to  be  a  safer  or  surer  instrument 
of  reform  in  Government,  than  enlightened  reason  ? 
Does  he  expect  to  find  among  Uie  ruins  of  this 
Union  a  happier  abode  for  our  swarming  miUions 
than  they  now  have  under  it  ?  Every  lover  of  his 
country  must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  its  dissolution,  and  will  be  ready  to 
adopt  the  patriotic  sentiment,  **  Our  federal  Union 
— ^it  must  be  preserved."  To  preserve  it,  the  com- 
promises which  alone  enabled  our  fathers  to 
form  a  common  constitution  for  the  government 
and  protection  of  so  many  States  and  distinct  com* 
munities,  of  such  diversified  habits,  interests,  and 
domestic  institutions,  must  he  sacredly  and  relig- 
iously observed.  Any  attempt  to  disturb  or  destroy 
these  compromises,  being  terms  of  the  compact  of 
Union,  can  lead  to  none  other  than  the  most  ruin- 
ous and  disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  misguided  persons  have  occa- 
sionally indulged  in  schemes  and  agitations,  whose 
object  is  the  destruction  of  domestic  institutions 
existing  in  other  sections — ^institutions  which  ex- 
isted at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  were 
recognized  and  protected  by  it.  All  must  see  that 
if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be  successful  in  at- 
taining their  object,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  our  happy  form 
of  Government,  must  speedily  follow. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  that  at  every  period  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation,  there  has  existed,  and 
continues  to  exist,  among  the  great  mass  of  our 
people,  a  devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  which 
will  shield  and  protect  it  against  the  moral  treason 
of  any  who  would  seriously  contemplate  its  de- 
struction. To  secure  a  continuance  of  that  devo- 
tion, the  compromises  of  the  constitution  must  not 
only  be  preserved,  but  sectional  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings  must  be  discountenanced;  and  all 
should  remember  that  they  are  members  of  the 
same  political  family,  having  a  common  destiny. 
To  increase  the  attachment  of  our  people  to  the 
Union,  our  laws  should  be  just.  Any  policy  which 
shall  tend  to  favor  monopolies,  or  the  peculiar  in- 
terests of  sections  or  classes,  must  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interests  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  should  be  avoided.  If  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution  be  preserved, — ^if  sectional  jealous- 
ies and  heart-burnings  be  discountenanced, — if  our 
laws  be  just,  and  the  Government  be  practically 
administered  strictly  within  the  limits  of  power 
prescribed  to  it, — we  may  discard  all  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

With  these  views  of  the  nature,  character,  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Government,  and  the  value  of  the  Union, 
I  shall  steadily  oppose  the  creation  of  those  insti- 
tutions and  systems  which,  in  their  nature,  tend  to 
pervert  it  from  its  legitimate  purposes,  and  make  it 
the  instrument  of  sections,  classes,  and  individuals. 
We  need  no  national  banks,  or  other  extraneous  in- 
stitutions, planted  around  the  Government  to  control 
or  strengthen  it  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  its 
authors.  Experience  has  taught  us  how  unneces- 
sary they  are  as  auxiliaries  of  the  public  authorities, 
bow  impotent  for  good,  and  how  powerful  for  mis- 
chief. 

Ours  was  intended  to  be  a  plain  and  fVugal 
Government ;  and  I  shall  regard  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  recommend  to  Congress,  and,  as  far  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  concerned,  to  enforce  by  all  the  means 
within  my  power^  the  strictest  economy  in  the  ex- 


penditure of  the  public  money,  which  may  be 
compatible  with  the  public  interests. 

A  national  debt  has  become  almost  an  institution 
of  European  monarchies.  It  is  viewed  in  some  of 
them  as  an  essential  prop  to  existing  Governments. 
Melancholy  is  the  condition  of  that  people  whose 
Government  can  be  sustaii^  only  by  a  system 
which  periodically  transfers  large  amounts  from  the 
labors  of  the  many  to  the  coffers  of  the  few.  Such 
a  system  is  incompatible  with  the  ends  for  which 
our  republican  Government  was  instituted.  Under 
a  wise  policy,  the  debts  contracted  in  our  revolu- 
tion, and  during  the  war  of  18t2,  have  been  happQy 
extinguished.  By  a  judicious  application  of  the 
revenues  not  required  for  other  necessary  purposes, 
it  is  not  doubted  that  the  debt  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last  few  years  may 
be  speedily  paid  off. 

I  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  general  Government 
of  the  Union,  and  that  of  many  of  the  States. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  indebted  States  if  they 
were  freed  from  their  liabilities,  many  of  which 
were  incautiously  contracted.  Although  the  Got- 
emment  of  the  Union  is  neither  in  a  legal  nor  a 
moral  sense  bound  for  the  debts  of  the  States,  and 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  our  compact  of  Union  to 
assume  them,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  seeing  all  the  States  meet  their  public  Uabilities, 
and  pay  off  their  just  debts,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period.  That  they  will  do  so,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done  without  imposing  too  heavy 
burdens  on  their  citizens,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  The  sound,  moral,  and  honorable  feeling 
of  the  people  of  the  indebted  States,  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  a  settled 
disposition  on  their  part,  as  their  ability  returns, 
after  a  season  of  unexampled  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, to  pay  off  all  just  demands,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  reasonable  measures  to  accomplish 
that  object. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  practical  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, consists  in  the  adjustment  of  our  revenue 
laws,  and  the  levy  of  the  taxes  necessary  for  the 
support  of  Government.  In  the  general  proposi- 
tion, that  no  more  money  shall  be  collected  than 
the  necesffities  of  an  economical  administration 
shall  require,  all  parties  seem  to  acquiesce.  Kor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  material  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  absence  of  right  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  tax  one  section  of  country,  or  one  class  of 
citizens,  or  one  occupation,  for  the  mere  profit  of 
another.  ^*  Justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the 
federal  Government  to.  foster  one  branch  of  indus- 
try to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the 
interests  of  one  portion  to  the  iniury  of  another 
portion  of  our  common  country.  I  have  here- 
tofore declared  to  my  fellow-citizens  that,  in  "  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  ex- 
tend, as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so,  by 
its  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  means  within  its 
power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Union,  embracing  agricnlturei 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and 
navigation.^*  I  have  also  declared  my  opinion  to 
be  "in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,*'  and  that, 
*4n  adjusting  the  details  of  such  a  tariff,  I  have 
sanctioned  such  moderate  discriminating  duties  as 
would  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  needed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  afford  reasonable  incidental  pro- 
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tection  to  our  home  industry ; "  and  that  I  was 
"  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  protection  merely,  and  not 
for  revenue." 

The  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,"  was  an  indispensable  one  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  federal  Government,  which,  without 
it,  would  possess  no  means  of  providing  for  its  own 
support.  In  executing  this  power  by  levying  a  tariff 
of  duties  for  the  support  of  Government,  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  should  be  the  object,  and  protection 
the  incident.  To  reverse  this  principle,  and  make 
protection  the  object,  and  revenue  the  incident, 
would  be  to  inflict  manifest  injustice  upon  all  other 
than  the  protected  interests.  In  levying  duties 
for  revenue,  it  is  doubtless  proper  to  make  such 
discriminations  within  the  revenue  principle,  as  will 
afford  incidental  protection  to  our  home  interests. 
Within  the  revenue  limit,  there  is  a  discretion  to 
discriminate ;  beyond  that  limit,  the  rightful  exer- 
cise of  the  power  is  not  conceded.  The  incidental 
protection  afforded  to  our  home  interests  by  dis- 
criminations within  the  revenue  range  it  is  believed 
will  be  ample.  In  making  discriminations,  all  our 
home  interests  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
equally  protected.  The  largest  portion  of  our 
people  are  agriculturists.  Others  are  employed 
in  manufactured,  commerce,  navigation,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  They  are  all  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive pursuits,  and  their  joint  labors  constitute  the 
national  or  home  industry.  To  tax  one  branch  of 
this  home  industry  for  the  benefit  of  another  would 
be  unjust.  No  one  of  these  interests  can  rightfully 
daim  an  advantage  over  the  others,  or  to  be  en- 
riched by  impoverishing  the  others.  All  are  equal- 
ly entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of 
the  Government.  In  exercising  a  sound  discretion 
in  levying  discriminating  duties  within  the  limit 
prescribed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  done  in 
a  manner  not  to  benefit  the  wealthy  few,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  toiling  millions,  by  taxing  lowent  the 
luxuries  of  life,  or  articles  of  superior  quality  and 
high  price,  which  can  only  be  consumed  by  the 
wealthy ;  and  highest  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
articles  of  coarse  quality  and  low  price,  which  the 
poor  and  great  mass  of  our  people  must  consume. 
The  burdens  of  Government  should,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  distributed  justly  and  equally  among  all 
classes  of  population.  These  general  views,  long 
entertained  on  this  subject,  I  have  deemed  it  prop- 
er to  reiterate.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  con- 
flicting interests  of  sections  and  occupations  are 
supposed  to  exist,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion and  compromise  in  adjusting  its  details  should 
be  cherished  by  every  part  of  our  wide-spread 
country,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  harmony 
and  a  cheerful  acquiescence  of  all  in  the  operation 
of  our  revenue  laws.  Our  patriotic  citizens  in 
every  part  of  the  Union  will  readily  submit  to  the 
payment  of  such  taxes  as  shall  be  needed  for  the 
support  of  their  Government,  whether  in  peace  or 
in  war,  if  they  are  so  levied  as  to  distribute  the 
burdens  as  equally  as  possible  among  them. 

The  republic  of  Texas  has  made  known  her  de- 
sire to  come  into  our  Union,  to  form  a  part  of  our 
confederacy,  and  enjoy  with  us  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, secured  and  guranteed  by  our  constitution. 
Texas  was  once  a  part  of  our  country — was  un- 
wisely ceded  away  to  a  foreign  power — is  now  inde- 
pendent, and  possesses  an  undoubted  right  to  dis- 
pose of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  her  territory,  and  to 
merge  her  sovereignty,  as  a  separate  and  independ- 


ent State,  in  ours.  I  congratulate  my  country 
that,  by  an  act  of  the  late  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  assent  of  this  Government  has  been 
given  to  the  reimion ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
two  countries  to  agree  upon  the  terms,  to  consum- 
mate an  object  so  important  to  both. 

I  regard  the  question  of  annexation  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  United  States  and  Texas.  They 
are  independent  powers,  competent  to  contract; 
and  foreign  nations  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
them,  or  to  take  exceptions  to  their  reunion. 
Foreign  powers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  true 
character  of  our  Government.  Our  Union  is  a  con- 
federation of  independent  States,  whose  policy  is 
peace  with  each  other  and  all  the  world.  To  en- 
large its  limits,  is  to  extend  the  dominion  of  peace 
over  additional  territories,  and  increasing  millions. 
The  world  has  nothing  to  fear  from  military  ambi- 
tion in  our  Government  While  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  are  elect- 
ed for  short  terms  by  the  suffrages  of  those  mil- 
lions who  must,  in  their  own  persons,  bear  all  the 
burdens  and  miseries  of  war,  our  Government  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  pacific.  Foreign  powers 
should,  therefore,  look  on  the  annexation  of  TexaA 
to  the  United  States,  not  as  the  conquest  of  a 
nation  seeking  to  extend  her  dominions  by  arms 
and  violence,  but  as  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  a 
territory  once  her  own,  by  adding  another  member 
to  our  confederation  with  the  consent  of  that  mem- 
ber— thereby  diminishing  the  chances  of  war,  and 
opening  to  them  new  and  ever-increasing  nuirkets 
for  their  products. 

To  Texas,  the  reunion  is  important,  because  the 
strong  protecting  arm  of  our  Government  would 
be  extended  over  her,  and  the  vast  resources  of 
her  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate  would  be  speedily 
developed  ;  while  the  safety  of  New  Orleans  and 
of  our  whole  south-western  frontier  against  hostile 
aggression,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Union,  would  be  promoted  by  it. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  national  existence, 
the  opinion  prevailed  with  some,  that  our  systen^ 
of  confederated  States  could  not  operate  success- 
fully over  an  extended  territory,  and  serious  ob- 
jections have,  at  different  times,  been  made  to  the 
enlargement  of  ^ur  boundaries.  These  objections 
were  earnestly  urged  when  we  acquired  Louisiana. 
Experience  has  shown  that  they  were  not  well 
founded.  The  title  of  numerous  Indian  tribes  to 
vast  tracts  of  country  has  been  extinguished.  New 
States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  New 
Territories  have  been  created,  and  our  jurisdiction 
and  laws  extended  over  them.  As  our  population 
has  expanded,  the  Union  has  been  cemented  and 
strengthened.  As  our  boundaries  have  been  en- 
larged, and  our  agricultural  population  has  been 
spread  over  a  large  surface,  our  federative  system 
has  acquired  additional  strength  and  security.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  in 
greater  danger  of  overthrow,  if  our  present  popu- 
lation were  confined  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  than  it  is,  now 
that  they  are  sparsely  settled  over  a  more  expand- 
ed territory.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  our 
system  may  be  safely  extended  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  our  territorial  limits ;  and  that,  as  it  shall 
be  extended,  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  so  far  from 
being  weakened,  will  become  stronger. 

None  can  fail  to  see  the  danger  to  our  safety  and 
future  peace,  if  Texas  remains  an  independent 
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State,  or  becomes  *an  ally  or  dependency  of  some 
foreign   nation  more  powerful  than  herself.      Is 
there  one  among  our  citizens  who  would  not  prefer 
perpetual  peace  with  Texas,  to  occasional  wars, 
which  so  often  occur  between  bordering  independ- 
ent nations  ?    Is  there  one  who  would  not  prefer 
free  intercourse  with  her,  to  high  duties  on  all  our 
products  and  manufactures  which  enter  her  ports 
or  cross  her  frontiers  ?    Is  there  one  who  would 
not  prefer  an  unrestricted  communication  with  her 
citizens,  to  the  frontier  obstructions  which  must 
occur  if  she  remains  out  of  the  Union  ?    Whatever 
is  good  or  evil  in  the  local  institutions  of  Texas, 
will    remain  her  own,  wliether  annexed  to  the 
United  States  or  not.    None  of  the  present  States 
wiU  be  responsible  for  them,  any  more  than  they 
are  for  the  local  institutions  of  each  other.     They 
have  confederated  together  for  certain  specified 
objects.    Upon  the  same  principle  that  they  would 
refuse  to  form  a  perpetual  union  with  Texas  because 
of  her  local  institutions,  our  forefathers  would  have 
been  prevented  from  forming  our  present  Union. 
Perceiving  no  valid  objection  to  the  measure,  and 
many  reasons  for  its  adoption,  vitally  affecting  the 
peace,  the  safety,  and  the  prosperity  of  both  coun- 
tries, I  shall,  on  the  broad  principle  which  formed  the 
basis  and  produced  the  adoption  of  our  constitution, 
and  not  in  any  narrow  spirit  of  sectional  policy, 
endeavor,  by  all  constitutional,  honorable,  and  ap- 
propriate means,   to    consummate  the   expressed 
will  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  reannexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

Nor  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my  duty  to  as- 
sert and  maintain,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion  of  our 
territory  which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregon  is  **  clear 
and  unquestionable ; ''  and  already  are  our  people 
preparing  to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with 
their  wives  and  children.  But  eighty  years  ago, 
our  population  was  confined  on  the  west  by  the 
ridge  of  the  Alleghanies.  Within  that  period — 
within  the  lifetime,  I  might  say,  of  some  of  my 
hearers — our  people,  increasing  to  many  millions, 
have  filled  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi ; 
adventurously  ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  head 
springs ;  and  are  already  engaged  in  establishing 
the  blessings  of  self-government  in  valleys,  of  which 
the  rivers  flow  to  the  Pacific.  The  world  beholds 
the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  industry  of  our  emi- 
grants. To  us  belongs  the  duty  of  protecting  them 
adequately  wherever  they  may  be  upon  our  soil 
The  Jurisdiction  of  our  laws,  and  the  benefits  of  our 
republican  institutions,  should  be  extended  over 
them  in  the  distant  regions  which  they  have  select- 
ed for  their  homes.  The  increasing  facilities  of 
intercourse  will  easily  bring  the  States,  of  which 
the  formation  in  that  part  of  our  territory  cannot 


be  long  delayed,  within  the  sphere  of  oar  federative 
Union.  In  the  mean  time,  every  obligation  im- 
posed by  treaty  or  conventional  stipulations  shonld 
be  sacredly  respected. 

In  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations,  it 
will  be  my  aim  to  observe  a  careful  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  while  our  own  will  be  the 
subject  of  constant  watchfulness.  Equal  and  exact 
justice  should  characterize  all  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries.  All  alliances  having  a  tendency 
to  jeopard  the  welfare  and  honor  of  our  country, 
or  sacrifice  any  one  of  the  national  interests,  will 
be  studiously  avoided ;  and  yet  no  opportunity  will 
be  lost  to  cultivate  a  fkvorable  understanding  with 
foreign  Governments,  by  which  our  navigation  and 
commerce  may  be  extended,  and  the  ample  prod* 
ucts  of  our  fertile  soil,  as  well  as  the  manufactures 
of  our  skilful  artisans,  find  a  ready  market  and 
remunerating  prices  in  foreign  countries. 

In  taking  *^  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted," a  strict  performance  of  duty  will  be  ex- 
acted from  all  publio  officers.  From  those  officers, 
especially,  who  are  charged  with  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  will  promp  tand 
rigid  accountability  be  required.  Any  ciupable 
failure  or  delay  on  their  part  to  account  for  the 
moneys  intrusted  to  them,  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  will,  in  every  instance,  ter- 
minate the  official  connection  of  such  defaulting 
officers  with  the  Government. 

Although,  in  our  country,  the  chief  magistrate 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  chosen  by  a  party,  and 
stand  pledged  to  its  principles  and  measures,  yet, 
in  his  official  action,  he  should  not  be  the  President 
of  a  part  only,  but  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  While  he  executes  the  laws  with  an 
impartial  hand,  shrinks  from  no  proper  responsibility^ 
and  faithfully  cames  out  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  the  principles  and  policj 
of  those  who  have  chosen  him,  he  should  not  be 
unmindful  that  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  differed 
with  him  in  opinion,  are  entitled  to  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  their  opinions  and  judgments,  and  that 
the  rights  of  all  are  entitled  to  respect  and  regard. 
Confidently  relying  upon  the  aid  and  aasistanoe 
of  the  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  Government 
in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  I  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  high  duties  which  have  been  as- 
signed me  by  the  people,  again  humbly  supplicat- 
ing that  Divine  Being  who  has  watched  over  and 
protected  our  beloved  country  from  its  infancy  to 
the  present  hour,  to  continue  His  gracious  benedic- 
tions upon  us,  that  we  may  continue  to  be  a  prtMh 
perous  and  happy  people. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  oa& 
of  office  was  administered  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  bj  the  Chief  Justice. 
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SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


IN  eENATlB. 

Monday,  December  1, 1845. 

At  twelve  o^clock  the  Vice  Psesidbitt  took 
the  chair,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order,  the 
following  Senators  being  present : 

Maine — George  Evans  and  John  Fairfield. 

Ifew  Hampshire — Charles  6.  Atherton  and 
BeniuBg  W.  Jenness. 

liamiekuietts — John  Davis. 

F<9mum^— Samuel  S.  Phelps  and  William 
Upham. 

.Rhode  Island — Albert  0.  Greene  and  James 
F.  Simmons. 

Ocmnectieut — Jabez  W.  Hontington  and  John 
M.  Niles. 

yew  York — John  A.  Dix. 

New  «/«rMy— William  L.  Dayton  and  Jacob 

W.  Miller. 

P^nfuy^vanio— Daniel  Sturgeon  and  Simon 
Cameron. 

Vol.  XV.— 16 


IkUware^ThomBB  Clayton  and  John  M. 
Clayton. 

Virginia — ^William  S.  Archer. 

North  Oarolina — ^Willie  P.  Mangnm  and  Wll* 
liam  H.  Haywood. 

South  Carolina — G^rgeMcDnffie. 

G^ewprio— Walter  T.  Colquitt 

Tennessee — Hopkins  L.  l^mey. 

Kentucky — John  J.  Crittenden. 

^Aio_William  Allen  and  Thomas  Corwin.    ' 

Indiana — ^Edward  A.  Hannegan. 

Louitioma — Henry  Johnson. 

ifisnMt;)pi— Jesse  Speight  and  J.  W.  Chal- 
mers. 

lUinoi^-Sydnej  Breese  and  James  Semple. 

Alabama-^ArthxkT  P.  Bagby  and  Dixon  H. 
Lewis. 

JfiMcmri— Thomas  H.  Benton  and  David  K 
Atchison. 

^rl^onMt— Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  Chester 
Ashley. 
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Michigan — Lewis  Cass. 

Florida — David  Levy  and  James  D.  West- 
cott. 

Mr.  Sevieb  presented  the  credentials  of  H. 
L.  TuBXBY,  elected  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the 
fourth  of  March,  1846. 

The  credentials  having  been  read,  Mr.  Tub- 
net  was  sworn,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Speight  presented  the  credentials  of 
Joseph  W.  Chalmebs,  appointed  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  R.  J.  Walxeb,  resigned. 

The  credentials  having  been  read,  Mr.  Ohai- 
mers  was  sworn,  and  took  his  seat. 

'  Mr.  Cbittbnden  nresented  the  credentials  of 
John  Davis,  electea  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
IsAAo  0.  Bates,  deceased. 

The  credentials  having  been  read,  Mr.  Davis 
was  sworn,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Atherton  presented  the  credentials  of 
B.  W.  Jenness,  appointed  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
terra  of  Levi  Woodbury,  resigned. 

The  credentials  having  been  read,  Mr.  Jen- 
NESS  was  sworn,  and  took  his  seat. 

The  Vice  Pbesident  laid  before  the  Senate 
1^  communication  from  the  Governor  of  Florida, 
containing  the  credentials  of  David  Levy  and 
J.  D.  Westoott,  elected  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Florida. 

The  credentials  having  been  read,  Messrs. 
Levy  and  Westoott  were  sworn,  and  took 
their  seats. 

Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  agreed  to : 

Hesdved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ac- 
quaint the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  Speight  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Retolvedf  That  a  committee  be  appointed.  Jointly 
with  such  a  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  RepresentatiTes,  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him  that  quorums 
of  both  Houses  have  assembled,  and  that  Congress 
Ms  aready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

Mr.  Allen  suggested  the  propriety  of  passing 
by  this  resolution  until  the  Senate  should  be 
officially  notified  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  organized  itself. 

Mr.  Speight  assentiug,  the  resolution  was, 
for  the  present,  laid  on  me  table. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  BBPBESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  December  1, 1846. 

At  twelve  o'clock  meridian,  Benjamin  B. 
Fbenoh,  Esq.,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  at  the 
last  43ession  of  Congress,  (and  who,  by  the  tenor 


of  his  appointment,  remains  Clerk  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  elected,)  rose  and  said,  that,  as  the 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock  had  arrived,  he  would, 
in  pursuance  of  usage,  if  not  objected  to,  call 
over  the  list  of  members  by  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  names  of  those  present, 
and  whether  a  quorum  was  in  attendance. 

No  objection  having  been  made — 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the -roll  by 
States,  commencing  with  the  State  of  Maine ; 
and  having  gone  through  the  list,  it  was  found 
that  the  following-named  members  were  in 
attendance : 

Maine — ^Messrs.  Dunlap,  Hamlin,  McCrate, 
Sawtelle,  Scammou,  Severance,  and  WiUiams. 

New  JSamjMhire — Messrs.  Johnson,  Moulton, ' 
and  Norris. 

Massachusetts — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Asb- 
mun,  Grinnell,  Hudson,  King,  Rockwell,  Thomp- 
son, and  Winthrop. 

Rhode  Island — ^Messrs.  Arnold  and  Grans- 
ton. 

Connecticut — ^Messrs.  Dixon,  Hubbard,  Rock- 
well, and  Smith. 

Vermont — ^Messrs.  Oollamer,  Dillingham, 
Foot,  and  Marsh. 

New  York — Messrs.  Anderson,  Campbell, 
Colin,  .Culver,  Mott,  Ellsworth,  Goodyear, 
Gordon,  Grover,  Holmes,  Hough,  Hungeiford, 
Hunt,  Jenkins,  King,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Maclay, 
Miller,  Moseley,  Niven,  Bathbun,  Seaman, 
Smith,  Strong,  Wheaton,  White,  Woodruff^ 
Woodworth,  and  Wood. 

New  Jersey — ^Messrs.  Edsall,  Hampton,  Bunk, 
Sykes,  and  Wright. 

Pennsylvania — ^Messrs.  Black,  Blanchard, 
Brodhead,  Buffington,  Campbell,  Darragb, 
Erdman,  Ewing,  Foster,  Garvin,  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Leib,  Levin, 
McDvaine,  McOlean,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ritter, 
Stewart,  Strohm,  Thompson,  Wilmot,  and 
Yost. 

DeloABore — ^Mr.  Houston. 

Maryland — ^Messrs.  Chapman,  Constable, 
Giles,  Ligon,  Long,  and  PeiTy. 

Virginia — Messra.  Atkinson,  Bayly,  Bed- 
inger.  Brown,  Chapman,  Dromgoole,  Hopkins, 
Hubard,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Ledce,  Pendleton, 
Seddon,  Taylor,  and  Treadway. 

North  Carolina — Messrs.  Barringer,  Bigss, 
Clarke,  Daniel,  Dobbin,  Dockery,  Graham,  Mc- 
Kay, and  Reid. 

South  Carolina — Messrs.  Black,  Burt,  Holmes, 
Rhett,  Sims,  Simpson,  and  Woodward. 

Georgia — Messrs.  Cobb,  Haralson,  Jones^ 
King,  Lumpkin,  Stephens,  and  Toombs. 

Kentucky — Messrs.  Bell,  Boyd,  Davis,  Grider, 
Martin,  McHenry,  Thomason,  Tibbatts,  Tmmbo, 
and  Young. 

Tennessee — Messrs.  Brown,  Chase,  Cocke, 
Crozier,  CuUom,  Gentry,  Johnson,  Jones,  Mar- 
tin, and  Stanton. 

Ohio — Messrs,  Brinkerhoff,  Cummins,  Cun- 
ningham, Delano,  Faran,  Fries,  Giddings,  Har- 
per, McDowell,  Morris,  Parish,  Perrifl,  Root, 
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Sawyer,  Schenck,  Starkweather,  St.  John,  Til- 
den,  Vance,  and  Vinton. 

Louisiana — Messrs.  Hannonson,  Morse,  and 
Thibodeaaz. 

Indiana — Messrs.  Oathcart,  Davis,  Henley, 
Kennedy,  McGaughey,  Owen,  Pettit,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  and  Wiok. 

Mississippi — Mr.  Thompson. 

Illinois — Messrs.  Baker,  Douglass,  Ficklin, 
Hoge,  McClernand,  Smith,  and  Wentworth. 

Alabama — Messrs.  Chapman,  Hilliard,  Hons- 
ton,  McConnell,  Payne,  and  Yancey. 

Missouri — ^Messrs.  Bowlin,  Price,  Relfe,  and 
Simms. 

Arkansas — ^Mr.  Yell. 

Michigan — ^Messrs.  Ohipman,  Hnnt,  and  Mc- 
Clelland. 

Florida— 1£t.  CabeU. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  members  having 
imswered  to  their  names,  the  Clebe  announced 
that  a  quorum,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  members  of  the  House,  was 
present;  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the 
membersi,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  Speaker. 

The  House,  according  to  law,  is  composed 
of  224  members.  There  were  present  .  212 
Absent,  viz : 

From  ITew  York — Charles  H.    Car- 
roll      1 

From  Ohio — ^Allen  G.  Thurman .    .    1 
From  Louisiana — John  Slidell    .    .    1 
From    Mississippi— Stephen    Adams, 
Jefferson    Davis,    and   Robert   W, 

Roberts 3 

From  Alabama — ^Edward  S.  Dargin ,    1 
From  Missouri — John  Phelps     .    .    1 

—   8 
Vacancies,  viz : 

In  New  Hampshire 1 

In  Massachusetts 1 

In  Georgia 1 

In  Tennessee 1 

The  whole  House,      224 

Upon  the  announcement  by  the  Clerk  that 
a  quorum  was  present — 

Mr.  Hopkins  rose,  and  moved  that  the  House 
now  proceed,  according  to  usage,  to  the  election 
of  a  presiding  officer  viva  voce. 

And  the  question  having  been  taken,  the 
motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

So  the  House  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
Speaker. 

The  Clebk  designated  Mr.  Smtth,  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Severance,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  as  tellers  to  count  the  votes;  and 
these  gentlemen  having  taken  their  seats  at 
the  table. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  over  the  names 
of  the  members  alphabetically;  and,  as  the 
name  of  each  was  called,  he  answered  with  the 
name  of  the  member  for  whom  he  voted  for 
Speaker.    The  list  having  been  called  through. 


the  tellers  reported  that  211  votes  had  been 
given,  and  106  were  necessary  to  a  choice ;  and . 
that 

John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  had  received .  120 

Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio 72 

Moses  Norris,  of  New  Hampshire  ...  9 

William  S.  Miller,  of  New  York     ...  5 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts    .  1 , 

Daniel  M.  Barringer,  of  North  Carolina  .  1 

John  G.  Chapman,  of  Maryland  ....  1 

J.  H.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania    ...  1 

Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania ...  1 

211 

John  W.  Davis,  one  of  the  Representatives 
for  the  State  of  Indiana,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  in, 
was  declared  duly  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  for  the 
29th  Congress ;  and 

.  The  Clerk  requested  Mr.  MoKat,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  to  conduct 
the  Speaker  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Vance  not  being  at  the  instant  in  his 
seat,  the  Clerk  substituted  Mr.  Vinton,  of 
Ohio. 

And  the  Speaker  having  been  conducted  to 
the  chair,  by  these  two  gentlemen,  rose  and 
addressed  the  House,  as  follows : 

*' Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  tender  to  you  my 
most  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the*  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  in  calling  me  to  preside 
over  your  deliberations.  Distrusting,  as  1  do,  my 
ability  to  discbarge  the  functions  appertaining  to 
the  Chair  appropriately,  I  shall  have  to  draw  largely 
and  often  upon  that  kindness  and  parUality  which 
you  have  just  extended  to  me  with  such  ui^esitat- 
ing  cordiality. 

*^  I  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  my  duty  as  your 
presiding  officer  faithfully  and  impartially,  strictly 
enforcing  such  rules  and  regulations  as  you,  in  your 
wisdom,  may  adopt  for  your  government.  I  hope 
the  session  may  be  peaceful  and  prosperous ;  and  I 
indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  in  due  season  arrive 
at  such  legislative  enactments  as  shall  subserve  the . 
public  interest,  and  promote  the  weUipire,  the  peace, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  this  hope, 
I  am  confident,  is  cordially  reciprocated  on  your^ 
part. 

^*  Gentlemen,  my  duties,  I  know,  are  as  ardu- 
ous as  they  are  responsible ;  but  I  shall  endeavor 
to  discharge  them  with  fidelity,  knowing  no  party 
but  the  people,  and  no  locality  but  the  country.*' 

The  oath  of  office  as  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  constitution,  and  as  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st  June,  1789,  to 
wit :  '*  That  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  was  then  administered  to 
the  Speaker  by  Mr.  John  Quinot  Adams. 

The  Speaker  then  announced  that  the  next 
act  to  be  done  in  the  organization  of  the  House 
was,  to  administer  the  oath  (or  affirmation)  of 
office  to  the  members  present ;  and,  to  that 
end,  he  would  direct  the  Clerk  to  call  the  roll 
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by  States,  oommenciDg  with  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  roll  was  then  called  over,  and  the  same 
oath  (or  afBrmation)  as  required  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  prescribed  in  the  said  act  of  Ist 
June,  1789,  was  administered  by  the  Speaker  to 
all  the  other  members  present. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  expressed  a  desire  to 
offer  the  following  resolution : 

Ordered^  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
iDforming  that  body  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  assembled,  that  they  had 
elected  John  W.  Davis  as  Speaker,  and  that  the 
House  is  ready  to  proceed  to  business ;  and  that  the 
Clerk  do  go  with  said  message. 

A  message  was  here  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate, informing  the  House  that  a  quorum  of  that 
body  was  in  attendance  and  ready  to  proceed 
to  business. 

Mr.  Thompson's  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Bules  of  the  Bovse, 

Mr.  MoDowsLL  now  moved  the  following 
resolution : 

Besolvedy  That  the  standing  rules  and  orders  of 
the  last  House  of  Representatives,  as  they  existed 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  be  adopted  as  the 
rules  and  orders  of  proceeding  of  this  House. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  MoDowbll's  resolution — 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  it  so 
that  the  rules  referred  to  should  be  the  rules 
adopted  in  the  latter,  and  not  in  the  former 
part  of  last  session ;  but,  being  informally  re- 
minded by  members  around  him  that  the  reso- 
lution as  it  stood  would,  of  course,  have  that 
reference,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  rules  super- 
seded the  former,  he  did  not  insist '  on  this 
amendment,  but  proposed  another,  going  ex- 
pressly to  except  the  88d  rule  of  last  ses- 
sion, (being  the  rule  restricting  all  members 
from  speaking  more  than  one  hour  on  any 
question,  usually  called  "  the  hour  rule.") 
^  And  the  question  being  on  this  amend- 
ment— 

Mr.  Patne,  of  Alabama,  said  he  wished  to 
see  the  (hour)  rule  so  amended  as  not  to  apply 
"^n  all  discussions  upon  revenue  bills.  He  was 
not  under  the  impression  that  the  House  was 
disposed  at  this  time  to  abolish  the  hour  rule 
altogether.  There  might  be  some  necessity 
existing  for  the  continuance  of  that  rule  upon 
the  general  subjects  of  legislation  which  came 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  but 
on  bills  for  the  raising  of  revenue,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  ought  not  to  apply.  This  was  a 
subject  which  bore  upon  the  people  of  this  con- 
federacy, and  on  which  we  all  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest. It  was  the  only  question  on  which  this 
House  could  perpetrate  a  despotism  upon  the 
people  of  this  Union.  It  was  in  raising  revenue 
that  the  people  might  be  oppressed;  and  it 
was  the  only  means  by  which,  under  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  citizen  can  be  oppressed.  The 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  all  his  other  rights, 


appertained  to  him  in  his  personal  capacity, 
except  the  right  regarding  tne  raising  of  rev- 
enue ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  House 
was  omnipotent  on  this  question,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  greatest  latitude  of  debate  should 
be  allowed  on  all  measures  introduced  here  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  For  that 
reason,  he  moved  the  amendment  which  he 
had  indicated  at  the  conmienoement  of  his  re- 
marks. 

And  the  question  being  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Payne  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lin— 

Mr.  McOlebnand  inquired  of  the  Chair 
whether  it  was  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Patnb)  embraced  in  its  purview  appropriation 
as  well  as  revenue  bills. 

Mr.  Patnb  resi>onded,  that  if  it  did  not,  he 
was  entirely  willing  so  to  extend  its  provision. 

Mr.  MoClernand  continued,  that  he  agreed 
with  his  friend  from  Alabama,  that  revenue 
and  appropriation  bills  should  be  subjected  to 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  fullest  debate. 
The  constitution  had  confided  to  the  Honse 
the  power  to  originate  bills  to  raise  revenue, 
and  why  ?  Because  the  representative  branch 
of  Congress  emanated  more  directly  from  the 
people,  and  was  more  immediately  responsible 
to  them.  The  money  power  was  the  lever  of 
Government ;  it  merged  all  other  powers,  and, 
according  to  its  exercise,  became,  m  the  hands 
of  the  ruler,  the  means  of  great  good,  or  the 
most  fearful  and  remorseless  engine  of  oppres- 
sion. Congress  was  now  invested  with  an  un- 
limited power  of  taxation  as  to  amount:  super- 
add now  to  this  the  power  of  unlimited  taxation 
as  to  objects,  and  the  republic  becomes  a  prac- 
tical despotism.  It  may  retain  the  forms  of 
freedom,  but  will  in  fact  sink  into  the  violence, 
injustice,  and  wrong  of  a  tyranny.  The  differ- 
ence between  it  and  a  despotism  in  form  would 
be,  the  aggravated  evils  of  a  many,  instead  of 
a  single-headed  hydra.  There  was  a  wild 
spirit  of  internal  improvement  prevailing  in 
some  portions  of  the  country.  In  Ms  jndg^ 
ment,  this  mad  spirit  threatened  more  danger 
to  the  integrity  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  than  any  other  pro- 
ject agitated  by  the  friends  of  &  strong,  rich, 
and  splendid  Government. 

Mr.  Paynb  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
honorable  gentleman's  suggestion,  and  he  was 
understood  to  adopt  it,  and  so  to  modify  his 
motion. 

Mr.  CnipMAN  understood  that  the  resolution, 
as  originally  offered,  was  intended  to  drop 
what  was  usually  called  the  hour  rule.  He 
hoped  it  would  prevtul :  he  was  utterly  op- 
posed to  that  rule.  No  gentleman  could  acquit 
himself  well  in  debate,  whetlier  physically  or 
intellectually,  while  confined  in  a  strait-jacket 
The  right  of  debate  ought  to  be  left  free.  Ho 
was  opposed,  as  he  had  said,  to  placing  the  in- 
tellectual exertions  of  any  of  his  fellows  upon 
that  floor  in  a  strait-jacket. 
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If  gentlemen,  in  view  of  their  oaths  to  the 
constitution,  of  the  exigencies  of  the  pnhlic 
service,  and  the  sacred  obligations  under  which 
thej  lay  to  their  constituents,  could  bring 
themselves  to  waste  and  sacrifice  the  public 
time,  to  those  constituents  let  them  be  handed 
over,  and  to  them  let  them  answer:  but  he 
never  would  consent  that  any  trammels  should 
be  thrown  around  any  feeble  efforts  of  his  own, 
or  of  any  fellow-member.  In  the  position  in 
which  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  stood,  being  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  (an  exception  to  an  exception,)  it 
would  operate  practically  to  restrict  debate  on 
money  bills  to  one  hour,  while  it  left  it  free  on 
all  other  subjects. 

Blany  voices :  Oh  no,  iust  the  reverse.] 
e  begged  gentlemen^»  pardon;   but  they 
would  find  that  he  was  right. 

Mr.  Payne  withdrew  his  amendment. 

And  the  question  now  recurring  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamlin — 

Mr.  Chipman  resumed.  It  might  perhaps 
appear  sti'anse  to  gentlemen  that  so  green  a 
member  as  himself  should  undertake  to  discuss 
so  important  a  regulation  of  the  House,  and 
should  80  freely  press  his  objections  to  a  rule 
deliberately  adopted  by  members  so  much  more 
experienced  than  himself;  nor  should  he  have 
troubled  the  House  at  this  time  was  not  the 
rale  in  question  to  have  a  continued  operation 
throughout  the  session.  He  must,  in  duty  to 
himself^  enter  his  protest  against  so  trammel- 
ling any  gentleman  on  that  floor ;  for  he  was 
well  assured  that  under  so  embarrassing  a  re- 
striction no  member  could  do  justice  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Hopkins  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays ; 
which  were  ordered. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Hamlin  to  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
MoDowBLL,  it  was  decided — yeas  62,  nays  143. 

So  the  House  rejected  the  amendment,  and 
refased  to  strike  out  the  one  hour  rule. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  McDowell,  so  as  to  adopt 
the  rules  of  the  last  Congress  as  they  stood  at 
the  Jirst  session  thereof.  [The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  rule  prohibiting  the  reception  of 
abolition  petitions ;  which  rule  was  abolished 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  session.] 

Mr.  McDowell  inquired  of  the  Chair  what 
mlo  prevailed  during  the  former  part  of  the 
last  session,  which  did  not  prevail  during  the 
latter  part  of  it  ? 

The  Chaie  directed  the  Clerk  to  read  the 
21st  rule,  prohibiting  the  reception  oi  abolition 
petitions,  as  follows : 

'*21.  No  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other 
paper  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the 
6hive>tnide  between  the  States  or  Territories  of  the 
United  States  in  which  it  now  exists,  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  this  House,  or  entertained  in  any  way 
whatever.^ 

Messrs.  Tildek  and  Hunt,  of  New  York, 


demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  or- 
dered; and,  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  84, 
nays  121. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Chapman  was  re- 
jected. 

And  the  question  again  recurring  on  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  MoDowell, 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that, 
with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  House  at  once, 
and  get  rid  of  all  difficulty,  he  would  move  to 
amend  the  resolution  of  Mr.  McDowell,  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  "  resolved,"  and 
insert  the  following : 

"  That  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Beprescnta- 
tives,  as  they  existed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  be  for  the  present  adopted  as  the 
rules  of  this  House ;  and  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  rules,  and  report  to  this 
House  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable." 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

And  then  the  resolution  of  Mr.  McDowell, 
as  amended  by  Mr.  Holmes,  was  adopted. 

The  House  a^oumed. 


IN  SENATE. 

TuESDAT,  December  2. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Speight  : 

Eeeolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  jointly 
with  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  aud  inform  him  that  quorums 
of  both  Houses  have  assembled,  and  that  Congress 
is  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  having  been  considered  and 
agi'eed  to. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  appointment  of  said 
committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  be  made 
by  the  Chair ;  and 

Messrs.  Speight  and  Upham  were  then  ap-  ^ 
pointed. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  informing  the  Senate  that  a 
quorum  of  the  House  had  assembled,  had  elected 
John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  its  Speaker,  and 
was  now  ready  to  proceed  to  business ;  also, 
that  the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
appointing  a  committee  on  their  part  to  wait 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  therein ; 
and  that  the  House  had  appointed  a  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speight,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  reported,  that  the  committee  had  per- 
formed the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  that  the 
President  had  replied  that  he  would  make  a 
communication  to  Congress  forthwith. 
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FresidenVs  Message. 

The  following  Message  from  the  Preeident 
of  the  United  States  was  received  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Walker,  his  Private  Secretary,  and 
read: 

FellwB-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

atid  House  of  Rejpretentaiivee : 

It  is  to  me  a  source  of  uaaiieeted  satisfaction  to 
meet  the  Representatives  of  the  States  and  the 
people  in  Congress  assembled,  as  it  will  be  to  re- 
ceive the  aid  of  their  combined  wisdom  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  In  performing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the 
constitution,  of  giving  to  you  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommending  to  your 
consideration  such  measures  as  in  my  judgment  are 
necessary  and  expedient,  I  am  happy  that  I  can 
congratulate  you  on  the  continued  prosperity  of 
our  country.  Under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  the  benign  influence  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, it  stands  before  the  world  a  spectacle  of  nar 
tiomd  happiness. 

With  our  unexampled  advancement  in  all  the 
elements  of  national  greatness,  the  affection  of  the 
people  is  confirmed  for  the  union  of  the  States,  and 
for  the  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  government. 

It  becomes  us,  in  humility,  to  make  our  devout 
acknowledgments  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  for  the  inestimable  civil  and  religious 
blessings  with  which  we  are  favored. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  relar 
tions  with  foreign  powers,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  though  with  some  of  them  there  have 
existed  since  your  last  session  serious  causes  of 
irritation  and  misunderstanding,  yet  no  actual  hos- 
tilities have  taken  place.  Adopting  the  maxim  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  to  *'  ask  nothing 
that  is  not  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is 
wrong,"  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to  preserve 
peace  with  all  nations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
prepared  to  resist  aggression,  and  to  maintain  all 
our  just  rights. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
*'  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,'*  my 
predecessor,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1845, 
elected  to  submit  the  first  and  second  sections  of 
that  resolution  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  as  an 
overture,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  her 
admission  as  a  State  into  our  Union.  This  election 
I  approved,  and  accordingly  the  charg6  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States  in  Texas,  under  instructions 
of  the  tenth  of  March,  1845,  presented  these  sec- 
tions of  the  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  that 
republic.  The  Executive  Government,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  of  Texas  in  convention,  have 
successively  complied  with  all  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  jont  resolution.  A  constitution  for 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Texas,  formed  by 
a  convention  of  deputies,  is  herewith  laid  before 
Congress.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  people 
of  Texas  at  the  polls  have  accepted  the  terms  of 
annexation,  and  ratified  the  constitution. 

I  communicate  to  Congress  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  our  charg6 
d'affaires  in  Texas ;  and  also  the  correspondence  of 
the  latter  with  the  authorities  of  Texas ;  together 
with  the  official  documents  transmitted  by  him  to 
his  own  Government, 


The  terms  of  annexation  which  were  offered  by 
the  United  States  having  been  accepted  by  Texas, 
the  public  faith  of  both  parties  is  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  compact  of  their  union.  Nothmg  remiuns 
to  consummate  the  event  but  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  Congress  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  * 
Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States.  Strong  reasons  exist  why  this  should  be 
done  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  by  the  constitution  of  Texas,  the 
existing  Government  is  only  continued  temporarily 
till  Congress  can  act ;  and  that  the  third  Monday 
of  the  present  month  is  the  day  appointed  for 
holding  the  first  general  election.  On  that  day  a 
Governor,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  will  be  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  President  of  Texas  is  required,  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  official  information  that  the  new 
State  has  been  admitted  into  our  Union  by  Con- 
gress, to  convene  the  legislature;  and,  upon  its 
meeting,  the  existing  Government  will  be  super- 
seded, and  the  State  Government  organized.  Ques- 
tions deeply  interesting  to  Texas,  in  common  with 
the  other  States;  the  extension  of  our  revenoe 
laws  and  judicial  system  over  her  people  and  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  measures  of  a  local  character, 
will  claim  the  early  attention  of  Congress;  and 
therefore,  upon  every  principle  of  republican  Gov- 
ernment, she  ought  to  be  represented  in  that  body 
without  unnecessary  delay.  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
recommend  prompt  action  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

As  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texas  as  a  State 
shall  be  passed,  the  union  of  the  two  republics  will 
be  consummated  by  their  own  voluntary  consent 

This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a  blood- 
less achievement.  Ko  arm  of  force  has  been  raised 
to  produce  the  result.  The  sword  has  had  no  part 
in  the  victory.  We  have  not  sought  to  extend  our 
territorial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  repub- 
lican institutions  over  a  reluctant  people.  It  was 
the  deliberate  homage  of  each  people  to  the  great 
principle  of  our  federative  union. 

If  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory  involved 
in  the  annexation — ^its  prospective  infiuence  on 
America — the  means  by  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, springing  purely  from  the  choice  of  the 
people  themselves  to  share  the  blessings  of  our 
union, — the  history  of  the  world  may  be  challenged 
to  furnish  a  parallel. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  at 
the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution  was 
bounded  by  the  St.  Mary's  on  the  Atlantic,  has 
passed  the  Capes  of  Florida,  and  been  peacefully 
extended  to  the  Del  Norte.  In  contemplating  the 
grandeur  of  this  event,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  result  was  achieved  in  desfute  of  the  diplo- 
matic interference  of  European  monarchies.  Even 
France — the  country  which  had  been  our  ancient 
ally — the  country  which  has  a  common  interest 
with  us  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas-- 
the  counfiry  which,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
first  opened  to  us  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— 
the  country  with  which  we  have  been  every  year 
drawing  more  and  more  closely  the  bonds  of  suc- 
cessful commerce — most  unexpectedly,  and  to  our 
unfeigned  regret,  took  part  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
annexation,  and  to  impose  on  Texas,  as  a  condition 
of  the  recognition  of  her  independence  by  Mexico, 
that  she  would  never  join  herself  to  the  United 
States.    We  may  rejoice  that  the  tranquil  and  pe^ 
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TadiDg  influence  of  the  American  principle  of  self- 
gOTernment  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  British  and  French  interference,  and  that  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Texas  has 
given  to  that  interference  a  peaceful  and  effective 
rebuke.  From  this  example  European  Govern- 
ments may  learn  how  vain  diplomatic  arts  and 
intrigues  must  ever  prove  upon  this  continent 
against  that  system  of  self-government  which  seems 
natural  to  our  soil,  and  which  will  ever  resist  foreign 
interference. 

Towards  Texas,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  liberal 
and  generous  spirit  will  actuate  Congress  in  all  that 
concerns  her  interests  and  prosperity,  and  that  she 
will  never  have  cause  to  regret  that  she  has  united 
her  **  lone  star**  to  our  glorious  constellation. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  since  your  last  session,  have  not  been  of 
the  amicable  character  which  it  is  our  desire  to 
cultivate  with  all  foreign  nations  On  the  sixth  day 
of  March  last,  the  Mexican  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
made  a  formal  protest,  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment, against  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress '*  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,**  which  he  chose  to  regard  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  Mexico,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he 
demanded  his  passports.  He  was  informed  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  consider 
this  joint  resolution  as  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
rights  of  Mexico,  or  that  it  afforded  any  just  cause 
of  offence  to  bis  Government ;  that  the  Republic 
ot  Texas  was  an  independent  power,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  constituting  no  part  of 
her  territory  or  rightful  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  also  assured  that  it  was  the  sincere 
desire  of  this  Government  to  maintain  with  that  of 
Mexico  relations  of  peace  and  good  understanding. 
That  functionary,  however,  notwithstanding  these 
representations  and  assurances,  abruptly  terminated 
his  mission,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  country. 
Our  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Mexico  was  refused  all  official  intercourse 
with  that  Government,  and,  after  remaining  several 
months,  by  the  permission  of  his  own  Government, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  by  the 
acts  of  Mexico,  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  was  suspended. 

^nce  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  oc- 
cupied an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  United 
States— has  been  marshalling  and  organizing  armies, 
issuing  proclamations,  and  avowing  the  intention  to 
make  war  on  the  United  States,  either  by  an  open 
declaration,  or  by  invading  Texas.  Both  the  Con- 
gress and  Convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  in- 
vited this  Government  to  send  an  army  into  that 
territory,  to  protect  and  defend  them  against  the 
menaced  attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annex- 
ation offered  by  the  United  States  were  accepted 
by  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our 
own  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such 
protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed  it 
proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order  a 
strong  squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the  west- 
em  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was  ordered  to 
take  position  in  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the 
Texian  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by  the 
Mexican  forces.  Our  squadron  in  the  gulf  was 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  army.    But  though 


our  army  and  navy  were  placed  in  a  position  to  de- 
fend our  own,  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they  were 
ordered  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against 
Mexico,  unless  she  declared  war,  or  was  herself 
the  aggressor  by  striking  the  first  blow.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive 
movement,  and  our  military  and  naval  commanders 
have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discretion 
that  the  peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not  been 
disturbed. 

Texas  had  declared  her  independence,  and  main- 
tained it  by  her  arms  for  more  than  nine  years. 
She  has  bad  an  organized  government  in  success- 
ful operation  during  that  period.  Her  separate  ex- 
istence, as  an  independent  State,  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  and  the  principal  powers 
oi  Europe.  Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation 
had  been  concluded  with  her  by  different  nations, 
and  it  had  become  manifest  to  the  whole  world 
that  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to 
to  conquer  her,  or  overthrow  her  Government, 
would  be  vain.  Even  Mexico  herself  had  become 
satisfied  of  this  fact ;  and  whilst  the  question  of 
annexation  was  pending  before  the  people  of 
Texas,  during  the  past  summer,  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  by  a  formal  act,  agreed  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  on  condition  that  she 
would  not  annex  herself  to  anv  other  power.  The 
agreement  to  acknowledge  toe  independence  of 
Texas,  whether  with  or  without  this  condition,  is 
conclusive  against  Mexico.  The  independence  of 
Texas  is  a  fact  conceded  by  Mexico  herself,  and 
she  had  no  right  or  authority  to  prescribe  restric- 
tions as  to  the  form  of  government  which  Texas 
might  afterwards  choose  to  assume. 

But  though  Mexico  cannot  complain  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries  con- 
tinue to  exist,  growing  out  of  unredressed  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  Mexican  authorities  and  people  on 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  through  a  long  series  of  years.  Mexico  has 
admitted  these  injuries,  but  has  neglected  and  re- 
fused to  repair  them.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  wrongs,  and  such  the  insults  repeatedly  offered 
to  American  citizens  and  the  American  fiag  by 
Mexico,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations 
and  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  of  the 
fifth  of  April,  18S1,  that  they  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by  my  predeces- 
sors. As  early  as  the  eighth  of  February,  1837, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  declared,  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  that  *Hhe  length  of  time 
since  some  of  the  injuries  have  been  committed, 
the  repeated  and  unavailing  applications  for  redress, 
the  wanton  character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  upon  the 
officers  and  flag  of  the  United  Stated,  independent  of 
recent  insults  to  this  Government  and  people  by  the 
late  Extraordinary  Mexican  Minister,  would  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war.'*  He  did 
not,  however,  recommend  an  immediate  resort  to 
this  extreme  measure,  which,  he  declared,  **  should 
not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  nations,  confid- 
ing in  their  strength,  for  injuries  committed,  if  it 
can  be  honorably  avoided ;  but,  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, proposed  that  another  demand  be  made 
on  Mexico  for  that  redress  which  had  been  so  long 
and  unjustly  withheld.  In  these  views,  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  reports  made  to 
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their  respective  bodies,  concurred.  Since  these 
proceedings  more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed, 
during  which,  in  addition  to  the  wrongs  then  com- 
plained of,  others  of  an  aggravated  character  have 
been  committed  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
our  citizens.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Mexico 
in  the  summer  of  1838,  with  full  authority  to  make 
another  and  final  demand  for  redress.  The  demand 
was  made ;  the  Mexican  Government  promised  to 
vepair  the  wrongs  of  which  we  complained ;  and  after 
much  delay,  a  treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view 
was  concluded  between  the  two  powers  on  the 
eleventh  of  April,  1889,  and  was  duly  ratified  by 
both  Governments.  By  this  treaty  a  joint  commis- 
sion was  created  to  adjudicate  and  decide  on  the 
claims  of  Americau  citizens  on  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  The  commission  was  organized  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1840. 
Their  time  was  limited  to  eighteen  months ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  they  had  adjudicated  and  de- 
cided claims  amounting  to  two  millions  twenty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and 
sixty-eight  cents  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Mexican  Government,  leaving  a 
large  amount  of  claims  undecided.  Of  the  latter, 
the  American  commissioners  have  decided  in  favor 
of  our  citizens  claims  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  which  were 
left  unacted  on  by  the  umpire  authorized  by  the 
treaty.  Still  further  claims,  amounting  to  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  dollars,  were  submitted 
to  the  board  too  late  to  be  considered,  and  were 
left  undisposed  of.  The  sum  of  two  millions  twen- 
ty-six thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dol- 
lars and  sixty-eight  cents,  decided  by  the  board, 
was  a  liquidated  and  ascertained  debt  due  by  Mexico 
to  the  claimants,  and  there  was  no  justifiable  reason 
for  delaying  its  payment  according  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  not,  however,  paid.  Mexico  ap- 
plied for  further  indulgence ;  and,  in  that  spirit  of 
liberality  and  forbearance  which  has  ever  marked 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  that  repub- 
lic, the  request  was  granted ;  and,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  1848,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  provided,  tliat  the  interest  due  on 
the  awards  in  favor  of  claimants  under  the  con- 
vention of  the  eleventh  of  April,  1839,  should  be 
paid  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1843;  and  that  "the 
principal  of  the  said  awards,  and  the  interest  aris- 
ing thereon,  shall  be  paid  in  five  years,  in  equal 
instalments  every  three  months ;  the  said  term  of 
five  years  to  commence  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
April,  1843,  as  aforesaid.*^  The  interest  due  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1843,  and  the  first  three 
of  the  twenty  instalments,  have  been  paid.  Seven- 
teen of  these  instalments  remain  unpaid,  seven  of 
which  are  now  due. 

The  claims  which  were  left  undecided  by  the 
joint  commission,  amounting  to  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars,  together  with  other  claims  for 
spoliations  on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  were 
subsequently  presented  to  the  Mexican  Government 
for  payment,  and  were  so  far  recognized  that  a 
treaty,  providing  for  their  examination  and  settle- 
ment by  a  joint  commission,  was  concluded  and 
signed  at  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1843.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  with  certain  amendments,  to  which  no  just 
exception  could  have  been  taken ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  received  the  ratification  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 


ment In  the  mean  time,  our  citizens  who  suffered 
great  losses,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  reduced 
from  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  are  without  remedy, 
unless  their  rights  be  enforced  by  their  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked  series 
of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
United  States,  had  they  been  committed  by  one  of 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe.  Mexico  was, 
however,  a  neighboring  sister  republic,  which,  fol- 
lowing our  example,  had  achieved  her  independ- 
ence,  and  for  whose  success  and  prosperity  all  oor 
sympathies  were  early  enlisted.  The  United  States 
were  the  first  to  recognize  her  independence,  and 
to  receive  her  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating  with  her  a  good 
understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne  the 
repeated  wrongs  she  has  conunitted,  with  great 
patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  returning  sense  of  jus- 
tice would  ultimately  guide  her  councils,  and  that 
we  might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoid  any  hostile 
collision  with  her. 

Without  the  previous  authority  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  possessed  no  power  to  adopt  or  enforce 
adequate  remedies  for  the  injuries  we  had  suffered, 
or  to  do  more  than  be  prepared  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened aggression  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  After  our 
army  and  navy  had  remained  on  the  frontier  and 
coasts  of  Mexico  for  many  weeks,  without  any 
hostile  movement  on  her  part,  though  her  menaces 
were  continued,  I  deemed  it  important  to  put  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  this  state  of  things.  With  this 
view,  I  caused  steps  to  be  taken,  in  the  month  of 
September  last,  to  ascertain  distinctly,  and  in  an 
authentic  form,  what  the  designs  of  the  Mexican 
Government  were ;  whether  it  was  their  intention 
to  declare  war,  or  invade  Texas,  or  whether  they 
were  disposed  to  adjust  and  settle,  in  an  amicable 
manner,  the  pending  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  ninth  of  November  an  official 
answer  was  received,  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment consented  to  renew  the  diplomatic  relations 
which  bad  been  suspended  in  March  last,  and  for 
that  purpose  were  willing  to  accredit  a  minister 
from  the  United  States.  With  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  peace,  and  restore  relations  of  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  republics,  I  waived 
all  ceremony  as  to  the  manner  of  renewing  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  them;  and,  assuming 
the  initiative,  on  the  tenth  of  November  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Louisiana  was  appointed  EnToy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Mexico,  clothed  with  full  powers  to  ac(just,  and  de- 
finitively settle,  all  pending  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  including  those  of  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
minister  appointed  has  set  out  on  his  mission,  and 
is  probably  by  this  time  near  the  Mexican  capitaL 
He  has  been  instructed  to  bring  the  negotiation 
with  which  he  is  charged  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period ;  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  in  time  to  enable  me  to  communicate  the 
result  to  Congress  during  the  present  session.  Un- 
til that  result  is  known,  I  forbear  to  recommend  to 
Congress  such  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long  borne,  as  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  ne- 
gotiation been  instituted. 

Congress  appropriated,  at  the  kst  session,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  payment  of  the  April  and  July  instal- 
ments of  the  Mexican  indemnities  for  the  year  1844 : 
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'*  Provided  it  shall  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  American  GovemmcDt  that  said  instalments 
have  been  paid  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
the  agent  appointed  by  the  United  States  to  receive 
the  same,  in  such  manner  as  to  discharge  all  claim 
on  the  Mexican  Ck>veriiment,  and  said  agent  to  be 
delinquent  in  remitting  the  money  to  the  United 
States.*" 

The  unsettled  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico 
has  involved  this  subject  in  much  mystery.  The 
first  information,  in  an  authentic  form,  from  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  appointed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  predecessor,  was  received  at  the 
State  Department  on  the  ninth  of  November  hist. 
This  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  the  seventeenth 
of  October,  addressed  by  him  to  one  of  our  citizens 
then  in  Mexico,  with  the  view  of  havinc  it  communi- 
cated to  that  department.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  agent,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1844, 
gave  a  receipt  to  the  treasury  of  Mexico  for  the 
amount  of  the  April  and  July  instalments  of  the  in- 
demnity. In  the  same  communication,  however,  he 
asserts  that  he  had  not  received  a  single  dollar  in 
cash  ;  but  that  he  holds  such  securities  as  warranted 
him  at  the  time  in  giving  the  receipt,  and  entertains 
no  doubt  but  that  he  will  eventually  obtain  the 
money.  As  these  instalments  appear  never  to  have 
been  actually  paid  by  the  government  of  Mexico  to 
the  agent,  and  as  that  government  has  not  there- 
fore been  released  so  as  to  discbarge  the  claim,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  warranted  in  directing  payment  to 
be  made  to  the  claimants  out  of  the  treasury,  with- 
out further  legislation.  Their  case  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  much  hardship ;  and  it  remains  for  Congress 
to  decide  whether  any,  and  what,  relief  ought  to  be 
granted  to  them.  Our  minister  to  Mexico  has  been 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the 
Mexican  Government,  in  an  authentic  and  official 
form,  and  report  the  result  with  as  little  delay  as 
posnble. 

Hy  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  negotia- 
tion which,  on  the  fourth  of  March  last,  I  found 
pending  at  Washington  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon 
territory.  Three  several  attempts  had  been  previ- 
ously made  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  by  negotiation,  upon  the 
principle  of  compromise ;  but  each  had  proved  un- 
sncceasful. 

These  negotiations  took  place  at  London,  in  the 
y^ars  1818, 1824,  and  1826 ;  the  first  two  uuder  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  last  under 
that  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  negotiation  of  1818  hav- 
ing failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  resulted  in  the 
convention  of  the  twentieth  of  October  of  that  year. 
By  the  third  article  of  that  convention,  it  was 
*^  agreed,  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by 
either  party  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
westward  of  the  Stony  mountains,  shall,  together 
with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers ;  it  being 
well  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be 
csonstrued  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either 
of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any 
part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken 
to  affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  State  to 
any  part  of  the  said  country ;  the  only  object  of 
ihe  high-contracting  parties  in  that  respect  being, 


to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  among  them- 
selves.** 

The  negotiation  of  1824  was  productive  of  no  re- 
sult, and  the  convention  of  1818  was  lefl  unchanged. 

The  negotiation  of  1826  having  also  failed  to 
effect  an  adjustment  by  compromise,  resulted  in  the 
convention  of  August  the  sixth,  1827,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  continue  in  force,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the 
convention  of  the  twentieth  of  October,  1818  ;  and 
it  was  further  provided,  that  **  it  shall  be  competent, 
however,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in 
case  either  should  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the 
twentieth  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of 
twelve  months  to  the  other  contracting  party,  to 
annul  and  abrogate  this  convention ;  and  it  shall,  in 
such  case,  be  accordingly  entirely  annulled  and 
abrogated  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
notice."  In  these  attempts  to  adjust  the  contro- 
versy, the  parallel  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude  had  been  offered  by  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  and  in  those  of  1818  and  1826, 
with  a  further  concession  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Columbia  River  south  of  that  latitude*  The 
parallel  of  the  forty-ninth  degree,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  its  intersection  with  the  north-eastern- 
most branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the 
channel  of  that  river  to  the  sea,  had  been  offered 
by  Great  Britain,  with  an  addition  of  a  small  de- 
tached territory  north  of  the  Columbia.  Each  of 
these  propositions  had  been  rejected  by  the  parties 
respectively. 

In  October,  1843,  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in 
London  was  authorized  to  make  a  similar  offer  to 
those  made  in  1818  and  1826.  Thus  stood  the 
question  when  the  negotiation  was  shortly  after- 
wards transferred  to  Washington;  and,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  August,  1844,  was  formally  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  my  immediate  predecessor. 
Like  all  the  previous  negotiations,  it  was  based 
upon  principles  of  **  compromise;**  and  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  parties  was,  "  to  treat  of  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory, with  the  view  to  establish  a  permanent 
boundary  between  them  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.**  Accordingly,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1844,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary offered  to  divide  the  Oregon  territory  by 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  point  of  its  intersection 
with  the  north-easternmost  branch  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  thence  down  that  river  to  the  sea ;  leav- 
ing the  free  navigation  of  the  ^ river  to  be  enjoyed 
in  common  by  both  parties — ^the  country  south  of 
this  line  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
north  of  it  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  he 
proposed,  in  addition,  to  yield  to  the  United  States 
a  detached  territory,  north  of  the  Columbia,  extend- 
ing along  the  Pacific  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  from 
Bulfinch's  harbor  inclusive,  to  Hood*8  canal,  and  to 
make  free  to  the  United  States  any  port  or  ports 
south  of  latitude  forty-nine  degrees,  which  they 
might  desire,  either  on  the  main  land,  or  on  Quadra 
and  Vancouver's  Island.  With  the  exception  of  the 
free  ports,  this  was  the  same  offer  which  had  been 
made  by  the  British,  and  rejected  by  the  American 
government  in  the  negotiation  of  1826.  This  pro- 
position was  properly  rejected  by  the  American 
plenipotentiary  on  the  day  it  was  submitted.  This 
was  the  only  proposition  of  compromise  offered  by 
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the  British  plenipotentiary.  The  proposition  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  having  been  rejected,  the 
British  plenipotentiary  requested  that  a  proposal 
should  be  made  by  the  United  States  for  "  an  equit- 
able adjustment  of  the  question." 

When  I  came  into  office,  I  found  this  to  be  the 
state  of  the  negotiation.  Though  entertaining  the 
settled  conviction,  that  the  British  pretensions  of 
title  could  not  be  maintained  to  any  portion  of  the 
Oregon  territory  upon  any  principle  of  public  law 
recognized  by  nations ;  yet,  in  deference  to  what 
had  been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  especially 
in  consideration  that  propositions  of  compromise 
had  been  thrice  made  by  two  preceding  adxninistra- 
tions,  to  adjust  the  question  on  the  parallel  of  forty- 
nine  degrees,  and  in  two  of  them  yielding  to  Great 
Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  and 
that  the  pending  negotiation  had  been  commenced 
on  the  basis  of  compromise,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my 
duty  not  abruptly  to  break  it  off.  In  consideration, 
too,  that  under  the  conventions  of  1818  and  1827, 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  Powers  held  a 
joint  occupancy  of  the  country,  I  was  induced  to 
make  another  effort  to  settle  this  long-pending  con- 
troversy in  the  spirit  of  moderation  which  had  given 
birth  to  the  renewed  discussion.  A  proposition  was 
accordingly  made,  which  was  rejected  by  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  who,  without  submitting  any  other 
proposition,  suffered  the  negotiation  on  his  part  to 
drop,  expressing  his  trust  that  the  United  States 
would  offer  what  he  saw  fit  to  call  **  some  further 
proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question, 
more  consistent  with  fairness  and  equity,  and 
with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  British 
Government.**  The  proposition  thus  offered  and 
rejected  repeated  the  offer  of  the  parallel  of 
forty«nine  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  had 
been  made  by  two  preceding  administrations,  but 
without  proposing  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  as 
they  had  done,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  the 
free  navigation  of  any  of  our  rivers,  through 
the  heart  of  our  country,  was  one  which  I  was 
unwilling  to  concede.  It  also  embraced  a  pro- 
vision to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or 
ports  on  the  cap  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island, 
south  of  this  parallel.  Had  this  been  a  new  ques- 
tion, coming  under  discussion  for  the  first  time,  this 
proposition  would  not  have  been  made.  The  ex- 
traordinary and  wholly  inadmissible  demands  of  the 
British  govlrnment,  and  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
position made  in  deference  alone  to  what  bad  been 
done  by  my  predecessors,  and  the  implied  obliga- 
tion which  their  acts  seemed  to  impose,  afford  satis- 
factory evidence  th&t  no  compromise  which  the 
United  States  ought  to  accept,  can  be  effected. 
With  this  conviction,  the  proposition  of  compromise 
which  had  been  made  and  rejected,  was,  by  my 
direction,  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to 
the  whole  Oregon  territory  asserted,  and,  as  is  be- 
lieved, maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  argu- 
ments. 

The  civilized  world  will  see  in  these  proceedings 
a  spirit  of  liberal  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States ;  and  this  Government  will  be  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow  the  failure 
to  settle  the  controversy. 

All  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  what  meas- 
ures it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  our  citizens  now  inhabiting,  or  who  may 


hereafter  inhabit  Oregon,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  just  title  to  that  territory.  In.  adopting 
measures  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken 
that  nothing  be  done  to  violate  the  stipulations  of 
the  convention  of  1827,  which  is  still  in  force.  The 
faith  of  treaties,  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  has  ever 
been,  and,  I  trust,  will  ever  be,  scrupulously  ob- 
served by  the  United  States.  Under  that  conven- 
tion, a  year's  notice  is  required  to  be  ^ven  by 
either  party  to  the  other,  before  the  joint  occupancy 
shall  terminate,  and  before  either  can  rightfully 
assert  or  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any 
portion  of  the  territory.  This  notice  it  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  proper  to  give ;  and  I  recommend 
that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  giving  it  accord- 
ingly, and  terminating,  in  this  manner,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  sixth  of  August,  1827. 

It  will  become  proper  for  Congress  to  determine 
what  legislation  they  can,  in  the  mean  time,  adopt 
without  violating  this  convention.  Beyond  all 
question,  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  our  juris- 
diction, civil  and  criminal,  ought  to  be  immediately 
extended  over  our  citizens  in  Oregon.  They  hare 
had  just  cause  to  complain  of  our  long  neglect  in 
this  particular,  and  have,  in  consequence,  been  covck- 
pelled,  for  their  own  security  and  protection,  to 
establish  a  provisional  government  for  themselves. 
Strong  in  their  allegiance  and  ardent  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  United  States,  they  have  been  thus 
cast  upon  their  own  resources.  They  are  anxious 
that  our  laws  should  be  extended  over  them,  and  I 
recommend  that  this  be  done  by  Congress  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  in  the  full  extent  to  which 
the  British  Parliament  have  proceeded  in  regard  to 
British  subjects  in  that  territory,  by  their  act  of 
July  the  second,  1821,  "for  regulating  the  fur- 
trade,  and  establishing  a  criminal  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion withm  certain  parts  of  North  America.'*  By 
this  act  Great  Britain  extended  her  laws  and  juris- 
diction, civil  and  criminal,  over  her  subjects  en- 
gaged in  the  fur-trade  in  that  territory.  By  it,  the 
courts  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  were  em- 
powered to  take  cognizance  of  causes  civil  and 
criminaL  Justices  of  the  peaoe  and  other  judicial 
officers  were  authorized  to  be  appointed  in  Oregon, 
with  power  to  execute  all  process  issuing  from  the 
courts  of  that  province,  and  to  "  sit  and  hold  courts 
of  record  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences  and  mis- 
demeanors,'* not  mad^  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  also  of  civU  cases,  where  the  cause  of 
action  shall  not  "  exceed  in  value  the  amount  or 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.'* 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  act  of  Parliament, 
a  grant  was  made  from  the  *'  British  crown  ^  to  the 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company,  of  the  exclusive  trade 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Oregon  territorj, 
subject  to  a  reservation  that  it  shall  not  operate  to 
the  exclusion  "of  the  subjects  of  any  foreign 
States  who,  under,  or  by  force  of  any  convention 
for  the  time  being,  between  us  and  such  foreign 
States  respectively,  may  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  be 
engaged  in,  the  said  trade.*' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  while  under  this 
act  British  subjects  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
British  laws  and  British  judicial  tribunals  through- 
out the  whole  of  Oregon,  American  citizens  in  the 
same  territory,  have  enjoyed  no  such  protection 
from  their  government.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
sult illustrates  the  character  of  our  people  and  their 
institutions.  In  spite  of  this  neglect  they  havo 
multiplied,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing 
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in  that  territory.  They  have  made  no  appeal  to 
arms,  but  have  peacefully  fortified  themselves  in 
their  new  homes,  by  the  adoption  of  republican  in- 
stitutions for  themselves;  furnishing  another  ex- 
ample of  the  truth  that  self-government  is  inherent 
in  the  American  breast,  and  must  prevail.  It  is 
due  to  them  that  they  should  be  embraced  and  pro- 
tected by  our  laws. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  our  laws  regulating 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  be  extended  to  such 
tribes  as  dwell  beyond  them. 

The  increasing  emigration  to  Oregon,  and  the 
care  and  protection  which  is  due  from  the  govern- 
ment to  its  citizens  in  that  distant  region,  make  it 
our  duty,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  cultivate  amicable 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  territory. 
For  this  purpose,  I  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  for  establishing  an  Indian  agency,  and  such 
sub-agencies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  the  protection  of  emigrants  whilst  on  their 
way  to  Oregon,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indian 
tribes  occupying  the  country  through  which  they 
pass,  I  recommend  that  a  suitable  number  of 
stockades  and  block-house  forts  be  erected  along 
the  usual  route  between  our  frontier  settlements 
on  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and 
that  an  adequate  force  of  mounted  riflemen  be 
raised  to  guard  and  protect  them  on  their  journey. 
The  immediate  adoption  of  these  recommendations 
by  Congress  will  not  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  treaty.  It  will  be  doing  nothing  more  for 
American  citizens,  than  British  laws  have  long  since 
done  for  British  subjects  in  the  same  territory. 

It  requires  several  months  to  perform  the  voyage 
by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  Oregon ;  and  al- 
though we  have  a  large  number  of  whale-ships  in 
the  Pacific,  but  few  of  them  afford  aa  opportunity 
of  interchanging  intelligence,  without  great  delay, 
between  our  settlements  in  that  distant  region  and 
the  United  States.  An  overland  mail  is  believed  to 
be  entirely  practicable;  and  the  importance  of 
establishing  such  a  mail,  at  least  once  a  month,  is 
submitted  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether,  at  their  present  session,  and  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  yearns  notice,  any  other 
measures  may  be  adopted,  consistently  with  the 
convention  of  1827,  for  the  security  of  our  rights, 
and  the  government  and  protection  of  our  citizens 
in  Oregon.  That  it  will  ultimately  be  wise  and 
proper  to  make  liberal  grants  of  land  to  the  patri- 
otic pioneers,  who,  amidst  privations  and  dangers, 
lead  the  way  through  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the 
vast  wOdemess  intervening  between  our  frontier 
settlements  and  Oregon,  and  who  cultivate,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  defend  the  soil,  I  am  fully  satisfied. 
To  doubt  whether  they  will  obtain  such  grants  as 
soon  as  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  would 
be  to  doubt  the  justice  of  Congress ;  but,  pending 
the  year's  notice,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  may  be  made, 
consistently  with  the  spirit  of  that  convention. 

The  recommendations  which  I  have  made,  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  securing  our  rights  in  Oregon, 
are  submitted  to  Congress  with  great  deference. 
Should  they,  in  their  wisdom,  devise  any  other 


mode  better  calculated  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject, it  shall  meet  with  my  hearty  concurrence. 

At  the  end  of  the  yearns  notice,  should  Congress 
think  it  proper  to  make  provision  for  giving  that 
notice,  we  shall  have  reached  a  period  when  the 
national  rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned 
or  firmly  maintained.  That  they  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  a  sacrifice  of  both  national  honor 
and  interest,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt. 

Oregon  is  a  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, to  which  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  the  title 
of  the  United  States  is  the  best  now  in  existence. 
For  the  grounds  on  which  that  title  rests,  I  refer 
you  to  the  correspondence  of  the  late  and  present 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  British  plenipotentiary 
during  the  negotiation.  The  British  proposition 
of  compromise,  which  would  make  the  Columbia 
the  line  south  of  forty-nine  degrees,  with  a  trifiing 
addition  of  detached  territory  to  the  United  States, 
north  of  that  river,  and  would  leave  on  the  British 
side  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Oregon  territory,  in- 
cluding the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  and 
all  the  valual^le  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  can  never, 
for  a  moment,  be  entertained  by  the  United  States, 
without  an  abandonment  of  their  just  and  clear  ter- 
ritorial rights,  their  own  self-respect,  and  the  national 
honor.  For  the  information  of  Congress,  I  com- 
municate herewith  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  two  governments  during  the  late 
negotiation. 

The  rapid  extension  of  our  settlements  over  our 
territories  heretofore  unoccupied ;  the  addition  of 
new  States  to  our  confederacy ;  the  expansion  of 
free  principles,  and  our  rising  greatness  as  a  nation, 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  lately  the  doctrine  has  been  broached 
in  some  of  them,  of  a  **  balance  of  power  "  on  this 
continent,  to  check  our  advancement.  The  United 
States,  sincerely  desirous  of  preserving  relations  of 
good  understanding  with  all  nations,  cannot  in 
silence  permit  any  European  interference  on  the 
North  American  continent;  and  should  any  such 
interference  be  attempted,  will  be  ready  to  resist  it 
at  any  and  all  hazards. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  American  people  and  to 
all  nations  that  this  Government  has  never  inter* 
fered  with  the  relations  subsisting  between  other 
governments.  We  have  never  made  ourselves 
parties  to  their  wars  or  their  alliances;  we  have 
not  sought  their  territories  by  conquest ;  we  have 
not  mingled  with  parties  in  their  domestic  strug- 
gles ;  and  believing  our  own  form  of  government  to 
be  the  best,  we  have  never  attempted  to  propagate 
it  by  intrigues,  by  diplomacy,  or  by  force.  We 
may  claim  on  this  continent  a  like  exemption  from 
European  interference.  The  nations  of  America 
are  equally  sovereign  and  independent  with  those 
of  Europe.  They  possess  the  same  rights,  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  interposition,  to  make  war, 
to  conclude  peace,  and  to  regulate  their  internal 
affairs.  The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot, 
therefore,  view  with  indifference  attempts  of  Euro- 
pean powers  to  interfere  with  the  independent 
action  of  the  nations  on  this  continent  The  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Europe.  Jealousy  among  the  differ- 
ent sovereigns  of  Europe,  lest  any  one  of  them 
might  become  too  powerful  for  the  rest,  has  caused 
them  anxiously  to  desire  the  establishment  of  what 
they  term  the  "  balance  of  power*^'    It  cannot  be 
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permitted  to  have  any  application  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  especially  to  the  United 
States.  We  must  ever  maintain  the  principle,  that 
the  people  of  this  continent  alone  have  the  right  to 
decide  their  own  destiny.  Should  any  portion  of 
them,  constituting  an  independent  State,  propose  to 
unite  themselves  with  our  confederacy,  this  will  be 
a  question  for  them  and  us  to  determine,  without 
any  foreign  interposition.  We  can  never  consent 
that  European  powers  shall  interfere  to  prevent 
such  a  union  because  it  might  disturb  the  '*  bal- 
auce  of  power  "  which  they  may  desire  to  maintain 
upon  this  continent.  Near  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  principle  was  distinctly  announced  to  the 
world  in  the  annual  message  of  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors, that  *^  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power.*'  This  principle  will  apply  with 
greatly  increased  force,  should  any  European  power 
attempt  to  establish  any  new  colony  in  North 
America.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
world,  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to 
reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its 
wisdom  and  sound  policy.  The  reassertiou  of  this 
principle,  especially  in  reference  to  North  America, 
is  at  this  day  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy 
which  no  European  power  should  cherish  the  dispo- 
sition to  resist.  Existing  rights  of  every  European 
nation  should  be  respected ;  but  it  is  due  alike  to 
our  safety  and  our  interests,  that  the  efficient  pro- 
tection of  our  laws  should  be  extended  over  our 
whole  territorial  limits,  and  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly announced  to  the  world  as  our  settled  policy, 
that  no  future  European  colony  or  dominion  shail, 
with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any 
part  of  the  North  American  continent. 

A  question  has  recently  arisen  under  the  tenth 
article  of  the  subsisting  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia.  By  this  article,  the  consuls  of 
the  two  countries  have  the  right  to  sit  as  judges 
and  arbitrators  ^*  in  such  differences  as  may  arise 
between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed 
to  their  charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local 
authorities,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  crews  or  of 
the  captain  should  disturb  the  order  or  tranquillity 
of  the  country;  or  the  said  consuls  should  require 
their  assistance  to  cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried 
into  effect  or  supported." 

The  Prussian  consul  at  New  Bedford,  in  June, 
1844,  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Story  to  carry  into 
effect  a  decision  made  by  him  between  the  captain 
and  crew  of  the  Prussian  ship  Borussia ;  but  the 
request  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that,  without 
previous  legislation  by  Congress,  the  judiciary  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  give  effect  to  this  article 
of  the  treaty.  The  Prussian  Government,  through 
their  Minister  here,  have  complained  of  this  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  have  asked  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  similar  violations  hereafter.  Good 
faith  to  Prussia,  as  well  as  to  other  nations  with 
whom  we  have  similar  treaty  stipulations,  requires 
that  these  should  be  faithfully  observed.  I  have 
deemed  it  proper,  therefore,  to  lay  the  subject  be- 
fore Congress,  and  to  recommend  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  treaty 
obligations. 


By  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  between  the 
Spanish  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
in  December  1831,  American  vessels,  since  the 
twenty-ninth  of  April,  1882,  have  been  admitted 
to  entry  In  the  ports  of  Spain,  including  those  of 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  on  payment  of 
the  same  tonnage  duty  of  five  cents  per  ton  as 
though  they  had  been  Spanish  vessels;  and  this, 
whether  our  vessels  arrive  in  Spain  directly  from 
the  United  States,  or  indirectly  from  any  other 
country.  When  Congress,  by  the  act  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  1832,  gave  effect  to  this  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  governments,  they  confined 
the  reduction  of  tonnage  duty  merely  to  Spanish 
vessels  **  coming  from  a  port  in  Spain,"  leaving  the 
former  discriminating  duty  to  remain  against  such 
vessels  coming  from  a  port  in  any  other  country. 
It  is  manifestly  unjust  that,  whilst  American  t^ 
sels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  Spain  from  other  coun- 
tries, pay  no  more  duty  than  Spanish  vessels,  Spanish 
vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
from  other  countries  should  be  subjected  to  heavy 
discriminating  tonnage  duties.  This  is  neither 
equality  nor  reciprocity,  and  is  in  violation  of  the 
arrangement  concluded  in  December  1831,  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Spanish  Government  hare 
made  repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances  against 
this  inequality,  and  the  favorable  attention  of  Con- 
gress has  been  several  times  invoked  to  the  sub- 
ject by  my  predecessors.  I  recommend,  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  Spain,  that  this  inequality  be  removed 
by  Congress,  and  that  the  discriminating  duUcs 
which  have  been  levied  under  the  act  of  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  1832,  on  Spanish  vessels  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try, be  refunded.  This  recommendation  does  not 
embrace  Spanish  vessels  arriving  in  the  United 
States  fVom  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  will  stiU 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June 
80th,  1834,  concerning  tonnage-duty  on  such  Tea- 
sels. 

By  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  coffee  was 
exempted  from  duty  altogether.  This  exemption 
was  universal,  without  reference  to  the  country 
where  it  was  produced,  or  the  national  character 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  imported.  By  the 
tariff  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1842,  this 
exemption  from  duty  was  restricted  to  coffee  im- 
ported in  American  vessels  from  the  place  of  its 
production;  whilst  coffee  imported  under  all  other 
circumstances  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Under  this  act,  and  our  ex- 
isting treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
Jaffa  coffee  imported  from  the  European  ports  of 
that  kingdom  into  the  United  States,  whether  in 
Dutch  or  American  vessels,  now  pays  this  rate  of 
duty.  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  com- 
plains that  such  a  discriminating  duty  should  have 
been  imposed  on  coffee,  the  production  of  one  of 
its  colonics,  and  which  is  chiefly  brought  from  Java 
to  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  and  exported  from 
thence  to  foreign  countries.  Our  trade  with  the 
Netherlands  is  highly  beneficial  to  both  countries, 
and  our  relations  with  them  have  ever  been  of  the 
most  friendly  character.  Under  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  I  recommend  that  this  discrimi- 
nation should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  coffee  of 
Java  imported  from  the  Netherlands  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  with  that  imported  directly  from 
Brazil  and  other  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

Under  the  eighth  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  the 
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thirtieth  of  August,  1842,  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents 
per  gallon  was  imposed  on  Port  wine  in  casks; 
while,  on  the  red  wines  of  several  other  countries, 
when  imported  in  casks,  a  duty  of  only  six  cents 
per  gallon  was  imposed.  This  discrimmation,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  Port  wine  of  Portugal,  was 
deemed  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with  that  power, 
which  provides  that  ^'no  higher  or  other  duties 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  of  any  article  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  and  pos- 
^ssions  of  Portugal,  than  such  as  are  or  shall  be 
payable  on  the  like  article  being  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, ormanufactureof  any  other  foreign  country.*' 
Accordingly  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty,  as  well  as 
to  the  intention  of  Congress,  expressed  in  a  proviso 
to  the  tariff  act  itself,  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained should  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with 
subsisting  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  a  treasury 
circular  was  issued  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1844, 
which,  among  other  things,  declared  the  duty  on  the 
Port  wine  of  Portugal  in  casks,  under  the  existing 
laws  and  treaty,  to  be  six  cents  per  gallon,  and 
directed  that  the  excess  of  duties  which  had  been 
collected  on  such  wine  should  be  refunded.  By 
virtue  of  another  clause  in  the  same  section  of  the 
act,  it  is  provided  that  all  imitations  of  Port,  or  any 
other  wines,  '*  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty  provided 
for  the  genuine  article.''  Imitations  of  Port  wine, 
the  production  of  France,  are  imported  to  some 
extent  into  the  United  States;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  now  claims  that,  under  a  cor. 
rect  construction  of  the  act,  these  imitations  ought 
not  to  pay  a  higher  duty  than  that  imposed  upon 
the  original  Port  wine  of  Portugal.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  unequal  and  unjust,  that  French  imitations 
of  Port  wine  should  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  fif- 
teen cents,  while  the  more  valuable  article  from 
Portugal  should  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  only  per 
gallon.  I  therefore  recommend  to  Congress  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  ine- 
quality. 

The  late  President,  in  his  annual  message  of 
December  last,  recommended  an  appropriation  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Texian  government  against 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  previously  ad- 
justed, so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  Executive  ex- 
tend. These  claims  arose  out  of  the  act  of  disarm- 
ing a  body  of  Texian  troops  under  the  command 
of  Major  Snively,  by  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  acting  under  the  orders  of  our  Gk}v- 
emment ;  and  the  forcible  entry  into  the  custom- 
house at  Bryarly's  Landing,  on  Red  River,  by 
certain  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  taking 
away  therefrom  the  goods  seized  by  the  collector 
of  the  customs  as  forfeited  under  the  laws  of  Texas. 
This  was  a  liquidated  debt,  ascertained  to  be  due  to 
Texas  when  an  independent  State.  Her  acceptance 
of  the  terms  of  annexation  proposed  by  the  United 
States  does  not  discharge  or  invalidate  the  claim. 
I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  its  pay- 
ment. 

The  commissioner  appointed  to  China  during  the 
special  session  of  the  Senate  in  March  last,  shortly 
afterwards  set  out  on  his  mission  in  the  United 
States  ship  Columbus.  On  arriving  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro on  his  passage,  the  state  of  his  health  had 
become  so  critical,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  medi- 
cal attendants,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
eariy  in  the  month  of  October  last.    Commodore 


Biddle,  commanding  the  East  India  squadron,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  in  the  Columbus,  and  waa 
charged  by  the  commissioner  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
changing with  the  proper  authorities  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the  Emperor  of 
China.  Since  the  return  of  the  commissioner  to 
the  United  States,  his  health  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  he  entertains  the  confident  belief  that 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  proceed  on  his  mission. 

Unfortunately,  differences  continue  to  exist 
among  some  of  the  nations  of  South  America, 
which,  following  our  example,  have  established 
their  independence,  while  in  others  internal  dissen- 
sions prevail.  It  is  natural  that  our  sympathies 
should  be  warmly  enlisted  for  their  welfare ;  that 
we  should  desire  that  all  controversies  between 
them  should  be  amicably  adjusted,  and  their  gov- 
ernments administered  in  a  manner  to  protect  the 
rights,  and  promote  the  prosperity«of  their  people. 
It  is  contrary,  however,  to  our  settled  policy,  to  in- 
terfere in  their  controversies,  whether  external  or 
internal. 

I  have  thus  adverted  to  all  the  subjects  connect- 
ed with  our  foreign  relations  to  which  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  call  your  attention.  Our  policy  is  not 
only  peace  with  all,  but  good  will  towards  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  While  we  are  just  to  all,  we 
require  that  all  shall  be  just  to  us.  Excepting  the 
differences  with  Mexico  and  Great  Britain,  our  rela- 
tions with  all  civilized  nations  are  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  these  differences  may  be  amicably 
a^'usted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  will  communicate  a  full  statement 
of  the  condition  of  our  financea  The  imports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last, 
were  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars,  of  which  the  amount 
exported  was  fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
— leaving  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  one  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  dollars  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  exports  for  the  same  year  were  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  six 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  six 
dollars ;  of  which,  the  amount  of  domestic  articles 
was  ninety-nine  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  dol- 
lars. The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the 
same  year  were  twenty-nine  milUons  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents ;  of  which,  there 
were  derived  from  customs,  twenty-seven  millions 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy  cents ;  from 
sales  of  public  lands,  two  millions  seventy-seven 
thousand  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  thirty  cents ; 
and  from  incidental  and  miscellaneous  sources,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  twenty-nine 
millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  six  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents ;  of 
which,  eight  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and 
sixty-two  cents  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt    The  baUnce  in  the  treasury  on  the 
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first  of  July  last,  was  seyen  millions  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  dol- 
lars and  twenty-two  cents. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining  unpaid 
on  the  first  of  October  last,  was  seventeen  millions 
seventy-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars  and  fifty-two  cents.  Further  payments  of 
the  public  debt  would  have  been  made,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  period  of  its  reimbursement  under  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  acts  of  July  twenty-first,  1841,  and 
of  April  fifteenth,  1842,  and  March  third,  1843,  had 
not  the  unsettled  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico 
menaced  hostile  collision  with  that  power.  In 
view  of  such  a  contingency,  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  retain  in  the  treasury  an  amount  unusually  large 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

A  few  years  ago,  our  whole  national  debt,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  devolution  and  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain,  was  extinguished,  and  we  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  rare  and  noble  spectacle  of 
a  great  and  growing  people  who  had  fully  dis- 
charged every  obligation.  Since  that  time,  the  ex- 
isting debt  has  been  contracted ;  and  small  as  it 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  similar  burdens  of  most 
other  nations,  it  should  be  extinguished  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period.  Should  the  state  of  the 
country  permit,  and,  especially,  if  our  foreign  re* 
lations  interpose  no  obstacle,  it  is  contemplated  to 
apply  all  the  moneys  in  the  treasury  as  they  accrue, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  appropriations  by 
Congress,  to  its  liqidation.  I  cherish  the  hope  of 
soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  country  on  its 
recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position  which  it 
so  recently  occupied.  Our  country,  which  exhibits 
to  the  world  the  benefits  of  self-government,  in 
developing  all  the  sources  of  national  prosperity, 
owes  to  mankind  the  permanent  example  of  a 
nation  free  from  the  blighting  influence  ef  a  public 
debt. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  im- 
portance of  making  suitable  modifications  and  re- 
ductions of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  our  pres- 
ent tariff  laws.  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on 
imports  should  be  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government.  Congress  may 
undoubtedly,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discre- 
tion, discriminate  in  arranging  the  rates  of  duty  on 
different  articles ;  but  the  discriminations  should 
be  within  the  revenue  standard,  and  be  made  with 
the  view  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  becomes  important  to  understand  distinctly 
what  is  meant  by  a  revenue  standard,  the  maxi- 
mum of  which  should  not  be  exceeded  in  the  rates 
of  duty  imposed.  It  is  conceded,  and  experience 
proves,  that  duties  may  be  laid  so  high  as  to  di- 
minish, or  prohibit  altogether,  the  importation  of 
any  given  article,  and  thereby  lessen  or  destroy 
the  revenue  which,  at  lower  rates,  would  be  de- 
rived from  its  importation.  Such  duties  exceed 
the  revenue  rates,  and  are  not  imposed  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  government.  If  Con- 
gress levy  a  duty,  for  revenue,  of  one  per  cent,  on 
a  given  article,  it  will  produce  a  given  amount  of 
money  to  the  treasury,  and  will  incidentally  and 
necessarily  afford  protection,  or  advantage,  to  the 
amount  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  home  manufac 
turer  of  a  similar  or  like  article  over  the  importer. 
If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent.,  it  will  pro- 
duce a   greater   amount  of   money,  and   afford 


greater  protection.  If  it  be  still  riused  to  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and  if,  as  it  is 
raised,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is  found  to  be 
increased,  the  protection  or  advantage  will  also  be 
increased ;  but  if  it  be  raised  to  thirty-one  per  cent., 
and  it  is  found  that  the  revenue  produced  at  that 
rate  is  less  than  at  thirty  per  cent.,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
revenue  duty.  The  precise  point  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  duties  at  which  it  is  ascertained  from 
experience  that  the  revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  max- 
imum rate  of  duty  which  can  be  laid  for  the  bona 
Jide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the  support  of 
government.  To  raise  the  duties  higher  than  that 
point,  and  thereby  diminish  the  amount  collected, 
is  to  levy  them  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for 
revenue.  As  long,  then,  as  Congress  may  gradually 
increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  a  given  article,  and  the 
revenue  is  increased  by  such  increase  of  duty, 
they  are  within  the  revenue  standard.  When 
they  go  beyond  that  point,  and,  as  they  increase 
the  duties,  the  revenue  is  dimmished  or  destroyed, 
the  act  ceases  to  have  for  its  object  the  raising  of 
money  to  support  government,  but  is  for  protection 
merely. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Congress  should  levy  the 
highest  duly  on  all  articles  of  import  which  they 
will  bear  within  the  revenue  standard;  for  such 
rates  would  probably  produce  a  much  larger  amount 
than  the  economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment would  require.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the 
duties  on  all  articles  should  be  at  the  same,  or  a 
horizontal  rate.  Some  articles  will  bear  a  much 
higher  revenue  duty  than  others.  Below  the  max- 
imum of  the  revenue  standard  Congress  may  and 
ought  to  discriminate  in  the  rates  imposed,  taking 
care  so  to  adjust  them  on  different  articles  as  to 
produce  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands,  may 
be  needed  to  pay  the  economical  expenses  of  the 
government. 

In  levying  a  tariff  of  duties,  Congress  exercise 
the  taxing  power,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue 
may  select  the  objects  of  taxation.  They  may 
exempt  certain  articles  altogether,  and  permit  their 
importation  free  of  duty.  On  others  they  may 
impose  low  duties.  In  these  classes  should  be 
embraced  such  articles  of  necessity  as  are  in  general 
use,  and  especially  such  as  are  consumed  by  the 
laborer  and  the  poor,  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy 
citizen.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  including  manufactures, 
agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  derive 
equal  advantages  from  the  incidental  protection 
which  a  just  system  of  revenue  duties  may  afford. 
Taxation,  direct  or  in^rect,  is  a  burden,  and  it 
should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as 
may  be,  on  all  classes,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
ability  to  bear  it.  To  make  the  taxing  power  an 
actual  benefit  to  one  class,  necessarily  increases 
the  burden  of  the  others  beyond  their  proportion, 
and  would  be  manifestly  unjust.  The  terms  '*  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industry,''  are  of  popular  im- 
port :  but  they  should  apply  under  a  just  system  to 
all  the  various  branches  of  industry  in  our  country. 
The  farmer  or  planter  who  toils  yearly  in  his  fields, 
is  engaged  in  "  domestic  industry,"  and  is  as  much 
entitled  to  have  his  labor  "  protected,"  as  the  manu- 
facturer, the  man  of  commerce,  the  navigator,  or 
the  mechanic,  who  are  engaged  also  in  **  domes- 
tic industry,"  in  their  different  pursuits.    The  joint 
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labors  of  all  these  classes  constitute  the  aggregate 
of  the  "domestic  indostry"  of  the  nation,  and  they 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  nation^s  "  protection.^* 
No  one  of  them  caji  justly  claim  to  be  the  exclusiTe 
recipients  of  "protection,"  which  can  only  be 
afforded  by  increasing  burdens  on  the  "domestic 
industry  *'  of  the  others. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire 
how  far  the  tariff  act  of  1842  is  consistent  with 
them.  That  many  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  are 
in  violation  of  the  cardinal  principles  here  laid  down, 
aU  must  concede.  The  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  it 
on  some  articles  are  prohibitory,  and  on  others  so 
high  as  greatly  to  (Uminish  importations,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  less  amount  of  revenue  than  would  be  de- 
rived from  lower  rates.  They  operate  as  "  protec- 
tion merely,**  to  one  branch  of  **  domestic  industry," 
by  ta.xing  other  branches. 

By  the  introduction  of  minimums,  or  assumed 
and  false  values,  and  by  the  imposition  of  specific 
duties,  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  act  of 
1842,  in  its  practical  operations  on  different  classes 
and  pursuits,  are  seen  and  felt.  Many  of  the  op- 
pressive duties  imposed  by  it  under  the  operation 
of  these  principles,  range  from  one  per  cent,  to 
more  than  two  hundred  per  cent.  They  are  pro- 
hibitory on  some  articles,  and  partially  so  on  others, 
and  bear  most  heavily  on  articles  of  common  neces- 
sity, and  but  lightly  on  articles  of  luxury  It  is  so 
framed  that  much  the  greatest  burden  which  it 
imposes  is  thrown  on  labor  and  the  poorer  classes 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  while  it  protects  capi- 
tal and  exempts  the  rich  from  paying  their  just 
proportfon  of  the  taxation  required  for  the  support 
of  government.  While  it  protects  the  capital  of 
the  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  increases  his  profits, 
it  does  not  benefit  the  operatives  or  laborers  in  his 
employment,  whose  wages  have  not  been  increased 
by  it.  Articles  of  prime  necessity  or  of  coarse 
quality  and  low  price,  used  by  the  masses  of  the 
people,  are,  in  many  instances,  subjected  by  it  to 
heavy  taxes,  while  articles  of  finer  quality  and 
higher  price,  or  of  luxury,  which  can  be  used  only 
by  the  opulent,  are  lightly  taxed.  It  imposes  heavy 
and  unjust  burdens  on  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the 
commercial  man,  and  those  of  all  other  pursuits 
except  the  capitalist  who  has  made  his  investments 
in  manufjEtctures.  All  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  are  not,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
equally  protected  by  it. 

The  government  in  theory  knows  no  distinction 
of  persons  or  classes,  and  should  not  bestow  upon 
some  favors  and  privileges  which  all  others  may 
not  enjoy.  It  was  the  purpose  of  its  illustrious 
founders  to  base  the  institutions  which  they  reared 
upon  the  great  and  unchanging  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity,  conscious  that  if  administered  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived,  they  would 
be  felt  only  by  the  benefit  which  they  diffused, 
and  would  secure  for  themselves  a  defence  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  more  powerful  than  standing 
armies,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  invented 
to  sustain  governments  founded  in  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

The  well-known  fact  that  the  tariff  act  of  1842 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  two  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  some  of  those  who  felt  themselves  constrained, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  existing  at  the 
time  to  vote  in  its  favor,  proclaimed  its  defects, 
and  expressed  their  determination  to  aid  in  its 


modification  on  the  first  opportunity,  affords  strong 
and  conclusive  evidence  Uiat  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent,  and  of  the  expediency  and  neces- 
sity of  its  thorough  revision. 

In  recommending  to  Congress  a  reduction  of 
the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  a  revision  and  modi- 
fication of  the  act  of  1842,  I  am  far  from  enter- 
taining opinions  unfriendly  to  the  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary,  I  desire  to  see  them  prosperous, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  so,  without  imposing  unequal 
burdens  on  other  interests.  The  advantage  under 
any  system  of  direct  taxation,  even  within  the  rev- 
enue standard,  must  be  in  favor  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interest;  and  of  this  no  other  interest  will 
complain 

I  recommena  to  Congress  the  abolition  of  the 
minimum  principle,  or  assumed,  arbitrary,  and  false 
values,  and  of  specific  duties,  and  the  substitution 
in  their  place  of  ad  valoretn  duties,  as  the  fairest 
and  most  equitable  indirect  tax  which  can  be  im- 
posed. By  the  ad  valorem  principle,  all  articles  are 
taxed  according  to  their  cost  or  value,  and  those 
which  are  of  inferior  quality,  or  of  small  cost,  bear 
only  the  just  proportion  of  the  tax  with  those  which 
are  of  superior  quality  or  greater  cost. '  The  articles 
consumed  by  all  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  A 
system  of  ad  valorem  revenue  duties,  with  proper 
discriminations  and  proper  guards  against  frauds  in 
collecting  them,  it  is  not  doubted,  will  afford  ample 
incidental  advantages  to  the  manufacturers,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  derive  as  great  profits  as  can  be  derived 
from  any  other  regular  business.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  system,  strictly  within  the  revenue  standard, 
will  place  the  manufacturing  interests  on  a  stable 
footing,  and  inure  to  their  permanent  advantage ; 
while  it  will,  as  nearly  as  may  be»practicable,  extend 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  the  inciden- 
tal protection  which  can  be  afforded  by  our  revenue 
laws.  Such  a  system,  when  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, would  be  permanent,  and  not  be  subject  to 
the  constant  complaints,  agitations,  and  changes 
which  must  ever  occur  when  duties  are  not  laid 
for  revenue,  but  for  the  "  protection  merely"  of  a 
favored  interest 

In  the  deliberations  of  Congress  on  this  subject, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and 
compromise  between  conflicting  interests  may  pre- 
vail, and  that  the  result  of  their  labors  may  be 
crowned  with  the  happiest  consequences. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
provided  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law."  A  public  treasury  was  undoubt- 
edly contemplated  and  intended  to  be  created,  in 
which  the  public  money  should  be  kept  from  the 
period  of  collection  until  needed  for  public  uses. 
In  the  collection  an^  disbursement  of  the  public 
money  no  agencies  have  ever  been  employed  by 
law,  except  such  as  were  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, directly  responsible  to  it,  and  under  its  con- 
trol. The  safe-keeping  of  the  pnblic  money  should 
be  confided  to  a  public  treasury  created  by  law, 
and  under  like  responsibility  and  control.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution could  have  intended  that  a  treasury  should 
be  created  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  safe-keeping 
of  the  public  money  which  was  irresponsible  to 
the  Government.  The  first  Congress  under  the 
constitution,  by  the  act  of  the  second  September, 
1789,  "to  esUblish  the  Treasury  Department," 
provided  for  the  i^pointment  of  a  treasurer,  and 
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made  it  his  duty  **to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys 
of  the  United  States,"  and  **at  all  times  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller, or  either  of  them,  the  inspection  of  the 
moneys  in  his  hands." 

That  banks,  National  or  State,  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
treasury  spoken  of  in  the  constitution,  as  keepers 
of  the  public  money,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  there  was  no  National  bank,  and  but 
three  or  four  State  banks  of  limited  capital  existed 
in  the  country.  Their  employment  as  deposito- 
ries was  at  jEirst  resorted  to,  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  with  no  arowed  intention  of  continuing  them 
permanently,  in  place  of  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  they  were  afterwards  from  time 
to  time  employed,  it  was  from  motives  of  supposed 
convenience. 

Our  experience  has  shown,  that  when  banking 
corporations  have  been  the  keepers  of  the  public 
money,  and  been  thereby  made  in  effect  the  treas- 
ury, the  Government  can  have  no  guaranty  that  it 
can  command  the  use  of  its  own  money  for  public 
purposes.  The  late  Bank  of  the  United  States 
proved  to  be  faithless.  The  State  banks  which 
were  afterwards  employed  were  faithless. '  But  a 
few  years  ago,  with  millions  of  public  money  in 
their  keeping,  the  Government  was  brought  almost 
to  bankruptcy,  and  the  public  credit  seriously  im- 
paired, because  of  their  inability  or  indisposition 
to  pay  on  demand,  to  the  public  creditors,  in  the 
only  currency  recognized  by  the  constitution. 
Their  failure  occurred  in  a  period  of  peace,  and 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  were  suffered  by  the 
public  from  it.  Had  the  country  been  involved  in 
a  foreign  war,  that  inconvenience  and  loss  would 
have  been  much  greater,  and  might  have  resulted 
in  extreme  public  calamity.  The  public  money 
should  not  be  mingled  with  the  private  funds  of 
banks  or  individuals,  or  be  used  for  private  pur- 
poses. When  it  is  placed  in  banks  for  safe-keep- 
ing, it  is  in  effect  loaned  to  them  without  in- 
terest, and  is  loaned  by  them  upon  interest  to 
the  borrowers  from  them.  The  public  money 
is  converted  into  banking  capital,  and  is  used  and 
loaned  out  for  the  private  profit  of  bank  stock- 
holders ;  and  when  called  for,  (as  was  the  case  in 
1887,)  it  may  be  in  the  pockets  of  the  borrowers 
from  the  banks,  instead  of  being  in  the  public  treas- 
ury contemplated  by  the  constitution.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution  could  never  have  intended 
that  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury  should  be 
thus  converted  to  private  use,  and  placed  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Government. 

Banks  which  hold  the  public  money  are  often 
tempted,  by  a  desire  of  gain,  to  extend  their  loans, 
incrense  their  circulation,  and  thus  stimulate,  if  not 
produce  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  extravagance, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  result  in  ruin  to  thou- 
sands. If  the  public  money  be  not  permitted  to  be 
thus  used,  but  be  kept  in  the  treasury  and  paid  out 
to  the  public  creditors  in  gold  and  silver,  the  temp- 
tation afforded  by  its  deposit  with  banks  to  an 
undue  expansion  of  their  business  would  be  checked, 
while  the  amount  of  the  constitution^  currency  left 
in  circulation  would  be  enlarged,  by  its  employ- 
ment in  the  public  collections  and  disbursements, 
and  the  banks  themselves  would  in  consequence  be 
found  in  a  safer  and  sounder  condition. 

At  present.  State  banks  are  employed  as  depos- 
itories but  without  adequate  regulation  of  Uiw, 


whereby  the  publio  money  can  be  secured  agains* 
the  casualties  and  excesses,  revulsions,  suspen- 
sions, and  defalcations,  to  which,  from  over-issues;, 
overtrading,  an  inordinate  desire  for  gain,  or  other 
causes,  they  are  constantly  exposed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  in  all  cases,  when  it  was 
practicable,  taken  collateral  security  for  the  amount 
which  they  hold,  by  the  pledge  of  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  of  the  States  as  were  in 
good  credit.  Some  of  the  deposit  banks  have 
given  this  description  of  security,  and  others  have 
declined  to  do  so. 

Entertainmg  the  opinion  that  "the  separation  of 
the  monejTS  of  the  Government- from  banking  insti- 
tutions is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds 
of  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  peojrie,"  I 
recommend  to  Congress  that  provision  be  made  by 
law  for  such  separation,  and  that  a  constitutional 
treasury  be  created  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  The  constitutional  treasury  recom- 
mended is  designed  as  a  secure  depository  for  the 
public  money,  without  any  power  to  make  loans 
or  discounts,  or  to  issue  any  paper  whatever  as  a 
currency  or  circulation.  I  cannot  doubt  tiiat  soeh 
a  treasury  as  was  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  independent  of  all  banking  corpora- 
tions. The  money  of  the  people  should  be  kept 
In  the  treasury  of  the  peof&e  created  by  law,  and 
be  in  the  custody  of  agents  of  the  people  chosen 
by  themselves,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  agents  who  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  GU>vemment,  who  are  under  adequate  bonds 
and  oaths,  and  who  are  subject  to  severe  punisli- 
ments  for  any  embezzlement,  private  use,  or  mis- 
application of  the  public  funds,  and  for  any  failure 
in  other  respects  to  perform  their  duties.  To  say 
that  the  people  or  their  Government  are  incompe- 
tent, or  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  custody  of  their 
own  money,  in  their  own  treasury,  provided  by 
themselves,  but  roust  rely  on  the  presidents,  cash- 
iers, and  stockholders  of  banking  corporations  not 
appointed  by  them,  nor  respondBle  to  them,  would 
be  to  concede  that  they  are  incompetent  for  self- 
government. 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tutional treasury,  in  which  the  public  money  shall 
be  kept,  I  deare  that  adequate  provision  be  made 
by  law  for  its  safety,  and  that  all  executive  discre- 
tion or  control  over  it  shall  be  removed,  except 
such  as  may  be  necessary  in  directing  its  dis- 
bursement in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by 
law. 

Under  our  present  land  system,  limitixig  toe  ndn* 
iraum  price  at  which  the  public  lands  can  be  enter* 
ed  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
large  quantities  of  lands  of  inferior  quality  remain 
unseed,  because  they  will  not  command  that  price. 
From  the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  it 
appears,  that  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  which  they 
are  situated,  thirty-nine  millions  one  hundred  and 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres 
have  been  in  the  market,  subject  to  entry  more 
than  twenty  years ;  forty-nine  millions  six  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  acres  for  more  than  fifteen  years;  seventy- 
three  millions  seventy-four  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred acres  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  and  one  htm- 
dred  and  six  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres  fix 
more  than  five  years.    Much  the  largest  portion  of 
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these  lands  will  continue  to  be  unsalable  at  the 
minimum  price  at  which  they  are  permitted  to  be 
sold,  so  long  as  large  territories  of  lands  from  which 
the  more  valuable  portions  have  not  been  selected 
are  annually  brought  into  market  by  the  GoTem- 
ment.  With  the  view  to  the  sale  and  settlement 
of  these  inferior  lands,  I  recommend  that  the  priye 
be  graduated  and  reduced  below  the  present 
minimum  rate,  confining  the  sales  at  the  reduced 
prices  to  settlers  and  c^tivators,  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. If  graduated  and  reduced  in  price  for  a 
limited  term  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  that  period  for  a  second  and  third 
term  to  lower  rates,  a  large  portion  of  these  lands 
would  be  purchased,  and  many  worthy  citizens, 
who  are  unable  to  pay  higher  rates,  could  purchase 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  families.  By 
adopting  the  policy  of  graduation  and  reduction  of 
price,  these  inferior  lands  will  be  sold  for  their  real 
value,  while  the  States  in  which  they  lie  will  be 
freed  from  the  inconvenience,  if  not  injustice,  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the 
United  States  continuing  to  own  large  quantities 
of  public  lands  within  their  borders,  not  liable 
to  taxation  for  the  support  of  their  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
granting  pre-emptions,  in  its  most  liberal  extent,  to 
all  those  who  have  settled,  or  may  hereafter  settle, 
on  the  public  lands,  whether  surveyed  or  unsur- 
veyed,  to  which  the  Indian  title  may  have  been  ex- 
tinguished at  the  time  of  settlement.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  in  consequence  of  com- 
binations of  purchasers  and  other  causes,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  public  lands,  when  sold  at 
pnblic  auction,  commands  a  higher  firice  than  the 
minimum  rate  established  by  law.  The  settlers  on 
the  public  huids  are,  however,  but  rarely  able  to 
secure  their  homes  and  improvements  at  the  pub- 
lic sales  at  that  rate ;  because  these  combinations, 
by  means  of  the  capital  they  command,  and  their 
superior  abUity  to  purchase,  render  it  impossible 
for  the  settler  to  compete  with  them  in  the  market. 
By  putting  down  all  competition,  these  combina- 
tions of  capitalists  and  speculators  are  usually  en- 
abled to  purchase  the  lands,  including  the  improve- 
ments of  the  settlers,  at  the  minimum  price  of  the 
Government,  and  either  turn  them  out  of  their  homes, 
or  extort  from  them,  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay,  double  or  quadruple  the  amount  paid  for 
them  to  the  Government.  It  is  to  the  enterprise 
and  perseverance  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the 
West,  who  penetrate  the  wilderness  with  their 
ikmiiies,  suffer  the  dangers,  the  privations,  and 
hardships  attendings  the  settlement  of  a  new  coun- 
try, and  prepare  the  way  for  the  body  of  emigrants 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  usually  follow 
them,  that  we  are,  in  a  great  degree,  indebted  for 
the  rapid  extension  and  aggrandizement  of  our 
country. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  portion  of  our 
population  are  more  patriotic  than  the  hardy  and 
brave  men  of  the  frontier,  or  more  ready  to  obey 
the  C0X1  of  their  country,  and  to  defend  her  rights 
and  her  honor,  whenever  and  by  whatever  enemy 
assailed.  They  should  be  protected  from  the 
grasping  speculator,  and  secured,  at  the  minimum 
price  of  the  pubKe  lands,  in  the  humble  homes 
whfeh  they  have  improved  by  their  labor.  With 
this  end  in  view,  all  vexatious  or  unnecessary  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  them  by  the  existing  pre* 
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emption  laws  should  be  repealed  or  modified.  It 
is  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  to  siTord  facili- 
ties to  its  citizens  to  become  the  -owners  of  small 
porUons  of  our  vast  public  domain  at  low  and  mod<* 
erate  rates. 

The  present  system  of  managing  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  United  States  is  believed  to  be  radi« 
cally  defective.  More  than  a  million  of  acres  of 
the  public  lands,  supposed  to  contain  lead  and 
other  minerals,  have  been  reserved  from  sale, 
and  numerous  leases  upon  them  have  been  granted 
to  individuals  upon  a  stipulated  rent.  The  system 
of  granting  leases  has  proved  to  be  not  only  un- 
profitable to  the  Government,  but  unsatisfactory  to 
the  citizens  who  have  gone  upon  the  lands,  and 
must,  if  continued,  lay  the  foundation  of  much  fu- 
ture difficulty  between  the  Government  and  the 
leases.  According  to  the  official  records,  the 
amount  of  rents  received  by  the  Government  for 
the  years  1841,  1842,  1848,  and  1844,  was  $6,86^ 
74,  while  the  expenses  of  the  system  during  the 
same  period,  including  salaries  of  superintendents^ 
agents,  clerks,  and  incidental  expenses,  wer« 
twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dol- 
lars and  eleven  cents — the  income  being  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  expenses.  To  this  pecuniary 
loss  may  be  added  the  iivjury  sustained  by  the 
public  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  timber, 
and  the  careless  and  wasteful  manner  of  working 
the  mines.  The  system  has  given  rise  to  much 
litigation  between  the  United  States  and  individual 
citizens,  producing  irritation  and  excitement  in  the 
mineral  region,  and  involving  the  Government 
in  heavy  additional  expenditures.  It  is  believed 
that  similar  losses  and  embarrassments  will  con- 
tinue to  occur,  while  the  present  system  of  leas- 
ing these  lands  remains  unchanged.  These  lands 
are  now  under  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the 
War  Department,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of 
which  they  have  no  proper  or  natural  connection. 
I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  present  system,- 
and  that  these  lands  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  management  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  as  other  pubUc  lands,  and  be  brought  into 
market  and  sold  upon  such  terms  as  Congress  in 
their  wisdom  may  prescribe,  reserving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment an  equitable  percentage  of  the  gross 
amount  of  mineral  product,  and  that  the  pre-emp- 
tion principle  be  extended  to  resident  miners  and 
settlers  upon  them,  at  the  minimum  price  which 
may  be  established  by  Congress. 

I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the. 
Secretary  of  War,  for  information  respecting  the 
present  situation  of  the  army,  and  its  operations 
dunng  the  past  year ;  the  state  of  our  defences ; 
the  condition  of  the  public  works ;  and  our  rela- 
tions with  the  various  Indian  tribes  within  our 
limits  or  upon  our  borders.  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  report,  in 
relation  to  these  prominent  objects  of  national  in* 
terest. 

When  orders  were  given  during  the  past  sum- 
mer for  concentrating  a  military  force  4^  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  Texas,  our  troops  were  widely  dis- 
persed, and  in  small  detachments,  occupying  posts 
remote  from  each  other.  The  prompt  and  expe- 
ditious manner  in  which  an  army,  embracmg  more 
than  half  our  peace  establishment,  was  drawn  to* 
gether  on  an  emergency  so  sudden,  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  officcrs.who  were  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  as  well  aa  upon  the  dia^ 
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ciplioe  of  the  annj  itself.  To  be  in  strength  to 
protect  and  defend  the  people  and  territory  of 
TexaB,  in  the  event  Mexico  should  commence  hos- 
tilities, or  invade  her  territories  with  a  large  army, 
which  she  threatened,  I  authorized  the  general  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation 
to  make  requisitions  for  additional  forces  from  sev- 
eral of  the  States  nearest  the  Texian  territory,  and 
which  could  most  expeditiously  furuish  them,  if, 
in  his  opinion,  a  larger  force  than  that  under  his 
command,  and  the  auxiliary  aid  which,  under  like 
circumstances,  he  was  authorized  to  receive  from 
Texas,  should  be  required.  The  contingency  upon 
which  the  exercise  of  this  authority  depended, 
has  not  occurred.  The  circumstances  under  which 
two  companies  of  State  artillery  from  the  city  of 
Kew  Orleans  were  sent  into  Texas,  and  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  are  fiilly 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I 
recommend  to  Congress  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  payment  of  these  troops,  as  well  as  a  small 
number  of  Texian  volunteers,  whom  the  command- 
ing general  thought  it  necessary  to  receive  or  mus- 
ter into  our  service. 

During  the  last  summer,  the  first  regiment  of 
dragoons  made  extensive  excursions  through  the 
Indian  country  on  our  borders,  a  part  of  them  ad- 
vancing nearly  to  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  in  the  North,  and  a  part  as  far  as 
the  South  Pass  cf  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  West.  The  exhibition  of  this  military 
force  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  those  distant  re- 
gions, and  the  councils  held  with  them  by  the 
oommanders  of  the  expeditions,  it  is  believed,  will 
have  A  salutary  influence  in  restraining  them  from 
hostilities  among  themselves,  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  An  interesting  account  of  one  of  these 
excursions  accompanies  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Under  the  directions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Brevet  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  corps  of 
topographical  engineers,  has  been  employed  since 
1842  in  exploring  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
rippi,  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Two  ex- 
peditions have  already  been  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  reports  of  that  scientific  and  enterprising  officer 
have  furnished  much  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. He  is  now  engaged  in  a  third  expedition ; 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  arduous  service  will 
be  completed  in  season  to  enable  me  to  communis 
oate  the  result  to  Congress  at  the  present  session. 

Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  of  a  fa- 
vorable character.  The  policy  of  removing  tl^em 
to  a  country  designed  for  their  permanent  residence, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits 
of  the  organized  States  and  Territories,  is  better 
ftppreciated  by  them  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago ; 
while  education  is  now  attended  to,  and  the  habits 
of  civilized  life  are  gaining  ground  among  them. 

Serious  difficulties  of  long  standing  continue  to 
distract  the  several  parties  into  which  the  Chero- 
kees  are  Unhappily  divided.  The  eiforts  of  the 
Government  to  adjust  the  difficulties  between  them 
have  heretofore  proved  unsuccessful;  and  there 
remains  no  probability  that  this  desirable  object 
•can  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  further 
legislation  by  Congress.  I  will,  at  an  early  period 
•of  your  session,  present  the  subject  for  your  con- 
sideration, accompanied  with  .an  exposition  of  the 
•complaints  and  chums  of  the  several  parties  into 


which  the  nation  is  divided,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  by  Congress  as  may 
enable  the  Executive  to  do  justice  to  them  respeo- 
tively,  and  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  cBb- 
sensions  which  have  long  prevailed,  and  still  pre- 
vail, among  them. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  present  condition  of  that  branch  of 
the  national  defence ;  and  for  grave  suggestions, 
having  for  their  object  the  increase  of  its  efficiency, 
and  a  greater  economy  in  its  management.  During 
the  past  year  the  officers  and  men  have  peiformed 
their  duty  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  orders 
which  have  been  given,  have  been  executed  with 
promptness  and  fidelity.  A  larger  force  than  has 
often  formed  one  squadron  under  our  flag  was 
readily  concentrated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and, 
apparently,  without  unusual  effort.  It  is  especially 
to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  union  of 
so  considerable  a  force,  no  act  was  committed  that 
even  the.  jealousy  of  an  irritated  power  could  con- 
strue as  an  act  of  aggression ;  and  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron,  and  his  officers,  in  strict 
conformity  with  their  instructions,  holding  them- 
selves ever  ready  for  the  most  active  duty,  have 
achieved  the  still  purer  glory  of  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  peace.  It  is  believed  that  at  all  our 
foreign  stations  the  honor  of  our  flag  has  been 
maintained,  and  that,  generally,  our  ships  of  war 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  good  discipline 
and  order.  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  display  of 
maritime  force  which  was  required  by  the  events  of 
the  summer,  has  been  made  wholly  within  the  usual 
appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year,  so  that 
no  additional  appropriations  are  required. 

The  commA'ce  of  the  United  States,  and  with  it 
the  navigating  interest,  have  steadily  and  rapidly 
increased  since  the  organization  of  our  government, 
until,  it  is  believed,  we  are  now  second  to  but  one 
power  In  the  world,  and  at  no  distant  day  we  shall 
probably  be  inferior  to  none.  Exposed  as  they  must 
be,  it  has  been  a  wise  policy  to  aJSbrd  to  these  im- 
portant interests  protection  with  our  ships  of  war, 
distributed  in  the  great  highways  of  trade  through- 
out the  world.  For  more  than  thirty  years  appro- 
priations have  been  made,  and  annually  expended,  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  our  naval  forces.  In  peace, 
our  navy  performs  the  important  duty  of  protect- 
ing our  commerce ;  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  will  be, 
as  it  has  been,  a  most  efficient  means  of  defence. 

The  successful  use  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
ocean  has  been  followed  by  the  introduction  of  war- 
steamers  in  great  and  incfreasing  numbers  into  the 
navies  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  the 
world.  A  due  regard  to  our  own  safety  and  to  an 
efficient  protection  to  our  large  and  increasing  com- 
merce demands  a  corresponding  increase  on  our 
part.  No  country  has  greater  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  of  this  description  than  ours, 
or  can  promise  itself  greater  advantages  from  their 
employment.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to  Uie 
protection  of  our  commerce,  to  the  rapid  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence,  and  to  the  coast  defence.  la 
pursuance  of  the  wise  policy  of  a  gradual  increase 
of  our  navy,  large  supplies  of  live-oak  timber,  and 
other  materials  for  ship-building,  have  been  collect- 
ed, and  are  now  under  shelter  and  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation,  while  iron  steamers  can  be  built 
with  great  facility  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  use  of  iron  as  a  material,  especially  in  the  con- 
struction of  steamers,  which  can  enter  with  safety 
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many  of  the  harbors  along  our  coast  now  inaccessible 
to  vessels  of  greater  draught,  and  tbe  practicability 
of  constructing  them  in  the  interior,  strongly  recom- 
mends that  liberal  appropriations  should  be  made 
for  this  important  object.  Whatever  may  have 
been  our  policy  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Govern- 
ment, when  the  nation  was  in  its  infancy,  our  ship- 
ping interests  and  commerce  comparatively  small, 
our  resources  limited,  our  population  sparse  and 
scarcely  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original 
thirteen  StateSi,  that  policy  must  be  essentially 
different  now  that  we  have  grown  from  three  to 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  people,— that  our 
commerce,  carried  in  our  own  ships,  is  found  in 
every  sea,  and  that  our  territorial  boundaries  and 
settlements  have  been  so  greatly  expanded.  Neither 
our  commerce,  nor  our  long  line  of  coast  on  the 
ocean  and  on  the  lakes,  can  be  successfully  defend- 
ed against  foreign  aggression  by  means  of  fortifica- 
tions alone.  These  are  essential  at  important  com- 
mercial and  military  points,  but  our  chief  reliance 
for  this  object  must  be  on  a  well-organized,  efficient 
navy.  The  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  navy  are 
not  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  interior  which  seek  a  market  abroad, 
arc  directly  dependent  on  the  safety  and  freedom 
of  our  commerce.  The  occupation  of  the  BaUze 
below  New  Orleans  by  a  hostile  force  would  em- 
barrass, if  not  stagnate,  the  whole  export  trade  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  afl^t  the  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  entire  valley  of  that  mighty 
river  and  its  tributaries. 

It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  midntain  large 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  would 
impose  heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  and  be 
dangerous  to  public  liberty.  Our  reUance  for  pro- 
tection and  defence  on  the  land  must  be  mainly 
on  our  citizen  soldiers,  who  will  be  ever  ready, 
as  they  ever  have  been  ready  in  times  past,  to  rush 
with  alacrity,  at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  her 
defence.  This  description  of  force,  however,  can- 
not defend  oar  coast,  harbors,  and  inland  seas,  nor 
protect  our  commerce  on  the  ocean  or  tbe  lakes. 
These  must  be  protected  by  our  navy. 

Considering  an  increased  naval  force,  and  espe- 
cially of  steam-vessels,  corresponding  with  our 
growth  and  importance  as  a  nation,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  increased  and  increasing  naval  power 
of  other  nations,  of  vast  importance  as  regards  our 
safety,  and  the  great  and  growing  interests  to  be 
protected  by  it,  I  recommend  the  subject  to  the 
£ivorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  (General  herewith 
communicated,  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  tbe 
operations  of  his  department  during  the  past  year. 
It  win  be  seen  that  the  income  from  postages  will 
fall  short  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year  between 
one  and  two  millions  of  dollars.  This  deficiency 
has  been  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
postage,  which  was  made  by  tbe  act  of  the  third  of 
March  last  No  principle  has  been  more  generally 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people  than  that  this  depart- 
ment should  sustain  itself  by  limiting  its  expendi- 
tures to  its  income.  Congress  has  never  sought  to 
jnake  it  a  source  of  revenue  for  general  purposes, 
except  for  a  short  period  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  nor  should  it  ever  become  a  charge 
on  the  general  treasury.  If  Congress  shall  adhere 
to  this  principle,  as  I  think  they  ought,  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  curtail  the  present  mail  service. 


so  as  to  reduce  the  expenditures,  or  so  to  modify 
the  act  of  the  third  of  March  last  as  to  improve  its 
revenues.  The  extension  of  the  mlil  service,  and 
the  additional  facilities  which  will  be  demanded  by 
the  rapid  extension  and  increase  of  population  on  our 
western  frontier,  will  not  admit  of  such  curtulment  as 
will  materially  reduce  the  present  expenditures.  In 
the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  of  postages  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  demand,  that  the  lowest  rates  be 
adopted  which  will  produce  the  necessary  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  department.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  Postmaster  General  on  this  subject,  under 
the  belief  that  such  a  modification  of  the  late  law 
may  be  made  as  will  yield  sufficient  revenue  with- 
out further  calls  on  the  treasury,  and  with  very 
little  change  in  the  present  rates  of  postage. 

Proper  measures  have  been  taken,  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  the  third  of  March  last,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  lines  of  mail  steamers  between  this  and 
foreign  countries.  The  importance  of  this  service 
commends  itself  strongly  to  favorable  consideration. 

With  the  growth  of  our  country,  the  public 
business  which  devolves  on  the  heads  of  the  several 
Executive  Departments  has  greatly  increased.  In 
some  respects,  the  distribution  of  duties  among 
them  seems  to  be  incongruous,  and  many  of  these 
might  be  transferred  from  one  to  another  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  interests.  A  more  auspicious 
time  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject  by  Con- 
gress, with  a  view  to  system  in  the  organization  of 
the  several  departments,  and  a  more  appropriate 
division  of  the  public  business,  will  not  probably 
occur. 

The  most  important  duties  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment relate  to  our  foreign  affairs.  By  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  family  of  nations,  the  increase  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  corresponding  extension  of 
our  consular  system,  the  business  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  greatly  increased.  In  its  present 
organization,  many  duties  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
consisting  or  detaUs,  are  devolved  on  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  do  not  appropriately  belong  to  the 
foreign  department  of  tbeGovcmment,  and  may  prop- 
erly be  transferred  to  some  other  department  One 
of  these  grows  out  of  the  present  state  of  the  law 
concerning  the  Patent  Office,  which,  a  few  year^ 
since,  was  a  subordinate  clerkship,  but  4ias  become 
a  distinct  bureau  of  great  importance.  With  an 
excellent  internal  organization,  it  is  still  connected 
with  the  State  Department  In  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  questions  of  much  importance  to  in- 
ventors, and  to  the  community,  frequently  arise, 
which,  by  existing  laws,  are  referred  for  decJmon  to 
a  board,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  mem- 
ber. These  questions  are  legal,  and  the  connection 
which  now  exists  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Patent  Office,  may,  with  great  propriety 
and  advantage,  be  transferred  to  the  Attorney* 
General. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison invited  attention  to  a  proper  provision  for  the 
Attorney-General  as  an  '*  important  improvement 
in  the  executive  establishment"  This  recommenda- 
tion was  repeated  by  some  of  his  successors.  The  of- 
ficial duties  of  the  Attorney-General  have  been  mueh 
increased  within  a  few  years,and  his  office  has  become 
one  of  great  importance.  His  duties  may  be  still  far- 
ther increased  with  advantage  to  the  public  interests. 
As  an  executive  officer,  his  residence  and  constant 
attention  at  the  eeat  of  Government  are  required. 
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Legal  queetions  involving  important  principles,  and 
large  amounts  of  public  money,  are  constantly 
referred  to  hiih  by  the  President  and  executive 
departments  for  his  examination  and  decision.  The 
public  business  under  his  official  management  before 
the  judiciary  has  been  so  augmented  by  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory,  and  the  acts  of  Congress 
authorizing  suits  against  the  United  States  for 
large  bodies  of  valuable  public  lands,  as  greatly  to 
increase  his  labors  and  responsibilities.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Attorney-General  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  heads  of  the  other  exec- 
utive departments,  with  such  subordinate  officers, 
provided  by  law,  for  his  department,  as  may  be 
required  to  discharge  the  additional  duties  which 
have  been  or  may  be  devolved  upon  him. 

Congress  possess  the  power  of  exclusive  legisla- 
tion over  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  I  commend 
the  interests  of  its  inhabitants  to  your  favorable 
consideration.  The  people  of  this  District  have  no 
legislative  body  of  their  own,  and  must  confide  their 
local  as  well  as  their  general  interests  to  representa- 
tives in  whose  election  they  have  no  Toice,  and 
over  whose  official  conduct  they  have  no  control. 
Each  member  of  the  National  Legislature  should 
consider  himself  as  their  immediate  representative, 
and  should  be  the  more  ready  to  give  attention 
to  their  interests  and  wants,  because  he  is  not 
responsible  to  them.  I  recommend  that  a  liberal 
and  generous  spirit  may  characterize  your  meas- 
ures in  relation  to  them.  I  shall  be  ever  disposed 
to  show  a  proper  regard  for  their  wishes ;  and, 
within  constitutional  limits,  shall  at  all  times  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  you  for  the  advancement  of 
their  welfare, 

I  trust  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  the 
occaffion  for  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  mem- 
ory of  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  our  country,  who, 
during  the  summer  that  is  gone  by,  has  descended 
to  the  tomb.  The  enjoyment  of  contemplating,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  near  fourscore  years,  the 
happy  condition  of  his  country,  cheered  the  last 
hours  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  departed  this  life  in 
the  tranquil  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  His 
death  was  happy,  as  his  life  had  been  eminently 
useful.  He  had  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  the 
virtue  and  capacity  of  the  people,  and  in  the  per- 
manence of  that  free  Government  which  he  had 
largely  contributed  to  establish  and  defend.    His 

great  deeds  had  secured  to  him  the  affections  of 
is  fellow-citizens,  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  wit- 
ness the  growth  and  glory  of  his  country  which  he 
loved  so  welL  He  departed  amidst  the  benedictions 
of  millions  of  freemen.  The  nation  paid  its  tribute 
to  his  memory  at  his  tomb.  Coming  generations 
will  learn  from  his  example  the  love  ot  country  and 
the  rights  of  man.  In  his  language  on  a  similar 
occasion  to  the  present,  **I  now  commend  you, 
fellow-citizena,  to  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God, 
with  a  full  reliance  on  His  merciful  providence  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions ;  and  with 
an  earnest  supplication,  that  whatever  errors  it  may 
be  my  lot  to  commit  in  discharging  the  arduous 
duties  which  have  devolved  on  me,  will  find  a 
remedy  in  the  harmony  and  wisdom  of  your  coun- 
sels." 

JAMES  E.  POLK. 
Washington,  December  2, 1845. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight, 

Ordered,  That  thurty-five  hundred  copies  of  the 


message,  and  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  mes- 
sage and  accompanying  documents,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  number,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  adjonrned. 


HOUBB  OF  REPREBSNTATiyBa 

TuBSDAT,  December  2. 

Election  of  a  Cleric. 

Mr,  Cobb  moyed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  Benjamin  B.  French  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  appointed  Clerk  of  this  House  for  the  29th 
Congress. 

The  resolution  was  read,  and  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

Oregon, 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingebsoll  rose  and  said,  he  desired 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  short 
time,  to  present  the  petition  of  American  citi- 
zens in  Oregon. 

Mr.  CoLLAMBB  insisted  on  the  regular  order 
of  business. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Inosbsoix  moved  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  be  suspended,  to  enable  hinx 
to  present  the  petition. 

And  two-thirds  having  voted  in  the  afiSrma- 
tive,  the  rules  were  suspended. 

So  Mr.  Ingebsoll  presented  the  memoriaL 

It  is  signed  by ^  President,  [it  was 

impossible  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics,] 
Joseph  Gervey  and  Francis  Revaj,  Vice  Presi- 
dents, and  by  Charles  E.  Pickett  and  J«  M. 
Holderness,  Secretaries. 

The  memorial  prays  Congress  to  establish  a 
distinct  Territonal  Government,  to  embrace 
Oregon  and  its  adjacent  seacoasts. 

That  the  lands  of  the  Wallamette  Valley  and 
other  necessary  portions  may  be  surveyed,  and 
surveyors  and  land  ofilcers  appointed  and  lo- 
cated at  convenient  points. 

That  doTiatumM  of  lands  may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  pledged  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
through  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  2d 
session  of  the  27th  Congress,  entitled  ^'  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
occupation  and  settlement  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  for  extending  certain  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  same,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

That  navy-yards  and  marine  depots  may  ho 
established  on  the  river  Columbia,  and  upon 
Pugett^s  Sound,  and  a  naval  force  adequate  to 
their  protection  be  kept  permanently  in  the 
adjacent  seas. 

That  a  public  mail  be  established,  to  arrive 
and  depart  monthly,  between  Oregon  Ci^  and 
Independence,  in  Missouri,  and  al^  such  other 
local  mail-routes  as  are  essential  to  the  conven- 
ience and  commerce  of  the  Wallamette  coun- 
try and  other  settlements. 

For  the  establishment  of  such  commercial 
regulations  as  may  enable  them  to  trade  in  tiheir 
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own  Territory  at  leafit  on  an  equality  with  non- 
resident foreigners. 

For  adequate  means  of  protection  from  the 
nnmerons  Indian  tribes  which  surround  them, 
for  the  purchase  of  territories  which  they  are 
wiDing  to  sell,  and  for  agents  with  authority 
to  regulate  intercourse  oetween  whites  and 
Indians  and  between  Indian  tribes. 

That  all  the  overland  routes  may  be  thor- 
oughly surveyed,  and  protection  be  given  to 
emigrants. 

That  the  star-spangled  banner  may  be  planted 
in  and  unfurled  over  the  Territory,  and  kept 
standing  and  floating  over  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  Clebi:  having  read  a  portion  of  the 
memorial — 

Mr.  Batlt  rose  and  said,  that,  as  the  read- 
ing of  the  memorial  did  not  appear  to  be  at- 
tended to,  he  would  move  that  the  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Public  Printer. 

Mr.  Batlt  moved  that  the  House  do  now 
proceed  to  elect  a  printer  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  29th  Congress. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt  Davis  moved  to  amend  the 
motion  as  follows : 

'*  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^Eesolvedy'^  and  in- 
sert the  words  ^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  let  the  printing  of  this  House  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  after  ten  days'  advertisemeot  in  the. 
newspapers  printed  in  this  city ;  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  it  may  be  let  being  required  to  give 
bond,  with  sufficient  security,  for  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  work ;  and  the  necessary  printing  in 
the  mean  time  the  Gerk  of  this  House  is  required 
to  have  done  by  the  printers  for  the  last  House.'' 

Mr.  Davis  said,  he  supposed  that,  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  the  amendment  which  he  offered 
was  justly  entitled  to  the  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  The  mode  of  letting  the 
printing  of  the  departments  at  the  discretion  of 
their  heads,  prevailed  until  within  the  last  few 
years.  A  reform  was  proposed  and  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  the  principle  establishea  of 
letting  the  printing  of  the  departments  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  What  was  the  consequence? 
The  work,  instead  of  coming  into  the  hands  of 
politicians — adventurers,  hungry  cormorants, 
who  hang  around  this  city,  hunting  after  the 
spoils  from  the  Treasury  Department — went 
into  the  hands  of  honest  operatives,  printers, 
who  agreed  to  perform  the  work  since  that 
time  for  one-half  the  previous  cost. 

Let  gentlemen  compare  the  actual  sums  the 
printing  had  cost  under  the  two  systems  re- 
spectively, and  they  would  find,  from  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  the  work  had  been 
done  for  something  like  fifty  per  cent  of  what 
had  formerly  been  paid :  and  with  all  this  sav- 
ing^ the  labor  had  been  better  performed.    He 


believed  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  House 
had  received  a  printed  communication  from 
certain  printers  in  this  city,  offering  to  do  the 
work  of  the  present  Congress  at  a  reduction,  as 
to  some  work,  of  83i,  and  as  to  other  descrip- 
tions of  work  of  60  per  cent,  from  the  existing 
prices  authorized  by  law.  Now,  if  so  large  a 
saving  could  be  effected  on  all  the  vast  amount 
expended  for  the  public  printing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  work  was  as  well,  and  possibly 
better  done,  he  pnt  it  to  gentlemen  to  say 
whether  their  duty  to  their  own  constituents 
and  to  the  country  did  not  demand  of  them  to 
adopt  the  plan  by  which  so  great  a  public 
economy  could  be  secured. 

But,  important  as  this  might  be  in  itself^  it 
vanished  into  comparative  insignificance  when 
put  by  the  side  of  another  consideration,  to 
which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
House;  and  this  was,  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  went  directly  and  effectually  to  cut 
up  what  had  justly  been  styled  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, as  brought  to  bear  on  the  public  press. 
The  press  had  been  said,  in  England,  to  be  the 
fourth  power  in  the  state,  coming  next  after 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  If  such  was  its 
importance  there,  it  was  not  less  on  this  side 
the  water.  Here  all  felt,  and  could  not  but 
feel,  the  vast  importance  of  so  mighty  an  en- 
gine. It  was  surely,  then,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  moment  that  the  press  should  be  pre- 
served pure  and  incorruptible;  and  that  it 
might  be  so  preserved  that  the  Government 
should  disentangle  itself  from  all  corrupting 
connection  with  it.  But  what  was  the  spectacle 
exhibited  by  this  Government  from  year  to 
year  ?  Was  it  not  the  odious  and  degi*ading 
one  of  a  Government,  calling  itself  purely  re- 
publican, virtuous,  and  free,  connecting  itself 
in  meretricious  embraces  with  a  party  press  the 
mdst  prostituted  in  principle,  feeding  all  its 
venom,  and  rewarding  lavishly  its  utmost  licen- 
tiousness ?  Mr.  D.  said  he  would  ever  main- 
tain it  as  a  principle  of  the  soundest  policy, 
that  the  Government  ought  never  to  connect 
itself  with  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country. 
Its  patronage  ought  never  to  be  given  to  a 
prostituted,  polluted,  mercenary  party  press, 
whether  it  espoused  one  side  or  the  opposite  in 
our  party  contentions.  It  was  the  solemn, 
bounden  duty  of  Congress  to  disentangle  itself 
from  all  such  connections,  and  therefore  to 
cease  from  the  patf onage  it  now  exercised  over 
the  press  in  any  form. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  proposition  had 
been  introduced  into  that  House  to  reduce  the 
allowance  for  the  public  printing  of  Congress, 
and  a  similar  measure  had  again  been  tried  at 
the  last  session.  An  apparent  reduction  in 
the  prices  had  indeed  been  accomplished,  but 
the  actual  effect  of  that  reduction  had  been 
afterwards  neutralized,  and  a  party  favorite 
had  been  amply  compensated  by  ordering  vast 
masses  of  documentary  printing,  which  was  of 
little  or  no  public  utility.  For  example :  the 
House  had  ordered  very  numerous  oopies  of 
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the  returns  of  the  last  Gensns,  and  afterwards 
authorized  the  printing  of  a  Oompendium  of 
the  Census.  The  former  of  these  jobs  had  cost 
the  House  from  $75,000  to  $100,000 ;  for  the 
latter,  one  printing  establishment  charged  $45,- 
000,  and  another  $22,000.  Had  the  plan  pre- 
vailed of  letting  out  the  printing  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  Government  would  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
$70,000. 

Had  he  time  and  inclination,  Mr.  D.  said  he 
could  adduce  numerous  facts  of  the  same  de- 
scription, all  going  to  prove  the  enormous 
abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  this  mode  of 
doing  the  public  printing.  Why  should  a  dif- 
ferent practice  prevail  with  regard  to  this 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure  from  that 
pursued  in  reference  to  all  other  branches  of 
it  ?  Was  it  wise  ?  Were  not  these  expendi- 
tures made  by  advertising  for  contracts  on  the 
lowest  terms  ?  Then  competition  was  invited, 
and  the  result  was  that  of  great  economy.  The 
plan  had  been  found  to  work  well.  The  work 
was  done  upon  the  lowest  terms,  by  skilfid  and 
competent  undertakers,  and  an  immense  saving 
was  effected  to  the  Government.  A  similar 
saving  would  grow  out  of  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  ne  now  proposed  to  the  House.  But 
again  he  would  say  that  the  mere  consideration 
of  economy  was  of  no  comparative  importance 
to  the  influence  which  such  a  measure  would 
exert  on  the  purity  of  the  press  and  the  corre- 
sponding purity  of  public  sentiment.  The 
public  press  should  be  kept  pure  and  uncor- 
rupt :  it  ought  to  be  devoted  to  truth  and  to 
truth  alone :  it  should  lend  its  mighty  and  con- 
trolling power  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  of 
high  patriotic  principle.  But  it  was  vain  to 
expect  this  so  long  as  the  most  prominent  edi- 
tors were  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
public  printing. 

In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  hop^  that  the 
amendment  he  had  moved  would  meet  with 
the  favor  of  the  House :  sure  he  was  that  it 
would  in  practice  effect  a  saving  of  at  least 
thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  the  Government  printing — while  at  the  same 
time  its  indirect  operation  would  be  to  purify, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  public  press 
throughout  the  country  generally. 

He  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Batly,  of  Yirginia,  remarked  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  taken  him  entirely  by  surprise ;  and  that 
surprise,  in  some  degree,  originated  from  what 
seemed  to  him  a  new-bom  zeal  for  retrench- 
ment in  this  direction. 

He  was  aware  that  a  proposition  had  been 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  Con- 
gress similar  to  that  now  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky;  and,  without  knowing 
the  fact,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  gentle- 
man at  that  time  sustained  the  proposition. 
But  the  gentleman  and  his  party  were  in  a 
minority  in  this  House  in  1842,  and  he  had  yet 


to  hear  that  that  gentleman  at  that  time  hftd 
introduced,  and  exerted  himself  to  carry  oat^ 
such  a  proposition.  He  thought  it  very  prob- 
able that  some  zeal  had  been  manifested  by  the 
gentleman  and  some  of  his  party  on  this  sab- 
ject  when  they  had  no  power  to  carry  it  <mt ; 
but  he  had  yet  to  ]eam  that  it  had  been  mani- 
fested when  it  could  have  been  of  some  avaiL 
But  he  did  not  wish,  in  the  discussion  of  tills 
subject,  to  give  a  party  caste  to  it.  He  had 
only  referred  to  it  to  account  for  the  surprise 
he  had  expressed  on  rising  that  the  proportion 
should  have  been  made  at  this  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  at  present  existed.  The  j 
had  now  no  public  printer.  They  had  elected 
a  public  printer  for  the  last  Congress^  and  for 
the  last  Congress  only.  They  were  expecting 
momentarily  a  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  all  eyes  in  this 
Union,  and  indeed  he  might  say,  of  Ohristoi- 
dom,  were  in  some  sort  turfied.  Was  that  not 
to  be  printed  ?  Were  they  to  be  delayed  until 
the  tedious  process  of  the  gentleman  had  been 
gone  through  with  before  this  printinff,  and 
such  other  printing  as  Congress  might  m  the 
mean  time  require,  could  1^  done  ?  It  would 
subject  them  to  an  extent  of  inconvenience,  he 
was  sure,  which  they  were  not  called  on  to  in- 
cur. 

But  there  was  another  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  If  now  adopted,  the 
necessities  of  this  House,  already  referred  to, 
would  make  it  imperatively  necessary  that  a 
speedy  contract  should  be  entered  into  with 
the  public  printer.  Who  was  to  be  benefited 
by  this  ?  Would  a  fair  competition  be  secured  f 
The  gentleman  fh>m  Kentucky  had  referred  to 
the  practice  of  the  (rovemment  in  the  analo- 
gous cases  of  the  supplies  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  by  contract.  But  what  was  the 
practice  of  the  Government  in  these  cases? 
Were  these  contracts  let  at  a  day  or  two's  no- 
tice, when  the  country  was  unapprised  that 
such  was  to  be  the  case?  The  contrary  was 
the  fact.  The  practice  had  not  been  introduoed 
until  a  law  was  passed  sanctioning  it,  and  then 
not  until  after  due  notice  had  been  given  to  con- 
tractors from  every  portion  of  the  Union.  The 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  proposition,  as  now 
introduced,  would  be  to  throw  the  competition 
for  this  printing  between  two  establishments 
in  this  city,  and  two  establishments  only.  If 
he  was  correctiy  informed,  he  believed  that  the 
two  establishments — the  National  InteUigenoer 
and  the  Union— were  the  only  ones  prepared 
at  once  to  do  this  printing.  But,  in  any  events 
under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man, the  House  would  be  suligect^  to  an  incon- 
venience which  he  did  not  think  they  were 
caUed  upon  to  incur. 

But,  as  far  as  economy  was  concerned,  the 
mode  proposed  hy  the  gentieman  was  not  ne- 
cessary. The  compensation  of  the  printer  was 
regulated  by  law,  and  was  within  the  control 
of  Congress.  If  too  much  was  now  paid,  let 
the  price  be  reduced.    The  gentleman  wooM 
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find  no  one  in  this  House  who  would  go  farther 
than  he  would  to  secure  eoonomy  in  the  expen- 
ditaree  of  the  Qovemment  of  this  description. 
But  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  from 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  there  were 
these  enormous  profits  made  by  the  public 
printer.  It  was  a  subject  which  he  (Mr.  B.) 
personaUy  knew  nothing  of;  but  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  older  members  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatiyeS)  who  had  been  here  for  the 
last  few  years,  were  pretty  good  judges  of  the 
matter ;  and  if  he  was  to  infer  any  thing  from 
their  action,  the  inevitable  conclusion  would 
be,  that  too  much  was  not  paid.  What  was 
the  history  of  the  matter  ?  At  the  beginning 
of  the  27th  Congress,  this  House,  as  he  under- 
stood, reduced  the  pay  of  the  printer  15  [20] 
per  cent  At  that  time,  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer was  elected  the  public  printer.  Hie 
original  compensation  had  been  fixed  under  the 
law  of  1819.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  great 
improvements  had  been  made  in  thetnechimism 
of  the  printing  press.  Printing  could  be  done 
cheaper;  and  a  corresponding  reduction  was 
made  at  the  commencement  of  that  Congress. 
But  before  that  Congress  had  disbanded,  the 
15  [20]  per  cent,  was  restored  to  the  political 
associates  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
— giving  up,  as  he  was  told,  as  a  direct  bonus, 
$40,000,  which  that  establishment  had  not  an- 
ticipated when  it  took  the  printing.  They 
bound  themselves  to  do  the  nrinting  at  the 
prices  whicli  had  been  fixed,  ana  this  additional 
amount  was  given  as  a  direct  gratuity.  From 
these  facts  he  should  infer  that  the  prices  paid 
were  not  so  extravagant  as  the  gentleman 
seemed  to  suppose.  Certainly  it  cotdd  not  be 
so  m  the  estimation  of  the  friends  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  acted  with  him  on  that  occasion. 

From  these  facts,  they  were  bound  to  come 
to  one  of  two  conclusions :  either  that  after  the 
reduction  of  the  15  [20]  per  cent,  the  compen- 
sation was  inadequate ;  or  another  conclusion 
which  was  not  very  charitable,  and  one  which 
lie  did  not  choose  to  make,  viz.,  that  this  sum 
was  afterwards  given  to  them  as  a  gratuity  as 
partisans.  As  to  much  the  gentleman  had  said 
about  divorcing  the  public  press  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Government,  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  him ;  and  whenever  it  should  be 
in  his  power,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  without  attain- 
ing political  oblects  in  the  seeming  effort  to 
avoid  them — whenever  he  could  go  directly  to 
the  point,  whenever  he  could  fairly,  without 
attempting  a  political  object  of  any  sort — ^bring 
about  an  entire  divorce  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  press,  no  one  would  'go  farther 
than  he  would  to  do  it.  But  in  doing  this,  he 
did  not  mean  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  success 
of  any  one  establishment  in  this  city  or  in  any 
other. 

Mr.  B.  further  argued  that,  under  this  plan, 
if  adopted  at  the  present  time,  there  could  not 
be  a  fair  competition,  as  they  could  not  allow 
all  the  printing  of  Congress  to  be  delayed  until 


the  matter  was  made  known  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  when  the  press  which  executed  the 
public  printing  was  favorable  to  the  political 
majority  of  this  House,  that  majority  dia  reduce 
the  rate  of  compensation,  but  they  did  not  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  their  predecessors,  in 
first  making  a  reduction,  and  afterwards  restor- 
ing it — as,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  \ 
argument,  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for 
restoring  it,  except  as  a  gratuity  to  political 
favorites.  He  hoped  the  House  woxdd  vote 
down  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  and  that  they  would  go  on  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  work  which  was 
pressing  on  them.  If  this  House  were  prepared 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  letting  out 
the  printing,  by  passing  a  law,  by  advertising 
through  their  proper  ojfficer  for  proposals,  by 
giving  sufficient  notice,  and  opening  a  fair  com- 
petition, he  was  not  prepared  to  say  he  would 
not  go  with  them,  but  he  did  not  think  this 
House  was  required,  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry 
pecuniary  advantage  which  the  gentleman 
argued  it  would  effect,  to  suffer  &e  incon- 
venience and  detriment  to  the  public  interest  of 
the  delay  which  would  be  inevita;ble  were  this 
proposition  tq  be  adopted. 

NLt,  B.  having  concluded — 

Mr.  Datis  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  and  amendment;  they  were  read 
accordingly 

Mr.  ^DowELL,  from  the  joint  committee 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  inform  him  that  Congress 
had  assembled,  that  a  quorum  has  been  formed 
in  each  House,  and  that  Congress  is  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make,  reported  that  the  joint  committee  had 
discharged  the  duties  assigned  it,  and  that  the 
President  would  make  a  communication  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  forthwith. 

Beception  of  the  Presidenfs  Message, 

Here  Mr.  Davis  resumed,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
President's  Private  Secretary,  with  the  Annu^ 
Executive  Message,  which  was  received  and 
read. 

The  reading  of  the  Message  (which  cons^^ed 
an  hour  and  fifty  minutes)  having  been  con- 
cluded— 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the 
Message  do  lie  on  the  table,  and  that  the  usual 
number  of  copies  thereof  be  printed. 

Mr.  C.  also  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Bbodhead  sent  to  the  table  to  have  read 
the  following  resolution : 

Eesolifedy  That  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union ;  and  that  fif- 
teen thousand  copies  with  and  twenty  thousand 
withoat  the  accompanying  documents  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  House,  and  that  the  printing  be 
done  by  the  printers  to  be  hereafter  elected* 
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Mr.  CHAFMAy  accepted  this  as  a  modification 
of  his  motion ;  and 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded, 

put,  and  carried ;  and  under  its  operation,  the 

resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Bbodhbad,  and 

-accepted  by  Mr.  Chapman  as  a  modification  of 

"  his  motion,  was  agreed  to. 

Public  Printer* 

The  Spsaksb  then  announced  that  the  ques- 
tion recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baylt,  that 
the  House  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  public 
printer,  and  on  the  amendment  thereto  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gabbett  Davis,  which  were  un- 
•der  consideration  when  the  Message  of  the 
President  was  received. 

Mr,  G.  Davis,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
said  that,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  [it  was 
three  o'clock,  P.  M.,]  he  felt  reluctance  at  re- 
suming his  argument,  and  would  therefore 
move  that  the  House  adjourn. 

And  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

AVkdnesdat,  December  3. 

The  YiOE  Pbesideitt  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Allsn,  was  taken  up,  considered, 
and  agreed  to : 

'  JResolvedy  That,  in  addition  to  the  copies  of  the 
President's  Message  and  accompanying  documents 
hitherto  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the  Message,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  accompanying  documents  as 
relates  to  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Ghreat  Britain  on  the'  subject  of  the  Oregon 
Territory. 


HOUSE  OF  BSPBESENTA'nVE& 

"Wkdnesdat,  December  8. 

The  Public  Printing, 

The  Speakeb  announced  that  the  business 
first  in  order  was,  the  resolution  ofiered  yester- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Bayly,)  providing  that  the  House  do  now  pro- 
■ceed  to  the  election  of  a  printer  for  the  29th 
Congress.  And  the  peuding  question  was  on 
the  following  amendment  heretofore  offered  by 
Mr.  G.  Davis  : 

'*  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  *  Jieaolved^*  and 
insert  the  words  *  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  let  the  printing  of  this  House  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  after  ten  days*  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers  printed  in  this  city ;  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  it  may  be  let  being  required  to  give 
Jl>ond,  with  snfiicient  security,  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  work ;  and  the  necessary  printing  in  the 
mean  time  the  Clerk  of  this  House  is  required  to 
have  done  by  the  printers  for  the  last  House.' " 


The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Bayly;  when— 

Mr.  McCoNNSLL  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  on  the  demand  for  the  previous 
question  was  then  taken,  and  there  was  a  sec- 
ond. 

And  the  main  question  was  ordered  to  be 
now  taken. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  was  then 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative — ^yeas  80, 
nays  116. 

So  the  modified  amendment  of  Mr.  Davis 
wos  Tweeted, 

And  the  question  was  then  taken  on  the 
resolution,  to  wit :  ^  That  the  House  do  now 
proceed  to  elect  a  printer  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  29th  Congress ;  "  and  de- 
cided— ^yeas  129,  nays  62. 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  the  House 
do  now  proceed  to  the  elation  of  a  public 
printer.    ' 

And  the  roll  of  members  having  been  called 
over  by  the  Clerk,  and  each  member  upon  the 
calling  of  his  name,  having  answered  with  the 
name  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  he 
voted — 

The  tellers  made  the  following  report :  * 


Whole  number  of  votes  cast      .    . 

198 

Of  which,  necessary  to  a  choice    . 

100 

Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Heiss  received  . 

.    123 

Messrs.  Fisk  &  Dow    •    .    •    .    • 

.      69 

Messrs.  Jefferson  &  Co 

.        2 

Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton    .    .    «    • 

4 

■ 

Thereupon  the  Spkaker  announced  that 
Messrs.  Bitohie  &  Heiss,  having  received  a  mar 
jority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  were  duly  elected 
printers  to  the  House  of  Representatives  fw 
the  29th  Congress. 

Sergeant-^U-Arms, 

Mr.  Bbodhsad  moved  that  the  House  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Before  the  question  was  put  on  this  motion, 
Mr.  TiBBATTS  moved  the  following  resolution : 

Re^clved^  That  K.  Lanb  be  appointed  Sergeant* 
at- Arms  to  this  House. 

The  resolution  was  read  and  adopted  without 
a  division. 

DoorJceeper, 

Mr.  DovQLAs  moved  that  Charles  S.  Whit- 
ney, of  Dlinois,  be  appointed  Doorkeeper  to 
the  House.    Agreed  to  without  a  division. 

PoatmoBter, 

Mr.  Bayly  moved  that  the  House  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  Postmaster.  The  motion  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to— 

The  roll  was  called  over  by  the  Clerk,  and 
the  result  of  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes 199 

Necessary  to  a  choice  •••••..     100 
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For  John  M.  Johnson 102 

"  William  J.  McOormick  ....  71 

**  Robert  Bronangh 21 

'*  A.  S.  Gammon 6 

8o  John  M.  Johnson,  the  present  incnmbent, 
havinff  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  YOtesy  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 


msJSNATS. 
Monday,  December  8. 

Mr.  Abohxb  presented  the  credentials  of  Isaac 
8«  Penntbaokeb,  elected  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  six  years  from 
the  fourth  of  March  last ;  which  were  read. 

Mr.  PxNNTBAOKSB  thcu  appeared,  was  sworn, 
and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Abohbb  presented  the  credentials  of 
John  Maophsbson  Bbbbibn,  elected  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Cteorgia,  until  the  fourth  of 
March,  1847,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  M. 
Berrien,  resigned. 

Mr.  Bbrribn  then  appeared,  was  sworn,  and 
took  his  seat. 

Oregon  Petition, 

Mr.  Benton  rose  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  a  paper  from  Dr.  White,  who 
occupied  the  position  of  Indian  agent  for  the 
tribes  occupying  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  gentleman  had 
for  the  last  half-dozen  years  been  employed  on 
that  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the 
paper  which  he  now  desired  to  present  accom- 
panied a  petition  from  the  American  citizens 
inhabiting  the  Oregon  Territory.  These  peti- 
tioners stated  that,  for  the  preservation  of  order 
they  had,  among  themselves,  established  a  provi- 
sional and  temporary  government,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  petition  set  forth,  in  strong  and  respectful 
language,  arguments  why  the  citizens  residing 
in  that  section  of  country  should  be  protected  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  their  rights,  and  also 
as  a  means  of  preserving  order.  The  memorial 
was  drawn  up  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the 
body  by  which  it  was  presented,  to  the  talents 
by  which  it  was  dictated,  and  to  the  patriotic 
sentiments  which  pervaded  it ;  and  the  appli- 
cation was  worthy  of  a  favorable  consideration 
for  its  moderation,  reasonableness,  and  justice. 
As  the  best  means  of  spreading  the  contents  of 
this  petition  before  the  country,  and  doing 
honor  to  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  those 
who  had  presented  it,  he  moved  that  it  be  read 
at  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  petition  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Bbnton  then  moved  to  print  the  petition. 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  memorial  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Reprt- 
aentaiivee  of  the  United  StcUee  of  America  in 
Conffrees  aetembled: 

Your  memoralists  and  petitioners,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  Oregon,  for  themselves  and 


in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing in  this  Territory,  would  respectfully  submit  to 
the  conaderaUon  of  your  honorable  body  some  of 
the  grievances  under  which  we  labor,  and  pray 
your  favorable  consideration  of  our  petition  for 
their  remedies. 

Without  dilating  upon  the  great  importanee  of 
this  Territory  as  an  appendage  to  the  Federal 
Union,  or  consuming  your  valuable  time  in  repeat- 
ing to  you  the  oft-repeated  account  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  advantages,  we  would,  with 
due  deference,  submit  to  your  serious  consideration 
our  peculiar  difficulties  as  occupants  of  this  Terri- 
tory. As,  by  treaty  stipulations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
this  Territory  has  become  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  in  the  occupancy  of  which  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
have  equal  rights,  and,  as  your  memorialists  hum- 
bly conceive^  ought  to  have  equal  protection :  such 
being  the  fact,  the  population  of  the  Territory, 
though  promiscuously  interspersed,  is  composed 
of  the  subjects  of  a  crown  and  the  citizens  of  a 
republic,  between  whom  no  common  bond  of  union 
exists. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of 
any  provision  having  been  made  made  by  the  two 
Governments  to  prevent  or  settle  any  such  occur- 
rence, that  conflicting  interest,  aided  by  ancient 
prejudices,  would  speedily  lead  to  results  the  most 
disastrous,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  mixed  population  exists  in  the  midst  of  numer- 
ous and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  to  whom  the 
smallest  dissensions  i^mong  the  white  inhabitants 
would  be  the  signal  to  let  loose  upon  their  defence- 
less families  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare. 

To  prevent  a  calamity  so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  this  Territory  have 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a  provi- 
sional and  temporary  Government,  embracing  all 
free  male  citizens ;  and  whose  executive,  legiBlat* 
tive,  and  judicial  powers  should  be  equal  to  all  the 
exigencies  that  may  arise  among  themselves,  not 
provided  for  by  the  Government  to  which  they 
owe  allegiance.  And  we  are  most  happy  to  inform 
your  honorable  body,  that,  with  but  few  individual 
exceptions,  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  will  has 
been  the  result  of  this,  as  we  conceive,  wise  and 
judicious  measure;  and  the  British  subjects  and 
American  citizens  vie  with  each  other  in  their  obe- 
dience and  respect  to  the  laws,  and  in  promoting 
the  common  good  and  general  welfare  of  Oregon. 

Although  such  has  been  the  result,  thus  far,  of 
our  temporary  union  of  interests — though  we,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  had  no  cause  to 
complain,  either  of  exactions  or  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  their  conduct 
towards  us  has  been  most  friendly,  liberal,  and 
philanthropic  ;  yet  we  fear  a  long  continuance  of 
the  present  state  of  thuigs  is  not  to  be  expected-^ 
our  temporary  Government  being  limited  in  its 
efficiency  and  crippled  in  its  powers  by  the  para- 
mount duty  we  owe  to  our  respective  Governments 
— our  revenue  being  inadequate  to  its  support— and 
the  almost  total  absence,  apart  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  of  the  means  of  defence  against  the 
Indians,  which  recent  occurrences  lead  us  to  fear 
entertain  hostile  feelings  towards  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  inform  your 
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honorable  body,  that  while  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  through  the  agency  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  are  amply  provided  with  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  can  afford,  by  means  of  their 
numerous  fortifications,  ample  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  property,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory, 
without  a  single  place  of  refuge ;  and,  within  them- 
selves, are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  means 
of  defence. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  crave  your  in- 
dulgence to  remark,  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  ex- 
tending her  criminal  code  to  this  country,  guaran- 
teed every  British  subject,  claiming  his  birth-right, 
a  legitimate  trial  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  We, 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  neither  the 
military  protection  of  our  Government,  nor  the  ex- 
tension to  us  of  the  civil  laws  of  our  country,  are 
forced  to  the  enactment  and  execution  of  laws  not 
authorized,  and,  for  what  we  know,  never  will  be 
sanctioned  by  our  Government. 

Tour  memorialists  would  further  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  honorable  body  to  the  fact,  that  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  labor  under  the 
greatest  commercial  disadvantages :  we  have  neither 
ships  of  war  nor  of  commerce,  nor  any  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  of  the  interior ;  and  for  want  of 
adequate  protection,  no  private  capitalist  among 
us  can  establish  a  successful  competition  with  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  monopoly,  possessing  all  the 
appliances  of  commerce,  and  all  the  influence  over 
the  natives  by  an  early  establishment  among  them. 
We  are,  therefore,  dependent  for  a  market  for 
a  large  and  increasing  surplus,  and  for  nearly  all 
our  supplies,  upon  a  single  company,  which  holds 
the  market  under  its  control 

Your  memorialists,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labor,  pray  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  establish  a  distinct  Territorial 
Government,  to  embrace  Oregon  and  its  acyacent 
seacoasts. 

We  pray  for  adequate  means  of  protection  from 
the  numerous  Indian  tribes  which  surround  us ;  for 
the  purchase  of  territories  which  they  are  willing  to 
sell ;  and  for  agents,  with  authority  to  regulate  in- 
tercourse between  whites  and  Indians,  and  between 
Indian  tribes. 

That  donations  of  lands  may  be  made  according 
to  the  inducements  held  out  to  us  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  through  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the 
second  session  of  the  2'7th  Congress,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  authorize  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  for  extending  certain  portions  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  same,  and  for  other 
purposes.** 

That  navy  yards  and  marine  dep6ts  may  be  es- 
tablished on  the  river  Columbia,  and  upon  Puget's 
Sound,  and  a  naval  force  adequate  to  our  protection 
be  kept  permanently  in  the  adjacent  seas. 

That  a  public  mail  be  established,  to  arrive  and 
depart  monthly  from  Oregon  City  and  Independ- 
ence, and  such  other  local  mail  routes  be  established 
as  are  essential  to  the  WaUamette  country  and 
other  settlements. 

We  pray  for  the  establishment  of  such  commer- 
cial regulations  as  may  enable  us  to  trade  in  our 
own  Territory  at  least  on  an  equality  with  non-res- 
ident foreigners. 

We  pray  that  adequate  military  protection  be 


given  to  emigrants,  coming  to  us,  either  by  the  es* 
tabUshment  of  posts  on  uie  route,  or  by  milittiy 
escort. 

And  we  pray  that,  in  the  event  you  deem  it  inex- 
pedient as  a  measure,  or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
existing  treaties,  to  establish  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment in  Oregon,  you  extend  to  us  adequate 
military  and  naval  protection,  so  as  to  place  us  at 
least  upon  a  par  with  other  occupants  of  this  coun- 
try. 

For  the  granting  of  which  your  memorialists  will 
every  pray. 

(Signed,)         OSBORN  RUSSELL, 
PETER  G.  STEWART, 

Sx§adi9e. 
J.  W.  NESMITH, 
Jw^  of  CireuU  GmrL 

Memhen  of  the  Zeffi^aHve  OommitUe: 

M.  M.  McCoMMXB,  Speaker^  Jtssn  Applioitb, 
MxDAO  G.  Foist,  W.  H.  Ghat, 

John  Garrison,  Abijah  Bendbicb, 

David  Hill,  H.  A.  G.  Lxx, 

Barton  Lib,  ^  ohn  McClurb, 

RoBXRT  Newell,  '  J.  W.  Smith, 

Hiram  Straight. 

Done  at  Oregon  City,  28th  June,  1845. 

Attest:  J.  £.  LONG,  Oerk, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATiyE& 

* 

'  HoNDATi  December  8. 

Mr.  Jkvfbbson  Davis  and  Mr.  Bobbkt  W. 
BoBEBTS,  membera  elect  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, appeared,  were  qualified,  and  took  their 
seats. 


IK  SENATE. 

Tttesdat,  December  9. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Walker,  his  Private  Secretary : 

Ih  the  BenaU  and  Hmue  of  ReprteentaHvee: 

I  communicate  herewith  a  letter  receired  from 
the  President  of  the  eiisting  Government  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  transmitting  duplicate  copies  of  the 
constitution  formed  by  '*  the  deputies  of  the  people 
of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,"  accompanied 
with  official  information  that  "  the  said  constitution 
has  been  ratified,  confirmed,  and  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Texas  themselves.  In  accordance  with 
the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  order  that  Texas  might  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  States  of  that  Union.** 

JAMES  E.  POLK. 
Washington,  Dee.  9, 1845. 

The  Message  and  docmnents  were  laid  on 
the  table. 

Elation  of  Offleen. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  ballol^  for  a 
Secretary ;  and  the  ballots  having  been  taken, 
the  resnlt  was  annonnced  as  follows : 

For  Abbubt  Dicxxnb,  26  -  for  Judg^  Stubgbb, 
24. 
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60  AftBTBT  DiOKXNS  was  re-electecL  Secretaiy 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
Bergeant-at-Arms  and  Doorkeeper;  when  the 
result  was  announced  as  follows : 

For  RoBEBT  Bball,  40 ;  for  Randolvh  Cotlb, 
4;  blanks,  8. 

So  RoBEBT  BEALLwas  elected  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  to  fill  tiie  yacanoy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Edwabd  Dteb. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
Assistant-Doorkeeper;  when  the  result  was 
announced  as  follows : 

IsAAo  HoLLANix  26;  Sbth  Saubbtjbt,  22; 
H.  E.  RiELL,  1 ;  lu*.  Pease,  1. 

So  IsAAO  Holland  was  elected  Assistant- 
Doorkeeper  in  the  place  of  Robbbt  Bball. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPBESSNTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  December  9. 
Admiman  of  Texas, 

Kr.  Adams  presented  a  remonstrance  of  citi* 
sens  of  the  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  county  of 
Lewis,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  against  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
holding  State,  and  moved  that  the  remonstrance 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  member  A*om  each  State. 

On  this  question  Mr.  Adabis  asked  the  yeas 
and  nays,  which  were  ordered ;  when 

A  motion  was  made  to  a^oum.  'Nega- 
tived. 

Hr.  HoiTBTOK,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  refer 
the  remonstrance  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, which  takes  precedence  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. This  motion  prevailed,  and  so  the 
remonstrance  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories. 

Mr.  Adahs  then  presented  sundry  other 
similar  remonstrances  from  citizens  of  various 
other  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York;  also 
from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Indiana,  and  moved  their  refer- 
ence to  the  same  committee. 


tSi  BEKATE. 

Wbdnssdat,  December  10. 
Admission  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Lewis  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  to- 
morrow ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  Uie 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  TuBNET  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
troduce the  bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
at  this  time.  It  was  of  much  importance  that 
immediate  action  should  take  place  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  if  there  was  no  objection, 
he  would  himself  prefer  to  introduce  the  bill 
at  this  time.  It  was  very  important  that  it 
should  be  passed  without  delay.  There  were 
a  great  many  goods  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Texas  market, 


and  they  could  not  be  shipped  at  present  with- 
out being  subjected  to  heavy  duties. 
No  objection  being  made- 
Mr.  Lewis  introduced  the  following  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union ;  which 
was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

A  hill  for  the  adminion  of  the  Btate  of  Texas  into 

the  Union, 

Whereas  the  people  of  Texas  hare,  through 
their  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  agreed  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  joint  resolutions  of 
Congress,  approved  March  1,  1845,  providing  for 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 
the  said  people  of  Texas  have  also,  by  their  said 
deputies  in  convention,  adopted  a  republican  form 
of  Government,  by  forming  a  constitution,  agree- 
able to  the  requirements  of  said  joint  resolutions ; 
and  whereas  the  same,  together  with  the  condi- 
tions of  annexation,  have  been  ratified  by  said  peo- 
ple of  Texas  by  their  vote  at  the  polls : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  at' 
sembledf  That  the  republic  of  Teias  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  United  States, 
in  all  respects  whatsoever ;  and  that  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  civil  and  military  juris- 
diction <tf  the  United  States  Government  be  ex- 
tended over  said  State  of  Texas. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESBITTATiyES. 

'WsDNSSDAT,  December  10. 
Admission  of  Texas, 

Mr.  DotroLAS  rose,  and  asked  leave,  at  this 
time,  to  make  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories. 

Objection  being  made, 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Gbaham,  of 
North  Carolina^  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
report  or  joint  resolution.  And  it  was  read  as 
follows : 

BesoltUionfor  the  atbniesion  of  the  State  of  Texas 

into  the  Union, 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
a  **  joint  resolution,''  approved  March  the  Ist,  1846, 
did  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included 
within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  might  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be 
called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  airepublican  form 
of  Government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
said  republic  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  in  - 
order  that  the  same  might  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  ;  which  consent  of  Congress 
was  given  upon  certain  conditions  specified  in  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  said  joint  resolution : 
And  whereas  the  people  of  the  said  Republic  of 
Texas,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  did  adopt 
a  constitution,  and  erect  a  new  State,  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  Government,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  by  their  authority,  did  ordain 
and  declare  that  thev  assented  to  and  accepted  the 
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proposals,  coaditiooB,  and  guarantees  contained  in 
the  said  first  and  second  sections  of  said  resolu- 
tion :  And  whereas  the  said  constitution,  with  the 
proper  evidence  of  its  adopdon  by  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  laid  before 
Congress,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  said 
joint  resolution  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  reaoltfed  by  tfie  Senate  and  Hwut  of  Repre- 
8entative8  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  State  of  Texas  shall  be 
oiie,  and  is  hereby  delared  to  be  one,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all 
respects  whatever. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That,  until  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  shall  be  appointed  according  to 
an  actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Texas  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  two  representatives. 

The  question  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  was  then  taken ;  and,  two-thiras  voting 
therefor,  the  rules  were  suspended. 

And  the  joint  resolution  being  then  before 
the  House,  and  haying  had  its  first  and  second 
reading — 

Mr.  DoTTOLAS  moved  that  it  be  made  the 
special  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next,  and 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question  on  this  mo- 
tion ;  declaring  the  decision  to  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Texas. 

The  Spbakss  renewed  the  call  of  the  States 
for  the  presentation  of  petitions  and  memorials, 
commencing  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  call  rested  yesterday  at  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Adams,  having  the  floor  on  this  subject, 
offered  a  remonstrance  of  similar  character  to 
several  yesterday  offered  by  him,  protesting 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State — remarking  that  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  to  whom  had  yesterday 
been  referred  petitions  of  this  character,  had 
this  morning  made  a  report  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject,  it  was  improper  to  make 
further  reference  to  them.  He  moved  to  refer 
the  remonstrance  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Boyd  moved  to  lay  the  remonstrance  on 
the  table. 

The  Speak^^  This  being  a  privileged  mo- 
tion, will  take  precedence. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Houston  wished  to  know  of  the 
Chair  if  the  proposition  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union  was  not  before  the  House 
— ^having  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories  this  morning;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for 
Tuesday  next? 

The  Speaker  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  HousTOX.    And  this  remonstrance  is  on 


the  same  subject,  and  the  motion  to  lay  it  on 
the  table  is  to  have  it  remain  before  the  Honsd 
with  the  joint  resolution  ? 

The  Spbakeb.  The  motion  is  to  lay  the 
remonstrance  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Houston.  I  presume  the  object  of  the 
gentleman  in  this  motion  was  to  have  the  re- 
monstrance remain  where  it  is->before  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  reminded  the  gentleman  that 
debate  on  this  motion  was  not  in  order. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  115,  nays  72. 

So  the  remonstrance  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams  presented  a  number  of  other 
petitions  and  memorials  of  various  kinds,  and 
for  various  purposes;  and  having  at  length 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  took  his  seat, 
with  the  remark  that,  "  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
he  had  got  through  his  budget." 

Decease  of  General  Daws&n. 

Mr.  Harmanson,  of  Louiliana,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  follows : 

It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  painful  duty  I 
have  to  perform,  to  announce  to  this  honorable 
body  the  demise  of  one  of  its  most  gifted  mem- 
bers, my  friend  and  predecessor,  Gen.  J.  B. 
Dawson,  of  Louisiana,  member  elect  to  the  29th 
Congress. 

He  was  called  into  public  life,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  very  early  age ;  and,  guided  by  his  noble 
nature,  embraced  the  Jeffersonian  doctrines, 
the  great  humanizing  cause  of  equal  rights; 
and  he  fervently  believed,  sir,  if  fairly  carried 
out,  they  would  produce  a  higher  civilization, 
a  more  perfect  happiness,  a  more  refined  virtue, 
and  a  larger  liberty  than  has  yet  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  man.  And,  to  attain  those  great  ends, 
he  labored  with  a  zeal,  energy,  and  ability,  that 
gave  him  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his 
friends ;  and  his  great  courtesy,  frankness,  and 
noble  bearing  won  him  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  his  opponents.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
had  his  faults — some  thought,  grave  faults. 
But,  sir,  they  were  so  overshadowed  bv  hb 
many  great  virtues,  that  his  friends,  at  least, 
were  blind  to  them.  He  was  highly  inteUeo- 
tual,  accomplished,  generous,  and  brave.  Of 
the  keenest  sensibility,  he  ever  had  a  tear  of 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  oppressed.  His 
purse  was  ever  open  to  relieve  distress.  As  to 
fear,  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  it.  Indeed^ 
sir,  he  was  the  very  soul  of  chivalry.  He  is 
gone,  Mr.  Speaker ;  he  is  gone,  sir,  cut  off  in 
the  meridian  of  his  life,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
usefulness.  His  frail  constitution  sank  under 
your  crael  northern  blasts.  But  he  had  the 
great  consolation  of  reaching  his  beloved  home 
— his  beloved  Tunica  hills — ^and  there  to  meet 
and  mingle  with  his  relatives  and  friends ;  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  their  hearts  sank  within  them 
when  they  beheld  but  the  wreck,  the  shadow, 
of  their  beloved  Dawson.  They  saw  that  his 
days  were  numbered ;  but  hope,  that  great 
comforter,  had  not  deserted  him.    He  promised 
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he  would  soon  get  well.  God,  sir,  willed  it 
otherwise.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing 
of  his  days  he  had  the  holy  satisfaction  of  heing 
enrronnded  by  devoted  friends,  and  an  angel 
wife,  to  smooth  his  pillow,  to  sooth  and  com- 
fort him ;  of  drawing  his  last  breath  in  her 
arms,  and  giving  her  his  last,  long,  farewell 
look.  His  grave,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  attended 
by  all  the  surrounding  country,  rich  and  poor, 
political  friend,  and  political  foe.  All  paid 
tribute  to  his  many  virtues,  and  all  forgot  he 
ever  had  faults. 

Mr.  H.  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions : 

1.  Unolvedf  That  this  House  has  heard  with 
deep  sensibility  the  annunciation  of  the  decease  of 
the  Hon.  John  B.  Dawson,  a  member  elect  of 
this  House  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  died  at 
his  residence  in  that  State  in  the  month  of  June 
last. 

2.  ReMlvedj  That  this  House  tenders  to  the  sur- 
viving widow  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  the  ex- 
pression  of  its  sympathy  on  this  bereavement; 
and,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers  of  this 
House  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty 
days. 

S.  JUtoltfedf  A»  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

These  resolntions  were  adopted  unanimously. 
And  the  House  adjourned. 


m  SBNATE. 

Thubsdat,  December  11. 

J)eath  of  Oeneral  Dawson, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Bepr^ntatives  informing  the  Senate  that 
resolutions  of  respect  had  been  passed  in 
memory  of  the  late  John  B.  Dawson,  of 
Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  House. 
The  message  having  been  read — 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  rose  and  said, 
that  the  message  from  t\A  House  of  Represent- 
atives, just  read,  imposed  upon  him  the  duty 
of  moving  the  ordinary  resolutions  on  such  oc- 
casions, as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
his  deceased  colleague,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Daw- 
son, late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  deceased  had  suffered  much  during 
the  last  winter,  having  had  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber 
for  several  weeks  before  and  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  His  disease  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate  here,  as 
well  as  from  his  injudicious  efforts  to  attend  to 
his  official  duties,  tor  he  was  always  zealous  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his 
country.  As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he 
set  out  on  his  return  home,  and  reached  his 
residence  in  Louisiana  in  a  very  feeble  condi- 
tion, where  he  lingered  in  great  pain,  which 
he  endured  as  became  a  Christian,  until  the 


16th  of  June  last,  when,  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  friends,  he  calmly  resigned  his  soul 
to  his  God  who  created  it,  soothed  in  his  last 
moments  by  the  benign  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — the  Christian's  hope — the  sweet- 
est consolation  in  the  hour  of  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  (said  Mr. 
J.)  Louisiana  had  mourned  the  loss  of  three  of 
her  distinguished  sons,  who  were  at  the  times 
of  their  death  members  of  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Congress.  The  names  of  Pokteb, 
BossiKB,  and  Da^wson  will  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana. Indeed,  within  that  short  period,  an  un- 
usual number  of  the  members  01  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
admonishing  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  being  always  prepared  to 
meet  our  fate. 

Tlie  deceased  (said  Mr.  J.)  had  received  many 
distinguished  proofs  of  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State;  twice  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  and  when  first  elected  to  Congress  he 
held  two  important  offices  under  the  Stote :  he 
was  Mi^or-General  of  the  Militia,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  active,  gallant  officer ;  and  he 
was  Judge  of  the  Parish  Court  of  the  Parish  in 
which  he  resided — ^a  court  possessinff  high  and 
important  functions.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  all  these  situations  in  a  manner  higlUy  hon- 
orable to  himself,  and  pleasing  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana.  Whatever  were  his  faults,  (for 
no  man  is  free  from  faults,)  they  are  buried 
with  him,  there  to  be  foi^tten,  whilst  his 
many  virtues  will  long  be  cherished  in  remem- 
brance. To  a  bland  and  affable  disposition,  he 
united  great  firmness  and  decision  of  character. 
No  man  was  ever  more  totally  exempt  from 
sordid  or  sefish  propensities.  He  was,  in  fact, 
generous  to  a  fault,  and  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  best  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  Brave,  patriotic,  just,  magnanimous  in 
all  his  transactions,  he  was  beloved  and  ad- 
mired by  his  numerous  friends. 

Although  it  so  happened  (said  Mr.  J.)  that 
we  had  long  been  opposed  in  politics,  feelings 
of  a  friendly  character  uniformly  existed  be- 
tween us ;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  on  this 
occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  many  high 
and  generous  traits  of  character  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  But  you  are  aware  (he  said) 
that  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  a  lengthy 
eulogium  on  the  character  of  the  deceaseds 
Thus  much,  however,  he  felt  to  be  due  to  his 
own  feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased. 

Mr.  J.  then  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  agreed  to :      • 

Hetolvedf  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
seosibillty  the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John 
B.  Dawson,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Jietolved  fmantmoiM/y,  That  the  members  of  the 
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Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days.    ■ 

Jiesdvedy  That,  as  a  further  marlL  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Makoum,  it  was 

Ordered^  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  then  adjoomed* 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATiyES. 

TH17BSDA.Y,  December  11. 
Adminion  of  Texoi. 

Mr.  Adamb  presented  a  remonstrance  similar 
to  those  preceding,  remonstrating  against  the 
admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  State ;  remarking 
that  he  bad  many  more  remonstrances  of  this 
nature  to  present,  and  that  be  supposed  the 
Committee  on  Territories  bad'  concluded  their 
deliberations  on  the  subject  in  the  production 
of  the  report  referred  to.  He  now  repeated 
the  motion  he  bad  previously  made,  to  refer 
this  memorial,  together  with  the  others  pre- 
viously presented,  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  State  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Boyd  moved  to  lay  the  remonstrance 
on  the  table.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Adams,  stUl  retaining  the  floor,  remarked 
that,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  House  upon 
these  memorials,  of  which  he  bad  presented  a 
number,  and  of  which  he,  as  well  as  other  gen- 
tlemen, had  numbers  more  to  present,  he  in- 
ferred that  it  was  not  intended  that  these 
remonstrances  should  be  heard;  that  it  was 
intended  to  have  this  measure  carried  through 
without  any  reference  or  respect  to  the  remon- 
strances against  it.  He  had,  therefore,  to  sub- 
mit to  what  appeared  to  be  the  decision  or  the 
intention  of  the  House,  and  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  present  these  memorials  as  they 
had  been  forwarded  to  him,  and  leave  the 
House  to  decide  upon  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

Mr.  A.  thereupon  proceeded  to  present  his 
large  file  of  petitions,  in  acoordsmce  with  the 
notice  he  had  given. 

The  Speaker  said  he  would  respectfully  state 
to  the  House,  that  inasmuch  as  the  House  had 
once  determined  to  lay  memorials  of  this  de- 
scription on  the  table,  the  Chair  would  order 
the  Clerk  so  too  dispose  of  tiiiem,  unless  other- 
wise ordered. 

glries  of  "  Agreed,  agreed."] 
o  motion  being  made,  the  petitions  were 
disposed  of  as  intimated  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  Rockwell  presented  a  number  of  re- 
monstrances of  similar  character,  from  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  against  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State. 

Mr.  R.  moved  that  these  remonstrances  be 
made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday 


next,  to  come  up  with  the  resolutions  referred 
to,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  that  day. 

Mr.  Gbahaic  rose  and  inquired  if  it  would  be 
in  order  to  move  to  lay  tne  petition  on  the 
table. 

The  Spbakeb.    It  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Graham.    I  make  that  motion. 

The  question  beinff  then  taken,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  Uie  petitions  were  laid  <hi 
the  table. 

Like  remonstrances  were  also  presented  by 
Messrs  Hudson,  Thompson  of  Massachuaetta, 
Abhmuk,  D.  p.  Kma,  Seterancs,  Abbott, 
Gbinnell,  Winthbop,  Abnold,  Hubbabd  of 
Connecticut,  Tbuman  Smtth,  Dixon,  Rookwkll 
of  Connecticut,  Collambb,  Mabsh,  Dilung- 
HAM,  Rathbun,  Gobdon,  Wilmot,  Hunoebfobd, 
Culveb,  Holmes  of  New  York,  Fbeston  Emo, 
Benton,  Hampton,  Levin,  Stbohm,  J.  R.  In- 
oebsoll,  Root,  Giddings,  Tilden,  Caleb  B, 
Smtth,  Dunlap,  and  Williams  of  Maine. 


Fbidat,  December  12. 
Decease  of  Joseph  JET.  Peyton, 

Mr.  Milton  Bbown  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  becomes  my  unwelcome 
duty  to  announce  that  anotlier  member  of  this 
body  has  been  transferred  from  time  to  eternity. 
On  the  12th  of  November  last,  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Peyton  died  at  his  residence,  in  Tennessee.  He 
was  my  colleague,  and  intimate  friend.  When  I 
left  home,  I  expected  to  meet  him  here,  and 
renew  the  interchange  of  a  mutual  friendship, 
which  I  was  proud  to  know  was  deep  and  sin- 
cere. I  was  also  made  the  bearer  to  him  of 
messages  of  affection  and  friendship  from  others. 
But,  fdas  I  on  my  way  here,  I  received  th^  sad 
intelligence  that  he  was  no  more  I  And  now, 
instead  of  delivering  messages  of  affection  and 
friendship,  and  interchanging  salutations  to 
gladden  the  heart,  I  am  charged  with  the  mel- 
ancholy duty  of  moving  for  appropriate  honors 
to  the  memory  of  my  deceased  friend. 

Dr.  Fetton  was  comparatively  yonng,  and 
in  the  full  career  of  distinction  for  himse^  and 
usefUness  for  his  country.  To  high  intellectual 
power  he  added  energy  of  character  and  moral 
qualities  which  gave  him  a  commanding  influ- 
ence with  those  associated  with  him,  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  He  was  distingubhed 
for  firmness  in  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and 
for  unshaken  integrity  and  purity  of  purpose  in 
all  his  actions.'  In  proportion  to  his  noble 
qualities  was  the  almost  unbounded  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  Mends.  The  hearts  that 
beat  for  him  moved  with  no  ordinary  pulsation^ 
In  the  Senate  chamber  of  his  own  State,  and  on 
this  floor,  his  clear  and  vigorous  intellect,  and 
the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  his  heart, 
had  won  for  him  an  enviable  distinction,  ffis 
constituents  were  proud  of  him ;  and  he  stood 
among  them  without  a  rivaL  Therhad  but 
reoentiy  passed  on  his  oondaot,  and  renewed 
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bis  oomouBsioa  with  evidences  of  decided  ap- 
probation. In  bis  domestic  circle  be  bad  the 
loll  measore  of  earthly  happiness  to  a  heart 
like  bis,  in  the  unbounded  affection  of  the  ac- 
complished companion  of  his  bosom,  and  the 
offspring  of  their  mutual  love.  His  earthly 
cup  was  full — full  of  all  that  makes  life  for  the 
present^  desirable,  and  full  of  all  that  seemed  to 
throw  light  and  hope  on  the  future.  But  an 
all-wise  and  inscrutable  Providence  has  called 
him  away ;  bis  seat  on  this  floor  is  vacant ;  and 
bis  hitherto  happy  home  is  desolate  and  hung 
with  the  weeds  of  mourning.  Such  is  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life. 

Dr.  Pbttom  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
affectionate  of  husbands,  of  fathers ;  and 
Heaven  in  its  mercy  permitted  him  to  breathe 
bis  last  surrounded  by  the  cherished  objects  of 
bis  tenderness  and  affection.  This  must  have 
been  consolation  to  him  in  a  dying  hour,  and 
will  be  some  consolation  to  those  be  has  left 
behind  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions, viz: 

Re$olved^  That  this  Hoose  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  annunciation  of  the  decease  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Pmon,  a  member  elect  of  this 
Hoose  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Rewohed,  That  the  House  tenders  to  the  surviv- 
faig  widow  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  on  this  afflicting  bereave- 
ment ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers  of 
this  House  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days. 

Rt9olvedy  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  resolutions  having  been  adopted  unani- 
mously, 
The  House  acyoumed  until  Monday  next. 


m  SENATE. 

MoiTDAT,  December  15. 

Natiandl  Drfence, 

Mr.  Cass  moved  that  the  following  resolu- 
tions, submitted  by  him  on  Tuesday  last,  be 
now  taken  up  for  consideration : 

JRetolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Ailkirs 
bo  instmcted  to  inquire  Into  the  condition  of  the 
natiounl  fortifications  and  of  their  armaments, 
and  whether  other  defen^ve  works  are  necessary ; 
and  into  the  condition  and  quantity  of  the  military 
supplies ;  and  into  the  state  of  the  means  possessed 
by  the  Government  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

JUaolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of 
that  g^at  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  into 
the  state  of  the  militia  laws ;  and  that  they  be  fur- 
ther instmcted  to  report  such  changes  in  Uie  exist- 
ing system  as  will  give  more  experience  and  effi- 
ciency to  that  arm  of  defence,  and  will  place  it 
in  the  best  eondition  for  protecting  the  country, 
should  it  be  exposed  to  foreign  invasion. 

Suolwed^  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Afiairs 


be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
navy  of  tiie  United  States,  and  into  the  quantity 
and  condition  of  the  naval  supplies  now  on  hand, 
and  whether  an  increase  of  them  is  not  necessary 
•to  the  efficient  operations  of  the  navy,  and  to  its 
preservation  and  augmentation ;  and,  generally,  into 
its  capacity  for  defending  our  coast  and  our  com- 
merce, and  for  any  service  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  may  probably  require. 

The  motion  was  agi*eed  to ;  and  the  resolu- 
tions being  under  consideration, 

Mr.  Cass  rose  in  explanation  of  his  object  in 
submitting  these  resolutions.  It  was  impossible 
(he  said)  to  peruse  the  President's  Message  and 
to  observe  the  indications  of  public  sentiment 
which  are  crowding  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter without  being  aware  that  a  crisis  is  fast 
approaching  in  the  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  which  demands  the 
serious  consideration,  and  may  require  the  cor- 
dial and  active  co-operation,  of  the  whole 
American  people.  The  President  has  told  us 
that  the  negotiations  respecting  Oregon,  if  they 
have  not  reached  a  close,  have,  at  any  rate, 
reached  a  position  almost  equivalent  to  it. 
The  claims  of  the  respective  nations  are  utterly 
irreconcilable ;  and  a  compromise  by  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  pretensions 
by  one  party  or  by  both,  or  a  submission  of  the 
whole  matter  in  controversy  to  some  foreign 
power,  seem  the  only  alternatives  by  which 
peace  can  be  preserved. 

Our  Government  has  already  declined  to 
submit  our  rights  to  foreign  arbitration.  That 
is  a  process  which,  under  equal  circumstances, 
may  well  be  adopted  by  independent  nations 
to  terminate  disputes  which  would  otherwise 
seek  the  arbitrament  of  war.  It  preserves  the 
honor  of  both  parties,  and  ought  to  preserve 
the  j ust  interests  of  both.  It  substitutes  reason 
for  force,  and  is  therefore  suited  to  the  advan- 
cing opinions  of  the  age,  and  to  the  duties  and 
feelings  of  Ohristian  'communities.  But  these 
equal  circumstances  do  not  exist  in  our  present 
dispute  with  England.  There  are  obvious  con- 
siderations, into  which  I  need  not  enter  here, 
growing  out  of  the  relative  situation  of  that 
country  and  of  ours  with  those  powers  of  Eu- 
rope from  whom  an  arbitrator  would  almost 
necessarily  be  selected,  and  out  oMhe  influence 
she  possesses  over  their  counsels,  and  I  may 
add,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  littie  favor  these  enjoy  at  present 
upon  the  Eastern  continent,  which  may  well 
have  made  the  Government  hesitate  to  submit 
important  interests  at  this  particular  joncture 
to  such  a  tribunal.  It  may  well  have  thought 
it  better  to  hold  on  to  our  right,  and  to  hold 
on,  also,  to  our  remedy,  rather  than  commit 
both  to  a  royal  arbitrator.  War  is  a  great 
calamity,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all 
proper  means ;  but  there  are  calamities  greater 
than  war,  and  among  these  is  national  dis- 
honor. 

I  did  not  rise,  sir,  as  will  be  seen,  to  discuss 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  question  of  our  right  to 
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Oregon.  That  subject  will  come  up  in  its  own 
time.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion, as  well  in  Congress  as  in  the  nation,  re- 
specting the  territorial  extent  of  that  right ; 
though  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  entire  and  hearty  concurrence  in  the  claim 
as  advanced  by  the  President.  But  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  great  party,  and  I  trust  there  are 
few  individuals  in  this  country,  who  are  pre- 
pared, even  in  an  extreme  spirit  of  compromise, 
to  accept  the  most  liberal  offer  that  England 
has  yet  made.  Her  pretensions  and  ours  are 
so  widely  separated,  that  there  seems  no  middle 
ground  on  which  to  meet.  Our  most  moderate 
claim,  and  her  most  liberal  offer,  leave  the  par- 
ties asunder  by  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  in  question. 
What,  then,  is  our  condition  ?  Oan  we  recede  ? 
Oan  we  stand  still ;  or  must  we  advance  f 

As  to  receding,  it  is  neither  to  be  discussed 
nor  thought  of.  I  refer  to  it  but  to  denounce 
it — a  denunciation  which  will  find  a  response 
in  every  Am'erican  bosom.  Nothing  is  ever 
gained  by  national  pusillanimity.  And  the 
country  which  seeks  to  purchase  temporary 
security  by  yielding  to  unjust  pretensions,  buys 
present  ease  at  the  expense  of  permanent  honor 
and  safety.  It  sows  the  wind  to  reap  the 
whirlwind.  I  have  said  elsewhere,  what  I  will 
repeat  here,  that  it  is  better  to  fight  for  the 
first  inch  of  national  territory  than  for  the  last. 
It  is  better  to  defend  the  door-sill  th^n  the 
hearth-stone — ^the  porch  than  tlie  altar.  Na- 
tional character  is  a  richer  treasure  than  gold 
or  silver,  and  exercises  a  moral  influence,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  which,  if  not  power  itself,  is 
its  surest  ally.  Thus  far,  ours  is  untarnished ; 
and  let  us  all  join,  however  separated  by  party 
or  by  space,  so  to  preserve  it. 

If  we  cannot  recede,  can  we  stand  still  ?  No, 
Mr.  President ;  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  ele- 
ments of  national  power  and  sreatness,  our  duty 
and  our  destiny  are  onViards.  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  stay  the  waves  of  the  Pacific, 
as  to  stay  the  tide  of  emigration  which  is  set- 
ting towards  its  shores.  If  this  Government 
had  the  disposition,  it  has  not  the  power  to 
arrest  this  human  current.  But  it  has  neither 
— ^neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  do 
it.  There  art  questions  of  public  right,  which 
may  rest  in  abeyance;  which  are  not  called 
into  daily  exercise ;  and  need  be  asserted  only 
when  required.  But  such  is  not  the  right  by 
which  we  hold  Oregon.  We  must  maintain  it, 
or  abandon  it.  A  vigorous  and  enterprising 
people  are  fast  increasing  there,  who  will  pos- 
sess the  country  by  the  best  of  all  titles — ^that 
of  occupation  and  improvement ;  and  if  we  do 
not  provide  them  a  Government,  they  will  pro- 
vide one  for  themselves.  Already  necessity 
has  compelled  them  to  organize  their  civil  so- 
ciety, and  to  make  those  arrangements  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  without  which  no  civil- 
ized community  can  exist.  It  is  only  a  few 
days  since  they  made  known  to  you  by  a  judi- 
cious and  well-written  memorial,  their  condi- 


tion and  their  wants ;  and  asked  your  interpo- 
sition to  remove  the  serious  difficulties  witii 
which  they  find  themselves  environed*  And 
think  you  that  if  their  prayer  is  unheard,  and 
their  grievanoes  unredressed,  and  if  the  present 
state  of  things  continue,  that  you  will  find  a 
distant  colony  patiently  awaiting  your  tardy 
movements,  and  ready  to  admit  your  jurisdic- 
tion  when  yon  may  be  ready  to  exercise  it  ? 
No ;  they  will  feel  themselves  neglected,  oast 
off,  left  to  their  own  resources,  the  victims  of 
diplomatic  chicanery,  or  of  national  pusillani* 
mity,  and  they  will  seek  their  own  security  in 
their  own  power.  That  great  truth — ^not  appli-> 
cable  alone  to  republican  Gtoyemments,  but 
common  to  aU ;  and  which  lay  at  the  founda* 
tion  of  our  own  Revolution — ^that  proteotioa 
and  allegiance  are  reciprocal — ^will  soon  be 
heard  upon  the  banks  of  the  Oolumbia,  and 
will  inspire  the  councils  of  the  hardy  pioneers^ 
who,  while  they  have  sought  a  new  home  in  a 
distant  country,  have  carried  with  them  the 
sentiments  of  true  liberty  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  that  the  present  state 
of  things  should  continue ;  nor,  I  must  confess, 
do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  that  a  community, 
inhabiting  the  same  region,  and  possessing  the 
same  right  to  every  part  of  it,  can  hold  a  di- 
vided allegiance,  and  be  goyemed  at  the  same 
time  by  two  distinct  and  distant  sovereigntlea. 
When  the  present  anomalous  provision  was 
made,  the  country  was  unsettled ;  for  the  few 
hunters  who  roamed  over  it  could  hardly  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  settlers;  and  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  the  negotiators,  nor 
to  their  Governments,  that  this  arrangement 
would  outlive  the  Uien  existing  state  of  things, 
and  would  come  to  operate  upon  a  civilizra, 
a  stationary,  and  a  rapidly  inoi'easing  comma* 
nity. 

But  what  kind  of  order  can  a  double-headed 
Government  preserve?  How  are  its  depart- 
ments— legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — to 
be  administered?  How  are  rights  to  be  en- 
forced, or  wrongs  to  be  prevented  or  punished  ? 
Two  neighbors,  living  within  hearing  of  each 
other,  are  responsible  to  different  tribunals, 
and  governed  by  different  codes  of  laws.  Any 
American  killing  an  Englishman  must  be  tried 
by  an  American  court  and  by  American  laws. 
But  how  are  English  witnesses  to  be  sum- 
moned, or  English  disturbers  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  to  be  removed  or  punished  ?  Poa* 
sessory  rights  are  to  be  judged  by  the  courts 
of  the  party  last  getting  possession.  Contracts 
are  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  party 
chai^^  with  violating  them.  And  wrongs  are 
to  be  redressed  or  satisfied  or  punished  by  the 
courts  of  the  party  accused  of  committing 
them.  A  single  American  in  the  midst  of  an 
English  settlement  or  a  single  Englishman  la 
the  midst  of  an  American  settlement  bears  with 
him  a  charmed  life.  He  may  do  what  he  will, 
and  as  he  will,  but  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
restraint,  and  almost  of  punishment.    He  ia  in- 
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vulnerable,  aod  the  arrowB  of  justice  cannot 
pierce  even  his  heel.  The  nearest  magikrate 
who  has  jorisdiction  over  him  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  removed ;  and  were  he  nearer,  his  na- 
tional sympathies  might  naturally  be  excited 
in  favor  of  his  countryman.  There  can  be  no 
regular  grants  of  land — none,  in  fact,  of  those 
public  improvements  essential  to  the  progress 
and  stability  of  society.  I  present  merely  the 
most  general  views  of  this  subject,  but  they 
are  s^cient  to  show  how  impracticable  it 
would  be  to  attempt  to  establish  this  double 
jurisdiction.  It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  tlie 
investigation  much  farther  were  it  necessary. 

Who  does  not  see  that  bitter  disputes  would 
soon  arise?  That  each  party  would  accuse  the 
<^er  of  partiality  and  injustice?  That  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  would  follow,  and  that  an 
intestine  war  would  establish  the  ascendency  of 
one  or  other  of  these  rival  and  national  par- 
ties? All  this  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  And  we  are  warned  by  the  surest 
instincts  of  our  nature  not  to  trust  otir  rights 
and  our  cause  and  the  cause  of  humanity  to 
such  a  partition  of  authority. 

If,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  can  neither  re- 
trace our  steps  nor  check  them,  we  must  go 
onward.  And  England  has  placed  herself  in  the 
path  that  is  before  ns ;  and  if  she  retain  her 
position,  we  must  meet  her.  If  the  last  propo- 
sition she  has  submitted  is  her  ultimatum,  it  is 
efiectively  a  declaration  of  war.  Its  advent 
may  be  delayed  a  few  months ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  notice  expires,  if  she  persists,  as  she  will 
do,  in  her  occupation  of  the  countiy,  the  strug- 
gle must  commence.  It  is  not  the  notice  which 
18  a  belligerent  measure,  for  that  is  a  treaty 
right ;  but  it  is  the  subsequent  and  immediate 
course  the  parties  will  probably  pursue  that 
must  lead  to  war.  I  hope^-or  I  ought  rather 
to  say  I  wish — ^that  England  would  awaken  to 
a  sense  of  her  iigustice,  and  would  yield  where 
she  could  yield  honorably,  and  ought  to  yield 
rightfully.  But  will  she  do  so?  It  is  safest 
to  believe  she  will  not,  and  this  dictate  of  pru- 
dence is  fortified  by  every  page  of  her  history. 
When  did  she  voluntarily  surrender  a  territory 
she  had  once  acquired,  or  abandon  a  pretension 
fihe  had  once  advanced  ?  If  a  few  such  cases 
oonld  be  found  in  the  record  of  her  progress 
and  acquisitions,  they  would  be  but  exceptions, 
which  would  render  the  general  principle  of  her 
conduct  only  the  more  obvious.  For  my  own 
part,  I  see  no  symptoms  of  relaxation  in  the 
claim  she  has  put  forth.  And  the  declarations 
in  Parliament  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties  that  divide  her  Government  and  her 
people—Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell 
— show  a  union  of  opinion,  and  foreshow  a 
union  of  action,  should  action  be  necessary, 
rarely  to  be  found  in  tlie  political  questions 
that  agitate  her  couucils,  and  are  the  index,  if 
not  the  assurance,  of  an  equal  unanimity  in 
public  sentiment. 

In  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  April 
5th,  18  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
Vpu  XV.— 18 


ment  of  the  preceding  day,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  President's  Inaugural  Address.  I  hold 
the  paper  in  my  hand ;  and,  as  the  discussion 
was  a  pregnant  one,  and  ought  to  be  a  warn- 
ing one,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a 
portion  of  it. 

[Here  Mr.  0.  read  extracts  from  the  paper 
containing  the  remarks  of  Lord  John  RusaeU 
on  what  he  considered  the  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment displayed  by  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  course  respecting 
the  annexation  of  Texas.] 

Mr.  C.  then  continued :  Here,  sir,  we  find 
the  leader  of  the  great  Whig  party,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  in  effect  denouncing  the  course 
of  the  United  States  in  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
because  it  tends  towards  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment; and  the  eternal  cant  about  British 
moderation  and  philanthropy,  and  American 
injustice  and  ambition,  is  heard,  and  read,  and 
believed  in  every  comer  of  the  British  domin- 
ions. I  must  confess,  sir,  I  am  heartDy  tired 
of  it  Were  the  subject  and  its  consequences 
not  so  important,  these  declarations  would  ex- 
cite ridicule,  as  they  now  excite  regret  and  sur- 
prise. They  are  not  confined  to  ordinary  poli- 
tical discussions  and  to  the  journals  of  the  day, 
but  they  come  from  the  highest  men,  in  the 
highest  places.  And  here  is  an  eminent  English 
statesman  asking  the  Administration  what 
course  they  intend  to  pursue  in  the  altered 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  he  terms  it — as 
though  the  voluntary  union  of  two  independent 
people  upon  this  continent  were  an  injury  to 
England,  which  demanded  her  inimediate  at- 
tention, and  might  demand  her  armed  inter- 
position. And  he  tells  us,  he  understands  that 
communications. have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Texas,  on  the  subject 
of  what  he  caUs  the  new  policy  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  know  that  those  communica- 
tions to  Mexico  and  to  Texas  contained  large 
offers  to  prevent  annexation.  But,  thanks  to 
the  onward  course  of  our  Government,  and  to 
the  feelings  and  determination  of  the  Texan 
people,  this  interposition  was  fruitless ;  as  was 
the  communication  to  Mexico,  if  this  were  de- 
signed to  embroil  us  with  that  country.  The 
well-timed  rebuke,  administered  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Message,  to  the  French  Government 
for  its  interposition  in  our  affairs  with  Texas, 
might,  with  equal  justice,  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  England ;  and  I  presume  would  have 
been  so,  had  not  the  President  looked  upon  the 
course  of  the  one  power  as  natural,  judging 
from  past  events,  while  the  course  of  the  other 
was  unnatural,  impolitic,  and  unexpected. 

But  this  Whig  lecture  of  Lord  John  Russell 
upon  the  ambition  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  perpetual  eulogiums  upon  the  moderation 
of  England,  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
practical  principles  and  the  progress  of  her  em- 
pire. The  moderation  of  England,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  United  States  1  Why,  sir,  the 
world  has  never  seen,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  such  a  colossal  power  as  Eng- 
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land  has  built  up.  She  has  girded  the  earth 
with  her  fortifications)  and  covered  the  ocean 
with  her  fleets.  A  comparatively  narrow 
island,  off  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  she 
numbers  as  her  smbjeots  158,000,000  of  people ; 
being  more  than  one-sixtli  part  of  the  human 
race ;  and  has  reduced  to  her  subjection  8,800,- 

000  square  miles  inhabited  by  them,  being  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  And  in 
the  long  series  of  her  acquisitions,  from  the 
reduction  of  Ireland  downwards,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  union  with  Scotland  and  some 
recent  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  I  believe 
all  have  been  gained  by  tlie  sword.  And  when 
has  it  happened  in  her  history,  that  a  people, 
or  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  people,  has  vol- 
untarily sought  peace  or  protection  under  her 
sovereignty  ?  Her  armies  and  fleets  have  too 
often  been  sent  out  wherever  there  was  a  peo- 
ple to  be  subdued,  or  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
to  be  secured.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  this  course  of  ambition.  I  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  national  crimination  and  recrimination. 

1  had  far  rather  dwell  upon  all  she  has  done 
— ^and  she  has  done  much — ^to  command  the 
gratitude  of  mankind,  and  much  for  the  progress 
of  civilization,  of  improvement,  and  of  knowl- 
edge. But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  this  country  and  its  institutions  enjoy 
little  favor  in  England.  That  there  is  a  sys- 
tematic attack  upon  our  character,  and  upon 
what  we  are,  and  have  been,  and  upon  our 
future,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  foresee  and  to 
fear  it.  I  confess  all  tliis  has  produced  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  me ;  and  I  feel  little  dis- 
posed, in  any  controversy  with  that  country,  to 
submit  to  unjust  demands,  urged  in  a  spirit  of 
unfriendliness,  if  not  of  menace. 

And  if  England  is  moderate,  we  are  ambi- 
tious! Why,  sir  we  have  made  but  three 
acquisitions  of  territory  since  we  have  been  a 
nation.  And  these  were  not  distant  colonies, 
but  coterminous  regions.  And  all  three  have 
been  made  peacefully,  bloodlessly.  Two  were 
colonies  belonging  to  European  monarchies, 
where  the  assent  of  the  people  to  the  transfer  - 
of  their  allegiance  could  not  be  asked.  But 
they  have  since  shown  their  satisfaction  by 
their  patriotism,  and  their  prosperity  has  been 
the  reward  of  it.  Nowhere  is  the  Union  more 
prized,  nor  would  it  anywhere  be  more  zeal- 
ously defended.  The  third  and  last,  and  most 
glorious  of  these  acquisitions,  is  now  in  the 
2)rogress  of  completion,  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  a  tieighboring  people,  who  knew  the  value 
of  our  institutions,  and  sought'  to  participate 
in  them,  and  who  asked  admission  to  our  con- 
federacy. And  we  shall  receive  them  with 
open  arms.  And  it  is  an  encouraging  spectacle 
to  the  lovers  of  freedom  through  the  world,  and 
the  best  tribute  that  could  be  offered  to  its 
value. 

I  said,  Mr.  President,  that  this  was  the  latest, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  of  our  acqui- 
sitions. While  I  would  sacredly  respect  the 
just  rights  of  other  nations,  I  would  cheerfully 


extend  the  jurisdiction  of  our  own,  whenever 
circu&stances  may  require  it,  and  wherever  it 
can  be  done  without  injustice.  I  have  no  fear 
that  an  extension  of  territory  will  weaken  our 
Government,  or  put  in  peril  onr  institutions* 
We  have  an  adhesive  and  a  life-preserving  prin- 
ciple, in  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  which  is  a  surer  bond 
of  union  and  preservation  than  fleets  and 
armies  and  central  powers.  If  this  Adminis- 
tration could  crown  its  labor  of  acquisition-^ 
and  in  what  it  has  done  it  has  labored  with  not 
less  ability  than  success^-by  the  peaceful  an- 
nexation of  California,  it  would  secure  im- 
perishable honor  for  itself,  and  would  command 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  whole  country. 

I  take  it  for  granted  we  shall  give  the  notice 
recommended  by  the  President ;  for  if  we  do 
not,  we  shall  leave  the  people  of  Oregon  with- 
out a  Government,  or  with  an  impracticable 
one ;  and,  in  either  event,  the  country  is  loet 
to  us ;  and  the  notice  being  given,  in  twelve 
months,  without  an  abandonment  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  claim,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
involved  in  a  war  with  England.  And  it  will 
be  no  common  war,  Mr.  President ;  it  will  be 
a  war  not  merely  of  interest,  but  of  strong  and 
stormy  passions,  growing  out  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  nations,  and  out  of  the 
very  points  of  resemblance,  which  will  but 
render  the  separation  of  the  parties  the  wider, 
and  the  struggle  the  longer  and  the  bitterer. 
It  will  do  no  good  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pros- 
pect before  us.  Danger  can  neither  be  averted 
nor  avoided  by  indifference,  nor  by  presump- 
tion. Let  us  look  our  difficulties  and  our  da- 
ties  fully  in  the  face.  Let  us  make  prepara^- 
tion  adequate  to  the  conjuncture.  Let  us  ex- 
hibit to  England  and  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of 
an  undivided  people,  anxious  for  peace,  bat 
ready  for  war.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, ^Met  us  put  the  United  States  into  an 
armor,  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis, 
and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit  and 
expectation." 

One  war  has  already  found  ns  unprepared. 
And  what  that  condition  of  things  cost  in  blood, 
and  treasure,  and  disaster,  those  of  us  who 
went  through  the  struggle  can  well  remember; 
and  those  who  have  come  upon  the  stage  of 
action  since  that  period,  may  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  times.  And,  perhaps,  to  a  oer- 
tain  extent,  this  must  be  so,  and  always  will 
be  so.  We  are  all  opposed  to  great  military 
establishments  in  time  of  peace.  These  are  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  expensive.  And  they 
will  therefore  never  be  engrafted  into  the 
permanent  institutions  of  the  country.  But 
when  war  threatens,  we  should  commence  our 
preparations,  and  press  them  with  an  energy 
and  a  promptituae  commensurate  with  the 
danger. 

Tlie  President  has  discharged  his  duty  ably, 
patriotically,  fearlessly.  Let  us  now  discharge 
ours — not  by  words  merely,  but  by  deed&  The 
best  support  we  can  give  him  is  to  respond  to 
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bis  declarations  by  our  actions.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  thus  pablicly 
to  avow  it,  that  the  best,  if  nol  the  only  hope 
that  we  have  of  avoiding  a  war  with  England, 
is  by  exhibiting  a  public  and  united  determi- 
nation to  prosecute  it,  should  it  come,  with  dl 
the  energies  that  God  has  given  us,  and  by  an 
instant  and  serious  consideration  of  the  prep- 
arations necessary  for  such  offensive  and  de- 
fensive measures  as  may  be  required,  and  as 
prompt  an  adoption  of  them  as  a  just  regard  to 
circumstances  may  demand.  Our  country  is 
extensive.  In  many  portions  of  it  the  popula- 
tion is  sparse.  The  frontier,  both  Atlantic  and 
inland,  is  long  and  exposed. 

Our  defensive  works  are  unfinished,  and  some 
of  them  are  unfurnished.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
fear  that  many  important  branches  of  supply 
are  inadequate.  Our  navy,  and  especially  the 
steam  portion  of  it,  is  not  upon  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  our  wants,  if  war  is  almost 
Upon  us.  That  navy  fought  itself  into  favor, 
and  its  country  into  honor,  in  the  seemingly 
unequal  and  almost  desperate  struggle  into 
which  it  so  gallantly  went  in  the  last  war. 
And  another  contest  would  find  it  equally  true 
to  its  duty,  and  to  the  public  expectations.  I 
trust  the  time  will  never  again  come,  when  it 
will  be  a  question  in  a  great  crisis,  whether  the 
navy  shall  be  dismantled  and  rot  in  our  docks, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  sent  out  to  gather  an- 
otlier  harvest  of  glory  upon  the  ocean.  It  is 
the  materiel  for  military  and  naval  operations 
it  is  first  necessary  to  procure.  Hen  we  have 
ready ;  and  such  is  the  patriotism  inherent  in 
Hie  American  character,  that  they  never  will 
be  found  wanting  in  the  nour  of  difficulty  and 
of  danger.  Our  militia  requires  a  new  and 
efficient  organization.  It  is  a  reproach  to  us 
that  we  have  suffered  this  important  branch 
of  national  defence  to  become  so  inefficient. 
It  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  public  view. 
Both  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  them,  require  immediate-  and 
severe  examination ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
It  has  shown  its  patriotism  and  valor  upon 
many  a  bloody  field,  and  the  future,  if  it  should 
need  its  services,  will  witness  its  devotion  to 
the  country,  whenever  and  wherever,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  tried.  Many  of  the  supplies 
required  for  the  operations  of  war,  demand 
time  and  care  for  their  collection  and  prepara- 
tion ;  and  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  people  whose  arsenals  and  dock-yards 
are  filled  to  repletion;  whose  supplies  are 
npon  a  scale  equal  to  any  probable  demand 
upon  them ;  whose  gigantic  military  and  naval 
establishments  announce  their  power  and  main- 
tain it ;  and  the  structure  of  whose  Govern- 
ment is  better  fitted  than  ours  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  and  offensive  action. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  views  that  I  have 
submitted  the  resolutions  before  the  Senate, 
and  in  which  I  ask  their  concurrence. 

A  great  responsibility  is  upon  us.    We  shall 


best  discharge  it  by  firmness,  and  by  a  wise 
forecast,  which,  while  it  steadily  surveys  the 
danger,  makes  adequate  provision  to  meet  it. 
By  thus  acting,  we  shall  give  a  practical  ap- 
probation of  the  course  of  the  President ;  we 
shall  show  to  our  constituents  that  their  inter- 
ests are  safe  in  our  hands;  we  shall  speak 
neither  in  a  deprecating  tone,  nor  in  a  tone  of 
defiance,  but  of  firmness,  to  England ;  and  we 
shall  give  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  proof  that 
republics  are  as  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
honor,  and  as  determined  to  maintain  them,  as 
monarchical  Governments. 

Mr.  MA.NOIJM  rose,  and  said  he  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Michigan  should  have  brought  forward  these 
resolutions  at  this  time ;  and  more  particularly 
did  he  regret  that  the  honorable  Senator  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  the 
strain  of  remarks  which  he  had  thought  it 

E roper  to  use.  The  honorable  Senator  says  he 
as  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  Executive. 
Mr.  Oass.  ^^  Coincidence  of  opinion.*' 
Mr.  Mangum;  corrected  himself.  *' Coinci- 
dence of  opinion  "  with  the  Executive.  But  he 
was  somewhat  astonished  that  the  honorable 
Senator,  who  seemed  to  have  such  confidence 
in  the  Executive, -should  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  urge  on  the  Senate,  at  this  time,  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  which  he  had 
brought  forward.  It  could  not  be  doubted  tliat 
the  public  mind  had  been  greatly  disturbed  and 
inflamed,  during  the  recess,  by  the  rumors 
which  had  been  spread  throughout  the  country 
concerning  the  state  of  our  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  Oregon,  and  a 
f^eat  many  good  citizens  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  we  were  about  to  be  forthwith 
plunged  in  war.  On  his  arrival  here,  and  an 
examination  of  the  views  of  the  Executive,  he 
felt  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  found  them 
marked  by  a  much  greater  degree  of  modera- 
tion, and  more  pacific  in  their  tone  than  he  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  the  tone  of  the  public 
prints  of  this  city.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
but  consider  this  a  most  unpropitious  time  for 
holding  the  language  with  which  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan  had  deemed  it  proper 
to  introduce  his  resolutions.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  course  of  the 
Executive  in  relation  to  this  question  had  given 
him  so  much  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  which  would  characterize  the  action 
of  the  Executive  in  the  conduct  of  this  difficult 
and  important  negotiation,  that  he  was  willing 
to  leave  it  in  his  hands,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. He  was  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive ;  and  if  his  efforts 
to  conduct  the  negotiation  to  an  amicable  result 
should  fail,  and  war  should  be  the  consequence, 
let  it  come ;  much  preferable,  in  his  opinion, 
would  it  be,  greatly  as  war  must  be  deplored, 
to  a  surrender  of  any  portion  of  our  rights,  or 
to  a  compromise  of  our  national  honor.  And 
if  war  should  eveiitually  come,  he  would  say, 
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for  himself  and  for  that  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  he  represented — although  he 
prayed  that  in  any  case,  except  when  it  in- 
volyed  onr  national  interests  or  honor,  it  might 
be  averted — whenever  that  extreme  measure 
shall  have  been  determined  on  and  the  vote  by 
yeas  and  nays  recorded  on  our  Journals,  that 
he  believed  there  would  not  be  found  in  this 
Senate  or  in  the  country  a  single  anti-war  man. 
No,  sir :  differ  among  ourselves  on  all  minor 
questions  as  we  may,  whatever  collisions  of 
opinion  there  may  be  among  us  on  mere  party 
topics,  or  subjects  of  domestic  policy,  whenever 
a  proud,  arrogant,  and  he  would  add,  grasping 
enemy,  strikes  a  blow  at  us,  or  by  trampling 
on  our  rights  or  honor,  compels  us  to  assume  a 
belligerent  position,  we  shall  all  be  found  acting 
together,  and  presenting  an  unbroken  phalanx, 
merging  all  party  opf>osition,  and  determined 
to  resist  the  aggression.  He  prayed  that  this 
greatest  of  national  evils  might  not  come  upon 
us.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  intrust  the 
negotiation  to  the  President;  and  he  would 
say  that  in  his  humble  judgment,  all  agitation 
of  the  question — every  thing  like  vituperation 
or  recrimination — was  only  calculated  to  pre- 
cipitate us  into  that  condition,  which  every  man 
who  regarded  his  country's  welfiire,  every  good 
man  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, must  most  anxiously  desire  to  avoid,  and 
would  most  deeply  deplore. 

He  felt  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tions at  this  time,  because  he  could  not  but 
regard  them,  as  it  must  be  known  to  every 
Senator  that  they  were,  unnecessarily  pressed 
on  the  Senate.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  several 
committees  named  in  them,  without  special 
instruction  from  the  Senate,  to  inquire  into  the. 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  different  arms 
of  defence  under  their  charge,  without  being 
stimulated  to  the  performance  of  that  duty  by 
these  resolutions.  And  what  good  could  result 
from  their  adoption  ?  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  reference  beyond  a  mere  report  ?  And 
if  our  defences  are  weak,  such  a  report  will  be 
nothing  more  than  an  exposure  of  our  impotent 
condition,  calculated  to  invite  aggression  from 
an  enemy  that  was  never  known  to  fail  to 
strike  on  what  was  deemed  sufficient  provoca- 
tion, both  the  weak  and  the  strong.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  resources  are  abundant,  and 
if  our  preparations  are  complete,  it  would  be 
entirely  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  exhibit  to 
the  enemy — ^if  we  have  an  enemy — ^the  actual 
state  of  our  preparations.  If  any  stimulation 
were  necessary,  he  would  greatly  prefer  that 
it  should  come  from  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  the  negotiation  in  charge, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  Congress,  and  with  whom,  in  some 
measure,  rests  the  decision  of  the  question.  If 
the  negotiations  were  closed — ^if  there  could  no 
longer  be  cherished  a  hope  of  a  pacific  adjust- 
ment— if  war  be  inevitable,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  seemed  to  apprehepd — ^he  would  say, 
for  himself,  and,  he  would  add,  he  trusted  for 


every  Senator  with  whom  he  had  the  honor  to 
be  politically  associated  on  this  floor,  that  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  millions,  the  entire 
resources  of  the  country,  would  at  once  be 
granted,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  inviolate  our 
national  rights  and  our  national  honor.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  whole  matter  would 
be  honorably  and  amicably  adjusted.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  had  very 
recently  resided  in  the  midst  of  European 
agitation,  in  the  very  focus  of  conrt  intrigues ; 
and  this  association  may  have  imparted  to  his 
mind  a  tone  which  led  him  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties  now  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  this  country  we 
want  no  agitation  on  the  subject,  nor  is  any 
excitation  or  stimulation  necessary  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  proper  feeling  of  their  position,  and 
to  the  perfect  discharge  of  their  duty  on  aU 
questions  affecting  their  interests. 

He  was  desirous  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  left  to  conduct  this 
whole  negotiation  on  his  official  responsibility  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  this  great  and  stupendous 
evil — ^if  it  be  really  about  to  burst  upon  us — if 
there  be  no  way  to  avoid  it — that  he  should 
come  with  his  budget,  and  lay  it  before  ns,  and 
that  the  matter  should  be  discussed  with  closed 
doors ;  and  pursuing  this  prudent  and  dignified 
course,  my  life  on  it  (said  Mr.  M.)  the  patriot- 
ism of  these  chambers  will  sustain  the  Execu- 
tive to  the  fullest  extent  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
country.  Let  the  President  do  this — ^not  by 
his  subordinates,  not  by  those  who  have  no 
direct  responsibility ;  for  the  honorable  Senator 
must  remember  that  during  the  political  dy- 
nasty of  a  late  illustrious  Administration,  of 
which  he  was  a  most  distinguished  member, 
whilst  the  subordinate  officers  qf  the  Govern- 
ment— ^the  heads  of  departments — amused  us 
with  profound  disquisitions  on  the  tariff,  and 
interesting  dialectics  on  national  bank  ques- 
tions,' everybody  knew  that  the  Executive 
entertained  opposite  views.  None  of  these 
amusing  dialecticians  were  responsible.  That 
great  man — ^for  whatever  fault  I  may  find  with 
his  course,  however  opposed  I  was  to  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  I  have  no  dtsposiUon  to  detract 
from  his  merits — ^was  supreme  in  his  Cabinet, 
and  controlled  its  policy.  I  refer  (said  Mr.  M.) 
to  that  period  in  the  history  of  Our  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  citing  an  instance  in  which 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  departments  re- 
port^ to  this  body  one  way,  while  every  one 
knew  that  the  views  and  principles  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive took  an  opposite  direction;  and  this 
was  in  a  case  where  the  Administration  was 
said  to  be  a  unit.  He  issued  his  edicts,  and 
the  bank  fell.  And,  under  the  parenthetical 
Administration  which  followed,  the  same  divi- 
sion of  opinions  was  apparent,  and  not  only 
between  the  Executive  and  his  Cabinet,  but 
there  existed  a  diversity  of  opinions,  a  conflict 
of  sentiments,  in  the  President  himself,  who, 
with  the  amiable  purpose  described  iu  the  goud 
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book,  *•*•  Not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  hand  doeth,"  recommended  on  the  one 
daj  the  verj  measure  which  he  vetoed  on 
another. 

He  did  not,  however,  regard  the  present  £x- 
ecntive  as  likely  to  exhibit  rach  a  disposition 
or  character  as  his  predecessor.  Differing  as 
he  did  from  him,  yet  knowing  his  ch£a*aoter  for 
personal  honor  and  integrity — and  far  be  it 
from  him  to  withhold  from  him  his  just  meed 
of  personal  praise — he  was  willing  to  leave  to 
him  the  responsible  agency  in  this  matter.  He 
knows  the  state  of  the  question ;  and  if  war  is 
to  come,  let  him  adopt  the  tme  course  with 
which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  familiar :  let  him  lay  his  recommendations 
before  Congress,  and  they  will  meet  with  sap- 
port  from  both  sides. 

He  did  not  propose  to  follow  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  through  tlie  whole  course  of  his 
remarks.  He  bad  been  called  up  to  make  this 
reply  without  notice,  and  felt  himself  entirely 
unprepared  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion. But  he  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  say 
thus  much  by  way  of  comment  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  distinguished  Senator,  and  to 
give  a  brief  expression  of  the  views  which  were 
entertained  by  his  constituents,  and  himself,  on 
this  important  subject.  Of  the  opinions  of  even 
his  own  associates  he  was  uninformed.  But 
he  was  desirous  that  this  negotiation  sliould 
be  intrusted  to  the  Executive.  Let  us  stand 
ready  in  advance,  if  necessary,  to  strengthen 
his  hands,  so  that  if  the  blow  must  fall,  it  may, 
in  its  id\\  strike  on  the  very  sensorium  of  the 
enemy,  where  it  will  be  most  seriously  felt. 

In  reference  to  California,  did  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan  speak  as  he  did  with  a 
view  of  conciliating  Great  Britain,  and,  by  thus 
soothing  her  feelings,  paving  the  way  for  our 
Government  to  bring  this  negotiation  to  a 
favorable  issue?  When  he  reaches  out  one 
hand  to  Oregon,  and  in  the  other  holds  Cali- 
fornia, was  it  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this 
impression  ?  We  all  know  that  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  this  country  has  been  looked  at,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  with  deep  jealousy  and 
mistrust.  This  is  proved  by  too  many  circum- 
stances to  admit  of  a  doubt  Do  we  propose 
to  obtain  California  ?  It  would,  in  that  case, 
be  quite  as  wise  and  judicious  if  the  Executive 
would  bring  the  project  to  maturity  without 
publishing  it  abroad — to  make  it  the  theme  of 
speculation  and  controversy,  by  announcing  it 
here  witli  the  affected  design  of  stimulating  the 
President,  and,  in  effect,  setting  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  to  work  in  anticipation  of  our  pur- 
pose, and  affording  them  the  opportunity  to 
counteract  it.  The  interference  of  tliese  powers 
in  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to  me  quite  as 
insulting  and  as  offensive  a  movement  as  it  was 
to  any  other  man  in  the  country.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  had  the  right  to  do  as  they 
dfid.  He  would,  however,  go  a  step  further, 
and  say,  that,  beyond  the  rights  and  possessions 
which  they  now  have  on  this  coiitiaent,  it  wa^ 


the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rise  up 
and  oppose  every  furtlier  attempt  at  the  coloni- 
zation of  portions  of  this  continent  by  any 
power  that  now  exists  under  the  sun. 

He  trusted  that  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  permit  these  resolutions  to  lie 
over  for  the  present ;  and  he  would  now  move 
that  their  further  consideration  be  postponed 
till  to-morrow. 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  motion,  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Allen  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pbbsident  :  I  hope  the  resolutions  will 
pass — ^pass  without  the  obstruction  of  a  solitary 
vote.  They  are  resolutions  which  address 
grave  subjects  of  inquiry  to  the  attention  of 
those  committees  which,  by  the  standing  rules 
of  the  body,  the  Senate  institute  with  a  view 
of  taking  cognizance  of  these  subjects.  Now 
that  these  resolutions  are  introduced — ^now 
that  they  have  been  brought  forward  for  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  the  nation,  by  being 
upon  the  journal  of  the  body,  their  rejection 
by  the  Senate  would  do  more  to  paralyze  the 
energies  of  this  country  than  any  one  act  that 
is  within  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  perform. 
These  resolutions  are  predicated  upon  the  idea 
that  the  state  of  our  home  defences  in  the 
present  aspect  of  our  foreign  affedrs  is  such  as 
to  require  that  the  attention  of  Congress  should 
be  turned  to  the  national  defences.  The  rejec- 
tion of  these  resolutions  will  not  change  those 
foreign  relations ;  but  will  be  virtually  a  declar- 
ation upon  the  part  of  the  Senate,  that  they 
will  not  even  prepare  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise  out  of  our  foreign  relations.  Then, 
let  me  ask,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  United  States  ?  Great  Britain  is  a  power 
whose  policy,  as  well  as  whose  general  history, 
is  known  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world, 
and  needs  not  to  be  defined.  Great  Britain  is 
a  power  who.  conducts  her  negotiations  with 
a  fleet  upon  the  coast  of  the  power  with  whom 
she  negotiates ;  ever  ready  to  settle  questions 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  words,  by  resorting 
in  practice  to  the  ancient  Gallic  maxim  of  cast- 
ing a  sabre  into  the  scale.  The  United  States, 
as  has  been  very  wisely  observed  by  the  able 
and  greatly  experienced  Senator  from  Michigan, 
is,  by  the  very  circumstances  arising  out  of  our 
institutions,  always  unprepared  for  the  terrible 
emergency  of  wai\  We  have  no  standing  army, 
in  the  European  sense  of  that  term.  We  have, 
however,  a  standing  militia, — a  nation  with  a 
military  organization. 

The  wise  object  of  these  resolutions  is,  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  the  martial  force  of  the  coimtry  in  its 
three  great  divisions — of  the  militia,  the  army, 
and  the  navy.  This  has  been  regarded  on  the 
other  side  as  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  Why,  sir,  if  these  resolutions  had 
beeA  offered  in  any  state  of  this  negotiation, 
they  would  have  been  perfectly  innocent,  and 
constituted  not  the  slightest  ground  of  offence 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
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Suppose  we  were  in  no  danger,  either  in  the 
present  or  the  future,  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  country;  suppose  we 
enjoyed  the  most  uninterrupted  peace  for  the 
present,  and  the  most  substantial  guaranty  of 
peace  for  the  future :  would  there  be  any  im- 
propriety in  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
naval  material  in  our  dock-yards  and  naval 
stores?  Would  there  be  any  impropriety  in 
inquiring  into  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of 
the  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  country  ? 
Would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States?  None,  I  presume.  Why,  then,  is  it 
deemed  so  exceedingly  unwise  to  institute 
such  inquiries  now  ?  Is  it  meant  to  be  insinu- 
ated that  we  are  afraid  to  prepare  for  our  own 
defence,  because  we  happen  to  be  engaged  in 
controversy  with  a  power,  who  boasts  of 
stretching  its  gigantic  arms  over  the  whole 
habitable  globe?  Are  we  not  to  be  per- 
mitted even  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  ready 
to  receive  a  column  of  British  bayonets  in  this 
controvei*sy  ?  Are  we  ready  to  receive  fifty 
sail  of  battle  ships  forwarded  by  England  to 
our  ports  ?  We  cannot  ask  these  questions,  it 
seemg.  Why?  Because  it  is  a  movement 
actually  looking  to  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
between  the  two  nations. 

We  had  another  difficulty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  has  been  suspended — not  settled — ^by  the 
treaty  of  1842.  While  that  treaty  was  pend- 
ing, at  the  very  stand  I  now  occupy  I  said  that 
it  contained  more  seeds  of  discord  than  the  dis- 
cord it  professed  to  silence.  Pending  the  nego- 
tiation, and  the  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
north-east  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  what  did  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  do  in  reference  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  national  defences?  They  did  not 
stop  at  inquiring— sending  resolutions  of  in- 
quiry to  their  several  committees  as  to  the  eti- 
ciency  of  the  defensive  means  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  they  embodied  the  national  will  and 
the  national  strength  in  the  form  of  a  solemn 
law,  with,  I  believe,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  And  what  was 
that  law  ?  Let  me  read  its  title :  "  An  act  liv- 
ing to  the  President  of  the  United  States  addi- 
tional powers  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
States,  in  certain  cases,  against  invasion,  and 
for  other  purposes."  That  act  bears  date  8d 
March,  1889.  One  of  its  provisions,  the  first 
one,  declares : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  enforce  by  arms  her  claims  to  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Maine  which  is  now  in  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
is  authorized  to  employ  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  portions  of 
the  militia  as  he  may  deenv  advisable  to  caA  into 
service." 

Another  section  of  that  act  authorizes  the 
call  by  the  President  of  fifty  thousand  volun- 


teers; and  another  section  places  $10,000,000 
at  the  discretion  of  the  United  States.  Then 
another  section  completes  the  work,  and  places 
the  entire  military  resources  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  That  was  what 
was  done  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1889,  in 
reference  to  this  very  power  with  whom  we 
are  now  negotiating. 

It  was  the  act  of  the  Homan  Senate,  on  the 
approach  of  any  great  national  danger,  to  pass 
a  resolution  conferring  upon  one  of  the  consuls 
similar  powers.  Under  that  system  the  consul 
was  armed  with  the  entire  monetary  and  martial 
forces  of  the  republio  to  enable  him  to  meet  the 
emergency.  In  fact,  he  was  created  a  dictator, 
but  for  a  limited  time ;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  not 
without  some  feelings  of  alarm  that  I  heard 
this  act  first  read  in  the  Senate,  conferring  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  by  the  nnanimous  vote  of  this 
body,  powers  equivalent  to  those  conferred  on 
the  Roman  consuls,  by  which  they  were  clothed 
with  dictatorial  authority  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Nobody  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, expected  at  that  time  that  Great  Britain 
wonld  treat  this  act  as  an  act  of  war.  Nobody 
supposed  that  the  passage  of  such  an  act, 
although  it  was  the  strongest  passed  under  this 
Government,  wonld  be  of  itself  a  provoking 
cause  of  war.  The  act  passed.  The  negotia- 
tion and  the  question  in  dispute  was  suspended 
for  the  time.  Now,  what  is  the  case?  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sets  forth  in  his 
annual  Message  to  Congress  the  state  of  the 
negotiation,  so  far  as  negotiation  it  could  be 
called,  up  to  the  withdraw^  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  their  last  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Government.  He  ad- 
monishes ns  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  noth- 
ing has  been  accomplisliea  by  negotiation ;  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  this  state  of 
affairs,  rises  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and 
does  what  every  Senator  does  every  session  of 
Congress — amoves  for  a  committee  of  inquiry ; 
and  for  that,  it  seems,  he  has  incurred  the  im- 
plied censure  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Sir,  the  resolution  cornea  well 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 
It  comes  well  because  he  has  the  double  expe- 
rience of  war  and  peace,  individually ;  because 
his  age  and  character  were  calculated  to  give  to 
his  movement  importance  which  would  com- 
men4  these  resolutions  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  committee  to  whom  they  were  to  be 
addressed.  Is  it,  then,  possible,  I  would  ask, 
that  we  have  arrived  at  that  humiliating  con- 
dition that  the  American  Congress  is  afraid — 
afraid  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  efficiency 
of  the  martial  forces  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  the  country?  I  hope  not. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  treated 
his  question  as  though  it  were  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  He  says  he  is  disposed  to 
trust  all  this  subject  to  the  President  What 
subject  does  he  mean  ?  The  negotiation  ?  We 
see  by  the  President's  Message,  that  he  has 
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gone  about  as  far  as  he  can  go.  The  Senator 
must  then  mean  that  the  snbjeot-matter  of 
these  resolutions  is  to  be  trusted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Man  GUM.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me, 
I  will  make  myself  better  understood  by  him. 
The  President  understands  the  whole  state  of 
this  question;  and  from  him  I  desire  all  iu- 
quiries  into  the  state  of  our  armaments  to  pro- 
ceed; not  from  subordinates,  but  from  the 
Executive  itself. 

Mr.  Oass.  The  Senator  uses  the  term  sub- 
ordinates.   May  I  ask  to  whom  he  refers? 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  mean  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, with  whom  the  heads  of  committees 
must  necessarily  have  communication. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understood  him,  sir,  precisely 
as  he  has  now  stated.  He  desires  that,  before 
Congress  moved,  the  President  should  recom- 
mend military  preparations.  Now,  so  far  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren  having  recommended  the  mili- 
tary preparation  authorized  in  the  act  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  the  moderation 
of  his  whole  character,  that  he  was  absolutely 
astounded  when  he  heard  this  power  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  Did  he  ask  Congress  to 
place  the  entire  militia  of  the  country  at  his 
beck  and  call  ?  Did  he  ask  Congress  to  give 
him  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  during  the  recess  of  the  session  ? 
Did  he  ask  Congress  to  place  ten  millions  of 
money  at  his  disposal?  No.  He  communi- 
cated the  facts  to  Congress  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  relations,  and  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiation, and  then  Congress  proceeded,  as  was 
its  duty,  to  judge  what  legislation  should  follow 
on  that  disdos^  state  of  facts.  What  did  tke 
President  do  in  the  present  case  ?  He  follows 
a  similar  course  to  that  which  has  heretofore 
been  pursued ;  and  now  it  is  our  business  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  judging,  together 
with  the  President,  of  what  the  emergency 
requires  in  regard  to  our  national  defences. 
Nothing  can  be  more  innocent,  noUiing  more 
judicious,  nothing  more  necessary,  than  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  had  supposed, 
especially  after  the  able  exposition  of  the 
mover,  showing  the  necessity  of  their  pas- 
sage, that  they  would  have  passed  with  tiiie 
unanimous  concurrence  of  this  body. 

And  now  I  will  conclude  with  the  expression 
of  my  sincere  gratification  at  hearing  one,  and 
the  most  prominent,  perhaps,  of  all- the  obser- 
vations that  dropped  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He  told  us  that 
should  war  ever  come,  there  was  a  spirit  in  the 
^country  able  to  make  it  powerful  enough  to 
oope,  not  only  with  Great  Britain,  but  with  the 
whole  European  world  in  arms.  He  told  us 
that  should  any  declaration  of  war  be  passed 
by  Congress,  from  that  moment  an  anti-war 
man  would  not  be  found  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Abchxb.  The  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  honorable  Senator  were — what?    Besolu- 


tions  directing  committees  to  inquire  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  national  defences. 
Not  one  of  these  committees,  to  whom  these 
inquiries  were  directed,  had  yet  been  appointed. 
Whilst,  therefore,  neither  he  nor  any  one  here 
or  in  the  country  could  have  any  objection  to 
the  objects  or  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions, 
he  desired,  with  all  deference  to  the  better 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to  give 
some  reasons  why  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  press  their  adoption  at  this 
moment.  How  far  was  this  course  consistent 
with  the  usages  or  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  ? 
What  the  occasion  for  this  prurient  or  this 
apprehensive  sensibility,  which  could  not  wait 
for  the  ordinary  forms  of  proceeding,  but  ran 
ahead  of  them  to  make  exhibition  of  a  subU- 
mated  patriotism  ?  The  appointment  of  the 
committees  had  already  been  delayed  for  the  un- 
usual period  of  two  weeks.  The  inquiries  pro- 
posed could  not  precede  their  appointment. 
Were  these  committees  supposed  to  require  a 
premature  instigation  to  the  discharge  of  what, 
independently  of  these  resolutions,  would  con- 
stitute their  appropriate  functions  ?  The  com- 
mittees would  be  composed  of  a  controlling 
minority  of  the  political  friends  of  the  honor- 
able Senator.  The  full  power  to  shape  recom- 
mendations and  tlie  just  province  would  be 
theirs.  Why  anticipate  an  imputation  of  their 
dereliction  of  duty?  Was  this  precipitance 
the  way  to  impress  respect  or  forbearance  on 
the  great  iniipical  power,  who  was  held  up  to 
us  in  such  terrors  of  rapacity  and  violence? 
Was  exemption  from  rupture,  any  more  than 
dignity,  to  be  realized  from  this  splutter  of 
patriotic  emotion  ? 

Mr.  Mangttm.  I  rise  to  call  the  Senator  to 
order. 

Mr.  Aboher  proceeded.  His  remarks  had  no 
particular  reference  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  was  speaking  to  what  concerned 
us  all — ^the  usages  of  the  Senate,  the  character 
of  the  country ;  which  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
compromised  by  the  precipitancy  of  these  reso- 
lutions. He  was  known  to  have  no  relations 
with  the  present  Executive,  but  he  was  free  to 
avow  his  approval  of  the  course  which  the 
Executive  had  taken  on  this  question  of  Ore- 
gon ;  and  was  he  to  show  his  respect  for  that 
course  by  refusing  to  confide  the  recommenda- 
tions which  might  be  required  by  the  occasion 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Executive?  He  felt, 
therefore,  reluctance,  in  this  view,  to  give  his 
acquiescence  to  the  precipitate  course  proposed, 
because  it  implied  a  diffidence  which  the  action 
of  the  Executive  had  not  warranted,  in  its 
observance  and  recommendation  of  the  ftirther 
action  which  might  be  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gency of  the  crisis.  To  this  branch  of  the 
Government  it  belonged  to  m^e  suggestion 
of  the  occasion  for  new  defences  and  prepara- 
tions. This  was  the  branch  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  information  as  well  as  cog- 
nizance, in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.    Was  there  author*' 
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ity  for  supposing  that  it  had  not  discharged  its 
duty,  or  that  it  would  not,  at  the  proper  time, 
by  communicating  information  of  the  occasion 
for  preparations,  such  as  the  resolutions  had  in 
contemplation,  and  estimates,  too,  as  respected 
their  amount?  Neither  was  he  disposed  to 
convey  distrust  of  the  just  action  of  this  body, 
at  the  proper  juncture.  The  instigation  of 
these  resolutions  was  not  wanted  to  our  action. 
"What  purpose  were  they  then  intended  to  serve 
in  tJiis  premature  and  irregular  mode  of  exhi- 
bition ?  Were  we  to  display  a  patriotism  too 
ebullient  to  be  expressed  by  formal  modes  of 
proceeding,  too  sensitive  to  wait  on  the  sug- 
gestive office  of  the  Executive  ? 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  Question. 
Suppose  the  result  of  this  debate  should  be  to 
impress  the  idea  that  war  is  inevitable :  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  public  funds  ?  Will 
you  not  impair  the  fortunes  of  thousands  at  a 
single  blow?  This  debate  will  be  wafted  to 
the  remotest  bounds  of  the  country.  Can  any 
one  imagine  the  horror  that  will  prevail  in  the 
bosoms  of  thousands  at  the  supposition,  for  a 
small  strip  of  territory,  almost  absolutely  worth- 
less and  barren,  two  civilized  nations  are  to  be 
plunged  into  the  miseries  of  warfare  ?  Would 
it  not  be  astounding  that  for  an  object  so  incon- 
siderable two  great  nations  should  rush  into  an 
act  of  such  criminality  ?  What  will  be  said, 
when  this  debate  goes  forth,  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  dominant  party,  who  could  not  wait  the 
recommendation  from  the  proper  quarter,  and 
then  make  the  required  appropriation;  but 
who,  in  the  absence  of  such  recommendation, 
and  before  the  committees  are  organized, 
precipitate  themselves  into  a  warlike  attitude 
— for  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  this  very 
discussion,  even  at  this  stage,  is  fraught  with 
incalculable  mischief.  We  shall  have  commu- 
nicated anxiety  and  horror  to  thousands,  and 
all  this  that  we  may  exhibit  our  patriotism. 
Sir,  if  the  resolutions  are  pressed  I  shall  vote 
for  them ;  because,  if  we  are  to  have  war  with 
the  greatest  power  on  which  the  sun  ever 
shone,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  preparation.  When  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands 
it,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  make  any  and  every 
sacrifice.  My  constituents  live,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  What  will  be 
their  destiny?  Sir,  we  heard  last  year  that 
Great  Britain  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  steam- 
vessels  of  war.  There  is  not  a  river,  bay,  or 
creek,  but  may  be  perforated  by  those  vessels, 
in  that  part  of  the  Southern  country. 

That  region  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  per- 
forated  by  navigable  streams,  and  open  to  every 
form  of  vessels,  as  well  as  large  intrusion  by 
the  instrumentality  of  steam.  Hold  up  to  view 
the  map  of  the  entire  south  Atlantic  sea-board, 
and  it  presented  to  the  eye  nearly  as  much 
water  as  land — mere  strips  of  country,  inter- 
sected by  streams  in  all  mrections  pervious  to 


invasion.  The  larger  cities  might  be  made  safe 
by  large  military  force,  under  expensive  per- 
manent embodiment ;  but  the  less  considerable 
towns,  the  villages,  the  farms,  what  would  be 
their  condition  of  exposure?  Would  any  be 
lefb  exempt?  The  habitations  laid  in  ashes, 
the  property  plundered,  and  escape  of  the 
marauders  before  any  resisting  force  could  be 
assembled ;  fears  of  the  proprietors  to  return 
and  restore  their  habitations,  the  succession  of 
the  same  disasters  staring  them  in  the  face. 
These  were  to  be  the  consequences — ^this  the 
scene  and  the  history  to  be  exhibited. 

All  this  he  was  willing,  if  occasion  required, 
to  incur.  And  what  was  to  be  the  occasion  f 
We  were  three  thousand  miles  from  Oregon — a 
slender  population,  deserting  the  homes  of  their 
fathers,  and  seven  hundred  million  acres  of 
land,  better  than  they  were  to  find,  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  the  price.  This  was  the  population 
which  we  must  follow,  with  any  expense,  never 
to  be  compensated ;  and  for  which,  reckless  of 
consequences  as  well  as  cost,  we  were  to  plunge 
into  war,  unprecedented  in  the  injury  it  must 
on  both  sides  inflict.  Strange  doctrine  this! 
that  the  Government  must  control  a  vagrant 
population,  escaping  with  no  request  or  author- 
ity, but  be  controlled  by  it,  even  to  the  extent 
of  war  the  most  destructive. 

It  was  for  this  country,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  we  were  invited  to  war.  Cer- 
tainly, if  any  principle  of  national  honor  should 
be  found  to  demand  it,  this  was  right.  He 
believed,  however,  that  there  was  no  such  prin- 
ciple involved  as  yet  well  founded,  nor  prospect 
of  war.  There  was  no  danger  unless — what  ? 
unless  war  should  be  provoked,  and  made  in- 
evitable by  language  and  conduct  on  the  floors 
of  this  House  ana  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress. He  believed  in  his  conscience  that 
if  negotiations  were  left  to  be  carried  on 
between  the  two  Governments,  there  would  be 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  as  to  the  result. 
He  thought  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  willing  to  confide  in 
the  Executive.  He  himself,  though  he  had 
come  here  oppressed  with  a  leaden  load  of 
anxiety,  was  now  thoroughly  relieved.  He 
approved  of  the  tone  of  the  Message  to  Con- 
gress, and  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  distinctly  expressing  his  approval  of  it ;  and 
he  hoped  the  Senate  and  the  country  would  be 
observant  of  the  fact,  that  they  were  content 
with  the  language  of  the  Executive,  and  the 
only  opposition  or  distrust  emanated  from  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Cass  was  about  to  reply  to  Mr.  Abohxb, 
when  a  message  was  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  informing  the  Senate  that 
resolutions  of  respect  had  been  passed  in  memory 
of  the  late  Joseph  H.  Petton,  of  Tennessee,  a 
member  of  the  House. 

Death  of  Joseph  H,  Peyton, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Makoum,  the  subject  under 
discussion  was  then  informally  passed  over, 
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and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideratioii 
of  the  message  just  received. 

Mr.  Jabnigan.  Mr.  President:  I  know  I 
shall  perform  a  duty,  in  its  occasion  as  u  a  wel- 
come to  the  Senate  as  it  is  painful  to  me,  in  the 
announcement  now  made  of  the  death  of  a 
coUeague,  known  to  most  of  ns,  and  worthy  to 
have  been  personally  dear  to  all — the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Peyton,  a  member  of  the  last,  and 
a  member  elect  to  the  present  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
He  died  at  his  home,  in  Sumner  county,  on  the 
12th  day  of  November  last ;  and  thoagh  already 
arrived  at  no  slight  distinction,  and  ripe  for  yet 
higher  ones,  was  scarcely  beyond  the  age  at 
which,  in  some  famous  commonwealths,  youth 
was  considered  just  at  an  end,  and  the  man 
and  the  citizen  to  have  barely  begun. 

I  have  repeatedly,  sir,  shared  sincerely  in 
these  solemn  offerings  of  respect  paid  by  these 
bodies  towards  their  departed  members,  by  a 
custom  not  less  befitting  their  dignity  than 
their  feelings.  The  observance  is  one  of  which 
the  deeper  uses,  when  they  come,  must  touch 
ns  too  closely  not  to  waken  up  the  better 
thoughts  which  our  conflicts  here  banish  but 
too  much — tlie  personal  charities  and  affections 
that  should ,  adorn  public  life  as  they  sweeten 
private.  In  common  with  those  around  me  I 
nave  often  borne  a  part  in  these  becoming 
tributes  of  individual  and  of  public  regrets; 
but  it  had  thus  far  been  my  gooa  fortune  rather 
to  yield  deserved  honors  to  the  public  servants 
of  other  States,  than  to  ask  them  towards  one 
from  my  own.  If,  theretbre,  there  be  any  art 
in  commemorating  the  dead,  I  esteem  myself 
happy  in  that  he,  of  whom  I  am  now  to  speak, 
was  such,  that  even  my  poor  skill  can  do  his 
memory  no  dishonor,  since  it  limits  me  to  that 
panegyric  alone  which  he  desired — ^the  simple 
truth,  spoken  in  the  sincerest  affection.  He 
needs  no  higher  praise ;  and  that,  at  least,  I 
am  capable  of  uttering. 

Of  a  generous  race,  which  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  State  where  they  first  settled, 
and  much  more  remotely  still  in  that  of  tiie 
mother  country,  bad  been  distinguished  for 
its  gallant  and  good  deeds  and  its  excellent 
abilities,  Mr.  Peyton  had  inherited  their  high 
qualities,  and  brought  them  to  a  public  service 
when,  young  as  he  was,  and  brief  as  was  his 
career,  he  had  already  made  them  strongly  felt. 
No  man  could  be  braver,  no  man  sincerer ;  and 
the  force  of  his  character  was  completed  by  an 
understanding  highly  vigorous  and  just,  as  well 
as  excellently  cultivated.  Nor  were  his  proper- 
ties less  kindly  and  gentle  in  the  private  affairs 
of  life,  than  manly  and  commanding  in  what- 
ever of  difficulty  or  duty  called  them  up  to 
exertion.  Not  originally  destined  for  the  public 
part  in  the  honorable  outset  of  which  he  has 
fallen,  he  was  led  to  it  by  the  early  and  general 
return  which  his  labors  in  a  different  sphere 
had  spread  around  him,  and  the  assurance  of 
talent  as  well  as  worth  which  they  had  created. 
Such  had,  no  doubt,  softened  into  the  warmest 


and  kindliest  sensibilities  a  nature  originally 
fiery,  and  eminently  fit  for  arms  and  action. 
The  love  which  he  thus  spread  around  him, 
gave  him,  with  reputation,  an  unsolicited  popu- 
larity ;  and  politics  sought  him  out  as  so  many 
others  go  in  quest  of  them. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  here,  though  little 
in  haste,  before  he  had  done  more  silent  and 
real  service,  to  captivate  the  public  attention 
in  harangue,  he  had  sufficiently  shown  in  speech 
the  vehemence  and  force  of  his  capacity,  and 
his  power  to  deal  most  effectually  with  large 
topics  of  public  debate;  nor  in  his  personal 
demeanor  had  he  made  less  felt  the  native 
urbanity  and  rectitude  of  a  spirit  as  good  as  it 
was  fervid. 

All  this,  Mr.  President,  and  more,  which  I 
might  well  recite,  but  that  my  plain  task, 
which  is  monumental,  not  biographic,  is  over. 
Almost,  as  I  have  said,  a  youth,  except  in  the 
fast-formed  maturity  of  his  abilities  and  char- 
acter, he  has  paid,  amidst  the  tears  of  much 
friendship  and  love,  the  inevitable  debt.  Faults, 
of  course,  like  the  best,  he  had ;  but  I  had 
scarcely  discovered  them.  I  am  sure  his  only 
ones  were  of«a  noble  sort — defects  springing  up 
out  of  his  virtues.  I  need  seek  no  further  to 
draw  either  from  that  dread  abode  where  they 
now  repose,  "  the  bosom  of  His  father  and  his 
God." 

Pennit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  following  resolutions : 

Besolved,  That  the  Senate  have  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  Uouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Peyton,  a  representative  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Resolved  unanimowlyy  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days. 

Resolved^  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  Senate  thereupon  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  December  16,  1845. 
ITational  Defence. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Cass,  being 
the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  NiLEs.  These  resolutions  themselves 
were  upon  the  table  as  presenting  a  mere  sub* 
ject  of  inquiry  or  instruction  to  their  own 
committees ;  and  he  presumed  that  they  would 
have  passed  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
observation,  were  they  not,  from  the  known 
state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  from  the 
debate  which  sprung  up  in  a  desultory  manner, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  adopt- 
ing those  resolutions,  independently  of  their 
influence  on  this  body.    He  held,  therefore, 
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maiuly,  that  the  sentiments  expressed  on  this 
suhject  hj  his  friends  were  right,  bat  that  the 
question  should  have  come  up  in  some  other 
form ;  and  he  candidly  admitted  that,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  debate,  these  resolutions 
did  present  somewhat  a  war  aspect — covering, 
as  thej  did,  the  whole  ground  of  our  national 
means  of  defence,  naval  and  military.  When 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  debate  which 
followed  their  presentation,  and  the  disposition, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  on  the  other  side  to  make 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  preliminary  step 
to  put  the  country  in  an  attitude  of  war,  and 
that  no  other  alternative  was  left,  his  friends 
were  placed  in  a  position  he  was  not  willing  to 
sanction.  He  should  vote  for  the  resolutions, 
fdthough  it  was  more  in  conformity  with  his 
views  that  they  should  not  be  presented  in  such 
a  form;  but,  as  they  were  introduced,  he 
thought  a  much  worse  consequence  would 
result  from  voting  against  them.  As  the  sub- 
ject was  so  connected  with  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  and  had  been  debated,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  looking,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  question.  He  did  not,  however,  propose 
to  go  into  it  at  any  length.  » 

The  question  now  submitted  to  them  was, 
"What  had  Congress  to  do  with  the  controversy 
in  its  present  state  ?  Was  it  our  province  to 
act?  or  was  it  more  proper  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  the  negotiation  which 
was  in  his  charge?  If  he  understood  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mangttm,) 
— who  took  occasion,  from  his  position,  very 
properly  to  profess  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  Executive  in  this  matter,  and  so  much  con- 
fidence, if  he  understood  the  Senator  correctly, 
that  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
with  him,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  the 
Senate  to  do — it  appeared  to  him  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  mistaken  the  position 
assumed  by  the  President  in  the  Message.  In- 
stead of  the  matter  being  with  the  Executive, 
and  not  with  them,  he  understood  it  as  directly 
the  reverse.  It  was  no  longer  with  the  Execu- 
tive, but  with  them.  Great  or  small,  ^e 
responsibility  was  with  them,  and  the  greater 
responsibility  devolved  on  them.  The  Presi- 
dent had  made  a  concession  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  British  Plenipotentiary,  who, 
without  submitting  any  new  proposition,  suf- 
fered the  negotiation,  on  his  part,  to  drop. 
The  negotiation,  therefore,  had  been  brought 
to  a  close.  He  had  heard  no  objection  to  the 
course  of  the  Executive  in  making  this  con- 
cession; although  some  were  of  opinion  that 
he  had  yielded  too  much.  But,  having  ©on- 
ceded  so  much,  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end. 
Could  the  Executive  do  more  ?  Did  gentlemen 
wish  to  make  further  concessions  ?  He  would 
not  do  injustice  to  them  by  such  a  supposition. 
He  repeated,  the  question  had  passed  from  tlie 
hands  of  the  Executive  to  them,  and  they  were 
now  called  on  to  act  in  relation  to  it.  And  what 
ought  to  be  their  action  ?  That  was  the  great 
question  for  them  to  consider.    The  President  | 


himself  had  reoonmiended  certain  things  to  be 
done  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  controversy ; 
and  he  took  the  recommendation — ^not  becauBe 
the  President  had  advised  them  to  do  certain 
things — not  wholly  for  that  reason,  but  because 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  state  of  the  con- 
troversy required  that  they  should  be  done. 
Whether  or  not  we  were  now  pursuing  the 
proper  course,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  now  too 
fate  to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  a  di»- 
tinguished  Senator  (Mr.  Calhoun)  not  yet  in 
his  seat,  to  let  the  matter  rest  in  a  condition  of 
"masterly  inactivity."  That  time  had  gone 
by.  We  are  now  called  on  by  a  new  state  of 
circumstances  to  act.  The  present  aspeot  of 
the  controversy  forces  action  upon  U8|  and 
every  one  must  see  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  question  must  be  settled.  Our  citi- 
zens had  gone  -to  settle  the  country  of  Oregon, 
and  claimed  our  protection.  Every  man  must 
therefore  see  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
question  must  be  settled.  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  seemed  to  think  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  question  to  be  settled. 
The  controversy  had  been  brought;  to  a  point — 
broken  off  for  the  present.  And  now,  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Should  they  recede  ?  That 
they  could  not  do.  They  must  do  something, 
for  it  had  already  been  ascertained  that  the  Exec- 
utive could  do  nothing  more ;  and  it  remained 
for  Congress  to  act.  But  what  should  they  do? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  duty  was  plain — ^they 
must  at  least  assert  their  rights,  ana  take  tsa<it 
action  as  the  position  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  the  territory  required.  In  relation 
to  Oregon,  tlte  President  had  recommended 
that  they  should  hold  on  to  all  the  right  they 
could,  consistently  with  existing  treaties,  and 
that  they  take  steps  to  disembarrass  themselves 
from  all  entanglements,  and  then  assert  our 
entire  rights  over  the  territory.  All  they  could 
do  now,  while  these  treaties  exist,  was  to  pur- 
sue the  course  recommended ;  and  that  was,  to 
go  at  least  as  far  as  to  assert  our  jurisdiction, 
as  had  been  done  by  Great  Britain.  That 
Government  had  extended  their  laws  over  their 
ownisubjects  in  the  territory,  and  had  virtually 
annexed  it  to  Canada.  Congress  were,  then, 
he  thought,  called  on  to  do  the  same  for  our 
citizens,  who  were  every  day  going  there  in 
large  numbers;  and  they  demanded  at  oar 
hands  protection.  Could  we  abandon  them? 
No ;  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States;, 
and  by  removing  they  did  not  forfeit  their 
clann  to  our  protection.  We  must  either  aban- 
don our  claims  to  that  territory,  or  take  meas- 
ures to  protect  tliem.  One  of  these  we  must 
do.  Congress  Tf  as  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  ex- 
tending over  them  our  jurisdiction.  We  can 
go  thus  far,  and  yet  avoid  any  danger  of  war. 
The  President  also  recommends  another  step ; 
to  give  the  notice  provided  for  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  in  this  way  terminate  the  joint  occu- 
pation— ^yes,  the  joint  occupation.  What  could 
have  been  the  object  of  this  joint  occupancy 
beyond  that  of  a  mere  temporary  provision  ? 
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€k>nld  it  have  been  supposed  tbat  two  separate 
jnrisdictioDS  could  be  sustained  in  the  same 
ooantry?    Oertainly  not.    It  must  have  been 
a  mere  temporary  proTision,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
preserving  peace  among  those  who  inhabited 
the  territory.  .  That  state  of  things  had  gone 
by.    The  country  had  now  become,  or  was 
rapidly  becoming,  settled  and  civilized,  and 
reqait^ed  a  different  action  \  we  must  now  neces- 
sarily have  the   exclusive  jurisdiction.    The 
President  recommends  that  both  parties  be 
restored  to  their  original  position.    This  he 
was  prepared  for,  but  he  did  not  regard  it  as 
necessarily  leading  to  a  rupture.    Not  so.    He 
regarded  it,  on  tne  contrary,  as  necessary  to 
preserve  peace;  but  he  thought  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  adopt  other  measures  looking  to  the 
possibility  of  an  unfavorable  result.    It  was  an 
old,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  wise  maxim 
'—^  In  peace  prepare  for  war ;"  and  he  wi^ed 
to  see  the  country  put  in  the  best  state  of 
defence.    Great  Britain  was  always  prepared ; 
she  had  in  her  possessions  in  every  part  of  the 
world  an  extensive  navy  and  strong  armament, 
and  was  always  in  a  condition  for  war ;  but  we 
were  differently  situated.    If  war  should  be 
inevitable,  however,  it  would  be  great  folly  in 
VB  not  to  prepare  for  the  worst.    He  viewed 
these  resolutions  as  preliminary  to  putting  the 
country  in  a  proper  state  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  war,  if  we  are  required  to  meet  it.    And 
why  not?    It  had  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  he  wished  the  matter 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.    It 
was  no  longer  there.    And  as  war  may  be  the 
result,  we  should,  with  reasonable  foresight, 
prepare  for  the  worst.    But,  for  one,  he  not 
only  hoped  and  desired  peace,  but  believed  that 
we  should  preserve  it.    He  would  go  further ; 
for  himself,  he  considered  the  question  settled 
the  moment  either  party  renews  the  proposition 
of  the  49th  degree  as  the  boundary  line.    He 
believed  that  this  proposition  would  be  re- 
newed, not  on  onr  part,  but  that  Great  Britain 
would  offer  it,  when  she  found  she  could  get 
no  more,  and  that  we  were  not  to  be  Mghtened, 
bullied,  or  driven.    He   believed  that  there 
would  be  a  peaceful  termination  of  the  matter. 
The  President  had  seen  fit  to  renew  a  propon- 
tion  formerly  offered,  as  a  basis  of  compromise, 
but  it  had  been  rejected ;  and  now  it  was  a 
reasonable  course  for  Congress  to  tdce  any 
•means  to  ]mt  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence. 
If  the  question  at  issue  were  settled  without 
war,  we  would  lose  nothing,  except  a  few 
dollars,  by  our  preparations ;  but  if  not  settled 
without  war,  we  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
defend  ourselves,  and  avert  disaster  and  defeat, 
and  save  the  valuable  lives  of  our  people.    The 
course  marked  out  in  the  resolutions,  then,  was 
so  "plain  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  need  not  err  therein." 

Much  had  been  said  about  the  display  of 
patriotism,  and  some  had  intimated  that  there 
had  been  a  monopoly  of  it ;  but  he  thought 
such  ideas  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  con- 


troversy, especially  as  Senators  on  the  other 
side  had  aoznitted  that  every  thing  consistent 
with  justice  and  honor  had  been  done  by  the 
Executive,  and   moderation  and   conciliation 
were  required.    He  for  one,  hoped,  that  on  this 
question  they  would  all  act  with  a  degree  of 
unanimity.    We  wanted  no  professions  of  patri- 
otism on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  or  the  other, 
but  would  judge  of  the  patriotism  of  all  by 
their  acts  and  their  votes,  and  not  by  their  pro- 
fessions.   The  Senator  who  introduced  these 
resolutions,  (Mr.  Cass,)  had  said  that  the  two 
parties  in  England  were  united.    He  believed 
it  was  no  new  thing  in  that  country.    He 
believed  it  had  always  been  so ;  but  however 
much  they  were  united  on  questions  of  foreign 
relations,  and  questions  of  territory  or  foreign 
possessions,  he  trusted  that  we  also  were  one 
united  people ;  and  might  we  not  hope  that,  on 
this  question,  we  may  exhibit  a  similar  example 
of  union?    The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Abohbb)  was  pleased  to  remark,  yesterday^  that 
he  thought  we  could  avoid  war ;  if  not,  if  we 
were  to  have  war,  it  would  result  from  the 
proceedings  of  this  chamber.    He  (Mr.  Nilss) 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  precise  views  the 
Senator  had  of  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place.    Probably  he  alluded  to  a  spirit — 
a  war  spirit — apprehended  somewhere;   and 
that  the  adoption  of  measures  which  were 
called  for  by  the  occasion,  would  furnish  pro- 
vocation of  war,  and  that  we  should  act  m  a 
manner  so  wanting  in  moderation  and  respect 
to  Great  Britain,  that  our  own  measures  would 
necessarily  produce  war.    If  this  construction 
was  correct,  he  thought  the  Senator  would  find 
himself  mistaken,  as  far  as  this  branch  of  Con- 
gress was  concerned*    There  was  another  view 
of  the  subject.    In  whatever  spirit  measures 
were  adopted  they  would  be  sent  out  to  the 
world  more  boldly  and  fearlessly  and  with  more 
effect,  than  had  been  supposed.    If  any  thing 
they  did  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
war,  it  would  be  the  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
assertion  of  our  rights.    If,  however,  we  appre- 
hended war,  we  should   adopt  measures   to 
resist,  with  undivided  counsels.    If  we  present 
a  divided  front,  our  great  opponent  will  be  led 
to  infer  that  we  enter  into  the  controversy 
with  one-half  of  the  people  against  U9«    She 
would  believe,^  she  did  once  before,  that  half 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  with  her.    If 
any  thing,  then,  coidd  lead  to  war,  it  would  be 
the  want  of  harmony  among  ourselves.    If  we 
are  divided  by  party  lines,  that  must  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  our  efforts.    He  hoped  this 
would  not  be  the  case.    He  would  refrain  from 
any  appeal  to  his  honorable  friends  on  the 
other  side,  for  he  was  satisfied  they  understood 
the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country.    Depre-  • 
eating  war,  as  they  did,  he  hoped  they  would 
so  act  as  to  ward  pff  the  danger.    He  did  not 
w^ish  to  go  to  war.    He  would  say  nothing 
about  the  ambition  and  policy  of  tJie  nation 
with  which  it  was  to  be  waged.    Whatever 
might  be  said  on  this  subject  would  make  no 
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difference  here.  We  stood  on  oar  own  rights, 
and  pursued  our  own  course.  If  dealing  with 
a  nation  less  pow^erful,  ambitious,  and  grasp- 
ing, we  should  insist  on  our  rights ;  we  should 
not  diminish  or  relinquish  our  claims  any  sooner 
than  if  we  were  in  negotiation  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  However  powerful 
England  is,  we  were  called  on  to  unite  and  to 
defend  our  own  land.  This  was  all  that  was 
asked — ^this  was  what  we  were  capable  of  doing 
Sn  this  or  any  other  controversy.  If  war 
should  come — if  we  are  to  be  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  Great  Britain — we  are  descended 
from  the  same  stock;  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  courses  through  our  veins;  our  ann  is 
not  yet  enervated  by  a  long  possession  of 
wealth,  and  a  long  course  of  luxurious  habits ; 
and  it  may  be  our  lot  to  moke  her  realize  the 
beautiful  figure  of  tlie  poet — "  The  arrow  which 

Eierced  the  eagle's  heart,  was  feathered  from 
er  own  wing.'*  He  hoped  these  resolutions 
would  pass  with  unanimity.  Senators  would 
consider  that  the  resolutions  were  here;  and 
although  the  question  might  more  properly 
come  up  in  some  other  form,  yet,  if  they  re- 

.  ^ected  them,  we  would  be  committed  to  the 
world  as  dividing  at  the  very  outset.  He  hoped 
gentlemen  would  consider  well  before  they 
gave  their  votes.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
only  express  the  hope  that,  in  all  the  measures 
which  the  emergency  might  call  for,  our  con- 
duct ought  to  show  that,  while  we  love  peace, 
we  fear  not  war. 

Mr.  OBrrrENDBN  next  addressed  the  Senate. 
He  remarked  that,  in  the  resolutions  them- 
selves, he  perceived  nothing  objectionable,  and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  vote  for  appropriations 
which  might  be  deemed  necessary  at  any  time  to 
place  the  country  in  a  state  of  complete  defence, 
und  to  provide  against  the  possible  contingency 
of  a  war.  The  remarks,  however,  which  were 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  mover  of  these  resolutions,  gave  to  them 
a  peculiar  significance,  a  peculiar  degree  of  con- 
sequence and  importance,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  Those 
remarks,  in  fact,  according  to  his  understand- 
ing, conveyed  an  assurance,  and  from  a  very 
high  authoHty,  too,  that  war  might  now  be 
looked  upon  as  almost  inevitable ;  they  were,  as 
far  as  the  honorable  Senator  ccmild  make  them 
so,  a  declaration  of  war.  Remarks  of  that  char- 
acter were  colculated  deeply  to  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  seriously  to  disturb  the 
business  of  the  country.  He  felt  assured,  th ere- 
fore,  that  the  Senator  had  not  made  them 
unadvisedly  and  without  proper  deliberation. 
As  for  this  Government  receding  from  the  pro- 

^  positions  she  had  already  made,  the  Senator 
had  said  that  he  mentioned  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denouncing  it.  Our  position,  then,  was 
fixed;  and,  according  to  ithe  Senator  from 
Michigan,  unless  Great  Britain  thought  proper 
to  recede,  there  must  be  war.  Tlie  Senator 
had  asked.  When  did  Great  Britain  ever  re- 
cede?   But  more tlian  this:  they  were  informed 


that  the  President,  in  his  Message,  had  recom- 
mended that  notice  should  be  given  of  the 
termination  of  joint  occupancy ;  and  the  Sena- 
tor had  proceeded  to  say  that,  if  the  notice 
were  given,  war  would  be  inevitable.  They 
were,  indeed,  then,  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  hoborable  Senator,  standing  on  the  very 
verge  of  war.  And  if  the  whole  Senate  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  instead  of  adopting  a  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  which  they  were  now  called 
on  to  adopt,  they  would  at  once  employ  them- 
selves in  making  every  effort  at  preparation, 
and  putting  on  all  their  armor  without  any 
delay. 

Mr.  Cass  desired  to  explain.  He  did  not  say 
that  war  was  inevitable,  but  that  if  England, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  persisted  in  the 
practical  assertion  of  her  claim  to  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  it  would  lead  to  a  war.  He  had 
stated  yesterday,  and  he  would  repeat  it  now, 
that  he  believed  England  would  persist  in  that 
claim. 

Sir,  (continued  Mr.  Cbittendbn,)  I  do  not 
myself  believe — speaking  with  all  due  deference 
for  the  distinguished  Senator — ^that  we  are  to 
have  a  war.  I  have  never  been  able  to  realize 
to  my  mind  that  a  war  could  possibly  grow  up 
between  two  such  nations  as  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  out  of  such  a  cause.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  cannot  settle  the  boundary 
of  a  distant  strip  of  territory,  of  no  great 
value  either,  without  a  war?  Cannot  the 
diplomacy  of  the  country  settle  a  question  of 
this  sort,  w^ithout  imbruing  the  hands  of  the 
two  nations  in  blood  ?  What  is  their  wisdom 
worth — what  is  their  diplomacy  worth — if  this 
be  the  case  ?  Sir,  it  ought  to  be  settled ;  it  is 
a  discredit  to  the  two  Governments  that  it  is 
not  settled.  There  is  no  question  of  insulted 
honor — no  question  of  national  character  in* 
volved.  This  is  but  a  question  regarding  some 
portion  of  a  distant  frozen  barren  territory, 
that  has  been  in  dispute  for  thirty  or  forty 
years.  I  have  more  confidence  in  the  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  intelligence  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments than  to  suppose  it  possible  that  from 
such  a  cause  war  can  arise.  And  while  I  say 
this,  I  repeat  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mangum,)  and  the  Sen*- 
tor  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Arohsb,)  yesterday, 
that  if  war  should  come,  I  believe  we  shaU  see 
the  whole  Union  rally  round  tlie  national  stand- 
ard, united  as  a  single  man.  Before  the  actual 
occurrence  of  war,  we  may  battle  among  our- 
selves ;  but  when  it  comes,  there  is  no  neutral 
ground  to  stand  upon.  But  who  is  there  that 
aesires  a  war  ?  None,  I  trust.  All  say  it  is  to 
be  deprecated  and  avoided ;  and  I  trust  that 
every  thing  will  be  done  on  our  part  that  honor 
and  policy  permit  to  be  done  to  avoid  it. 

But  we  are  now  called  upon  to  give  notice 
of  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy ;  and 
we  are  told  that,  connected  with  other  circum- 
stances, war  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  that 
notice.    Will  it  be  so  ?    I  think  it  ought  noti 
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and  will  not,  unless  we  commit  a  very  egre- 
gious blunder.  But  if,  as  the  Senator  says,  we 
are  in  the  path  which 4eads  to  war,  let  us  march 
slowlj  and  firmlj  upon  it.  Let  us  be  firm, 
self-possessed,  and  slow.  We  shall  not  be  the 
less  formidable  to  our  enemies  while  advancing 
thus,  than  if  we  pursue  tiie  path  as  if  reckless 
of  all  consequences,  wheresoever  it  maj  lead 
us.  Let  us,  then,  if  we  are  to  give  the  notice — 
and  I  think  we  cannot  well  avoid  it — ^instead 
of  giving  the  precise  notice  indicated,  let  us 
give  notice  to  take  effect  two  years  hence :  it 
will  not  the  less  indicate  our  firmness  and  our 
determination.  Let  us  not  act  like  a  spiteful 
landlord  giving  notice  to  a  tenant,  and  limiting 
our  tenant  to  the  shortest  possible  time ;  but 
give  time  for  reflection  and  negotiation.  We 
ought  not  to  be  hasty  or  careless  of  giving  in- 
sult to  any  people,  much  less  to  those  whom 
by  character  and  by  lineage  we  resemble  so 
nearly.  The  question  of  settlement  of  mere 
matters  of  interest  may  be  diflScuIt  enough; 
but  an  insult  is  much  more  difficult  of  settle- 
ment between  two  high-spirited  nations.  Let 
us,  then,  travel  on  wiUi  a  firm  and  steady  step, 
cautiously,  boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  mani- 
festing a  willingness  to  secure  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  difficulties  in  preference  to  war. 
Mr.  Cass.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  If  the 
gentleman  will  lend  me  the  paper,  I  will  read 
what  I  did  say.  What  I  said  is  correctly 
reported  in  the  Union.  Here  it  is,  and  I  repeat 
it  as  I  find  it  here,  word  for  word : 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  shall  give  the 
notice  recoimnended  by  the  President;  for,  if  we 
do  not,  we  shall  leave  the  people  of  Oregon  with- 
out a  GoTemment,  or  with  an  impracticable  one ; 
and,  in  either  event,  the  country  is  lost  to  us,  and, 
the  notice  being  given,  in  twelve  months,  without 
an  abandonment  of  a  large  portion  of  .her  claim, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land.'' 

This  is  what  I  said,  and  what  I  now  reiterate. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  did  not  propose  to  offer 
any  opposition  whatever  to  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions^  though  he  could  not  perceive  that 
there  was  any  very  great  necessity  for  their 
adoption.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  they 
charged  the  committees  with  any  especial  new 
duty.  Inquiry  into  the  matters  here  suggested 
was  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  committees,  and 
he  did  not  think  there  were  any  extraordinary 
dreumstances  existing  which  rendered  it  neces- 
aary  on  this  occasion  to  instruct  them  by  a 
reeolntion  of  the  Senate,  or  to  stimulate  them 
in  tlie  perfbrmance  of  an  established  duty. 
Kevertbeless,  he  regretted  the  introduction  of 
these  resolutions,  combined  as  they  were  with 
the  remarks  which  the  Senator  ft*om  Michigan 
had  thought  proper  to  address  to  the  Senate, 
because  he  agreea  with  the  Senator  from  Een- 
tnoky,  that  uieir  introduction  in  that  manner 
appeared  to  give  something  to  them  of  signifi- 
cance which  would  create  unnecessary  alarm. 
Every  member  of  the  Senate  knew,  and  every 
man  of  intelligence  knew,  that  unnecessary 


alarm  and  apprehension  about  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  was  a  great  evil.  It  dis- 
turbed the  business  of  the  country ;  it  disturbed 
the  calculations  of  men ;  it  deranged  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  even,  to  a  great  extent,  changed 
the  circumstances  of  the  whole  business  of  the 
country.  This  truth  will  be  felt  more  especially 
by  every  gentleman  acquainted  or  connected 
with  Uie  sea-board.  They  all  knew  what  an 
immense  amount  of  property  was  afloat  upon 
the  ocean,  carried  there  by  our  citizeus  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  maritime  pursuits.  They 
all  knew  that  a  rumor  of  war.  or  the  breath 
of  a  rumor  of  war,  would  affect  the  value  of 
that  property.  They  all  knew  what  effect  it 
wonla  have  upon  insurances.  They  all  knew 
what  immense  amounts  of  property  on  shore 
would  be  affected  by  the  agitation  of  public 
opinion  upon  an  intimation  of  the  disturbance 
of  the  pacific  relations  existing  between  this 
country  and  foreign  States. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  there  are  two  ways  in 
either  of  which  a  Government  may  proceed — 
and  when  I  have  stated  them  I  think  it  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one  which  is  the  wisest.  We 
may,  if  we  choose,  create  alarm  and  apprehen- 
sion. We  may,  if  we  are  wiser,  cause  no 
unnecessary  alarm,  but  make  quiet,  thorough, 
just,  politic,  statesmanlike  provision  for  the 
ftiture. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  myself  to  believe  that  war 
will  grow  out  of  £is  matter,  certainly  not  im- 
mediately ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
when  I  say  that  the  recommendations  which 
the  Chief  Magistrate  has  made  to  Congress  did 
not  show  that  he  expected  war.  I  think  it 
impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  Pres- 
ident. He  does  not  expect  war.  Looking  at 
the  state  of  things  arouud  us,  and  at  what  is 
stated  by  the  Executive,  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  apprehends  any  danger. 

Sir,  I  abstain  cautiously  from  offering  any 
remark  upon  that  portion  of  the  Message  which 
refers  to  the  negotiation.  I  abstain  witb  equal 
care  from  any  remark  upon  a  correspondence 
which  has  been  published.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  whether  it  does  appear  from  that  corre- 
spondence that  negotiation  is  so  completely  and 
entirely  at  an  end  that  no  amicable  disposition 
of  the  question  may  be  looked  for  hereafter 
from  a  diplomatic  source.  It  is  enough  for  me, 
in  order  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  these 
few  remarks,  to  say,  that,  while  I  am  incapable 
of  bringing  myself  to  the  belief  that  the  Presi* 
dent  apprehends  any  immediate  danger  of  war, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  or  to  imagine, 
that  he  (the  President)  may  entertain  an  opin- 
ion similar  to  that  which  has  been  exprefsed 
this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  Connectieut. 
He  may  possibly  look  for  propositions  to  come 
from  the  other  side,  having  communicated  the 
ultimatum  of  this  Government.  Whether  it 
be  in  this  view  or  upon  other  grounds  that  the 
expectation  is  entertained,  it  is  enough  for  me 
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to  deprecate  any  false  alarm  that  may  arise  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

The  President  may  feel,  as  I  am  bound  to 
suppose  he  does  feel,  the*  full  weight  of  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  him  in  relation 
to  every  interest  of  this  country,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  interests,  the  peace  of  the  country. 
I  am  bound  to  suppose  he  understands  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  he  judges 
wisely  &s  to  the  extent  to  which  he  should  go 
in  submitting  propositions  to  Oongress.  There- 
fore, I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed,  that  he  cannot  regard  the 
present  positioA  of  affairs  as  leading  to  any 
immediate  danger  of  war. 

Acting  upon  these  conclusions,  (said  Mr.  W.,) 
and  entertaining  these  views,  all  the  regret  I 
feel  at  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions  is, 
as  I  have  said,  that,  accompanied  with  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  the  honorable  Senator 
when  he  called  them  up,  they  might  have  a 
tendency  to  create  unnecessary  alarm.  He 
trusted  that  every  member  of  tJhe  community 
would  perceive  that  it  was  necessary  to  suppress 
all  alarm ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if 
gentlemen  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for 
enlarging  the  defences  of  the  country,  for  aug- 
menting the  army  and  the  navy,  he  was  ready 
to  co-operate  with  them. 

Mr.  VV.  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope 
that,  while  they  did  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  honor  and 
the  interests  of  the  country,  they  would  abstain 
from  creating  any  unnecessary  alarm  in  the 
public  mind. 

Mr.  Bbrribn  said  he  understood  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
as  formal  resolutions  to  maintain  national 
rlglits ;  and  desired,  before  the  debate  closed, 
to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  them.  He 
agreed  with  Senators  who  had  preceded  him  in 
the  debate,  that  the  resolutions,  considered  in 
themselves,  were  particularly  harmless — an  in- 
offensive exercise  of  a  right  which  belonged  to 
every  Government.  More  than  that,  they  were 
in  themselves  wise  and  proper;  for,  at  all 
times,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  a  nation  to 
make  these  inquiries.  I^  therefore,  it  had 
pleased  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  have 
presented  them  to  the  Senate  unaccompanied 
with  any  remarks  on  presenting  them  before 
this  body,  he  (Mr.  B.)  should  have  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  voting  in  favor  of  their  adoption,  and 
would  have  cheerfcdly  acquiesced  in  them.  If 
the  subject  had  not  been  pressed,  out  of  order, 
before  any  of  the  standing  committees  had  been 
appointed — but  for  this  irregularity  of  proceed- 
ing, the  resolutions  would  have  been  entitled 
to  be  deliberately  weighed ;  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  believed  and  said  they  were 
so  important  as  to  require  adoption,  he  (Mr. 
B.)  would  have  acquiesced.  But,  in  presenting 
them,  he  had  brought  the  Senate  at  once  to  the 
whole  existing  and  unhappy  relations  between 
the  two  countries — ^the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.    In  presenting  them,  too,  he  (the  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan)  had  called  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  remarks  made  six  months  ago 
in  the  British  Parliament  by  a  leading  member 
of  that  House,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  their 
foreign  relations — which  remarks  were  uttered 
in  reference  to  the  President's  Inaugural ;  and 
the  Senator  requested  them  to  consider  these 
opinions  as  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  whole  question.  The  honor- 
able Senator  was,  therefore,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance that  would  be  attached  to  him,  and  to 
any  thing  that  might  fall  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, distinguished  as  he.  was,  not  only  as  a 
diplomatist,  but  as  a  legislator  in  the  Senate, 
and  as  a  soldier  in  the  field ;  so  that,  in  as  far 
as  the  resolutions  were  to  be  considered,  he 
might  as  well  have  had  his  remarks  incorpo- 
rated with  them.  He  might  have  begun  with 
a  distinct  allusion  to  Great  Britain.  He  might 
have  incorporated  it  in  the  resolutions  by  way 
of  preamble,  and  then  asked  their  adoption; 
and  this  course  would  have  left  no  room  for 
doubt,  none  for  conlecture  as  to  his  motives. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  mere  resolutions 
of  inquiry ;  but  the  honorable  gentleman,  by 
his  introductory  remarks,  gave  them  a  fixed- 
ness, by  applying  them  to  Great  Britain  dis- 
tinctly, and  left  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  his 
motive ;  and  if  his  views  be  correct,  he  had 
no  desire  to  disturb  our  peaceful  relations,  but 
simply  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try. He  (Mr.  B.)  fully  concurred  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  in  his  views  and  anx- 
iety not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country ; 
and  the  question  then  arose,  was  it  desirable, 
where  it  was  simply  a  question  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  such  resolutions,  to  have 
introduced  them  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. He  (Mr.  B.)  presumed  that  it  was  not 
I  necessary  to  qualify  ourselves  for  entering  into 
the  discussion  by  professions  of  patriotism. 
Presenting  the  resolutions  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  was  not  only  irregular,  but  it  was  a 
departure  from  the  establi^ed  usage  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  or  from  any  peculiar  aspect  of  iheir 
foreign  relations.  He  thought  these  consider- 
ations should  have  had  weight  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  There  was  yet  another  l^pect 
of  the  case.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  required  that  the  President  should  give 
them  information,  from  time  to  time,  on  all 
matters  of  public  moment,  and  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  their  foreign  relations.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  provision,  the  President  had 
done  this,  and  brought  before  them  in  detail 
the  whole  question  as  to  their  foreign  policy. 
He  had  also  given  his  views  very  fully,  and 
recommended  the  measures  which  he  thought 
desirable,  and  while  the  whole  of  the  Message 
remained  on  their  table,  and  before  it  was  taken 
up  for  consideration,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
called  upon  them  to  take  an  important  step  in 
relation  to  the  most  important  of  all  the  subject- 
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matter  contained  in  the  Message.  He  would 
ask  honorable  Senators,  was  this  the  usage? 
or  was  it  an  entire  departure  from  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  the  Senate  ?  The  rules  in  that 
chamber  were  adopted  by  those  who  preceded 
them ;  it  was  wise,  on  their  part,  to  adhere  to 
them,  as  they  had  been  ratified  by  experience. 
What  was  our  attitude  ?  We  have  the  Message 
of  the  Executive,  which  has  not  yet  been  refer- 
red to  any  committee—  no  committees  are  yet 
organized — ^yet  we  proceed  to  discuss  at  large 
the  most  important  of  the  topics  contained  in 
the  Message.  He  submitted  to  honorable  Sen- 
ators if  it  would  not  have  been  more  staid  and 
Smdent,  under  these  circumstances,  to  have 
elayed  this  discussion. 

There  was  yet  another  aspect  in  which  he 
wished  to  view  the  question ;  and  that  was, 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  should  also 
have  considered  the  state  of  the  pendins  nego- 
tiation on  this  subject  between  them  ana  Great 
Britain.  He  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
from  the  very  face  of  the  correspondence,  that 
the  negotiation  was  not  at  an  end.  He  based 
his  opinion  on  the  language,  if  true,  which  was 
contained  in  the  first  protocol  in  the  negotia- 
tion between  the  parties.  The  negotiation  was 
a  negotiation  that  was  entered  into  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise ;  and,  he  would  ask.  What  was 
compromise  ?  What  did  it  mean  ?  What  did 
it  admit  ?  What  did  it  exclude  ?  Compromise 
admitted  that  each  had  rights ;  but  it  excluded 
the  exclusive  claim  of  either.  They  commenc- 
ed, then,  the  negotiation  with  tlie  concession 
that  Great  Britain  had  rights  in  the  territory. 
Tliey  admitted  this  when  they  entertained  the 
proposition  of  settlement  as  to  boundary.  The 
demarcation  of  boundary  was  for  territory  mu- 
tually claimed ;  the  proposition  was  rejected ; 
and  it  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  American 
negotiator.  The  simple  act  of  withdrawal 
would  have  embarrassed  the  negotiation.  But 
this  was  not  a  simple  withdrawal,  for  the 
American  Secretary  siud  he  was  directed  by 
the  President  to  express  a  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  interruption  to  the  peace  and  har- 
mony existing  between  the  two  countries.  He 
(Mr.  B.)  would  ask,  then,  was  this  a  termina- 
tion of  the  negotiation  ?  and  was  it  the  appro- 
priate time,  when  the  negotiation  was  in  this 
delicate  position,  to  interfei*e  with  it  in  this 
manner,  and  assert  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
whole  of  this  territory  ?  He  recollected,  with 
much  pleasure,  the  opinions  expressed  upon 
that  floor  heretofore  by  an  honorable  Senator, 
when  the  question  of  occupation  of  Oregon  was 
before  them  for  consideration,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  providing  grants  of  land  to  establish 
achain  of  posts.  He  recollected  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  opinions  expressed  by  a  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  not  now  in  his 
seat,  but  who  had  lately  been  again  called  out 
from  his  retirement  by  his  admiring  constitu- 
ency. He  (Mr.  B.)  could  have  wished  that  the 
course  suggested  by  that  honorable  Senator  in 
relation  to  the  subject-matter  in  debate  had 


been  pursued;  but  he  feared  tlie  time  was 
gone  by  when  they  could  avail  themselves  of 
these  valuable  suggestions.  He  feared  that 
Great  Britain,  admonished  by  the  action  of  the 
two  Houses  of  our  national  legislature,  would 
consider  it  time  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion. But  whenever  Great  Britain  should 
move  in  a  hostile  manner  upon  this  continent, 
all  diversity  of  opinion  between  them  would 
cease,  and  we  shall  be  found  as  one,  without 
any  party  distinctions.  The  President  had 
recommended  certain  measures  in  his  Message, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  fully  upon  them. 
On  one  of  these  he  (Mr.  B.)  desired  to  make 
a  brief  remark.  Besides  the  passage  of  the 
enactment  which  the  President  suggests,  he 
also  recommended  the  giving  of  the  twelve 
months^  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occupancy  of  Oregon,  and  that 
notice  will  probably  be  given.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  would  say  that  he  would  have  preferred 
that  the  notice  should  originate  with  Great 
Britain ;  because  it  would  place  them  in  a  more 
favorable  attitude  before  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
He  would  have  preferred  it,  too,  because  it 
would  have  placed  us  in  a  better  position  be- 
fore the  world,  and  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  immediately  uniting  our  own  people.  He 
believed  that  the  notice  would  have  been  given 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  subject-matter  in  controversy  concerned 
Great  Britain  more  than  ourselves.  Their  ter- 
ritory is  coterminous :  our  people  are  settling 
it  with  great  rapidity ;  emigration  was  going 
on  there  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  increas- 
ing every  year.  This  would  greatly  embarrass 
Great  Britain,  and  give  her  a  deeper  interest  in 
bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  favorable  issue ; 
and  he  would  therefore  prefer  that  she  would 
give  the  notice,  unless  there  was  some  reason- 
able object  to  be  gained.  He  desired,  however, 
representing  a  portion  of  the  Union  who  feel  a 
double  interest  in  this  question,  to  say,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  the  utmost  power  of  imagina- 
tion, he  did  not  see  how  either  of  these  two 
civilized  and  Christian  nations  could  go  to  war 
upon  such  a  pretext  as  was  here  contemplated. 
The  Senator  (Mr.  Sevibr)  told  them  that  it  was 
for  seven  degrees  of  latitude.  God  of  meroy  1 
what  was  to  be  placed  in  the  other  scale  ?  *  But 
was  it  a  contest  about  seven  degrees  ?  In  the 
true  reading,  it  was  but  a  contest  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  and  to  its  north- 
eastern branch.  Was  this  a  subject  upon  which 
two  nations  so  intimately  connected  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States — having  so  many 
relations  binding  them  to  each  other  in  mutual 
regard — was  this  a  question  upon  which  two 
such  nations  should  draw  the  sword?  We 
have  a  principle  to  maintain — ^not  to  allow  a 
foreign  power  to  navigate  a  river  running 
through  our  territory ;  and  Great  Britain  had 
a  principle  to  maintain — ^not  to  cut  herself  off 
from  the  navigation.  Shall  we  allow  a  foreign 
power  to  navigate  a  river  through  our  territory  ? 
Shall  we,  by  this  course  of  oars,  obtain  any 
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object  ?  Is  the  Colambia  BWer  navigable  to 
the  49th  degree  of  latitude  ?  He  had  never 
heard  it  so  asserted.  Yet  for  this  mere  phan- 
tom of  a  claim  these  great  nations  were  to  go 
to  war.  He  did  not  believe  it — ^the  Senate  did 
not  believe  it — and  the  country  did  not  believe 
it.  Unless  these  two  great  nations  were 
moved  to  it — perhaps  by  the  press,  or  by 
these  exciting  debates,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
subject-matter  in  controversy  could  possibly 
drive  them  to  war.  By  the  intemperance  of 
language  used  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  Oonsress  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
may  perhaps  be  so  excited  and  influenced  that 
war  may  depend  on  the  turning  of  a  hair.  But 
he  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  plunging  these 
two  great  nations  in  war  for  such  an  object, 
may  gain  an  immortality ;  but  it  will  be  an  im- 
mortality such  as  belongs  to  the  character  of 
Eratostratus. 

Mr.  BsEBSB  said  he  had  merely  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  an  error  into  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Bessibn}  had  fallen, 
and  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton,)  who  had  just 
taken  his  seat.  They  both  seemed  to  thmk, 
and  so  argued,  that  the  only  matter  in  dispute 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  was 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  and 
that  that  matter  was  not  worthy  of  contest. 
Mr.  B.  did  not  so  understand  the  question  ;  the 
correspondence  upon  this  subject  showed  clearly 
that  questions  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  mere  navigation  of  a  river  were  involved 
in  the  present  issue.  As  he  (Mr.  B.)  understood 
it,  the  proposition  by  Great  Britain  was  made 
by  Stratford  Canning  to  Mr.  Rush,  our  minis- 
ter in  London,  to  extend  the  parallel  of  49*"  to 
that  north-eastern  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
called  McGillivray^s  River,  to  its  junction  with 
the  main  stream,  and  thence  down  the  middle 
of  the  channel  of  that  river  to  the  ocean,  the 
navigation  of  the  river  being  in  conunon  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

This,  as  he  understood  it,  was  the  last  British 
proposition.  What  did  Lord  John  Russell  say 
upon  this  subject  in  the  British  Parliament,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  April  ?  Did  he  not  say 
that  no  more  favorable  proposition  than  this 
*  could  be  submitted  by  his  Government  ?  This, 
then,  places  all  the  country  north  of  46°  18',  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  following  the 
coast,  in  controversy ;  and  if  the  joint  occu- 

Sancy  is  terminated,  the  whole  territory  even 
own  to  42°  is  in  dispute.  This  proposition,  if 
accepted,  gives  up  the  whole  country  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  best  part  of  it,  even  if  the 
^  parallel  of  49°  should  be  accepted ;  for  in  the 
region  north  of  that  parallel  are  all  the  best 
harbors,  timber,  and  soil,  and  with  a  most  de- 
lightful and  salubrious  climate. 

The  territory  in  question  is  not  the  narrow, 
worthless  country,  that  some  gentlemen  seem 
to  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  not  a  barren  desert, 
but  a  great  and  beautiful  country,  far  superior 
in  natural  advantages  to  the  Atlantic  slope ; 


and  if  it  had  been  the  fortune  of  our  forefathers^ 
the  Pilgrims  in  the  little  *^  Mayflower,'*  to  have 
landed  their  frail  bark  on  that  coast,  instead 
of  upon  the  bleak  and  desolate  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  human  imagination  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  height  of  grandeur,  wealth,  and  power, 
to  which  it  would  now  have  attained,  possess- 
ing, as  it  does,  in  a  degree  so  much  superior, 
all  the  elements  of  human  happiness,  and  every 
attribute  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  man. 

In  condnsion,  Mr.  B.  said  he  rose  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  error  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Georgia  and  Delaware.  When 
our  policy  in  regard  to  Oregon  should  come 
properly  before  the  Senate  for  discussion,  he 
would  endeavor  to  show  the  advantages,  to  us 
and  to  our  race,  of  the  whoU  of  that  territory ; 
and  for  his  part  he  would  not  give,  by  compro- 
mise or  otherwise,  any  portion  of  it  to  Great 
Britain.  With  his  consent,  that  power  should 
never  have  a  position  on  that  coast. 

Mr.  Jabnaoiv  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ; 
which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted 
as  follows : 

YsAS. — Messrs.  Alien,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
AthertOD,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Breese, 
Cameron,  Cau,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Greene,  Hanne- 
gan,  Haywood,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Jennesa, 
Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Levy,  Lewis,  Maogam,  Miller, 
Kiles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Semple,  Sevier, 
Simmons,  Speight,  Sturgeon,Tumey,  Upham,  Web-, 
eter,  Westcott,  and  Woodbridge. 

Nats. — ^Kone. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned.  , 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  December  16. 
Admimon  of  TexoM, 

The  Spbaesb  announced  that  the  bnsiness 
first  in  order  would  be  the  joint  resolution 
heretofore  reported  by  Mr.  Douolas,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Territories,  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  MoGoirNBLL  rose,  and  demanded  two 
things: 

First,  the  reading  of  the  resolution ;  second, 
the  previous  question. 

And  the  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

JoifU  JResdution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Texas  into  the  Union, 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
a  "joint  resolution,*'  approved  March  the  Ist,  1845, 
did  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included 
within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  might  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be 
called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form 
of  Government  to  be  adopted  bv  the  people  of  said 
republic  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  in  order 
that  the  same  might  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union;  which  consent  of  Congress 
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was  given  upon  certain  conditions  specified  in  the 
first  and  seeond  sections  of  said  Joint  resolution : 
And  whereas  the  people  of  the  said  Republic  of 
Texas,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  did  adopt 
a  constitution,  and  erect  a  new  State,  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  Government,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  by  their  authority,  did  ordain 
and  declare  that  they  assented  to  and  accepted  the 
proposals,  conditions,  and  guarantees  contained  in 
said  first  and  second  sections  of  said  resolution : 
And  whereas  the  said  constitution,  with  the  proper 
evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  laid  before  Congress, 
in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  said  Joint  resolu- 
tion: Therefore, 

£4  it  reMolved  by  ih*  Senate  and  ffome  of  Rme- 
tentative*  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  in  Con' 
ffreae  aeeemUed^  That  the  State  of  Texas  shall  be 
one,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all 
respects  whatever. 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  until  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  shall  be  apportioned  according  to 
an  actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Sutes,  the  State  of  Texas  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  two  representativesL 

Mr.  Rathbuh  rose  to  inquire  where  this 
joint  resolution  was ;  and  whether  it  had  been 
referred  to  any  committee  ? 

The  Spbaksb  explained  that  the  resolution 
had  not  been  referred  to  anj  committee.  It 
had  been  reported  from  Ihe  Committee  on  the 
Territories,  and  had  been  made  tibe  special 
order  for  this  day.  It  now  came  up  on  the 
question  of  engrossment,  and  on  that  question 
tne  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  MoConnell) 
had  demanded  the  previous  question.  But  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hbrbick)  had 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  that  was  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  Rathbun.  I  move  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  Spbaseb  said  the  motion  was  not  now 
in  order. 

The  question,  *'  Shall  this  Joint  resolution  be 
laid  on  the  table  ?  *'  was  then  taken. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  then  announced 
— ^yeas  62,  nays  142. 

So  the  House  determined  that  the  resolution 
ahould  not  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Speaker  now  announced  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Texas  into  the  Union.  And  on  that 
question  the  previous  question  hod  been  de- 
manded. The  question,  therefore,  was,  ^^  Will 
the  House  second  the  demand  for  the  previous 
question  ?  '* 

There  was  a  second  to  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  ScHSKOK  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
ordering  the  main  question;  which  were 
ordered  and  taken. 

You  XV.— 19 


And  the  vote  was  then  announced — ^yeas  108, 
nays  90. 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  main  question 
should  now  be  taken  :  (which  main  question 
was  on  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  readmg.) 
And  the  Clerk  being  about  to  call  the  roll- 
Mr.  Washington  Hunt  rose  and  asked  to  be 
excused  from  voting;  and  he  said  he  would 
make  a  brief  verbal  statement  of  his  reasons. 

It  was  conceded  that  this  was  one  of  tiie 
most  important  and  momentous  measures  that 
had  ever  been  presented  to  the  American  Con- 
gress since  the  foundation  of  the  Government. 
It  was  a  measure  involving  mighty  interests, 
leading  to  vast  results,  and  which  would  affect 
the  future  destiny  of  this  nation  to  an  extent 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive. 
On  such  a  measure  he  was  now  required  to 
vote  without  an  opportunity  having  be^i  id- 
lowed  for  one  word  of  debate  or  to  examine  the 
constitution  which  had  been  submitted  in  be- 
half of  this  new  territory.  He  denounced  the 
proceeding  as  a  violation  of  ^at  freedom  of 
cUscussion  and  debate  which  was  the  right  of 
an  American  freeman. 

Mr.  Dbomooolb  and  Mr.  0.  J.  Ingxbsoll 
rose,  and  severally  called  Mr.  Hunt  to  order. 

The  Sfbaxbb  (recognizing  Mr.  Dbomgooul) 
The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Dbom€k>olb.  The  gentleman  had  asked 
to  be  excused  from  voting.  He  commences 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
measure,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  denunciation 
of  it.  Is  that  a  reason,  such  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  rule,  why  the  gentleman  should  be  ex- 
cused from  voting  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  If  the  House  will  allow  me  but 
a  moment,  I  will  state  specifically  the  reasons 
why  I  wish  to  be  excused.  I  have  no  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  the  courtesy  of  the  House. 
I  submit  that  no  member  is  bound  to  vote  on 
so  grave  a  question  as  this  without  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions,  and  to 
offer  such  amendments  as  he  deems  due  to  his 
constituents  and  the  country.  And  in  refusing 
to  vote,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  be  sus- 
tained, not  only  by  my  constituents,  but  by  the 
countiy. 

Mr.  Wbntwobth.  I  move  that  the  gentle- 
man be  excused. 

And  Mr.  Hunt  was  excused  from  voting. 

The  main  question  was  then  taken,  and  de- 
cided as  follows : 

YsAS. — ^Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  At- 
kinson, Baker,  Barringer,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Biggs, 
James  Black,  Jas.  A.  Blacic,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brink- 
erhoff,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Wm.  6.  Brown, 
Burt,  Cabell,  J.  H.  Campbell,  Cathcart,  Augustus 
A.  Chapman,  Renben  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman, 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Cocke,  Colin,  Constable,  Crosier, 
Cullom,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Jefferson 
Davis,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Dockery, 
Donglas,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Erdman, 
Faran,  Ficidin,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giles, 
Goodyear,  Gordon,  Graham,  Grider,  Grover,  Ham- 
lin, Haralson,   Henley,  HiUiard,  Hoge,  Hopkins, 
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Hough,  George  S.  Hoaston,  B.  W.  Hubard,  Hunger- 
ford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  An- 
drew Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones, 
Thomas  B.  King,  Lawrence,  Leake,  Leib,  Ligon, 
Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClean,  McClelland,  McClear- 
nand,  McConnell,  McCrate,  McDowell,  McHenry,  Mc- 
Kay, John  P.  JSlartin,  Barclay  Martin,  Morris,  Morse, 
Moulton,  NiTen,  Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne,  Pen- 
dleton, Perrill,  Perry,  Pettit,  Price,  Rathbun,  Reid, 
Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Russell,  Sawtelle,  Seddon,  A. 
D.  Sims,  L.  H.  Simms,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith, 
Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Stephens,  St.  John,  Strong, 
Sykes,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson,  James  Thompson, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbatts,  Toombs, 
Treadway,  Trumbo,  Wentworth,  Wick,  Williams, 
Wilmot,  Woodward,  Woodworth,  Yancey,  Yell, 
and  Young — 141. 

XjlYS. — Messrs.  Abbott»  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Arnold,  Ashmun,  Blanchard,  Buffington,  W.  W. 
Campbell,  John  G.  Chapman,  CoUamer,  Cranston, 
Culver,  Darragh,  Delano,  Dixon,  Ewing,  Foot,  Gid- 
dings,  Grinnell,  Hampton,  Harper,  Herrick,  Eliad 
B.  Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingcrsoll, 
Daniel  P.  Kiqg,  Preston  King,  Lewis,  Levin,  Mc- 
Gaughey,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Pollock, 
Ramsey,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root, 
Hunk,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman  Smith, 
Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stewart,  Strohm, 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Tilden,  Vance,  Vinton, 
Wheaton,  White,  Winthrop,  Wood,  and  Woodruff 
—67. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  at  this  time. 

And  haying  been  read  a  third  time  by  its 
title ;  and  the  question  being,  *^  Shall  this  joint 
resolution  pass  ? '' 

Mr.  JuLixTs  RooKWELL  (from  among  a  host  of 
competitors)  obtained  the  floor,  and  inquired 
whether  this  question  was  debatable  ? 

The  Sfeakbb.    It  is. 

Mr.  BooKWBLL  thereupon  addressed  the 
House.  He  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  farther  passage  of  these  resolu- 
tions ;  and  he  took  the  present  opportunity  to 
give  some  of  the  reasons  which  governed  him 
in  that  opposition,  because  he  had  no  other  op- 
portunity, and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  only  moment  which  would  be 
afforded  him. 

Mr.  R.  said  he  should  put  his  opposition  to 
these  resolutions  on  no  narrow  ground.  He 
was  not  now  opposed,  nor  should  he  ever  be 
opposed,  to  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  our  admirable  institu- 
tions, over  any  extent  of  territory  which  rightly 
belonged  to  us;  nor  was  he  opposed  to  the 
assertation  of  our  rights  to  territory  where 
those  rights  existed.  His  opposition,  and  the 
opposition  of  his  State,  was  not  at  aU  in  that 
spirit,  and  he  trusted  never  would  be.  The 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was 
an  favor  of  extending  our  territorial  limits  and 
legal  jurisdiction  quite  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  within  such  limits  to  the 
north  or  the  south  as  justly  pertained  to  us. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  when  the  proper  time 


came,  the  people  of  his  State  would  be  found 
to  be  no  laggards  in  such  a  cause.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  genius  of  the  sons  of  Massachusetts 
which  had  already  secured  great  masses  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Government.  She  had  had  under  this  Govern- 
ment two  Secretaries  of  State,  both  of  whom 
had  set  forth  her  claims  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  them,  of  her,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century : 
it  had  been  powerfully  aided  by  an  eminent 
son  of  Massachusetts  near  him,  his  aged  and 
venerable  colleague,  (Mr.  Adams.)  His  head 
and  his  genius  had  been  in  it.  Grod  bless  him ! 
And  might  the  ear  which  had  heard  the  roar 
of  the  guns  at  Bunker  Hill  yet  be  permitted  to 
listen  to  the  solemn  breaking  of  the  Pacific 
surges  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  his  native 
land  I  And  might  the  eye  which  had  looked  up- 
on the  smouldering  ruins  of  Charleston  yet  be- 
hold the  national  stripes  and  stars  floating  in 
acknowledged  and  peacefol  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  wide  extent  of  her  territory  I 

But  the  question  now  before  us  was  one  of  a 
very  difterent  character :  it  regarded  the  ao- 
quisition  of  a  foreign  State.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter which  could  not  be  done  as  had  been 
proposed  at  the  last  Congress ;  it  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  foreign  territory ;  and  the  annex- 
ation of  a  foreign  State,  lliere  had,  indeed, 
been  certain  proceedings  in  Texas  which  brought 
the  question  again  before  Congress,  but  all  must 
well  recollect  the  strenuous  effort  and  the  strin- 
gent arguments  put  forth  at  the  last  Congress 
against  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing. It  had  at  that  time  been  earnestly  main- 
tained that  such  acquisition  and  annexation  could 
not  be  accomplished  as  was  proposed — ^by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  to  receive 
the  assent  of  Texas,  and  then  to  be  finally  con- 
summated here.  It  had  at  that  time  been  con- 
tended that  the  National  Union  of  our  States 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  copartnership,  and  that 
the  admission  of  a  foreign  Stato  as  a  new  part- 
ner into  the  firm,  required  the  assent  of  aU  the 
States,  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  States  now 
constituting  the  Confederacy.  It  was  insisted 
that  the  very  lowest  form  in  which  the  object 
,  could  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  was  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  that  all 
other  modes  of  attempting  it  were  in  palpable- 
opposition  to  the  constitution.  In  addition  to 
all  which,  it  was  still  further  maintained  that 
such  were  the  relations  of  Mexico  and  Texas^ 
that  it  was  indispensable,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  that  Mexico  should  become  a  party" 
to  such  a  transaction.  Some  of  these  reasons 
and  arguments  remained  in  full  force  to  this 
day.  As  to  the  last  of  them,  that  in  relation 
to  Mexico,  Mr.  K.  should  say  nothing,  inasmuch 
as  the  House  had  been  apprised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  Executive  Messi^e;  that  a  distin- 
guished citizen  had  been  deputed  to  Mexico  as 
a  commissioner,  with  full  powers  to  arrange  all 
difficulty  between  that  Government  and  our 
own.    And  Mr.  B.  was  willing  to  do  nothing 
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which  might  by  possibility  embarrass  the  nego- 
tiations of  his  country  with  any  foreign  power. 
But  as  to  the  questions  whether  the  annexation 
of  Texas  could  be  made  by  an  exercise  of 
the  treaty  power,  or  by  consent  of  the 
States  and  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  they 
were  questions  still  open  before  this  country 
and  the  world.  It  had  been  held  by  the  Ad- 
ministration which  immediately  preceded  that 
now  in  power,  that  the  very  lowest  mode  by 
which  the  annexation  could  be  effected  was  by 
the  exercise  of  tlie  treaty-making  power ;  and 
under  this  persuasion  a  treaty  had  been  actually 
entered  into  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
rmtiiicatioD,  but  subsequently  rejected  by  that 
body.  Then  it  was  that  the  new  mode  of  ac- 
complishing it  by  the  adoption  of  a  joint  reso- 
lation  had  been  first  proposed,  and  the  dis- 
covery had  been  made  that  there  existed  under 
the  constitution  an  additional  power  in  the  two 
Houses,  which  enabled  them  to  agree  to  the 
annexation  of  a  foreign  State  to  the  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  R.  insisted  that  when  the  treaty 
anbmitted  by  President  Tyler  to  the  Senate  had 
been  r^ected,  there  was  an  end  to  all  constitu- 
tional proceedings  to  accomplish  that  object, 
and  he  held  that  all  which  had  been  done  sub- 
sequently was  without  any  constitutional  war- 
rant. What  had  in  fact  been  done  ?  A  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  had  been  passed 
giving  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  formation 
by  Texas  of  a  State,  which  might  at  a  certain 
time  and  under  certain  conditions  apply  for 
admission  as  a  State  into  this  Union.  The 
consent  of  Congress  was  thus  given,  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  consent  the  whole  subsequent 
operation  was  to  proceed.  News  was  carried 
to  Texas  that  such  a  consent  had  been  given, 
and  on  that  mere  consent,  and  nothing  more, 
the  President  made  an  overture  to  Texas,  ap- 
prising her  that  she  might,  on  the  conditions 
stated,  make  her  application.  Consent,  and 
consent  only,  was  the  extent  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution :  ^'  Congress  doth  consent,'^  &c.  And 
again:  ^^The  foregoing  consent  having  been 
given,"  &C.  Now  the  question  arose,  whether 
Uie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  em- 
powered and  authorized  Congress  to  give  such 
a  consent?  That  question  was  before  the 
world;  it  was  before  Texas,  and  before  all 
nations ;  and  everybody  in  and  out  of  Texas 
knew  that  great  and  strenuous  objection  was 
made  in  Congress  to  giving  such  consent  and 
the  constitutional  power  to  do  so  steadiastly 
denied.  The  annunciation  of  this  consent  went 
to  Texas,  and  Texas  acted  on  it.  She  took  the 
i^ances  that  that  consent  might  be  changed  in 
its  conditions,  or  wholly  withdrawn  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  future  Congress;  for  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  resolution  the  transaction  was 
recognized  as  a  thing  not  perfected,  but  which 
was  to  be  acted  on  by  the  then  coming  Con- 
gress, which  Congress  was  now  in  session. 
[Mr.  K,  here  quotea  the  resolution  of  last  Con- 
gress.] 

To  that  final  action  this  Congress  was  now 


invoked :  it  was  to  review,  to  confirm,  or  to 
reject  the  edict  of  a  former  Congress.  What 
was  the  Democratic  doctrine  in  such  a  case  f 
What  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  of 
the  constitution  ?  That  the  joint  resolution  of 
one  Congress  might  be  repealed  by  another ; 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  28th  Congress  might 
be  rescinded  by  the  29th,  just  as  all  other  laws 
and  acts  of  that  body  might  be.  I^  then,  the 
^8th  Congress  agreed  to  receive  Texas  in  that 
mode,  they  received  it  subject  to  repeal  and 
reconsideration  by  the  present  Congress,  and 
an  amendment  was  made  and  additional  condi- 
tions subsequently  added,  so  that  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  treaty-making  power  might,  in  some 
degree,  be  carried  out  by  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  K.  said  that  he  knew,  indeed,  it  might 
be  urged  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  luready  in  some  sense  jpassed  upon  this 
question ;  but  it  could  not  with  truth  be  said 
that  they  had  done  so  in  tiie  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  last  Congress,  because  nobody  who 
elected  those  members  had  any  such  question 
in  view,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  occasional  elec- 
tions which  had  subsequentiy  been  held  to  fill 
vacant  seats. 

The  question  had  not  been  passed  upon  by 
the  people  when  that  Congress  was  chosen,  nor 
had  it  been  passed  upon  in  the  late  Presidential 
election.  Everybody  knew  the  conflict  of 
warring  elements  which  had  resulted  in  the 
late  election,  and  facts  demonstrably  prove  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  given  their  votes  against  those  electors  who 
had  chosen  our  present  Chief  Magistrate.  For 
these  obvious  reasons  the  election  could  not  be 
considered  as  any  ratification  or  approval  of  the 
scheme  of  annexation,  or  as  conferring  on  Con- 
gress, by  a  popular  act,  the  authority  to  admit 
Texas  into  the  Union.  Mr.  K.  said  he  should 
not  go  into  the  circumstances  of  that  election, 
for  it  was  very  far  from  his  purpose  to  excite  a 
tumult  of  party  feeling  in  this  House.  It 
should  be  his  endeavor  to  treat  the  subject  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
with  that  decorum  which  became  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  on  that  floor. 

Mr.  R.  had  stated,  when  he  rose,  that  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  details  of 
the  constitution  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  people  of  Texas  and  submitted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  that  House ;  but  there  were  some 
features  in  it  which  stood  out  in  such  bold  relief 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  them. 
There  were  words  in  that  constitution  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  one  article  of  it 
which  began  with  a  titie  estranged  to  the  lan- 
guage of  that  instrument,  "  slaves."  Was  that 
word  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
There  were  several  provisions  in  the  first^  sec- 
ond, and  third  sections  of  the  Texas  constitu- 
tion which  merited  especial  notice. 

Amidst  all  the  heat  and  dust  which  the  Texas 
question  had  raised  in  our  community,  and 
amidst  all  the  misrepresentations  and  intrigues 
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and  yiolent  efforts  to  which  it  had  given  ooca- 
Bion^  there  stood  out  one  honest  feature  on  the 
part  of  our  own  Government  in  conducting  this 
affair.  An  eminent  statesman  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  had  filled  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of 
State,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  in  that  office, 
had  unveiled  the  true  motive  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. That  motive  had  heen  admittea  by 
the  late  lamented  Upshur,  and  there  it  stood 
to  this  day,  as  the  historical  account  of  the  true 
ground  why  the  acquisition  of  Texas  had  heen 
so  vehemently  desired.  And  the  same  thing 
had  heen  still  more  distinctly  stated  by  his  suc- 
cessor from  South  Carolina.  And  when  not 
only  this  Congress,  but  this  Administration, 
should  long  have  passed  away,  and  this  trans- 
action should  bome  to  be  examined  into  by  an 
impartial  posterity,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
leading  reason  avowed  by  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  face  of  both  countries  and  of  the  world, 
in  a  diplomatic  note  dated  the  27th  of  April, 
1844,  was  declared  to  be  to  preserve  a  certain 
domestic  institution  under  the  requisite  guar- 
anties. There  would  remain  forever  the  his- 
torical reason  given  by  our  own  Government 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union.  It 
was  then  and  there  honestly  presented,  without 
disguise.  Now,  Massachusetts  dissented  from 
the  measure  on  that  very  ground :  she  objected 
to  the  annexation  because  that  had  been  the 
purpose  in  urging  it,  and  was  likely  to  prove 
its  actual  effect. 

The  question  now  presented  was,  whether, 
in  that  progress  of  our  constitution  and  politi- 
cal system  over  the  entire  American  continent, 
which  Mr.  R.  considered  as  certain  as  any 
future  event  among  human  things,  there  should 
be  coupled  with  it,  in  the  very  first  step  of  that 
progress,  the  justification  and  guaranty  of  do* 
mestic  slavery.  This  was  a  question  which 
Mr.  B.  proposed  to  discuss  without  reserve, 
but  with  a  perfect  regard  to  decorum,  and  in  a 
manner  to  which  he  hoped  no  one  could  take 
exception . 

He  considered  the  country  as  now  standing 
on  the  verge  and  first  commencement  of  a  policy 
which  was  hereafter  to  govern  our  councils, 
and  to  become  emphatically  the  American 
policy,  and  which  was  to  connect  the  territories 
of  this  entire  continent  into  one  consolidated 
body,  and  constitute  them  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  Sooner  or  later,  fairly  or  un- 
fairly, he  believed  that  such  would  be  our  des- 
tiny. The  process  was  now  begun.  We  were 
now  about  to  add  a  vast  territory  to  our  na- 
tional jurisdiction.  It  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  habitable  earth — fer- 
tile in  soil,  mild  and  genial  in  climate,  and  rich 
and  various  in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 
And  the  question  came  up  whether  we  should 
extend  and  guarantee  to  such  a  region  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  slavery. 

Admit  that  all  the  proceedings  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  had  been  perfectly  right  and 
constitutional ;  admit  that  no  objection  had  ever 


heen  made  to  them ;  and  admit  still  further, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  held 
and  sacredly  bound  by  the  propositioD  which 
had  been  made  to  the  people  of  Texas, — still  it 
would  not  follow  that  we  were  bound  to  recog- 
nize slavery  in  that  rich  and  beautiful  territory 
which  now  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  sister 
State  into  this  Union.  Mr.  K  need  not  say 
that,  in  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Con- 
gress, through  so  many  stmg^es  and  contests 
and  agonies,  no  snch  condition  was  understood 
to  exist.  Assuredly,  none  of  those  who  had 
with  so  much  reluctance  giv^i  their  assent  to 
that  resolution  understood  it  to  mean  any  snch 
thing.  What  was  the  letter  of  that  joint  reso- 
lution ?  In  the  first  place,  it  prescribed  the  due 
adjustment  of  boundary,  and  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  second  section  it  declared  that  new 
States,  not  more  than  four,  in  addition  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  might  be  formed  out  of  her 
present  territory,  and,  when  so  formed,  should 
DC  entitled  to  admission  into  the  United  States; 
and  that,  with  regard  to  such  of  these  as  should 
be  constituted  south  of  the  line  of  86°  Si/,  they 
might  be  admitted  with  or  without  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  ^ust  as  the  people  of  such 
States  should  desire;  but  that  in  all  States 
north  of  that  line  slavery  should  be  forever 
prohibited.  Now,  what  was  it  that  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  the  constitution  she  submitted, 
asked  of  the  United  States  ?  Was  it  that  one 
of  four  States  constituted  out  of  her  territory 
should  be  admitted  f  Or  that  one  of  the  States 
south  of  the  line  of  86°  80'  should  be  admitted? 
No ;  it  was  that  a  State  should  be  admitted 
which  extended  on  both  sides  of  that  line,  and 
vet  whose  Legislature  should  forever  be  pro- 
hibited from  emancipating  a  slave.  Was  this 
in  conformity  with  the  joint  resolution  of  last 
year  ?  Obviously  not  Had  the  provision  in 
respect  to  the  line  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  been  at  all  complied 
with,  or  in  the  least  regarded  ?  Far  from  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  State,  whether  lying 
north  or  south  of  that  line,  slavery  was  consti- 
tutionally admitted  to  exist^  and  its  perpetuation 
guaranteed.  So  far  from  allowing  even  a  choice 
on  the  subject  only  to  the  States  lying  south 
of  the  line,  slavery  was  established  by  the  con- 
stitution throughout,  and  the  very  letter  of  that 
instrument  which  gentlemen  were  driving 
through  this  House  with  such  intemperate 
haste,  was  in  direct  and  open  conflict  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  very  resolution  on  whidi 
the  admission  of  Texas  was  contended  for. 

Mr.  R.  had  a  right  to  take  any  exceptions 
which  appeared  to  him  proper  to  tiiis  constitu- 
tion of  Texas,  and  he  objected  to  that  feature 
as  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  received.  It 
was  not  his  purpose  to  speak  in  referenoe  to 
any  particular  class  of  States  in  this  Union,  nor 
to  cast  any  reflections  upon  the  people  of  any 
portion  of  his  own  beloved  country ;  but  he 
would  appeal  to  aU  men  to  say  whether  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  in  whidi  the  in- 
stitution of  domestie  slavery  was  found,  had 
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come  up  to  that  degree  of  prosperity  and  social 
Lappiness  which  God,  by  his  abundant  gifts, 
manifefltly  intended  them  to  attain  ?  Let  gen- 
tlemen tiJce  the  whole  territory  of  the  world — 
let  them  search  the  records  of  every  civilized 
nation — and  they  must  admit  that,  wherever  a 
place  was  foond  for  domestic  slavery,  there  was 
a  place  for  evil.  On  the  contrary,  where  it  was 
ehut  out,  there  was  fonnd  the  highest  state  of 
civilixed  man ;  there  was  the  greatest  amount 
of  labor,  and  labor^s  richest  reward,  and  there 
the  greatest  opportunities  and  tlie  freest  play 
were  afforded  to  moral  principles  and  all  right 
viewa  There  were  regions  of  the  earth  where, 
this  incubus  had  long  existed :  could  they  once 
be  divested  of  so  great  a  social  evil,  their  prop- 
erty would  soon  double  and  quadruple  itself^ 
and  all  the  resources  of  public  and  of  private 
happiuess  would  be  augmented  in  a  still  greater 
proportion.  This  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
ooniidently  believed;  and  when  they  were 
asked  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union,  they 
never  could  consent  to  do  it  but  under  a  pro- 
test against  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  as  an 
evil,  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
race.  They  never  could  consent  to  see  it  ex- 
tended universally  over  the  soil  of  North 
America,  and  they  therefore  must  resist  the 
first  step  in  such  a  process.  Mr.  R.  was  not 
going  to  say  any  thing  against  the  Sonthem 
States  of  this  Union.  There  slavery  had  been 
inherited :  it  was  their  own  affair ;  theirs  to 
manage  and  control  as  they  best  might  But 
in  this  resolution  gentlemen  asked  of  him  to 
vote  directly  to  establish  slavery  in  a  territory 
which  but  a  little  time  since  was  a  land  of  free- 
dom :  they  asked  him  to  expel  this  fair  and 
fertile  region  from  the  area  of  freedom,  and 
place  it  in  the  area  of  slavery ;  and,  not  only 
so,  but  forever  to  deprive  its  Legislature  of  all 
power  to  alter,  in  this  respect,  its  future  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  R.  said  he  was  aware  that  any  objections 
coming  from  his  quarter  of  the  country  were 
exposed  to  the  dancer  of  being  viewed  in  a 
different  light  from  those  which  might  be  urged 
from  elsewhere;  and  a  member  had  favored 
the  House  by  reading  an  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  1741,  in  a  newspaper  published  in 
Boston,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  certain  slaves 
there.  Mr.  K.  was  happy  that  the  gentleman 
bad  done  so,  because  it  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  State, 
which  had  never,  since  the  era  of  the  adoption 
of  our  constitution,  had  upon  her  garments  this 
foul  stain.  He  would  refer  that  gentleman,  or 
any  other  who  felt  an  interest  on  the  subject, 
to  one  of  the  most  authentic  historical  works 
now  extant,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery 
in  Massachusetts.  [He  here  quoted  from  Gra- 
ham's Colonial  History  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  while  there  had  been 
fourteen  thousand  slaves  in  Georgia  and  six 
thousand  in  South  Carolina,  there  were  very 
few  in  all  New  England.    That,  under  the  ad- 


ministrations of  Governor  Barnard  and  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  bills  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  prohibiting 
the  toleration  of  slavery  in  the  Commonwealth, 
but  they  had  been  vetoed  by  British  Gov- 
ernors.] Thus,  acts  which  had  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  when  done  in  Pennsylvania,  had  been 
passed  over  without  notice  or  praise  when  done 
m  the  old  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Here, 
at  last,  the  history  of  colonial  slavery  in  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  put  upon  its  right  founda- 
tion. In  1778,  the  action  of  four  successive 
Assemblies  in  that  State  had  received  the  ex- 
ecutive veto  of  a  British  ruler.  This  was  a 
little  while  before  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  if 
in  this  Massachusetts  had  been  somewhat  be- 
forehand with  them,  he  hoped  they  would  now 
make  up  for  it  by  aiding  her  heartily  on  this  occa- 
sion. Here  gentlemen  could  see  what  had  been 
the  sentiment  of  Massachusetts  on  this  matter 
of  slavery  from  the  oldest  times.  She  had 
made  every  practicable  effort  to  rid  herself  of 
this  institution,  and  they  could  now  see  how 
all  her  efforts  had  been  foiled.  She  now  found 
herself,  though  cast  on  one  of  the  most  arid  and 
naked  soils  upon  this  continent,  able  to  go  for- 
ward, to  sustain  her  people  not  only,  but  to 
send  forth  from  her  bosom  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  had  subdued  and  cultivated 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  West,  and  who  were 
ready  to  do  so  still.  He  would  like  to  have 
gentlemen,  who  seemed  fond  of  using  high- 
sounding  words  in  debating  this  and  kindred 
questions,  who  talked  so  eloquently  about 
"  ocean-bound  Republics,"  to  let  us  know  what 
means  we  possessed  and  what  measures  we 
must  pursue  in  order  to  carry  out  the  grand 
conceptions  they  were  so  fond  of  indulging. 

A  railroad  had  been  projected  to  extend  from 
the  Mississippi  River  across  the  continent  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  When  that  mag- 
nificent project  should  be  realized,  it  would 
doubtless  be  accompanied  by  Morse's  magnetic 
wires,  by  which  thought  could  be  transmitted 
in  a  moment  from  one  ocean's  border  to'  the 
other.  When  measures  like  these  should  be 
taken  in  hand,  measures  corresponding  with 
the  vigor  of  her  own  ^eat  ideas,  they  would 
find  the  capital,  the  spirit,  and  the  genius  of 
MasHachusetts,  with  the  country ;  aye,  and  in 
advance  of  the  country  whenever  the  extension 
of  our  jurisdiction  should  be  put  upon  the 
right  footing.  And  she  observed  with  satisfac- 
tion, from  the  combined  action  of  those  who 
had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  were 
establishing  themselves  in  the  distant  regions 
beyond,  that  they  frowned  on  the  admission  of 
slavery  among  them,  and  prohibited  its  exist- 
ence on  that  unpolluted  soil  to  thentmost  extent 
of  their  ability.  Could  such  a  prohibition  but 
be  extended  to  other  portions  of  our  terri- 
tory where  the  climate  and  the  soil  were  of  a 
more  genial  character,  how  soon  would  the  ob- 
stacles which  now  kept  back  the  population 
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and  improvement  of  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  onr  national  inheritance  cease,  and  forever 
come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  R.  knew  fall  vrell  that  speaking  on  this 
sabject  could  be  of  no  possible  advantage,  so  far 
as  that  House  was  immediately  concerned ;  but 
it  had  been  required  of  him,  from  sources  to 
which  he  must  ever  bow  with  deference,  to 
press  opposition  to  this  measure ;  and  in  doing 
so  he  dia  but  comply  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  heart.  Many  of  his  own  constituents  re- 
garded the  extension  of  domestic  slavery  as  a 
great  national  sin,  an  offence  against  that  God 
without  whose  favor  no  nation  could  ever  be- 
come permanently  prosperous  or  happy.  They 
viewed  it  as  directly  opposed  to  the  aictates  of 
divine  truth,  and  they  held  that,  if  they  did  not 
resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  incur  a  portion  of 
that  divine  di^leasure  and  chastisement  which 
ever  attended  national  transgressions.  They 
desired  to  be  heard  in  this  House  this  day ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  Mr.  R.  had  sought  the 
floor  as  the  organ  of  their  will. 

This  Texas  slavery  question  was  a  new  ques- 
tion, now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
consciences  of  men.  As  one  called  to  repre- 
sent, in  part,  the  people  of  his  own  ancient 
Commonwealth,  he  must  enter  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  extension  of  slavery,  as  an  evil 
directed  against  the  truest  interests  of  his  coun- 
try ;  as  militating  directly  against  its  prosperity 
and  freedom,  and  darkening  that  national  char- 
acter which  she  ought  to  hold  up  to  all  nations 
and  ages  of  the  world ;  as  beins  in  opposition 
to  the  constitution  which  had  preserved  us 
hitherto  in  concord ;  as  against  the  principles 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  lived  them- 
selves in  slaveholding  States,  who  would  have 
saved  us,  if  they  could,  from  so  great  an  evil, 
and  who  openly  confessed  that  they  trembled 
for  their  country  when  they  remembered  that 
God  is  just. 

The  question,  therefore,  being,  "Shall  this 
joint  resolution  pass  ?  ^^ 

Mr.  SoHSNCK  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  W)Bre  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of 
the  joint  resolution ;  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  At- 
kinson, Baker,  Barringer,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Biggs, 
Jas.  Black,  Jas.  A.  Black,  BowUn,  Boyd,  Briuker- 
hoff,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Wm.  G.  Brown, 
Burt,  Cabell,  J.  H.  Campbell,  Cathcart,  Augustus 
A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman, 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Cocke,  CoUn,  Constable,  Crozier, 
Cullom,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Jefferson 
Davis,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Dockery, 
Douglas,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Erdman, 
Faran,  Ficklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giles, 
Goodyear,  Gordon,  Graham,  Grider,  Grover,  Ham- 
Un,  HanUson,  Henley,  Hillard,  Hoge,  Hopkins, 
Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  £.  W.  Hubard,  Hung- 
erford,  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  An- 
drew Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones, 


Thomas  B.  King,  Lawrence  Leake,  Leib,  Ligoo, 
Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClean,  McClelland,  McCier- 
nand,  McConnell,  McCrate,  McDoweU,  McHenir, 
McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Moms, 
Morse,  Moulton,  Niven,  Norris,  Owen,  Parish, 
Payne,  Pendleton,  Perrill, .  Perry,  Pettit,  Price, 
Rathbun,  Reid,  Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Russell,  Saw- 
teUe,  Seddon,  A.  D.  Sims,  L.  H.  Simms,  Simp- 
son, Thos.  Smith,  Rob't  Smith,  Stanton,  Stephens, 
St.  John,  Strong,  Sykes,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson, 
James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tlb- 
batts,  Toombs,  Treadway,  Trumbo,  Wentworth, 
Williams,  Wick,  Wilmot,  Woodward,  Woodworth, 
Yancey,  Yell,  and  Young — 141. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Q.  Adams,  Arnold, 
Ashmun,  Blanchard,  Buffington,  W.  W.  CJampbell, 
John  G.  Chapman,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Culver, 
Darragh,  Delano,  Dixon,  Ewing,  Foot,  Giddings, 
Grinnell,  Hampton,  Harper,  Herrick,  Ellas  B. 
Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Preston  King,  Lewis,  Levin,  Mo- 
Gaughey,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Pollock,  Ram- 
sey, Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root, 
Runk,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman  Smith, 
Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stewart,  Strohm, 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Tilden,  Vance,  Vinton, 
Wheaton,  White,  Winthrop,  Wood,  and  Woodruff 
—66. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  adopted. 
And  tiie  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  December  IT. 

flection  qf  a  Printer. 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  printer 
to  the  Senate ;  and  the  resalt  was  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes  given  in    .    .  49 

Necessary  to  an  election 25 

Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Heiss  received   .    .  27 

Mr.  Ritchie 1 

Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton 20 

Messrs.  Jefferson  &  Co 1 

Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Heiss  having  received  a 
mf^ority  of  all  the  votes  given,  were  therefore 
duly  elected  printers  to  the  Senate  for  the 
Twenty-ninth  Congress. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  December  17. 
Naturaliz€ttian  Lawi. 

The  Speaker  announced  that  the  reception 
and  the  consideration  of  petitions,  memorials, 
remonstrances,  and  State  resolutions^  was  the 
regular  order  of  business ;  and 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  of  l^e  State  of  Massachusetts, 
presented  by  Mr.  Winthbop,  on  the  16th  inst^ 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  of  the  naturalization 
laws. 

The  resolutions  were  read  by  the  Clerk,  and 
are  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  the  free 
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and  full  oxpresaion  of  the  will  of  the  people ;  and 
whereas  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
loose  and  defective,  affording  opportunities  for  the 
perpetration  of  gross  frauds,  destructive  alike  to 
the  rights  and  morals  of  our  citizens  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions : 

JUaolvedt  That  the  rights,  interests,  and  morals 
of  the  people  demand  an  immediate  and  thorough 
reTlsion  of  the  naturalization  laws ;  and  we  regard 
it  as  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  so  to  amend 
those  lawB,  that,  while  a  liberal  and  just  policy 
flhall  be  adopted  towards  such  foreigners  as  are  or 
may  come  among  us,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
our  countrymen  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  the 
ballot-box  permanently  guarded  against  every  im- 
proper influence. 

Aesolved^  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  are  hereby  especially  requested  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  forthwith  to  procure  such 
amendments  in  the  naturalization  laws  as  shall  carry 
ont  and  perpetuate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principles 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  resolve. 

Jtnolvedy  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be 
requested  to*  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolves  to 
each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

"When  these  resolutions  were  presented,  Mr. 
Lbvin  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  A  motion  was  also  made  on  the 
same  day,  by  Mr.  Beodhead,  that  they  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Speakeb  said  the  question  would  be  on 
the  reference  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, which  ti^es  precedence  of  the  motion  to 
refer  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Levin  said  that  the  question  before  the 
House  was  a  naked  question  of  reference,  and 
that  in  the  few  remarks  he  proposed  to  make 
he  should  confine  himself  to  the  question,  with- 
out enlarging  upon  the  subject  which  he  desired 
to  bring  in  proper  form  to  the  full  consideration 
of  tlie  Rouse,  and  which  a  Select  Committee 
would  alone  enable  him  to  accomplish. 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  ad- 
verse to  the  object  contemplated  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny,  and  I  here  boldly  announce 
the  fact.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  the  House 
refuse  it.s  reference  to  a  Select  Committee  ?  It 
can  scarcely  be  that  the  House  is  afraid  to  agi- 
tate this  question  before  the  country,  lest  it 
should  make  friends  with  the  people.  The  sub- 
ject itself  is  one  that  grasps  the  safety  of  the 
nation.  It  involves  the  character  as  well  as 
the  duration  of  this  Republic.  It  is  a  question 
that  must  sooner  or  later  be  met.  The  eyes  of 
the  whole  nation  are  turned  on  this  House  for 
some  action  on  the  subject  of  our  naturalization 
laws.  Not  only  will  your  refusal  of  a  Select 
Committee  be  unparliamentary,  but  it  will 
savor  of  persecution  towards  a  cause  that  now 
embraces  in  its  ranks  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  voters,  and  will  speedily  number  more 
than  a  million.  Public  opinion  demands  for 
this  great  question  the  most  unbounded  liber- 
ality. It  is  a  question  so  compact,  so  much 
of  a  unit,  that  opinions  against  it  cannot  apply 


to  any  part  without  applying  to  the  whole. 
If  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  adverse  to 
the  agitation  of  this  question,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
not  treating  so  important  a  matter  with  becom- 
ing consideration  to  move  its  reference  in  that 
quarter,  in  order  that  it  may  be  put  to  a  nurse 
more  anxious  to  strangle  than  to  rear  it  So 
far  is  this  principle  of  preservation  carried  in 
the  rules  of  this  House,  that  a  member  hostile 
to  a  bill  has  a  right  to  be  excused  from  sitting 
on  such  committee,  the  evident  intention  being 
that  every  subject  shall  be  brought  into  full, 
free,  and  unrestrained  discussion  on  this  fioor^ 
instead  of  being  made  away  with  in  a  dark 
corner.  All  that  we  ask  is,  not  to  smother  the 
report,  but  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  living  till  it 
encounters  the  open  warfare  of  its  enemies  on 
this  floor,  and  can  parry  the  blows  that  its  op- 
ponents aim  against  it.  "  Daylight  and  a  fair 
field  '*''  are  all  tiiat  Native  Americans  ask,  and  a 
smaller  act  of  justice  could  not  be  granted  them 
by  an  American  Congress. 

Various  lights  are  apt  to  break  in  on  the 
most  obvious  proposition,  when  under  discus- 
sion on  this  fioor,  that  a  committee  room,  oc- 
cupied only  by  its  enemies,  never  could  elicit. 
Once  put  to  nurse  in  the  arms  of  its  foes,  would 
it  not  sleep  forever  ?  A  committee  composed 
of  friends  and  foes,  or  impartial  observers,  will 
do  it  justice,  and  bring  it  in  proper  form  to  the 
full  consideration  of  the  House.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
evaae  this  question.  A  prompt  and  candid 
reception  of  it,  therefore,  will  do  the  House 
more  credit  with  the  country  than  a  reluctant 
willingness  to  entertain  it,  or  any  resort  to  ar- 
tifice to  put  it  to  sleep.  Giants  never  slumber 
by  rocking  or  singing.  The  people  love  this 
^*  monster,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  their  own 
begetting;  and  they  expect  their  representa- 
tives here  to  treat  it  with  all  the  consideration 
due  to  a  descendant  of  George  Washington. 
We  desire  to  carry  out  his  creed  and  his  prin- 
ciples. As  Native  Americans,  we  have  been 
reviled  and  misrepresented ;  and  we  now  ask 
to  place  before  the  nation,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port, our  true  object,  our  end  and  aim.  We 
ask  it  in  behalf  of  the  American  people — ^we 
ask  it  in  behalf  of  our  children,  for  whose  bene- 
fit we  hold  in  trust  the  great  estate  of  freedom. 
Grant  us,  as  Americans,  this  small  privilege, 
and  then  let  us  meet  our  opponents,  Antaous 
like,  face  to  face  on  this  fioor,  unaided  by  any 
other  power  but  that  of  truth  and  the  God  of 
truth. 

Mr.  Bathbtin  said  he  was  for  gratifying  the 
desire  of  the  few  here  who  acted  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  and  who  seemed  to 
think  that  they  had  made  some  great  and  un- 
heard-of discovery  in  reference,  to  the  naturali- 
zation laws.  Let  them  have  the  nursing  of  this 
new  and  original  thought  of  theirs,  and  present 
it  when  suflSciently  grown  to  the  action  of  the 
House.  If  the  bantling  possessed  any  peculiar 
and  striking  beauties,  let  the  whole  House  and 
the  whole  country  see  them  alL    Let  them 
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tihow,  if  they  were  able,  that  the  course  of  this 
coonlry  heretofore  on  the  subject  of  naturaliza- 
tion had  been  all  wrong,  and  that  the  foreigner 
who  sought  refuge  among  us  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  vote  until  the  infant  bom  upon  the 
day  when  he  set  his  foot  upon  our  shores  was 
of  age  to  vote  at  his  side.  In  compliance  with 
his  promise,  Mr.  R.  renewed  the  call  for  the 
previous  question. 

After  an  extended  debate,  the  House  ad- 
journed without  a  decision. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thubsday,  December  18. 

Joint  Occupancy  of  Oregon, 

Mr.  Allen,  pursuant  to  notice,  presented  the 
following  joint  resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotute  of  Representor 
fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  (hngress 
assembled^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  give,  forthwith, 
notice  to  Great  Britain  that  the.  Government  of  the 
United  States  will,  in  virtue  of  the  second  article 
of  the  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  twentj-seven,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  terminate  the  con- 
vention existing  relative  to  the  joint  occupancy  of 
the  Oregon  Territory ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which  such  notice 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  annul  and  abrogate  that  conven- 
tion. 


MoKDAT,  December  22. 
Admission  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Ashley,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, reported  the  joint  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union,  without  amendment, 
with  a  recommendation  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  Ashley  said  he  was  further  instructed 
to  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  proceeded,  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  and  no  amendment  having  been  offered, 
the  resolution  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment. 

The  question  being  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  resolution — 

Mr.  Websteb  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows :  I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  resolution  will  pass.  It  has  passed 
the'  other  House  of  Congress  by  a  large  ma- 
lority,  aud  it  is  quite  well  known  that  there  is  a 
decided  majority  in  this  House  also  in  favor  of 
its  passage.  There  are  members  of  this  body, 
sir,  who  opposed  the  measures  which  came  before 
Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  who,  nevertheless,  will  very  probably 
feel  themselves  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
resolutions  of  lost  session,  and  in  consequence 


of  the  proceedings  of  Texas  upon  those  resolu- 
tions, bound  to  vote  for  her  admission  into  the 
Union.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  argue 
either  of  the  questions  which  were  discussed 
here  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  which 
have  been  so  much  discussed  throughout  the 
country  within  the  last  three  years.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  no  citizen  of  this  country  who 
was  more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  people 
of  Texas  than  myself,  from  the  time  they 
achieved,  in  so  very  extraordinary  a  manner, 
their  independence  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. I  have  shown,  I  hope,  in  another  plaoe, 
and  shall  show  in  all  situations,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  a  just  and  proper  regard  for  the 
people  of  that  country ;  but^  with  respect  to  its 
annexation  to  this  Union,  it  is  well  known  that, 
from  the  first  announoement  of  any  such  idea, 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  steadily,  uniformly,  and 
zealously  to  oppose  it.  I  have  expressed  opin- 
ions and  urged  arguments  against  it  every- 
where, and  on  all  occasions  on  which  the  sub- 
ject came  under  consideration.  I  could  not 
now,  if  I  were  to  go  over  the  whole  topic  again, 
adduce  any  new  views  or  support  old  views  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  new  arguments  or 
illustrations.  My  efforts  have  been  constant 
and  unwearied ;  but,  like  those  of  others,  they 
have  failed  of  success.  I  will,  therefore,  sir, 
in  very  few  words,  acting  under  the  unanimous 
resolution  and  instructions  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in 
conformity  to  my  own  settled  judgment  and 
full  conviction,  recapitulate  before  the  Senate 
and  before  the  community  the  objections,  which 
have  prevailed,  and  must  always  prevail,  with 
me  against  this  measure  of  annexation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have,  on  the  deepest  reflection, 
long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  of 
very  dangerous  tendency  and  doubtful  conse- 
quences to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  territories  over  which  our 
laws  are  now  established.  There  must  be 
some  limit  to  the  extent  of  our  territory,  if  we 
would  make  our  institutions  permanent.  And 
in  this  permanency  lives  the  great  subject  of  all 
my  political  efforts,  the  paramount  object  of 
my  political  regard.  The  Government  is  very 
likely  to  be  endangered,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  its  already  vast  territorial 
surfaco. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  always  wished  that 
this  country  should  exhibit  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  the  example  of  a  great,  rich,  and 
powerful  Republic,  which  is  not  possessed  by  a 
spirit  of  aggrandizement.  It  is  an  example,  I 
think,  due  from  us  to  the  world,  in  favor  of  the 
character  of  republican  government. 

In  the  next  place,  sir,  I  have  to  say,  that 
while  I  hold,  with  as  much  integrity,  I  trusty 
and  faithfulness,  as  any  citizen  of  this  country, 
to  all  the  original  arrangements  and  compro- 
mises in  which  the  constitution  under  whicli 
we  now  live  was  adopted,  I  never  could,  and 
never  can,  persuade  myself  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  other  States  into  the  Union  as  slave 
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States,  with  the  inequalities  which  were  allowed 
and  aocorded  to  the  dayeholding  States  then  in 
existence  by  the  oonstitntion.  I  do  not  think 
tliat  the  free  States  ever  expected,  or  could  ex- 
pect, that  they  would  be  called  on  to  admit 
f\irther  slave  States  having  the  advantages,  the 
unequal  advantages,  arising  to  them  fh>m  the 
mode  of  apportioning  repres^itation  under  the 
existing  constitution. 

Sir,  I  have  never  made  an  effort,  and  never 
propose  to  make  an  effort ;  I  have  never  coun- 
tenanced an  effort,  and  never  mean  to  counte- 
nance an  effort,  tt>  disturb  the  arrangements  as 
originally  made,  by  which  the  various  States 
came  into  the  Union ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  con- 
sidering it  quite  a  different  question,  when  a 
proposition  is  made  to  admit  new  States,  and 
that  they  be  allowed  to  come  in  with  the  same 
advantages  and  inequalities  which  existed  in 
regard  to  the  old.  It  may  be  said  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  new 
States  are  to  be  admitted  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  old  States.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  at  all  from  that  provision  that  every 
territory  or  portion  of  country  may  at  pleasure 
establish  slavery,  and  then  say  we  will  become 
a  portion  of  the  Union,  and  will  bring  with  us 
the  principles  which  we  have  thus  adopted,  and 
must  be  received  on  the  same  footing  as  the  old 
States.  It  will  always  be  a  question  whether 
the  other  States  have  not  a  right  (and  I  think 
they  have  the  clearest  riffht)  to  require  that  the 
State  coming  into  the  Union  should  come  in 
upon  an  equality;  and  if  the  existence  of 
Slavery  be  an  impediment  to  coming  in  on  an 
equality,  then  the  State  proposing  to  come  in 
should  be  required  to  remove  that  inequality 
by  abolishing  slavery,  or  take  the  alternative 
of  being  excluded.  Now,  I  do  suppose  that  I 
should  be  very  safe  in  saying  that  if  a  proposi- 
tion were  made  to  introduce  from  the  North 
or  the  North-west  territories  into  this  Union, 
under  circumstances  which  would  give  them 
an  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by  slave  States 
— ^advantage  and  inequality,  that  is  to  say, 
over  the  South,  such  as  this  admission  gives  to 
the  South  over  the  North — I  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  body  from 
a  slaveholding  State  that  would  listen  for  one 
moment  to  such  a  proposition.  I  therefore  put 
my  opposition,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  on 
the  poIiticiJ  ground  that  it  deranges  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  and  creates  inequality  and 
unjust  advantages  against  the  North,  and  in  favor 
of  the  slaveholding  country  of  the  South.  I 
repeat,  that  if  a  proposition  were  now  made 
for  annexations  from  the  North,  and  that  prop- 
osition contained  such  a  preference — such  a 
manifest  inequality  as  that  now  before  us,  no 
one  could  hope  that  any  gentleman  from  the 
Southern  States  would  hearken  to  it  for  a 
moment. 

It  is  not  a  subject  that  I  mean  to  discuss  at 
large.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  in  this 
chamber  gentlemen  representing  free  States, 
gentlemen  from  the  North  and  East,  who  have  | 


manifested  a  disposition  to  add  Texas  to  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State,  with  the  common  ine- 
quality belonging  to  slave  States.  This  is  a 
matter  for  their  own  discretion  and  judgment, 
and  responsibility ;  they  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible to  me  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  as- 
signed them  here ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  very  much  doubt  both  the  propriety 
and  the  justice  of  the  present  proceeding.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  time  will  come  when 
all  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason, 
political  or  moral,  for  increasing  the  circle  of 
the  States,  increasing,  at  ti^e  same  time,  the 
obvious  inequality  which  does  exist  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  in  Congress,  by  ex- 
tending slavery  and  dave  representation. 

On  looking  at  the  proposition  further,  I  find 
that  it  imposes  restraints  upon  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall 
proceed  (in  case  of  a  desire  to  proceed  at  all) 
in  order  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  have 
perused  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  Texas, 
and,  if  I  understand  it,  the  Legislature  is  re- 
strained from  abolishing  slavery  at  any  time, 
except  on  two  conditions :  one,  the  consent  of 
every  master ;  and  the  other,  the  payment  of 
compensation.  Now,  I  think  that  a  constitu- 
tion thus  formed  does  tie  up  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature,  effectually,  against  any  movement 
under  any  state  of  circumstances,  with  a  view 
to  abolish  slavery ;  because,  if  any  thing  is  to 
be  done,  it  must  be  done  within  the  State  by 
general  law,  and  such  a  thing  as  the  consent  of 
every  master  cannot  be  obtained ;  though  I  do 
not  say  that  there  may  not  be  an  inherent 
power  in  the  people  of  Texas  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution, if  they  should  be  inclined  to  relieve 
themselves  hereafter  from  the  restraint  under 
which  they  labor.  But  I  speak  of  the  consti- 
tution now  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in  the  councils  of 
the  United  States  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  of  course  I  had  no  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  the  debates  upon  this  question ;  nor  have  I 
before  been  called  upon  to  discharge  a  public 
trust  in  regard  to  it  I  certainly  did,  as  a 
private  citizen,  entertain  a  strong  feeling  that 
if  Texas  were  to  be  brought  into  the  Union  at 
all,  she  was  to  be  brought  in  by  diplomatic 
arrangement.,  sanctioned  by  treaty ;  but  it  has 
been  decided  otherwise  by  both  Uousesof  Con- 
gress: and,  whatever  my  own  opinions  may 
be,  I  know  that  many  who  coincided  with  me 
feel  themselves,  nevertheless,  bound  by  the 
decision  of  all  branches  of  the  Government. 
My  own  opinion  and  judgment  have  not  been 
at  all  shaken  by  any  thing  I  have  heard.  And 
now,  not  having  been  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  having  of  course  taken  no  official 
part  in  the  measure,  and  as  it  has  now  come  to 
be  completed,  I  have  believed  that  I  should  but 
discharge  my  own  duty  and  fultil  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  placed  me  here,  by  giving 
this  expression  of  their  most  decided,  une- 
quivocal, and  entirely  unanimous  dissent  and 
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protest ;  and  stating,  as  I  have  now  stated,  the 
reasons  which  have  impelled  me  to  withhold 
my  vote: 

I  agree  with  the  nnanimoos  opinion  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  I  agree  with  the 
great  mass  of  her  people ;  I  re-afiirm  what  I 
have  said  and  written  in  the  last  eight  vears, 
at  various  times,  against  this  annexation.  I 
here  record  my  own  dissent  and  opposition ; 
and  I  here  express  and  place  on  record,  also, 
the  dissent  and  protest  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Sevteb  moved  that  when  the  question  is 
taken,  it  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Bbbbibn  then  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President :  Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
subject  When  the  joint  resolution  on  which 
the  Senate  acted  at  the  last  session  was  under 
consideration,  I  expressed  my  opinions  upon 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
Union,  both  as  it  related  to  the  measure  itself^ 
and  to  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. While  this  subject  was  open  and  un- 
encumbered by  previous  legislation,  these  were 
questions  upon  which  each  member  of  this 
body  had  not  only  the  right,  but  was  under  the 
obligation  to  exercise  his  own  conscientious 
judgment. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  accomplish  the  measure,  my  judg- 
ment led  me  to  the  conviction,  very  clearly  en- 
tertained, that  it  was  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  con- 
viction I  stated  to  the  Senate,  and  presented 
in  some  detail  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  to  pass 
the  resolution  by  the  requisite  majority,  and  it 
received  the  approbation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  presented  to  us  now, 
therefore,  as  a  law  of  the  United  States — as  a 
law  passed  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  by  those  who,  under  that  instru- 
ment, are  intrusted  with  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion. Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  the 
opinion  which  I  entertained  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  over  this  subject,  in 
the  mode  in  which  that  power  was  exercised, 
and  however  unchanged  that  opinion  may  be ; 
yet,  as  I  am  now  called  on  to  act  under  a  reso- 
lution which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  is  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  I 
do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  set  up  my  pri- 
vate judgment,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
legislator,  against  a  measure  which  has  in  this 
mode  received  the  sanction  provided  for  by  the 
constitution. 

On  the  question  of  expediency  I  have  but  a 
brief  remark  to  make.  1  said  at  the  last  session, 
what  I  am  now  prepared  to  realize,  that  on  a 
subject  of  mere  expediency  the  wishes  of  my 
constituents  are  my  wishes,  and,  when  ascer- 
tained, shall  be  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  On 
this  subject  I  believe  there  can  be  no  question, 


that  while  a  portion  of  the  people  of  (reorgia 
were  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  a 
joint  resolution,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of 
constitutional  power,  and  many  of  them  because 
of  its  inexpediency,  yet  there  was  another  por- 
tion who  were  decided  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure. My  present  impression  is,  that  those  who 
were  originally  opposed — believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged 
by  an  act  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  Government — areanxioua 
that  this  question,  which  has  so  much  agitated 
the  public  councils  and  disturbed  the  public 
mind,  should  be  put  at  rest,  and,  consequently, 
they  too  desire  that  this  resolution  should  now 
be  passed. 

I  am  Hien  in  this  position.  There  is  before 
me  an  act  of  this  Legislature  pledging  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Texas 
that,  on  their  compliance  with  certain  condi- 
tions specified  in  the  resolution  presented  to 
them,  they  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State  of  this 
Union.  Whatever  considerations  may  be  op- 
posed to  my  acquiescence  in  this  measure, 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained, they  seem  to  me  to  be  overruled  by 
the  fact  that  the  public  faith  of  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  pledged  to  that  people  by  tho^e 
to  whom  the  constitution  has  intrusted  the 
power  of  legislation. 

One  other  remark.  It  is  perfectly  competent 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  disonss 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  a  State  where 
slavery  prevails,  and  to  urge  his  objection  to 
the  measure  as  one  calculated  to  disturb  the 
political  balance  contemplated  by  the  constitn- 
ton  between  the  several  States  of  this  Union ; 
but,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  such  a  result,  it  cannot  be  expected 
from  me,  representing,  as  I  do,  one  of  those 
States  where  this  institution  prevails,  that  I 
should  be  influenced  by  those  bbjecUous  which 
are  ui^ed  bjr  that  Senator. 

I  will  repeat.  The  pledge  of  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  given,  and  it  must  be  redeemed. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the 
people  of  Texas  have  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  the  joint  resolution  ?  Now, 
sir^  I  have  given  a  somewhat  attentive  con- 
sideration to  the  constitution  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  am  of  opinion  that  these  condi- 
tions have  been  complied  with.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  provisions  of  that  constitution  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  which  ought  to  prohibit  the 
consummation  of  the  measure  as  promised  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  last  Congress.  Much  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Musaacliusetts  refers, 
the  inhibition  to  the  Legislature,  except  on 
certain  conditions,  to  pass  laws  of  emancipation, 
it  seems  to  me  is  somewhat  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  Congress  to  entertain.  It  is  perfectly 
open,  as  I  have  before  said,  to  any  Senator  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  admission  of 
Texas,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  disturb 
the  political  balances  between  the  States,  con- 
templated by  the  constitution ;  but  the  question 
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of  emancipation,  when,  how,  and  under  what 
circamstances  to  be  allowed,  it  wonld  appear 
to  me  Rhould  be  left  with  her  own  Legislature, 
as  a  subject  for  domestic  regtdation,  belonging 
exclnsivelj  to  the  State,,  and  with  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  anthority, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere.  These 
are  my  views,  and  mider  the  conviction  to 
which  they  lead  me  I  shall  give  my  vote. 

Mr.  NiLBS  then  addressed  the  Senate.  He 
did  not  view  the  subject  in  any  sectional  or 
party  aspect.  He  regarded  it  in  its  broad  and 
comprehensive  character — not  as  affecting  a 
party — ^not  as  affecting  any  particular  interests 
— nor  as  affecting  the  balance  of  power,  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably — but  as  affecting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  Republic,  and  the  great 
cause  of  human  liberty.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great 
national  question ;  it  was  one,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  most  intimately  connected  with,  and 
likely  to  affect,  at  some  distant  day,  the  perpe- 
tuity and  progress  of  the  Republic,  in  his 
own  State  it  was  viewed  by  many  in  that  broad 
light.  It  was  not,  then,  a  mere  party'question. 
Ifany  of  those  politically  opposed  to  him  were 
in  favor  of  the  measure.  Nor  was  it  a  measure 
imfavorably  affecting  his  constituency.  On  Hie 
contrary,  if  any  sections  of  the  country  were  to 
be  peculiarly  benefited  by  the  measure,  those 
interests  located  on  the  eastern  shores  would 
be  specially  benefited.  The  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  would 
be  materially  promoted  by  it.  Still  he  had 
entertained  very  serious  objections  to  the  form 
of  the  resolutions',  and  he,  and  a  few  who 
thought  with  him,  had  endeavored  to  give  to 
the  resolutions  a  more  acceptable  form.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  right  and  just,  it  was  wise 
and  sound  policy  in  the  admission  of  new  States, 
to  carry  out  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise  to 
the  furthest  possible  extent.  That  was  the  true 
basis  of  representation  in  Congress.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  been  organized  in  that  spirit. 
And  now  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  country  required,  on  the  part  of 
all,  sagacious  statesmanship,  and  a  rigid  adher- 
ence to  that  just  and  salutary  principle.  He 
was  actuated  by  these  views  when  he  intro- 
duced, last  session,  his  resolutions  providing 
that  the  admission  of  Texas  should  be  under 
certain  restrictions  looking  to  this  end.  He 
had  believed  that  a  territorial  line  should  be 
drawn  separating  the  free  portion  of  the  coun- 
try from  that  in  which  slavery  should  be  per- 
mitted. This  he  had  thought  was  but  just  to 
the  free  States  of  this  Union.  He  had  been 
disposed  to  go  still  further,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
His  efforts,  however,  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Texas  had  been  admitted  by  the  resolution 
from  the  House  as  a  slave  State.  Having  done 
all  he  could  to  prevent  this,  he  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  for  or  against  the  reso- 
lution. He  had  determined  to  vote  in  the 
affirmative.  He  did  not  regret  the  passage  of 
'  the  resolution,  athough  he  did  regret  that  the 


mode  by  which  the  object  had  been  accom- 
plished had  not  been  as  acceptable  as  he  had 
desired.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection raised  in  some  quarters,  to  the  effect 
that  an  extension  of  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  Republic  was  not  desirable.  He  had  no 
apprehension  on  that  score ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  seen  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country.  The 
principle  of  territorial  extension  was  one  that 
lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government. 
When  the  confederacy  was  first  formed,  the 
wise  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  did 
not  contemplate  that  this  Union  was  to  be  lim- 
ited to  its  then  boundaries.  They  looked  for- 
ward to  an  enlargement  of  those  boundaries. 
They  made  provision,  for  the  introduction  of 
new  States  into  the  Union.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  our  territorial  possessions ; 
yet  never  had  the  national  councils  been  strongly 
influenced  by  a  grasping  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment. Whatever  might  have  been  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Senate  on  that  point,  there 
has  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  justify  the 
accusation  that  we  have  been  actuated  by  a 
feverish  anxiety  to  possess  more  territory. 
But,  as  occasions  had  been  offered,  as  opportu- 
nities had  presented  themselves  of  extending 
our  territorial  limits  by  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional possessions,  we  had  not  hesitated  to  use 
and  embrace  them.  That  had  been,  thus  far, 
the  policy  of  the  Government ;  and  he  hoped 
it  might  continue  to  be  so.  He  had  found  no 
evil,  but  many  advantages,  arising  from  the 
pursuance  of  such  a  course  of  policy.  It  had 
been  in  consequence  of  such  a  policy  that  the 
United  States  at  that  moment  presented  on  the 
map  of  the  world  such  an  imposing  aspect  in 
point  of  territorial  possession  and  internal  re- 
sources. Was  there  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  such  a  policy?  Was  there  any 
thing  in  it  that  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
Union  ?  He  thought  he  might  say  no.  It  had 
been  quite  evident  that,  instead  of  being  weak- 
ened or  impaired,  the  Union  had  been  strength- 
ened by  its  enlargement.  The  structure  and 
nature  of  the  Government  were  happily  such 
that  the  more  extensive  were  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  nation  the  stroUger  did  the  Union 
become.  If  imperfection  exists  in  any  one  sec- 
tion, the  smaller  that  section  is  in  comparison 
with  the  whole,  the  less  obviously  is  the  danger 
of  any  mischief — the  less  the  danger  of  general 
disturbance.  He  did  not  propose  to  dwell  long 
on  the  subject ;  but  there  was  one  argument  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  which  had  had 
great  weight  on  his  mind,  and  which,  in  his 
judgment,  had  not  received  perhaps  that  gen- 
eral attention  which  its  value  deserved.  It  was 
this :  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the  exist- 
ence on  our  borders  of  an  independent  State 
with  institutions  similar  to  ours ;  with  the  same 
language ;  with  the  same  general  principles  of 
freedom;  with  the  same  religion ;. with  the 
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same  civilizatioii,  and  settled  by  our  own  citi- 
zens. 8ach  a  State  might  form  the .  nndens  of 
serioos  opposition,  if  it  were  not  incorporated 
into  oar  confederacy  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
onrselves.  Entertaining  these  views,  and  be- 
lieving there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  any  extension  of  our  territories — but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  security  of  the  country 
would  certainly  be  promoted  by  embracing 
within  its  limits  new  States  and  territories, 
peopled  by  our  own  citizens,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  vote  for  the  resolutions.  In  this  course 
it  was  his  conviction  that  he  was  securing  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Huiitington  and 
Bagbt, 

The  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  being  agreed 
to,  the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  fol- 
lows: 

TsAS. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Aiherton,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bonton,  Berrien,  Breese, 
Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Fairfield,  Haunegaii,  Haywood,  Jenness,  Johnson 
of  Louisiana,  Levy,  Lewis,  Mangam,  Niles,  Penoy- 
backer,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Tumcy,  and 
Westcott— 31. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clay- 
ton, Corwin,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evaus,  Greene,  Hunt- 
ington, Miller,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Webster, 
and  Woodbridgo— 14. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSB  OF  REFRESENTATIYEa 

Monday,  December  22. 
Election  of  Chaplain, 

The  Speaker  said  that,  according  to  an  order 
adopted  by  the  House  on  Friday  last,  the  first 
subject  in  the  regular  order  of  business  was  the 
choice  of  Chaplain. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Milbttbne  having  received  a 
mtyority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  in 
on  the  third  ballot,  was  declared  duly  elected 
Chaplain  to  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  for  the  present  8es8ion>. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  December  28. 
Election  of  Chaplain, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baoby,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Chapliun. 

Mr.  Levy  made  some  remarks  on  the  pro- 
priety of  electing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tuston,  stating 
that  Mr.  Matthews  was  withdrawn ;  when 

Mr.  MANauH  and  Mr.  Benton  called  the 
Senator  to  order,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
the  practice  in  the  Senate  to  make  nomina- 
tions. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot;  and 
the  result  was  declared  as  follows : 


Whole  number  of  votes  40 ;  neoeesary  to  a 
choice  21. 

Bev.  Septimus  Tuston  -  -  -  28 

"    Mr.  Matthews  -  -  -  8 

"    Mr.  Sprole     -  .  -  -  5 

"    Mr.  Gurley     -  -  -  -  4 

So  the  Bev.  S.  Tubton  is  elected  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate. 


Saturday,  December  27. 

Mr.  Hannegan  presented  the  credentials  of 
the  Hon.  Jbssb  D.  Height,  elected  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  4th  of 
March,  1845 ;  which  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Height  took  the  costomary  oath  and 
took  his  seat 


Tuesday,  December  80. 

Oregon. 

Mr.  Hannegajt  called  up  the  following  reso- 
lutions submitted  by  him  yesterday : 

1.  Eesdvedj  That  the  country  included  within 
the  parallels  of  42**  and  54**  40'  north  latitude,  and 
extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Paci6c 
Ocean,  known  as  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  is  the 
property,  and  part  and  parcel  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Re9olved^  That  there  exists  no  power  in  this 
Government  to  transfer  its  soil  and  the  allegiance 
of  its  citizens  to  the  dominion,  authority,  control, 
and  subjection  of  any  foreign  power,  prince,  state, 
or  sovereignty. 

8.  Res^ved,  That  the  abandonment  or  surrender 
of  any  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  would 
be  an  abandonment  of  the  honor,  character,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  and  the 
resolutions  being  under  consideration, 

Mr.  Hannegan  stated  that  his  object  in  call- 
ing up  the  resolutions  was  merely  to  request  of 
the  Senate  that  a  day  should  be  fixed  for  their 
consideration.  He  would  name  Monday  next, 
or  Monday  week,  and  wished  that  they  might 
be  made  the  special  order  for  such  day  as  might 
be  agreed  on.  The  Senate  was  now  thin,  and 
he  had  no  desire  to  press  them  at  present. 

Mr.  Aboher  suggested  that  these  resolutions 
were  of  great  importance ;  and,  as  they  required 
much  deliberation,  it  would  be  better  to  pro- 
long the  time  in  order  to  afford  the  Senate  and 
the  country  opportunity  to  consider  them.  He 
hoped  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  agree 
to  postpone  their  consideration  to  a  later 
period,  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  Janoary, 
and  to  have  them  printed. 

Mr.  Hannegan  was  willine  to  make  them 
the  special  order  for  the  third  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary ;  and,  accordingly,  he  made  this  motion ; 
but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  stated  that,  without  any 
design  to  oppose  the  motion  he  was  desirous 
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to  make  a  few  remarks  preliminarj  to  offering 
certain  resolutions  which  he  had  prepared,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  snhmit  as  an  amendment 
to  the  resolntioDS  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Although  he  coold  not  consent  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  resolutions  now  nnder  considera- 
tion, he  was  glad  that  they  had  been  brought 
forward.  Whatever  objections  might  be  nrged 
Against  them,  they  were  at  least  direct,  open, 
and  manly  in  their  character.  They  denied  in 
direct  terms  the  authority  of  this  Government 
to  make  a  treaty  by  which  any  portion  of  the 
territory  lying  between  latitudes  42°  and  54** 
40'  should  be  transferred  to  any  foreign  power ; 
and  denounced,  as  he  understood  them,  by  im- 
plication, the  proposition  which  had  already 
been  made  by  tue  rresident  of  the  ITnited  States 
to  settle  the  existing  difficulty  by  adopting  t^e 
parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude.  I^ 
therefore,  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  sustain  these  resolutions,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  question  can  only  be  settled  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  that  no  peace,  should  war  be 
commenced  between  the  two  countries,  can 
ever  be  obtained,  but  by  our  dictation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  The  vote  on  these  resolu- 
tions, therefore,  will  draw  a  broad  line,  which 
oannot  be  misunderstood,  between  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  desire  to  settle  the 
Question  by  a  resort  to  arms,  and  those  who  are 
disposed  to  continue  the  pacific  course  of  nego- 
tiation. 

He  was  for  a  pacific  course  of  procedure,  for 
an  adjustment  of  the  question,  if  possible,  by 
negotiation ;  and,  with  these  views  and  impres- 
sions, he  had  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions  di- 
rectly opposite  in  their  character  to  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  which  he  desired  to 
snbmit,  with  a  request  that  they  should  be 
printed  as  an  amendment  to  those  resolutions. 
He  would  take  this  occasion  to  state  what 
would  be  his  course :  he  was  for  peace,  so  long 
as  peace  can  be  preserved, without  a  surrender 
of  our  national  honor ;  for  continued  negotia- 
tion so  long  as  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  an 
adjustment  by  negotiation ;  and,  if  after  every 
effort  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  shall  have  been  exhausted,  war  must  en- 
sue, he  desired  that  we  should  occupy  a  position 
in  which  the  orvu»  of  a  war  woula  be  thrown 
from  our  dioulders  and  be  cast  upon  Great 
Britain. 

He  de^red  to  express  his  approval  of  the 
oourse  of  the  Administration  in  making,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  an  offer  to  adopt  the  49th 
degree  as  a  boundary  line.  It  was  his  sincere 
wish  to  continue  to  co-operate  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  Executive  ae^res  peace,  and  it 
was  his  (Mr.  O.'s)  wish  to  preserve  peace  so 
long  as  it  can  be  honorably  preserved.  When- 
ever it  shall  be  found  that  no  effort  which  we 
can,  consistently  with  the  honor  and  interests 
of  the  country,  interpose,  will  avert  the  evil, 
and  that  war  must  come,  he  would  never  be 
found  in  a  position  antagonist  to  that  which 
every  honorable  man  must  occupy.    Even  al- 


though the  war  should  be  the  result  of  our  own 
improper  course,  still  when  it  shall  appear  that 
it  cannot  be  averted,  he  would  stand  by  his 
country.  But  if  war  should  come,  it  will  be 
no  common  war.  While  he  would  give  every 
support  to  his  country,  he  would  hold  those 
responsible  by  whose  rashness  it  had  been  pro- 
voked. 

Whenever  these  propositions  came  up  for 
discussion,  he  hoped  thatthey  would  be  discuss- 
ed in  a  becoming  spirit^  and  in  the  ealmest 
manner;  and  if,  when  its  true  grounds  are 
clearly  seen  and  understood,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  can  avoid  war,  that  we  shall, 
by  our  course,  invite  a  continuance  of  our 
peaceful  relations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  we  decide  that  a  rupture  of  those  peace- 
ful relations  is  unavoidable,  that  we  shall  make 
wise  and  prompt  preparation,  and  enter  into 
the  contest  with  the  united  vigor  and  energy 
most  likely  to  ensure  a  successful  issue. 

He  woiQd  conclude  by  offering  the  following 
resolutions,  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Senator  iVom  Indiana : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  **  Resolved,^' 
and  insert — 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  present  concur. 

HeMlvedy  That  the  power  of  making  treaties  em- 
braces that  of  settling  and  fixing  boundaries  be- 
tween the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  other  powers,  in  cases  of  con- 
flicting claims  between  them  in  reference  to  the 
same. 

JResolvedf  That  however  clear  their  claims  may 
be  in  their  opinion  to  the  country  included  within 
the  parallels  of  42"*  and  54**  40'  north  latitude,  and 
extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  known  as  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  there 
now  exists,  and  have  long  existed,  conflicting 
claims  to  the  possession  of  the  same  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  the  adjustment  of  which  has 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  negotiation  between 
the  respective  Governments. 

JiesfUved,  therefore^  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  rightfully  the  power  under  the 
constitution,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  concur,  to  a^ust  by  treaty  the  claims 
of  the  two  countries  to  the  said  territory,  by  fixing 
a  boundary  between  their  respective  possessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  renewing  the  offer  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  com- 
promise, to  establish  the  49th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude as  a  line  between  the  possesaons  of  the  two 
countries,  to  the  said  territory,  did  not  "  abandon 
the  honor,  the  character,  or  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people,*'  or  exceed  the  power  vested  in 
him  by  the  constitution  to  make  treaties. 

Mr.  Havnsgait  said  that  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions of  the  Senator  from.  South  Oarolina 
would  not,  he  presumed,  be  contested  by  any 
one.  All  that  is  stated  in  the  first  two  resolu- 
tions was  correct.  He,  for  one,  would  cer- 
tiunly  make  no  objection  to  them.    The  residue 
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of  these  resolations,  however,  presented  matter 
for  serious  consideratioii,  at  least  with  him,  for 
they  came  in  conflict  with  the  principles  which 
he,  in  his  resolntions,  had  laid  down.  He 
wished,  at  present,  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
reply  to  the  distingnished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  The  Senator  said  the  -  resolutions 
which  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  introduced,  by  implica- 
tion, at  any  rate,  conveyed  censure  on  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  H.,) 
I  had  no  intention  to  cast  a  censure  on  the  Pres- 
ident 

Mr.  Calhoun  expldned.  He  did  not  accuse 
the  Senator  of  censuring  the  President.  He 
had  merely  said  that,  by  implication,  they  cast 
a  censure  on  the  President,  because  he  was 
willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  Territory 
of  Oregon ;  but  stated  that  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hanneoan  resumed :  He  so  understood 
the  Senator.  But  the  Senator  would  not 
deny  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  question  had 
been  changed  since  the  proposition  of  the  Pres- 
ident, by  the  peremptory,  and  almost  contemp- 
tuous^  refusal  of  the  i3ritisli  Minister.  If  it  were 
not  so,  he  was  a  freeman,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  although  he  had 
ever  been  his  political  friend,  and  ever  ex- 
pected to  be  so,  yet,  if  the  President  on  any 
occasion  or  occasions  assumed  a  position  which 
he  could  not  endorse,  he  had  the  right,  and 
would  maintain  it — as  well  here  &s  at  home — ^to 
express  his  sentiments,  without  intending,  de- 
siring, or  wishing  to  convey  any  censure.  He 
represented  the  same  people  that  the  President 
did,  and,  as  such  representative,  he  had  a  right 
to  express  his  views  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Government.  He  repeated,  that  he 
meant  to  convey  no  censure  on  the  President. 
The  Senator  said  that  the  resolutions  were  plain 
and  direct,  coming  at  once  to  the  point,  and 
that  the  adoption  of  them,  if  he  understood 
them,  would  necessarily  involve  us  in  a  war. 
Now,  if  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  which 
contained  the  immutable  principles  of  truth, 
should  bring  war  on  us,  let  war  come  I  What 
American  was  there  who,  through  fear  of  war, 
would  hesitate  to  declare  the  truth  in  this 
Chamber  ?  He,  also,  was  for  peace ;  he  shrunk 
back  from  the  thought  of  war  as  much  as  could 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  loved 
peace ;  but  if  it  were  only  to  be  maintained  on 
degrading  and  dishonorable  terms,  war,  even 
of  extermination,  would  be  far  preferable.  The 
Senator  said,  that  if  war  once  was  commenced, 
peace  could  only  be  made  by  our  dictation  at 
the  cannon's  mouth.  He  (Mr.  H.)  proclaimed, 
if  war  with  Great  Britain  should  arise,  for  the 
possession  of  Oregon,  he,  for  one,  wished  never 
to  see  it  settled  by  arbitration,  until  we  arbi- 
trate it  ourselves,  and  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace.  The  Senator  said, 
or  implied,  that  by  the  cours^  we  are  pursuing, 
or  by  the  course  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  pursued, 
we  are  to  be  plunged  rashly  into  war.  If  it 
was  rashness  in  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 


ple to  assert  the  rights  of  the  country,  and  this 
rashness  should  produce  war,  for  which  they 
who  supported  these  resolutions  should  be  held 
responsible,  he,  for  one,  did  not  fear  the  respon- 
sibility. There  had  been  a  singular  course  pur- 
sued on  this  Oregon  question,  and  with  refer- 
ence  to  which  he  must  detain  the  Senate  a 
moment,  it  contrasted  so  strangely,  so  wonder- 
fully, with  a  precisely  similar  question — ^the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Texas  and  Oregon  were 
born  the  same  instant,  nursed  and  cradled  in 
the  same  cradle — ^the  Baltimore  Convention— 
and  they  were  at  the  same  instant  adopted  by 
the  democracy  throughout  the  land.  There 
was  not  a  moment's  hesitation,  until  Texas  was 
admitted ;  but  the  moment  she  was  admitted, 
the  peculiar  .friends  of  Texas  turned,  and  were 
doing  all  they  could  to  strangle  Oregon !  Bat 
the  country  were  not  blind,  or  deaf.  The  people 
see,  they  comprehend,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  speak.  It  was  a  most  singular  state  of 
things.  '  We  were  told  that  we  must  be  carefid 
not  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  war  with  En^and 
on  a  question  of  disputed  boundary.  There 
was  a  question  of  disputed  boundary  between 
us  and  Mexico ;  but  did  we  hear,  from  the  same 
quarter,  any  warnings  against  a  collision  with 
Mexico,  when  we  were  about  to  consummate 
the  annexation  of  Texas  ?  We  were  told  by 
those  who  knew  something  of  those  matters, 
that  the  Nueces  was  the  proper  boundary  of 
Texas  I  And  how  did  they  find  the  friends  of 
Texas  moving  on  that  occasion?  Did  we,  for 
a  single  instant,  halt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nueces?  No:  at  a  single  bound  we  crossed 
the  Nueces,  and  the  blasts  of  our  trumpets,  and 
the  prancing  of  our  war-horses,  were  heard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte,  one  hundred 
miles  beyond.  Nearly  one  hundred  miles  of 
disputed  territory  gives  no  cause  for  a  moment's 
hesitation !  There  was  no  negotiation  then,  so 
far  as  Mexico  was  concerned :  we  took  all.  But 
when  Oregon  is  brought  into  question,  we  are 
called  on,  as  an  act  proper  and  right,  to  give 
away  a  whole  empire  on  the  Pacific,  if  England 
desire  it.  He  never  would  consent  to  a  surren- 
der of  any  portion  of  the  country  north  of  49®, 
nor  one  foot,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  under  64® 
40'. 

Mr.  Caxhottn  said  he  merely  rose  to  allude 
to  a  single  remark  which  applied  to  himself 
personally.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  had 
endeavored  to  draw  a  contrast  between  his 
(Mr.  C.'s)  course  upon  the  Texas  question,  and 
his  course  upon  this.  The  views  which  gov- 
erned me  (said  Mr.  C.)  upon  that  (question, 
govern  me  also  upon  this.  I  pursued  m  r^er- 
ence  to  Texas  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  best 
course.  If  I  acted  boldly  and  promptly  on  thi^ 
occasion,  it  was  because  boldness  and  prompt- 
ness were  necessary  to  success.  It  was  tne 
golden  opportunity ;  and  one  year's  delay  would 
have  lost  Texas  to  us  forever.  If  I  am  for 
more  deliberate  measures  on  this  occasion,  it 
is  not  because  I  am  not  a  friend  to  Oregon. 
On  the  contrary,  Oregon  has  no  better  friend 
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than  myself ;  there  is  no  one  who  would  ven- 
tnre  more  to  save  it.  Bnt  it  is  asked  why  I  do 
not  parsne  the  same  course  of  action  as  in  re- 
gard to  Texas.  If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to 
my  remarks  in  1843,  he  will  find  that  the  views 
vrhich  governed  me  then  are  the  same  with  those 
which  govern  me  now.  I  believe  that  precipi- 
tancy will  lose  yon  Oregon  forever — no,  not 
forever ;  but  it  will  lose  you  Oregon  in  the  first 
struggle,  and  then  it  will  require  another  strug- 
gle liereafter,  when  we  become  stronger,  to  re- 
gain it. 

I  will  not  go  into  this  question  now ;  I  am 
prepared,  when  it  comes  up  for  discussion,  to 
show,  if  argument  can  show,  that  the  principle 
involved  in  these  resolutions,  so  far  from  gain- 
ing Oregon,  will  for  the  present  lose  every  inch 
of  that  territory ;  and  it  is  on  that  account,  as 
much  from  the  fear  of  losing  Oregon  as  from 
the  desire  of  avoiding  war,  that  I  have  pro- 

fosed  amendments  to  the  Senator^s  resolutions. 
t  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolutions.  Sir,  if  my  advice  had  been  pursued 
we  should  never  have  been  involved  in  this 
csontroversy  at  aU.  I  now  act  under  circum- 
stances not  produced  myself,  and  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  to  save  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
which  I  hold  as  valuable  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  himself  can  do.  If  you  institute  a 
comparison  between  Oregon  and  Texas,  I  would 
say  that  the  former  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  the 
latter,  and  I  would  as  manfuUy  defend  it.  If 
the  Senator  and  myself  disagree,  we  disagree 
only  as  to  the  means  of  securing  Oregon,  and 
not  as  to  its  importance.  Sir,  I  intended  to 
say  nothing  about  censuring  the  President; 
I  simply  said  that,  by  implication,  a  censure 
would  be  conveyed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
Senator  intends  to  reflect  upon  the  President ; 
but  there  can  be  no  difference,  as  far  as  the 
principle  involved  in  this  question  is  concerned, 
between  the  circumstances  when  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  division  at  the  forty-ninth  pardlel 
was  made  and  now.  It  was  as  sensible  then 
to  make  the  offer  as  it  would  be  now. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that,  after  having  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subiect,  he  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  did  not  become 
the  Senate  to  interfere  in  the  matter  at  pres- 
ent. He  had  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the 
President,  and  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  of 
the  country  had  conferred  on  him  the  power  of 
conducting  the  negotiations,  therefore,  unless 
he  saw  proper  to  ccdl  in  the  aid  of  the  Senate, 
or  until  the  Senate  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  advise  him  to  surrender  all  negotiations, 
and  the  subject  should  be  transferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate legitimately,  and  the  Executive  should  have 
washed  his  hands  of  it,  he  thought  the  Senate 
would  be  acting  improperly  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  But  when  once  legitimately  transfer- 
red to  the  Senate,  he  would  then  be  ready,  in 
the  love  of  country  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  take 
part  in  tlie  settlement  of  the  question.  But 
until  then  he  should  oppose  all  proceedings 
which  would  have  the  effect  either  of  censuring 


or  of  lauding  the  President  pending  the  nego- 
tiations. In  making  this  remark  he  did  not 
mean  any  more  than  what  ,the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  himself  meant  in  reference  to 
the  original  resolutions — namely,  that  a  censure 
might  be  understood  to  be  conveyed  by  impli- 
cation ;  that  tlie  passage  of  a  resolution  declar- 
ing it  a  violation  of  honor  to  surrender  any  part 
of  Oregon  was  an  implied  censure  upon  the 
President,  who  had  authorized  a  proposition 
for  such  surrender. 

Mr.  Abcheb  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance  what  disposal 
the  Senate  might  finally  make  of  the  two  prop- 
ositions now  before  them.  The  main  object 
he  desired  had  been  obtained  by  the  debate  of 
this  morning.  He  merely  rose  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  his  profound  satisfac- 
tion at  the  course  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  had  had  oc- 
casion to  express  his  views  upon  the  subject 
heretofore.  He  came  here  imbued  with  appre- 
hension, but  he  hailed  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Senator  as  an  undoubted  omen  of  peace ;  and 
from  his  place  here  he  proclaimed  the  glad  tid- 
ings to  the  country.  And  why  ?  They  of  that 
side  of  the  House  would  now  find  on  the  other 
side  members  enough  to  sustain  them  in  the 
ground  which  they  were  going  to  take. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  the  resolutions,  as 
he  viewed  them,  were  of  an  advisory  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  he  tliought  the  Executive  entitled 
to  the  initiative  in  matters  of  this  character,  it 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
assume  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
wait  for  the  issue  of  such  negotiations  as  the 
Executive,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility, 
might  enter  into;  and  when  he  presented  a 
treaty  for  their  approval,  it  then  became  their 
duty  to  discuss  the  subject.  "Were  they  now 
to  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  one  series  of 
these  resolutions,  or  the  other,  would  they  not 
stand  committed,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  to 
the  course  indicated  by  the  particular  resolu- 
tions which  they  had  adopted?  It  must  be 
clear  to  every  one,  that,  whether  they  decided 
in  favor  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  or  for  tlie 
whole  of  Oregon,  they  would  have  prejudged 
the  question,  when  the  Executive  should  send 
them  a  treaty,  embracing  the  one  principle  or 
the  other,  for  their  ratification.  To  act  upon 
tliese  resolutions  before  the  Executive  has  acted, 
and  has  submitted  the  result  of  his  course  for 
their  consideration,  would  be  to  assume  the  in- 
itiative, which  had  not  been  vested  in  them  by 
the  constitution. 

Supposing  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  were  voted  down,  and  the  amend- 
ment adopted  as  a  substitute  by  a  minority, 
which  it  was  to  be  presumed  would  not  be  veiy 
large,  what  would  be  tlieir  position  ?  A  ma^ 
jority  would  have  said,  or  recommended,  that 
the  question  should  be  settled  by  the  adoption 
of  the  parallel  of  forty- nine.  Suppose  the  Pres- 
ident could  obtain  better,  or  not  so  good  terms. 
Suppose,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  and 
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urged  by  a  paramoimt  sense  of  duty,  he  should 
determine  to  accept  twenty-eight  degrees 
twenty  minutes  as  the  boundary,  taking  the 
half  of  Oregon,  and  yielding  hal^  should  we 
not  be  met  from  every  quarter,  and  with  truth, 
with  the  cry  that  we  had  voted  for  a  different 
parallel?  And  should  we  not  have  thus  in- 
volved the  matter  in  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment by  our  previous  decision  ?  He  would  be 
willing  at  any  time  when  it  should  be  properly 
presented,  to  go  into  the  question;  but  he 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  forced  upon  the 
Senate.  Let  the  subject  emanate  from  the 
President,  upon  whom  has  been  devolved  the 
whole  responsibility.  Let  us  not  seek  to  take 
any  portion  of  that  responsibility  from  him,  or 
to  assume  his  office.  He  would  repeat,  that, 
according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  initiative  did  not  belong  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  did  not  become  them  to  give  a  prema- 
ture opinion  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
foreclosing  the  subject.  Let  it  remain  in  the 
hands  to  which  the  constitution  has  commit- 
ted it. 

Mr.  Oalhoun  wished  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  on  what  had  fallen  from  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  He  could  assure  that  Senator 
that  he  was  as  much  adverse  to  forcing  the 
discussion  as  the  Senator  himself  could  be.  But 
he  thought  the  Senator  was  wrong  in  supposing 
this  was  an  exercise  of  advisory  power,  which 
should  not  be  discussed  openly.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  boundary ;  one  on  which  we  should 
not  leave  a  doubt  on  the  public  mind.  On  this 
floor,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  we  are  called 
on  to  pronounce  our  yea  or  nay,  now  that  the 
question  has  been  started  here,  or  there  may 
arise  in  the  public  mind  a  presumption  that  no 
treaty  will  be  ratified  here  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  particular  views  thrown  out  on 
one  side  of  the  Senate.  The  propositions  which 
he  had  submitted  by  way  of  amendment,  were 
clearly  not  advisory  in  liieir  character ;  there- 
fore, although  adverse  to  premature  discussion, 
in  order  that  no  doubt  should  be  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  Executive,  now  or  hereafter,  as  to 
his  constitutional  right  of  negotiating  for  terri- 
tory, he  desired  a  decision  01  the  question.  He 
thought  this  was  still  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause there  was  an  evident  tendency  in  the 
country  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  the  effect  of  which  might  be 
to  involve  us  in  great  difficulty.  The  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  offered  only  assert  that  the 
President,  in  offering  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  49th 
parallel,  did  not,  in  any  degree,  compromise  the 
honor,  dignity,  or  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the  powers 
confided  to  him  by  the  constitution.  He  hoped 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  acquiesce 
in  the  propriety  of  settling  this  question  by 
negotiation. 

Mr.  Hannsoan  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions 
on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  hereafter,  when 


the  subject  of  notices  and  bills  should  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  BxBTON.  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion, 
without  the  qualification. 

The  question  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hanhb- 
OAN  was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  aflfirma« 
tive. 


HOXJSB  OF  BEPBESSNTATIVBS. 

Tuesday,' December  SO. 
ITaturalieation  Laws. 

The  Spbakbb  announced  the  order  of  the 
day — the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  such  amencK 
ments  to  the  naturalization  laws  as  will  protect 
the  ballot-box  and  the  elective  franchise  from. 
abuses  and  frauds. 

The  pending  questions  were:  jfirst^  on  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Isvim  to  refer  the  resolutions 
to  a  select  committee,  with  InstructionB  to 
inquire  whether  any,  and  what,  alterations  are 
required  in  the  existing  naturalization  laws; 
and,  second^  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Bbodhbad, 
that  they  be  referred  to  the  standing  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DoT7GLAS  said  that  the  point  to  which  he 
should  address  the  few  remarks  he  wished  to 
submit  to  the  House,  was  contained  in  the 
instructions  moved  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Letin)  for  the  select  com- 
mittee, directing  them  to  inquire  whether  any, 
and  what,  alterations  are  requisite  in  the  exist- 
ing naturalization  laws.  His  objection  to  these 
Instructions  was  this:  that  they  implied  the 
existence  of  a  power  in  Congress  to  prescribe 
the  qualification  of  voters  and  to  punish  frauds 
on  the  ballot-box.  Mr.  D.  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  man  could  reasonably 
desire  in  the  exercise  of  any  constitutional 
privilege  or  power  to  correct  frauds,  not  only 
upon  we  ballot-box,  but  on  the  naturalization 
laws,  or  any  other  laws  of  the  United  States. 
But  while  he  held  it  a  matter  of  great  imp<»i- 
ance  to  guard  the  ballot-box  against  corruption, 
he  believed  it  equally  important  that  Congress 
should  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  by  the  constitution  were  reserved  to  the 
States.  He  conceded  to  Congress  the  fullest 
power  to  establish  naturalization  laws :  respect- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  question ;  for  the 
power  was  expressly  given  in  the  constitttti<Hu 
But  he  denied  that  naturalization  included  the 
power  of  voting.  He  denied  that  a  right  to 
vote  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  natu- 
ralized citizen,  either  here  or  in  any  country  <Hi 
the  globe.  The  privileges  of  naturalization  and 
of  voting  were  as  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other  as  were  the  Federal  and  the 
State  Qovemraents.  Naturalization  did  confer 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  citizenship  included 
the  right  of  protection,  the  right  to  sue  in  the 
courts  in  time  of  war,  the  right  to  hold  real 
estates,  the  right  to  receive  property  by  descent^ 
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the  right  to  transmit  it,  and  varioYis  other  rights 
which  it  was  not  necessary  particularly  to 
designate.  This  was  the  extent  of  natoraliza- 
tion,  as  it  existed  in  England  previous  to  onr 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  and  as  it 
ensted  here  hefore  and  at  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  The  term  was  then  distinctly 
imderstuod.  It  was  as  dearly  and  accurately 
known  hy  the  framers  of  the  constitution  as 
the  term  "bankruptcy"  or  "maritime  juris- 
diction,'' or  any  other  legal  term  which  they 
inserted  in  the  constitution;  and  when  they 
gave  to  Congress  "  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
aystem  of  naturalization,"  they  us^ad  the  term 
both  in  the  popular  and  the  legal  sense  which 
it  bore  at  the  tmie. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  was  sustained  in  this  position 
by  a  reference  to  the  debates  of  the  convention 
by  which  the  constitution  was  framed.  If 
gentlemen  would  examine  those  debates  they 
would  find  that  a  proposition  was  then  distinctly 
brought  forward  to  establish  uniform  rules  of 
voting  as  well  as  a  uniform  system  of  naturali- 
zation and  of  bankruptcy.  The  convention 
entered  on  a  consideration  of  the  subject  delib- 
erately, and  fuUy  discussed  it,  and  finally 
settled  it  as  it  now  stood  in  the  constitution. 
It  was  found  by  them  that  the  moment  they 
entered  on  such  a  subject  innumerable  incon- 
ttstenoies  and  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  or  to 
remove,  from  the  fact  that  the  old  thirteen 
States  were  each  an  independent  common- 
wealth, having  a  constitution  and  laws  of  its 
own,  and  each  prescribing  the  qualification  of 
voters  according  to  its  own  pleasure. 

These  prescriptions  and  enactments  were  as 
various  and  as  numerous  as  the  States  them- 
selves: in  some  of  the  States  negroes  wei« 
allowed  to  vote  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
white  persons ;  others,  whose  tastes  were  dif- 
ferent, denied  to  the  colored  population  the 
right  of  voting  at  all ;  some  States  adopted  a 
property  qualification,  while  others  refused 
and  repudiated  all  such  restriction.  Some 
States  required  citizenship  as  a  pre-requisite  to 
voting,  while  others  again  threw  wide  open 
their  doors  to  the  friends  of  liberty  from  every 
dime,  even  before  they  were  naturalized.  The 
convention  found  that  delegates  coming  from 
these  various  States  were  all  zealous  lot  the 
usages  which  previuled  in  their  own  States, 
they  were  resolutely  tenacious  each  of  his  own 
State  regulation  in  this  matter,  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  any  compromise.  Soutiiem 
members  could  never  think  of  letting  their 
negroes  vote  side  by  side  with  themselves, 
while  gentlemen  from  the  North  were  quite  as 
resolute  in  refusing  to  permit  the  colored 
people  from  being  deprived  of  the  right ;  and 
so  with  respect  to  all  the  other  differences — ^the 
diversities  were  as  various  and  as  numerous  as 
the  States  represented.  After  long  and  eager 
discussion,  the  convention  found  either  that  tiie 
design  of  framing  a  constitution  must  split  and 
be  finally  shipwrecked  on  this  rock,  or  Ihat 
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they  must  come  to  some  compromise.  They 
adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  tiie  result 
was  now  found  in  the  second  section  of  the 
first  artide  of  the  constitution,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature." 

The  question  as  to  the  qualifications  for 
voting  was  thus  remitted,  or  rather  reserved| 
to  the  States,  each  being  left  to  settle  it  accord- 
ing to  its  own  views.  That  each  independent 
State  had  a  right,  as  such,  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  its  own  Legidature. 
was  a  proposition  so  self-evident  that  it  had 
never  been  questioned.  Whenever  tiie  State 
had  exercised  this  right,  and  had  determined 
on  what  conditions  its  citizens  should  vote  for 
the  most  numerous  House  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  constitution  came  in  and  declared  that 
the  same  class  of  persons  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  Congress.  For  instance, 
the  State  of  New  York  had  declared  that  free 
negroes  might  vote  for  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, provided  they  held  a  certain  amount  of 
property.  Then,  under  the  constitution,  free 
negroes,  holding  that  amount  of  property, 
might  vote  for  members  of  Congress  in  that 
State.  South  Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pressly prohibited  negroes  f^om  voting  for 
members  of  her  Legislature,  and  there  the  con- 
stitution came  in  and  in  like  manner  prohibited 
negroes  in  that  State  from  voting  for  members 
of  Congress.  In  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  in 
some  other  States,  the  State  constitution  con- 
ferred the  right  of  voting  on  aliens,  and  there  ' 
aliens  mighty  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  vote  for  members  of  Congress.  The 
question  was  as  plain  and  as  clear  as  truth 
itself.  All  argument  was  unnecessary — ^noth- 
ing could  render  it  clearer.  It  was  a  question 
explicitly  settled  by  the  constitution. 

And  that  instrument  was  no  less  explicit  in 
relation  to  Presidential  elections.  Hear  its 
language : 

**  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors equd  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  maybe  entitled 
in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative, 
or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  dector.^ 

Here,  as  before,  each  State  exercised  its  own 
sovereignty,  and  appointed  in  such  maimer  as 
its  Legislature  chose  to  direct,  the  requisite 
number  of  electors  of  President.  Virginia  ac- 
cordingly directed  that  such  of  her  people  as  were 
qualified  to  vote  for  other  State  ofi&cers  might  also 
vote  for  Presidentid  electors ;  but  South  Caro- 
lina chose  to  direct  that  the  liegislature  itsetf 
should  appoint  her  electors.  Would  any  gentle- 
man deny  her  right  to  do  so,  without  any  ref- 
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erence  to  the  people,  if  such  was  her  pleasure  ? 
We  might  doubt,  if  we  would,  the  wisdom  and 
jnstice  and  policy  of  such  a  State  arrangement ; 
bnt  Uie  House  was  not  now  discussing  the  ex- 
X>ediency  or  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  such 
arrangements  as  the  States  bad  chosen  to  make, 
but  the  question  of  its  own  constitutional 
power  to  control  or  alter,  or  in  anywise  interfere 
with  those  arrangements.  That  it  had  no  such 
right  was  as  dear  as  the  sun.  It  was  denied 
in  that  sacred  organic  instrument  which  hel^ 
the  Union  together.  Whatever  the  State  laws 
were  on  the  subject  of  suffrage,  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  and  confirmed  them.  Oongress 
might  alter  the  laws  of  naturalization,  or  might 
repeal  them  altogether ;  they  might  extend  the 
period  of  probation  to  twenty-one  years ;  they 
might,  if  they  pleased,  adopt  the  Native  Ameri- 
can creed,  with  all  its  narrowness  and  bigotry 
and"  selfishness  and  injustice;  but,  do  what  it 
would,  it  never  could  reach  the  sacred  right  of 
suffi'age — that  was  reserved  to  the  States.  The 
right  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  was  the 
most  vital  and  essential  element  in  our  system 
of  civil  liberty ;  it  formed  in  fact  the  basis  of 
our  system  of  free  government.  It  was  re- 
served to  the  States  by  the  constitution,  and 
this  the  States  well  understood,  and  they  defied 
and  derided  all  attempts  of  the  Native  American 
party  to  interfere  with  or  control  its  exercise ; 
and  he  trusted  every  such  attempt  by  the  abuse 
of  the  powers  of  Oongress  would  meet  with 
the  rebuke  which  it  so  justly  merited.  The 
principle  was  broader  and  higher  and  deeper, 
and  of  more  vital  character,  than  any  which 
Mr.  B.  had  seen  embodied  in  an  act  of  the 
National  Legislature;  to  destroy  it  was  to 
strike  at  the  constitution  itself.  And  it  was 
under  this  conviction  that  he  had  sought  to 
obtain  the  floor,  that  he  might  enter  a  most 
solemn  protest  against  the  remotest  attempt  to 
touch  it. 

Mr.  D.  said  that  he  should  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  or 
not  to  interfere  with  this  right,  supposing 
Oongress  to  poteess  the  power.  It  was  one  of 
those  thincs  which  could  best  be  determined 
by  a  regard  to  local  interests  and  local  circum- 
stances. States  situated  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  with  a  sparse  population, 
And  that  population  almost  exclusively  agri- 
voultural,  woMd  natiA'ally  regard  this  subject  in 
.a  very  difierent  light  from  those  who  resided 
in  our  Atlantic  cities ;- and  any  rule  constructed 
-to  suit  those  cities  only  would  not  suit  Indiana, 
Illinois,  or  Missouri.  And  the  present  state 
of  the  question  showed  how  rightly  the  con- 
tention had  judged  when  they  determined  to 
leave  the  whole  right  of  franchise  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  States  alone,  inasiAuch  as 
they  could  best  adapt  it  to  tlie  condition  and 
feelings  of  their  people. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  should  feel  bhnself  constrained 
to  vote  against  the  instructions  proposed,  and 
indeed,  to  vote  against  the  appointment  of  any 
select  committee  in  the  case.    If  referred,  it 


belonged  appropriately  to  the  Judiciary  Oom- 
mittee.  And  why  should  it  be  taken  from 
them  ?  But  this  reference  was  objected  to — and 
on  what  ground  ?  First,  it  was  said  that  the 
question  had  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  at  the  last  Oongress,  and  that  that 
committee  had  done  nothing  to  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of.  But,  on  further  investiga- 
tion during  the  debate,  what  had  turned  out  to 
be  the  fact  ?  It  was  that  the  committee  had 
investigated  the  subject^  and  fully  reported 
upon  it,  and  had  presented  to  the  House  a  bill 
intended  to  correct  the  alleged  frauds,  so  far  as 
the  subject  of  naturalization  was  connected 
with  them.  The  committee  had  fully  dis- 
charged its  duty ;  it  had  done  all  which  be- 
longed to  it,  and  all  that  was  in  its  power.  If 
there  was  any  fault  in  the  case,  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  House  alone.  And 
why  should  an  assumed  neglect  of  this  com- 
mittee of  the  last  Oongress  (which  neglect  did 
never  exist)  be  urged  against  a  reference  to  a 
committee  of  the  present  Oongress^  consisting 
of  different  gentlemen  ? , 

Other  reasons — ^no,  he  would  not  call  them 
reasons — but  other  arguments  had  been  urged 
why  the  subject  should  go  to  a  select  and  not 
to  the  stanmng  committee.  The  House  was 
told  that  the  present  Judiciary  Oommittee  was 
opposed  to  any  action,  and  had  declared  their 
unwillingness  to  take  the  subject  under  their 
jurisdiction.  He  would  ask  whether  that  com- 
mittee had  ever  declared  themselves  opposed 
to  a  correction  of  abuses  in  our  naturalization 
laws,  and  against  the  prevention  of  frauds  in 
their  administration?  He  believed  not;  he 
certainly  had  heard  no  such  declaration.  He 
had,  indeed,  heard  the  chairman  of  the  oom- 
mittee say  that  he  was  opposed  to  Native 
Americanism,  and  had  no  desire  to  administer 
on  its  dead  carcass,  but  hoped  the  banding, 
with  all  its  beauties,  such  as  they  were,  might 
be  committed  to  the  charge  of  its  natural  or 
unnatural  fathers.  These  might  not  have  been 
his  precise  words,  but  they  certainly  expressed 
his  idea,  and  in  that  idea  Mr.  B,  most  heartily 
concurred.  He  was  glad  that  that  respectable 
committee  was  opposed  to  taking  cognizance 
of  any  question  touching  the  right  of  foreigners 
io  vot«  in  our  elections,  because  it  was  a  matter 
over  which  the  committee  had  no  power  what- 
ever. 

But  then  the  House  had  been  told  thiat  Par- 
liamentary law  required  .thfitt  when  a  subject 
was  referred,  it  should  be  sent  to  its  frien^ 
and  not  to  its  enemies ;  that  the  lamb  mmt 
never  be  given  to  the  wolf  to  nurse ;  and,  as 
Native  Americanism  had  .in  this  Hall  but  six 
advocates,  .the  resolutions  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  Native  Americana.  But  here, 
too,  the  argument  failed,  because  there  waa  not 
enough  of  them  to  maike  a  committee.  Bnt 
what  sort  of  a  Parliamentary  li|w  would  that 
be  which  would  enable  a  minori^  of  ftx  in 
such  a  House  as  this  to  settle  liie  article^  of  a 
political  creed,  and  to  proclaim  it  €»  eatibifto 
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to  their  friends  all  over  the  coantry  ?  Mr.  B. 
flhould  as  soon  think  of  gentlemen^s  asking  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  £ate  and  present 
condition  of  the  late  Whig  party,  and  move  for 
a  Whig  committee  because  they  were  its  friends, 
as  he  should  of  granting  a  similar  committee 
to  the  Native  Americans  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  respect  to  the  Native  American  party.  Tak- 
ing cognizance  of  parties,  and  aiding  in  their 
organization  or  advancement,  was  a  matter 
which  did  not  belong  to  Oongress.  Its  mem- 
bers were  not  sent  here  for  any  such  purpose. 
If  the  Native  Americans  in  that  Hall  desired 
thai  the  question  of  Native  Americanism  be 
referred  to  themselves,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  collecting  and  setting  forth  their 
own  account  of  riots  and  church-burnings  and 
murders,  in  order  to  palm  off  a  one-sided  view 
of  these  facts,  in  order  to  pr^dice  the  victims  of 
their  lawless  violence,  Mr.  I>.,  for  one,  was  op- 
posed to  gratifying  them.  If  the  House  choose 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  such  a  purpose,  then 
it  ought,  in  justice,  to  Invite  the  Irish  Catholics 
here,  that  they,  on  their  part,  might  have  an 
opportunity  also  to  say  who  they  were  that 
burnt  their  churches  and  killed  Uieir  women 
and  children,  and  who  had  been  the  first  aggres- 
sors in  those  dreadful  scenes  of  riot  ana  dis- 
order. Mr.  D.  did  not  intend  to  pass  any  judg- 
ment respecting  those  riots ;  for  riots  in  a  city 
within  a  6tate  did  not  constitute  a  legitimate 
subject  of  inquiry  here,  unless  they  had  in  some 
way  been  committed  under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  its  officers. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  opposed  to  grant- 
ing a  select  committee.  And  he  had  one  other 
reason,  and  it  was  this:  that  these  Native 
American  gentlemen  said  that  they  wanted  to 
show  a  connection  of  frauds  on  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  with  the  corruption  of  the  ballot-box. 
But  such  an  inquiry  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  powers  of  the  General  Government...  If 
the  mquiry  should  elicit  frauds  ever  so  gross. 
Congress  could  not  act  upon  the  matter.  He 
would  say  to  them,  as  he  would  to  the  Aboli- 
tionistsi:  If  you  have  grievances  to  complain 
o(  go  to  your  own  State  Legislatures ;  address 
your  petitions  to  those  who  have  power  to  act 
in  the  premises.  If  these  Natives  meant  to 
carry  out  their  wholesale  system  of  disfranchise- 
ment, let  Ihem  turn  their  batteries  against  the 
States ;  let  them  go  there,  where  they  had  a 
right  to  be  heard,  but  not  come  here,  where 
there  was  no  jurisdiction  for  redress. 

Mr.  D.  hoped  that  the  House,  by  its  solemn 
▼ote,  would  rebuke  this  attempt  to  impose 
upon  Congress  powers  which  did  not  belong  to 
it.  These  gentlemen  might  rely  on  it  that  the 
States  would  never  con^nt  that  Congress 
should  interfere  with  -their  State  rights  on  the 
subject  of  suffirage. .  They  would  but  awake 
an  opposition  which  never  could  be  overcome. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  States  to  resist  such  an 
attempt,  ai^d  the  people  of  the  States  well 
understood  it.  They  stood  ready  to  rebuke 
every  act  which  struck  at  their  own  reserved 


rights ;  and  the  present  was  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  attempts  to  do  so.  If  Congress  could 
take  cognizance  of  the  right  of  8uffi*age  in 
respect  to  foreigners,  they  O'Ould  in  respect  to 
negroes;  and  when  once  that  should  be  at- 
tempted, gentlemen  would  very  quickly  find 
themselves  treading  upon  dangerous  ground. 
Every  man  who  wished  to  keep^parate  the 
powers  of  the  General  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  to  preserve  both  in  their  plenitude 
^nd  vigor,  must  meet  this  ouestion  boldly.  He 
trusted  this  House  would  never  consent  to 
cringe  and  to  pander  to  this  new  political  sect 
by  constituting  them  a  committee  upon  their 
own  conduct,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  attempting  to  wipe  out,  by  a  Congressional 
report,  that  stigma  which  had  become  indelibly 
fixed  to  them  and  their  designs.  The  House 
might  as  well  appoint  a  committee  of  one  to 
mi^e  a  report  on  abolitionism,  and  the  «ame 
.Parliamentary  rule  about  wolf  and  lamb  might 
be  invoked  in  that  case  as  in  thia  He  defied 
gentlemen  to  show  any  difference. 

Mr.  D.,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  magnanimity  ot  certain  gentlemen 
who  were  willing  to  grant  the  committee  be- 
cause of  the  smallness  of  the  party.  He 
admired,  too,  the  reason  given,  viz. :  that  it 
might  appear  selfish  in  them  to  deny  it ;  but  as 
no  such  reason  operated  with  him,  he  hoped 
the  select  committee  would  be  denied,  and  that 
the  resolutions  would  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  where  they  properly 
belonged. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Bsdin- 
OBB,  Sof  B,  BixoN,  and  J.  B.  Ingbbboix, 

Mr.  Hamlin,  after  remonstrating  against  the 
consumption  of  time,  and  expressing  his  person- 
al preference  that  the  resolutions  diouia  so  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  moved  the 
previous  question,  which  was  seconded. 

And  the  main  question  was  ordered  and  put, 
that  the  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

And  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 


Fbiday,  January  2. 

Mr.  MiLTOir  Bbown  introduced  to  the  House 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Ewino,  member  elect  fK>m  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  vice  Joseph  H.  Pstton, 
deceased,  who  was  qualifi^  and  A>ok  his  seat 


Monday,  January  6. 
Oregon, 

Mr.  C.  J.  Inokbsoll,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  moved  that  the  rules  of  the 
Hous^  be  suspended  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
report. 

And  the  question  being  taken  and  two-thirds 
voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended. 

The  resolution  was  read  and  some  difficulty 
was  suggested   as   to   its  form — ^the   words 
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*•''  Senate  concurring,^'  &o.,  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  nsnal  words  '*  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,"  &o. 

Mr.  €.  J.  Inoebsoll,  remarking  that  there 
was  conourrence^euough  hy  the  langnaoe  of  the 
resolution,  said  £e  was  instructed  hj  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  moye  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union ;  and  that  it  be  made  the 
special  order  of  the  day  for  the  first  Monday 
of  February  next. 

[Cries  of  "  No— no — ^that  is  too  late,  say  to- 
morrow."] 

The  resolution  having  undergone  some  verbal 
alteration,  had  its  first  and  second  reading^  in 
the  following  words : 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  Bepteunt* 
ativee  </  the  United  Stales  of  America  %n  Con- 
grets  aeeemhled,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  forthwith  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britiun,  that  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cerning the  Territory  of  Oregon,  <^  the  axth  of 
August,  1827,  signed  at  London,  shall  be  annulled 
and  abrogated  twelve  months  after  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term  of  notice,  conformably  to  the 
second  article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth 
of  August,  1827. 

Mr.  G.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
now  rose  and  said  that  he  had  a  report  from 
the  minority  of  the  committee;  which,  at  a 
proper  time,  he  was  instructed  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  report  presented  by  the 
chairman  (Mr.  C.  J.  Inobbsoll)  in  behalf  of  the 
minority.  As  tiie  report  was  short,  he  (Mr.  D.) 
hoped  that  the  House  would  so  far  indulge  him 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  read  at  this  time. 

After  some  unimportant  conversation  as  to 
the  title  of  the  joint  re8<dution, 

Mr.  G.  Davis  asked  leave  to  have  the  report 
of  the  minority  read,  before  the  question  was 
taken. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingebsoix  hoped  no  objection 
would  be  made. 

[Cries  from  all  parts  of  the  House^  '^Bead 
it>  read  it."] 

Mr.  G.  Davis  then  presented  a  report  in  be- 
half of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs ;  and  ascending  the  Clerk^s  plat- 
form, read  it  himself^  as  follows : 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations ask  permission  to  report,  that  the  third  arti- 
cle of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  October,  1818,  provides :  *'  That 
any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  westward  to 
the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  har- 
bors, bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all 
rivers  within  the  same,  be  fVee  and  open,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  firom  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens, 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers/*  &c. 

The  convention  between  the  same  parties  of 
August,  1827,  in  ito  first  article,  stipuUtes:  '*  All 
the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  conven- 
tion concluded  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
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dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  farther 
indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  aaid 
article  were  herein  specifically  recited." 

The  second  article  of  the  latter  convention  pro- 
vides :  **  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either 
of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case  either  should 
think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  20th  October,  1828, 
on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  con- 
vention :  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly 
entirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  term  of  notice.** 

In  his  Message  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  the  President  states  the  par- 
port  of  these  articles,  and  recounts  the  several 
efforts  made  by  our  Government  to  terminate  by 
negotiation  our  confiictine  claims  with  England  in 
the  Oregon  country ;  and  premiung  that  "  all  at- 
tempts to  compromise  baring  failed,'*  concludes: 
*'  This  notice  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  proper 
to  give ;  and  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
bylaw  for  giving  it  accordingly,  and  terminating, 
in  this  manner,  &e  convention  of  the  6th  of  August, 
1827.** 

The  first,  and  a  very  grave  matter  for  inquiry  is, 
whether  the  President  can  properly  invvke  Con- 
gress to  aid  him  in  giring  this  notice ;  and  whether 
the  co-operation  of  the  House — a  branch  of  the 
law-making  power,  and  invested  by  the  constitation 
with  no  Exeeative  function  whatevei^-can  be  prop- 
erly united  with  the.  President  and  the  Senate  ia 
the  act  of  giving  this  notice?  Cannot  the  notice 
be  given  without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  f 
If  it  can  be,  would  not  such  an  interference  be 
without  the  scope  of  its  powers? 

The  House  bad  no  agency  in  the  formation  of 
this  convention  with  England.  It  is  a  treaty  with 
a  foreign  Government,  that  was  made  properiy, 
and  that  could  only  be  made  by  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  The  sanction  of  the  House  was  never 
^ven  to  it,  nor  was  this  necessary  for  its  full  and 
complete  effect.  There  are  two  modes  by  whidi 
this  treaty  may  be  terminated :  First,  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war ;  secondly,  by  giving  the  notice  of 
twelve  months,  according  to  its  stipulation.  In  the 
first  mode  the  concurrence  of  the  House  would  be  a 
necessary  constituent;  and  if  the  Piesident  had 
deemed  that  the  best,  it  would  not  only  have  been 
proper,  but  indispensable,  that  be  should  ask  the 
co-operation  of  the  House»  But  what  warrant  has 
the  House  to  act  in  the  other  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  treaty  ?  The  consUtution  no  more  con- 
fers upon  it  any  power,  or  agency,  to  terminate  a 
treaty  than  to  make  one,  except  only  by  a  decUunir 
tion  of  war,  which  dissolves  all  subsisting  treatiea. 
The  provision  for  the  notice  is  a  part,  and  an  essen- 
tial part,  of  this  treaty.  The  act  of  giring  the 
notice  is  a  high  discretionary  power,  created  net 
by  the  Constitution,  but  by  the  President  in  ne^ 
tiating,  and  by  the  Senate  in  ratifying,  a  treaty  with 
such  a  prorision.  It  is  a  treaty  of  indefinite,  but  sUIl 
of  temporary  continuance.      The   treaty-making 

gswer  might,  at  any  time,  with  the  consent  of  Great 
ritain,  modify  it,  as  once  has  been  done.  The 
same  power  may  at  any  time  put  an  end  to  it ;  and 
its  existence  is  but  the  operating  continuoos  will  of 
this  power  for  that  purpose.  Its  termination  may 
at  any  time  be  effected  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
same  will  for  its  longer  existence.    The  Hooae 
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ma^  be,  and  often  is,  required  to  exert  appropriate 
legislative  powers  in  tlie  execution  of  treaties ;  but 
this  notice  is  not  one  of  that  class.  It  has  no 
property  of  a  legislatiye  power.  It  is  executive  in 
its  essence,  or  it  is,  in  our  system,  of  the  nature  of, 
and  incident  to,  the  treaty-making  power.  It  is  a 
high  discretion,  pertuning  not  to  our  internal  affairs, 
but  to  our  relations  with  a  foreign  Government, 
created  by  this  treaty-making  power  itself,  resUng 
with  it,  and  depending  upon  its  will  alone  for  the 
exercise.  Suppose  the  President,  of  himself,  had 
given  this  notice;  would  it  have  terminated  the 
treaty?  Without  deciding  the  grave  problem  of 
the  validity  and  effect  of  such  notice,  no  one  will 
hardly  doubt  that  if  he  had  communicated  with 
the  Senate  in  secret  session  upon  this  subject,  and 
he,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  that 
body,  had  ^ven  the  notice,  it  would  have  been 
done  properly  and  constitutionally. 

To  give  this  notice  rests  properly  with  the  trea- 
ty-making power.  The  maintenance  of  all  our 
foreign  intercourse  pertains  to  the  President  He 
negotiates  treaties  and  submits  them  confidentially 
to  the  Senate,  which  approves  or  rejects  them. 
Secret  and  confidential  relations  subsist  between 
him  and  the  Senate,  such  as  he  does  not  and  can- 
not have  with  the  House.  A  proper  judgment 
upon  th^  question  of  this  notice  might  depenaupon 
a  full  knowledge,  in  all  its  minuteness,  of  the  ex- 
isting diplomatic  correspondence,  pending  proposi- 
tions, verbal  or  written,  and  all  the  relations  be- 
tween our  Government  and  that  of  England.  All 
this  information  the  President  might  communicate, 
under  the  seal  of  confidence  and  secrecy,  to  the 
Senate.  The  House  would  have  no  right  to  demand 
H  of  him,  and  it  might  be  improper  for  him  to  im- 
part it.  If  he  did,  Uie  House  would  be  possessed 
of  it,  subject  to  no  inviolability ;  and  yet  secrecy 
might  be  very  necessary.  Suppose,  too,  the  House 
should  decide  against  the  propriety  of  giving  this 
notice,  its  judgment  against  that  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate  would  effect  nothing  practically. 
He  and  two-thirds  of  that  body  could  give  the 
notice  in  defiance  of  the  House;  and  whatever 
way  it  might  act  upon  the  subject,  they  could  con- 
stitutionally disregard  and  overrule.  It  is  then 
deemed  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  House 
is  not  a  necessary  party  to  give  this  notice ;  that  it 
might,  in  fact,  be  given  without  consulting  it,  and 
against  its  expressed  judgment. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  House  might,  in  the 
form  of  resolution,  express  its  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  or  any  such  public  matter 
appertaining  to  the  General  Government ;  but  these 
resolutions  would  be  merely  abstract  opinions,  of  no 
practical  operation,  and  having  no  authority  but 
their  moral  weight.  The  House,  by  its  resolution, 
might  declare  that  it  was  expedient  or  inexpedient 
to  give  this  notice ;  and  if  in  the  one  form  or  the 
other,  the  President  might  or  might  not  give  heed 
to  it.  But  it  has  no  power  to  originate,  or  to  con- 
cnr  in  a  legislative  proceeding,  whether  in  the  form 
of  joint  resolution  or  bill  to  authorize  this  notice  to 
be  given.  It  can  neither  give  nor  withhold  power 
to  that  end. 

It  18  conceded,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
in  a  resolution  or  bill  authorizing  this  notice  would 
not  in  any  degree  affect  its  validity.  But  its  adop- 
tion by  the  two  departments  of  Government,  in 
the  form  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  would  transfer 
it  from  the  treaty-making  to  the  kw-making  power, 


and  in  this  mode  the  incidental  but  important  ques- 
tion, whether  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
would  be  necessary,  might  be  evaded.  It  would 
also  tend  to  break  down  the  partition  of  our  Gov- 
ernment among  various  branches,  by  mixing  up 
the  House  in  an  operation  which  the  constitution 
had  intrusted  to  other  functionaries.  And  why 
should  the  House,  by  a  violation  of  all  pro- 
priety in  form,  and  wi&out  any  effective  authority 
over  the  subject,  make  itself  a  party  to  this  pro- 
ceeding? If  the  notice  be  expedient  and  proper, 
it  has  become  so  without  its  act.  It  is  rendered 
so  by  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  arbitrate  the 
controversy,  and  by  his  closing  further  negotiation. 
These  were  his  own  acts,  about  which  this  House 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  interfere.  The 
Preddent  asked  not  its  luivice  or  interposition  in 
them,  whether  they  be  proper  or  not.  He  alone 
was  competent  to  their  performance,  and  he  alone 
ought  to  be  held  responsible;  but  if  the  House 
thus  irregularly  unite  in  authorizing  the  notice,  it 
voluntarily  assumes  and  divides  this  responsibUlty 
with  the  President.  If  the  House  distrusted  the 
President  in  this  matter,  it  might  pass  a  monitory 
resolution,  operating  morally,  to  quicken  or  restrain 
his  action.  But  it  is  his  business,  not  that  of  the 
House.  In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  with- 
out expressing  an  opinion  whether  the  notice  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  given,  and  as  the  solution  of 
that  question  is  constitutionally  for  him,  or  for  him 
acting  with  the  Senate,  the  House  ought  to  be  con- 
tent to  leave  him  to  his  proper  judgment,  discretion, 
and  responsibility.    Wherefore, 

ReBolvedy  That  the  question  whether  a  notice  to 
terminate  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain,  of  October,  1818, 
and  continued  in  force  by  the  convention  of  August, 
1827,  ought  to  be  given,  is  not  a  matter  for  the  de- 
cision of  Congress,  and  upon  it  this  House,  at  the 
present,  refrains  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion. 

GARRETT  DAVIS. 
TRUMAN  SMITH. 
CALEB  B.  SMITH. 

The  reading  having  been  concluded — 

And  no  objection  being  made,  the  two  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Speaxer  then  said  that  the  qnestion  on 
the  special  order  would  be  taken  first  on  the 
longest  time. 

Mr.  GiDDiNos  inquired  whether  the  motion  to 
refer  did  not  open  the  whole  subject-matter  to 
discussion  ? 

The  Speakeb  said  it  did. 

Mr.  GiDDiNGS.  To  the  same  extent  aa  a 
similar  motion  opened  the  merits  of  the  same 
subject  the  other  day  ? 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  is  mider  the  im- 
pression that  it  does. 

Mr.  McDowell.  What  was  the  qnestion  now 
presented  to  this  House?  That  they  should 
decide  upon  our  title  to  Oregon?  ITo.  He 
would  not  do  that  subject  the  ii^justice  of 
attempting  to  discuss  it  for  a  moment  at  this 
time.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  argument  wholly 
unanswerable — ^the  last  letter  of  the  Seoretary 
of  State  on  this  subject — a  document  which 
was  characterized  by  more  ability  than  any 
which  had  Men  from  the  hands  of  any  Secre- 
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tary  before.  That  argument  was  conclusive, 
and  was  such  as  would  vindicate  our  title 
before  any  intelligent  body.  The  title  was  not 
now  to  be  discussed ;  but  the  question  which 
was  now  fairly  before  them  was  of  a  different 
character.  It  was,  first,  have  we  ever  had  the 
right  of  possession  ?  and  have  we,  in  any  way, 
transferred  that  possession  to  Great  Britain,  or 
to  her  serfs?  And,  if  so,  what  shall  be  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  by  this  Congress  for  up- 
rooting the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment over  that  territory  ?  These  questions  he 
proposed  to  discuss  a  few  moments. 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  our  position 
is  on  this  subject,  it  was  necessary  to  look  back 
to  a  few  incidents  in  history,  to  see  whether  we 
ever  had  possession  of  this  territory.  We  learn 
from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
we  had  exclusive  possession  of  that  country 
before  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1 812.  We  learned,  furthermore,  that 
Great  Britain  laid  violent  hands  on  that  terri- 
tory, and  wrested  it  from  us  during  that  war. 
Has  that  possession  been  restored  by  any  act 
of  Great  Britain  ?  One  of  the  first  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was,  that  all  territories 
taken  by  either  nation  from  the  other  nation 
should  be  immediately  restored ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  order  of  that  Government  from 
George  m.,  the  possession  of  that  country  was 
delivered  back  to  the  United  States  in  1818. 
If  it  was,  then,  delivered  by  Great  Britain  to 
this  Government,  had  there  been  any  subse- 
quent acts  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
which  had  divested  us  of  this  title?  There 
was  no  pretence  that  there  had  been  any  such 
act,  unless  it  could  be  pointed  out  in  this  con- 
vention (of  1818)  of  joint  occupancy,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  was  made  about  two 
weeks  after  the  surrender  of  that  territory  to 
the  United  States,  in  England,  by  her  accredited 
minister.  Qfr.  McD.  read  from  the  convention 
of  1818.]  jDid  any  gentleman,  he  asked,  say 
that  the  right  of  possession,  or  that  possession 
itself,  was  conveyed  to  Great  Britam  or  her 
subjects  by  this  convention?  Certainly  not. 
It  was  a  mere  transfer  of  individual  rights  to 
citizens  of  Great  Britain,  to  enter  that  terri- 
tory, to  fish  there,  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  leave  the  territory  at  pleasure.  He  in- 
sisted, then,  that  the  rights  conveyed  were  mere- 
ly individual  rights,  and  that  we  never,  in  that 
convention,  parted  for  a  moment  with  the 
right  of  possession,  or  with  possession  itself. 
If  that  position  was  correct,  how  did  we  stand 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain?  Were  we  pre- 
cluded by  the  terms  of  that  convention  from 
throwing  our  jurisdiction  over  tiiat  territory  at 
once  ?— from  organizing  a  government  at  once 
to  protect  our  citizens  and  the  soil  of  that 
temtory?  He  denied  that  we  were.  We 
never  could  violate  any  part  of  it,  unless  we 
should  prohibit  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  individual  rights  granted  them,  such 
as  trading  in  that  country,  and  navigating  its 
waters.    Then,  he  asked,  whether  it  was  not 


competent  for  this  GK)vemment  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  territory,  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
of  ownership  over  it,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  citizens  and  our  soil, 
provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  individual 
rights  conferred  upon  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
under  that  convention  ?  Undoubtedly  it  was ; 
for  there  was  no  principle  better  established  by 
international  law  than  that  where  a  Government 
takes  possession  of  a  country,  there  it  has 
empire,  sovereignty,  and  the  domain,  when  the 
country  has  not  been  pre-oocnpied  by  another 
power. 

If,  then,  the  possession  is  with  ns,  were  we 
prohibited  from  the  establishment  of  a  Govern- 
ment over  Oregon  for  the  protection  of  our 
citizens  and  the  security  of  our  soil?  We 
were  not.  The  question  then  arose,  What  was 
the  best  mode  for  the  United  States  to  pursue 
on  this  subject?  Should  we  give  the  notice 
under  the  present  circumstances,  or  proceed  to 
the  exercise  of  our  ri^ts  over  that  territOTy 
without  the  notice?  That  was  the  question 
for  us  to  decide.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress  he  had  voted  against  the  noti^ ;  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  record  of  the  names 
who  voted  in  the  same  manner,  among  which 
were  the  names  of  almost  every  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  representatives  from 
the  ^uth ;  and  yet  he  found  for  the  bill,  after 
the  notice  had  been  incorporated  in  it,  the  votes 
of  almost  all  his  colleagues,  and  all  the  south- 
ern Democrats,  except  three  or  four. 

He  said,  then,  this  was  a  question  of  expe- 
diency. They  were  to  settle  whether  they 
were  bound  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  that 
we  intended  to  take  possession  of  that  terri- 
tory, and  whether  it  should  be  by  any  abrogation 
of  that  convention  or  not.  He  held  that,  by 
taking  possession  without  the  notice,  and  by 
exercising  the  legitimate  rights  of  this  Govern- 
ment, pertiuning  to  the  soU  and  to  our  citizens, 
we  should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
British  subjects;  and  that  it  could  be  done 
without  offence,  and  that  hereafter  notice 
could  be  as  well  given  to  Great  Britain  that 
the  joint  occupancy,  or  whatever  it  was,  should 
cease.  He  was  not  here  to  stickle  on  this 
point ;  he  was  here  to  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  people — of  his  own  constituents ;  he  saw 
by  ^e  papers  recently  that  a  meeting  of  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  his  State  bad 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  giving  tiie 
notice.  That  being  their  wish,  (and  he  hold- 
ing to  the  right  of  instructions,)  and  that  being 
the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  whose  opinion  he  had  the  greatest  respect, 
and  for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  highest 
regard,  he  was  willing  to  surrender  his  humble 
opmion,  and  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  tliis 
notice,  he  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wishes 
of  his  constituents,  in  voting  for  it.  Some 
gentlemen  said  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  policy 
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on  the  part  of  this  Ooyemment  to  give  the 
notice  when  that  notice  must  result  in  war. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  saj  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  this  act.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  say  what  course  of  action  the  British  Gk>v- 
ercment  would  see  fit  to  pursue  if  the  notice 
were  given,  but  cert^nly  in  itself  it  would  not 
be  C€uu9  belli.  But  when  we  saw  the  course 
that  Government  had  taken ;  that  her  subjects 
had  erected  fortifications,  and  that  they  had 
certainly  taken  possession  of  that  country ;  if, 
at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months^  notice,  by 
which  we  would  say  that  the  rights  exercised 
over  that  country  should  be  exercised  no  longer, 
war  was  to  oome — ^let  it  come ;  and  the  moment 
oar  flag  was  planted  on  the  mountains  of  Ore- 
gon, that  moment  there  were  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  would  rise  in  their  strength  and 
resist  that  power,  and  stand  for  the  defence  of 
our  rights. 

Some  gentlemen  in  this  House  talked  still 
about  the  treaty,  and  about  negotiation.  What 
did  our  Secretaiy  say  for  himself?  [Mr.  McD. 
here  read  an  extract  from  the  dosmg  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  Buchanan  with  Mr.  PiJcen- 
ham.]  'Now,  he  submitted,  has  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  done  all  he  can  do 
for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  settling  this 
question  ?  Had  not  the  course  pursued  by  the 
agent  of  Qreat  Britain  here — who  undoubtedly 
represented  her  truly — shown  that  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  territory  would  answer  her 
purpose?  Were  they  here  to  recommend  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
further  offer  of  territory  ?  No ;  all  had  been 
done  upon  the  subject  that  ought  to  be  done ; 
and,  as  oue  of  the  humble  representatives  of 
tbe  people  of  the  great  West  on  this  floor,  he 
raised  his  hand  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  protesting  against  any  farther  ofiTers  on 
Hie  part  of  this  Government. 

There  was  another  very  important  question 
which  might  arise  in  reference  to  this  negotia- 
tion before  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States. 
For  one  he  entertained  doubts,  and  honest 
doubts,  whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
had  the  power  to  transfer  our  territory  and  our 
citizens,  with  their  allegiance,  to  another  Gov- 
ernment, contrary  to  their  wishes.  It  would 
be  an  exerdse  of  power  which  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  to 
which  he  never  could  give  his  assent,  so  long  as 
bis  heart  beat  with  the  warm  emotions  of 
liberty  which  God  had  given  him.  ^  Negoti- 
ation I  He  had  rather  make  that  territory  the 
grave  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  color  its  soil 
with  ibeir  blood,  than  to  surrender  one  inch 
of  our  soil  to  the  British  Government,  and  by 
thiit  surrender,  forever  seal  our  own  infamy. 

Mr.  Rhbtt  obtained  the  floor.  He  said  this 
whole  question  was  aimj^y  whether  we  should 
give  the  notice  or  not.  There  was  no  dissent  on 
tills  floor  concerning  the  other  measures  which 
the  President  had  recommended.  A  bill  incor- 
porating all  the  other  matters  he  believed 


would  pass  this  House  with  unanimity.  The 
only  diflerence  was  concerning  this  notice. 
Shall  it  be  given  ?  And  that  being  the  case,  he 
took  it,  when  this  convention  had  been  in  force 
for  twenty-odd  years,  during  which  the  honor 
of  the  country  had  not  been  impaired,  by  no  less 
than  five  different  Administrations,  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  those  who  say  the  notice  should 
be  given,  to  say  why  it  should  be  given,  and 
not  to  satisfy  themselves  with  declaiming  about 
war,  and  about  Great  Britain^s  aggrandizement. 
It  was  a  question  of  interest,  of  poHoy,  th&t 
they  were  to  settle. 

Now,  to  begin,  what  object  had  we  in  doing 
so?  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Adams)  had  answered  this  question.  He 
thought  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
answered  it  when  he  said  we  cannot  gain  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  unless  we  give  the  notice. 
The  object,  therefore,  must  be,  to  take  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Oregon,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
and  on  which  he  thinks  the  patriotism  of  certain 
men  on  this  floor  implicatea.  But  if  we  begin 
by  giving  this  notice,  and  passing  the  series  of 
measures  necessary  to  gain  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, he  supposed  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
MoDowxLL,)  or  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Adams,)  or  the  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr.  0.  J.  Inobbsoll,  and  Mr.  Dab- 
RAOH,)  would  not  halt  in  carrying  them  out.  But 
how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  There  was  but  one 
way :  by  pulling  down  the  cross  of  St.  George 
upon  the  thirty-odd  forts  Great  Britain  had  m 
that  territory,  and  by  turning  every  English- 
man out  of  it,  unless  he  will  swear  allegiance 
to  us.  That  was  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  take  exclusive  possession  of  it.  Now, 
was  that  peace  or  not  ?  He  wished  to  under- 
stand gentlemen,  and  what  we  were  to  do. 
Accormng  to  his  humble  apprehension,  it  was 
war — plain,  unequivocal  war.  Now,  it  seems 
to  him  that  that  would  be  the  effect^  the  in- 
evitable effect,  of  giving  this  notice. 

What  position  (said  Mr.  R.)  will  it  put  us  in? 
We  shall  leave  our  defennve  position,  and  take 
up  the  aggressive  position.  Great  Britain  may 
then  tell  us  to  come  on — ^that  she  will  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  content  herself  with  main- 
taining her  own  position.  She  will  put  upon 
yon  the  burden  of  waging  an  a^ressive  war. 
Now,  sir,  in  all  the  contests  m  which  the 
United  States  engage,  it  is  important  that  she 
should  act  defensively,  and  that  her  course 
should  be  just,  not  only  in  her  own  eyes,  but 
those  of  the  civilized  world.  Our  institutions 
are  based  on  the  best,  not  on  the  worst  princi- 
ples ;  they  are  based  on  truth,  and  justice,  and 
right.  That  was  the  basis  of  Bepublican  Gov- 
ernments, while  others  were  K)U|:ided  upon 
fraud  and  force.  If  we  should  put  ourselves 
in  the  attitude  of  those  nations  who  carry  on 
wars  of  aggression,  the  last  refoge  of  liberty 
that  was  left  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
would  be  forever  lost.  We  must  have  strong 
and  imperious  reasons  to  justify  us  in  entering 
upon  any  war,  still  more  an  aggressive  war. 
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What  reasons  have  been  offered  for  a  course 
of  measures  which  maj  lead  to  war?  Has 
Great  Britain,  since  1827,  violated  any  of  our 
rights  9  Has  she  injured  any  of  our  citizens  in 
their  persons  or  property  f  Is  she  making  any 
more  progress  in  the  settlement  and  occupation 
of  the  territory  than  we  are?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  in  as  good  a  position  under  the 
treaty  as  Great  Britain  is,  and  may  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  which  the  country  offers  to 
th«  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  We  are  in  a 
better  position,  in  fact,  than  Great  Britain  is ;  at 
least  in  one  respect.  Until  within  the  last  five 
years,  Great  Britain  had  more  advantages  over 
us  in  the  territory ;  for  she  was  making  settle- 
ments, and  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Indians, 
whUe  we  were  inert.  But  the  case  was  now 
very  different,  and  the  terms  of  the  convention 
were  operating  against  Great  Britain,  and  in 
our  favor.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  tide 
of  emigration  had  begun  to  roll  steadily,  and 
with  daily  increasing  strength,  from  the  Western 
States  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  Our  people 
.were  going  there  in  troops ;  and  it  had  been 
stated  that  we  already  had  a  population  of 
seven  thousand  in  the  territory,  who  were 
settled,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  trade.  By  this  process  of  emigration  and 
settlement  we  are  obtaining  possession  of  the 
country—obtaining  it  quietly,  peaceably,  and 
effectively.  When  we  have  become  numerous 
and  strong  in  Oregon,  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  wish  to  tei*minate  the  convention. 
If  Great  Britain  should  now  move  in  the 
matter,  and  say  that  the  convention  was  operat- 
ing injuriously  to  her  interests,  it  would  not  be 
so  surprising. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  R.,)  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  war 
with  England,  nor  with  any  other  nation.  The 
United  States  are  in  a  position  impregnable  to 
any  assault.  No  nation  can  conquer  us.  The 
principles  of  our  Government  render  us  as  in- 
capable of  conquering  other  nations  as  they  are 
of  conquering  us.  But  if  we  did  wage  a  war 
of  aggression,  we  should  have  great  reason  to 
regret  its  success.  Suppose  we  subdue  England, 
and  plant  our  victorious  banner,  if  you  please,  on 
the  palace  of  St.  James  ?  We  have  got  Oregon 
then,  and  ruined  ourselves.  Can  any  man  sup- 
pose tJiat  our  Government,  at  the  end  of  this 
long  struggle,  will  be  what  it  now  is  ?  Will 
not  military  rule  have  become  substituted  for 
constitutional  order?  I,  sir,  am  a  peaceable 
man.  I  have  been  here  nine  years,  struggling 
to  put  some  limitations  upon  our  Government. 
I  have  ever  been  what  has  been  called  a  Jeff'er- 
sonian  Republican,  though  not  under  an  October 
sun ;  and  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that,  if  this 
war  should  take  place,  it  will  so  alter  the  form 
of  this  Government  that  it  will  become  as 
despotic  as  that  of  Russia.  I  call  upon  all 
those  who  represent  the  democratic  principles 
to  say  whether  they  wish  to  see  our  linuted 
institutions  of  Government  run  over  by  mili- 
tary power  and  subjected  to  military  despotism. 
Our  constitution  would  be  utterly  destroyed  by 


wars,  such  as  those  which  are  now  thought 
expedient.  The  whole  system  would  crumble 
into  ruins.  We  all  kiow  how  difficult  it  has 
been  to  put  any  limitations  upon  the  powers 
of  this  Government.  See  what  a  struggle  had 
been  continued  for  years  between  the  federal 
and  anti-federal  principles  of  our  institutions, 
and  how  great  a  tendency  had  always  existed 
in  our  Government  towards  centralization. 
There  had  been  a  strong  tendency  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  he^  and  the  subjection 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  system.  As  soon 
as  our  constitution  had  gone  into  operation,  it 
assumed  a  military  aspect.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  military  spirit  which  arose  in  the 
Revolution  had  become  infused  into  it.  Thus, 
after  the  late  war,  the  war  spirit  was  infused 
into  the  administration  of  the  Governments 
The  Federal  principle  became  predominant,  and 
it  required  a  Ions  and  arduous  struggle  to  cany 
it  back  again  to  tne  Jeffersonian  principles.  As 
a  Democrat,  as  I  might  be  called  in  the  North, 
or  as  a  Republican,  as  I  would  be  termed  in  the 
South,  I  demand  (said  Mr.  Rhett)  that  yoo 
give  us  good  reasons  for  urging  us  to  a  war  or 
for  putting  us  into  a  condition  that  shall  make 
it  inevitable.  Show  us  that  the  honor  of  the 
country  requires  that  we  should  go  to  war. 
Show  us  that  the  sacrifices  of  war  are  demanded 
from  us  by  very  necessity.  How  has  our 
honor  been  sullied  ?  Honor,  you  say,  caila  ns ; 
let  us  go  on ;  all  who  fall  back  are  recreants. 
But  still  we  are  not  told  who  has  assailed  our 
honor,  or  in  what  manner.  It  is  not  from  the 
South  that  this  cry  of  honor  comes,  else  it 
would  be  denounced  as  extravagant  and  idle. 
You  have  not  shown  that  our  honor  is  likely  so 
much  to  be  injured  as  to  affbct  our  vital  liber- 
ties. You  must  make  out  a  clear  case  before 
you  call  upon  us  to  go  to  war  to  sustfun  our 
honor.  Honor  (said  Mr.  Rhxtt)  is  not  only 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  it  pro- 
tects them.  That  is  not  honor  which  takes  fire 
at  every  occurrence  in  a  negotiation ;  that  is 
not  honor  which  demands  exdnsive  advantages 
in  every  transaction  between  nations.  Before 
our  fathers  went  into  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  endured,  for  ten  years,  a  series  of 
aggressions  upon  their  rights.  They  endured 
every  wrong,  and  sought  redress  in  eveiy 
mode,  before  they  appeded  to  the  sword.  If 
the  object  was  to  obtain  Oregon,  and  to  obtain 
it  without  war,  be  was  ready  to  show  the  means 
by  which  we  should  certainly  become  masters 
of  Oregon,  unless  Great  Britain  should  move 
in  the  matter,  which  will  be  a  breach  of  faith 
on  her  part.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  let  the 
convention  remain. 


Tuesday,  January  6. 

Oreg<m. 

The  Sfeakeb  sidd  that  tbe  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  yesterday  was  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution, reported  by  Mr.  C.  J.  IngebsolL)  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiurs : 
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RetoUted^  by  the  Senate  and  ffmue  of  Rwreeent- 
aHvee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Uongreee 
aetembled.  That  the  Presideat  of  the  United  States 
forthwith  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  that  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concerning  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  of  the  sixth  of  August,  1827, 
signed  at  London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated 
twelve  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term 
of  notice,  conformably  to  the  second  article  of  the 
~  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827. 


And  there  were  two  motions  pending:  first, 
the  motion  of  Mr.  0.  J.  Inoebsoll,  that  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Oommittee  of  the 
T?hole  on  the  state  of  the  UnioiL  and  tiiat  it  be 
made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  first 
Monday  in  February ;  and,  second,  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Price,  to  substitute  to-morrow  [i, «.  this 
day]  for  the  day  designated  by  Mr.  Inoebsoll. 

Mr.  HiLUABD  was  entitled  to  the  floor. 
^  Mr.  H.  asked  gentlemen  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  Oregon,  for  he  believed 
that  its  intrinsic  importance  had  been  greatly 
undervalued. 

And  first,  looking  at  it  in  a  political  view,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  great  value  to  us. 
England  had  a  frontier  to  the  north  of  us  ex- 
tending three  thousand  miles,  and  stretching 
entirely  across  the  continent.  If  we  permitted 
her  to  come  from  that  line  three  hundred  or 
five  hundred  miles  down  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
we  should  give  her  the  opportunity  of  filling 
up  the  only  break  which  now  existed  in  that 
line  of  continuous  fortification  with  which  her 
energy  and  vast  resources  had  encompassed  the 
globe.  Why  was  it  that  she  pressed,  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  pertinacity,  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  strip  of  land  alouff  our  western 
border?  Was  it  the  soil?  was  it  the  trade? 
Ko.  She  could  enjoy  the  trade  if  the  territory 
was  ours ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  in  that 
view  better  for  her  to  resign  a  strip  of  territory 
than  to  lose  a  good  neighbor.  But  no ;  these 
were  not  the  considerations  which  made  her  so 
anxious  and  so  persevering.  It  was  the  political 
value  of  the  territory  which,  with  her  accus- 
tomed sagacity,  she  saw  and  duly  appreciated. 
Statesmen  ought  not  to  bound  their  view  by 
things  at  this  moment  presented  to  their  eye. 
They  should  lift  their  vision  until  it  embraced 
a  broad  view  of  the  future  also.  This  the 
British  statesmen  were  in  the  habit  of  doing ; 
and  we,  if  we  were  wise,  would  follow  their 
example.  Before  we  counted  the  value  of  Ore- 
gon, we  must  look  across  the  Paci^c,  and  esti- 
mate that  trade  with  Ohina  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  which  was  soon  to  open  on  us  in 
all  its  riches,  grandeur,  and  magnificence.  As 
things  now  stood,  our  vessels  returning  from 
the  ports  of  Eastern  Asia  had,  as  it  were,  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long  line  of  British 
naval  posts,  from  every  one  of  which  they 
were  exposed  to  attack.  Her  fleets  were  in 
every  sea,  and,  however  widely  spread  this 
Eastern  commerce  might  be,  ana  however 
inestimable  its  value,  it  was  subject  in  a  moment 


to  be  arrested.  But  if  we  had  our  ports  and 
our  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
our  commerce  would  float  in  comparative  safety 
over  the  tranquil  bosom  of  that  wide-spread 
ocean.  Surely,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  poor  policy  in  us  to  yield  one  inch  of 
that  which  was  our  right  As  to  the  extent  of 
the  territory,  whether  it  were  much  or  whether 
it  were  less,  he  should  not  now  stop  to  say. 

Again :    He  regarded  this  Oregon  matter  as 
a  national  question  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.    He  had  differed  from  his  Whig  friends 
respecting  the  annexation  of  Texas;   he  had 
ever  been  in  favor  of  it,  for  he  viewed  that,  as 
he  viewed  this,  as  a  national  question.    In 
adopting  his  condusions,  and  in  conforming  to 
them  his  course  of  action  in  relation  to  ^at 
important  subject,  he  had  not  been  conscious 
to  himself  of  one  narticle  of  selfish  feeling. 
What  he  did,  he  dia  for  his  country,  for  his 
whole  countiy — for  the  welfare  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  this  nation.    He  had  been  m  Europe 
whe^  that  question  was  first  agitated,  and  he 
had   witnessed    the   jealousies   of  European 
Cabinets  in  regard  to  it,  and  their  intrigues 
and  combinations  to  defeat  the  annexation,  and 
he  felt  his  American  blood  roused  at  the  spec- 
tacle.   He  now  looked  on  Oregon  in  just  the 
same  way ;  with  him  it  was  no  Northern,  no 
Southern  question.    He  had  come  up  here  as  a 
National  Representative.    True,  he  could  not 
wholly  divest  himself  of  feelings,  which  were 
bom  with  him,  and  of  early  memories  which 
nothing  could  efface ;  but,  God  helping  him,  he 
intends  to  do  strict  and  equal  justice  to  all. 
In  his  course  in  that  Hall  he  should  look  alone 
to  the  national  aggrandizement  and  the  national 
glory.    And  w^  did  he  know  that  in  such  a 
course  the  people  he  represented  would  sustain' 
him.    He  nad  not   been  long  enough  their 
Representative  to  say,  with  John  Randolph, 
that  no  man  ever  had  such  constituents ;  but 
he  had  lived  amons  them  and  knew  them,  and 
he  knew  they  would  sustain  him.    He  would 
not  enter  into  a  combination  of   a   merely 
party  character.    His  political  career  might  be 
short,  but  if  uprightness  was  glory,  he  was 
resolved  it  should  be  glorious. 

Gentlemen  had  spoken  of  the  policy  of  Presi- 
ent  Monroe,  who  had  warned  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  that  they  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  interference  with  the  balance  of  power 
on  this  continent,  and  that  they  must  establish 
no  more  colonies  on  our  shores.  Mr.  H.  was 
in  favor  of  this  policy,  so  fEir  as  it  could  with 
justice  be  carried  out.  Where  European  nations 
had  already  possessions  on  this  continent  they 
should  be  suffered  to  hold  them  without  moles- 
tation, but  he  was  opposed  to  their  planting 
new  colonies  in  this  our  Western  World.  The 
honor  of  this  sentiment,  however,  belonged 
justly  as  much  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts Qir.  Adams)  as  it  did  to  Mr.  Monroe ; 
for  though  the  latter  was  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
the  former  was  at  the  same  time  Secretary  of 
State,  and  if  he  did  not  suggest^  had  certainly 
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sanctioned  the  policy.  The  present  Ezecntive 
maintained  the  same  doctrine,  and  Mr.  H. 
doubted  not  that  the  whole  conntry  wo^ld 
heartily  come  into  it. 

But  Mr.  H.  had  some  facts  to  illustrate  the 
valne  of  Oregon  to  ns,  which  he  deemed  of  the 
first  moment.  England  and  the  United  States 
were  the  only  competitors  for  the  trade  of 
Southern  China;  the  trade  of  the  northern 
portion  of  China  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eussians,  and  was  mainly  conducted  at  two 
great  fairs  annually  held,  in  which  the  traders 
of  the  two  nations  assembled  and  conducted 
their  commercial  transactions ;  but  South  China 
was  in  the  hands  of  England  and  this  country, 
who  were  competitors  for,  the  profit*  of  the 
trade.  England  imported  every  year  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  chests  of  tea,  while  we 
imported  two  hundred  thousand,  besides  mus- 
lins and  silks  and  other  commodities  of  great 
value.  In  this  gainful  traffic,  England  regarded 
us  as  a  rival  Power,  and  she  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  give  it  up.  The  coast  of  Oregon 
fronted  that  of  China,  and  presented  great 
facilities  for  carrying  on  this  important  branch 
of  our  commerce.  Fully  to  avail  ourselves, 
however,  of  these  advantages,  we  ought  to 
connect  Oregon  with  the  State  of  Missouri  by 
the  construction  of  a  railroad.  This  was  not 
so  wild  and  visionary  a  scheme  as  at  the  first 
view  some  gentlemen  might  be  disposed  to 
consider  it.  Let  them  reflect  that  it  was  but 
fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Huskisson  had  lost  his 
life  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  an 
experimental  trip  over  the  first  railroad  ever 
constructed  in  England.  And  what  was  she 
doing  in  that  system  now  ?  And  then  look  on 
the  continent,  and  see  one  continuous  line  of 
railroad,  extending  twenty-seven  hundred  miles, 
entirely  across  Europe,  from  Odessa  to  Bremen, 
while  another  line  extended  from  the  Adriatic 
for  near  a  thousand  miles.  And  yet  gentlemen 
stood  here  and  looked  aghast  when  any  one 
spoke  of  a  railroad  across  our  continent,  as  if  it 
were  something  wondrous  and  altogether  un- 
heard-of before.  Should  such  a  road  be  con- 
structed, it  would  become  the  great  highway 
of  the  world ;  we  should  before  long  monop- 
olize the  trade  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia. 
At  present,  the  shortest  possible  voyage  from 
London  to  Canton  occupies  seventy  days ;  but, 
by  such  a  railroad,  a  traveller  might  pass  from 
London  to  Canton  in  forty  days.  There  was 
no  wildness,  no  extravagance  in  the  idea ;  but 
it  was  a  matter  of  sober  sense  and  plain  calcu- 
lation. What  a  magnificent  idea  did  it  present 
to  the  mind,  and  who  could  cdculate  the  re- 
sults to  which  it  would  lead  ?  With  a  route  so 
short  and  so  direct  as  this,  might  we  not  reason- 
ably hope,  in  a  great  measure,  to  command 
both  the  trade  and  the  travel  of  the  world? 
Engrafted  on  this  plan,  and  as  its  natural  ad- 
junct, was  the  extension  of  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph, which  should  follow  the  course  of  the 
road ;  unite  the  two,  and  where  was  the  imagi- 
nation which  could  grasp  the  consequences? 


In  either  of  the  views  he  had  presented,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  importance  of  Oregon 
could  be  overlooked.  He  trusted  it  would  be 
realized  by  all,  and  he  hoped  to  see  a  mail  lin^ 
at  all  events,  established  across  the  mountains. 
England  had  been  engaged  in  an  experiment 
in  ascertaining  what  was  the  shortest  overland 
route  through  Germany  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
he  believed  she  had  ascertained  how  it  could 
best  be  aocompliBhed ;  but  if  we  constructed 
this  railroad,  sne  would  then  be  dependent  on 
us  for  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to 
China  and  her  East  In<^  possessions.  Was 
not  the  language  of  Berkeley  in  the  progress 
of  fdlfilment,  when  he  wrote  that  immortal 
line — 

**  Westward  the  star  of  empire  holds  lila  waj"  f 

When  Oregon  should  be  fully  in  our  possession, 
when  we  should  have  established  a  profitable 
trade  with  China  through  her  ports,  when  our 
sails  traversed  the  Pacific  as  they  now  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  all  the  countless  consequences 
of  such  a  state  of  things  began  to  fiow  in  upon 
us,  then  would  be  fulfilled  that  vision  which 
had  wrapt  and  filled  the  mind  of  Nunez  as  he 
gazed  over  the  placid  waves  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  H.  had  many  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject  which  he  should  be  glad  to  state ;  but 
his  hour  was  fast  elapsing,  and  he  must  reserve 
them  for  another  opportunity. 

He  would  now  address  himself  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  great  question.  Gentlemen  had 
talked  much  and  talked  eloquently  aboat  the 
horrors  of  war.  He  should  regret  the  necessity 
of  a  war,  he  should  deplore  its  dreadM  soenes; 
but  if  the  possession  of  Oregon  should  give  ns 
a  territory  opening  upon  the  nation  prospects 
as  he  now  describea,  and  if  for  the  simple 
exercise  of  our  right  in  taking  possession  of 
it  Great  Britain  should  wage  upon  us  an  un- 
just war,  the  regret  which  every  one  must  fed 
would  at  least  have  much  to  counterbalance  it 
[Mr.  H.  here  quoted  an  eloquent  passage  from 
a  British  writer  on  the  open  prospects  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  reporter  wishes  he 
was  here  to  give.] 

Mr.  H.  dwelt  upon  the  august  conception 
there  finely  imbodied^  and  expressed  his  trust 
in  God  that  it  might  at  no  distant  time  become 
a  reality.  He  trusted  that  the  world  might  yet 
see  our  people  living,  not  indeed  under  the  ^^  laws 
of  Alfred,"  but  under  a  great  impri^vement  of 
those  laws,  as  he  also  trusted  they  would  ever 
be  heard  to  speak  the  "language  of  Shak- 
speare."  Above  all,  was  it  his  prayer,  that  as 
long  as  oTur  posterity  should  contmue  to  inhabit 
these  hills  and  valleys,  they  might  be  fraud 
living  tmder  the  sacred  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity. Put  these  things  together,  and  what 
a  picture  did  they  present  to  the  mental  eye  I 
Civilization  and  intelligence  had  started  in  the 
East ;  they  had  travelled,  and  were  still  travel- 
ling, westward  ;^  but  when  they  should  have 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  reached 
the  extremest  verge  of  the  Pacific  Bhores— 
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when  they  had  realized  the  fable  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  bright  stm  of  truth  and  knowledge 
ahonld  have  dipped  his  wheels  in  the  western 
wave — ^then  might  we  enjoy  the  sublime  destiny 
of  returning  these  blessings  to  their  ancient 
Beat ;  then  mieht  it  be  ours  to  give  the  price- 
less benefit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the 
pure  and  healthful  light  of  Ohristianity,  back 
to  the  dark  family  which  had  so  long  lost  both 
troth  and  freedom ;  then  might  happv  America, 
while  with  one  hand  she  pointed  to  the  Polyne- 
sian Isles  rejoicing  in  the  late  recovered  treasure 
of  revealed  trut^  with  the  other  present  the 
Bible  to  the  Chinese.  It  was  our  duty  to  do  it. 
He  trusted  we  would  esteem  it  as  much  our 
honor  as  our  duty.  Let  us  not,  like  certain 
British  missionaries,  give  them  the  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  opium  in  the  other,  but  bless  them 
only  with  the  pure  word  of  truth.  He  trusted 
the  day  was  not  far  distant :  soon,  soon  might 
its  dawn  arise,  to  shed  upon  the  farthest  and 
the  most  benighted  of  nations  the  splendors  of 
more  than  a  tropical  sun. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  rose  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  Chair.    The  27th  rule  declared  that 

"  After  one  hour  shall  have  been  devoted  to  re- 
ports from  oommittees  and  resolutions,  it  shall  be 
in  order,  pending  the  consideration  or  discussion 
thereof,  to  entertain  a  motion  that  the  House  do 
now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  business  on  the 
8peaker*8  table,  and  to  the  orders  of  the  day.'' 

Kow,  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  the  rule  for  this  purpose:  He  wished  to 
know  how  it  was  that  this  question  now  took 
np  more  than  the  morning  hour  ? 

The  Spbaxbb  said,  that  the  subject  had  been 
brought  yesterday  before  the  House,  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules.  If  it  had  come  up  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  reports  from  committees 
it  would  not  have  been  competent  for  the  House 
to  discuss  the  subject  beyond  the  morning 
hour ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  came  in  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  the  Speaker  could  not 
arrest  the  discussion  until  the  matter  was  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  make  an  appeal,  then,  to 
all  sides  of  the  House,  to  allow  this  report,  by 
nnanimous  consent,  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee'of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
where  the  discussion  can  be  continued.  By 
this  means  the  committees  may  be  called  for 
reports  during  the  morning  hour ;  the  regular 
business  of  the  House  can  proceed ;  and  the 
discussion  on  the  resolution  (which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  continued  for  several  days)  can 

go  on  after  the  expiration  of  that  hour.  I 
ope  that  this  proposition  will  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  Speajesb  said  he  believed  a  division  of 
the  question  had  Just  been  demanded. 

It  was  accordingly  ordered. 

And  no  objection  manifesting  itself — 

The  question  on  the  first  branch  of  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  J.  Inoebsoll  was  taken,  and 
being  decided  in  the  afiftrmative— 


The  joint  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
of^the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

And,  on  the  second  branch  of  the  motion — 
to  wit:  on  making  the  resolution  the  special 
order  for  the  first  Monday  in  February — ^the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted — 
yeas  100,  nays  87. 

So,  two-thirds  not  voting  therefor,  the  House 
decided  that  the  resolution  should  nothe  made  the 
special  order  for  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

Mr.  Pbicb  thereupon  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment he  had  submitted,  to  make  the  resolution 
the  special  order  for  to-morrow. 


Wbdnbsdxt,  January  7. 
Washington  National  Monument, 

Mr.  Holmes  rose,  as  he  said,  not  to  mingle 
at  all  in  this  grave  conflict  of  mind,  or  this  al- 
tercation of  wits,  but  to  offer  a  resolution  which 
must  now  be  offered  to  be  available ;  and  which, 
amidst  all  the  strife  and  confusion  in  which 
they  were  involved,  would  come  ^atefully  over 
the  heart  of  every  member  of  this  House.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  resolution  to  authorize  a 
committee  of  the  Wadiington  National  Monu- 
ment Society,  in  coi\j unction  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  fix  upon  a  site  to  erect, 
upon  the  22d  of  February,  a  monument  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  It  was  known  that 
already,  by  a  grateful  country,  a  large  sum  had 
been  raised  for  that  purpose.  They  were  now 
about  to  carry  this  project  intx>  execution ;  and 
he  trusted  that,  amid  all  this  strife  of  party, 
there  would  be  one  unanimous  pulsation  of 
gratitude  towards  General  Washington. 

Mr.  H.  sent  up  the  resolution  to  the  Clerk^s 
table,  where  it  was  read,  as  follows : 

Ruolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Heme  of  Repre^eH" 
iativee  of  the  United  States  of  Amerxea^  in   Con- 

Sees  aeeembledf  That  the  Washington  National 
onument  Society  be,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized 
to  erect  the  proposed  monument  to  the  memory 
of  George  Washington  upon  such  portion  of  the 
public  grounds  or  reservations  within  the  citv  of 
Washington,  not  otherwise  occupied,  as  shall  be 
selected  ana  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  said 
society,  as  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  erect  the  said 
monument,  and  for  the  necessary  protection  thereof. 

The  resolution  was  read  a  second  time  by  its 
title,  and  (by  general  consent)  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Oregon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yancey,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
twelve  months^  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
convention  of  1827. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Inoebsoll  wished  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  resolution.    The  resolution  was 
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now  drawn  so  as  to  leave  it  extremely  doubtfal 
whether  the  notice  would  nqt  be  given  for  two 
years.  He  wished  to  correct  it  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  words  "  shall  be  annulled  and  abfo- 
gated,^*  and  inserting,  in  lien  thereof,  ^*  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  twelve  months  from 
and  after  said  notice  shall  be  given,  conformably 
to  the  second  article  of  the  said  convention  of 
the  6th  A\igust,  1827." 

Mr.  I.  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  HiLLiABD  now  moved  the  amendment 
which  he  had  previously  indicated,  as  fol- 
lows; 

Strike  out  the  words  "  forthwith  cause  notice 
to  be  given,"  and  insert,  "  be  empowered  when- 
ever, in  his  judgment,  the  public  welfare  may 
require  it,  to  give  notice.'* 

Mr.  Yancey  said — 

Mr.  Chairman :  Events  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nitude have  been  rapidly  thickening  the  paQi 
of  our  progress  as  a  nation.  But  yesterday,  a 
magnificent  empire,  fruitful  in  all  the  elements 
of  moral,  political,  and  commercial  greatness, 
obtained  peaceful  ingress  within  the  pale  of  onr 
liberties,  and  a  full  fruition  of  our  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. But  yesterday,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  a  land,  which  had  long  been  the  £1 
Dorado  of  Spanish  hopes  in  the  palmy  days  of 
that  once  splendid  monarchy,  took  their  seats 
in  the  councils  of  the  Federal  Union.  Around 
me  I  see  the  representatives  of  several  sover- 
eign States — of  States  carved  from  a  territory 
capable  of  furnishing  to  the  Union  as  many 
more — a -territory  which  is  drained  by  the 
mightiest  rivers  of  the  earth,  whose  sources, 
in  the  beautiful  and  striking  phraseology  of 
another  upon  another  occasion,  are  amidst  per- 
petual snows,  but  whose  outlets  are  amidst 
perennial  flowers. 

This  magnificent  picture,  sir,  is  but  a  group- 
ing of  the  results  of  peace-— oi  a  peace  honorably 
formed,  and  honorably  kept,  with  the  whole 
world — of  a  peace  which  is  shedding  its  radiant 
influences,  and  pouring  from  its  "horn  of 
plenty  "  its  choicest  blessings  upon  institutions 
framed  to  receive  them,  and  over  a  people 
capable,  I  trust,  of  appreciating  them.  It  has 
been  a  peace  which  has  enabled  our  commerce 
to  explore  every  sea  in  search  of  their  treasures, 
and  our  flag  to  become  known  to  the  world  as 
that  of  a  people  whose  dominions  are  extended 
by  civilization  and  by  reason,  and  not  by  arms 
and  by  blood.  It  has  been  to  us  a  period  of 
repose,  during  which  our  canvas  has  been  un- 
folding and  spreading  its  snowy  sheets  over 
every  wave,  quietly  but  effectually,  driving  Eng- 
land from  her  commercial  supremacy  on  the 
deep.  Under  its  benign  and  inspiring  influences 
the  energies  and  intellect  of  our  people  have 
been  directed  into  channels  in  which  tney  have 
developed  many  of  the  hitherto  hidden  and 
mysterious  powers  of  nature,  and  made  them 
subservient  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity ; 
and,  as  a  part  of  these  results,  we  can  now  see 
the  magnificent  ship,  with  every  sail  furled, 


moving  with  silent  and  terrible  nugesty  into 
the  very  teeth  of  the  wind,  as  if  propelled  alone 
by  the  unseen  and  submerged  hand  of  Neptane, 
and  dashing  opposing  waves  in  angry  spray 
from  her  prow,  while  intelligence  is  spreading 
from  city  to  city  upon  the  wings  of  the  light- 
ning. 

It  has  been  a  peace,  which,  as  if  to  laugh  to 
scorn  the  bounties  of  war,  has  given  to  ns  terri- 
tory after  territoiy,  more  magnificent  in  do- 
main, and  more  pregnant  with  national  gran- 
deur, than  any  that  the  blood-dripping  eagles 
of  imperial  Rome  ever  fiew  over  in  their  con- 
quering and  devastating  career. 

Yet,  though  such  are  the  fruits  of  such  a 
policy,  I  see  around  me  crowds  of  American 
statesmen,  yearning  to  break  this  mighty  and 
glorious  spell ;  whose  hearts  are  panting  far 
war^  whose  hands  itch  to  grasp  the  sword, 
whose  feet  are  raised  to  trample  the  olive- 
branch,  whose  every  impulse  is  to  grapple  with 
England  to  decide  by  the  terrible  law  of  arms 
a  territorial  right. 

Sir,  I  respect,  though  I  must  disapprove  of, 
the  feeling  which  animates  the  men  of  the  West 
on  this  question.  Sympathy  for  their  friends 
in  the  far-off  Oregon ;  impatience — indignant 
impatience,  it  may  be — at  any  restraint  which 
England  may  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  full 
assertion  of  our  rights  there;  and  a  longing, 
natural  to  brave  hearts,  to  avenge  the  oppres- 
sions which  that  havighty  power  may  have 
committed  for  centuries  upon  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  are  all  feelings  wnich,  however  mudi 
I  may  deem  well  calculated  to  cloud  the  judg- 
ment upon  a  matter  of  such  grave  import,  are 
likewise  well  calculated  to  elicit  a  sympathetic 
response  from  every  American  heart.  Strong, 
too,  in  all  the  elements  of  greatness  and  strength, 
we  may  not  fear  a  contest  with  any  nation. 

But  we  should  be  careful  lest  prosperity  and 
continued  succes*s  should  blind  ns  to  conse- 
quences— ^lest,  in  our  pride,  we  do  not  fall.  Sir, 
it  cannot  be  treason — it  cannot  be  cowardly — it 
cannot  be  unwise,  for  us  calmly  and  dispas^ 
sionately  to  consider  onr  true  position  in  this 
matter ;  and  I  beg  of  onr  friends — of  the  West 
in  particular,  (and  surely  a  Southron  may  well 
claim  that  sacred  relationship  to  the  sons  of  the 
West,)  that  if  some  of  us  of  the  South  are  dis- 
posed to  put  a  curb  on  this  hot  impetuosity, 
we  shall  not  be  deemed  their  enemies  on  tins 
great  issue.  Like  them,  I  am  for  all  of  Ore- 
gon. With  them,  I  believe  our  title  to  it  to  be 
complete  against  the  world.  My  only  desire  is, 
that  we  so  regulate  our  movements  as  to  be 
able  to  secure  it  all.  To  do  so  is  not  without 
great  difficulty.  On  whichever  side  you  turn, 
that  difficulty  stares  you  in  the  face.  To  over- 
come it  requires  moderation— calculation  as 
well  as  firmness.  Haste  and  impetuous  valor 
may  lose  us  all,  or  give  us  but  a  part. 

I  desire  to  give  a  very  brief  review  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  become  connected 
with  England  in  this  matter.  Asserting  our 
title  as  derived  fVom  discovery,  exploration,  and 
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Mttlement,  we  were  confronted  \>j  England, 
daiming,  through  a  convention  entered  into 
between  her  and  Spain,  and  commonly  called 
the  Nootka  8onnd  convention,  a  right  of  Jointly 
occupying  the  country  of  Oregon,  and  therefore 
opposing  any  exclusive  possession  in  us.  Un- 
able to  settle  the  difference  satisfactorily  and 
amicably,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  both 
parties  agreed  to  a  convention,  which  left  the 
title  in  abeyance,  but  gave  to  the  citizens  of 
both  countries  the  right  of  entering,  trading, 
Ac.,  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1619,  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her 
rights  to  any  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
north  of  latitude  forty-two  degrees.  We  thus 
became  possessed  of  all  the  rights  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  save  such  as  Great  Britain 
might  deduce  from  the  Nootka  Sound  conven- 
tion ;  under  which  she  only  claims  a  right  of 
loint  occupancy,  expressly  admitting,  as  I  un- 
derstand her,  that  she  has  no  exclusive  title  to 
one  inch  of  the  territory. 

Two  other  attempts  at  settling'  this  question 
between  us  have  failed.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
1827,  this  joint  convention  was  indefinitely 
renewed — a  provision  being  inserted,  however, 
that  either  party  might  terminate  it,  by  giving 
to  the  other  twelve  months*  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  do  so. 

This  convention,  then,  and  its  renewal,  was 
the  result  of  a  failure  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  two  Governments  in  1818, 1824, 
and  1826.  In  1818,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  in  1826, 
Mr.  Adams,  offered,  as  a  compromise,  to  give  to 
Great  Britain  the  A*ee  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  exclusive  title  to  all  of  the  terri- 
tory north  of  forty-nine  degrees  of  latitude.  In 
1824,  Mr.  Monroe  also  offered  to  give  to  Great 
Britain  all  above  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Each  of  these  very  favorable,  and,  it 
aeems  to  me,  conciliatory  offers,  was  promptly 
rejected  by  the  English  Government.  After 
the  first  reiection,  if  negotiation  had  then  closed, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Either  we 
would  have  had  to /<?rce  England  from  her  joint 
occupancy,  or  have  ignominionsly  ^^  abandoned  " 
our  rights.  To  avoid  such  an  issue,  what  did 
Mr.  Monroe  do  ?  He  entered  into  a  joint  con- 
vention for  ten  years.  I  put  it  now  to  the 
reason  and  candor  of  gentlemen,  was  not  that 
measure  a  substitute  for  toar  t  or  what  is  far 
more  wretched  and  withering,  if  war  was  not 
to  ensue,  was  it  not  a  substitute  for  national 
disgrace? 

After  the  second  prompt  rejection  of  the 
result  of  nine  years'  negotiation  by  England, 
onr  €k>vemment  again  consents  to  an  indefinite 
renewal  of  the  treaty — ^and  why?  For  the 
same  cause  that  induced  its  original  formation 
— ^to  avoid  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  an  ap- 
peal to  arms ;  for  Great  Britain  positively,  and 
three  times,  had  refused  to  yield  a  joint  occu- 
pancy of  that  territory,  and,  of  course,  a  failure 
to  renew  the  convention  would  have  forced  us 
eidier  to  drive  her  from  it,  or  to  abandon  it  to 


her !    I  repeat,  then,  that  this  convention  was 
a  substitute  for  war. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  notice  of  our  de- 
sire to  terminate  this  convention,  or  to  substi- 
tute results  for  these  terms ;  it  is  now  proposed 
that  we  annul  this  substitute  for  war,  and  to 
use  the  sword  to  cut  this  "gordian  knot,'' 
which  twenty-eight  years  of  negotiation  have 
been  unable  to  untie — to  do  that  which  Mr. 
Monroe,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
deemed  it  unwise  to  do  in  1818 ;  and  which 
Mr.  Adams  abstained  from  doing  in  1827,  under 
far  more  favorable  circumstances.  I  said,  un- 
der far  more  favorable  circumstances ;  for  our 
States  were  not  then  loaded  down  with  those 
enormous  debts  which  the  paper-money  system 
has  since  bequeathed  to  them  as  its  dying  le- 
gacy, and  our  antagonist  was  not,  as  now,  armed 
to  the  teeth.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  believe, 
by  all,  sir,  that  Great  Britain  has  never — even 
in  the  moment  when  placing  her  foot  upon  the 
prostrate  form  of  that  mighty  genius  of  war. 
Napoleon — ^been  as  completely  panoplied  in  all 
the  means  of  defensive  and  of  aggressive  war 
as  she  is  now.  At  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  having  prepared  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
for  her  movements — amongst  whom  It  is  well 
said  we  have  not  a  friend  to  whose  arbitration 
we  dare  trust  this  case — she  has  been  husband- 
ing her  resources,  recruiting  on  a  large  scale 
her  naval  marine — ^has  built  an  enormous  steam- 
fleet,  and  sent  them  round  the  world,  in  the 
peaceful  garb  of  mail-steamers,  explorins  the 
coasts  and  harbors  of  other  nations;  whilst, 
too,  she  has  been  constantly  augmenting  her 
already  immense  military  resources. 

The  question  arises,  then.  Are  we  prepared 
for  this  issue  of  arms  ?  Alas  t  sir,  *^  in  peace  " 
we  have  not  "  prepared  for  war."  From  the 
very  West,  which  now  seeks  to  involve  the 
country  in  its  vicissitudes  and  horrors,  has  come 
a  long-continued  opposition,  as  I  am  informed, 
to  any  such  increase  of  our  gallant  and  glorious 
navy  as  the  wants  of  the  country,  it  seems  to 
me,  imperiously  demand.  Many  of  our  ships 
are  rotting  on  the  stocks,  or  lying  idly  in  the 
harbor ;  and  our  oflScers,  of  course,  jiermitted 
to  roam  over  the  land,  instead  of  the  sea.  Our 
army  is  so  small  that  even  at  this  moment,  as  I 
learn  ftom  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  there  is  not  a  single  United 
States  soldier  in  the  State  of  Alabama — none 
to  light  a  match,  if  a  hostile  force  enters  the 
waters  of  Mobile  Bay. 

At  this  very  time,  too,  when  war's  difead 
horrors  are  laughed  at  by  young  members  of 
this  House — ^fdU  of  courage,  doubtless,  but  with 
no  experience — even  now,  when  we  are  about 
to  dare  old  England  to  cross  swords  with  us, 
serious  opposition  is  made  to  passing  the  bill 
of  your  Military  Committee  providing  for  the 
raising  of  a  single  regiment  of  riflemen  I 

Entirely  unprepared,  then,  for  such  a  terrible 
conflict  as  that  between  ourselves  and  Great 
Britain  must  inevitably  be,  will  it  be  deemed 
treasonable,  dishonorable,  or  cowardly,  in  one 
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who  here  represents  a  portion  of  the  people 
who  are  to  he  affected  hy  %  to  advise  that 
"  discretion,  that  hetter  part  of  valor,"  warns 
US  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  he  done  with  honor  ? 

Bat  I  am  here  met  with  the  assertion  that 
this  notice  m  a  peace  measure.  Would  that  I 
could  heiieve  so.  But  I  cannot  shut  mj  eyes 
to  the  contrary,  written  as  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
hoth  on  the  notice  itself,  and  on  the  £Eu;ts  at- 
tending it.  As  yet  I  have  listened  in  vain  to 
some  half-a-dozen  hour  speeches  in  its  favor, 
for  a  single  argument  showing  it  to  he  such* 
On  the  contrary,  nearly  every  advocate  of  no- 
tice heing  given,  runs  into  enthusiasm  in  con- 
templating the  glories  to  he  achieved  in  reveng- 
ing the  long  unredressed  iignries  which  England 
has  committed  upon  the  world  I  I  will  not 
repeat  my  argument  showing  that  the  conven- 
tion was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  war,  and 
that  therefore  its  termination  involves  war  or 
an  ahandonment  of  the  claim  of  one  or  the 
other  nation.  I  will  now  show  how  it  is  viewed 
hy  its  supporters,  peace  advocates  though  they 
are  asserted  to  he. 

[After  considering  this  point,  Mr.  Y.  pro- 
ceeded as  follows :] 

This  notice,  then,  if  given,  would  he  a  war 
move.  It  is  argued  as  such.  Mr.  Polk  evi- 
dently deems  it  as  such.  In  itself  it  is  such  a 
move. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  f  I  am  told,  to 
ohtain  all  of  Oregon,  I,  too,  go  for  all  of  Ore- 
gon. I  go  fdr  it  up  to  54^  40'.  I  am  desirous 
of  attaining  that  end  in  a  way  most  consistent 
with  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  country, 
and  most  likely  to  be  effectual.  Will  «jar,  will 
the  strong  hand,  be  that  best  mode  ?  I  think 
not,  and  am  therefore  opposed  to  giving  the 
notice  at  this  time. 

In  the  event  of  war,  it  certainly  would  not 
he  waged  in  Oregon.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
too  remote  from  our  resources,  both  of  material 
and  men,  for  us  to  operate  there  successfully. 
It  would  take  an  army,  fully  equipped,  and 
carrying  its  own  supplies,  (for  there  are  none 
in  Oregon,)  full  four  months  to  march  from  our 
frontiers  into  Oregon,  scaling,  Napoleon-like, 
in  their  progress,  the  American  Alps.  Eng- 
land, mistress  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  her  nu- 
merous fleets  could  much  more  readily  trans- 
port troops  and  provisions  to  that  point.  With 
US,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  foreign  and  aggressive 
war,  to  carry  it  on  in  Oregon.  For  such  a 
war,  it  is  not  treason  to  say  we  are  weak.  Our 
in||kutions  do  not  fit  us  for  it.  England,  then, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  would  soon  have  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  territory,  and  would  soon 
fortify  the  passes  against  any  invasion  of  it  on 
our  part  hereafter. 

The  war,  however,  would  be  fiercely  waged 
on  the  ocean  and  in  Canada.  Riding  in  large 
fleets,  the  cross  of  St.  Greorge  might  pass  trium- 
phant. In  single  and  more  equal  combats,  it 
would  be  as  certainly  lowered  to  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Canada,  too,  would  yield  to  our  valor ; 
and  when  both  parties  became  tired  of  the 


contest,  in  which  the  vitality  of  neither  would 
have  been  touched,  Oregon  would  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  England,  and  Canada  would  be  in 
our  possession.  England  cares  but  little  for 
Canada.  To  her  it  is  an  expensive  and  codql- 
paratively  useless  colony.  For  Oregon  she 
cares  much ;  for  whoever  is  planted  there  will, 
from  its  splendid  ports,  conmiand  the  trade  of 
the  great  Pacific.  Under  such  circmnstancea, 
peace,  in  all  human  probability,  would  be  made 
between  the  two  countries,  by  which  England 
would  he  left  in  possession  of  Oregon,  and  the 
United  States  in  possession  of  Canada.  The 
Korth  and  East,  and  portions  of  the  South,  and 
even  the  West,  would,  after  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting struggle,  consent  to  such  terms,  and 
thus  would  the  object  of  the  war  be  lost.  The 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  gallant  West  will 
have  been  poured  out  in  vain,  while  the  North 
and  East  will  have  reaped  the  greatest  benefits 
for  their  sacrifices. 

There  might  be  one  other  result  Both  par- 
ties, worn  out  by  the  struggle,  might,  as  in  the 
last  war,  stipulate  to  return  aU  that  either  had 
conquered ;  and  thus  the  country  would  be  left 
where  it  was  when  it  began  the  foolish  contest 
of  strength. 

I  said  *^  the  country  would  be  left  where  it 
was."  I  erred,  sir ;  far  otherwise  will  be  the 
result  We  are  now  on  the  very  portals  of  suc- 
cess in  carrying  out  those  noble  principles  of 
Government,  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to 
us,  and  which,  if  once  wholly  in  operation,  will 
do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  advance  tbe 
cause  of  liberty  and  happiness.  We  have  just 
purged  the  old  Republican  party  of  that  system 
of  bastard  Republicanism^  which  the  war  of 
1812  bequeathed  to  the  country,  and  have  in- 
fused into  it  a  new  life  and  energy.  The  Mes- 
sage of  Mr.  Polk  is  amongst  the  best  evidences 
of  it ;  and  the  noble  and  masterly  report  of  Mr. 
Walker — ^making  clear  that  which  before  was 
intricate  and  conftised — ^taking  high  constitu- 
tional grounds  on  the  great  subject  of  revenue 
— ^illustrating  it  with  new  and  irresistible  argu- 
ments— a  document  which,  side  by  side  with 
his  great  Texas  letter,  will  conounend  him  to 
immortality,  is  another  of  those  fruits.  The 
bill  of  my  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Dsox- 
oooLB,)  for  establishing  a  constitutional  treas- 
ury, is  another — altogether  forming  a  system  of 
noble  measures,  well  calculated  to  cause  the 
heart  of  a  true  Republican  to  throb  with  joy, 
if  successfully  carried  Uirough  the  ordeal  oi 
legislation. 

We  are  on  the  point,  too,  of  purchasing  the 
magnificent  territory  of  California,  which,  with 
Oregon,  would  give  us  a  breadth  of  Pacific  coast 
suited  to  the  grandeur  and  commercial  impor- 
tance of  our  Republic. 

All  this  would  be  blighted  by  war,  Cali- 
fornia would  be  lost  to  us ;  Oregon  would  be 
lost  to  us.  A  debt  of  five  hundred  millions 
would  be   imposed  upon  the  country.    The 

gaper  system,  in  its  worst  form,  will  necessarily 
ave  been  imposed  upon  us.    The  pension  li^ 
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— ^that  spring  of  life  and  immortalitj  to  patriotic 
valor — would  be  almost  indefinitely  increased. 
The  Goyemment  will  have  become  oentralUed; 
its  checks  weakened;  its  administration  fed- 
eralized in  all  its  tendencies.  The  fabric  of 
Btate  rights  will  have  been  swept  away,  and 
remain  only  as  a  glorious  dream ;  and  a  strong 
military  bias  will  have  been  given  to  the  future 
career  of  our  country,  which,  while  it  may  be 
splendid  in  appearance,  will  bear  within  itself 
the  certain  elements  of  destruction. 

Sir,  this  picture  is  not  overwrought.  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  too  well  attested  to  be 
disputed,  that  republicanism,  which  grows  in 
the  genial  smile  of  peace,  shrinks  from  the  clash 
of  arms,  and  yields  to  the  fiercer  bearing  and 
swelling  energies  of  its  antagonist  principle,  the 
one-man  power — a  principle  which  thrives  upon 
the  wants  and  fattens  upon  the  distresses  of 
the  country. 

I  say  this  in  behalf  of  the  whole  country,  and 
not  merely  for  my  own,  my  native  land — ^the 
sunny  South.  In  such  a  contest,  come  when  it 
may,  she,  at  least,  has  never  faltered  in  her 
allegiance  to  the  whole  country ;  and  it  is  now 
a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  her  sons,  to  remember 
that  the  actions  of  our  gallant  ancestry  have 
been  such,  that  no  slur  can  be  cast,  even  by  the 
malignant  fanatic,  upon  her  escutcheon  that 
history  does  not  give  the  lie  to.  Strong  in  all 
the  elements  of  government,  her  peculiar  insti- 
tutions (she  has  been  accustomed  to  think,  and 
experience  sustains  her)  but  strengthen  her  for 
a  war. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
demonstrate  that  giving  to  England  notice  that 
we  design  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  Ore- 
gon, will  produce  a  war ;  that  war  will  either 
terminate  in  the  loss  of  Oregon,  or  in  effecting 
nothing  towards  perfecting  possession  in  us; 
that  England  will  not  give  the  notice,  and  that 
neither  the  honor  nor  the  wants  of  the  country 
require  us  to  do. 

I  now  propose  to  show,  sir,  that  a  system  of 
peaceful  measures  will  tend  much  more  effec- 
tually to  give  us  ^*  all  of  Oregon  "  than  warlike 
movements  wiU. 

I  would  say,  then,  pass  your  military  bills.  I 
am  willing  to  vote  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
companies  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  per  cent., 
and  to  raise  mounted  regiments  sufficient  to 
protect  emigration  to  Oregon  over  our  vast 
western  plains. 

.  I  am  ready  to  vote  to  build  block-houses,  not 
only  on  the  route  to  the  South  Pass,  but  to 
build  them  in  Oregon,  as  England  has  done. 

I  am  ready  to  build  such  a  station  at  the 
South  Pass  as  will  enable  the  emigrants,  as  they 
reach  a  point  from  which  they  can  look  upon 
the  vast  Atlantic  slope  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  to  recruit  and 
refit  there. 

I  am  ready  to  cover  our  people  there  with 
the  SBgis  of  our  laws  to  the  extent  that  England 
has  protected  her  subjects. 

I  am  ready  to  offer  such  other  and  more 


tempting  inducements  to  its  settlement  as  gen- 
tlemen may  devise,  in  order  that,  in  five  years' 
time,  one  hundred  thousand  men  may  be  thrown 
in  the  vales  and  amidst  the  hills  of  this  disputed 
land. 

Amongst  such  a  population,  would  readily  be 
found  at  least  twenty  Uhatuand  ri/Umenj  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  hardy  and  enter- 
prising, and  each  well  trained  to  a  skilful  use 
of  his  splendid  national  weapon.  With  such  a 
force  there,  I  would  entertain  no  fears  of  anv 
attempt  to  dispossess  us  of  the  country.  It 
would  then  be,  by  population  and  the  means 
which  I  have  marked  out,  a  part  and  parcel  of 
our  Union.  As  such,  it  never  could  be  con- 
quered. It  is  differently  situated  now.  But 
England — who,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  claims 
no  exclusive  jursidiction — would  not  war  with 
us  for  it  under  such  a  state  of  facts,  and  must 
therefore,  by  the  laws  of  necessity  and  popula- 
tion, be  quietly  rooted  out.  Perhaps  her  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  would  have  to  be  remuner- 
ated. The  Maine  treaty  furnishes  a  precedent 
by  which  that  can  readily  be  done.  Let  this 
be  done,  and  we  shall  have  realized  the  pro- 
phecy, and  I  sincerely  believe  what  was  the 
wish  at  the  time,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  expressed 
twenty  years  ago  to  our  minister — "  Why  are 
you  Americans  so  anxious  to  push  this  negoti- 
ation? In  a  short  time  you  would  conquer 
Oregon  in  your  bed-chambers."  And  most 
assuredly  this  will  not  be  deemed  treason  in 
me,  if  I  say  that  such  a  mode  of  perfecting  pos- 
session of  that  disputed  land  is  far  preferable 
to  any  more  bloody  issue. 

But  if,  dissatisfied  with  this  course,  Great 
Britain  becomes  alarmed,  and  appeals  to  the 
sword,  then  will  the  memories  of  every  glorious 
battle-field,  where  we  have  proven  our  steel  with 
her,  animate  ourpeople  to  do  their  duty.  In 
that  event,  the  West,  nerved  by  a  recollection 
of  the  atrocities  conunitted  at  the  nver  Raisin 
— the  East  and  Atlantic  board,  excited  by  a  re- 
membrance of  this  burning  Capitol  and  their 
desolated  towns — and  the  South,  animated  by 
the  spirit  which,  on  the  plains  of  New  Orleans, 
protected  from  British  lust  and  rapine  its 
*'  beauty  and  booty  " — will,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, and  with  one  common  national  impulse, 
rush  to  arms.  Then,  if  you  please,  let  every 
long-unredressed  injury,  inflicted  by  that 
haughty  power  upon  the  weak  in  every  clime, 
nerve  our  arms,  and  make  battle  welcome; 
and,  while  the  "fiery  cross"  goes  speeding 
round  our  land,  and  our  brothers  gather  for  the 
conflict,  let  our  motto  be^ — "  Ih  or  die  !  " 

In  the  burning  language  of  the  gallant  Lo- 
chiel,  (some  little  altered  to  suit  us,)  and  which 
an  American  may  well  quote,  then 

"  Weleomfl  be  Camberland's  steed  to  the  abock. 
Let  him  dMb  his  proad  foam  like  a  wave  oq  the  rock  I 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
"When  '  Columbia*  her  claymore  indiffuaDtly  draws— 
When  her  '  |>anopIied  warriors  ^  to  victory  crowd — 
The  brave-hearted  and  true— the  dauntless  and  prcud— 
'  Their  swords  are  a  million,'  their  bosoms  are  one— 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
hjA^  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death." 
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That  8Qch  a  fearful  tribtmal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  our  rights  may  never  be  forced  upon 
us  is  my  sincere  prayer,  sir.  But  if  it  must 
ever  be  so,  then  I  most  ardently  hope,  as  I 
believe,  that  the  country  will  be  united  and 
resolved  to  do  its  duty. 

.  Mr.  Oaleb  B.  Smith*  obtained  the  floor.  He 
had  found,  he  said,  that  it  had  been  generally 
considered  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  country 
that  the  Oregon  question  was  a  Western  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  West  had  a  deeper  interest 
in  it  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 
As  one  of  the  Western  people,  he  would  dis- 
claim any  such  consideration  for  himself,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Western  people  he  disclaimed 
it.  The  people  of  the  West  had  no  other  than 
a  common  interest  in  this  question,  which  be- 
longed to  every  portion  of  the  country.  The 
question  was  not  sectional  in  its  character,  and 
was  not  to  be  determined  in  reference  to  sec- 
tional interests.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Yanoet)  had  appealed  to  the  West,  as  if 
the  Western  people  were  endeavoring  to  urge 
the  country  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain  on 
this  question.  I  say  (said  Mr.  8.)  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  war. 
The  gentleman  may  be  well  assured,  however, 
that  there  pervades  the  West  a  deep  anxiety 
that  this  question  should  be  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  preserve  the  rights  not  only  of 
the  West,  but  of  the  whole  United  States. 

I,  for  one,  (said  Mr.  S.,)  am  not  willing  to 
plunge  the  country  into  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  and  to  submit  the  question  at  once  to 
the  arbitrament  of  war.  I  believe  that  this  is 
not  the  most  certain  way  of  securing  our  rights 
in  Oregon.  I  believe  that  if  we  force  the  ques- 
tion to  a  war,  it  will  be  the  means  of  delaying 
our  possession  of  Oregon  for  years.  It  might 
not  be  the  means  of  wholly  losing  it  forever. 
He  would  not  believe  that  the  patriotism  and 
energy  of  the  American  people  would  ever  per- 
mit the  loss  and  alienation  of  Oregon ;  but  a 
war  at  this  time  would  certainly  hazard  it. 

I  do  not  believe  (said  Mr.  S.)  that  there  is 
among  the  Western  people  any  special  desire 
for  war.  They  have  no  peculiar  thirst  for  the 
destruction  of  the  public  peace.  I  can  speak, 
at  all  events,  with  confidence,  as  to  those  whom 
I  immediately  represent,  but  I  do  not  under- 
take to  answer  for  other  States.  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  nor  for  Illi- 
nois. 

He  had  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  points  of  controversy  in  this  question ;  but 
he  would  not  go  into  them,  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  been  so  well  considered  by  others, 
and  nothing  that  he  could  add  would  strengthen 
the  arguments  already  advanced.  He  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  question  and  had 
carefully  considered  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence. He  thought  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  presented  our  title  in  so  dear  and 
able  a  manner,  that  nothing  further  need  be 
said.  The  Secretary  had  shown  our  sources  of 
title,  as  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  supposed.    But  the  | 


Secretary  knew  nothing  about  one  ^tesk  source 
of  title  that  had  lately  been  discovered.  At 
least,  he  had  made  no  allusion  to  this  new  title, 
to  wit :  the  title  of  "  manifest  destiny,"  which 
was  so  much  relied  upon  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  He  (Mr.  S.)  could  not  consent 
that  our  claims  should  be  made  to  appear  ab- 
surd before  the  world  by  the  assertion  of  such 
a  title  as  this.  What  our  destiny  mi^t  be, 
was  known  only  to  higher  powers  than  those 
of  earth.  It  was  not  permitted  to  us  to  read 
the  destiny  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  Our 
ultimate  destiny  was  not  yet  manifested.  He 
apprehended,  however,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  imbued  with  too  strong  a  belief 
that  it  was  their  destiny,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  had  said,  to  conquer  or  overrun 
the  whole  continent,  at  least  of  North  America. 
This  wild  idea  had  extensively  prevailed,  and 
been  much  encouraged.  If  we  assented  to  this 
declaration  of  a  determination  to  pursue  our 
destinies  by  taking  the  Canadas,  and  Mexico, 
and  California,  and  Cuba,  and  the  other  places 
named  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  we 
should  soon  excite  against  the  American  Gov- 
ernment the  hostility  of  the  whole  world,  and 
bring  upon  us  their  united  forces  in  arms.  It 
might  be  that  the  result  of  our  progress  would 
be  the  ^eat  extension  of  our  territory ;  but  if 
this  cry  of  destiny  was  much  further  encour- 
aged and  promoted,  we  should  soon  be  obliged 
to  send  troops  into  the  heart  of  Mexico  for  the 
protection  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  would  be 
plundering  that  nation  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Having  said  thus  much,  sir,  of  this  new  title,  I 
will  add,  (said  Mr.  S.,)  that  I  consider  our  tide 
to  Oregon  much  better  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  nation. 

To  my  view  (said  Mr.  S.)  it  is  inexpedient 
to  give  the  notice,  or  to  instruct  the  President 
in  regard  to  his  duty  on  the  subject.  This  is 
a  duty  that  belongs  to  the  President,  and  he 
is  responsible  to  the  people  for  his  discharge 
of  it. 

All,  sir,  desire  peace.  If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  is  ready  to  say,  "  My  voice  is  still  for 
war  I  "  he  had  not  opened  his  lips  on  this  floor. 
If  we  are  all  for  peace^  then  I  contend  this 
measure  is  of  a  character  which,  in  the  present 
emergency,  will  be  the  first  step  to  bring  war 
upon  tiie  country.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Yancey)  had  anticipated  him  in 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  House  two  pas- 
sages in  the  President's  Message,  and,  by  re- 
marking upon  them  had  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  rarther  notice.  No  matter  what  might 
be  the  individual  opinions  of  the  President,  at 
present,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  regaraed 
this  notice,  when  he  recommended  it,  as  a  war 
measure.  He  had  said  that  the  question  could 
not  be  compromised,  and  he  therefore  had 
recommended  this  step  for  the  assertion  of  our 
rights.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months, 
he  tells  us  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  m^- 
tain  our  rights,  or  abandon  them.  If  this  no- 
tice was  now  given,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
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there  would  be  war  in  twelve  months'  time. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  any  other  con- 
dusion^  nnless  Great  Britain  should  back  out 
and  abandon  her  pretensions.  But  did  her 
post  history  show  that  she  had  ever  pursued 
such  a  course  9  He  believed  that  she  had  never 
been  known  to  recede  from  any  position  she 
had  once  taken.  But  if  we  pass  this  notice, 
she  cannot  recede  without  being  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  universal  world. 

I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  we  shaD  back  out. 
No  portion  of  the  American  people  can  submit 
to  see  Oregon  in  foreign  hands.  We  cannot 
and  will  not  yield,  except  to  the  decision  of  ar- 
bitration, should  tJie  question  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  Can  we  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  let  the  country  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain  t  No.  We  must  pro- 
ceed)  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
says,  and  take  possession  of  it  in  military  style. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  pretensions 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  he  thought  it  ill  became 
ns  to  make  these  Halls  the  theatre  of  national 
reproaches.  We  ought  rather  to  approach  this 
great  subject  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  cour- 
tesy. K  we  intended  to  assert  our  title  to 
Oregon  by  force,  it  would  be  discreet  now  to 
begin  to  put  the  country  in  a  position  to  meet 
such  an  emergency.  We  went  into  the  late 
war  unprepared,  and  although  our  people  on 
the  frontier  did  all  that  could  be  expectea  from 
bold  and  patriotic  hearts,  yet  they  were  crip- 
pled and  defeated  by  the  want  of  necessary 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  He  would  ask 
gentlemen  who  were  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
why  they  did  not  take  steps  to  put  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence  ?  England  was  not  now 
at  war  with  France,  as  she  was  at  the  time 
when  we  declared  war  against  her  in  1812. 
Now  she  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and, 
at  brief  notice,  could  turn  the  whole  of  her 
fleets  and  armies  against  ns.  Our  duty  to  the 
country  required  that  we  should,  if  this  notice 
was  given,  put  it  in  a  posture  of  defence.  He 
would  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  vote  for 
the  most  ample  provision  to  defend  the  coun- 
try. It  was  time  that  the  people  should  be 
notified  of  their  danger,  if  there  was  a  purpose 
to  pass  this  resolution ;  not  that  the  hearts  of 
the  people  should  be  prepared  for  war,  but  that 
their  means  of  defence  should  be  increased,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  exposed,  without  some 
protection,  to  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  It  had 
been  well  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Adams)  that,  while  we  were  talk- 
ing about  one  regiment  of  rifleman,  and  one 
company  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  line  of 
stockade  forts  in  Oregon,  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  arming  and  preparing  its  war-steam- 
ers, presenting  a  naval  force  far  more  powerful 
than  any  that  was  ever  before  seen.  Shall  we 
neglect  our  defences  till  the  British  artillery  is 
heard  on  our  coasts — ^until  we  see  our  cities 
wrapt  in  flames  ? 

He  trusted  that  he  would  be  found  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  the  making  provision 
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for  the  public  defences.  Although  direct  taxes 
were  extremely  odious  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  would  vote  for  them,  or  for  any  other 
equal  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  means  for 
this  purpose.  If  we  must  have  a  contest,  then 
let  it  come.  If  any  one  now  imagined  that 
there  was  a  British  party  in  this  country,  they 
would  then  find  there  was  none.  There  was 
no  party  here  that  would  not  sustain  the  conn- 
try  in  aJl  its  hazards  and  dangers.  But  ^siud 
Mr.  S.)  I  will  ask,  what  injury  will  result  from 
a  continuance  of  this  convention,  call  it  a  joint 
occupancy,  or  whatever  you  will  ?  What  in- 
jury will  it  do  ? 

His  honorable  colleague  (Mr.  Owsn)  haf^ 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  grievances  to  be  com- 

Elained  of^  that  a  settler  from  the  United  States 
ad  received  eight  hundred  dollars  to  remove 
from  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
south  side.  He  (Mr.  8.)  could  not  conceive 
what  ii^ury  was  to  result  from  that^  He  re- 
garded It  equal  to  a  gold  mine  for  the  settler ; 
for  he  could  go  back  and  make  another  settle- 
ment, and  get  eight  hundred  dollars  more,  and 
so  repeat  the  operation  until  he  had  exhausted 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  of  all  their  gold. 
All  know  that  our  settlements  are  rapidly  and 

.  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  that  our  people 
are  going  out  to  Oregon  in  great  numbers. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  British  settle- 
ments. Great  Britain  had  made  no  efforts  to 
colonize  Oregon.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
were  only  engaged  in  trading,  ana  were  not 
planting  any  cotonies.  The  British  were  not 
filling  up  their  settlements^  while  we  were 
rapimy  increasing  ours.  Let  us  continue  this 
operation,  and  but  a  few  years  can  elapse  before 
we  shall  be  strong  enough  in  Oregon  to  main- 
tain our  claims  to  the  whole  territory. 

But  I  am  willing  (said  Mr.  S.)  to  extend  our 
laws  over  the  American  settlers  in  Oregon, 
and  provide  for  their  adequate  protection ;  and 
more  than  this  they  cannot  ask  for.  He  hoped 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  demands  of  national 
honor ;  but  in  what  manner  was  the  national 
honor  to  suffer  from  the  continuance  of  this 
joint  convention  ?  He  could  not  discover  how 
our  honor  should  require  its  termination- 
Great  Britain  was  more  prejudiced  by  its  con- 
tinuance than  we  were.  Her  honor  required  its 
termination  as  much  as  ours.  For  twenty 
years  it  had  been  in  force,  and  we  had  never, 
until  lately,  found  that  our  honor  required  us 
to  terminate  it.  Our  honor  would  not  be  tar- 
nished in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  nor  our  rights 
injured,  if  we  should  sufi'er  the  convention  to 
remain  as  it  is.  It  was  very  certain  that  we 
could  effect  nothing  by  menace.  Something 
more  than  that  would  be  necessary  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  Oregon.  He  did  not 
know  that,  because  the  rule  allowed  a  member 
to  speak  but  one  hour,  he  was  therefore  obliged 
by  the  rule  to  occupy  an  hour.  He  had  made 
the  few  remarks  which  he  had  proposed  to 
offer  ;  and  now  would  leave  the  subject,  not 

I  desiring  to  make  a  long  speech. 
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Mr.  GoBB  obtained  the  floor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Inoebsoll,  the  com- 
mittee then  rose. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  (on  leave  given)  gave 
notice  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  **An 
act  to  confirm  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  for  other  purposes." 

And,  after  an  ineffectual  eftbrt  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  MoKay  to  make  certain  reports  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

The  House  a^oumed. 


Thursday,  January  8, 
Oregon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Cobb  (who  held  the  right  to  the  floor, 
from  yesterday)  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  this  x>eriod  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  consider  I  was  inflicting  upon  the  House 
an  unnecessary  and  an  unpalatable  argument  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  sustain  the  title  by  which 
this  country  possesses  and  holds  a  just  claim  to 
the  Oregon  Territory — ^to  the  whole  of  the  Ore- 
gon Territory.  Whatever  opinions  may  be 
entertained  in  other  portions  of  the  civilized 
world — whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
by  that  master-spirit  of  the  nations  of  the  other 
world,  with  whom  we  are  now  thrown  into  a 
contest  on  the  question — ^in  this  country  but 
one  voice  falls  upon  the  ear — ^but  one  deep, 
well-founded  opinion  exists.  No  doubts  now 
remain  on  tiie  minds  of  American  statesmen 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  holds 
a  clear  and  unquestionable  title  to  the  whole 
of  the  Oregon  Territory, 

I  propose  not  to  discuss  it,  but  I  desire  that 
this  proposition  may  be  considered  as  admitted ; 
that  it  shall  go  before  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  argument  I  propose  to  make  in  favor 
of  the  policy  suggested  by  the  resolution  on 
your  table ;  that  it  may  go  to  the  country  as 
the  admitted  and  indisputable  opinion  of 
American  statesmen,  with  scarcely  any — ^if, 
indeed,  any — dissenting  voice;  and  that  this 
title  to  the  Oregon  Territory  is  thus  considered 
by  us  clear  and  unquestionable. 

There  is  another  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss ;  but  I  desire 
to  place  it,  like  the  one  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  on  the  footing  of  an  axiomatic  fact, 
that  the  importance  of  this  territory  to  our 
Government  and  our  people— whether  it  is 
considered  in  reference  to  agriculture,  to  manu- 
factures, or  to  commerce — ^Ls  no  longer  a  debat- 
iible  issue.  Not  that  I  consider  it  a  subject 
commanding  the  clear  approbation  and  the 
warm  feelings  of  the  West  in  its  behalf,  but  I 
desire  to  raise  it  higher,  and  to  place  it  on 
A  loftier  pinnacle.  It  is  a  national  question, 
side  by  side  with  that  important  national  ques- 


tion, the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  has  already 
received  the  sanction  of  this  Government.  For 
myself,  then,  and  my  constituents,  I  enter  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  opinions  which  may 
have  been  advanced  here  or  elsewhere,  that  the 
question  of  Oregon  is  a  Western  question,  or 
any  other  sectional  question.  It  is  one  in 
which  the  whole  nation  feels  a  deep  and  a 
lively  interest,  and  one  upon  which  the  whole 
nation  will,  sooner  or  later,  speak  with  a  voice 
approximating  unanimity,  if  we,  sir,  do  our 
duty. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  detain 
you,  either,  with  a  recital  of  the  long-pending 
negotiation  which  has  been  carried  on  between 
the  British  Government  and  our  own,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  adjustment  of  this  perplexing  and 
vexed  question.  I  desire,  however,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  tlie  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  which  I  shall  submit  to  you  for  my 
support  of  this  measure,  to  refer  very  briefly  to 
the  state  of  the  negotiation  as  it  now  stands 
between  this  Government  and  Great  Britain. 
In  1818  our  Government  and  the  British  Gov* 
ernment  entered  into  a  convention,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that,  for  certain  purposes,  each 
of  these  Governments  should  be  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  within  this  disputed  territory ; 
whether  yon  term  it  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joint  occupation,  or  for  the'  purpose  of 
commerce,  navigation,  and  settlement,  (as  that 
is  the  language  of  the  convention,)  is  imma- 
terial to  my  purpose.  Subsequently  to  this 
convention  of  1818,  which  was  to  expire  by  its 
own  limitation  in  ten  yearn,  the  convention 
was  renewed,  and  the  convention  renewing  the 
former  one,  continues  it  in  force  forever,  unless 
the  one  or  the  other  Government,  by  giving 
twelve  months^  notice  of  its  desire  to  do  so, 
shall  terminate  it.  During  the  pendency  of 
this  convention  there  have  been  efforts  made  to 
settle  and  adjust  this  question.  The  claims  of 
the  British  Government  have  been  urged  with 
great  power  by  her  statesmen ;  the  claims  of 
our  Government  to  the  titie  have  been  discoss- 
ed  also,  and  a  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been 
reached  in  the  minds  of  American  statesmen. 
What  are  these  propositions?  Our  Govern- 
ment has  proposed  on  more  than  one  oceauon 
to  divide  the  territory  at  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Some  years  back,  we  did,  in 
connection  with  this  proposition,  asree  to  grant 
to  Great  Britain  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River.  This  has  been  repeated  twice,  if  not 
oftener.  But  a  few  months  ago  our  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  this  question  should  be  set- 
tled on  the  4:9th  degree,  but  withheld  any  offer 
as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River. 
During  that  same  period  of  time,  the  British 
Government  have  submitted  to  our  considera- 
tion a  proposition  on  which  they  are  willing  to 
adjust  this  difficulty.  That  proposition,  recent- 
ly submitted  to  our  Government,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  takes  tiie  same  parallel  of  49^  until 
you  reach  a  certain  point  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and  then  she  travels  down  tiie  main 
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stream  of  that  river  to  the  point  where  it  en- 
ters the  ocean.  When  the  proposition  was  last 
sabmitted  bjthe  Government  of  the  United 
States,  (and  submitted^  sir,  as  I  believe,  and  as 
the  coontrj  believes,  in  tlie  utmost  good  faith, 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  onr 
Government  to  settle  and  almost  the  difficulty,) 
when  that  proposition  was  submitted  to  ^e 
British  Minister,  it  was  not  by  him  referred  to 
his  Government,  but  the  reply  was  made  that 
the  British  Government  will  wait  for  a  more 
liberal  proposition  to  proceed  from  the  Ameri* 
can  (jrovemment.  And  here  we  have  reached 
the  crisis,  as  I  conceive  it,  in  the  adjustment 
of  this  Oregon  question.  We  have  here  pre- 
sented before  us  the  ffrounds  on  which  England 
has  proposed  to  settle  the  Orc^n  difficulty; 
we  have  before  us  the  proposition  on  which 
our  Government  has  heretofore  agreed  to  "ad- 
just this  difficulty.  Tlie  refusal,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  will  leave  no  doubt,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  on  the  mind  of  any  of  us,  that  our  prop- 
osition, which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  the 
vltimaiium^  beyond  all  dispute,  of  the  American 
Government,  will  never  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  British  Government.  It  has  so  been  de- 
clared to  the  British  Gk>v6mment  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  Grovemment,  that  this  is  the 
ultivMAum^  beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 

Now,  if  you  refuse  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  to  give  notice  to 
Great  Britain  to  bring  to  a  close  this  loint  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Oregon  Territory,  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  inference 
and  conclusion  which  must  inevitably  be  drawn 
by  the  British  Government.  Tour  President 
has  declared  that  the  nUimatum  has  been 
reached ;  in  the  same  communication  in  which 
he  transmits  this  information  to  Congress,  he 
informs  you  that  from  his  knowledge  of  this 
negotiation,  from  the  view  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  take  of  all  the  matters  in  connection 
with  the  controversy,  it  is  his  deliberate  convic- 
tion that  no  proposition  will  ever  be  made  by 
the  British  Government  to  which  this  country 
can  accede,  and  preserve  its  national  honor  and 
its  national  faith.  In  connection  with  his  Mes- 
sage he  recommends  to  yon  to  give  the  notice : 
you  refuse  to  do  it  Mr.  Chairman,  will  any 
friend,  or  rather  will  any  opponent  of  this 
measure,  answer  me  this  question:  let  him 
place  himself  in  imagination,  in  the  British 
Parliament;  carry  the  information  to  that 
Parliament  which  the  Executive  has  communi- 
cated to  Congress ;  let  that  be  followed  by  a 
vote  on  the  part  of  Congress,  refusing  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in 
giving  the  notice,  and  will  he  not  say  that 
British  statesmen  will  be  fully  authorized  to 
draw  the  inference  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  prepared  to  go  with  the 
President  in  his  declaration,  that  the  proposi- 
tion submitted,  rejected,  and  now  withdrawn, 
is  the  ultimatum  of  the  American  Government  ? 
It  does  strike  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 


occupied  the  position  which  I  have  supposed 
British  statesmen  to  occupy,  that  my  mind 
would  be  drawn  very  clearly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  American  Congress  are  not  prepared 
to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  refusing 
to  give  the  notice  for  the  termination  of  the 
joint  occupancy,  the  American  Congress  has 
brought  itself  to  one  of  two  oondusions,  viz. : 
either  that  the  title  on  which  the  President  so 
confidently  relies  is  not  clear  to  the  mind  of 
Congress,  or  else  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Executive 
should  submit,  in  conformity  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  British  Minister  in  the  close  of  his 
last  communication,  a  more  favorableproposi* 
tion  to  the  British  Government.  Well,  sir, 
I  submit  not  to  the  American  Congress,  but  to 
any  member  of  it,  whether  he  is  prepared^  by 
his  course  of  conduct,  to  justify,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  an  inference  so  clearly  deducible 
from  the  course  of  conduct  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  pursue  by  those  who  oppose  the  giving 
this  notice,  and  which  is  so  manifestly  opposed 
to  the  known  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
American  people  ?  If  we  are  determined,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  sacrifice  this  territory, 
and  not  to  submit  to  the  British  Government 
a  more  liberal  proposition  than  the  one  which 
has  been  rejected,  is  it  not  due  to  the  American 
Government — ^is  it  not  due  to  her  national  char- 
acter, to  her  national  feelings,  that  she  should 
no  longer  permit  another  power,  however  great, 
however  haughty,  however  domineering,  to 
enjoy,  in  common  with  her,  rights  to  which 
she  has  no  clear  title,  or  to  which  she  has  no 
title  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  has  Great  Britain  ever  made 
a  proposition  to  the  United  States — ^have  her 
statesmen  ever  suggested  a  proposition  of  com- 
promise upon  this  Oregon  question  which 
would  meet  the  response  of  an  isolated  voice 
in  the  American  Congress  ?  Do  gentJemen  an- 
ticipate a  more  favorable  proposition  than  the 
one  which  the  British  Government  has  sub- 
mitted to  us  ?  If  so,  I  desire  to  be  furnished 
with  the  reasons  for  that  opinion.  Here  is  her 
ultimatum,  as  her  whole  course  of  policy  has 
evidenced.  There  is  the  uUimatum^^^eThaps^ 
sir,  heyond  the  ultimatum^-^f  the  j^erican 
people,  which  has  been  submitted  by  our  Gk>v- 
emment.  We  are  divided  by  a  gulf;  we  will 
not  cross  it ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  Government  is  prepared  to 
meet  us  on  our  side.  Our  title  is  clear ;  our 
rights  are  unquestionable ;  hers  are  the  reverse. 
Unless,  then,  you  intend  to  hold  out  induce- 
ments, to  the  British  Government  to  anticipate 
a  falling  back,  a  surrender,  a  still  further  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, it  strikes  my  mind  that  the  question  re- 
quires prompt,  energetic,  decisive  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Government — such  action  as  is 
recommended  in  the  President's  Message ;  such 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  resolution  on  your 
table. 
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But  there  is  another  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  negotiation,, 
which  I  desire  to  suhmit  to  this  House.  If 
this  Congress  should  adjourn  without  having 
authorized  and  empowered  to  give  this  notice 
for  the  termination  of  the  ioint  occupancy,  tiiere 
is  another  inference  which  niaj  be  verj  clearly 
and  distinctly  drawn  by  the  people  and  the 
Goyernment  of  Great  Britain.  Will  they  not 
be  prepared  to  say  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  that  there  exists  in  the  American  Grov- 
ernmenta  division  of  opinion  between  these 
two  departments  of  that  Government — the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Legislative — ^which  weakens 
the  action  of  the  Government,  and  enervates 
her  energy  and  ability  ?  The  Executive  marks 
out  a  course  of  policy  evidencing  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  that  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment firmly,  energetically  to  assert  and  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  Government ;  Congress 
falters,  falls  back:  Great  Britain  infers,  and 
justly  infers,  that  there  exists  on  the  part  ot 
our  Government  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
between  the  two  different  departments  of  the 
Gk)vemment,  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  ener- 
getic action  which  the  occasion  requires  to  be 
carried  out,  and  those  clear  rights  of  our  Gov- 
ernment properly  to  be  maintained.  Are  gen- 
tlemen prepared  by  their  policy  and  course  of 
conduct,  to  authorize  an  inference  of  this  char- 
acter on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  ? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  indulging  in  this  course 
of  reflection  so  much  from  tlie  apprehension 
that  the  British  Government  will  make  these 
inferences ;  if  it  were  not  that  in  my  humble 
judgment  our  course  of  conduct  would  author- 
ize them  to  infer,  and  give  the  inference  strength 
and  importance,  I  would  disregard  such  consid- 
erations. But  I  cannot  say  that  such  a  course 
of  conduct  on  our  part  would  not  authorize  and 
justify  an  inference  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of 
our  opponents  in  this  contest.  Let  Congress 
adjourn  without  giving  the  notice  under  this 
state  of  the  facts  connected  with  negotiation — 
under  the  fact  that  the  recommendation  has 
been  made  by  the  Executive— and  if  Congress 
fails  to  comply  with  it,  wiU  not  both  Great 
Britain,  and  the  civilized  world  who  feel  any 
interest  in  it,  be  authorized  to  draw  this  infer- 
ence, that  the  **  clear,"  indisputable,  and  ^^  un- 
questionable "  title  of  our  Government  to  the 
^Tiole  of  Oregon,  is  not  so  strong  and  forcible 
as  we  have  attempted  to  make  it  ?  But  why, 
sir,  after  twenty-ove  years  or  more  of  negotiar 
tion,  when  the  American  Congress  have  before 
them  the  proposition  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  other  side,  and  no  substantia  reason 
can  be  given  why  any  other  proposition  will  be 
finally  agreed  upon ;  when  you  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Executive  department  of  the 
Grovemment  (to  whose  hands  tliis  is  specially 
committed)  that  no  proposition  will  be  made 
which  this  Grovemment  ought  to  accept;  when, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  you  declare  first 
your  clear  and  indisputable  title  and  right,  and 
then  refuse  to  assert  that  right,  or  to  adopt 


measures  for  the  preservation  of  that  right — 
will  it  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  weaken 
our  title  to  Oregon,  and  throw  a  veil — I  care 
not  how  thin— over  that  which  we  now  con- 
sider so  bright  and  dear,  to  our  conception  at 
least  ?  Go  to  the  French  Government,  to  tiie 
British  Government,  or  to  any  other  Gk>vem- 
ment,  and,  after  the  action  of  Congress^  refbs- 
ing  to  give  this  notice— refusing  to  take  posses- 
sion of  what  we  declare  and  believe  to  be  oura, 
and  then  tell  me  whether  our  rights  are  not 
weakened  in  the  estimation  of  those  Govern- 
ments ;  tell  me  whether  our  hand  is  not  less 
strong  then  when  we  first  entered  into  the  con- 
test. The  world  wlU  so  consider  it,  and  will 
say  that  so  far  firom  it,  there  are  shrinkings 
back,  and  misgivings  among  us ;  and  we  our- 
selves will  look  ba<£  to  the  crisis,  which  I  con- 
sider the  present  moment  to  be,  with  regret 
that  we  allowed  it  to  pass  by  without  doing 
justice  to  ourselves,  and  without  doing  justioe 
to  the  honor  of  our  own  nation. 

It  is  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  in- 
volving our  rights,  and  our  final — ^I  will  not 
say  acquisition — but  our  final,  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  this  our  own  territoiy. 

There  is  anoUier  view  in  reference  to  the 
negotiation,  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  yon, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  this  House.  If  gentle- 
men win  put  tiiemselves  to  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate the  negotiation  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  subject  of  Oregon,  commencing  with  its 
earliest  inception,  and  coming  down  to  the 
present  time,  they  will  find  that  the  same 
reasons  which  control  the  conduct  of  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  management  of  his  private  afifiursi 
ought  sometimes  to  be  applied  to  a  nation  in 
conducting  affairs  of  national  importance ;  and 
the  very  reasons  which  are  now  ur^^  for  the 
further  postponement  of  action,  efficient  action^ 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  will  be  found 
to  have  exercised  an  undue  influence  in  times 
gone  by.  I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be 
understood,  as  intimating  that  there  ever  has 
been  a  period,  in  the  history  of  this  negotiati<»y 
when  action  of  this  character  has  been  so  im- 
peratively required  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment ajs  at  the  present  moment;  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  settlement  of  this  Oregon 
controversy  could  have  been  made  with  lesa 
excitement,  with  less  trouble,  with  less  difll- 
oulty  in  past  periods  of  our  history,  than  it  can 
be  made  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  greater  error  in 
the  conduct  of  government,  or  in  the  conduct 
of  private  affairs,  than  giving  way  to  the  dis- 
position of  our  nature  to  postpone  '^  the  evil 
day,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  You  will  find 
that  the  postponement  of  the  Oregcm  contro- 
versy, instead  of  opening  the  door  for  its  ami- 
cable adjustment,  on  terms  more  satisfactory, 
and  less  calculated  to  create  excitement,  has, 
in  each  step  of  its  progress,  accumulated 
new  and  more  insurmountable  difficulties; 
and  to-day  we  are  perhaps  further  from  an 
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amicable  adjustment  of  it  than  we  have  been 
in  any  past  period  of  our  history,  unless  decided, 
energetic  action  is  taken  to  bring  it  about. 
What  are  the  reasons  urged  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  action  f  Why,  the  precedent  that  it 
was  postponed  in  1818  and  1827,  when  this 
couTention  was  made  and  renewed.  Well,  will 
any  gentleman  answer  me  what  has  the  Gov- 
ernment made  by  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  settlement?  Since  the  acquisition  of 
our  title  from  Spain,  at  every  moment  the  dif- 
ficulties have  increased ;  they  have  never  been 
lightened,  and  they  never  will  be.  If  gentle- 
men will  submit  to  my  mind  a  course  of  reason- 
ing which  will  show  that  at  any  future  period 
this  question  can  be  better  settled  upon  prin- 
ciples satisfactory  to  our  country,  then,  perhaps, 
I  might  be  prepared  to  go  with  them.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  upon  it  that  delay  now, 
like  delay  in  past  times,  will  but  increase  the 
difficulty,  heighten  the  excitement,  and  further 
prolong  the  period  before  a  fair  and  final  set- 
tlement can  be  effected.  Will  gentlemen  listen 
to  me  when  I  allude  to  a  discussion  familiar, 
very  familiar,  to  the  older  heads  in  this  House, 
and  a  discussion  not  very  nnfamUiar  to  those 
who,  in  common  with  myself,  took  their  seats 
two  years  ago  in  this  House  ?  At  that  time 
the  Oregon  question  attracted  discussion  not 
only  here  but  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress. 
Do  you  recollect  the  reasons  then  urged  for  the 
farther  postponement  of  energetic  action  on 
the  part  of  our  Government?  It  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  argument  made  years  before, 
aa  the  history  of  the  debates  nirill  show.  You 
were  told  that  negotiation  was  pending ;  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to  interfere  when  the 
matter  was  in  the  hands  of  that  branch  of  the 
€k>vemment,  which  ought  properly  to  consider 
it ;  and  that  when  it  was  ascertained  that  nego- 
tiation could  not  be  effected,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  would  be  the  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act.  I  recollect,  whilst  listen- 
ing to  remarks  of  this  character  that  fell  from 
tiie  lips  of  a  distinguished  Senator — one  whose 
voice  always  is  listened  to  with  attention  and 
respect — ^that  he  told  us  (and  others  concurred 
-with  him)  that  tlie  British  Government  had 
reasons  why  the  Oregon  question  should  go 
on  and  be  postponed  to  a  later  day,  and  that 
the  British  Government  never  looked  forward 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Territory  as  an 
agricultural  territory,  or  wiui  a  view  to  manu- 
factures, or  to  make  it  a  permanent  settlement ; 
that  they  only  wanted  the  right  to  the  fur 
trade ;  that  it  was  being  exhausted  and  passing 
by ;  that  at  present  it  would  bear  but  a  small 
comparison  to  what  it  had  been  in  former 
years ;  and  that  as  soon  as  this  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  had  ceased,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  asserting  the  whole 
of  our  rights  to  Oregon.  Well,  sir,  this  argu- 
ment is  now  at  an  end.  Ton  will  not  interfere 
with  the  Executive  department  in  determining 
in  fkvor  of  this  notioe,  because  you  will  but 


carry  out  its  recommendations;  and  I  trust 
that  American  statesmen  will  no  longer  ask 
that  this  important  result  be  postponed  on  the 
ground  that  the  British  Government,  when  it 
has  exhausted  its  interest  in  the  fur  trade,  will 
voluntarily  render  and  yield  us  up  our  own. 
No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  our  right  to  Oregon — to  the 
whole  of  Oregon — is  clear  and  unquestionable ; 
and  I  desire  to  see  it  maintained  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  by  the  energetic,  efficient  action 
of  this  House,  and  of  the  otiier  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  not 
inducements  sufficient  to  carry  our  Government 
rashly  into  a  contest  for  this  territory.  I  go 
not  rashly.  Sir,  twenty-five  years  and  more 
of  negotiation,  of  reflection,  of  standing  stiU, 
(if  I  may  manufacture  the  term,)  cannot  be 
considered  rash  or  heedless.  There  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  not  only  to  our  Government,  as 
a  Government,  but  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
people  who  have  emigrated  to  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. Pardon  me  for  a  very  few  remarks  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  We  are  told,  if  you 
postpone  giving  the  notice — if  you  allow  this 
joint  occupation  to  continue— our  people  will 
be  emigrating  to  Oregon ;  that  we  will  be  build- 
ing up  our  defence  in  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
West  who  shall  have  gone  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  a  permanent  home;  that  we 
will  be  adding  barriers  and  defences  to  our 
possession  of  the  Oregon  Territory ;  and  we 
are  told  in  substantiation  of  this,  that  within 
the  last  two  years  the  emigration  thither  has 
greatly  increased  in  proportion  to  what  it  was 
a  few  years  back ;  and  that,  drawing  the  fair 
inference  from  the  past,  we  may  conclude  that, 
for  the  fnture,  this  tide  of  emigration  will  con- 
tinue to  roll  into  the  Oregon  Territory  until 
we  shall  have  taken  possession  of  it  by  our 
own  people  being  permanently  located  in  that 
country.  If  I  mistake  not  the  feeling  and  the 
spirit  which  has  induced  emigration  to  Oregon, 
it  may  be  fairly  attributable  to  the  implied 
promise  which  the  action  of  this  Government 
heretofore  has  held  out  to  this  people,  that 
this  joint  occupancy  would,  before  this  time, 
have  ceased,  and  their  title  to  homesteads  have 
been  made  secure  and  established.  Go  to  those 
people  who  have  emigrated  to  Oregon,  and  ask 
them  if  they  believed,  at  the  time  tliat  they 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  western  part  of 
our  Western  States  and  emigrated  to  Oregon 
Territory,  that  this  joint  occupancy  was  to  con- 
tinue from  year  to  year,  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  left  there  without  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  their  country ;  that 
they  would  be  left  there  with  the  title  to  every 
foot  of  land  on  which  they  have  so  located 
themselves  uncertain  and  insufficient.  They 
settle  there  not  temporarily,  but  they  build  up 
for  themselves  a  home  in  that  territory,  which 
we  say  is  ours,  but  which  we  fear  to  declare 
in  such  terras  as  shall  authorize  that  emigrant 
people,  when  they  plant  themselves  on  any 
portion  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  to  feel  con- 
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fidence  that  they  are  on  ground  consecrated  to 
American  freedom,  and  which  shall  never  cease 
to  he  made  pro^perons  and  happy  by  the  prev- 
alence of  republican  principles.  I  ask  yon,  if 
this  is  not  the  feeling  under  which  this  emigra- 
tion is  carried  on  to  Oregon  ?  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  this  Congress  a^ourn  without  giving  the 
notice — ^instead  of  it,  proclaim  by  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Congress  that 
this  joint  occupancy  shall  continue  n'om  time 
to  time — ^that  we  are  not  prepared  to  maintain 
and  assert  our  unquestionable  rights,  but  that 
we  propose  to  do  it  at  some  future  period — 
then,  if  I  mistake  not  the  spirit  of  the  West, 
that  emigration  is  at  an  end.  Can  you  induce 
a  Western  man,  when  we  have  so  much  public 
land,  when  there  are  so  many  inducements  held 
out  to  him  to  emigrate  where  his  settlement 
will  be  perfectly  secure,  and  where  the  Grovem- 
ment  will  guarantee  to  him  the  title  to  the 
land,  to  abandon  all  this  to  go  to  a  country 
which  we  have  asserted,  by  a  mere  declaratory 
resolution,  to  be  ours,  but  our  rights  to  which 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend? 

But  it  is  said  we  shall  have  gone  far  enough 
when  we  have  passed  our  laws  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  courts  over  the  Oregon 
Territory,  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  may  go  to  that  country. 
I  desire  gentlemen  to  direct  their  attention,  for 
a  single  momeut,  to  the  effect  of  the  passage  of 
such  laws.  For  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I 
desire  to  see  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tended over  the  Oregon  Territory,  so  far  as  we 
can  do  it  consistently  with  our  rights — con- 
sistently with  our  treaty  stipulations.  But 
how  long  can  such  a  state  of  things  remain  ? 
Great  Britain  passes  her  laws,  extending  her 
jurisdiction  over  this  territory ;  you  pass  your 
laws  extending  your  jarisdiction;  and  here  is 
a  territory  under  the  operation  of  two  systems 
of  government,  as  widely  separated  from  each 
other  as  the  north  and  south  pole.  Here  are 
the  principles  of  American  freedom,  carried 
and  borne  along  by  the  officers  of  the  American 
Government ;  here  are  the  citizens  of  the  British 
Government,  mingling  with  our  people,  who 
have  extended  over  them  the  laws  of  their 
monarchical  or  despotic  Government,  under 
which  they  seek  protection.  Can  these  differ- 
ent systems — can  these  laws  of  different  conn- 
tries,  like  the  citizens  of  those  countries,  com- 
mingle one  with  the  other,  all  going  on  in 
sweet  and  pleasant  harmony  ?  Can  it  be  so  ? 
Must  there  not  be  perpetual  collisions  and  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  this  simultaneous  oper- 
ation of  two  different  systems  of  laws?  It 
may  be  that  such  a  state  of  things  may  continue 
during  the  twelve  months  for  which  your  no- 
tice is  given ;  but  to  say  that  this  is  asserting 
our  rights,  and  doing  justice  to  those  who  have 
settled  in  the  Oregon  Territory  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reasonable  expectation  that  they 
shall  be  protected,  does  not  strike  my  mind  as 
bearing  the  force  of  reason  or  of  justice.    Mr. 


Chairman,  it  cannot  be  done.  It  is  imposfflble 
that  these  two  systems  can  continue  to  operate 
together  for  any  great  length  of  time.  From 
this  I  infer  that  it  is  tiie  duty  of  this  €k>vem- 
ment  to  show  that  we  believe  Oregon  ia  ours, 
and  that  we  are  determined  to  retiun  it ;  that 
it  is  our  duty  immediately  to  place  the  people 
of  that  country  under  the  protection,  the  sole 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  objection  urged, 
and  one  perhaps  relied  on  with  greater  force 
than  any  other— K>ne  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  the  most  of  those  who  have 
discussed  this  subject  on  the  other  side :  we  are 
told  that,  by  withholding  the  giving  the  notice 
first,  our  emigration  wiU  go  there,  and,  by  that 
meuis,  that  the  country  will  be  taken  possesion 
of,  and  our  title  be  quietly  settled ;  and  next, 
that  we  are  not  now  m  a  condition  to  defend 
our  title  and  maintain  our  rights.  I  will  ask 
gentlemen  when  will  this  Government  be  ready  ? 
When  will  this  Government  be  prepared  to 
maintain  our  just  rights  in  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory ?  Will  gentlemen  who  follow  me  in  this 
debate,  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the  country  to 
what  period  of  time  they  look  forward  when 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  proper  condition 
to  defend  her  national  rights  in  the  Oregon 
Territory  ?  Where  is  the  fifficulty  ?  Why  are 
you  not  prepared  to  defend  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory and  your  rights  in  the  territory  ?  Is  it 
owing  to  the  condition  of  your  army,  or  of  yoar 
navy  ?  So  far  as  your  army  is  concerned,  it  is 
a  settled  principle  in  the  Government,  if  I  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  our  people  aright,  that 
the  Government  never  shall  be  dependent  on  a 
standing  army  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  You  can  never  induce,  and  I 
trust  you  will  never  desire  to  induce,  this  Gov- 
ernment to  create  a  large  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace  as  preparatory  to  some  future  emer- 
gency which  may  require  it.  The  bulwark  of 
the  defence  of  our  country  lies  in  the  hearts 
and  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  It  is  to 
the  citizen-soldier,  and  not  the  mercenary 
hireling,  that  the  American  people  look  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights  in  an  emergency  of  tins 
kind.  Is  your  navy  not  prepared  ?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  prepared,  nor  should  I  detain  you 
if  I  was  prepared,  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
condition  and  character  of  our  navy.  But  tell 
me  when  we  will  be  better  prepaid  than  we 
are  now  ?  Will  it  be  at  some  future  period  f 
Are  you  prepared  at  once  to  make  a  heavy- 
appropriation  for  the  increase  of  your  navy  ? 
Will  this  Government  ever  be  prepared,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  to  pursue  a  nolicy  of  this  kind  t 
If  so,  it  will  differ  widely  irom  the  histoiy  of 
the  past  or  of  Congresses  preceding.  And  those 
who  are  most  anxious  now  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  question,  and  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  postponing  it  to  a  ftiture  period,  many 
of  them,  will  be  found  on  common  ground  in 
warfare  upon  our  little  navy — ^that  gallant  navy 
which  needs  no  praise  from  my  hands ;  it  is 
written  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
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[Mr.  0.  here  paused  for  a  moment,  to  inquire 
how  much  of  his  Lonr  was  still  nnezhansted : 
and  having  ascertained  that  he  had  hut  ahout 
ten  minutes  more,  proceeded  as  follows :] 

Mr.  Ohairman,  I  have  exhausted  more  time 
upon  the  discussion  of  these  one  or  two  points 
than  I  had  intended,  and  I  fear  I  must  pass  by 
some  others  to  which  I  had  intended  to  refer. 
There  was,  however,  one  prominenUj  brought 
forward  in  this  discussion  upon  which  I  must 
bestow  at  least  a  passing  thought.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  advocate  it,  that  this  is  a  peace 
measure,  and  by  those  who  oppose  it,  that  it  is 
a  war  measure.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  pre- 

Sared  to  go  to  tlie  fuU  extent  with  some  who 
eclare  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  notice  will  be  to  involve  this  country  m 
a  bloody  and  destructive  war.  Kor  am  I  pre- 
pared, on  the  other  hand,  to  go  with  those  who 
fearlessly  assert  that  there  is  no  danger  to  re- 
sult from  onr  action  in  reference  to  Oregon.  I 
plant  myself  on  this  ground,  that  the  course 
which  I  propose  to  pursue  is  the  one  called  for 
by  the  national  faith  and  honor  of  my  country ; 
and  I  am  in  the  prosecution  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  just  rights  of  my  Government,  and 
am  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  policy  best 
calculated  to  secure  this  end.  If  peace  be  the 
result,  I  shall  gladly  welcome  it.  If  war  be  the 
consequence,  we  must  meet  it.  It  is  a  crisis 
not  to  be  avoided,  not  to  be  evaded,  but  to  be 
met  with  boldness,  firmness,  and  decision, 
When  we  have  discharged  our  duties,  then,  sir, 
it  will  be  for  another  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  Government  with  whom 
we  are  in  collision  upon  this  subject,  to  do 
what  they  may  conceive  to  be  their  duty.  If, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  shall  be  inauspicious 
— if  it  shall  involve  us  in  war — ^I  will  have  the 
consoling  reflection  left  that  I  have  pursued  a 
course  of  policy  dictated  by  the  best  interests 
of  my  country,  as  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
appreciate  those  interests.  That  we  should 
suffer  from  a  war,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny ; 
that  we  shall  lose  the  Oregon  Territory  by 
resorting  to  war,  I  utterly  but  respectfully  re- 
pudiate the  idea.  Whenever  this  Government 
shall  be  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  this  kind  with 
the  British  Government  or  with  any  other 
Government  on  earth,  peace  will  never  be  de- 
clared upon  terms  leavmg  one  foot  of  territory 
which  has  ever  been  consecrated  to  American 
freedom  and  American  principles,  afterwards 
to  be  profaned  by  monarchical  or  despotic  prin- 
ciples. No;  Canada  may  be  acquired;  I  do 
not  dispute  that  position  of  gentlemen  who 
have  argued  this  proposition  before  the  House ; 
but  that  Oregon  will  ever  be  abandoned  peace- 
fully, or  in  the  struggle  of  war,  my  mind  has 
never  been  brought  to  that  conclusion,  nor  will 
it  be.  6ir,  upon  this  day,  this  memorable, 
glorious  8th  of  January,  let  it  not  be  said  by 
American  statesmen,  in  an  American  Congress, 
that  this  Government  can  be  injured,  can  be 
deprived,  can  be  weakened  in  her  just  and  un- 
questionable rights  by  a  conflict  with  Great 


Britain,  or  with  any  other  Government.  If 
war  come,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  when 
it  terminates  we  will  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  not  a  British  flag  floats  on  an 
American  breeze;  that  not  a  British  subject 
treads  on  American  soil.  There  is  where  war 
ought  to  terminate,  if  come  it  must ;  there  is 
where  I  believe  and  trust  in  Heaven  it  wiU 
terminate. 
The  House  adjourned. 


Satubdat,  January  10. 
Oregon, 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  (Mr. 
TiBBATTS,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair)  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  ^^  Notice  to  Great  Britain  to  annul  and 
abrogate  the  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  of  August  6, 1827,  rela- 
tive to  the  country  on  the  North-west  coast  of 
America  westward  of  the  Stony  MountainS| 
commonly  called  Oregon;" 

Mr.  HuNTEB  rose  and  addressed  the  House  as 
follows : 

Let  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  examine  this  ques- 
tion calmly  and  dispassionately.  Let  us  view 
this  subje^  under  none  of  the  hallucinations 
of  national  pride ;  let  us  approach  it  in  no 
boastful  or  braggart  spipt,  and  with  no  dis- 
position to  use  it  as  the  mere  means  of  flatter- 
ing national  vanity.  Let  us  come  to  it  in  that 
higher  spirit  which  conscious  strength  should 
inspire— with  the  feelinss  of  those  who  are  too 
well  satisfied  of  our  tiue  to  the  respect  of  the 
world,  and  of  our  ability  to  hold  our  own,  to 
believe  that  it  can  either  be  necessary  or  dig* 
nified  to  deal  in  extravagant  pretension  or 
exaggerated  assertion.  If  there  be  such  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  in  this  body  to  which  I  may 
address  myself,  I  would  ask,  what  are  to  be  the 
consequences  if  we  give  tiie  notice?  If  the 
notice  be  given,  the  best  result  which  can  pos- 
sibly flow  from  it  will  be  an  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty  by  treaty,  upon  the  basis  of  a  boun- 
dary on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  we  can  expect  no  better 
treaty ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  we  will  take 
nothing  worse.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Great  Britain  will  offer  to  give  us  more  than 
we  have  agreed  to  take.  If  this  matter  be 
amicably  adjusted,  it  is  evident,  under  the 
ensting  state  of  the  negotiations,  that  we  get 
nothing  beyond  the  49ti]  parallel.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  such  an  adjustment,  in  my  oninion, 
would  be  for  better  than  the  doubtful  chances 
of  a  war,  under  the  circumstances  which  at 
present  surround  us.  But  I  should  certainly 
prefer  the  whole  countiy  up  to  64®  40',  if  there 
be  means,  compatible  with  the  peace  and  honor 
of  the  nation,  as  I  think  there  are,  by  which 
we  should  probably  obtain  the  whole  territory. 
But  how  do  those  gentlemen  stand  who  support 
tills  resolution  as  a  peaceful  measure  and  yet 
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miuntaia  that  we  can  take  nothing  less  than 
onr  whole  claim  on  Oregon  ?  If  the  measare 
be  peaceful,  is  it  not  manifest  that,  by  adopting 
it,  they  essentially  abandon  the  whole  conntiy 
north  of  the  49th  parallel  ?  If  they  adopt  it 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  whole  country, 
tiiey  can  only  do  so  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  is  to  lead  to  war,  and  that  thus  we  shall 
obtun  the  whole.  I  shall  presently  endeavor 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  probable  conse- 
quences under  that  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances. But  here  I  must  pause  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  disparage  or  disapprove  the 
proposition  made  by  the  Administration  to 
settle  the  question  amicably  upon  the  basis  of  a 
boundary  along  the  49th  parallel.  Under  the 
circumstances  and  from  the  course  of  previous 
negotiations,  the  President  could  have  done  no 
less  than  to  have  made  such  an  offer.  It  was 
due  to  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad; 
it  was  Que  to  our  national  character,  and  the 
great  interests  of  humanity,  that  he  should 
manifest  a  desire  to  do  much  for  an  honorable 
peace.  The  terms  which  he  offered  would 
nave  been  considered  by  each  party  to  the  dis- 
pute as  falling  short  of  the  full  measure  of 
their  just  claims ;  but  in  the  more  Impartial, 
but  perhaps  less  informed  opinion  of  the  residue 
of  the  civilized  world,  they  would  have  been 
regarded  as  fair,  equitable,  and  hofUorable  to 
both  countries.  He  would  have  done  much, 
too,  for  the  country  in  thus  securing,  by  peace- 
fill  and  honorable  means,  an  advanced  post  for 
our  population  up  to  the  49tli  parallel.  He 
would  have  acquired,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  inform  myself,  much  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  country,  both  for  commerciid 
and  agricultural  purposes.  I  know  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  expressed  a  different  opinion;  but,  with 
great  deference  and  respect  for  that  opinion,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  declare  my  dissent  from  it. 
The  opposite  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Green- 
how,  to  whose  enlightened  researches  the 
country  is  so  much  indebted,  seems  to  me  to  be 
sustained  upon  better  grounds.  The  harbor 
of  Port  Discovery,  of  which  Vancouver  speaks 
in  terms  so  high,  and  the  harbors  on  Admiralty 
Inlet,  are  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  commerce. 

As  I  am  informed,  they  are  better  not  only 
in  natural  capacity,  but  from  position,  than 
those  higher  up  on  the  coast.  Of  the  superior 
agricultural  advantages  of  the  portion  of  the 
territory  below  the  49th  parallel  I  presume 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  think  they  are 
very  generally  admitted.  The  President  might 
well  suppose  that  he  would  effect  much  in 
securing  the  peaceful  progress  of  our  infant 
settlement  in  Oregon  up  to  the  49th  par^lel ; 
and  this  being  done,  he  might  safely  leave  it  to 
time  and  American  enterprise  to  do  the  rest. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  return  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  probable  consequences  of  giving  this 
notice.  I  have  said  that  the  best  possible 
result  would  be  an  a(\justment  of  the  basis  of 


a  boundary  along  the  49th  parallel ;  but  I  have 
seen  nothing  as  yet  to  convinoe  me  that  it  was 
the  most  probable  result.    If  the  Minister  from 
Great  Britain  refused  to  consider  this  proposi- 
tion when  made  in  the  course  of  an.  amioabk» 
and  courteous  correspondence,  is  it  very  prob- 
able that  she  wiU  be  more  inclined  to  accept  it 
when  we  give  the  notice  under  circumstances 
which  imply  that  she  must  either  agree  to  our 
proposition  or  go  to  war  for  the  wnole  oonn* 
try  ?    If  the  British  Minister  represented  the 
real  views  of  this  Government,  is  it  probable 
that  with  their  dispositions  that  Government 
will  be  the  more  inclined  to  accept  our  offer  on 
account  of  the  threat  which  it  may  suppose  to 
be  implied  by  our  giving  the  notice  f    If  she 
really  designs  to  go  to  war,  rather  than  com- 
promise upon  the  terms  we  proposed,  is  there 
any  thing  unreasonable  in  supposiog  that  abe 
might  think  the  present  time  and  circumstances 
as  £Eivorable  as  any  likely  to  occur  for  striking 
the  blow  ?    If  she  really  attaches  the  importance 
to  her  whole  claim  on  Oregon  which  many 
seem  to  imaguie,  and  regar£  a  war  for  it  as 
inevitable,  will  she  not  think  that  the  sooner 
she  strikes  the  blow  the  better  for  her  f    Or  i(^ 
on  the  other  hand,  she  is  anxious  to  settle  the 
question  amicably,  and  desires  nothing  more 
tiian  terms  which  may  be  regarded  as  honor- 
able by  her  own  people  and  by  the  worid,  will 
this  spirit  be  conciliated  by  our  giving  the 
notice,  and  by  the  circumstauaces  under  which 
it  will  be  given  f    To  sum  up  the  whole,  is  it 
not  manifest,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  this  step 
should  lead  to  war,  we  give  to  Great  Britain,  in- 
stead of  reserving  it  to  ourselves,  the  advantage 
of  choosing  her  own  time  for  it?    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  be  designed  as  a  peace  meas- 
ure, is  it  not  more  likely  to  defeat  than  to  en- 
courage a  renewal  of  negotiations  in  a  sensi- 
tive and  high-spirited  people  ?    Such  seems  to 
me  to  be  its  probable  tendencies;  and  unless 
Great  Britain  should  think  this  disputed  terri- 
tory to  be  of  little  value  to  her,  however 
important  it  miglit  be  to  us,  and  unless  she 
entertains  a  strong  desire  for  peace,  I  can  see 
no  other  result  to  flow  from  this  notice  so  prob- 
able as  that  of  war.    One  thing  is  perfectly 
clear :  this  measure  must  either  lead  to  a  settle* 
ment  on  the  basis  of  a  boundary  along  the  49th 
parallel,  or  it  must  produce  war.    Our  Western 
friends  say  that  ihey  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  extent  of   our 
claim ;  and  if  this  be  so,  is  not  war  inevitable 
under  present  circumstances  ?    If  war  is  to  be 
the  mode  of  settling  this  question  at  last,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
preserve  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  choose  our  own  time  for  fight- 
ing, and  select  a  period  when  we  were  better 
prepared  for  the  contest,  and  when  the  attend* 
ant  circumstances  might  be  more  propitious. 
Let  us  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  into  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  war  would  now  be 
waged,  and  ascertain,  if  we  can,  its  probable 
consequences.    Have  we  made  any  of  the  mili- 
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tary  preparations  necessary  for  sach  an  event  ? 
WoQld  oDe,  or  even  two  years,  suffice  for  the 
preparation  proper  for  snoh  a  contest  ?  If  war 
be  inevitable,  is  not  onr  internal  condition  snch 
as  to  make  delay  desirable  f  The  whole  conn- 
try  is  just  recoverinar  from  a  deep  financial 
depression.  Many  of  the  States  are  either 
nnable,  or  barely  able  to  pay  their  own  debts. 
They  are  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  weight 
of  internal  taxation,  which  must  be  one  of  the 
main  resources  of  the  war.  A  few  years  hence 
a  different  and  more  favorable  state  of  things 
might  be  fairly  expected.  What,  let  me  ask, 
would  be  our  position  in  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world?  We  break  off  the  negotiation  be- 
cause our  proposition  was  not  accepted,  and  we 
give  the  notice  under  circumstances  which  pro- 
claim that  there  must  be  war,  unless  she  will 
settle  the  question  upon  our  own  terms.  She 
has  offered  us  a  mode  of  settling  this  dispute, 
now  universally  regarded  amongst  civilized 
nations  as  a  fair  and  honorable  method  of 
ac^usting  national  controversies — I  mean  arbi- 
tration. This  we  have  olready  reftised ;  nor  do 
I  disapprove  of  that  refusal,  under  the  circum- 
stances then  existing.  She  wiil  probably  offer 
it  again,  and  we  shall  again  refuse  it.  I  do  not 
stand  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  advocate  of 
arbitration ;  upon  that  question  I  have  nothing 
to  say  at  present ;  I  am  merely  dealing  in  facts, 
with  a  view  to  the  consequences.  We  shall 
again  refuse  arbitration,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
why  ?  Because  we  say  there  are  none  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  whose  Governments  are 
honest  and  impartial  enough  to  decide,  this  con- 
troversy between  us. 

This  may  all  be  so ;  but  will  a  refusal  of 
arbitration  for  such  reasons  be  likely  to  win  us 
much  of  the  sympathy  of  the  world  ?  Under 
these  circumstances,  am  I  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  world  will  be  apt  to  regard  us  as  the 
aggressor  ?  The  public  opinion  of  Christendom 
would  be  thus  defied  at  the  time  when  Great 
Britain  lias  a  better  understanding  with  the 
continental  states  of  Europe  than  she  has  ever 
enjoyed  at  any  previous  period  of  her  history, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it.  The  **  cordial 
understanding^'  between  herself  and  France, 
her  ancient  enemy  and  our  former  ally,  is 
notorious  throughout  the  world.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  chance  should  we  have 
for  either  sympathy  or  assistance  from  any  of 
these  powers  in  the  event  of  a  war  ?  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  view  of  the  existing  state  of 
our  foreign  relations,  and  its  connection  with 
our  prospects  in  a  war.  If  we  have  a  war  with 
Great  Briton  about  this  time,  shall  we  not 
probably  have  Mexico  also  on  our  hands  ?  It 
IS  known  that  she  is  sore  under  recent  occur- 
rences, and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  she  is 
much  under  British  infinence.  We  should 
robably  have  a  war,  not  only  for  Oregon,  but 
or  Texas  also.  The  Indian  tribes  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  known  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  Western  Indians 
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would  take  sides  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  her  and  this  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  would  become 
of  Oregon,  and  of  our  infant  settlements  on  the 
Columbia  ?    I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  our 
best  military  authorities — ^and,  indeed,  the  very 
general  opinion, — ^that,  during  the  war,  Oregon 
Itself  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  strike  in  Canada,  and  upon  the  seas. 
And  yet  gentlemen  coolly  demand  war,  or  what 
will  lead  to  war,  as  a  duty  which  we  owe  our 
people  in  Oregon,  when  it  is  manifest  that  the 
very  first  step  of  that  war  would  be  to  aban- 
don them  unprotected  to  British  troops,  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  their  savage  allies — 
to  a  war,  unless  they  at  once  made  terms  for 
themselves,  as  likely  to  be  signalized  by  all  the 
circumstances  of  barbaric  atrocity  as  any  of 
which  we  have  an  account.    Those  unfortunate 
people  might  well  ask  the  chairman  of  Foreign 
Affairs  if  this  be  what  he  calls  *^  backing  of  his 
friends ''  ?    In  such  a  contest  is  it  not  probable 
that  Oregon  would  be  lost  only  to  be  recovered, 
if  ever,  by  another  war,  to  be  undertaken  at  a 
more  auspicious  period  ?    If  this  struggle  were 
now  to  be  commenced  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  would  even  be  an  effort  made  to  send 
troops  to  Oregon.    It  would  be  regarded  as  a 
waste  of  men  and  means  at  a  time  when,  with 
Mexico  to  the  south-west,  with  the  Indian  tribes 
on  onr  western   frontier,   with    British    and 
Canadian  troops  on  our  north,  and  with  British 
fleets  covering  the  eastern  and  southern  line  of 
our  coast,  we  should  bo  encircled  as  with  a 
wfdl  of  fire.    I  doubt  not  but  that  we  should 
emerge  from  it  victorious.    It  is  not  on  the  soil 
which  we  occupy  that  we  can  be  conquered,  or 
even  be  worsted.    I  have  fall  faith  in  American 
spirit  and  patriotism.    But  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  pass  unscathed  through  that  fiery 
trial ;   nor  ought  we  to  task  too  highly  those 
great  qualities  of  our  people  by  exposing  them 
to  unnecessary  difficulties,  as  we  should  do  if 
we  engage  in  a  war  before  we  are  prepared  for 
it,  or  if  we  make  war  to  attain  what  might  be 
had  far  more  oertiunly  and  honorably  by  peace- 
ful means.    That  we  should  come  out  of  such 
a  contest  with  honor,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that 
we  should  lose  as  much  or  more  of  Oregon 
than  would  be  given  up  by  any  treaty  likely  to 
be  made,  I  regard  as  also  probable.    If  war  be 
the  only  mode  of  maintainmg  our  rights  in  Ore- 
gon, that  war  ought  to  be  deferred,  as  it  is 
manifest  that  our  chances  for  success  must 
increase  with  every  year  of  delay.    But  if 
there  be  peaceful  and  honorable  means  (as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter)  which  would 
more  probably  give  us  the  whole  territory,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  adopt 
them. 

But  gentlemen  have  promised  that  if  war  be 
once  commenced  with  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
terminate  it  by  driving  her  from  this  continent, 
and  depriving  her  of  ^1  that  she  claims  or  pos- 
sesses upon  it.  I  do  not  stand  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  take  issue  with  that  proposition;   I 
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mean  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  it.  I  will  not 
even  ask  if  onr  ^^  old  men  see  visions  and  our 
young  men  dream  dreams.'*  I  will  suppose 
the  anticipation  to  be  true ;  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  trace  such  a  war  as  this  would  be  to  its  con- 
sequences, to  see  if  the  chance  or  the  certainty 
of  acquiring  Oregon  a  few  years  sooner,  would 
compensate  us  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
a  nation  pretending  to  independence,  and  the 
equality  supposed  to  result  fh)m  it^  has  yielded 
up  the  whole  subject  of  dispute  which  had  led 
to  the  war.  There  is,  it  is  true,  more  than  one 
shining  instance  in  which  a  nation  has  conquered 
its  independence  without  impairing  the  position 
of  equality  of  its  opponent.  There  are  in- 
stances, too,  in  which  a  conquered  people  have 
yielded  all.  But  I  know  of  no  treaty  in  modem 
times,  between  equals,  in  which  one  of  the 
parties,  after  a  war,  has  given  up  the  whole 
subject  in  controversy  wiuiout  an  equivalent. 
There  may  be  such  instances,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member one,  even  in  the  most  successful  period 
of  the  career  of  Napoleon.  Neither  Marengo 
nor  Austerlitz  ever  gave  him  such  results  in 
his  treaties  with  Austria.  Of  all  the  European 
nations,  Great  Britain  is  the  most  distinguished 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  has  hitherto 
straggled  for  her  rights  and  her  honor.  Now, 
Mr.  Qiairman,  is  there  a  man  amongst  us  who 
supposes^-does  the  wildest  dreamer  of  us  all 
believe — that  she  would  ever  close  a  war  by 
yielding  not  only  the  whole  subject  in  dispute, 
but  her  own  undoubted  territory  until  she  had 
first  waged  it,  and  been  defeated  in  it,  as  a  war 
not  only  of  mastery,  but  of  existence?  Would 
her  sagacious  statesmen  be  slow  to  perceive 
that  any  treaty  which  branded  her  with  the 
visible  stamp  of  inferiority  after  a  war,  would 
be  the  sure  precursor  of  her  downfall?  She' 
knows  that  the  hungry  and  expectant  eye  of 
continental  Europe  is  fixed  upon  the  prey  which 
a  division  of  her  mighty  empire  would  afford. 
She  is  aware,  too,  that  the  calculation  has 
already  been  made  as  to  how  far  the  invention 
of  steam  has  destroyed  the  security  of  her 
natural  defences — of  her  insular  position.  She 
no  longer  feels  able  to  continue  the  proud  boast 
that  "  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers 
along  the  steep ; "  for  she  is  now  engaged  in 
constructing  coast  defences.  She  must  feel 
that  the  whole  charm  of  her  power  lies  in  the 
idea  of  her  invincibility  on  the  seas  and  in  her 
colonial  possessions.  To  destroy  by  her  one  act 
this  idea,  would  be  to  hold  forth  the  signal  for 
the  eagles  to  gather  to  the  banquet,  and  would 
involve  the  loss  of  power,  empire,  and  char- 
acter itself.  Can  I  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  a  war  which  brought  her  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, would  probably  be  the  longest  and 
bloodiest  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind? Gentlemen  have  promised  that  this 
thing  shall  be  done.  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
dispute  it.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  I  wish  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  good  their  words. 
But  before  this  can  be  accomplished,  we  must 


track  the  British  lion  in  his  blood  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  We  must  hunt  him 
from  stronghold  to  stronghold,  until  we  have 
pursued  him  throughout  the  circumference  of 
the  globe.  Every  sea,  every  dime  must  become 
famUiar  with  the  noise  of  the  terrific  strife. 
Far  ^stant  people,  nations  to  whom  as  yet  we 
are  scarcely  known,  must  be  startled  at  the 
apparition  of  this  new  power  which  is  to 
struggle  with  Great  Britain  for  the  mastery  in 
places  where  she  had  long  reigned  the  most 
suprema  From  Aden  to  the  Ionian  isles  we 
must  pursue  her  over  wave  and  through  fortressL 
on  (me  continuous  line  of  blood  and  fire,  until 
we  have  swept  her  flag  from  the  seas,  and 
buried  her  fleets  in  the  ocean.  We  must  throw 
down  her  places  of  strength ;  we  must  despoil 
even  her  gardens  of  *^  pleasaunce."  Tea,  tar ; 
to  this  dreadful  extremity  must  we  bring  her, 
before  she  can  agree  to  conclude  the  con- 
test upon  terms  which  would  destroy  her 
most  cherished  sentiment  of  national  pride, 
and  probably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
mightiest  empire  which,  as  yet,  the  world  has 
known. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  what  gentlemen  have 
promised  us,  such  must  be  the  war  which  we 
are  to  wage.  What,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be 
the  consequences  of  such  a  war  upon  ourselves 
and  our  institutions?  Who  can  foresee  these 
consequences  in  all  their  extent,  or  undertake 
to  measure  the  results  ?  How  great  would  be 
the  danger  of  a  centralization  of  all  power  in 
the  Federal  Grovemment,  and  of  an  obliteraticHi 
of  the  lines  of  State  authority?  How  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  debt  should  we  entaO 
on  ourselves  and  our  posterity?  How  far 
^ould  we  fall  into  the  lower  depths  of  the 
paper  system  ?  To  how  distant  a  day  in  the 
Greek  calends  should  we  postpone  those  great 
democratic  reforms  which  we  had  fondly  hoped 
we  were  about  to  introduce, 'and  for  which  we 
have  labored  so  long  and  often  with  such  doubt- 
ful success  ?  We  should  go  into  the  war  a  fr«e, 
happy,  and  moral  people.  Who  can  undertake 
to  foretell  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  trans- 
formations which  we  may  undergo  before  we 
come  out  of  it,  or  who  can  measure  the  waste 
of  all  the  elements  of  human  happiness  and 
social  order  which  such  a  war  would  occasion  ? 
Should  we  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God,  or 
of  mankind,  for  thus  perilling  the  great  in- 
terests of  onr  country  and  of  humanity  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  possession  of  Oregon  a  few 
years  earlier,  when  we  are  sure  of  acquiring  it 
a  little  later  by  honorable  and  peaceful  means? 
Could  we  be  justified  in  exposing  the  country 
to  such  extremity  if  there  be  even  a  probable 
chance  of  acquiring  the  territory  by  means  not 
only  peaceful  but  compatible  with  our  honor? 
Or  if  war,  and  such  a  war,  be  inevitable,  ought 
we  not  to  postpone  it  until  we  have  more  men, 
more  means,  more  resources,  and  more  an^i- 
cious  circumstances  for  its  commencement? 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  said  that  in  my 
view  of  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a 
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war  as  that  must  be  which  shoiild  lead  to  such 
a  condnsion  as  is  promised,  I  have  virtnally 
admitted  that  the  republican  system  of  policy 
is  practicable  only  in  time  of  peace.  8ach  is 
not  my  opinion.  We  have  not  bad  time  as  yet 
to  introduce  or  mature  onr  system.  The  ideas 
upon  which  they  rest  are  not  fully  possessed 
by  the  public  mind.  They  require  time  and  a 
period  of  peace  for  their  full  development. 
But  if  once  matured  and  developed,  I  believe 
they  would  enable  our  Government  and  people 
to  stand  the  shock  and  pressure  of  war  with 
far  greater  ease  and  buoyancy  than  under  any 
other  course  of  policy.  I,  for  one,  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  we  were  now  to  plunge  into 
war  we  should  fall  into  some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  the  paper  system,  owing  to  the  remains 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  wrong  idea  once 
implanted  in  the  public  mind ;  and  yet  I  believe 
that  the  expenses  of  a  war  could  be  far  better 
sustained  without  these  abuses  of  that  system 
than  with  them.  I  have  long  thought  that  we 
suffered  almost  as  much  in  the  last  war  from 
snch  abuses  as  from  the  British  troops.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  yet  another  answer.  The 
genius  of  our  institutions  is  pacific — they  were 
not  organized  for  distant  and  offensive  war- 
fare. For  defensive  war  I  believe  they  are  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  for  they  bring  to  its  aid 
the  united  hearts  of  our  people.  We  were  not 
organized  for  a  career  of  war  and  conquest  and 
I  thank  God  for  it ;  for  then  we  should  have 
required  a  far  more  despotic  form  of  govern- 
ment^ and  we  might  have  stood  as  fair  a  chance 
as  any  to  become  the  curse  of  mankind,  instead 
of  being  their  benefactors,  as  I  maintain  we 
have  been  by  the  example  of  our  institutions 
and  our  progress.  We  have  always  been  proud 
to  believe  that  ours  was  a  higher  and  more 

glorious  destiny;  we  have  believed  it  to  be  our 
estiny  to  achieve  onr  triumphs  in  the  useftil 
arts  of  peace,  to  subdue  the  difficulties  and 
master  the  secrets  of  nature,  to  adorn  and 
cultivate  the  earth,  to  introduce  a  new  and  a 
higher  civilization,  to  develop  better  forms  of 
social  and  political  organization,  and  to  minister 
to  the  progress  and  the  universal  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind  by  the  beneficent  ex- 
ample of  a  free  and  happy  people,  who  were 
wealthy  without  rapiue,  strong  without  crime, 
great  without  war,  and  peaceral  without  fear. 
Towards  these  great  and  beneficent  ends  we 
have  already  done  much ;  and  in  doing  it  we 
have  won  more  true  glory  than  if,  like  Tamer- 
lane, we  had  left  pyramids  of  human  heads  as 
the  monuments  of  victory,  or  like  Attila  or 
Alaric,  the  scourge  of  God  and  the  pest  of 
nations,  ravaged  and  desolated  the  earth  in  the 
storm  of  our  warfare.  Our  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroads  and  canals  which  have  thrown 
down  the  barriers  of  nature  to  the  afiSliation 
of  our  people,  and  to  the  conmion  and  kindly 
interchange  of  so  much  that  ministers  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  are  far  nobler  monuments  to 
the  genius  of  a  people  than  the  column  of 
Tn^an  or  the  pakbce  of  Blenheim.    These  are 


the  monuments  which  are  worthy  our  name  and 
our  destiny.  . 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  return  to  the  inquiry 
which  I  was  pursuing.  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  gentlemen  the  advantage  of  their  own 
suppositions;  and  in  whatever  way  I  have 
turned  the  tapestry  for  them,  the  picture  has 
seemed  to  be  forbidding.  But  most  so  in  Uiat 
aspect  which  gave  us  the  picture  of  war  waged 
to  such  extremities  as  some  gentlemen  have 
promised.  But  is  there  a  real  probability  that 
the  war  would  be  waged  to  such  extremities  by 
two  nations  whose  powers  of  mutual  annoy- 
ance are  so  great,  and  whose  capacities  for 
mutual  benefit  are  so  large?  Is  it  not  likely 
that  both  nations  would  tire  of  a  contest  so 
destructive  and  bloody,  and  agree  to  terminate 
it  by  an  arbitration  which,  m  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  is  considered  a 
fair  and  honorable  mode  of  adjusting  national 
differences  ?  Sir,  I  believe  that  if  there  should 
be  war,  it  will  most  probably  terminate  in  an 
arbitration ;  and  thus  we  should  have  an  arbi- 
tration and  war,  when  we  might  have  had  an 
arbitration  without  a  war.  Could  any  man 
hesitate  between  such  alternatives  f  But  gen- 
tlemen here  are  against  an  arbitration.  I  my- 
self wish  to  avoid  it ;  and  I  believe  this  may 
easily  be  done  by  means  which  most  probably 
would  secure  us  the  whole  territory  in  peace 
and  honor.  Let  us  refuse  to  give  the  notice ; 
leave  the  negotiations  to  stand  where  they  are ; 
for  we  have  now  done  all  that  it  becomes  us  to 
do  in  the  line  of  negotiation.  We  have  offered 
a  compromise  upon  liberal  terms,  which  has 
been  refused,  ana  we  have  manifested  a  proper 
desire  for  peace.  Let  us  now  rely  upon  our 
superior  means  of  colonization.  Great  Britain 
has  elected  to  leave  the  ultimate  possession  of 
the  territory  to  depend  on  our  relative  capaci- 
ties for  settling  it.  In  this  contest,  the  advan- 
tages are  on  our  side,  and  it  must  end  in  putting 
us  in  possession  of  all  that  we  claim.  We  thus 
avoid  the  chance  of  losing  the  territory  alto- 

S ether.  There  are  gentlemen,  I  know,  who  are 
isposed  to  smile  at  this ;  but  let  me  remind 
them  that,  in  comparing  ourselves  with  Great 
Britain,  they  must  remember  that  there  are 
some  Uieatres  where  we-  are  her  superior, 
there  are  others  where  we  are  her  equal,  and 
there  are  others,  a^ain,  upon  which  peculiar 
and  sometimes  transient  circumstances  give  her 
the  superiority.  In  a  war  tor  Oregon,  at  this 
time,  sue  possesses  superior  advantages  in  her 
long-established  and  sedulously  cultivated  influ- 
ence over  the  Indian  tribes,  in  the  command  of 
the  forces  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  which 
are  at  hand,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  she 
could  transport  troops  from  her  various  sta- 
tions on  the  Pacific.  But  if  we  wait  a  few 
years,  the  balance  of  power  must  change.  Cir- 
cumstances will  cast  it  on  our  side  as  they  now 
do  on  hers ;  and  in  a  contest — if  contest  there 
must  be  for  Oregon — we  shall  be  found  the 
stronger  party  in  that  territory.  But  it  has  ' 
been  said  that,  if  we  refuse  to  give  this  notice, 
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we  shall  violate  our  national  honor.  How? 
Has  our  sensihillty  on  this  point  been  jnst  now 
awakened  ?  From  1818  to  this  day  we  have 
never  felt  this  joint  occupation  to  be  a  stain 
upon  our  national  honor.  Has  it  ever  been 
pretended  until  recently  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  continue  the  convention  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
dishonorable  in  adjourning  a  dispute,  without 
the  least  surrender  of  our  rights,  and  upon 
terms  which  give  us  every  chance  of  acquiring 
peaceably  all  that  we  claim  ?  The  other  party, 
with  her  eyes  open,  has  insisted  upon  placing 
the  determination  of  the  controversy  upon  this 
issue,  in  which  the  advantages  are  all  on  one 
side.  Is  it  not  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  more 
moderate  mode  of  disposing  of  the  matter  to 
abide  by  these  terms  ?  Let  things  remain  then, 
as  they  are,  and  let  us  pass  such  measures  as 
may  encourage  our  settlements  in  the  disputed 
territory  without  contravening  any  treaty  stipu- 
lations. Thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of  hands, 
expended  in  judicious  measures  for  colonization 
would  do  far  more  for  our  ultimate  possession 
of  the  territory,  and  be  far  better  appropriated, 
than  millions  lavished  on  the  uncertainties  of 
an  unnecessary  war.  I  put,  sir,  to  considerate 
western  men — to  those  who  desire  Oregon  more 
than  war — ^if  such  a  course  of  policy  be  not 
the  wisest  which  we  can  pursue  with  reference 
even  to  the  single  end  of  acquiring  the  terri- 
tory which  they  so  much  desire.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Owen)  has  said 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  Oompany  would  interpose 
obstacles  to  our  settlement  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  by  buying  out  those  of  our  citizens 
who  attempted  to  plant  themselves  on  that  side. 
He  has  mentioned  one  case  in  which  he  has 
known  that  to  be  done.  Possibly  there  may 
have  been  more ;  but  is  not  that  distinguished 
gentleman  too  well  aware  of  the  great  laws  of 
trade  to  suppose  that  they  would  long  keep  up 
that  game  ?  Besides,  this  is  a  game  at  which 
more  than  one  might  play.  Does  he,  or  any 
other  man,  believe  that  if  our  settlements  are 
once  firmly  planted  south  of  the  Columbia,  the 
crack  of  our  American  rifles,  and  the  sound  of  the 
axe  of  our  Western  pioneer,  will  not,  in  due  time, 
be  heard  not  only  north  of  that  iiver,  but  north 
of  the  49th  parallel  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  England  will  not  allow 
this,  and  that  if  this  course  of  policy  be  at- 
tempted, she  will  ere  long  give  notice  herself, 
and  declare  war  upon  us.  Let  her  if  she  choos- 
es ;  let  her  if  she  dares.  She  then  would  be- 
come the  aggressor,  and  in  such  a  war  we 
should  be  sustained  not  only  by  our  own  con- 
viction of  right,  but  by  the  general  sympathies 
of  mankind.  It  would  unite  our  people  in- 
stantly and  effectually;  and  with  one  heart 
and  with  one  mind,  they  would  rally  to  the 
rescue  of  national  rights  and  national  honor 
with  all  the  advantages  of  previous  preparation 
and  with  the  spirit  which  has  heretofore  dis- 
tinguished them.  But  is  it  probable  that  she 
would  do  this  ?  Is  she  in  a  position  to  do  it 
with  her  own  expressed  views  of  the  grounds 


of  her  title  ?  She  claims  a  right  to  joint  occu- 
pation in  Oregon  under  the  convention  made  in 
1 818,  and  indefinitely  continued  in  1 827.  While 
this  convention  continues,  she  enjoys  the  joint 
occupancy  by  a  title  to  which  we  assent.  Sup- 
pose she  were  to  put  an  end  to  this  convention, 
she  would  but  revert  to  our  title  under  that  or 
Nootka  Sound  by  which  she  herself  claims 
only  a  right  of  joint  occupancy  and  under 
which  her  own  commissioners  have  disclaimed 
a  title  to  exclusive  sovereignty  in  any  portion 
of  the  territory.  If  she  were  to  give  the 
notice  to  terminate  our  convention,  under  these 
circumstances  she  would  stand  in  the  attitude 
of  abandoning  a  right  which  she  held  by  a  title 
to  which  we  assented,  to  claim  it  again  by 
another  which  w  e  refused  to  ack  no wledge.  She 
would  thus  place  herself  before  the  world  as 
seeking  war  for  war^s  sake,  and  assume  the 
position  of  an  unprovoked  and  wanton  aggres- 
sor. In  this  attitude  of  affairs,  how  could  she 
hold  up  her  head  in  the  face  of  Christendom, 
or  invoke  the  blessings  of  the  God  of  battles 
in  a  contest  which  she  had  so  insolently  and 
wantonly  provoked  ?  But  could  she  have  any 
adequate  motive  for  so  wanton  an  outrage? 
She  can  have  no  interest  in  the  permanent 
possession  of  this  north-west  coast.  She  finds 
far  more  eligible  sites  of  colonization  in  New 
Holland,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
and  in  the  Canadas.  These  colonies  would 
contribute  to  the  consolidation  and  strength  of 
her  empire.  They  lie,  too,  in  the  pathway  of 
her  commerce.  She  has  here  territory  enough 
to  absorb  all  her  immediate  and  prospective 
means  of  colonization  for  a  century,  perhaps 
for  centuries  to  come.  It  may  be  important  to 
her  to  hold  there  for  a  time  certain  subordinate 
rights  of  occupation  short  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country  in  Oregon.  But  of  what  use 
can  it  be  to  her  to  settle  her  citizens  on  the 
north  Pacific  coast  ?  It  is  not  in  the  pathway 
of  her  commerce,  although  it  is  invaluable  to  us 
for  ours.  She  has  no  back  country  to  supply 
through  the  little  strip  of  settlement  which  she 
might  attempt  upon  the  coast ;  but  we  have, 
and  its  products  seek  an  outlet  by  our  commerce 
on  the  western  ocean.  But  grant  that  she 
desires  it  ever  so  much ;  must  she  not  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  thing  is  hopeless  ?  She 
may  desire  it  as  the  means  of  keeping  us  out, 
but  with  w^hat  probability  of  success?  The 
mighty  wave  of  our  population  is  yearly  ad- 
vancing westward  at  the  rate  of  half  a  degree 
of  longtitude  on  a  line  of  more  than  three 
hundred  leagues.  Could  she  expect  her  feeble 
settlements  on  the  western  coast  to  resist  the 
vast,  increasing,  and  resistless  pressure,  when, 
with  the  mighty  weight  of  our  population  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  this  wave 
shall  pour  down  the  Pacific  slope  ?  Her  states- 
men are  too  wise  to  expect  it;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  little  advantage 
which  she  might  have  in  that  quarter,  slie 
would  expose  herself  to  the  constant  hazai*d  of 
a  war  with  us.    Our  mutual  means  of  annoy- 
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ance  are  too  great ;  our  mntnal  interests  in  a 
reciprocal  commerce  are  too  vast  for  her  to  be 
willmg  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  war  for 
an  object  so  petty  to  her,  however  important  it 
might  be  to  as. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  affain  appeal  to  all  candid 
and  reflecting  men  from  the  West — ^to  those 
who  go  for  Oregon  and  the  whole  of  Oregon — 
to  those  who  might  desire  war  for  Oregon,  but 
who  do  not  desire  Oregon  for  war — I  appeal  to 
these  men  to  saj  if  the  course  of  policy  which 
would  lead  to  such  a  consummation  as  I  have 
described,  be  not  the  proper  line  to  be  pursued  ? 
If  we  would  see  this  prospect  realized  cer- 
tainly, though  gradually,  we  must  let  this  con- 
troversy remain  as  it  is.  Let  us  not  renew  the 
negotiation ;  make  no  more  offers  to  Great 
Britain;  but  let  us  trust  to  the  process  of 
colonization  now  so  rapidly  in  progress,  and 
we  shall  quietly,  peaceably,  and  certainly,  ob- 
tain the  w^hole  of  what  we  claim.  I  care  not 
how  glorious  the  war  may  be,  it  would  be 
better  to  avoid  it ;  for  it  is  in  this  way  alone 
that  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  what 
gentlemen  so  ardently  desire — **  the  whole  of 
Oregon."  Let  things  remain  as  they  are.  It 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  that  Great  Britain 
should  put  an  end  to  the  joint  occupancy  as 
long  as  she  rests  her  title  on  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention,  under  which  she  claims  joint  occu- 
pancy, and  nothing  more.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  us  go  on  and  till  the  country ;  let  us  pass  such 
measures  as  without  violating  the  treaty  would 
contribute  to  that  end ;  and  then  if  we  should 
And  it  necessary  ultimately  to  go  to  war,  we 
can  choose  our  own  time  for  doing  it. 


HoNDAT,  January  12. 
Oregon. 

Without  proceeding  further  in  the  call  of  the 
States  (a  motion  therefor  having  been  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Daniel,  and  agreed  to,)  the 
House  again  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whme  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Tib- 
BATTS  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  heretofore  reported 
from  the  Oonmaittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  termination  of  the  convention  of  the  6th 
of  August,  1827,  respecting  the  territory  of 
Oregon. 

Wr.  Toombs  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and 
addressed  the  committee  during  the  allotted 
hour. 

He  said  that  he  had  listened  with  attention 
and  interest  to  the  progress  of  the  debate ;  for, 
intending  to  record  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
he  had  endeavored  to  get  a  knowledge  of  it  from 
all  acccessible  sources.  There  were  but  two 
questions  which  presented  themselves  for  con- 
sideration: First,  what  were  our  rights  in 
Oregon  ?  And,  second,  was  it  expedient  now 
to  assert,  or  rather  to  begin  to  assert  them,  by 
terminating  the  convention  of  1818  ?    All  the 


other  questions  which  had  been  presented  were 
merely  incidental  and  subordinate,  although 
such  great  importance  had  been  attempted  to 
be  given  them  during  the  course  of  the  present 
discussion.  They  were  all  secondary,  ana  should 
be  so  treated. 

[After  a  sketch  of  the  grounds  of  our  title, 
Mr.  T.  proceeded :] 

But  what  were  the  reasons  in  favor  of  giving 
this  notice  ?  Instead  of  giving  these,  he  might 
indeed  content  himself  with  asking  for  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  given.  The  burden  of 
proof  was  not  on  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
Its  being  terminated,  but  on  those  who  widied 
it  continued,  because  the  laws  of  every  country 
in  the  world  ought  of  right  to  extend  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  country.  Beasons  which 
did  not  exist  in  1824  did  now  exist  Our  peo- 
ple had  gone  into  Oregon ;  they  were  now 
there;  they  were  American  citizens,  and  as 
such  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  first  reason  Mr.  T.  would  state  was,  that 
he  wanted  to  know  where  and  what  our  country 
was,  how  far  it  extended,  and  what  was  its 
boundary  ?  He  wanted  to  know  where  to  put 
the  god  Terminus,  of  whom  something  had 
been  heard  in  this  debate.  A  gentleman  had 
said  that  the  Boman  god  Terminus  had  no  feet; 
if  so,  the  American  god  was  very  different  from 
him,  for  he  had  not  only  feet,  but  legs,  and 
very  long  ones;  and,  being  democratic,  of 
course  he  acted  up  to  his  character  in  being  a 
progressive  god.  [A  laugh.]  Now,  a  loco- 
motive deity  of  this  kind  might  chance  to  set 
his  feet  on  some  territory  which  would  get  us 
into  great  trouble.  Our  people  were  constantly 
moving  forward,  and  causing  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  new  soil.  They  had  now  got  him  as 
far  as  Oregon ;  they  were  settling  fast  in  that 
territory,  and  were  justly  entitled  to  the  eiyoy- 
ment  and  protection  of  our  laws. 

This  influx  of  our  citizens  into  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  which  Mr.  T.  employed  as  an  argu- 
ment why  the  notice  should  be  given,  had  been 
urged  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  as  the 
best  of  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  given, 
because  it  would  of  itself  secure  to  us  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  without  giving  any 
notice.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  case. 
Mr.  T.  insisted  that,  by  this  flocking  of  our 
people  into  Oregon,  we  should  acquire  in  point 
of  title  only,  an  increase  of  the  Amenity ;  for  a 
question  would  soon  arise  as  to  how  far  Con- 
gress might  dispossess  American  citizens,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  another 
Grovernment ;  therefore,  he  said,  let  the  ques- 
tion be  settled  now.  He  urged  that  the  notice 
should  be  immediately  given  for  peace's  sake. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brett)  had  told  the  House  that  we  should  not 
get  it  by  giving  notice ;  but  Mr.  T.  believed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  get  it.  We  never  should  obtain 
possession  of  Oregon  by^refusing  it.  The 
advancing  wave  of  our  enterprising  population 
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pouring  oyer  the  mountains  and  filling  Oregon, 
might,  indeed,  give  us  power,  but  it  gave  us  no 
rights,  and  would  multiply  our  difficulties.  The 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  was  the  very 
reason  why  notice  should  be  given.    Let  our 

Eeople  know  what  they  had  to  calculate  upon. 
«t  them  understand  where  they  were  going  to 
settle — whether  in  the  United  States,  or  out  of 
them.  Rapidly  as  they  were  now  entering  the 
territory,  he  believed  they  would  emigrate  in 
much  larger  numbers  if  they  knew  that  when 
they  got  there  they  could  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
stable  possession  of  their  new  homes.  They 
came  with  the  purpose  of  permanent  settle- 
ment ;  they  wanted  to  build  houses,  to  bring 
their  flocks  and  herds,  to  enclose  and  cultivate 
their  farms,  and  to  perform  all  the  acts  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  owners  of  the  soil. 
But  they  could  not  do  this  so  long  as  the  very 
soil  on  which  they  built  might  the  next  year  be 
surrendered  to  a  foreign  Government.  It  was 
of  primary  importance  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  should  be  settled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  President  had  given  to  the  House  the 
most  abundant  reasons  why  the  contemplated 
notice  should  be  given.  He  told  the  House,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  negotiation  had  failed. 
In  this,  however,  Mr.  T.  did  not  agree  with  him. 
The  President  seemed  certain  that  no  proposi- 
tion would  probably  be  offered  us  which  we 
ought  to  accept.  Of  this  Mr.  T.  was  satisfied, 
that  none  would  be  offered  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  accept  But  that  was  a  matter  not 
in  the  power  of  the  House,  but  of  the  Exec- 
utive. But,  after  such  an  assurance  from  the 
ofiicial  organ  of  the  Government  for  conducting 
our  foreign  relations,  it  was  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existing  convention.  Should  such  notice 
be  given,  it  would  be  no  reason  against  any 
mode  of  settling  the  difficulty.  Mr.  T.  con- 
sidered every  honorable  mode  of  settlement  as 
still  open  to  us,  and  he  would  put  the  whole 
matter  in  the  President's  hands.  When  nego- 
tiation should  have  failed,  it  would  not  exclude 
any  other  mode  of  proceeding,  not  even  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts itself.  It  gave  the  President  power  for 
good,  but  none  for  evil.  Mr.  T.  did  not,  for 
one,  believe  that  the  argument  was  exhausted, 
aud  that  we  must  stand  to  our  arms.  That 
was  not  his  position.  He  proposed  a  peaceful 
measure,  and  one  that  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  constitution. 

How,  then,  could  the  advocates  of  the  notice 
be  charged  with  loving  and  seeking  a  war? 
War,  he  believed,  was  not  desired  by  any ;  he 
viewed  it  as  the  greatest  and  the  most  horrible 
of  all  calamities.  Even  a  war  for  liberty  itself 
was  rarely  compensated  by  the  consequences. 
Yet  the  common  judgment  of  mankind  con- 
signed to  lasting  infamy  the  people  who  would 
surrender  their  rights  and  freedom  for  the  sake 
lof  a  dishonorable  peace.  In  this  matter,  how- 
ever, the  question  ^f  peace  or  war  did  not 
weigh  a  feather ;  it  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 


and  therefore  he  entrei^ted  gentlemen  not  to 
sufier  it  to  weigh  upon  their  minds  in  coming 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject  before  them. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  T.  observed  that  he  had 
thus  given,  with  all  candor  and  frankness,  and 
as  succinctly  as  he  was  able,  the  reasons  that 
would  actuate  him  in  the  conclusion  he  should 
adopt,  ■  He  would  say,  however,  while  he  leit 
to  others  the  inflated  eulogiums  and  the  bitter 
denunciations  to  which  it  had  been  his  task  to 
listen,  that  it  was  due  to  candor  to  admit  that, 
although  he  thought  that  such  denunciations 
were  out  of  place  here,  he  felt,  at  the  same 
time,  tiiat  they  had  their  response  within  him. 
Though  the  feeling  was  one  which  he  could  not 
approve,  yet  it  was  an  American  feeling,  and 
one  but  too  natural  under  the  circumstances^ 
The  pent-up  recollections  of  the  wrongs  perpe- 
trated by  that  great  and  haughty  power  upon 
the  human  race  would  find  some  outlet  in 
words.  That  human  dust  which  had  so  long 
been  trampled  upon  in  the  form  of  subject 
miUions  defrauded  of  rights,  of  freedom,  of 
property,  of  life  itself,  had  at  length  found  a 
human  voice:  it  had  elevated  itself  on  this 
continent  to  the  possession  of  both  property 
and  power;  it  had  achieved  the  victory  of 
equality,  and  its  ancient  wrongs  were  not  for- 
gotten. And  the  remembrance  had  constantly 
produced  a  secret  struggling  desire,  felt  not  only 
in  this  Hall,  but  all  over  the  country,  to  hurl  back 
defiance  and  menace  against  our  ai^dent  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Greorgia  wanted  peace ;  but  she 
would  not  for  peace's  sake  yield  either  her  own 
or  the  nation's  rights.  A  new  career  of  pros- 
perity was  now  before  her;  new  prospects 
oright  and  fair,  opened  to  her  vision,  and  lay 
ready  for  her  grasp ;  and  she  fully  appreciated 
her  position.  She  had  at  length  begun  to  avail 
herself  of  its  advantages  by  forming  a  great 
communicating  line  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  West.  She  was  embarking  in  enterprises 
of  internal  improvement,  and  was  beginning  to 
provide  manufactories  for  the  employment  of 
her  underpaid  laborer.  She  saw  nothing  but 
prosperity  ahead,  and  peace  was  necessary  in 
order  to  realize  it ;  but  still,  if  war  must  come 
— if  it  had  been  decreed  of  Heaven  that  Oregon 
nmst  be  consecrated  to  liberty  in  the  blood  of 
the  brave  and  the  sufferings  of  the  free — Georgia 
would  be  found  ready  with  her  c^are  of  Uie 
offering ;  and,  whatever  might  be  her  sacrifices, 
she  would  display  a  magnanimity  great  as  the 
occasion  and  prolonged  as  the  conflict. 

Mr.  Hamun  addressed  the  committee  during 
the  allotted  hour.  He  came  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question  now  presented  to  them,  he 
trusted,  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  mo- 
mentous importance,  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  that  were  committed  to  their 
hands  to  be  affected  for  weal  or  for  woe  by  the 
right  or  the  wrong  decision  of  this  question. 
The  eyes  of  twenty  millions  of  people  were 
watching  their  action  here,  and  the  hearts  of 
twenty  millions  of  freemen  were  beating  with 
anxiety  as  to  the  action  at  which  they  were 
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finally  to  arrive ;  and  it  had  been  well  said  by 
the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Adams,)  that  for  years  that  were  past  there 
had  not  been,  and  for  years  to  come  there 
vould  not  be,  a  question  submitted  to  the 
American  Congress  equal  in  its  moment,  equal 
in  its  importance. 

Mr.  H.  now  advanced  to  a  more  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  immediately  before 
them ;  and  he  first  asked  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  duty  which  they  as  guardians  of 
the  public  weal  owed  to  themselves  and  to 
their  common  country.  He  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  whidi,  as  a  component  part 
of  this  Government,  they  owed  to  its  citizens 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  If  there  was 
a  single  duty  which  rises  over,  above,  and  be- 
yond all  others,  it  was  that  of  the  American 
Bepublic  to  afford  protection  to  the  American 
citizen  wherever  he  may  be  found  upon  the 
American  soil.  It  was  one  of  t^e  highest  du- 
ties incident  to  the  charge  committed  to  their 
hands ;  wherever  our  national  flag  floats  upon 
the  breeze,  it  should  be  a  certain  index  of  ample 
protection  to  the  American  citizen  in  all  his 
rights  of  person  and  of  property.  "Why  is  it 
true  (asked  Mr.  H.)  that,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, under  this  Government,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen — ^is  it 
true  that  the  cry,  "  I  am  an  American  citizen,*' 
shall  not  be  as  sure  a  safeguard,  and  a  pledge 
of  protection,  as  the  cry,  ^^  I  am  a  Roman  citi- 
zen/' was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Rome  ?  It  was 
said  by  an  ancient  philosopher  that  the  Gov- 
ernment which  feels  most  sensibly,  and  which 
redresses  most  promptly,  every  injury  visited 
by  a  foreign  power  upon  its  most  humble  citi- 
zen, but  discharged  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
it.  And  is  it  not  truly  so  ?  What,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  strict  discharge  of  its  duty  to 
its  citizens,  will  call  forth  their  affections  and 
their  loyalty,  and  will  draw  them  forth  to  pro- 
tect the  institutions  and  defend  the  standard 
of  their  common  country  in  the  hour  of  their 
country's  peril  ?  The  citizen  who  realizes  the 
foil  assurance  that  his  rights  will  always  be 
defended  with  a  sleepless  vigilance,  will,  in  his 
turn,  ever  be  ready  to  discharge  with  prompt- 
ness and  fidelity  all  the  duties  that  country  may 
require  of  him. 

How,  then,  is  our  Government  to  extend  that 
protection  and  that  aid  which  are  required  from 
it  to  its  citizens — to  those  wanderers  to  the 
distant  portion  of  its  territory  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains?  Sir,  those  citizens  have 
been  wrested  from  American  soil  to  be  tried 
for  alleged  offences  by  foreign  laws.  They 
have  been  dragged  from  their  peaceful  homes 
— ^from  their  own  domestic  firesides — ^and  have 
been  tried  and  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
British  provinces ;  and  here,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  from  this  stale  clamor  of  war  ringing 
in  our  ears,  are  we  to  stop  and  fold  our  arms 
about  us,  and  say,  ^*  We  will  pause  a  while  be- 
fore we  give  this  notice— we  may  rouse  the  lion 
in  his  lair— Enghmd,  with  her  chain  of  military 


posts  around  the  world,  may  be  aroused — and 
we  do  not  precisely  foresee  what  will  be  the 
consequences"?  No;  the  notice  should  be 
given  now,  and  protection  to  American  citizens 
should  be  extended  wherever  they  are  found 
on  American  soil ;  and  then  that  flag  that  had 
been  borne  aloft  in  triumph  in  the  battle  and 
in  the  breeze,  upon  the  ocean  and  upon  the 
lakes,  the  emblem  of  protection  to  each  and  to 
every  of  our  citizens,  will  float  forever  over  the 
homes  of  a  free  and  happy  people.  That  flag 
which  now 

"  Bo  prondly  drlnkB  the  morning  light 
O'er  ooean^s  wave  in  foreign  clime, 
A  symbol  of  our  might" 

This  faithful  discharge  of  governmental  duties 
will  be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  advancement  of  ^the  principles  of  our 
own  free  Government.  The  feeling  of  every 
citizen  that  protection  in  person  and  property 
is  secured  to  him  by  the  laws  and  by  the  flag 
of  his  country,  will  serve  more  surely  than 
aught  else  to  extend  and  widen  our  broad 
domain.  Let  it  be  done,  and  our  Government 
will  pursue  its  onward  course  by  its  moral 
power,  until  it  shall  extend  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North — 
from  the  rough,  rock-bound  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic, back  to  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  Pacific. 
Then,  in  the  inimitable  language  of  our  own 
distinguished  poet — 

**  Wide  shall  onr  own  fk'ee  race  Increase, 
And  wide  extend  the  elastic  chain 
That  binds  in  everlasting  peace 
SUte  after  State— a  miguty  train.^ 

Mr.  H.  next  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Oregon  was  ours ;  it  belongs  to  us ;  and  the 
question  of  title  he  had  no  disposition  here  to 
examine.  It  had  been  thoroughly,  ably  ex- 
amined by  those  who  are  in  authority,  and  the 
result  has  been  presented  to  the  American  Re- 
public. He  had  no  disposition  to  go  into  that 
examination.  He  should  be  well  satisfied  to 
rest  himself  on  him  who  at  least  might  be  con- 
sidered the  Achilles  of  this  question,  in  the 
position  that  our  title  was  better  than  that  of 
England.  It  w«s  more :  it  was  a  perfect  title. 
This  being  our  territory,  then,  by  laws  and 
rules  established  by  Great  Britain  herself  let 
them  examine  carefully  into  its  importance  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  They  were  told 
on  another  occasion  within  these  walls,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  extend  our  public  domain  in 
the  south-west  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
our  country  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton-growing 
interest ;  and  the  ai'gument  was  as  broad  as  our 
Union ;  it  came  home  to  the  feelings,  to  the 
interests,  and  to  the  principles  of  action  of  the 
Representatives  from  every  section  of  our 
country.  Let  them  now  weigh  by  the  same 
rules — ^the  rules  established  on  that  occasion — 
the  commercial  considerations  involved  in  this 
question.  The  Northern  and  the  Middle  States  ^ 
are  essentially  manufacturing  States — the 
Northern  States  particularly;   they  are  situ- 
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ated  in  a  high  latitude,  under  a  forbidding 
climate,  and  yet  they  have  the  industry  of  their 
citizens,  the  water-power,  and  the  facilities 
given  them  by  nature  to  render  them  a  manu- 
facturing people.  The  South— the  "sunny 
South  " — may  grow  the  staple  produce  of  that 
country;  and  the  West  may  be  the  granary 
not  only  for  our  own  country,  but,  give  it  an 
outlet,  the  granary  of  the  world.  Then,  he 
said,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  this  matter 
came  home  to  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of 
every  citizen  of  every  section  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended country.  The  North  must  necesaarily 
be  the  manufacturing  section  of  this  Union ;  let 
them  have  an  outlet;  let  there  be  an  easy 
mode  of  transportation  and  communication  to 
the  far  West,  and  we  would  become  the  manu- 
facturers almost  of  the  world.  The  Northern 
and  the  Middle  States  must  be  that  portion  of 
our  Union,  which  will  supply  not  only  India 
but  China,  and  all  the  Eastern  portions  of 
the  world,  with  their  manufactured  articles. 
But  he  stopped  not  here.  The  matter  came 
home  equally  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  be- 
cause for  the  supply  of  those  manufactured 
articles  the  South  would  be  called  upon  for 
their  staple,  for  increased  production  of  that 
staple,  which  in  its  manufactured  form  is  thus 
destined  to  find  its  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
East.  It  was  a  question  in  which  the  West  had 
no  right  to  assume  a  particular  Interest.  It 
was  a  question  which  came  home  equally  to 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West. 
It  was  a  great  national  question,  co-extensive 
with  our  Union.  Why,  we  were  already  open- 
ing our  markets  in  the  East ;  we  have  already 
established  our  treaty  stipulations  with  China ; 
we  have  already  sent  our  cotton  and  manufac- 
tured goods  into  the  Eastern  Empire.  Last 
year  more  than  six  miUions  of  American  man- 
ufactures were  sent  to  the  Eastern  continent, 
and  of  that  amount  more  than  four  millions  of 
doUars  is  believed  to  have  been  of  cotton  goods. 
We  have  opened  the  Chinese  market,  and  in 
opening  that  market,  with  the  advance  which 
commerce  will  give  in  that  distant  portion  of 
the  globe  to  civilization,  to  refinement,  and  to 
Christianity,  we  have  opened  a  market  which 
will  call  for  untold  millions  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States — manufactured  from  this  staple  of  the 
South.  Beside,  the  commerce  of  the  North 
was  deeply  interested  in  her  whaling-ships. 
That  ocean  is  now  covered  with  nearly  seven 
hundred  ships,  and  half  a  hundred  smaller  ves- 
sels, manned  by  more  than  20,000  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  sending  home  as  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  more  than  three  millions  of  oil  annually. 
Mr.  H.  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  commerce  which  would  grow 
up  between  the  East  Indies  and  our  Pacific 
country,  if  we  had  possession  of  Oregon.  The 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  East 
Indies  was  already  very  important.  But  it 
'would  be  vastly  increased  when  we  should  find 
a  route  for  that  trade  overland  to  the  Pacific 


and  across  that  ocean  to  India.  Wherever 
commerce  went,  there  the  lights  of  civilizatioii 
and  Christianity  would  soon  be  found.  Wher- 
ever the  people  of  the  East  have  become  en- 
lightened by  commercial  intercourse  with  us^ 
she  would  consume  a  vast  quantity  of  our  prod- 
ucts, while  they  would  supply  us  liberally  with 
theirs.  Who  could  tell  what  uncounted  mil- 
lions of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United 
States  would  be  marketed  in  the  East  Indies  t 
Commerce  was  therefore  deeply  interested  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  our  domain.  He 
would  gladly  pursue  this  subject  further  if  time 
was  allowed,  and  show  that  this  question  was 
one  that  concerned  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  were  interested  in  it.  But  he 
was  limited  in  time,  and  he  could  not  pursue 
the  subject  in  all  its  details. 

He  was  in  favor  of  giving  this  notice,  as  he 
had  already  declared.  He  was  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing it  now.  For  this  course  he  would  give 
reasons.  First,  he  trusted  that  by  giving  the 
notice,  the  danger  of  delay  and  of  obstruction 
in  our  councils  would  be  obviated.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  immediately  preceded  1dm  in 
the  debate  (Mr.  Toombs)  preferred  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
HiLLiABD,)  which  left  it  discretionary  witii  the 
President  to  give  the  notice  at  such  time  as  he 
might  see  fit.  That  would  lead  to  serious  diffi- 
culties. He  would  say  that  this  propo«tion 
came  with  no  good  design,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  of  it,  though  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
honorable  motives  of  the  gentleman  who  offered 
it.  It  would  change  the  issue  which  ought  to 
be  made.  Instead  of  inquiring  whether  we 
would  act  and  act  now,  we  would,  by  this 
course,  give  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive to  act  or  not,  and  either  now  or  at  a  later 
Eeriod.  Some  would  think  that  the  President 
ad  acted  too  soon  if  he  act^ed  now.  Othera 
would  think  that  he  had  acted  too  late  if  he 
postponed  it.  It  would  give  an  opportunity  to 
many  to  shelter  themselves  from  responsibiliiy, 
aud  to  reproach  the  President  with  having  acted 
out  of  time.  The  true  question  was,  whether 
we  should  give  the  notice  now  ?  Should  we 
assume  the  responsibility  of  action,  or  throw  it 
upon  the  President  ?  That  was  an  important 
question.  Why  should  not  we  take  upon  our- 
selves the  responsibility  of  action  in  the  mat- 
ter? 

Many  gentlemen  wished  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility off  from  themselves ;  and  then,  if  the 
President  should  act  promptly,  they  would  say 
he  was  rash,  imprudent,  hasty;  and  if  he 
waited  for  a  while,  they  would  say  that  he  had 
let  slip  the  golden  moment.  Why,  if  the  sub- 
ject had  been  referred  to  us,  and  if  the  power 
belonged  to  us,  should  we  not  exercise  the  pow- 
er, find  give  the  notice  at  once  ?  If  there  was 
any  advantage  in  giving  the  notice  at  all,  it  was 
proper  to  give  it  at  the  earliest  moment  with- 
out loss  of  time.  If  we  did  not  give  it  now,  in 
what  position  diould  we  be  left?    The  whole 
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sabject  would  be  snffered  to  take  its  chance, 
wiUiont  an  effort  on  our  part  to  maintain  our 
rights.  He  knew  that  it  had  been  recommended 
to  us  to  adopt  '*  a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity  ^' 
— that  was,  to  do  nothing.  Be  would  rather 
call  it  masterly  duplicity,  or  masterly  dishon- 
esty, to  take  measures,  in  an  indirect  way,  to 
get  possession  of  the  country,  without  suffer- 
ing our  object  to  be  known.  How  long  did 
gentlemen  wish  to  carry  on  this  masterly  du- 
plicity ?  Some  of  them  had  fixed  a  limit  to  it 
of  twenty  years.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  I  have  a 
single  idea  on  that  point.  We  had  told  our 
people  that  they  might  occupy  that  country, 
were  they  to  be  thus  encouraged  to  go  there 
and  settle,  and  yet  not  be  entitled  to  our  pro- 
tection ?  If  you  do  not  take  them  under  your 
wing,  can  yon  expect  to  retain  their  affection  ? 
Ko :  they  would  be  faithless  to  themselves  if 
they  gave  you  any  confidence  or  affection  after 
snch  treatment.  As  well  might  a  mother  ex- 
jiect  the  love  of  her  children  whom  she  repelled 
from  her  bosom,  and  cast  out  into  the  world 
without  protection.  It  would  be  a  most  un- 
natural mother  that  would  cast  off  her  children, 
as  we  would  do  were  we  not  to  give  this  no- 
tice. Should  we  acquire  a  polony  by  this  course 
of  masterly  dishonesty,  it  would  make  us  the 
reproach  of  all  nations.  There  was  one  thing 
in  the  British  Government  that  he  admired, 
much  as  he  despised  all  the  vaunting  about  her 
ppwer,  and  greatness,  and  glory.  He  admired 
it  for  one  special  quality — ^its  care  of  its  sub- 
jects. It  gave  protection  to  its  subjects  all  over 
the  world.  "Wherever  the  subject  of  England 
might  be,  he  was  covered  with  the  protection 
of  British  laws  and  British  power.  This,  in 
his  opinion,  was  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

He  would  go  a  step  farther  than  the  notice, 
and  extend  the  protection  of  our  laws  over  our 
citizens  in  Oregon.  If  we  did  not,  we  should 
fall  short  of  our  duty.  After  doing  this,  he 
would  go  still  further,  and  create  those  bands 
of  iron  which  were  to  bind  indissolubly  to- 
gether in  one  union  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  people  of  the  raclfic.  He  would  go 
for  a  railroad  across  the  Rocky  Mountains — ^for 
annihilating  time  and  space  between  us  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Paciho  coast.  In  a  military 
point  of  vie^,  this  railroad  would  be  neces- 
sary. We  should  be  obliged,  for  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  country,  to  establish  this 
mode  of  communication.  While  it  would  afford 
military  protection  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  be  the  means  of  creating  a  vast 
trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions 
of  the  continent.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  such  a  trade  would  be  to  open  a  traffic  in 
our  manufactures  with  the  people  of  tlie  East 
Indies ;  next,  we  should  be  able  to  drive  put 
all  competition  on  the  part  of  the  British  fabrics 
in  that  lucrative  and  important  trade.  We 
would,  by  means  of  this  overland  communica- 
tion, be  soon  able  to  create  immense  com- 
mercial dep6ts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  We 
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could  make  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  in  half 
the  time  that  Great  Britain  could.  Our  man- 
ufactures would  thus  compete  in  that  important 
and  increasing  market,  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  indeed,  drive  out  all  competition ; 
and  thus  they  would  become  established  on  a 
firm  foundation,  without  the  aid  of  a  black 
tariff  to  maintain  them.  He  had  always  op- 
posed internal  improvements  by  the  General 
Government;  but  he  would  adopt  this  im- 
provement as  a  military  work — one  necessary 
for  the  public  defence,  though  it  would  be  used 
for  civil  and  commercial  purposes.  Should 
the  United  States  delay  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  citizens  in  Oregon,  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  would  avail  themselves  of  the  delay  to 
take  measures  for  securing  the  territory  to  her 
subjects. 


IN  8ENATB. 

Wednesday,  January  14. 

Interference  of  European  Naiiom  with  Amerv- 

can  States, 

Mr.  Allen  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  Joint 
Besolution  of  which  he  gave  notice  yesterday, 
declaratory  of  the  principle  by  which  the 
United  States  will  be  governed  in  regard  to 
the  interposition  of  the  powers  of  Europe  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  independent  nations 
of  America. 

The  resolution  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

JOIlTr  RESOLUTION  declaratory  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
be  governed  in  regard  to  the  interposition  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  the  political  affairs  of  Amer- 
ica. 

jRetolvedhy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  BepreteniO' 
tivee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled^  That  recent  manifestatloDS  of  a  disposi- 
tion by  certain  powers  of  Europe  to  interfere  in  the 
political  arrangements  of  this  continent,  with  a 
view  to  the  enforcement  of  the  European  principle 
of  the  "  balance  of  power,**  upon  the  independent 
nations  of  America,  having  made  it,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Annual  Message,  and  to  announce,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  counter  principle 
of  non-intervention,  it  is  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress that  the  announcement  thus  made  by  the 
President  was  demanded  by  the  manifest  hazard  to 
which,  such  interference  would  inevitably  expose 
the  relations  of  peace  now  subsisting  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 

Resolved^  That  Congress  thus  concurring  with 
the  President,  and  sensible  that  this  subject  has 
been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
by  recent  events  so  ugnificant  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  this  Government  longer  to  remain  silent, 
without  being  ready  to  submit  to,  and  even  to  in* 
vite,  the  enforcement  of  this  dangerous  doctrine, 
do  hereby  solemnly  declare  to  the  civilized  world 
the  unalterable  resolution  of  the  United  States  to 
adhere  to  and  to  enforce  the  principle,  that  any 
effort  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  in 
the  social  organization  or  political  arrangements  of 
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the  Independent  nations  of  America,  or  further 
to  extend  the  European  system  of  Government 
upon  this  continent  by  the  establishment  of  new 
Colonies,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  the  nations,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  America,  and  therefore 
would  incur,  ad  by  the  right  of  self-preseryation  it 
would  justify,  the  prompt  resistance  of  the  United 
States. 

Objections  were  heard  from  several  quarters, 
as  the  question  was  about  to  be  put  on  its  first 
reading;  when 

Mr.  Jabnioak  asked  if  leave  to  introduce  the 
resolution  had  been  granted. 

The  Ghaib  replied  that  the  question  of  leave 
had  been  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  Allen  asked  that  it  might  be  read  a  first 
and  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

Objections  were  again  made,  when 

Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  a  hope  that  a  reso- 
lution which  appeared  to  be  of  great  importance 
would  not  be  introduced  without  the  question 
of  leave  being  first  decided.  He  trusted  that 
it  would  not  be  taken  for  granted.  He  did  not 
himself  comprehend  the  full  import  of  the  res- 
olution ;  and  he  believed  there  were  not  five 
Senators  who  did.    He  called  for  the  reading. 

The  resolution  was  agaia  read ;  when 

Mr.  Evans  asked  what  was  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  ? 

The  Ohaib.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  shall 
have  leave  to  introduce  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  every  Senator  must 
be  aware,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, that  this  resolution  called  on  the  Senate  to 
make  a  declaration  which  called  for  the  most 
solemn  deliberation.  It  would  be  matter  for 
serious  consideration,  if  this  resolution  was 
introduced  and  acted  on,  how  far  we  are  dis- 
posed to  give  effect  to  this  declaration.  No 
man  could  view  with  stronger  feelings  of  indig- 
nation than  he  did  the  improper  interference 
of  the  European  powers  with  the  nations  of  this 
continent.  And  he  would  take  thi^  occasion 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  his  information  went,  the 
interference  of  France  and  England  with  tlie 
concerns  of  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
was  an  outrage,  high-banded  in  its  character, 
and  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  nations, 
^ut  the  great  question  presented  by  this  reso- 
lution was,  whether  we  should  take  under  our 
fuardianship  the  whole  family  of  American 
tates,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  extend  to  them 
our  protection  against  all  foreign  aggression. 
Had  we  arrived  at  that  state  of  maturity  when 
we  could  wisely  and  efiEectually  do  sot  Was 
this  to  be  the  understood  and  settled  policy  of 
our  Government  ?  If  so,  it  would  become  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  pursue  a  different  course  from 
that  we  have  heretofore  adopted.  The  entire 
energies  of  the  country  must  be  concentrated 
and  put  forth  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  this 
policy,  if  we  intend  that  our  declaration  shall 
mean  any  thing.  He  regretted  that,  at  this 
moment,  such  a  question  should  be  urged  on 
l^e  Senate.    He  was  fearful  that,  in  the  eyes 


of  the  world,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  iigur- 
ing  our  character  for  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and  of  still  further  perplexing  other  questions 
which  were  now  pending.  The  President  had, 
in  his  Message  to  Congress,  made  the  same 
announcement  as  is  ms^e  by  this  resolution. 
Why  should  we  not,  for  the  present,  be  satis- 
fied with  this  announcement  ?  He  knew  that 
the  views  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Monroe,  on  this 
subject,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some 
wise  heads  in  this  country.  He  was  then  com- 
paratively young  in  experience,  and  they  were 
approved  by  him ;  but  ne  had  understood  that 
negotiators  who  were  then  abroad  complained 
that  it  had  produced  an  unfavorable  effect  (m 
certain  claims  which  were  awaiting  adjustment 
Certainly,  no  practical  benefit  had  resulted 
from  the  declaration,  as  it  had  been  followed 
by  no  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
In  a  great  crisis  like  the  present,  he  was  afraid 
that  we  were  disposed  to  act  without  that 
solemn  deliberation  and  forethought  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  required  of  us.  We 
appear  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  two 
roads  branch  off  before  us,  the  one  leading  to 
the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  ffdal 
may  be  the  conseouences  if,  instead  of  a  wise 
and  well-considerea  selection  of  our  course,  we 
hastily  and  rashly  choose  the  path  of  error  and 
danger.  On  the  measures  of  this  session  may 
depend  the  destiny  of  our  country.  He  was 
for  solemn  deliberation  even  on  the  question 
of  receiving  such  a  resolution  as  this.  Be 
regretted  that  the  chairman  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions had  introduced  it,  as  he  would  prefer  to 
leave  the  matter  where  the  President  had 
placed  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  not  urge  the  introduction 
of  his  resolution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  had  not  been  without  ap- 
prehension that  even  this  proposition  might 
encounter  opposition.  But  he  was  certainly 
not  prepared  to  believe  that  on  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  leave  to  introduce  his  resolution,  he 
should  meet  with  this  opposition.  It  was  not 
his  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  go  into  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  imbodied  in  the  resolution,  or 
to  reply  to  the  suggestions  which  had  been 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
further  than  to  say,  that  the  President  having 
recommended  this  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  if  Congress  should  remain  silent 
and  thus  leave  the  declaration  of  the  President 
unsupported  by  the  balance  of  the  Government, 
what  then  would  be  the  condition  of  the  case  ? 
The  President  acting  in  conformity  with  the  obli- 
gations of  the  constitution,  which  require  him  an- 
nually to  communicate  his  views  relating  to  public 
affairs  to  Congress,  communicates  to  Congress^ 
in  his  Annual  Message,  certain  acts  of  foreign 
powers  calculated  iiyuriously  to  affeot  the  in- 
terests of  our  country,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  specific 
announcement.  By  the  constitution  he  is  re- 
quired to  make  this  communication  to  Con- 
gress,   Therefore  he  has  addressed  himself  to 
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Congress;  and  having  so  addressed  Congress, 
^ould  Congress  remain  silent,  that  silence 
woald  be  a  negation  of  what  the  President  has 
laid  down — a  declaration  to  all  Europe  that,  as 
far  as  this  principle  is  in  question,  it  is  not 
recognized  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
f^o  fur  as  the  legislative  branch  is  concerned. 
This  is  a  proposition  not  found  floating  in  the 
air,  liable  to  be  caught  up  at  random,  and 
brought  before  the  Senate,  but  presented  by  the 
President,  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  speci- 
tically  enjoined  on  him  by  a  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution, for  the  consideration  and  sanction  of 
Congress.  It  is,  therefore,  substantially  before 
Congress — ^before  Congress,  under  circum- 
stances which  will  make  the  silence  of  Congress 
amount  to  a  negation  of  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  President.  How  far  this  principle  ought 
to  be  extended,  and  what  is  the  precise  char- 
acter of  the  interference  which  ought  to  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  this  declaration  on 
our  part,  are  subjects  for  the  deliberation  and 
decision  of  this  body.  These  will  properly 
arise,  whenever  the  Senate  shall  think  proper 
to  take  up  the  subject  for  consideration,  and 
then  SenatCMTS  who  may  entertain  diverse  opin- 
ions on  these  points,  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  illustrating  their  views  in  propositions  to 
amend  the  resolution,  if  it  shall  be  deemed 
amendable. 

But  in  regard  to  the  material  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Message  of  President  Monroe 
twenty- one  years  ago,  which  had  been  before 
the  people,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  Pres- 
ident Polk  in  his  Message,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  that  principle,  he  believed  there  could  be  no 
liesitation,  even  on  the  part  of  the  scrupulous 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  But  he  (Mr.  A.) 
felt  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  this  ques- 
tion at  large,  nor  was  it  his  intention  to  do  so. 
He  had  not  asked  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Senate  upon  tlie  resolutions.  He  had  merely 
introduced  them  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  would  come  up  in  its  natural  order 
in  a  day  or  two,  in  the  form  of  a  law,  which 
would  require  all  the  tardy  solenmity  of  the 
law  before  it  should  reach  its  consummation. 
He  designed,  if  the  Senate  did  not  turn  his 
proposition  out  of  doors,  to  move  its  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations,  where 
he  desired  that  it  should  receive  the  investiga- 
tion the  gravity  of  the  subject  deserved ;  and 
that  a  report  should  be  made  indicative  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject.  It  would 
then  come  to  the  Senate  for  its  final  considera- 
tion and  action.  That  was  all  he  desired.  He 
had  never  before  heard  of  any  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the 
solemn  form  of  an  Executive  Message.  One 
case,  he  believed,  had  occurred,  in  which  ob- 
jection was  made  to  a  bill  relative  to  something 
connected  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  a  totally  different  affair.  He  had 
never  heard  objections  stated  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  measure  recommended  by  an  Execu- 


tive Message,  so  as  to  prevent  the  consideration 
due  to  its  source.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  thought  that  at  that  particular  time 
they  should  remain  silent ;  but  in  his  (Mr.  A.'s) 
judgment,  this  was  the  particular  time  when  a 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  was  called  for. 
He  believed  the  Annual  Message  of  Mr.  Polk 
had  received  the  approbation  of  the  American 
people  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  document 
which  ever  emanated  from  a  public  functionary 
of  the  United  States.  His  declaration  on  the 
subject  would  be  found  substantially  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Monroe ; 
and,  as  far  as  his  observation  went,  it  never 
had  enconntered  opposition  from  any  American 
mind.  That  he  conceived  a  very  substantial 
reason  for  the  presentation  of  the  subject 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
matter.  The  language  of  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

*'  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the 
present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to  reiterate 
and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom 
and  sound  policy.  The  reassertion  of  this  princi- 
ple, especially  in  reference  to  North  America,  is  at 
this  day  bat  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which 
DO  European  power  should  cherish  the  disposition 
to  resist.** — President  Polk^e  Menage, 

The  President,  (continued  Mr.  A.,)  in  his 
Message  to  Congress,  said  he  deemed  it  impera- 
tive on  him,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  world,  to  reiterate  the  principle — to  call 
tiie  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  not  a 
century  hence,  but  now.  But  he  (Mr.  A.) 
would  not  go  into  the  deep  waters  which  the 
question  opens  up;  he  would  not  go  into 
mo  deep  reasons  of  state  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  preservation  of 
national  existence,  which  arise  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  and  momentous  subject. 
He  would  not  now  undertake  to  review  the 
present  system  of  European  policy  in  relation 
to  this  continent,  and  the  views  of  their  states- 
men in  reference  to  the  balance  of  power. 
Those  were  questions  which,  he  trusted,  would 
subsequently  receive,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, the  consideration  (^  the  Senate  of  ^  the 
United  States.  If  there  was  a  disposition  'not 
to  receive  the  resolutions — ^if  there  was  any 
feeling  of  resistance  to  them — he  would  be 
content  with  the  decision  in  the  form  of  the 
ayes  and  noes  of  the  body,  so  that  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  votes  should  stand  on  record,  in 
the  Journal  of  this  body,  as  testimony  of  his 
own  views  of  the  matters  embraced  in  his 
proposition. 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  resolution  was  introduced  struck 
him  as  extraordinary.  Notwithstanding  .the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  which  that 
part  of  the  President's  Message  had  been  re- 
ferred, he  had  introduced,  as  he  (Mr.  C.)  under- 
stood, the  resolution  on  his  own  authority, 
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withoat  constQtation  with  the  other  members 
on  the  subject  referred. 

Mr.  Allen  said  it  was  his  own  proposition. 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  there  was  no 
precedent  to  be  found,  and  he  questioned 
whether  the  resolution  was  not  entirely  out 
of  order.  Had  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee been  consulted?  Had  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Oass,)  the  oldest  member  of  the 
committee,  and  whose  long  experience  in  our 
foreign  affairs  entitled  his  opinions  to  respect  % 
Had  his  gallant  friend  f^om  Arkansas,  (Mr. 
Sevier,)  or  any  other  member?  No.  The 
resolution  was  introduced  on  the  authority  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  he  had  just 
acknowledged,  without  consulting  a  single 
member.  He  (Mr.  Allen)  had  taken  up  a  part 
of  the  Annnal  Message  on  his  own  authority, 
and  that,  too,  comprising  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  in  the  Message.  If  this  course  were 
proper,  why  not  take  up  every  other  subject  in 
the  same  manner?  If  there  were  no  other 
reasons  why  we  should  not  give  leave  for  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution,  this  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient.  The  chairman  had  asserted 
that  twenty-one  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Monroe  had  announced  a  similar  opinion ;  and 
that  it  had  settled  the  opinion  of  the  American 
people  with  reference  to  it.  Why,  then,  was 
this  resolution  introduced,  unless  it  was  de- 
signed to  produce  effect  on  other  questions? 
For  himself  he  intended  to  speak  without  dis- 
guise. He  knew  the  hearing  the  resolution 
was  designed  to  have,  and  he  well  knew  where 
he  stood  on  the  questions  involved.  He  had 
taken  his  stand  on  the  questions  intended  to 
be  affected.  He  was  for  peace,  if  it  could  be 
honorably  preserved;  ana  he  would  not  be 
forced  to  countenance  any  measure  which 
would  render  more  difficult  an  honorable  ad- 
justment between  the  two  countries  on  the 
Oregon  question. 

He  was  against  the  resolution,  unless  Sena- 
tors were  prepared  to  go  on  and  meet  all  oon- 
tingen cies  which  might  result.  If  so,  w e  would 
be  compelled  to  take  this  stand :  put  forth  all 
our  strength,  become  a  great  military  Govern- 
ment, and  take  measures  to  repel  all  foreign 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  this  continent. 
With  great  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  if  he  was  really  in  earnest  in  his  desire 
to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  involved  in 
his  resolution,  instead  of  introducing  it  in  a 
general  form,  he  ought  to  introduce  one  calling 
on  the  Grovemment  at  once  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  be  prepared  to  take 
that  Republic  under  our  protection,  and  repel 
the  interference  of  France  in  her  concerns.  It 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  select  wise  ends  in  a 
wise  manner.  No  wise  man,  with  a  fall  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  would  pledge  himself, 
by  declaration,  to  do  that  which  was  beyond 
the  power  of  execution,  and  without  mature 
reflection  as  to  the  consequences.  There  would 
be  no  dignity  in  it.  True  dignity  consists  in 
making  no  declaration  which  we  are  sot  pre- 


pared to  maintain.  If  we  make  the  declara- 
tion, we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  carry  it  into 
effect  against  all  opposition.  He  was  directly 
opposed  to  granting  leave  to  introduce  the  reso- 
lution; and  before  he  resumed  his  seat,  he 
would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Jabnaoin  said  that  his  objection  to  the 
resolution  originated  in  no  disposition  to  show 
a  want  of  courtesy  towards  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  He  was  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  vote 
on  the  application  for  leave  to  introduce  it ;  he 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
vote.  That  he  might  have  time  to  make  in- 
quiry and  reflect  upon  the  subject,  he  moved 
that  the  motion  for  leave  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Oass  inquired  whether  this  did  not  pre- 
clude discussion ;  and 

The  Resident  replied  that  the  motion  was 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  Oritttenden  remarked  that  this  would 
not  prevent  the  Senator  from  calling  it  up  here- 
after. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  should  consider  the  vote  to  be  taken 
as  final  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  cJ  ABNAoiN,  and  was  decided  as  fbllows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cul- 
houD,  Chalmers,  T.  Clayton,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Cor- 
win,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Haywood,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, Johnson  of  Louisiana,  McDuffie,  Hangum, 
Miller,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Webster, 
Westcott,  and  Woodbrldge — ^28. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atberton,  Ben- 
ton, Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Colquitt,  Dick- 
inson, Diz,  Fairiield,  Hannegan,  Jeuness,  Lewis, 
Niles,  Pennybacker,  Semple,  Serier,  Stufgeoo,  Tin^ 
ney,  and  Tulee— 28. 

So  the  motion  for  leave  was  Idd  on  the 
table. 


HOirSB  OF  EEPEKSBNTATIVES. 

Sattjbday,  January  17. 
Death  of  the  Htm.  WiUiam  Taylor. 

Mr.  Dsomooole  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
ais  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :'  To  me.  sir,  has  this  day  been 
assigned  the  melancholy  duty  of  making  the 
solemn  announcement  to  this  House,  that  death 
is  in  our  midst.  William  Tatloe,  arepresent- 
ative  in  Congress  f^om  the  State  of  Vir^nia, 
is  no  more.  He  died  at  his  own  chambers^  i& 
this  city,  this  morning,  at  4  o'clock. 

The  brief  time  which  has  elapsed  since  his 
decease  has  not  allowed  me  an.  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  circumstances  attending  that 
event.  Since  he  reached  Washington,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  session,  he  has  labored 
under  constant  indisposition.  A  general  de- 
bility pervaded  his  physical  frame;  and  this 
morning  he  suddenly  expired.  He  sunk  sud- 
denly, and  in  a  moment  life  was  extinct.    With- 
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out  a  marmar,  without  a  sigh,  he  suuk  to  rest 
— evincmg,  at  his  departure  from  this  world,  a 
calm  composure,  a  quiet  resfgnation,  which  ad- 
mirably corresponded  with  the  smooth  progress 
of  his  previous  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  in  this  District. 
In  early  life,  he  removed  to  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia; and,  having  married,  located  himself 
in  Rockbridge  County,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  Blest  in  his  domestic  relations,  hap- 
piness and  contentment  have  been  his  good 
fortune. 

If,  sir,  his  life  has  been  marked  by  no  extra- 
ordinary incidents,  that  fact  constitutes  an  en- 
eomium  on  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character. 
Although  a  well-educated  lawyer,  and  highly 
reputable  member  of  the  bar,  he  manifestea  no 
restless  eagerness  for  distinction,  and  suffered 
not  the  promptings  of  worldly  ambition  to^is- 
turb  the  evenness  of  his  temper,  and  betray  him 
into  uncongenial  controversy.  Remarkable 
throughout  life  for  his  uninterrupted  equa- 
nimity, nevertheless  he  was,  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity, firm  and  decided  in  his  opinions ;  and 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  he 
was  inflexibly  upright. 

Justice  and  integrity  characterized  his  entire 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  Honor,  in  its 
best  sense,  regulated  his  condnct. 

Whether  contemplated  in  the  faithful  dis- 
cbarge of  his  public  duties,  or  in  his  fair  and 
honorable  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  or 
as  an  exemplary  husband  and  father,  reposing 
in  tranquil  happiness  by  his  own  fireside,  in 
company  with  an  afiectionate  wife  and  children 
-—in  whatever  scene,  or  under  whatever  aspect 
we  may  examine  the  character  of  my  departed 
colleague,  he  will  be  emphatically  pronoimoed. 
in  the  most  dignified  onu  refined  definition  of 
the  term,  a  gentleman. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  man  who,  in  the  wise  dis- 
pensation of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  has 
been  removed  from  his  country  and  his  family 
before  he  had  attained  an  old  age. 

Of  the  grief  of  his  bereaved  companion,  and 
hb  now  fatherless  children,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  attempt  a  description.  Into  that  private 
and  sacred  scene  of  mourning  I  will  not,  even 
by  imagination,  intrude. 

If  earthly  consolation  can  alleviate  their  dis- 
tress, some  portion  of  it  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
rived from  the  reflection  that  he  was  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  acquaintances, 
and  that  aZ/  his  colleagues  in  the  hignest  degree 
respected  and  loved  him,  and  mourn  his  loss  as 
that  of  a  brother. 

But,  sir,  at  last  the  highest  source  of  comfort 
and  consequent  resignation  to  their  bereave- 
ment will  be  derived  from  their  Christian  belief 
that  the  ways  of  God,  however  inexplicable  to 
die  finite  wisdom  of  man,  are  just ;  and  from  the 
Christian  hope  that  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow, 
and  temptation,  has  been  exchanged  for  one  of 
immortal  bliss. 

Mr.  D.  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 


Resolvedy  That  this  House  has  beard  with  deep 
emotioQ  the  annunciation  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
William  Taylor,  a  member  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Reiolvtd^  That  this  House  tenders  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  the  expression  of  its  sympathy 
on  this  affecting  event,  and,  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  House  will  go  into  moarning 
by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  lot  thirty  dam 

Rewlved,  That  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
House  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  William 
Taylor,  deceased,  on  Monday  next,  at  half-  past  12 
o'clock,  p.  m. 

Jteaoivedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
superintending  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
to  notify  that  body  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Taylor,  late  one  of  the  representatives  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  thaWhis  funeral  will  take  place 
from  the  Hall  of  the  House  on  Monday  next,  at 
half-past  12  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  that  the  Senate  be 
invited  to  attend  the  same. 

Reaolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  this  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Whereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

KoNDAY,  January  19. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pbnntbaokkb,  the  reading 
of  the  journal  was  dispensed  with. 

Death  of  the  ITen,  William  Taylor, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  B.  B.  Fbknoh,  Esq.,  their 
Clerk,  informing  the  Senate  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  William  Taylor,  late  a  representative 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  inviting  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  to-day  at  haLf-past 
twelve  o^dock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Abgheb,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions, 
when 

Mr.  Penntbackxb  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  President :  It  becomes  my  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  melimcholy  truth 
that  William  Taylob,  a  representative  from 
Virginia,  is  no  more.  He  died  very  suddenly 
at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing last,  about  four  o'clock,  in  the  maturity  of 
age  and  the  fulness  of  usefalness.  For  some 
time  previous  to  the  period  of  his  death,  he  had 
been  indisposed,  but  not  very  seriously,  as  bis 
friends  haa  hoped ;  complaining  only  of  great 
debility.  But,  alas !  how  false  are  the  hopes  of 
men  I  The  hand  of  death  was  then  upon  him, 
and  kindred  spirits  were  whispering  to  his 
soul, 

**  0«ntl6  spirit,  oome  kw%j  I " 

Though  his  exit  was  sudden,  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  cidmly  and  quietly  ;  and  without  a  pang, 
a  groan,  or  a  struggle,  his  soul  ascended  to  its 
God.    There  may  it  rest  forever  and  forever  I 
But  melancholy  as  is  the  announcement  I 
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have  made,  there  were  circumstances  attending 
the  sad  bereavement  which  were  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  blow.  My  deceased  friend  died 
surrounded  by  his  family,  and  in  the  midst  of 
dear  and  cherished  friends.  His  it  was  not  to 
die  in  a  stranger  land, 

**  Without  ft  ftieDd  to  doee  his  ejea." 

Where  he  breathed  his  last  was  near  the  spot 
where  the  light  of  heaven  first  met  his  eyes. 
He  was  bom  and  reared  in  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. Woman,  too,  was  near  his  couch — his 
devoted  wife,  and  other  friends.  May  the 
God  of  mercy,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  bind  up 
the  wounds  which  death  has  made  I 

Witii  the  deceased  I  was  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted, though  I  knew  him  well  in  person 
and  by  character.  He  was  the  representative 
of  my  immediate  district,  kid  had  been  during 
the  Twenty-eighth  Congress.  A  purer  man 
never  lived  upon  earth.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  modesty  and  courtesy ;  and  no  one  ex- 
celled him  in  sensibility  and  honor.  A  lawyer, 
he  stood  very  well  at  the  bar ;  a  member  of 
Oongress,  he  discharged  his  duties ;  a  husband, 
a  father,  a  neighbor,  and  a  friend — ^nothing  was 
wanting.  He  was  respectably  connected  in  all 
branches  of  his  family.  A  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  an  ornament  to  human 
nature  itself. 

In  his  life  there  was  no  striking  incident. 
Like  a  placid  stream,  it  flowed  smootlily  on, 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

What  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
language  of  mere  panegyric.  I  have  said  bat 
that  which  I  do  Jmow ;  and  they  who  knew 
him  best  and  well,  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  picture  I  have  drawn,  how  imperfectly 
soever  the  task  has  been  done. 

Without  further  remark,  sir,  I  move  you 
that  the  Senate  adopt  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Resolved^  That,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  will  attend  his 
funeral  this  day  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  will  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning. 


to. 


The  resolutions  were   unanimously  agreed 


MoiTDAY,  January  26. 

European  Interference  in  Am^lcan  Affairs. 

Mr.  Allen  rose  to  call  up  the  motion  laying 
on  the  table  a  motion  made  by  him  some  days 
previous  for  leave  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion in  reference  to  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent.  He  re- 
minded the  Senate  that  he  had  given  notice 
that  on  last  Friday  he  would  move  the  Senate  I 


to  take  up  that  motion ;  but,  as  the  Senate  had 
adjourned  over  on  Thursday  last  till  this  day, 
(Monday,)  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  this  motion  at  the  time  he  had  namedL 
He  therefore  embraced  the  present  occasion  of 
submitting  to  the  Senate  the  motion  to  take 
from  the  table  the  motion  submitted  by  him 
on  a  previous  day.  He  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Baqby  wished  to  know  what  was  the 
motion  that  lay  on  the  table. 

The  Pbesidsnt.  The  motion  for  leave  to 
Introduce  a  joint  resolution. 

After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Messrs. 
Baobt,  Speight,  and  Makgitm  took  part,  rela- 
tive to  the  precise  nature  of  the  question  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  presiding  officer  having 
stated  it  to  be  on  the  taking  up  fh>m  the  table 
thelsonsideration  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution,  notice  of  the  introduction 
of  which  had  been  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  calling  of  the  yeas  and  nays  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atber- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cass,  Chal- 
mers, Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Haiine- 
gan,  Lewis,  Niles,  Pennybacker,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Sturgeon,  Tumey,  and  Woodbridge— 28. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Cameron,  T.  Clayton,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jar- 
na^n,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Pearce,  Phelps,  Upham,  and  Webster — 21. 

So  the  motion  was  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cass  then  rose,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President :  Whatever  views  may  be  en- 
teitained  of  the  policy  of  introducing  this  reso- 
lution, the  question  now  assumes  a  wholly 
different  aspect.  It  is  now  here.  It  is  before 
the  Senate,  before  the  country,  and  before  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  proposition  to  establish  a 
principle,  nor  to  dictate  a  course  of  policy ;  bat 
simply  to  ask  the  Senate  if  this  great  matter  is 
worthy  of  reference  to  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  and  worthy  afterwards  to 
be  taken  up  for  consideration  and  action  of  the 
Senate.  Do  what  we  may,  one  effect  of  this 
question  is  beyond  our  reach :  It  is  already 
flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  will  be 
carried  to  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  Re- 
public, and  to  every  log-cabin  upon  the  verge 
of  civilization,  which  dots  the  prairies,  or  is 
lost  in  the  forest.  And  yet  more :  it  is  crossing 
the  ocean,  and  will  pass  to  the  Old  World ;  and 
wherever  it  goes,  what  will  be  said  of  oar  re- 
fusal to  consider  it  ?  To  what  motive  will  this 
refusal  be  ascribed  ?  To  timidity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— ^unjustly  we  all  know ;  for  no  such  mo- 
tive has  had  the  slightest  influence  upon  a  single 
member  of  this  body.  But  we  shall  not  &o 
less  be  charged  with  it,  nor  will  it  the  less  in- 
jurionsly  affect  us.  There  is  not  a  jonmal 
from  Johnny  Groat^s  House  to  the  Land's  End, 
which  will  not  have  its  fling  at  the  diq^Kwitioa 
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we  make  of  this  subject,  and  of  all  times  this 
is  the  worst  to  halt  in  onr  course,  and  of  bH 
nations  England  is  the  last  before  whom  we 
should  exhibit  any  conduct  that  may  be  tortured 
into  the  appearance  of  doubt  or  apprehen- 
sion. 

But  what  is  proposed  by  this  resolution? 
It  proposes,  Mr.  President,  to  repel  a  principle 
which  two  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  earth 
are  now  carrying  into  practice  upon  this  conti- 
nent, so  far  as  we  can  discover  any  principle 
involved  in  the  war  which  the  I>ench  and 
British  are  now  waging  against  Buenos  Ayres ; 
and  a  principle  solemnly  announced  by  the 
French  prime  minister  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, dearly  in  doctrine,  but  cautiously  in  the 
remedy.  I  need  not  advert  to  the  declaration 
made  upon  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Guizot,  a  dec- 
laration equally  extraordinary  and  memorable. 
An  honorable  member  of  this  body  has  the 
debate  in  full ;  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  further 
discussion  which  this  subject  must  undergo,  and 
will  undergo  in  this  body  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, he  will  read  the  remarks  of  the  French 
premier,  and  give  us  the  able  views  I  know  he 
entertains  of  them.  I  will  only  add  that  these 
remarks  are  eminently  characteristio  of  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  statesmen,  who  are  always  seek- 
ing some  new  and  brilliant  thought,  something 
with  which  to  dazzle  the  world  as  much  as  it 
dazzles  themselves — some  paradox  or  other  as 
a  shroud  wherewith  to  wrapt  their  dying  frame. 
Plain  common  sense,  and  the  true  condition  of 
men  and  communities,  are  lost  in  diplomatic 
subtleties. 

But  what  is  this  balance  of  power  which  is 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  take  up  its  abode  in 
this  New  World  ?  It  is  the  assumption  of  a 
power  which  has  deluged  Europe  in  blood,  and 
which  has  attempted  to  stifle  the  first  germs  of 
freedom  in  every  land  where  they  have  started 
up ;  which  has  blotted  Poland  from  the  map 
of  nations ;  which  has  given  a  moiety  of  Sax- 
ony, in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  to 
Prussia;  which  has  extinguished  Venice  and 
Genoa ;  which  added  Belgium  to  Holland,  not- 
withstanding the  repugnance  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  eventually  rose  in  their  revolutionary 
might,  and  asserted  and  achieved  their  own  in- 
dependence ;  which  transferred  Norway  from 
Denmark,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  old  ties 
and  by  a  mild  government,  to  Sweden,  who 
had  to  send  an  army,  and  to  call  upon  the 
navy  of  England  to  aid  her  to  take  possession 
of  this  gift  of  the  holy  alliance ;  which  keeps 
Switzerland  in  eternal  turmoil,  and  which  sent 
a  Frenph  army  into  Spain  to  put  down  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  an  Austrian  army  to  Italy 
for  the  same  purpose ,  and  which  watches  and 
wards  off  the  very  first  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture to  meliorate  its  social  and  political  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  the  assumption  of  a  power  which  enables 
^re  great  nations  of  Europe— they  are  quintuple 
at  present — ^to  govern  just  as  much  of  the  world 
as  will  not  or  cannot  resist  their  cupidity  and 


ambition,  and  to  introduce  new  principles  at 
their  pleasure,  and  to  their  profit,  into  the  code 
of  nations.  To  proclaim  that  the  slave-trade 
is  piracy  by  virtue  of  their  proclamation,  and 
that  their  cruisers  may  sweep  the  ocean,  seiz- 
ing vessels,  and  crews,  and  cargoes,  and  com- 
mitting them  to  that  great  vortex  which  has 
swallowed  up  such  a  vast  amount  of  our  prop- 
erty, and  issued  so  many  decrees  against  our 
rights — a  court  of  admiralty ;  and,  by  and  by, 
will  enable  them  to  proclaim,  if  not  resisted, 
that  the  cotton  trade  shall  be  piracy,  or  that 
the  tobacco  trade  shall  be  piracy,  or  that  any 
thing  else  shall  be  piracy  which  ministers  to 
our  power  and  interest,  and  does  not  minister 
to  theirs. 

The  question  is  not  as  to  the  specific  lan- 
guage or  proposition  of  this  resolution,  but  as 
to  its  consideration.  That  measure,  if  carried, 
commits  the  Senate  to  nothing.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Afifairs,  and  this  body  subse- 
quently, may  make  such  modifications  as  they 
please ;  and  ultimately  the  whole  matter  may 
be  rejected.  Certainly  this  process  ensures 
caution,  and  is  a  safe  guarantee  that  the  sub- 
ject will  be  maturely  considered,  and  wisely 
decided.  It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
this  subject  is  specially  recommended  to  our 
attention  by  the  President.  It  is  not  gratu- 
itously introduced  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio,  though  he  had  a  clear  right  so  to 
introduce  it,  and  in  my  opinion  would  have  done 
wisely  had  he  done  so,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
presented  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  higher 
authority. 

I  understand  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  protest  against  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  dangerous  principle, 
affecting  ourselves,  and  with  us  the  other  inde- 
pendent nations  inhabiting  this  continent  It 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  question  of 
war.  Sach  a  protest  is  a  common  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  intercourse  of  nations.  It  is 
the  exclusion  of  a  conclusion.  It  is  saying  to 
the  world,  that  the  Government  making  the 
protest  does  not  recognize  a  certain  clfum  or 
principle,  and  does  not  intend  to  be  bound  by 
it  It  commits  such  Government  to  no  specifio 
course  of  action.  It  merely  expresses  its  dis- 
sent, leaving  to  future  circumstances  its  con- 
duct^ should  the  protest  be  found  inefficient 
Such  I  know  to  be  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio ;  and  if  the  phraseology  of  the  reso- 
lutions may  appear  to  some  Senators  to  carry 
the  Government  too  far,  it  is  easy  to  adapt  it 
to  a  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject  That 
is  a  reason  for  consideration,  but  not  for  rejec- 
tion. We  are  young,  but  we  are  every  day 
becoming  stronger  as  we  become  older.  Time 
is  dealing  well  by  us.  What  we  now  want  is 
to  prevent  any  future  pretence  that  by  our 
acquiescence  we  have  recognized  this  new- 
fangled doctrine  of  interference.  Let  us  say 
to  the  world,  we  have  no  lot  nor  part  in  it ;  but 
we  need  not  say  that  we  shall  this  year  or  next 
year  adopt  this  or  that  course  of  action  if  there 
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is  any  attempt  practicallj  to  apply  the  doctrine. 
**  Snfficieat  nnto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/' 
Let  it  saffice  for  ns  to  decide  when  the  time  for 
decision  comes ;  and  then,  if  we  are  committed 
by  nothing  but  a  protest,  we  may  sit  still  hon- 
orably^ taking  no  part  in  the  transaction,  or 
we  may  place  ourselves  between  Europe  and 
America,  and  commit  this  great  question  to 
the  issue  of  war — and  to  that  issue  it  will 
finally  come  if  not  abandoned — and  be  resisted, 
in  the  words  of  the  President's  Message, 
stronger  than  the  language  used  by  the  mem- 
ber from  Ohio  in  his  resolutions,  ^*  at  any  and 
at  all  hazards." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  France  and  England  are  now  interfering 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Their  conduct  upon 
the  La  Plata  is  among  the  most  outrageous  acts 
of  modern  times.  If  I  understand  their  profes- 
sions, they  wage  war  against  Buenos  Ayres 
because  Buenos  Ayres  is  at  war  with  Monte- 
video. They  are  fighting  for  peace;  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come.  But  what  right  have 
they  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  between  two 
independent  nations,  except  as  the  friend  of 
both,  and  in  the  interest  of  both?  They 
come  not,  however,  with  the  olive-branch,  but 
with  fleets  and  armies.  They  carry  on  open 
war ;  they  preach  a  crusade  of  philanthropy 
from  the  quiirter-decks  of  ships  of  the  line,  and 
from  the  midst  of  regiments  of  soldiers.  Now 
all  this  is  a  flimsy  veil  to  conceal  far  other  de- 
signs ;  designs  of  commercial  and  political  as- 
cendency upon  the  immense  and  productive 
countries  of  that  great  river.  They  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  balance  of  power  which  shall 
establish  their  own  power  and  enable  them  to 
hold  in  subjection  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
regions  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  give 
proper  weight  and  solemnity  to  any  measure 
upon  this  great  question  under  consideration, 
requires  the  action  of  Congress.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  President  will  be  as  barren  as  was 
that  of  Mr.  Monroe,  unless  adopted  by  the  nar 
tional  legislature.  The  President  is  the  organ 
of  communication  with  other  Governments. 
But  the  establishment  of  a  great  line  of  policy 
calls  into  action  powers  not  committed  to  him, 
and  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  and  tlie  representatives 
of  the  people  assembled  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  lose  nothing  at  home 
or  abroad,  now  or  hereafter,  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  American  policy — a  policy 
decisive  in  its  spirit,  moderate  in  its  tone,  and 
just  in  its  objects — ^proclaimed  and  supported 
firmly,  but  temperately.  Providence  has  placed 
us  at  the  head  of  the  family  of  nations  upon 
this  continent.  We  have  passed  safely  through 
the  great  revolutionary  trial  from  a  colonial  to 
an  independent  condition.  We  entered  upon 
it  with  great  advantages.  The  principles  of 
true  freedom  were  brought  by  our  forefathers 
to  the  New  World,  and  when  the  struggle  for 
independence  commenced,  it  found  us  not  only 
ready  for  the  issue,  but  ripe  for  the  blessings  of 


self-government.  But  the  colonies  of  Spankfa 
descent  had  not  served  as  we  had  done  the 
apprenticeship  of  liberty ;  and  when  they  were 
suddenly  called  to  dissolve  their  original  poli- 
tical connection,  and  to  reconstmot  their  dvil 
institutions,  they  encountered  difliculties  which 
seemed  at  times  to  tiireaten  the  OTerthrow  of 
all  their  hopes.  Their  state  of  transition  is  not 
yet  fully  over,  but  they  will  struggle  on  till 
their  work  is  crowned  with  success.  Li  the 
mean  time  it  is  equally  our  policy  and  our  duty 
to  preserve  the  continent  as  free  from  European 
influence  as  is  compatible  with  the  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  the  laws  of  nations.  The 
community  of  States  inhabiting  it  have  inter- 
ests of  their  own,  independent  of  the  peculiar 
state  of  things  which  is  established  in  Europe. 
There  is  here  no  question  touching  the  jomt 
rights  of  others — none  of  interfering  with  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  European  powers — 
none  of  denying  their  right  to  establish  all 
the  relations  of  peace  they  please  with  this 
continent,  nor  of  changing  these  to  relations  of 
war  when  they  think  just  cause  of  war  existe, 
followed,  in  that  case,  by  all  the  rights  which 
a  state  of  hostilities  brings  with  it.  But  it  is 
a  question  of  applying  to  America  an  artificial 
system  built  up  in  Europe  within  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  which  the  most  careless  ob- 
server of  history  well  knows  has  neither  dimin- 
ished the  number  nor  the  extent  of  wars,  nor 
increased  the  stability  of  independent  States, 
nor  promoted  the  happiness  of  mankind.  A 
system  of  power  built  up  in  reality  for  the 
maintenance  of  monarchical  institutions,  under 
the  guise  of  maintaining  a  necessary  political 
equilibrium.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
satisfied  with  our  own  good  things,  without 
preaching  any  system  of  political  propagandism. 
If  other  people  prefer  monarchicid  to  republican 
institutions,  so  be  it.  We  have  no  right  to 
quarrel  with  their  decision,  however  much  we 
may  differ  from  their  views.  The  world  is  wide 
enough  for  them  and  us.  But  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  no  undue  means  be  taken,  under 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  assail  the  existing 
institutions  upon  this  hendsphere,  or  to  exert 
any  influence  to  change  them,  or  to  interfere  at 
all  with  its  political  condition.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Senator  from  Ohio ;  and  it  is  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  attention  and  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  approbation  of  the  country. 
Why  need  we  be  so  peculiarly  sensitive  upon 
this  question  ? — ^for  I  see  it  has  excited  some 
sensation  in  various  quarters.  No  one  doubts 
our  right  to  respond  to  the  declaration  of  the 
President.  No  one  can  dispute  its  importance. 
No  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  has  the  least  wish  to  conciliate 
England  by  a  self-restraining  policy.  Mild 
words,  we  are  told  by  the  wise  man,  tuim 
away  wrath.  It  may  be  so,  but  they  never 
yet  turned  away  cupidity  or  ambition.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  English  statesmen  are  very 
regardful  of  the  feelings  of  this  country,  either 
in  tiie  measures  they  adopt  or  in  the  language 
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they  employ.  Lord  John  RiisseU,  who  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  head  of  the  British 
Administration,  bat  which  position  he  ooold 
not  hold,  in  his  comments  npon  the  President's 
declaration  respecting  Oregon,  in  April  last, 
called  it  blastering ;  and  I  did  not  observe  that 
this  coarse  epithet  drew  npon  the  speaker  the 
least  censore  from  Parliament,  or  the  people, 
or  the  press.  I  have  seen  no  snoh  epithet  ap- 
plied here  to  the  language  of  the  British  Qneen, 
nor  even  of  the  British  Cabinet,  though  my 
experience  tells  me  that,  had  snch  been  the 
case,  there  is  many  a  journal  in  this  conntry 
which  would  have  visited  it  with  strong  re- 
bake.  Bat  Lord  John  Russell  lays  himself 
liable  to  a  severe  retort  when  he  says  in  that 
very  speech :  "  For  my  own  part,  I  will  say, 
in  all  moderation,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  country  ought  to  put  forward  any 
arrogant  pretensions." 

Precious  moderation  thisl  What  can  be 
more  arrogant  than  to  claim  moderation  be- 
cause a  coimtry  is  not  prepared  to  put  forward 
arrogant  pretensions  ?  If  this  be  the  moder- 
ation of  England,  what  would  be  her  arro- 
gance? 

Look  at  the  state  of  things  in  Brazil !  The 
treaty  between  that  country  and  England  on 
the  subject  of  the  right  of  search  has  expired. 
But  has  the  right  expired  also  ?  It  has,  but 
not  the  practice.  England  yet  stops,  with  the 
strong  hand,  Brazilian  ships,  wherever  she  finds 
them  in  tropical  latitudes,  and  seizes  and  sends 
them  to  her  own  courts  of  admiralty  for  con- 
demnation. And  this  in  utter  contempt  of  all 
the  laws  regulating  the  rights  of  independent 
tuitions. 

I  allade  to  all  these  facts,  because  they  ought 
to  warn  us  of  our  duty.  I  allude  to  them,  in 
despite  of  the  charge,  which  has  been  and  will 
again  be  made— out  of  the  Senate,  not  in  it — 
of  a  desire  to  excite  undue  prejudice  against 
England.  I  have  no  such  desire.  But  I  have 
a  de^re  that  my  own  country  should  be  aware 
of  her  true  position,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  her  responsibility,  whatever  difficulties 
may  beset  her  path — ^prepared,  sir,  in  head,  in 
hand,  and  in  heart.  Yes,  sir,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  conunentaries  which  a  casual  ex- 
pression of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio 
nas  encountered  from  a  portion  of  the  public 
press,  I  will  repeat  the  expression — prepared 
m  the  heart.  For  if  war  should  come,  which 
may  Providence  avert,  I  trust  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen  will  be  prepared  for  the  struggle 
it  will  bring.  There  is  no  better  preparation, 
nor  any  surer  cause  or  augury  of  success. 

When  I  read  the  President's  Message,  sir,  I 
found  four  principal  statements  or  suggestions 
which  seemed  to  me  to  render  our  relations 
with  England  exceedingly  critical ;  so  critical, 
indeed,  as  to  demand  the  inunediate  attention 
and  action  of  Congress,  and  the  solemn  consid- 
eration pf  the  conntry*  The  President  stated, 
in  effect,  that  the  negotiations  with  England 
on  the  subject  of  Oregon  were  closed ;  that  we 


had  a  clear  title  to  the  whole  of  it ;  that  the 
year's  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  conven- 
tion ought  to  be  given ;  and  that  we  should 
then  tidce  exclusive  possession  of  the  whole 
conntry.  I  do  not  quote  the  words,  but  these 
are  substantially  the  views  of  the  President 
Now,  sir,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  here  was  a  state 
of  things  which  might  well  excite  the  solicitude 
of  any  man  in  the  unprepared  condition  of  the 
country.  And  yet  what  vials  of  wrath  have 
been  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  Sen- 
ators whose  measures  really  tended  to  avert 
war  by  preparing  for  it.  The  mails  are  loaded 
with  abusive  anonymous  letters,  because  they 
believe  the  country  is  in  danger,  and  believing 
so,  say  so,  and  thus  saying  and  believing,  strive 
to  prepare  for  the  wors^  still  hoping,  though 
sometimes  against  hope,  for  the  best. 

The  honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side, 
who  took  part  in  the  cUscussion  respecting  the 
national  defences,  I  believe,  without  exception, 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  President's 
Message.  And  yet  no  man  can  doubt  that,  if 
the  measures  suggested  by  him  are  carried  into 
effect,  and  if  England  does  not  recede  greatly 
from  all  her  former  positions,  war  must  come. 
Still  we  are  called  panic-makers  and  seekers  of 
war.  As  the  thermometer  of  the  stock  ex- 
change rises  and  falls,  a  representative  of  the 
people  is  wise  or  rash  in  the  measures  he  pro- 
poses, or  honest  or  dishonest  in  the  motives 
that  actuate  him.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  cast 
reflection  upon  any  class  of  employment ;  but 
without  violating  tiiis  rule,  I  may  express  the 
gratification  that  there  are  hiffher  interests  than 
those  of  stdck-jobbing  in  this  country,  and  a 
mighty  mass  who  control  its  destinies,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  the  operations  of  a  Wall-street 
financier. 

I  expressed  my  approbation  of  the  President's 
Message ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  I  did  not  say  one  word  more  than  I 
intended,  and  intend  now.  I  am  no  lover  of 
war.  I  am  no  seeker  of  it.  But  I  have  to 
learn  that  it  is  hastened  by  adequate  prepara- 
tion. I  have  passed  through  one  war,  and  hope 
never  to  see  another.  Still  I  shall  never  cry 
peace,  peace,  unless  I  believe  there  Ib  truly 
peace.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
whom  I  first  met  many  years  ago,  marching  to 
the  battle-field,  and  who  will  always  be  found 
on  the  side  of  his  country,  supposed,  when  the 
question  of  the  national  defence  was  under  dis- 
cussion, I  had  said  war  was  inevitable.  He 
misunderstood  me.  I  considered  the  danger 
of  war  imminent,  not  inevitable.  Had  I  thought 
it  inevitable,  I  should  not  have  submitted  prop- 
ositions for  inquiry,  but  decisive  measures  for 
adoption.  I  hold  on  firmly,  sir,  to  every  word 
I  said  before,  neither  softening  nor  explaining ; 
but  denying,  because  I  apprehended  we  might 
have  war,  therefore  I  desired  it.  And  I  still 
consider  danger  imminent,  not  diminished,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  the  recent  arrival.  The  subject 
in  controversy  remains  precisely  as  it  was.  The 
question  was,  and  is,  whether  we  shall  surrender 
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to  the  British  demands,  or  whether  the  British 
Government  shall  surrender  to  ours.  If  no  such 
cession  is  made  hy  either  party,  the  two  coun- 
tries will  he  hrought  into  conflict.  I  see  no 
indication  that  one  or  the  other  will  sufficiently 
yield.  And  there  is  an  article  in  the  London 
Times,  of  January  2,  which  does  not  look  as 
though  England  would  go  farther  in  her  offers 
tlian  she  had  already  gone.  It  is  unequivocal 
and  decisive. 

**  Equality  of  holding  is  dictated  hy  Jastice. 
Equality  of  partition  between  England  and  the 
United  States  is  dictated  by  the  convenience  of 
both.  What  the  conditions  of  this  partition  ought 
to  be  we  shall  consider  on  another  occasion ;  but 
we  contend  that  both  suggestions  of  strict  right, 
and  those  higher  considerations  of  comprehensive 
equity,  forbid  us  to  concede,  for  one  moment,  one 
jot  of  those  advantages,  whether  of  soil,  rivers,  or 
harbors,  which,  for  haU  a  century,  have  been  shared, 
with  equal  security  and  equal  benefit,  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Crown  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States."" 

And  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say,  that  nothing  has 
been  received  by  the  Grovernment,  by  the  last 
packet,  which  would  at  all  warrant  us  in  sus- 
pending or  postponing  our  measures  of  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  Wbbsteb.  Have  they  received  any  ad- 
vices at  all  ? 

Mr.  Oass.    They  have. 

Mr.  Webstbr.  Have  they  received  any  ad- 
vices creating  any  additional  necessity  for  aug- 
menting the  defences  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Cabs.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  that 
purport  have  been  received ;  if  I  did,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  state  them. 
All  I  know  is,  that  the  character  of  the  advices 
is  such  as  cannot  justify  any  change  in  our 
policy. 

Mr.  TVebsteb.  Well,  that  is  all  that  I  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Cass.  It  is  not  men,  but  fears  and  facts, 
that  makes  panics  in  this  country,  if  I  must 
adopt  that  word.  But  I  repudiate  it  as  appli- 
cable to  the  great  body  of  tne  American  people. 
They  feel  no  panic.  They  feel  anxiety,  no 
doubt,  but  determination  also — a  hope  that 
England  will  do  us  justice,  and,  if  not,  a  de- 
termination to  do  justice  to  themselves. 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
alluding  to  this  topic  at  this  time.  I  do  so  with 
the  deep  conviction  that  all  other  legislative 
measures  should  give  way  to  measures  of  de- 
fence, and  in  the  hope  that  such  will  be  the 
action  of  Congress.  Then,  if  war  comes,  we 
shall  have  no  self-reproach  to  meet,  and  if  peace 
is  preserved,  what  we  do  will  be  well  done  for 
a  similar  future  contingency,  which  no  nation 
can  expect  long  to  avoid. 

One  word  more.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
activity  going  on  in  the  arsenals  and  dock-yards 
of  England,  and  of  the  augmentation  she  is 
making  in  her  military  and  naval  means.  Of 
the  fact  itself  there  is  no  doubt,  though  various 
motives  have  been  assigned  for  her  conduct. 


I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  the  Journal 
des  Debats  of  the  1st  of  December  last.  The 
character  of  that  ionmal  is  well  known.  It 
enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  French  minis- 
try. It  is  cautious  in  its  statement  of  fiicta,  and 
especially  of  great  political  facts,  and  cautious 
in  its  speculations.    It  says : 

''Thus  the  British  and  American  Cabinets  are 
very  widely  separated  in  opinion ;  the  concern  of 
mere  interest  has  become  secondary ;  the  point  of 
honor  rises  and  rules.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  are  equally  pledged.  Their  declarations 
are  not  all :  England  has  gone  further ;  and  has 
continued,  with  an  outlay  of  many  millions,  her 
maritime  preparations,  at  which  France  took  um- 
brage mti  d  prcpoe;  and  her  naval  materUi  has 
been  augmented  to  the  most  formidable  degree  of 
power.  At  this  moment  she  is  prepared  for  any 
issue ;  she  has  taken  her  precautions,  as  if  a  war 
might  break  out  in  1846.  The  United  Sutes,  on 
the  contrary,  have  not  prepared  themselves  for  this 
fearful  event.** 

Now,  sir,  all  this  coming  from  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  comes,  is  very  significant ;  and 
when  cleared  of  the  little  mystery  about  it,  it 
says  in  effect  that  France,  seeing  these  inunense 
preparations,  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  has  done 
what  the  European  Governments  always  do, 
when  extraordinary  armaments  are  making  in 
other  countries  around  them,  has  demanded 
explanations  of  England,  who  had  satisfactorily 
given  them,  so  that  France  found  she  had  taken 
umbrage  mal  d  propos.  These  armaments  were 
not,  and  are  not,  directed  against  her,  nor 
against  any  quarter  interesting  to  her.  "Where 
they  were  and  are  directed,  needs  no  prophet 
to  tell ;  and  if  it  did,  this  prophet  presents 
himself  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 

And  I  will  add,  sir,  that  the  most  recent  and 
authoritative  advices  from  England  state  that 
the  same  activity  yet  prevails  in  all  branches 
of  the  service  connected  with  the  offensive  and 
defensive  measures  of  the  country. 

[The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Allkk, 
Calhoun,  Clayton,  and  others,  and  embraced 
many  personal  topics.] 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  being  tidsen,  resultea  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ath- 
erton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Lewis,  Kiles,  Fennybacker,  Semple, 
Simmons,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Woodbrijge, 
and  Tulee— 26. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jar- 
nagin,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  McDufBe,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Upham,  and  Webister — 21. 

So  leave  was  granted  to  introduce  the  reso- 
lution ;  which  was  then  read,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
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Tuesday,  January  27. 
Augmentation  of  the  Navy, 

The  bill  providing  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  taken  np  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Faihfield  said,  this  bill  having  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  unaccompanied  by  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
some  explanation  of  its  principles  and  details, 
and  of  tne  views  in  which  it  originated,  will 
probably  be  expected.  That  duty,  devolving 
as  it  did  upon  himself,  should  be  performed  as 
briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  elaboration,  or 
ornament. 

[After  explaining  the  details  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
F.  proceeded  as  follows :] 

^ut  to  pass  over  these  and  similar  questions, 
which,  as  he  had  said  before,  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  unimportant,  we  come  to 
what  all  regard  as  the  great  question  of  differ- 
ence between  this  country  and  England;  he 
meant  the  Oregon  question.  This  may  be  set- 
tled amicably  and  it  may  not.  Let  us  see  how 
it  stands  at  the  present  moment.  Our  right 
and  title  to  this  territory — to  the  uiTioU  of  it — 
from  42^  up  to  64^  40' — has  been  demonstrated. 
The  arguments  of  the  two  distinguished  Secre- 
taries (Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Buchanan)  are 
irrefragable  and  conclusive.  They  are  not  only 
unanswered  but  unanswerable.  The  man  who 
should  now  question  our  title  would  find  him- 
self subjected  to  the  imputation  of  having  either 
a  weak  head  or  an  unpatriotic  heart. 

But  of  this  territory  thus  incontestibly  ours, 
England  claims  over  nine  degrees,  or  what  lies 
north  of  the  Columbia  River ;  and  has  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
manifested  a  disposition  to  take  less.  Will  she 
take  less?  Thnce  has  the  relinquishment  of 
over  five  degrees — more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  territory — ^been  offered  to  her,  and  thrice 
has  it  been  refused,  peremptorily,  if  not  con- 
temptaously.  Compromise,  then,  has  failed. 
Liberality  and  concession  have  been  met  by  il- 
liberality  and  obstinacy.  The  parties  now 
stand  upon  their  rights.  National  honor  and 
national  disgrace  are  now  involved  in  the  issue. 
That  England  intends  to  maintain  her  claims, 
and  is  preparing  for  the  result  to  which  it  in- 
evitably tends,  is  manifest.  Eminent  British 
statesmen,  embracing  the  different  shades  of 
party  organization,  have  spoken  in  the  British 
Parliament  of  an  ultimatum  on  their  part, 
which,  if  adhered  to,  admits  of  but  one  alterna- 
tive on  ours — assent  with  disgrace,  or  dissent 
with  war.  It  is  true  the  voice  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  few  individuals,  however  exalted  in 
station,  is  not  always  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
But  regarding  the  debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  connection  with  the  tone  of  the  public 
press,  the  feeling  manifested  by  the  people  at 
large,  the  milita^  and  naval  preparations  for 
war,  which  are  vigorously  pushed  by  the  Brit- 


ish Government,  and  who  can  doubt  their 
design,  and  to  what  it  all  necessarily  tends? 
Sir,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly,  it  would  be 
criminal,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  passing  events, 
and  the  portentous  consequences  necessarily 
connected  with  them. 

The  parties,  then,  having  taken  their  respec- 
tive grounds,  what  is  to  follow  ?  Are  we,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  asks, 
to  recede  t  Shall  we  yield  to  the  threats  of 
power  what  we  have  denied  on  the  score  of 
justice  and  equity  ?  Shall  our  fears  be  made 
to  pander  to  our  diegracs  f  Never  I  The  spirit 
of  our  fathers  must  have  ceased  to  animate  us 
ere  we  can  submit  to  disgrace  so  marked,  so 
indelibly  burnt,  as  it  would  be,  into  our  very 
foreheads.  Much  as  war  is  dreaded  by  the 
American  people — dreadful  and  disastrous  as 
are  its  consequences,  there  is  yet  a  spirit  in 
our  people  tliat  would  court  it  as  a  boon  and 
a  blessing,  rather  than  incur  the  blighting  and 
scathing  effect  of  dishonor  and  disgrace.  For 
war,  under  such  circumstances,  we  are  always 
prepared,  though  we  had  not  a  gun  mounted, 
nor  a  soldier  enlisted.  If  he  knew  his  own 
heart,  this  was  said  in  no  vain  and  boasting 
spirit.  To  boast  of  our  prowess  would  but 
portray  our  weakness.  To  attempt  to  influence 
such  a  power  as  England  by  gasconade,  would 
be  idle  and  ridiculous.  But  to  rely  with  calm, 
steady,  sagacious,  and  firm  confidence  in  our 
capacities  and  our  power — in  the  justice  of  our 
cause — in  the  warm  hearts,  strong  arms,  and 
sound  patriotism  of  our  people,  and  in  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  could,  neither  be  weak 
no  presumptuous. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  then, 
what  is  it  our  duty  to  do  ?  Should  we  go  upon 
the  ground  that  war  is  inevitable,  and  make 
suitable  preparations  to  meet  it  ?  If  so,  this 
bill  falls  infinitely  short  of  what  it  should  be. 
Should  we,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  peace  as 
certain,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  rupture, 
and  so  do  nothing?  This,  he  apprehended, 
would  be  equally  erroneous  and  short-sighted. 
The  wise  course,  then,  it  appeared  to  him,  was, 
to  make  such  a  beginning,  as,  while  it  may  not 
be  entirely  incompatible  with  a  state  of  peace, 
may  yet  afford  to  the  country  some  sense  of 
security  against  sudden  attacks  of  the  enemy 
upon  our  seaport  towns.  This  medium,  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  have  endeavored 
to  attain  in  the  present  bill,  and  they  cannot 
but  entertain  the  hope  that  a  large  mcgority  of 
the  Senate  will  be  found  to  concur  with  them. 

Thus  far,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  our 
existing  relations  with  Mexico;  and  yet  in 
these  relations  some  may  find  their  strongest 
reasons  for  the  support  of  this  bill.  In  case  of 
actual  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  he  appre- 
hended, that  an  additional  steam  force  would 
be  absolutely  indispensable.  To  encounter  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
to  meet  the  kind  of  service  that  would  be  re- 
quired on  the  Mexican  coast,  steam-ships  would 
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be  peculiarly  adapted.  Whether  that  power 
would  yet  manifest  the  fatuity  and  folly  of 
provoking  a  war  with  us^  remained  to  be  seen. 
Enough,  however,  he  apprehended,  was  seen 
to  Justify  us  in  increasmg  our  force  to  the 
extent  provided  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  Bbnton  said  that  he  had  not  made  any 
war  speeches,  because  he  had  not  seen  any  thing 
to  justify  it.  He  had  not  seen  any  thing  to 
justify  war  speeches  or  war  measures.  The 
bill  which  was  now  before  the  Senate  was 
brought  forward  as  a  war  measure.  It  was  so 
intimated  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy ;  it  was 
so  advocated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs ;  and  it  so  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  bill  itself.  It  was  a  war  measure.  We 
were  now  brought  to  the  point  when  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  were  called  on  to  pre- 
sent, in  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  American 
people,  their  opinion  of  approaching  war.  That 
was  the  question  which  we  were  now  to  pre- 
sent in  the  face  of  Europe  and  America.  He 
apprehended  that  they  nad  not  reached  that 
question,  and  for  himself  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
nounce against  it,  goihg  in  toto  against  the  bill 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  What  was  the 
bill  ?  The  first  section  authorized  the  building 
of  ten  steam-ships,  or  vessels  of  war,  three  of 
them  of  the  class  of  frigates.  The  second  sec- 
tion gave  an  absohite  power  to  the  President, 
authorizing  him  to  put  into  instant  active 
service  all  the  vessels  now  on  the  stocks.  The 
contingency  on  which  the  President  was  to 
exercise  this  discretion  was  not  even  stated, 
and  therefore  the  authority  was  absolute.  The 
section  authorized  the  President  to  bring  into 
active  and  immediate  service  every  ship  on  the 
stocks  and  in  ordinary,  without  stating  the  con- 
tingency which  should  take  the  authority  from 
Congress.  Another  section,  the  last,  proposed 
to  abolish  the  limitation  as  to  the  number  of 
men,  and  the  amount  of  naval  force  was  to  be 
left  without  any  limitation  whatever.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  biU, 
five  millions  and  three-quarters  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated. .  In  addition  to  the  ten  steam-ships 
of  war,  two  millions  were  proposed  to  be  added 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Hanneoan.)  It  was  not,  however,  in  the 
bill;  and  he  would  not  further  allude  to  it. 
But  here  was  an  amount  of  five  millions  and 
three-quarters  to  be  added  to  the  naval  estab- 
lishment of  the  year.  What  were  these  ex- 
eenses  now?  They  were  six  millions  three 
undred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  add  five  miUions  and  three- 
quarters — making,  in  all,  twelve  millions  in  one 
year  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States ! 

Were  we,  after  our  experience  six  years  ago, 
when  a  great  party  was  overturned,  and  when 
the  argument  was  used  that  the  Government 
should  be  administered  for  thirteen  millions, 
and  that  it  would  be  wasteful  and  extravagant 
to  go  beyond  that  amount,  were  we  now  to 
vote  twelve  millions  for  the  navy  ?    But  did 


we  stop  here  ?  We  must  have  our  armament, 
our  guns ;  and  every  gun  required  at  least  ten 
men,  and  every  man  required  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  for  his  support.  So  that, 
when  we  vote  for  a  certain  number  of  guns, 
we  vote  for  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  ten 
•men  for  every  gun.  If,  then,  we  vote  an  addi- 
tion to  our  navy  to-day  of  five  hundred  guns, 
we  vote  for  the  addition  of  five  thousand  men 
to  the  naval  establishment.  With  this  there 
was  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  limit  of  enlistment. 
The  bill  came  forward  as  a  war  measure ;  for, 
he  asked,  could  anybody  point  to  a  naval  peace 
establishment  which  required  twelve  millions 
per  annum ;  without  counting  the  men  to  be 
enlisted  afterwards,  swelling  the  entire  amount 
to  $18,000,000,  when  the  expenses  of  the  wholo 
Government,  according  to  the  estimates,  were 
but  twenty-one  millions  ?  If  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Faibfield) 
should  be  adopted,  leaving  out  the  proposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hakneoax,) 
we  should  have  this  amount  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions, out  of  the  twenty-one  millions,  for  naval 
defence.  He  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  enormity  of  appropriation  for  any 
single  arm  of  national  defence ;  more  than  that, 
he  was  opposed  to  it  as  a  war  measure.  He 
was  opposed  to  it,  because  he  was  not  willing 
that  the  American  Senate  should,  by  passing 
it,  declare  to  the  American  people  and  to  Eu- 
rope, .that  we  had  an  idea  of  war,  and  therefore 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  warlike  prepara- 
tions. He  trusted  that  he  had  some  fair  per- 
ception of  what  every  nation  was  bound  to  do 
for  itself.  He  had  given  some  proof  of  this 
heretofore.  He  had  voted  for  appropriations 
for  a  judicious  increase  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  matured  policy 
which  was  adopted ;  and  that  was,  to  appro- 
priate about  a  million  a  year  for  a  gradual  and 
regular  increase  of  the  uavy,  and  its  armament 
and  equipment.  He  had  heretofore  voted  for 
this  appropriation;  and  as  a  similar  amount 
appeared  in  the  estimate  for  the  present  year, 
he  expected  to  vote  for  it  again.  He  had,  then, 
in  specific  appropriations,  shown  that  he  was 
not  at  all  blind  to  the  propriety  of  defence. 
We  could  all  recollect  that,  ten  years  ago,  we 
had  a  large  surplus  of  money,  and  that  various 
plans  were  presented  for  disposing  of  it.  He^ 
at  that  time,  presented  one  for  the  permanent 
defence  of  the  country,  appropriating  the  whole 
amount  for  this  purpose;  but  it  was  subse- 
quently divided  among  the  States.  He  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  duty  of  preparins  in  times  of 
peace  for  war ;  and  was  now  ready,  as  he  al- 
ready had  said,  to  go  on  with  an  appropriation  for 
the  permanent  defence  of  the  country,  accord* 
ing  to  the  matured  policy  and  system  on  which 
the  Government  had  acted  for  thirty  years. 
From  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  down  to 
this  time,  the  Government  had  acted  on  this 
policy,  duly  matured  and  considered.  Tliis  he 
was  ready  to  carry  forward ;  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  depart  from  this  policy,  this  systenii 
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and  plange  iDto  a  war  measure,  when  every 
thing  around  us  indicated  peace.  If  war  should 
come,  then  he  would  vote  adequately,  with  no 
stinted  hand,  every  thing  which  the  service  of 
the  country  required.  He  was  against  increas- 
ing the  navy  beyond  the  limit  adverted  to,  in 
time  of  peace.  If  war  should  come — and  he 
would  do  nothing  which  seemed  to  announce 
it — it  would  be  seen  that  he  was  not  disposed 
for  half-way  measures.  But  he  was  against  any 
meagre  which  was  questionable  or  debatable 
on  its  face ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  position,  in 
war  or  peace,  would  never  be  questionable  or 
debatable.  We  should,  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  act  clearly,  distinctly,  and  definitively, 
that  the  country  may  not  be  deceived.  We 
have  not  precisely  a  naval  peace  establishment. 
Since  he  had  been  here,  various  bills  had  been 
brought  in  for  this  purpose,  and  the  question 
discussed. 

In  1841,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Arcbeb)  reported  a  bill  for  the  organization 
of  a  permanent  peace  establishment.  Restric- 
tion after  restriction  had  been  prescribed  by 
Congress.  Then  the  whole  number  was  eight 
thousand  men,  and  the  estimates  six  millions 
of  dollars;  but  the  Administration  of  that 
period  run  up  the  number  of  men  and  officers, 
m  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand,  at  an  expense  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  a  plan  was  sent  in  by  which  the 
number  might  be  carried  up  to  fifteen  thousand, 
by  adding  an  additional  number  of  guns  to  the 
navy ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  That  of  putting 
a  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  eight  smaller  vessels — where?  In  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protection,  where,  when  the  right  bank 
was  held  by  piratical  vessels,  a  few  small  ves- 
sels were  found  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  revenue.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  naval  establishment  was  required  to 
fall  back  to  eight  thousand  men  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  ojf  enlistment.  The  expendi- 
ture had  been  diminished  to  what  it  was  in 
1841.  Congress  took  the  Secretary  and  the 
navy,  turned  them  roimd,  and  walked  them 
back  to  what  they  had  previously  been.  Since 
that  period,  the  establishment  had  been  carried 
up  about  a  thousand;  and  let  but  an  order 
issue  from  the  department  and  five  thousand 
may  be  added  to  it,  and  thus  would  have  to  be 
added — ten  men  to  a  gun — ^fifty  suns  and  five 
hundred  men  to  every  frigate.  The  ships  were 
now  building,  although  some  time  must  yet 
elapse  before  they  would  be  ready  for  their 
armament.  He  asked  the  '*  friends  of  the 
navy,"  those  called  so  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
(though  he  was  himself  a  friend  of  the  navy,) 
what  they  conceived  would  be  the  consequence 
of  keeping  up  so  large  a  naval  establishment  in 
the  country!  What  would  be  the  eflfect  of 
fluch  a  war  establishment,  when  our  destiny, 
residting  from  the  laws  of  God  and  from  geo- 
graphical position,  as  well  as  our  institutions, 


is  peace  9  Did  gentlemen  consider  what  would 
be  the  efi^ect  of  a  permanent  naval  war  estab- 
lishment in  time  of  peace  ?  Great  Britain  had 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  that ;  she  who  keeps 
up  a  navy  for  the  purpose  of  ofiPence  as  well  as 
defence  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Even  she  had  no  idea  of  keeping  up  a  war 
establishment  in  time  of  peace.  The  ordinary 
expenses  of  her  navy  were  from  five  to  six 
millions  sterling,  or  less  than  one-third  tlie 
amount  of  her  war  establishment.  And  were 
we  to  have  a  navy  at  the  same  expense  in  peace 
as  in  war  ? — ^increased  twice  the  amount  of  what 
it  was  7  Were  we  to  double,  and  take  one  jump 
fVom  six  millions  to  twelve  9  He  was  utterly 
opposed  to  it,  and  he  wished  gentlemen  to  look 
to  the  organization  of  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment. 

At  the  close  of  General  Jackson^s  administra- 
tion, four  thousand  men  and  an  expenditure  of 
three  or  four  miUions  for  the  navy  were  con« 
sidered  extravagant.  But  they  had  doubled 
since.  And  were  we  prepared  to  double  and 
double,  and  carry  six  millions  to  twelve  mil- 
lions 9  He  repeated,  that  there  was  now  in 
the  estimates  from  the  Navy  Department,  one 
million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  in- 
crease, repair,  and  armament  of  the  navy.  He 
would  vote  for  that  with  pleasure.  And  with 
this  regular  increase,  he  thought  that  we  were 
going  on  as  fast  as  the  country  increased,  and 
a  great  deal  faster.  The  world  had  changed. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mediterranean  were  infested  by  pirates;  but 
now  the  whole  world  was  reduced  to  order,  and 
commerce  was  safe  everywhere.  In  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  there  was  no  more  danger  than 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  And  it  would  be  far 
better  that  our  ships  should  remain  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  that  the  money  might  be 
spent  at  home  and  not  abroad.  If  they  were 
not  to  remain  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  let  them 
be  distributed,  according  to  the  idea  of  distrib- 
uting offices,  to  the  seaboard  towns,  that  every 
one  may  have  his  share.  There  was  no  more 
necessity  for  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  protect  our 
commerce.  There  was  no  necessity,  in  a  peace 
point  of  view,  or  a  war  point  of  view,  for 
doubling  our  navy,  as  now  proposed  by  this 
bill.  He  would  go  against  it  as  a  war  measure. 
The  motion  which  he  should  make  was,  that 
the  bill  be  postponed  to  some  dav^far  distant 
in  the  session.  Everybody  said  they  would 
not  want  the  vessels  for  some  time,  and  there- 
fore he  saw  no  necessity  for  a  war  measure 
to-day.  If  gentlemen  were  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion he  would  vote  against  the  bill ;  if  they 
were  disposed  to  lay  it  over  for  a  few  months, 
to  see  what  will  turn  up,  he  had  no  objection. 
Mr.  B.  (at  the  sugrgestion  of  several  Senators) 
moved  that  the  bill  be  postponed  until  the  first 
Monday  in  May. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  f Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  chair,)  ana  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  of  notice. 

Mr.  Douglas,  (chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories,)  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor 
from  yesterday,  addressed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Had  a  foreigner  heen  present 
during  the  progress  of  our  proceedings  and 
listened  to  the  debate  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  House  upon  the  pending  question,  he  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
gravely  discussing  the  propriety  and  policy  of 
a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken  in  opposition  to  giv- 
ing the  notice  have  almost  invariably  placed 
their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
hostile  measure,  and  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  They  have  denounced  those  of  us 
who  advocate  the  notice  as  the  war  party,  and 
then  they  have  been  eloquent  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  they  have 
drawn  frightful  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
Sir,  I  am  unable  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
these  gentlemen,  that  the  convention  of  1818 
was  a  substitute  for  war,  and  that  its  annulment 
would  be  the  dissolution  of  the  amicable  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  I 
do  not  understand  such  to  be  the  object,  or 
the  effect,  or  the  history  of  that  measure.  If 
gentlemen  will  but  reflect  for  a  moment,  they 
will  find  that  the  convention  of  1818,  which, 
renewed  by  the  convention  of  1827,  we  now 
propose  to  terminate,  was  entered  into  more 
than  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
at  a  time  when  this  country  was  at  peace  with 
the  whole  world,  and  when  there  was  not  even 
a  cloud  to  darken  our  national  horizon — when 
there  was  neither  wars,  nor  the  fears,  nor  the 
panics  of  war.  It  was  a  mere  peace  measure 
— a  rcgalation  for  the  government  of  certdn 
interests  between  the  citizens  of  the  two  coun- 
tries without  having  any  reference  to  war  or 
relation  at  all  to  war.  The  treaty  itself  shows 
that  such  was  its  object ;  and  it  shows  another 
fact,  which  is  more  important  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  which  is,  that  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  or  convention  never  intended  that  it 
should  be  a  permanent  measure  in  regard  to 
that  country.  First,  the  convention  of  1818, 
by  its  own  terms,  was  to  terminate  in  ten  years 
from  its  date,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  of 
course  the  two  parties  would  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  respect  to 
their  rights  as  they  did  before  it  was  formed. 
Then,  suppose  the  treaty  of  1818  had  been 
suffered  to  expire  by  its  own  termination  in 
1828, 1  ask  gentlemen  whether  the  two  countries 
would  then  have  been  at  war  with  each  other  ? 
Or  would  they  not,  in  other  words,  have  been 
in  a  state  of  peace,  with  their  rights  situated 


precisely  as  they  were  before  that  oonventioa 
was  formed,  and  as  they  would  have  been  if 
that  convention  had  never  been  entered  into  ! 
But,  sir,  unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  (and  I 
say  this  in  no  terms  of  reproach,)— unfortu- 
nately by  the  treaty  of  1827,  that  convention 
was  continued  in  force  indefinitely,  with  the 
right  to  either  party  to  terminate  it  whenever 
either  should  thmJc  it  for  their  interest  to  annul 
it  And,  sir,  that  clause  for  its  termination 
was  put  into  that  convention  for  the  very  reascm 
that  the  two  powers  saw  at  the  time  that  the 
convention  was  intended  for  the  regulation  of 
a  country  and  of  interests  which  would  undeigo 
rapid  changes,  and  that  that  country  and  those 
interests  would  require  such  changes  for  their 
government  as  the  condition  of  that  country 
and  of  those  interests  themselves  underw^it. 
They  foresaw  these  changes  which  were  to 
take  place,  and  they  therefore  made  provision 
for  the  termination  of  this  treaty  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  either  party,  it  should  fidl  to 
be  beneficial  to  either  country. 

We  now  propose,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  notice  for  the  termination  of  that 
treaty  of  1827,  which  continued  in  force  the  con- 
vention of  1818 ;  and  we  are  met  by  the  declara- 
tion that  this  notice  is  a  hostile  movement — that 
it  is  a  wwr  meoiure — that  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  by  this  country  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  hence  we  are  called  upon  to  pause 
and  reflect  before  we  make  this  movement, 
which  may  bring  the  thunders  of  the  British 
fleet  and  of  the  British  army  to  our  shores ;  and 
appeals  are  made  to  our  fears  in  order  to  deter 
us  from  adopting  this  measure.  Sir,  I  know 
not  whether  the  giving  this  notice  and  the 
-annulment  of  the  treaty  may  lead  to  war  or 
not ;  I  know  not  whether  war  will  be  the  re- 
sult. But,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  do 
know — and  a  thing  which  is  far  more  impor- 
tant in  the  decision  of  this  Question  than  the 
other — ^and  that  one  thing  is  this:  that  the 
giving  of  this  notice  will  afford  no  just  cause 
of  war.  It  is  immateriaf  with  reference  to 
influencing  our  decision  of  this  question, 
whether  war  is  to  be  the  consequence  or  not ; 
but  it  18  important  for  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  act  we  are  about  to  perform  will  give  good 
ground  of  offence— just  cause  of  war.  If  it 
will,  we  ought  to  pause  and  consider  well  be- 
fore we  proceed.  But  if  it  give  no  just  cause 
of  war,  it  is  no  argument  that  Gi:reat  Britain 
will  choose  to  make  it  a  cause  of  war. 

Then  let  me  inquire  of  gentlemen,  what 
treaty  stipulation  does  this  notice  violate  ?  What 
principle  of  the  two  nations  does  it  infringe ! 
What  established  right  does  it  invade!  I 
apprehend  no  gentleman  will  attempt  to  point 
out  the  right,  the  treaty,  or  the  law,  to  be 
violated  by  it.  What  cause  of  offence,  then^  I 
ask,  does  it  afford  ?  None  at  all.  The  giving 
this  notice  is  an  exercise  of  the  right  secured 
by  the  treaty  itself.  It  is  the  execution  of  the 
very  treaty.  And  will  it  be  said  that  the 
carrying  that  treaty  into  effect,  in  the  mode 
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prescribed  by  its  own  terma,  will  be  a  cause 
of  war  ?  No,  sir ;  no  gentleman  will  pretend, 
in  this  argument,  that  the  giving  this  notice  is 
a  cause  of  war.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  it  will 
lead  to  war  " — yes,  "  lead  to  war — ^and  there- 
fore the  notice  ought  not  to  be  given.^' 

Having,  as  I  think,  shown  by  a  reference  to 
the  treaty  that  we  have  the  right  to  give  the 
notice  as  a  peaceful  remedy,  I  now  propose  to 
inquire,  for  a  moment,  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  that  notice,  not  only  upon  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  but  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties  to  each  other. 

Sir,  when  the  notice  shall  have  been  given, 
and  when  the  convention  shall  have  been  ter- 
minated, the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
will  occupy  the  same  relative  position  to  each 
other  that  they  occupied  before  the  convention 
of  1818  was  entered  mto.    What  was  that  po- 
sition ?    A  position,  sir,  of  profound  peace.    It 
was  not  a  state  of  war,  but  a  position  of  pro- 
found peace  towards  each  otner.    But  what 
will  be  the  rights  of  the  United  States  then  ? 
The  rights  then  will  be  these:  The  United 
States  will  be  entitled  to  the  actual  exclusive 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  will  be  entitled  to  continue  in  possession  of 
tliat  valley  while  treating  of  the  question  of 
title.    I  wish  gentlemen  to  understand  me  in 
this  position.    The  effect  of  giving  this  notice 
will  be  to  give  to  the  United  States  the  unde- 
niable right  to  the  exlusive  possession  of  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  right  to 
liold  that  possession  while  treating  of  the  title. 
Sir,  that  right  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.    If  gentlemen  will  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  history  of  this  question,  they  will  find 
that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that, 
during  that  war,  it  was  captured  by  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  by  the  treaty  of  peace  it  was 
provided  that  all  countries  captured  by  Great 
britain  should  be  restored  to  us.    I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
In  it,  it  was  agreed  that  ^*  all  territory,  places, 
and  possessions,  whatsoever,  taken  by  either 
party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which 
may  be  taken  after  the  signing  the  treaty,  ex- 
cepting only  the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned, 
[in  the  Bav  of  Fnndy,]  shall  be  restored  with- 
out delay." 

The  treaty  of  peace  then  provided  for  the 
restoration  of  all  places,  possessions,  or  terri- 
tories captured  by  either  party.  Sir,  as  quick 
as  that  treaty  was  ratified  and  published  to 
the  world,  the  American  Government  demanded 
of  Great  Britain  the  restoration  of  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty.  What  did  Great  Britain  do  ?  She  ob- 
jected ;  she  set  up  a  claim  to  that  country ;  she 
said  it  was  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  But, 
sir,  you  find  by  examining  the  negotiation  at 
that  time,  that  notwithstanding  all  her  objec- 
tions, when  Mr.  Rush  replied  to  them,  that  by 
the  treat/  we  were  entitled  to  the  full  posses- 


sion, or  repossession,  Qn  his  own  language,)  she 
admitted  that  right,  and  she  acknowledged  that 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
were  entitled  to  the  actual,  the  full  repossession 
of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  we  had 
the  right  to  remain  in  possession  while  negoti- 
ating of  the  title.  Yes;  Great  Britain  not 
only  made  that  acknowledgment,  but  she  sent 
her  fleet  armed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  she  took 
on  board  tlie  United  States  agent,  and  there 
actttally  surrendered  up  the  country  to  the 
United  States  in  conformity  with  the  treaty. 
Sir,  I  propose  now  to  read  that  surrender,  that 
the  House  may  understand  what  are  our  rights 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  British  Government  herself. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the 
acknowledgment — the  certificate  of  surrender 
by  the  British  Government  of  the  settlement 
of  Fort  George  on  the  Columbia  River  in  pur- 
suance of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  That  surrender 
refers  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
as  the  clause  of  the  treaty  under  which  that 
surrender  was  made.  The  first  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  provides  for  the  full  restoration 
without  delay  of  any  country  captured  during 
the  war.  Then,  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance 
of  that  treaty,  did  surrender  the  settlement  of 
Fort  George  in  the  Columbia  valley.  That 
settlement  was  not  merely  a  fort ;  not  merely 
a  fort  was  surrendered,  but  the  settlement  com- 
prising Astoria  and  several  other  posts,  and 
that  settlement  commanding  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River.  It  was,  then,  the 
vaUey  of  the  Columbia  that  was  surrendered 
by  the  British  Government,  which  Government 
then  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  American 
Government  ^*  to  be  reinstated,  and  to  be  the 
party  in  possession  while  treating  on  the  ques- 
tion of  title." 

That  was  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
parties  prior  to  entering  into  the  treaty  of  joint 
occupation — the  United  States  in  possession, 
Great  Britain  setting  up  a  claim,  but  acknowl- 
edging on  r  right  to  the  possession  while  abjudi- 
cating the  claims  of  the  respective  parties. 
That  would  have  been  our  right  had  it  not  been 
for  that  treaty.  That  treaty  suspends  that 
right ;  but  it  provides  that  nothing  in  it  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  rights  of 
either  party.  Hence,  if  you  terminate  the 
treaty,  if  you  annul  the  treaty,  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  exclusive  possession  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  is  revived,  and  Great  Britain 
cannot — dare  not — resist  the  restitution  of 
that  valley.  It  is  no  cause  of  war — no  war 
movement.  It  is  carrying  into  effect  our  treaty 
stipulations ;  and  the  effect  of  giving  this  notice 
will  be  to  snspend  the  joint  occupancy,  to  re- 
store possession  to  us ;  and  when  in  possession, 
we  will  be  ready  to  treat  upon  the  title,  and 
not  till  then.  Is  it,  then,  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence which  party  is  in  possession  while 
treating  upon  the  title  ?  Carry  on  the  nego- 
tiation now,  leave  the  treaty  of  joint  occupa- 
tion in  force,  and  Great  Britain  is  the  party  in 
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possession ;  bnt  give  this  notice,  terminate  the 
treaty,  and  the  United  States  will  be  the  party 
in  .possession.  Then,  can  you  say  that  there  is 
no  object  in  giving  this  notice?  The  object  is 
simply  as  to  who  shall  have  the  peaceable  ri^ht 
to  the  unmolested  possession  while  negotiatmg 
on  the  title ;  and  if  negotiations  should  com- 
mence and  should  be  terminated  because  no 
ground  can  be  foand  on  which  the  parties  can 
agree,  is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether 
we  are  in  poHsession,  peaceable  possession,  pos- 
session by  actual  surrender,  or  whether  Great 
Britain  shall  be  in  possession,  and  we  have  to 
turn  her  out  ?  But  gentlemen  may  say  that 
Great  Britain  will  never  acknowledge  this  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  United  States  to^  the  posses- 
sion of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia'  before  the 
question  is  settled.  In  reply  to  this,  I  say  that 
Great  Britain  has  acknowledged  that  right; 
and  that  she  has  not  only  acknowledged  it  in 
words,  but  by  a  solemn  act,  that  must  stand 
prominent  in  the  history  of  that  Government ; 
so  long  as  that  history  shall  exist,  she  has 
estopped  herself  from  denying  our  right  to  the 

Eossession.  She  has  once  acknowledged  it,  and 
as  once  restored  possession  under  that  ac- 
knowledgment. Can  she  refuse  again  to  make 
a  similar  restoration,  when  the  parties  in 
respect  of  their  rights,  are  similarly  situated  ? 
If  she  does  refuse  to  make  that  restoration 
when  the  notice  shall  have  been  given  and 
shall  have  expired,  she  will  have  to  violate  her 
solemn  treaty  stipulations ;  she  will  become  the 
aggressor ;  she  will  be  violating  her  plighted 
faith  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world ;  and 
she  dare  not  take  the  responsibility  of  sach  an 
act  of  perfidy  and  bad  faith  after  she  herself 
has  once  acknowledged  her  obligations  by  per- 
forming the  same  act  of  surrender. 

Hence  I  insist  that  the  notice  is  the  rightful 
remedy,  that  it  is  the  peaceable  remedy,  that 
it  is  the  only  peaceable  remedy  by  which  we 
can  get  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia. It  is  the  only  one ;  and  any  man  who  re- 
fuses to  go  for  this  peaceful  remedy,  must 
either  avow  himself  against  the  possession  of 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  or  he  must  avow 
himself  in  favor  of  toor  as  a  substitute  for  this 
peaceful  remedy. 

Gentlemen  who  oppose  giving  the  notice  say 
that  they  are  for  getting  possession.  But  how 
getting  possession  ?  Why  they  are  for  contin- 
uing the  treaty  of  joint  occupation  in  force, 
and  then  for  stealing  possession  in  violation  of 
that  treaty  of  joint  occupation.  Yes ;  they  are 
for  adopting  the  high,  the  chivalrous  course  of 
stealing  into  that  country  under  a  treaty  of 
joint  occupation,  and  then  seizing  it  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  itself.  Will  that  not  lead  to 
war  ?  Is  that  the  peaceful  remedy  ?  Will 
not  that  wound  the  pride  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ?  Sir,  I  aver  that  the  attempt  to  carry 
that  policy  out  leads  inevitably  to  war ;  and 
not  only  to  war,  but  it  puts  us  on  the  wrong 
side.  It  convicts  our  Government  of  an  act 
of  duplicity  and  perfidy.    It  arrays  the  whole  | 


civilized  world  against  us,  and  renders  us  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  that  we  are  faithless  and 
dishonorable.  But  if  we  rely  on  the  treaty 
stipulations  of  the  country — if  we  stand  high 
on  our  undeniable  rights,  and  give  the  notice 
according  to  the  treaty,  and  demand  possession 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  insist  upon  it — if 
we  require  the  surrender,  as  we  have  done  once 
before— then^  sir,  we  get  peaceful  possession  of 
that  country ;  ^nd  when  in  peaceful  possession, 
we  can  then  stand  on  high  ground  and  say  to 
Great  Britain,  ^'  Certainly  we  deprecate  war ; 
we  are  ready  to  negotiate,  ana  are  willing 
you  should  take  your  own  time  to  bring  that 
negotiation  to  a  determination.  Ton  may  do 
it  with. all  the  care,  with  all  the  deliberation 
you  may  desire ;  and  you  can  take  your  own 
time  to  terminate  it.^'  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
we  are  in.  possession,  with  the  acknowled^;ed 
right  of  possession,  until  we  arrive  at  an  amica* 
ble  adjustment. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  onr  rights  under  the 
convention  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  and 
such  the  reason  which  should  impel  na  to  pur- 
sue those  rights  strictly,  and  not  be  guilty  of 
any  violation  of.  right  which  would  put  us  in 
the  wrong.  Sir,  when  we  shall  have  recovered 
the  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
under  this  peaceful  remedy,  and  our  people 
shall  be  there  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  their  settlements  spreading  both 
on  the  north  as  well  as  the  south  side  of  that 
river,  and  upon  all  its  dififerent  branches  and 
tributaries — (while  these  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  title  are  proceeding,  we  find 
that  our  interests  are  not  only  becoming  more 
important,  but  that  our  power  is  becoming 
swelled  and  tripled,  and  that,  too,  by  a  fair, 
straightforward,  honorable  course  of  proceed- 
in^>~Great  Britain  will  discover  then  that  it 
is  impossible  to  turn  us  out  of  that  valley,  even 
if  she  should  try.  She  will  see  then  that  this 
people  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
rights ;  and  she  wiU  that  moment  relinquish  aU 
claim  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

But  I  choose  to  be  frank  and  candid  in  the 
declaration  of  my  sentiments  on  this  question. 
For  one,  I  never  will  be  satisfied  with  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  nor  with  49"*,  nor  with  54^ 
40' ;  nor  will  I  be,  while  Great  Britiun  shaE 
hold  possession  of  one  acre  on  the  norih-west 
coast  of  America.  And,  sir,  I  will  never  agree 
to  any  arrangement  that  shall  recognize  her 
right  to  one  inch  of  soil  upon  the  north- west 
coast ;  and  for  this  simple  reason :  Great  Brit- 
ain never  did  own,  she  never  did  have  a  valid 
title  to  one  inch  of  that  country.  The  question 
was  only  one  of  dispute  between  Russia,  Spaio, 
and  the  United  States.  England  never  had  a 
title  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  always  held  that  England  had  no  title 
to  it.  In  1826,  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  despatches  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  said :  ^*  It  is  not  conceived  that 
the  British  Government  can  make#  out  even  a 
colorable  title  to  any  part  of  the  north-west 
ooast.^'    Not  that  she  could  not  make  out  a 
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title ;  not  that  she  could  not  make  out  an  in- 
contit)vertible  title;  bat  that  she  conld  not 
make  out  a  colorable  title — ^not  a  shadow  of 
a  title — not  so  much  of  a  shadow  as  would 
ffive  coloring  to  the  transaction.  That  was  the 
aoctrine  of  our  GoTcrnment  twenty  years  ago. 
That  title  has  undergone  no  changes  since,  for 
the  joint  occupation  has  been  in  force ;  and  the 
treaty  of  joint  occupation  provided  that  the 
rights  of  neither  party  should  be  affected  or 
impaired  thereby.  Our  Goyemment  has  held 
ever  since  that  our  title  is  clear  and  unquestion- 
able. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  history  of 
that  title.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  various 
modes  by  which  title  to  an  unoccupied  country 
may  be  acquired ;  nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  trace  the  devious  course  of  diplomacy  and 
di.'^covery  upon  that  coast  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  question 
of  title  upon  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  between  the  accredited  agents  of  the  two 
Governments,  and  invite  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  the  civilized  world  upon  that  title  as 
shown  by  the  two  Governments  themselves. 
I  will  only  say  that  we  do  hold  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  in  our  own  right  by  virtue  of 
discovery,  exploration,  and  occupation,  and 
that  we  have  a  treaty-right  in  addition  through 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  treaty.  In  olden 
times,  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  extended,  by  virtue  of  their  charters,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  1768 
the  Mississippi  was  fixed  as  the  irrevocable 
boundary  between  the  French  and  English 
possessions  in  North  America,  and  En^and 
relinquished  her  claims  upon  this  continent 
west  of  that  river  to  France;  France  trans- 
ferred them  to  Spain ;  and,  by  the  treaties  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  Spanish  title,  the 
French  claim,  and  the  British  pretensions,  were 
all  united  and  vested  in  the  United  States,  and 
added  to  our  title  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
by  discovery.  Sir,  that  Spanish  title,  extin- 
guishing the  English  and  French  title,  was  valid 
irom  Galifomia  to  the  Russian  possessions.  It 
is  true  that  it  remained  a  question  of  dispute 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  to 
where  the  northern  boundary  was,  but  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  Spanish  title,  by  discovery, 
extended  as  far  north  as  Mount  St.  Elias,  in 
latitude  61  "* ;  and  it  is  indisputable  that  our 
title  now  is  valid  to  that  mountain,  unless  we 
have  surrendered  it  by  subsequent  treaty  stipu- 
lations. The  joint  occupancy,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged, did  not  surrender  it.  The  only  treaty, 
then,  which  it  is  pretended  can  surrender  it  at 
all,  is  the  treaty  with  Russia  in  1824.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  but 
I  will  invite  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the 
fact,  which  they  will  find,  by  examination,  that 
the  treaty  with  Russia  fixing  the  boundary  at 
54*  40'  is  not  a  treaty  of  boundary,  not  a  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  territorial  limits,  but  a 
treaty  of  navigation  and  trade  with  the  Indians 
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precisely  the  same  as  the  Nootka  Bound  treaty 
— almost  word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter, 
the  Nootka  Sound  treaty  repeated;  and  any 
man  who  believes  theNootka  Sound  treaty  not 
binding,  is  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  a  right  to  give  this  notice,  and  to  termi- 
nate the  treaty  with  Russia,  fixing  the  boun- 
dary of  64°  40'  any  day  we  please^  I  do  not 
now  intend  to  raise  that  question,  but  I  would 
do  no  act  which  will  compromise  our  rights  in 
fhture  for  the  purpose,  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  assert  that  claim,  to  keep  Great  Britain  off 
the  north-west  coast ;  then,  I  say,  I  will  raise 
it,  and  I  can  demonstrate  our  rights  beyond 
that  line,  and  far  enough  to  exclude  Great 
Britain  from  that  coast 

Sir,  the  value  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  miles  upon 
the  coast,  whether  it  shall  terminate  at  40",  or 
at  54**  40',  or  reach  to  61''  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  country  nor  the  quality  of  the  soil.  It 
is  true,  that  consideration  is  not  unworthy  of 
attention;  but  the  great  point  at  issue,  the 
great  struggle  between  ns  and  Great  Britain, 
is  for  the  freedom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the 
trade  of  China  and  of  Japan,  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  for  the  maritime  ascendency  on  all  these 
waters.  That  is  the  great  point  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  and  the  settlement 
of  this  Oregon  question  involves  all  these  in- 
terests. And  in  order  to  maintain  these  inter- 
ests, and  secure  all  the  benefits  resulting  from 
them,  we  must  not  only  go  to  64°  40',  but  we 
have  got  to  exclude  Great  Britain  from  the  coast 
in  ioto. 

Our  Spanish  title  is  valid  enough,  it  is  broad 
enough,  and  long  enough,  to  cover  the  whole 
country  and  accomplish  that  object.  Sir,  I  do 
not  purpose  to  argue  the  Spanish  title.  There 
is  another  principle  which  has  been  advanced 
by  this  Government  as  the  settled  policy  of  this 
country,  which  is  sufiScient  for  my  purpose  to 
settle  this  whole  qutetion.  I  allude  to  the 
memorable  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that 
**  the  American  continents  are  henceforth  not 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni- 
zation by  any  European  powei,**  and  to  the 
repetition  of  that  declaration  by  Mr.  Polk,  to 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  gentlemen — ^^that  it  should  be  distinctly 
announced  to  the  world  as  our  settled  policy, 
that  no  future  European  colony  or  dominion 
shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted,  or  estab^ 
lished  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent.^' Sir,  when  I  saw  that  declaration  in 
the  President's  Message,  I  was  wUling  to  for- 
give him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 
offer  of  the  49th  parallel  in  August  last — ^when 
I  saw  that  he  withdrew  that  proposition,  after 
it  had  been  rudely  rejected  by  England,  that 
he  asserted  our  title  to  the  whole  countiy,  that 
he  recommended  the  notice,  the  extension  of 
our  laws,  the  establishment  of  forts,  the  raising 
of  mounted  men,  the  establishment  of  mau 
lineS)  and,  what  was  better  than  all,  that  he 
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laid  down  the  great  American  principle,  that 
it  "  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the  worid 
as  onr  settled  policy,  that  no  future  European 
colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be 
planted  or  established  on  any  part  of  the  North 
American  continent.^'  To  what  did  the  Presi- 
dent refer  in  this  declaration  ?  Why,  he  says 
he  refers  to  the  "  North  American  continent." 
What  part  of  it?  Certainly  not  Mexico  or 
California,  for*they  are  not  European  colonies. 
Certainly  not  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
Brunswick,  for  they  are  old  colonies  long  since 
established;  and  the  President  says  that '*  the 
existing  rights  of  every  European  nation  should 
be  respected."  Certainly  not  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company ;  if  he  did,  it  would  then  extend  the 
principle  a  little  further,  or  to  the  Hudson  Bay, 
as  well  as  to  Oregon.  To  what  did  he  refer  ? 
Why,  evidently  to  that  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  now  remains  vacant 
and  unoccupied ;  for  he  says  ^^  that  no  future 
European  colony"  shall  be  planted,  with  our 
consent,  on  any  part  of  the  North  American 
continent  If  he  had  referred  to  the  old  colo- 
nies, he  would  not  have  spoken  of  ^'  future  " 
ones;  if  he  had  referred  to  those  long  since 
planted,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  colonies 
hereofter  to  be  planted.  He,  then,  referred  to 
the  vacant  and  unoccupied  part  of  North 
America ;  and  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  that  vacant  and  unoccupied  part  in  reference 
to  which  he  says  ^^  no  future  European  colony 
or  dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted 
or  established"  there,  or  on  our  north-west 
coast.  And  here  let  me  remark  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  equivocation,  for  evading  the 
position,  because  England  has  now  no  colony 
on  the  north-west  coast.  She  says  she  has  no 
colony  there.  If  you  look  into  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment extending  her  laws  there,  you  will  see 
she  uses  very  emphatic  language.  She  says  it 
is  an  Indian  country. 

[Mr.  D.  read  the  extract  from  the  act  of  Par- 
liament referred  to.]      * 

Tes ;  she  then  spoke,  when  she  extended  her 
laws  over  Oregon,  of  it  as  being  an  Indian  ter- 
ritory not  within  the  Canadas,  not  within  the 
Hudson  Bay  jSompany^s  iurisdiction,  and  not 
within  any  of  the  Britisn  colonies  in  North 
America ;  and  this  is  the  very  section  of  coun- 
try to  which  Mr.  Polk  refers  when  he  says  that 
"  no  future  European  colony  or  dominion  shall, 
with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  established  on 
any  part  of  the  North  American  continent." 
Now,  suppose  you  formed  a  treaty  on  the  line 
of  49°,  and  establish  that  as  the  boundary ;  is 
that  not  giving  "  our  consent "  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  colony  on  our  continent? 
Suppose  you  agree  to  54"  40'  do  you  not  there- 
by give  **our  consent "  to  the  establishment  of 
a  "  future  European  colony  "  north  of  that  line, 
and  yet  upon  the  North  American  continent  ? 
Clearly,  sir.  Any  treaty  of  boundary  on  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon  would  be  an  act,  a 
solemn  act  of  *^  consent "  by  this  Government 
;to  the  establishment   of  a  future  European 


colony  on  this  continent.    But  the  President 
has  announced  distinctly  to  the  world,  as  our 
settled  policy,  that  that  consent  cannot  be  given. 
Sir,  he  who  knows  l^e  character  of  the  man 
— he  who  knows  the  stem   integrity  of  hia 
political  character — ^he  who  knows  the  con- 
sistency of  his  whole  public  life — ^he  who  knows 
his  fidelity  to  his  principles,  must  know  that^ 
during  his  four  years,  this  *^ settled  policy^ 
will  not  be  unsettled  by  him.    Sir,  he  is  not 
the  man  to  put  the  distinct  declaration  forth 
to  the  world  in  the  name  of  his  Government  of 
a  settled  policy,  and  then  to  sneak  back  from 
it,  to  violate  it,  to  disgrace  himself  and  hia 
nation,  during  that  very  presidential  term  m 
which  he  gave  the  notice.    Then,  I  say,  that 
during  these  four  years,  it  is  a  settled,  irrevo- 
cably settled  question,  that  no  treaty  fixing  a 
boundary  for  the  northern  part  of  Oregon  can 
be  made.    Sir,  the  making  of  any  treaty  fixing 
a  boundary,  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of 
the  very  principle  the  President  has  put  forth 
in  his  Message.    Bearing  this  point  in  mind, 
gentlemen  will  easily  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  President  in  all  his  recommendations — 
when  he  said  that  no  compromise  of  this  ques- 
tion could  be  made  whicn  the  United  States 
ought  to  accept — when  he  said  that  he  reas- 
serted our  claim  to  the  whole  continent,  and 
maintained  it  by  irrefragable  facts  and  argu- 
ments— when  he  said  that  the  notice  must  be 
given,  and  the  exclusive  possession  regained — 
when  he  said  our  laws  must  be  extended  there 
— ^when  he  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
time  would  have  arrived  when  we  must  either 
maintain    our   dium  or   abandon  the  whole 
of  it. 

But  gentlemen  say  we  must  not  assert  this 
broad  doctrine— this  principle  of  American  in- 
dependence of  all  European  crowns — becanae 
they  say  it  will  lead  to  war.  Well,  sir,  as  I 
before  remarked,  I  know  not  whether  it  will 
produce  war  or  not ;  I  care  not  whether  it  will 
produce  war,  so  far  as  it  will  have  an  inflaenoe 
upon  our  action ;  although  I  am  not  for  war,  I 

{irefer  war  to  the  abandonment  of  duty  and 
lonor.  Did  our  forefathers  abandon  their  re- 
sistance to  the  stamp  act  because  it  would  lead 
to  war  ?  There  was  a  panic  party  in  the  coun- 
try then  as  now — a  peace  party ;  but  they  did 
not  abandon  their  resistance,  nor  did  they 
abandon  the  declaration  of  independence,  Im^ 
cause  it  would  lead  to  war.  They  only  stopped 
to  inquire  as  to  the  question  of  right :  **  Does 
our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country  reqaire 
us  to  do  it  ?  and  if  so,  we  will  do  it  at  the  haz- 
ard of  life,  property,  and  sacred  honor."  That 
was  the  principle  that  animated  them. 

Sir,  at  a  later  period  the  States  of  this  coun- 
try did  not  abandon  the  embargo  because  it 
would  lead  to  war.  They  did  not  relinquish 
their  opposition  to  the  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  because  it  would  lead  to  war.  At 
a  later. date  they  did  not  falter  on  the  French 
indemnity  because  it  would  lead  to  war ;  nor 
upon  the  right  of  search,  nor  at  a  still  later  day 
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on  the  Texas  annexation.  Sir,  the  war  argu- 
ment, the  war  panic — that  stereotyped  argu- 
ment of  a]l  men  that  predicate  their  action  upon 
the  timidity  of  the  people — their  war  argument 
was  used  then  as  it  is  now.  The  only  question, 
then,  for  us  to  determine,  is,  as  our  forefathers 
did,  Is  this  policy  right  9  Have  we  the  right 
to  maintain  it  ?  If  we  have  the  right,  it  is  our 
duty  to  maintain  it  at  the  hazard  of  war :  1st, 
sir,  in  demanding  and  obtaining  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  vaSey  of  the  Oolnmbia  River,  as 
a  peace-measure  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent ; 
2d,  in  refraining  from  all  and  any  negotiation 
about  title  until  our  possession  shaU  be  re- 
stored ;  and  ddly,  in  maintaining  this  position 
of  undying,  unyielding  opposition  to  any  future 
European  colonization  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Do  this  firmly,  boldly,  unitedly,  and 
let  the  consequences,  sir,  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Sir,  I  have  one  word  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  arbitration,  as  I  had  the  fortune  at  an  early 
part  of  the  session  to  introduce  a  resolution 
against  arbitration.  I  announced  my  opposi- 
tion to  arbitration  then.  Why?  Because  I 
believe  that  the  American  people,  being  a  pe- 
culiar people,  with  a  peculiar  system  of  govern- 
ment unlike  that  of  the  balance  of  the  world, 
which  excites  the  prejudices  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  against  us,  it  would  be  un- 
safe trusting  our  rights  in  their  hands.  But, 
say  gentlemen,  "  we  dare  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world,  refuse  arbitration." 

But  did  not  Great  Britain  refuse  arbitration 
with  Spain  in  regard  to  this  same  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory in  1790?  Again :  Did  not  our  Govem- 
met  refuse  arbitration  in  1815,  as  to  the  point 
whether  Great  Britain  should  restore  us  pos- 
session under  the  treaty  of  Ghent?  Yes; 
England  refused  it  in  1790,  and  then  offered  it 
in  1815,  and  we  refused.  Can  it  be  said,  after 
these  two  refusals  by  the  two  Governments, 
that  we  cannot  hereafter  refuse  arbitration? 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  D.  proceeded  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 
importance  of  Oregon,  and  in  relation  to  the 
aggressions  of  England,  and  he  had  done.  He 
had  already  remarked  that  the  great  issue  de- 
pending on  this  Oregon  question  was  the  right 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  century  to 
s^ize  upon  every  strong  point,  maritime  and 
military,  over  the  whole  world ;  and  it  has 
been  the  means  by  which  she  has  maintained 
her  ascendency.  Her  own  insulated  position 
and  her  geographical  location  naturally  control 
the  trade  of  the  Baltic  and  of  northern  Europe. 
By  her  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Isles, 
she  controls  the  trade  of  southern  Europe,  of 
northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia,  and  con- 
verts the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  a  British  lake. 
By  her  possession  of  St.  Helena,  she  commands 
the  African  coast.  By  her  Falkland  Isles  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  guards  the  only 
navigable  avenues  to  the  Indies.  By  her  pos- 
sessions of  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Jsova 


Scotia,  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  Bermudas,  she 
stretches  almost  around  the  United  States, 
prescribing  limits  to  our  improvements  ana 
growth,  and  dictating  terms  to  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  She  has  already  stretched 
her  military  network  nearly  around  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  and  has  innumerable 
fortified  islands  on  the  Pacific — each  island  a 
British  garrison,  dictating  term^  to  commerce, 
and  allowing  no  ship  to  sail  or  flag  to  wave, 
except  at  the  dictation  of  a  British  governor 
or  a  British  fleet.  This  system  of  British  policy 
is  now  progressing.  She  has  got  almost  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  Atlantic,  and  now  is  en- 
deavoring to  get  a  like  preponderance  in  the 
Pacific.  But  by  this  Oregon  Territory  you 
open  an  overland  communication  to  China — ^a 
route  that  can  be  run  in  half  the  time,  and  by 
which  we  can  reach  the  East  Indies  and  all  the 
islands  of  that  ocean  through  Oregon,  across 
the  mountains — and  you  destroy  her  Whole 
policy,  and  her  ascendency  on  the  seas.  But 
this  policy  of  hers  is  only  to  be  carried  out  and 
perfected,  by  having  possession  of  Oregon,  and 
the  maritime  portion  too ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
gentlemen  that  that  maritime  portion  is  north 
of  49°,  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  the  innumerable  islands  of  that 
coast.  Why,  the  maritime  power  of  the  world, 
from  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  on  the  At- 
lantic to  the  islands  in  the  China  seas,  he  need 
not  tell  gentlemen,  is  north  of  49'.  Surrender 
that  line,  and  we  surrender  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Pacific  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  we  make  her  ascendency  complete  over  the 
seas,  and  then  we  should  find  that  it  would  also 
be  complete  upon  the  land. 

These  were  the  considerations  which  lent 
importance  to  the  Oregon  question — ^the  con- 
siderations which  make  Great  Britain,  while 
she  says  that  Oregon  is  a  barren  rock,  a  waste 
desert,  not  worth  having,  so  tenacious,  never- 
theless, that  she  will  not  divide  it,  and  take 
one-half  when  it  is  offered  to  her,  because  she 
wants  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  of  no  importance 
to  her  whether  it  is  a  barren  rock  or  n  fertile 
garden.  What  matter  is  it  to  her  whether  the 
Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  Malta,  St.  Helena,  and 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  are  each  a  barren  rock 
or  a  fertile  garden  ?  They  are  each  and  all 
great  military  and  maritime  stations,  command- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  world,  protecting  and 
supplying  the  navies  of  the  seas.  Give  up  to 
this  power,  which  holds  this  control  over  all 
the  balance  of  the  globe,  this  Oregon  Territory, 
the  key  to  the  Pacific,  with  its  harbors,  its 
islands,  and  its  bays,  and  she  is  in  a  position  to 
hold  in  check  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and 
that,  too,  while  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  reap  all  these  advantages,  and  that  by  pur- 
suing the  peaceful  policy  which  he  advocated, 
by  terminating  this  treaty,  by  gjving  the  notice, 
by  demanding  exclusive  possession  of  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent — 
placing  our  demand  on  the  impregnable  position 
which  she  cannot  refuse — which  she  will  be 
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compelled  to  sun-ender.  When  she  surrenders 
that  she  hreaks  np  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company ;  their  head-quarters 
hroken  up,  their  settlements  will  he  dispersed ; 
an  agricultural  people  will  grow  up ;  the  game 
and  the  furs  will  vanish,  and  we  he  left  in  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  country  hy  the  natural 
progress  of  things,  without  war,  without  force, 
without  violation  of  treaty,  and  without  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  others.  All  these 
things  would  naturally  and  peacefully  fall 
into  our  hands  if  we  would  only  pursue  this 
policy. 


"Wkdotssdat,  Fehmary  4. 
Oregon, 

The  House  a^ain  resolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  UniocL 
(Mr.  TiBBATTS,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair,)  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  notice. 

Mr.  Bell  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  in  favor  of  givinff  the 
notice  in  some  modified  form.  He  did  not 
think,  he  said,  that  a  spirit  of  procrastination 
would  advance  our  interests  or  ultimately  secure 
our  rights  to  the  territory,  which  we  regarded 
as  ours.  He  believed,  with  a  large  number  of 
other  gentlemen,  that  something  ought  to  be 
done ;  but  as  to  what  that  something  was,  h^ 
might  differ  with  others.  But  his  mind  was 
so  clear  that  inaction  was  doing  us  incalculably 
more  harm  than  even  rash  action  could,  that 
he  believed  it  was  time  we  should  assert,  our 
title,  and  terminate  the  convention  of  1827  in 
some  form  or  other.  He  would  not  give  this 
notice  in  a  spirit  of  rashness  or  braggadocio,  as 
if  we  were  disposed  to  bring  upon  ourselves  all 
the  evils  and  hazards  of  war,  but  he  would 
give  it  peaceably  and  calmly.  He  would  take 
such  ground  as,  before  God  and  man,  we  be- 
lieved we  could  maintain,  as  well  by  argument 
as  by  battle  and  the  sword.  As  to  whether 
this  measure  was  a  war  or  a  peace  measure,  he 
believed  it  depended  much  on  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  the  notice  was  given ;  for  pre- 
cisely in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  defiance,  he  believed  it 
would  be  received.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
make  it  a  measure  of  peace  and  not  of  war,  that 
he  would  go  for  it.  He  had  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  except  from  the  tone  in  which 
the  notice  was  proposed  to  be  given.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  he  thought,  questionable  in  its 
character,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  had  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  hero  should  be  a 
reason  for  a  modification  in  some  form  or  other. 
There  were  propositions  enough  before  the  com- 
mittee in  the  shape  of  amendments,  whieh 
would  terminate  this  convention  without  the 
manifestation  of  a  hotile  spirit,  or  a  liability  to 
such  a  charge,  and  he  would  like  to  see  one  of 
those  propositions  adopted. 


Mr.  Chabb  addressed  the  committee  at  some 
length  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  notice  to 
Great  Britain. 

Expressing  the  reluctance  which  he  felt  at 
this  stage  of  the  debate  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  committee,  giving  as  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  floor,  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  his  oonstitaenta, 
and  the  attacks  made  upon  the  South  in  the 
progress  of  the  debate ;  and  premising  that,  in 
case  we  were  to  be  plunged  into  a  war,  the 
South  and  the  North  would,  as  he  trusted,  be 
found  unitedly  coming  np  to  the  vindication  of 
our  national  rights  and  honor,  he  proceeded  to 
give  A  passinff  notice  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
HoLBfBS  and  or  Mr.  Yanoby — ^in  the  course  of 
which  he  yielded  for  explanation  to  the  latter 
gentleman — ^and  more  particularly  to  refer  to  the 
position  taken  by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Ewixo,) 
reading  and  causing  to  be  read  from  that  gen- 
tleman^s  speech  several  extracts,  covering  sev- 
eral points  taken  by  him  in  the  argument  that 
our  title  to  Oregon  is  ^^  doubtful,"  and  com- 
menting upon  the  striking  similarity  of  that 
gentleman's  position  and  those  taken  by  Mr. 
Pakenham  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Buchanan.  ' 

He  then  passed  to  the  question  of  title,  and 
to  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  treaties  on  the  subject  of  the  territory 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  on  the 
part  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  showing  that,  by  our  purchase 
in  1808  of  the  right  of  France,  in  1819  of  that 
of  Spain,  and  our  convention  of  1824  with 
Russia,  we  had  acquired,  and  now  retmned,  the 
sole  and  indisputable  right  from  42"*  to  54^  40' 
— a  right  acknowledged  by  England  in  various 
acts  of  her  own — and  by  her  acquiescence  in 
other  of  the  aforesaid  treaties,  in  which  the 
right  was  claimed  by  other  of  those  powers 
than  herself. 

The  title  then  being  in  ns,  and  having  been 
declared  by  the  Executive  to  be  *^  dear  and 
unquestionable,"  he  was  opposed  to  the  surren- 
der of  any  portion  of  the  territory  up  to  64* 
40',  and  to  the  acceptance,  were  it  now  to  be 
offered  by  Great  Britain,  of  the  line  of  49*" ;  and 
without  knowing,  or  professing  to  know,  the 
views  of  the  President,  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  that  high  functionary  would  not  accept  ik 
He  scouted  the  idea  of  giving  up,  under  aoy 
circumstances,  any  portion  of  the  soil  deariy 
ours ;  and  referred  to  the  history  <^  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  of  ancient  Rome,  in  iUastration 
of  the  fact  that  such  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
any  nation,  was  the  ngnal  for  its  downfall,  and 
an  invitation  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
commence  their  aggressions  upon  her.  If  the 
whole  territory  up  to  64*  40'  could  be  secured, 
and  that  speedily,  by  negotiation,  he  should  be 
willing  to  have  negotiations  again  opened ;  but 
he  was  opposed  to  compromise  or  arbitration, 
and  rather  than  surrenaer  one  inch  south  of 
54''  40',  he  declarred  that  he  would  vote  for  a 
declaration  of  war. 
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In  the  coarse  of  his  remains  Mr.  0.  touched 
npoQ  many  other  incidental  points  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Sbabobn  Jokes  next  obtained  the  floor ; 
and  having  ascertained  from  the  Chairman  that 
a  further  amendment  was  not  now  in  order,  be 
aent  up  the  following,  which  he  gave  notice  he 
should  move  when  in  order,  as  an  addition  to 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs : 

Remdved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  full  reliance  upon  the  discretion,  the  patriot- 
ism, And  the  wisdom  of  the  President,  and  those 
advisers  whom  the  constitution  has  placed  around 
him ;  and  feel  willing,  should  negotiation  be  renew- 
ed, to  submit  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  his 
care,  management,  and  protection,  with  an  entire 
and  abiding  confidence,  that  those  rights,  the  honor 
and  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  will  be  sus- 
tained, defended,  and  protected. 

Mr.  J.  proceeded  to  give  the  reasons  why  he 
should  vote  for  the  resolutions  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  should  ask  this  amendment  to  be  ap- 
pended to  iL  Spain  was  entitled  by  discovery 
to  the  whole  of  Oregon.  It  was  not  a  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  man  that  she  did  first  dis- 
cover the  north-west  coast  of  the  American 
continent,  and,  by  that  discovery,  gave  to  her- 
self the  right  of  settlement.  If  that  right  was 
not  exercised  in  a  reasonable  time,  any  other 
nation  might  make  settlements  there,  and  de- 
prive her  of  the  right  acquired  by  discovery, 
llad  any  other  nation  gone  there  and  made 
settlements,  so  as  to  deprive  Spain  of  that 
right  ?  He  wot  not.  He  did  not  believe  any 
gentleman  could  tell  when  any  other  nation  had 
acquired  a  right  which  would  take  away  from 
Spain  that  right  acquired  by  discovery.  He 
referred  particularly  to  that  part  above  49° ; 
for  he  should  contend  that  the  United  States 
was  the  only  nation  that  had  interfered  with 
this  light  of  discovery,  by  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  valley.  Spain,  then, 
having  acquired  this  right,  by  the  convention 
of  1819  transferred  all  her  right  to  the  United 
States.  But  we  were  told  by  the  British  com- 
missioners that  the  Nootka  Sound  convention 
gave  England  the  right.  In  refutation  of  this 
position,  Mr.  J.  referred  to  the  treaty  of  Great 
firitain  with  France,  in  1763,  by  which  she 
acknowledged  and  irrevocably  gave  up  to 
France  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  to  the  treaty  by.  which,  in  1808,  we  pur- 
chased all  this  right  of  France;  examining 
minutely  the  provisions  and  effects  of  these 
treaties,  and  contending  that  England,  having 
thus  surrendered  all  her  rights,  could  not  now 
set  up  a  claim  to  any  portion  of  that  territory. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  Captain 
Gray  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1792, 
and  to  the  exploration  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  of  that 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  many  of  its  sources ; 
and  he  argued  that  we  had  the  entire  right  to 
the  vidley  of  the  Colombia,  from  all  these  foun- 


dations of  claim.  He  urged  also  that  under  the 
Nootka  Sound  convention,  it  being  only  a  con- 
vention giving  her  the  right  of  trade  and  settle- 
ment, she  could  acquire  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory,  but  was  of  necessity  bound  by 
the  terms  of  that  convention.  He  mentioned, 
in  further  confirmation  of  our  claim,  that  our 
Government  having  these  to  this  territory,  our 
citizens  within  the  last  few  years  had  gone 
there,  not  by  scores,  or  by  hundreds,  but  by 
thousands,  and  now  numbered  eight  or  ten  to 
one  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

Having  demonstrated  our  clear  and  unques- 
tionable right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  gentlemen  on  their  own  ground, 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  little  doubt 
on  one  or  another  part  of  our  title ;  but  he 
asked  if  there  was  any  man  in  this  House  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  we  had  the  better  title  to 
the  whole  territory  ?  If  so,  then  no  other  :na- 
tion  could  set  up  a  claim  to  that  territory,  unless 
England  (in  the  language  of  his  colleague)  was 
the  residuary  legatee  from  Adam  to  all  the 
earth  to  which  no  other  nation  could  show  the 
best  possible  title.  That  had  been  her  language 
to  her  young  daughter ;  but  her  daughter  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  not  under  her  fostering 
care.  [Laughter.]  Gentleman  laughed;  but 
he  said  manhood^  for  she  had  proved  herself  a 
man  in  her  conflicts  with  the  mother  country, 
and  when  our  strength  was  but  three  millions, 
she  had  proved  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  had 
improved  by  contact  with  liberty.  She  had 
shown  the  truth  of  the  sentiment, 

**Tbrfoe  Is  he  armed  that  hath  his  qunrrel  Jost" 

We  had  dared  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
when  we  were  but  three  millions  strong. 
Should  we  now  cower  before  her  when  our 
population  was  twenty  millions  ? 

But  we  were  urged  not  to  give  the  notice ; 
and  we  were  told  of  the  power  and  strength 
of  England — of  her  steamers,  her  line  of  battle 
ships,  and  all  tliat  vast  armament  with  which 
she  rode  over  the  ocean,  and  by  which  she  as- 
sumed to  call  herself  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 
He  (Mr.  J.)  cared  as  little  for  the  strength  of 
England  as  this  House,  at  the  last  session,  cared 
for  the  imbecility  of  Mexico;  and  he  would 
sooner  throw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the 
power  of  bullying  England  than  to  blustering 
impotent  Mexico. 

This  might  be  considered  by  England  a  cause 
of  war ;  but  could  it  be  a  just  cause  of  war  ? 
Let  them  determine  that  question^ and  when 
determined,  it  marked  our  course,  and  we  must 
be  recreant  to  our  duty  if  we  deviated  from 
that  course.  He  argued  that  it  could  not  be 
just  cause  of  war,  inasmuch  as  the  giving  the 
notice  was  but  the  exercise  of  a  right  specially 
•provided  for  by  the  convention  of  1827.  No- 
body would  think  it  a  just  cause  of  war  on  our 
part,  if  she  were  to  exercise  the  same  right,  and 
to  give  us  this  notice.  He  also  thought,  con- 
nected with  this,  that  the  extension  of  our  lawa 
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over  our  citizens  in  that  territory,  as  she  had 
done  over  hers  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  bnilding  forts  for  the  protection  of  onr 
settlements,  as  she  had  done  likewise,  wonld 
not  be  jost  cause  of  war.  If  it  wonld  be,  we 
had  been  derelict  to  our  duty,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Oongress  had  disgraced  itself,  that  it  had 
not  declared  war  on  account  of  these  same  acts 
oil  her  part  long  before  this. 

Bat  we  were  told  that  England  wonld  go  to 
war  thongh  she  had  not  just  canse  of  war ;  that 
she  had  a  large  standing  army,  and  extensive 
navy,  and  tljat  her  armaments  were  to  be  fonnd 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Yes,  (said  Mr.  J.,) 
and  she  has  cause  for  them. 

Mr.  J.  referred  to  the  situation  of  things  in 
India  and  Ireland,  and  argued  that  Great  Britain 
wonld  want  all  her  fleets  and  armies  for  the 
security  of  her  possessions  in  India,  and  in- 
ternal tranquillity  at  home.  She  had  no  force 
to  spare  for  the  conquest  of  any  part  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.  It 
had  been  said  that  we  were  in  a  defenceless 
condition,  and  he  feared  that  we  were  less  pre- 
pared for  war  than  in  1812,  or  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  feared  that  this  was  the  case,  not 
beoanse  we  were  deficient  in  resources,  but  be- 
cause, in  our  own  hearts,  we  feared  the  struggle 
with  England.  Wo  were  told  that  the  British 
Ministry  were  wise  and  sagacious,  and  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  go  to  war.  He  admitted  that 
they  were  far-seeing  and  sagacious  men,  and 
that  they  would  take  a  full  survey  of  the 
question,  not  confining  the  view  to  Oregon,  but 
looking  over  all  their  interests.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  been  called  a  balance-sheet  Minister, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  a  proper  regard  for 
the  sources  of  British  power — ^the  sinews  of 
her  strength. 

He  would  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Great 
Britain  woald  suffer  greater  injury  from  a  war 
than  the  United  States  would.  We  might  be 
very  sure  that  no  war  would  occur  very  soon ; 
for  Great  Britain  wanted  our  cotton.  If  we 
gave  the  notice  now,  she  would  not  declare 
war  upon  us  until  she  had  got  two  more  crops 
of  cotton  to  keep  her  manufactmrers  employed. 
He  did  not  believe  that  England  would  go  to 
war,  except  in  the  last  extremity — not  from 
fear,  for  she  was  bold  and  courageous,  but  be- 
cause she  was  too  wise  to  rush  into  a  war  upon 
a  doubtful  pretension,  and  without  even  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  any  honor  by  it.  Would 
she  hazard  her  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  the  world,  by  a 
war?  Would  she  starve -her  population  and 
increase  her  bloated  pauperism  f  Was  she  pre- 
pared for  that  ?  Was  she  prepared  to  lose  tiie 
vantage  ground  which  she  had  gained  in  the 
civilized  world  ?  A  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States  would  give  her  carrying-trade^ 
to  Europe,  and  she  never  could  recover  it. 

Every  act  of  England  was  directed  to  the 
protection  and  extension  of  her  commerce. 
Gould  she  now  be  prepared  to  ffive  it  up,  after 
having  for  centuries  endeavored  to  establish  it, 


and  having  but  one  rival  at  this  time— t.  e.  the 
United  States  ?    He  (Mr.  J.)  did  not  believe  it 

Was  she  prepared  to  give  up  Ireland?  The 
first  gun  that  was  fired  would  be  a  signal  for 
a  demand  of  the  repeal  of  the  union.  Where 
is  Canada  ?  In  case  of  a  war,  the  battle  would 
be  fought  in  Canada ;  and  Upper  Canada  was 
now  ready  to  strike  for  liberty,  and  separataon 
from  Great  Britain;  and  he  believed  that 
Lower  Canada  was  not  in  a  far  different  situa- 
tion. He  would  not  conquer  Canada,  and  then 
hold  it  by  a  military  force ;  but  if  we  opened 
free  institutions  to  Canada,  she  would  aoon 
ask  for  annexation  to  this  Union.  All  this 
was  well  known  to  England,  and  she  feared  it 
too.  She  knew  that  she  would  seal  her  own 
destruction  by  war,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
greatly  injurious  to  the  United  States.  But 
suppose  that  the  British  statesmen  were  to 
overlook  all  these  considerations  and  dedare  a 
war,  we  were  ready  for  a  contest  ?  He  believed 
that  after  war  was  declared,  there  would  be 
but  one  voice  in  this  country,  from  the  lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those  were  the  sen- 
timents which  animated  us  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which  cheered  the  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  General  Warren,  when  he  yielded  his  life 
for  his  country.. 

Ton  need  not  fear  that  England  will  make 
war ;  and  if  she  does,  you  need  not  apprehend 
any  thing  from  the  result  Spread  only  your 
stars  and  strii>es  to  the  breeze,  and  the  whole 
people  will  rally  around  them.  All  you  have 
to  ao  is  to  act  upon  the  maxim  of  General 
Jackson,  to  demand  nothing  which  is  wrong — 
to  yield  nothing  which  is  right  There  was 
one  memorable  ^t  in  our  history,  that  no  de- 
mands had  ever  been  made  on  our  Gk>vemment 
for  spoliations  on  foreign  powers.  We  had 
never  been  guilty  of  any  injustice  npcm  any 
foreign  nation.  The  flag  of  our  country  must 
ultimately  float  everywhere  over  this  continent 
— ^he  did  not  say  by  destiny,  but  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  people  and  the  diffusion  of  our 
principles.  Our  tree  of  liberty  had  been 
watered  by  the  blood  of  our  sires,  and  had 
sprung  up  to  a  great  height,  and,  with  its 
wide-sprelading  branches,  would  so<»i  over- 
shadow the  land. 

He  had  heard  with  feelings  of  regret  the  ar- 
gument on  this  floor  that  Ensland  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  war.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
ofScious  friendship  which  is  so  frequently  of- 
fered to  induce  persons  upon  any  slight  con- 
troversy to  believe  they  were  in  honcM*  bound 
to  fight.  He  hoped  that  Sir  Robert  Ped  would 
not  hear  of  these  arguments,  or,  that  hearing 
them,  he  would  not  heed  them ;  for  if  he  were 
bound  to  act  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  own  statesmen,  he  must  needs  as- 
sume a  hostile  attitude  towards  us.  If  left  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  sagacity,  and  of  the 
interests  of  England,  he  would  not  go  to  war. 
Let  us  (concluded  Mr.  J.)  see  what  is  our  own 
duty,  and  go  forward  to  dischaige  it,  leaving 
the  consequences  to  the  God  of  batUes. 
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Fbcday,  February  6. 
Oregon, 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MgEat,  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  c(»iBideration  of 
the  ioint  resolution  of  notice.     * 

Mr.  Jevfbbson  Davis  addressed  the  com- 
mittee during  the  hour.  He  knew  not  (he 
sidd)  whether  he  more  regretted  the  time  at 
which  this  discussion  has  oeen  introduced,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted. 
We  were  engaged  in  delicate  and  highly  im- 
portant negotiations  with  Mexico,  the  end  of 
which  we  had  hoped  would  be  an  adjustment 
of  our  boundary  on  terms  the  vast  advantage 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  &, 
sir,  (said  Mr.  D.,)  by  this  ezdting  discussion, 
we  shall  hereafter  find  thiA  we  have  lost  the 
key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  none  who 
hears  me  will  live  long  enough  to  cease  from 
his  regrets  for  the  injury  our  country  has  sus- 
tained. Again,  sir,  a  long  peace  has  served  to 
extend  the  oonds  of  commerce  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  drawing  nations  from  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe  into  friendly  alliance  and 
tnat  mutual  dependence  which  promised  a  last- 
ing x>eace  and  unshackled  commerce.  In  the 
East,  there  appeared  a  rainbow  which  prom- 
ised that  the  waters  of  national  jealousy  and 
proscription  were  about  to  recede  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  free  trade  to 
move  over  the  face  thereof.  But  this,  sir,  is 
a  hope  not  so  universally  cherished  in  this 
House  as  I  could  desire.  We  have  even  been 
told  that  one  of  the  advantages  to  result  from 
war  will  be  emancipation  from  the  manufaotur- 
ers  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

I  hope,  sir,  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
measures  of  peace  or  war  will  be  prompted  by 
sectional  or  class  interests.  War,  sir,  is  a 
dread  alternative,  and  should  be  the  last  re- 
sort ;  but  when  demanded  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  honor  of  the  country,  or  for  the  security 
and  protection  of  our  citizens  against  outrage 
by  other  Governments,  I  trust  we  shall  not 
tat  here  for  weeks  to  discuss  the  propriety,  to 
dwell  upon  the  losses,  or  pamt  the  horrors  of 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
people  demand  action,  and  we  must  advance. 
WMlst,  sir,  I  admit  the  propriety  of  looking 
'  to  •  and  reflecting  public  opinion,  especially 
upon  a  question  which  is  viewed  as  deciding 
between  peace  or  war,  I  cannot  respond  to  the 
opinion,  nor  consent  to  govern  my  conduct  by 
the  idea,  that  the  public  man  who  attempts  to 
stem  the  current  clt  a  war  excitement  must  be 
borne  down  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  public  in- 
dignation. Sir,  may  the  day  never  come  when 
there  will  be  so  little  of  public  virtue  and 
patriotic  devotion  among  the  representatives  of 
the  people  that  any  demagogue  who  chooses  to 
make  violent  and  unfounded  appeals  to  raise  a 
war  clamor  in  the  country  will  be  allowed  un- 


opposed to  mislead  the  people  as  to  the  true 
questions  at  issue  and  to  rule  their  representa- 
tives through  their  love  of  place  and  politicMiI 
timidity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  struck  with  sur* 
prise,  only  exceeded  by  mortification,  at  the 
freedom  with  which  disgrace  and  dishonor 
have  been  mingled  with  the  name  of  our  coun- 
try. Upon  one  side,  to  give  notice,  and  in* 
volve  the  country  in  a  war,  is  disgrace ;  upon 
the  other  side,  not  to  give  notice,  to  rest  in 
our  present  position,  is  dishonor.  And  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Thompson)  says  *^  notice  "  is  the 
only  way  to  avoid  war;  that  to  extend  our 
laws  over  our  people  in  Oregon  is  war — a  war 
of  disgrace.  8ir,  whence  comes  this  decision, 
this  new  light  upon  the  Oregon  question  ?  The 
leaders  in  the  Oregon  movement,  in  other 
times,  held  different  views.  And,  sir,  the  dis- 
cussions upon  Oregon  at  former  periods  would 
certainly  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
ours ;  nor,  sir,  did  the  commissioners  who  ne- 
gotiated the  convention  of  joint  occupancy, 
either  English  or  American,  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  recently  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  £Bct,  that  in  1827,  our  plenipoten- 
tiary refused  to  agree  to  any  express  provision 
that,  in  extending  the  convention  of  1818, 
neither  party  should  exercise  any  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  territory.  The  proba- 
bility that  it  might  become  necessary  for 
the  United  8tates  to  establish  a  territorial, 
or  some  sort  of  government,  over  their  own 
citizens,  was  explicitly  avowed.  Sir,  by  dis- 
covery, exploration,  and  possession,  we  claimed 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  and  our  exclusive  possession,  as 
against  En^^bmd,  was  admitted  by  the  restora- 
tion of  our  posts  in  Oregon — ^the  formal,  actual 
surrender  of  Astoria.  The  convention  for  joint 
right  to  trade  in  Oregon  did  not  destroy  our 
exclusive  possession  of  a  part,  nor  limit  the 
rights  or  powers  we  might  exercise  within  their 
former  bounds;  and  that  this  is  the  British, 
construction,  is  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  as- 
sertion of  rights  as  derived  u'om  the  Nootka 
convention  over  the  same  territory. 

Nothing  can  be  more  demonstrable  than  the 
unfitness  of  joint  occupation  rights  to  an  agri- 
cultural people.  It  was  not  designed  so  to 
operate,  but  was  designed  for  a  country  in  the 
hands  of  hunters,  trappers,  and  Indian  traders. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  so  often  repre- 
sented as  colonizing  Oregon,  has  interests  di- 
rectly opposed  to  agricultiu*al  settlements.  The 
fur-trappers  have  been  ^if  my  information  ia 
correct)  aided  in  establishing  themselves  on 
the  south  side  of  Oregon.  Fur-trading  com- 
panies usually  require  their  discharged  hands 
to  leave  the  country,  and  resist,  instead  of  pro^- 
moting,  colonization — of  necessity  destructive 
to  their  trade.  The  Pnget  Sound  Company  is 
agricultural,  and  its  settlements  are  in  violation 
of  our  convention  with  England ;  and  the 
notice  required  is  to  forbid  such  infraction  of 
the  treaty.    That  no  right  to  plant  colonies 
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can  be  deduced  from  the  oonyentions  of  1818 
and  182Tis  too  pUun  to  admit  of  argument. 
The  claim,  if  any,  must  be  drawn  from  the 
convention  between  England  and  Spain,  called 
the  Nootka  convention.  If  that  convention  be 
still  in  force,  it  most  be  because  it  was  the  de- 
claration of  rights,  not  the  grant  of  advan- 
tages; and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I 
will  consider  it. 

That  Spain  had  the  exclusive  right  of  occu- 
pation on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  as 
far  as  her  discoveries  extended,  was  not  de* 
nied ;  but  the  question  was,  had  she,  without 
having  occupied  the  country,  an  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty over  it  ?  Denying  this  pretension  of 
Spain,  Great  Britain  demanded  indemnification 
for  the  seizure  of  British  vessels  at  Nootka 
Sound  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  This  led  to 
the  agreement  upon  which  Great  Britain  has 
built  her  claim  to  territory  in  the  Oregon 
country.  Before  entering  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  convention  itself,  I  will 
refer  to  the  events  that  led  to  it. 

Long  before  the  voyage  of  Meares,  the  port 
of  Nootka  Sound  was  known  to  the  Spanish 
navigators.  It  was  the  usual  resort  of  the 
trading  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific.  Meares, 
in  1788,  visited  it,  and  built  a  vessel  there. 
For  the  use  of  his  men,  he  erected  a  hut  on  the 
shore,  by  permission  of  the  Indian  king,  and 
threw  some  defences  around  it,  enclosing  (ac- 
cording to  Vancouver)  about  an  acre  of  land. 
Meares,  in  return  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indian, 
(Maquinna,)  gave  him  a  pair  of  pistols.  In  his 
narrative,  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
transaction,  but  does  not  call  it  a  purchase ;  that 
was  an  after-thought,  and  first  figured  in  his  me- 
moriaL  Sir,  if  there  had  been  nothing  beyond 
the  narrative  of  Meares,  the  temporary  charac- 
ter of  his  location  would  be  fully  established. 
There  it  appears  that  when  about  to  sail,  leaving 
a  part  of  his  men  behind  him,  he  bribed  the 
Indian  king,  by  offering  him  the  reversion  of 
the  hut  and  chattels  on  shore,  to  permit  his 
men  to  remain  in  peace,  and  complete  the  build- 
ing of  the  vessel  they  had  commenced. 

To  show  the  character  of  Meares,  the  purpose 
of  his  voyages  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  the 
country  aJong  which  Great  Britan  claimed  the 
right  to  trade,  I  will  refer  to  the  work  of  an 
Englishman,  contemporary  with  Meares,  and 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  navigators 
of  the  North  Pacific.  It  is  "  Dixon's  Voyage 
aroxmd  the  World."  Thus  it  appears  that  Meares 
was  a  fhr-trader,  and  of  poor  character  for  his 
calling;  and  more  important  still,  it  appears 
that  the  coast,  from  Cook's  Eiver  to  King 
George's  Sound,  was  the  extent  of  the  region 
in  which  British  cruisers  traded.  This,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  5th  article  of  the  Noot- 
ka convention,  serves  to  fix  the  latitude  in 
which  joint  settlement  would  be  permitted. 

The  message  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
communicating  the  transaction  at  Nootka,  re- 
fers only  to  the  seizure  of  vessels ;  not  a  word 


about  lands  of  which  British  subjects  had  been 
dispossessed. 

And  when  the  proposition  to  vote  an  address 
of  thanks  to  his  Mfgesty  for  the  conduct  and 
successful  termination  of  the  negotiation,  neither 
in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons  did  any  one 
claim  an  acquisition  of  territory;  and  to  the 
bitter  irony  dhd  severe  assaults  of  Mr.  Fox 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  territorial  pre- 
tensions of  England  had  been  left,  his  great 
rival,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  minister,  made  no  reply, 
but  pressed  the  commercial  advantages  gained 
by  England. 

The  only  link  remaining  to  be  supplied,  and 
which  completes  the  claim  of  construction,  is 
the  examination  and  final  action  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver,  when  sent  as  commissioners  to  car- 
ry out  the  first  article  of  the  convention. 

If,  then,  no  tracts  of  land  could  be  found 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Meares,  if  no 
buildings  of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed, 
and  the  Spanish  fiag  was  never  struck  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  Spain  still  maintaining  her 
settlement  at  Nootka;  the  parallel  north  of 
which  the  joint  right  of  settlement  exists  must 
be  drawn  through  the  northern  extremity  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island;  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  nations  being,  that  settlement  on 
an  island  is  held  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 
island. 

Oregon  territory,  then,  is  divided  into  a  por- 
tion where  we  have  i>ossesslon  above  the  trea- 
ty, and  over  which  we  can  exercise  all  the 
rights  not  inconsistent  with  the  trade  permit- 
ted to  England ;  another  portion,  in  which,  ad- 
mitting the  Nootka  convention  to  be  still  in 
force,  we  have,  with  England,  a  joint  right  of 
trade  and  settlement ;  this  being  limited  to  the 
south  by  a  line  down  through  the  head  of  the 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island.  Between 
these  portions,  if  there  be  any  territory,  it 
is  in  the  condition  of  a  joint  right  in  England 
and  the  United  States  to  occupy  for  fhr-trade, 
and  the  agricultural  settlements  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

Whenever  the  joint  right  by  convention 
ceases,  we  must  at  once  assert  our  exclusive 
right,  or  thenceforward  possession  matures 
into  right  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  convention  the  title 
remains  unimpaired ;  we  are  in  possession ; 
can  establish  over  the  undisputed  part  of  the 
territory  whatever  regulations  may  be  neoes- . 
sary  to  promote  good  order,  and  encourage 
emigration  of  agriculturists.  Between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  the  party  having 
bread  in  Oregon  must  triumph. 

No  army  can  be  sustained  there  for  any  con- 
siderable time  by  either  country,  if  tiie  food 
must  be  transported  from  abroad  to  support 
it. 

Never  had  man  better  right  to  cry,  "  Save 
me  from  my  friends,"  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  this  occasion.  His  posi- 
tive recommendation  has  been  madesubordi- 
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nato  to  his  suggestion.  He  has  urged  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  oar  citizens  in  Oregon,  but 
advised  that  notice  be  given  to  tenninate  the 
treaty  of  joint  occupancy  for  reasons  given. 
All  this  has  been  reversed,  and  the  positive, 
unqualified  declaration  of  a  perfect  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54**  40'  comes  strangely 
from  those  who  claim  to  support  an  Adminis- 
tration that  has  offered  nearly  the  same  com- 
promise line  which  had  been  time  and  again 
Eroposed  by  his  predecessors.  Sir,  for  the 
onor  of  my  country,  I  hope  that  we  have  not 
been  for  thirty  years  negotiating  when  there 
was  no  conflicting  claim ;  and  for  past  as  for 
the  present  Executive,  I  utterly  deny  that  they 
have  ever  proposed  to  cede  away  a  part  of  the 
territory,  when  our  title  was  complete,  to  ap- 
pease the  voracious  demands  of  England.  It 
was  a  difiScult  and  doubtful  Question ;  it  was 
the  adjustment  of  an  undefinea  boundary.  If 
the  President  should  find  himself  compelled  to 
close  this  question  in  twelve  months,  without 
any  appropriation,  without  any  preparation,  he 
will  be  constrained  to  choose  between  compro- 
mise or  war  measures  with  the  country  unpre- 
pared. This  will  be  the  result  of  our  action ; 
and  if  he  should  effect  a  treaty  by  such  a 
boundary  as  will  not  compromit  the  honor  of 
the  country,  I,  for  one — ^much,  sir,  as  I  wish  to 
retain  the  whole  territory — will  give  my  full 
rapport  as  heretofore,  and  prepare  for  my 
share  of  whatever  responsibility  attaches.  Sir, 
why  has  the  South  been  assailed  in  this  discus- 
sion ?  Has  it  been  with  the  hope  of  sowing 
dissension  between  us  and  our  Western  friends? 
Thus  far,  I  think  it  has  failed.  Why  the  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  South  on 
tne  Texas  question  ?  Sir,  those  who  have 
made  reflections  on  the  Soutli,  as  having  sus- 
tained Texas  annexation  from  sectional  views, 
have  been  of  those  who  opposed  that  great 
measure,  and  are  most  eager  for  this.  The 
fiospicion  is  but  natural  in  tbem.  But,  sir,  let 
me  tell  them  that  this  doctrine  of  the  political 
balance  between  different  portions  of  the  Union 
is  no  Southern  doctrine.  We,  sir,  advocated 
the  annexation  of  Texas  from  high  national 
considerations;  it  was  not  a  mere  Southern 
question ;  it  lay  conterminous  to  the  Western 
States,  and  extended  as  far  north  as  the  42d 
degree  of  latitude ;  nor,  sir,  do  we  wish  to  di- 
vide the  territory  of  Oregon ;  we  would  pre- 
serve it  all  for  the  extension  of  our  Union. 
We  would  not  arrest  the  onward  progress  of 
our  pioneers.  We  would  not,  as  has  been  done 
in  this  debate,  ask  why  our  citizens  have  left 
the  repose  of  civil  government  and  gone  to 
Oregon  ?  We  find  in  it  but  that  energy  which 
has  heretofore  been  characteristic  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  which  has  developed  much  that  has 
illustrated  our  history.  It  is  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  our  people  towards  the  Pacific,  which 
alone  can  arrest  their  westward  march;  and 
on  the  banks  of  which,  to  use  the  idea  of  our 
lamented  Linn,  the  pioneer  will  sit  down  to 
weep  that  there  are  no  more  forests  to  subdue. 


Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has,  in  claim- 
ing credit  to  different  States  for  services  in 
time  past,  wandered  round  Mississippi,  and 
passed  over  it  unnoticed.  I  wish  not  to  eulo- 
gize my  State,  but,  thus  drawn  to  my  notice, 
let  me  tell  him  that  at  Pensacola,  at  Bowyer, 
in  the  Greek  campaigns,  and  on  the  field  to 
which  he  specially  alluded,  (New  Oreans,)  the 
people  of  Mississippi  have  performed  services 
that  give  earnest  for  the  future,  and  relieve  her 
sons  of  the  necessity  of  offering  pledges  for 
her.  It  was  Mississippi  dragoons,  led  by  her 
gallant  Hinds,  that  received  from  the  com* 
manding  general  the  high  commendation  of 
having  been  the  admiration  of  one  army  and 
the  wonder  of  tlie  other. 

It  is  as  the  representative  of  a  hich-spirited 
and  patriotic  people,  that  I  am  called  on  to  re- 
sist this  war  clamor.  My  constituents  need  no 
such  excitements  to  prepare  their  hearts  for  all 
that  patriotism  demands.  Whenever  the  honor 
of  the  country  demands  redress,  whenever  its 
territory  is  invaded,  if  then  it  shall  be  sought 
to  intimidate  by  the  fiery  cross  of  St.  George — 
if  then  wo  are  threatened  with  the  unfolding 
of  English  banners,  if  we  resent  or  resist — ^from 
the  gulf  shore  to  the  banks  of  that  great  river 
— throughout  the  length  and  breadth,  Missis- 
sippi will  come.  And  whether  the  question  be 
one  of  Northern  or  Southern,  of  Eastern  or  West- 
em  aggression,  we  will  not  ston  to  count  the 
cost^  but  act  as  becomes  the  aescendants  of 
those  who,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  en- 
gaged in  unequal  strife  to  aid  our  brethren  of 
the  North  in  redressing  their  injuries. 

Sir,  we  are  the  exposed  portion  of  the  Union, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  by  this  Government 
adequate  to  our  protection.  Tet,  sir,  in  the 
language  of  our  patriotic  Governor  on  a  recent 
occasion,  if  ^*  war  comes,  though  it  briug  blight 
and  desolation,  yet  we  are  ready  for  the  crisis.'^ 
We  despise  malign  predictions,  such  as  the  mem- 
ber from  Ohio  who  spoke  early  in  these  debates, 
made,  and  turn  to  such  sentiments  as  those  of 
another  member  from  that  State,  the  gentle- 
man near  me.  In  these,  was  recognized  the 
feelings  of  our  Western  brethren,  who,  we 
doubt  not,  whenever  the  demand  shall  exist, 
will  give  proof  of  such  valor  as  on  former  occa- 
sions they  have  shown;  and  if  our  plains 
should  be  invaded,  they  will  come  down  to  the 
foe  like  a  stream  from  the  rock. 

Sir,  when  ignorance  and  fanatic  hatred  assail 
our  domestic  institutions,  we  try  to  forgive 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  among  the 
wicked — our  natural  allies,  the  Democracy  of 
the  North.  We  turn  from  present  hostility  to 
former  friendship— from  recent  defection,  to 
the  time  when  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  the 
stronger  brothers  of  our  family,  stood  foremost 
and  united  to  defend  our  common  rights. 
From  sire  to  son  has  descended  the  love  of  our 
Union  in  our  hearts,  as  in  our  history  are  min- 
gled the  names  of  Concord  and  Camden,  of 
Yorktown  and  Saratoga,  of  Moultrie  and  Platts- 
burg,  of  Chippewa  and  Erie,  of  Bowyer  and 
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Guilford,  and  New  Orleans  and  Banker  HiU. 
Grouped  together,  they  form  a  monument  to 
the  common  glory  of  oar  common  country. 
And  where  is  tlie  Southern  man  who  would 
wish  that  monument  were  less  by  one  of  the 
Northern  names  that  constitute  the  mass? 
Who,  standing  on  the  ground  made  sacred  by 
the  blood  of  Warren,  could  allow  sectional  feel- 
ing to  curb  his  enthusiasm  as  he  looked  upon 
that  obelisk,  which  rises  a  monument  to  free- 
dom's and  his  country's  triumph,  and  stands  a 
type  of  the  time,  the  men,  and  the  event  that 
it  commemorates,  built  of  material  that  mocks 
the  waves  of  time,  without  niche  or  moulding 
for  parasite  or  creeping  thing  to  rest  on,  and 
pointing  like  a  finger  to  the  sky  to  raise  man's 
thoughts  to  philanthropic  and  noble  deeds. 


Satubdat,  February  7. 
delations  toith  Cheat  Britain. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  hands  of  J.  K.  Walker, 
Esq.,  his  private  secretary,  was  received. 

In  obedience  to  a  general  call,  the  message 
and  accompanying  documents  were  read,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Bouse  of  JtepreaenicUiveM 

of  the  United  States : 
.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  their  resolution  of  the  Sd  inst, 
I  herewith  (fommunicate  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  accompanying  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  "  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Lon- 
don," and  "between  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  Government,  In  relation  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  since  the  last 
annual  Message  of  the  President"  to  Congress. 

JAMES  E.  POLE. 
WisniNGTON,  Fehruary  7,  1846. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Department  or  State, 
Wiishirtfftotiy  February  5,  1846. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  has  been  re- 
ferred a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  8d  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  com- 
municate to  that  House,  **  so  for  as,  in  his  opinion, 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  all  cor- 
respondence which  has  passed  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  this  Government,  or  by 
or  between  any  of  the  officers  of  said  Government, 
in  relation  to  the  country  west  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, since  the  last  annual  Message  of  the  President 
to  this  House,''  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
President  the  accompanying  papers, 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  BUCHAKAK. 

Mr.  Bueheman  to  Mr.McLane. 

Bbpartmemt  of  State, 
Washinffton,  December  18,  1846. 
Sib:  ♦  »  ♦  *  • 

*  »  »  *  «  » 

The  President  has  received  information,  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  which  he  cannot  disregard,  that 


Great  Britain  is  now  making  extensive  wailike  pre- 
parations. As  her  relations  with  all  the  poweia  of 
Europe  seem  at  present  to  be  of  a  peaceful  charac- 
ter, the  prevailing  and  natural  inference  here  is^ 
that  these  preparations  look  to  a  rupture  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Oregon  question.  It  is  of 
vast  importance  that  this  Government  should,  as 
early  as  possible,  ascertain  their  true  character. 
Tou  are  therefore  instructed  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  in  such  a  manner  as  yoQ 
may  deem  most  expedient.  •  *  • 

*  *  *  *  The  President  is 
also  anxious  to  learn  your  own  opinion  upon  this 
subject  with  the  least  practicable  delay. 

lam,  &c, 

JAMES  BUCHANAK. 
Louis  McLAjn,  Esq.,  &c,  Ac,  &c 

Mr.McLa/ne  to  Mr,  BuehaneuK 

London,  Januanf  8,  1846. 

Sir  :  I  received  on  the  29th  of  December  yoa 
despatch,  dated  the  18th  of  that  month;  and  on 
the  day  following,  I  sought  an  interview  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  order  that,  in  conformity  with  your 
instructions,  I  might  bring  to  his  notice  the  wariike 
preparations  making  by  Great  Britdn,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, ascertain  their  real  character  ^d  object. 

It  will  not  escape  you  that  upon  such  a  subject  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  very  categorical 
answers,  or  entirely  definite  official  information; 
and  I  did  not  doubt  that  a  frank  personal  conference 
was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  any 
satisfactory  information  whatever. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  I  adverted  at  the  same 
time  to  the  information  the  President  had  received 
from  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  extensive  wariike 
preparations  making  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
natural  inference  upon  his  part  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent pacific  state  of  the  relations  of  Great  Britam 
with  aU  the  powers  of  Europe,  they  could  only  look 
to  a  rupture  with  the  United  States  on  the  Oiegon 
question.  •  *  *  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

Lord  Aberdeen  said  very  promptly  and  frankly 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  disguise  that,  with  the 
sincerest  dedre  to  avoid  it,  they  were  obliged  to 
look  to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  the  United 
States ;  and  that  in  such  a  crisis  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations now  making  would  be  useful  and  important; 
but  he  stated  at  the  same  time,  very  positively  and 
distinctly,  that  they  had  no  direct  reference  to  such 
a  rupture ;  and  would  have  been  made,  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  without  regard  to  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

He  also  adverted  to  the  fact  that  such  prepara- 
tions as  were  actually  making  had  been  commenced 
before  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  had  become  as  serious  as  they  now 
appeared  to  be,  and  therefore  could  not  at  that  time 
have  had  any  connection  with  difficulties  which  had 
since  grown  out  of  the  Oregon  question.  He 
thought,  too,  that  the  representations  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  preparations  must  have  been  exaggerat- 
ed. He  denied  that  they  related  particulariy,  as  I 
had  been  informed,  to  a  distant  service,  or  that  they 
were  making  any  addition  to  the  old  form  of  marine. 
He  stated  that  the  most  extensive  and  formidable 
parts  of  their  preparations  were  the  fortifications 
of  the  principal  and  exposed  porta  and  atationii 
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which  he  thought  oouM  hardly  be  supposed  to  guard 
against  inTRSion  from  the  United  States;  and  to 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  Bteam^vessels  in  lieu 
of  the  old  craft,  which  it  appeared  other  nations 
were  about  to  adopt,  and  which  he  confessed  he 
tiiought  a  matter  of  doubtful  policy.  In  short,  he 
assumed  the  preparations  in  prog^ss  to  be  only  a 
part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  system  of  national  de- 
fence and  protection,  and  of  preparing  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  if  it  should  unfor- 
tunately come  from  any  quarter  whatever ;  and  he 
distinctly  repeated  his  disclaimer  that  they  had  par- 
ticular or  direct  reference  to  a  rupture  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Oregon  question,  or  any  other 
ground. 

In  regard  to  my  own  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
which  the  Fk«sident  has  been  pleased  to  desire,     * 


it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  possibility  of  other 
difficulties  from  other  quarters  in  Europe  *  * 


may  have  its  influence  in  dictating  the  policy  of  the 
extensive  preparations  in  progress  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  and,  with  unabated  confidence  in  the' 
frankness  and  straightforwardness  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  without  meaning  to  distrust  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  sincerity  of  his  disclaimers  in  our 
recent  conversation,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
assumed  by  any  one  that  warlike  preparations  upon 
such  a  scale  as  that  upon  which  they  are  undeniably 
making  here  could  not  have  even  an  indirect  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  contingency  of  a  rupture  with 
us.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  they  are  in  a  great  degree,  and  especially  so 
iar  as  they  consist  of  an  augmentation  in  the  num- 
ber of  steam-vessels  and  of  the  naval  marine  gener- 
ally, precisely  of  the  character  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  the  most  useful  in  a  war  with  our 
country.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  nor  do  I  deem 
it  material  to  decide,  how  far  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect an  explicit  disclaimer  of  the  character  and  pur^ 
poses  of  the  warlike  preparations  now  making  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  circumstances.  They  may 
be  the  dictate  of  various  motives  of  policy,  and  the 
result  of  many  causes ;  and,  without  attempting  to 
assign  to  each  its  particular  influence,  I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  admit  that  the  apprehension  of 
difficulties  with  the  United  States  had  no  share  in 
them ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that  if  a  rupture  with  the 
United  States  should  grow  out  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties, this  country  will  be  as  fi^Uy  and  efiectually 
prepared  for  it  at  all  points,  and  for  all  possible  pur- 
poses, as  if  that,  and  that  alone,  had  been  the  ob^'ect 
of  all  her  warlike  preparations.  She  will  be  m  a 
situation  to  act  and  strike  as  promptly  and  signal- 
ly as  she  could  have  been  with  her  energies  exclu- 
sively directed  to  that  end  ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  add,  that  not  to  expect,  in  case  a  rupture  becomes 
unavoidable,  that  this  Government,  thus  in  complete 
armor,  will  promptly  and  vigorously  exert  her 
utmost  power,  to  inflict  the  utmost  possible  injury 
upon  our  country  and  all  its  interests,  would  not 
be  doing  justice  to  such  a  crisis.    »  *  • 


I  think  it  ought  to  be  expected — ^indeed,  from  all  I 
learn,  I  cannot  doubt — ^that,  in  case  of  hostilities, 
the  aim  of  this  Government  will  be  to  strike  its 


heaviest  blow  at  the  commencement,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  thereby  enabled  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.    *  *  *  •  * 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

LOUIS  McLANE. 

The  Hon.  Jamss  Buchakak, 

Beerttary  of  StcUe^  Wiuhinffion. 

Mr,  Ptikenham  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 

■ 

Wabhinotoit,  December  27,  1846. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  present  state 
of  affliirs,  with  reference  to  the  Oregon  question, 
has  determined  the  British  Government  to  instruct 
the  undersigned,  her  Britannic  Mi^esty's  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  again  to 
represent  in  pressing  terms  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  expediency  of  referring  the 
whole  question  of  an  equitable  division  of  that  ter- 
ritory to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  sovereign 
or  Sute. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  deeply  regret  the 
faUure  of  all  their  efforts  to  efl'ect  a  friendly  settle- 
ment of  the  conflicting  claims  by  direct  negotiation 
between  the  two  Governments. 

They  are  still  persuaded  that  great  advantages 
would  have  resulted  to  both  parties  from  such  a 
mode  of  settlement,  had  it  been  practicable ;  but 
there  are  difficulties  now  in  the  way,  in  that  course 
of  proceeding,  which  it  might  be  tedious  to  remove, 
while  the  importance  of  an  early  settlement  seems 
to  become  at  each  moment  more  urgent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment think  that  a  resort  to  arbitration  is  the 
most  prudent,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  feasible  step 
which  could  be  taken,  and  the  best  calculated  to 
allay  the  existing  effervescence  of  popular  feeling, 
which  might  otherwise  greatly  embarrass  the  efforts 
of  both  Governments  to  preserve  a  friendly  undei> 
standing  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  see, 
in  the  proposal  which  the  undersigned  is  thus  in- 
structed to  make,  a  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  justice  of  their  own 
claim.  They  will  also  see  in  it  a  proof  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  British  Government  to  incur  the  risk  of 
a  great  sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
of  their  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 
It  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  fairness, 
of  which  the  worid  will  judge. 

The  British  Government  confidently  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  reject  a 
proposal  made  with  such  a  friendly  intention,  and 
for  a  purpose  so  holy. 

There  is  nothing  in  it,  they  are  convinced,  not 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  strictest  regard  for 
the  honor  and  just  interests  of  both  parties,  partic* 
ularly  when  it  is  considered  of  what  small  value  to 
either  is  the  portion  of  territory  which,  in  reality, 
forms  the  subject  of  controversy,  compared  with 
the  importance  of  preserving  a  state  of  peace  and 
good  will  between  two  such  nations. 

The  undersigned  takes  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  renew  to  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  the  as- 
surance of  his  high  consideration. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

The  Hon.  Jamxs  Buchahan,  &c. 
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Mr,  Buchanan  to  Mr,  Paienkam, 

Department  of  State, 
Washington^  January  S,  1846. 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  her  Britannic 
Hajesty^s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, dated  the  27th  ultimo,  by  which,  un- 
der instructions  from  his  Government,  he  proposes 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  **  the  ex- 
pediency of  referring  the  whole  question  of  an 
equitable  division  of  that  (the  Oregon)  territory  to 
the  arbitration  of  some  fViendly  sovereign  or  State." 

The  undersigned  has  submitted  this  note  to  the 
President,  who,  after  having  bestowed  upon  it  that 
respectful  consideration  so  eminently  due  to  any 
proposition  emanating  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment,' has  instructed  him  to  give  to  it  the  following 
answer : 

The  British  Government  do  not  propose  to  refer 
to  arbitration  the  question  of  the  title  to  the  Oregon 
territory,  claimed  by  the  two  powers  respectively. 
It  is  a  proposition  to  refer  to  a  friendly  sovereign 
or  State,  merely  the  partition  or  "  equitable  divi- 
sion **  of  that  territory  between  the  parties.  It 
assumes  the  fact  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to 
a  portion  of  the  territory  is  valid,  and  thus  takes 
for  granted  the  very  question  in  dispute.  Under 
this  proposition,  the  very  terms  of  the  submission 
would  contain  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  a  portion  of  the  territory, 
and  would  necessarily  preclude  the  United  States 
from  claiming  the  whole  before  the  arbitrator.  This, 
too,  in  the  face  of  the  note  of  the  undersigned  to 
Mr.  Pakeuham  of  the  30th  August  last,  by  which 
the  President  had  asserted,  in  the  most  solemn 
form,  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
territory.  Even  if  there  were  not  other  conclusive 
reasons  for  declining  the  proposition,  this  alone 
would  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  President. 

The  President  heartily  concurs  with  the  British 
Government  in  their  regret  that  all  attempts  to 
settle  the  Oregon  question  by  negotiation  have 
hitherto  failed.  He  cannot,  however,  concur  with 
that  Government  in  the  opinion  that  a  resort  to 
arbitration,  and  especially  on  the  terms  proposed, 
would  be  followed  by  happier  consequences.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believes  that  any  attempt  to  refer 
this  question  to  a  third  power,  would  only  involve 
it  in  new  difficulties. 

In  declining  this  proposition,  the  President  refers 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  note  of  the  un- 
dersigned of  the  30th  August  last,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  that  he  "  cherishes  the 
hope  that  this  long-pending  controversy  may  yet 
be  finally  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  peace,  or  interrupt  the  harmony  now  so 
happily  subsisting  between  the  two  nations." 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  Mr.  Pakenham  assurances  of  his  distin- 
guished consideration. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  &c.,  &c,  &c. 


Mr,  Pakenham  to  Mr,  Buchanan, 

Washinoton,  January  6, 1846, 
The  undersigned,  her  Britannic  Majesty^s  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  has  had 
the  honor  to  receive  the  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State 


of  the  United  States,  dated  the  3d  instant,  in  answer 
to  that  of  the  undersigned  dated  the  27th  ultimo, 
containing  a  proposal  fbr  referring  the  question  of 
an  equitable  partition  of  the  Oregon  territory  to  the 
arbitnition  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  State. 

The  undersigned  will  take  an  early  opportanity 
to  transmit  tfak  communication  to  her  Hajeety^a 
Government. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  con- 
sideration. R.  PAKENHAM. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  &c,  kc,  &o. 

Mr.  Pakenham  to  Mr,  Buchanan, 

Wabbinoton,  January  16,  1846. 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  contribute  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
the  question  pending  between  the  two  Governments 
respecting  Oregon,  the  undersigned,  her  Britannie 
Majesty^s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, has  reflected  on  the  contents  of  the  note 
addressed  to  him  on  the  3d  instant  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  that 
which  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  address  to 
him  on  the  27th  of  last  month. 

The  note  of  the  undersigned  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  whole 
question  of  an  equitable  partition  of  the  Oregon 
territory  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
some  friendly  sovereign  or  State. 

In  his  answer,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
the  undersigned  that  his  proposition  could  not  be 
accepted.  That  it  did  not  propose  to  refer  to  ar- 
bitration the  question  of  the  title  to  the  Oregon 
territory  claimed  by  the  two  powers  respectively. 
That  in  proposing  to  refer  to  a  friendly  sovereign 
or  State  merely  the  partition  or  equitable  division 
of  the  territory  between  the  parties,  it  assumes  the 
fact  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  a  portion  of 
the  territory  is  valid,  and  thus  takes  for  granted  the 
very  question  in  dispute.  That  under  this  propo- 
sition the  very  terms  of  the  submission  would  con- 
tain an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  portion  of  the  territory,  and 
would  necessarily  preclude  the  United  States  from 
claiming  the  whole  territory  before  the  arbitrator; 
and  this,  too,  the  Secretary  of  State  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  face  of  his  note  to  the  undersigned  of 
80th  August,  by  which  the  President  had  asserted 
in  the  most  solemn  form  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  whole  territory. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  undersigned  in  the 
present  note  to  renew  the  discussion  as  to  the  title 
of  either  party,  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States, 
to  the  whole  or  to  any  party  of  the  Oregon  territo- 
ry. He  must,  however,  beg  leave,  with  reference 
to  the  observation  which  he  has  just  quoted,  to  re- 
mind the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  formally 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, it  is  no  less  certain  that  Great  Britain  has,  in 
a  manner  equally  formal,  declared  that  she,  too,  has 
rights  in  the  Oregon  territory,  incompatible  with 
the  exclusive  claim  advanced  by  the  United  State?. 

This  declaration,  arising  from  a  conviction  equal- 
ly sincere,  will,  the  undersigned  b  persuaded,  be 
viewed  with  the  same  consideration  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  they  expect  that  their 
own  declaration  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain, 
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This  premised,  the  object  of  the  uodersigned  in 
addressing  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the  preflent  communica- 
tion is  to  ascertain  from  him  whether,  supposing 
the  British  Government  to  entertain  no  objection 
to  such  a  course,  it  uronld  suit  the  views  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  refer  to  arbitration, 
not,  as  has  already  been  proposed,  the  question  of 
an  equitable  partition  of  the  territory,  but  the 
question  of  title  in  either  of  the  two  powers  to  the 
whole  territory,  subject  of  course  to  the  condition 
that  if  neither  should  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  arbitrator,  to  possess  a  complete  title  to  the 
whole  territory,  there  should,  in  that  case,  be  as- 
agned  to  each  that  portion  of  territory  which 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrating  power,  be 
called  for  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  respective 
dairos  of  each. 

The  undersigned  has  suggested  a  reference  on 
the  above  principle  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
Bute. 

This  the  undersigned  believes  to  be  the  course 
usually  followed  in  such  cases;  it  is  that  which  has 
already  been  resorted  to  by  the  two  Governments, 
6Lnd  more  than  once.)  But  there  may  be  other 
forms  of  arbitration,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

There  might  be,  for  instance,  a  mixed  commis- 
sion, with  an  umpire  appointed  by  common  consent; 
or  there  might  be  a  board,  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  civilians  and  jurists  of  the  time,  ap- 
pointed in  such  a  manner  as  should  bring  all  pend- 
ing questions  to  the  decision  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened, impartial,  and  independent  minds. 

In  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and  feeling  how 
much  the  interests  of  both  countries  require  an 
early  as  well  as  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  existing  difficulties,  the  undersigned  ear- 
nestly invites  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
such  an  arrangement  on  the  principle  of  arbitration 
as  may  seem  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  most  just,  wise,  and  expedient. 

The  undersigned  takes  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  to  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  the 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

R.  PAKENHAH. 

To  the  Hon.  Jambs  Buchamjin,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Mr,  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Pakenham. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington^  February  4,  1846. 
The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  note  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, dated  on  the  16th  ultimo,  by  which  he 
again  proposes  a  reference  of  the  Oregon  question 
to  arbitration.  Under  his  present  proposition,  the 
powers  of  the  arbitrator  would  not,  as  in  his  last, 
be  limited  in  terms  to  the  division  of  the  territory 
between  the  parties,  but  would  extend  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  conflicting  titles.  There  is,  however, 
a  condition  annexed  to  this  offer,  which  exposes  it 
to  the  same  objection  in  point  of  fact,  if  not  in 
form,  which  was  prominently  presented  in  the 
answer  of  the  undersigned  to  Mr.  Pakenhara's  last 
proposal*  This  condition  is,  ^*  that  if  neither  [party] 
should  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  to 
possess  a  complete  title  to  the  whole  territory,  there 


should,  in  that  case,  be  assigned  to  each  that  portion 
of  territory  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbi- 
trating power,  be  called  for  by  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  respective  claims  of  each.  If  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  consent  to  an  arbitra- 
tion upon  such  a  condition,  this  might,  and  proba- 
bly would,  be  construed  into  an  intimation,  if  not  a 
direct  invitation,  to  the  arbitrator  to  divide  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  parties.  Were  it  possible  for 
the  President,  under  any  circumstances,  to  consent 
to  refer  the  subject  to  arbitration,  the  title,  and  the 
title  alone,  detached  from  every  other  consideration, 
is  the  only  question  which  could  be  submitted.  If 
not  confined  to  a  single  point,  so  strong  is  the  natu* 
ral  disposition  of  arbitrators  to  please  both  parties, 
that  in  almost  every  instance,  whether  of  national 
or  of  individual  controversies,  they  make  a  compro- 
mising award.  We  have  a  memorable  example  of 
this  in  our  last  arbitration  with  Great  Britain.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  arbitrator,  under  the  terms 
of  the  submission,  was  clearly  and  explicitly  con- 
fined to  the  decision  of  which  was  the  lino  of  high- 
lands described  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  yet, 
instead  of  pursuing  any  range  of  highlands  what- 
ever, he  advised  that  the  line  should  run  along  the 
bed  of  a  river,  and  actually  divided  the  temtory 
in  dispute  between  the  parties  by  **  the  middle  of 
the  deepest  channel  of  the  St.  John.** 

The  undersigned  might  content  himself,  in  answer 
to  the  present  proposition,  with  a  reference  to  the 
observations  contained  in  his  last  note  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham, of  the  8d  ultimo.  In  that  it  was  plainly  inti- 
mated not  only  that  there  are  '*  other  conclusive 
reasons  for  declining  the  proposition,"  independent- 
ly of  the  one  which  had  been  prominently  stated, 
but  it  was  expressly  asserted  as  the  belief  of  the 
President,  **  that  any  attempt  to  refer  this  question 
to  a  third  power  would  only  involve  it  in  new  diffi- 
culties.** 

The  undersigned  will,  however,  proceed  to  state 
a  single  reason  which,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  a  suitable  arbitrator,  as  well  as 
other  considerations  that  might  be  adduced,  is  con- 
clusive, on  the  mind  of  the  President  against  a  re- 
ference of  this  question  to  arbitration,  in  any  form 
which  can  be  devised,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
character  of  the  arbitrator — whether  sovereign, 
citizen,  or  subject.  This  reason  is,  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to 
be  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration.  It  may  be  true, 
that,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  if  the  interests 
at  stake  were  comparatively  small,  and  if  both 
parties  stood  upon  an  equal  footing,  there  might  be 
no  insuperable  objection  to  such  a  course.  But 
what  is  the  extent  of  territory  in  dispute  on  the 
present  occasion  ?  It  embraces  nearly  thirteen  de- 
grees of  latitude  along  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  and  stretches  eastward  to  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Within  its  limits  several 
powerful  and  prosperous  States  of  the  Union  may 
be  embraced.  It  lies  contiguous  on  this  continent 
to  the  acknowledged  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  peopled  by 
our  citizens.  This  territory  presents  the  avenue 
through  which  the  commerce  of  our  Western  States 
can  be  profitably  conducted  with  Asia  and  the 
western  coasts  of  the  continent ;  and  its  ports  the 
only  harbors  belonging  to  the  United  States  to 
which  our  numerous  whalers  and  other  vesels  in 
that  region  can  resort.  And  yet,  vast  as  are  its 
dimensions,  it  contains  not  a  single  safe  and  com- 
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modious  harbor  from  its  Boutbem  extremity  until 
we  approach  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude. 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  undersigned 
again  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  conflicting  cbiims 
of  the  two  powers  to  the  Oregon  territory.  It  is 
sufficient  for  him  to  state  the  continued  conviction 
of  the  President,  that  the  United  States  hold  the 
best  title  in  existence  to  the  whole  of  this  territory. 
Under  this  conviction,  he  cannot  consent  to  jeopard 
for  his  country  aU  the  great  interests  involved,  and 
by  any  possibility,  however  remote,  to  deprive  the 
republic  of  all  the  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  by 
referring  the  question  to  arbitration. 

Neither  is  the  territory  in  dispute  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  value  to  the  two  powers.  Whilst  it  is 
invaluable  to  the  United  States,  it  is  of  compar- 
atively small  importance  to  Great  Britain.  To  her 
Oregon  would  be  but  a  distant  colonial  possession 
of  doubtful  value ;  and  which,  from  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  human  events,  she  would  not  probably  long 
enough  enjoy  to  derive  from  it  essential  benefit; 
whilst  to  the  United  States  it  would  become  an  in- 
tegral and  essential  portion  of  the  republic.  The 
gain  to  Great  Britain  she  would  never  sensibly  feel ; 
whilst  the  loss  to  the  United  States  would  be  irrepa- 
rable. 

The  undersigned  Is  perfectly  aware  that  such  con- 
siderations can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  title  of  either  party.  They  are  presented 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  views  of 
the  President  in  his  refusal  to  adopt  any  measure 
which  would  withdraw  our  title  from  the  control  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  place  it  within  the  discretion  of  any  arbitrator, 
uo  matter  how  intelligent  and  respectable. 

The  President  cordially  concurs  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  desiring  that  the  present 
controversy  may  be  amicably  adjusted.  Of  this  he 
has  given  the  strongest  proof  before  the  whole 
world.  He  believes  that,  as  there  are  no  two  nations 
on  the  earth  more  closely  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  commerce,  so  there  are  none  who  ought  to  be 
more  able  or  willing  to  do  each  other  justice,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  any  arbitrator. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  Mr.  Pakenham  the  assurance  of  bis 
high  consideration. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Right  Hon.  Richabd  Pakekham,  &c. 

The  message  and  documents  were  then  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  February  9. 
Naval  AuffmentaUonr—Oregon. 

The  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  nayy  having 
been  taken  up, 

Mr.  Wbstoott,  after  proceeding  at  consider- 
able length  with  an  examination  of  the  various 
details  of  the  bill,  adverted  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
He  was  in  favor  of  its  passage,  as  before  stated, 
considered  as  a  peace  measure ;  but  if  we  were 
to  have  war,  its  passage  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
for  a  moment.  And  he  confessed  that  within 
the  last  three  days  the  aspeot  of  the  qaestion, 


as  to  the  issne  of  peace  or  war,  had  materiaBy 
changed.  One  means  of  settlement  had  been 
ta&en  away — ^namely,  arbitration.  The  propo- 
sition for  arbitration  had  been  refdsed  by  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government ;  aikl,  he 
thought,  very  properly  refused.  He  believed 
that  the  people  of  this  country  would  set  the 
seal  of  their  approbation  upon  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Executive,  as  oisolosed  in  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  been  commnnicated  to 
Congress.  Bat.  at  the  same  time,  he  feared 
tiiat  coarse  would  impose  on  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Congress  the  imperative  duty 
of  preparing  for  war.  Entertaining  this  belief^ 
he  would  l^  in  favor  of  amending  the  bill  by 
striking  out  that  part  which  makes  it  discre- 
tionary with  the  President  to  order  the  comple- 
tion, arming,  and  equipping  of  the  vessds  now 
on  the  stocks,  and  would  direct  that  this  woric 
be  commenced  instanier^  in  order  to  give  confi- 
dence to  the  people  of  this  country,  by  evincing 
a  determination  to  be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. (Gentlemen  of  the  Far  West,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
did  not  properly  appreciate  the  imminent  dan- 
ger which  hangs  over  the  south-eastern  coast 
in  the  event  of  a  w&r.  There  was  ndt  a  gun 
mounted  on  the  whole  line  of  the  coast.  In 
Florida  they  almost  despured  heretofore  that 
the  (rovernment  would  do  them  justice,  there 
was  so  much  of  sectional  feeling  standing  in  the 
way;  but  here  was  a  measure  which  was  so 
free  from  any  thing  like  a  sectional  character, 
that  he  trusted  there  would  be  perfect  unanim- 
ity in  its  support.  It  was  a  matter  of  national 
concernment,  and  one  which  imperatively  de- 
manded their  attention  at  tlils  particular  crisis 
of  our  affairs. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  I  have  no  feelings  ef 
friendliness  for  Great  Britain ;  none  whatever. 
There  are  reasons,  perha^  why,  more  than 
those  of  most  men,  my  feehngs  should  be  other- 
wise. I  will  not  subject  myself  to  the  charge 
of  egotism  by  repeating  those  reasons,  bnt  I 
will  refer  to  one  of  them.  Sir,  I  saw  the  torch 
which  wrapped  this  Capitol  in  flames  applied 
by  tiie  hand  of  the  incendiary ;  and  althou^ 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  near  the  end  of  the 
struggle,  in  some  degree  avenged  the  act,  yet 
no  American,  when  he  reflects  upon  it,  can  iail 
to  have  enkindled  in  his  bosom  a  feeling  of  ie> 
sentment  against  the  perpetrators.  Sir,  I  have 
no  feelings  of  friendliness  towards  that  nation; 
none  whatever.  If  war  should  once  be  de» 
dared,  my  whole  sonl  and  mj  whole  strength 
will  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  my  oonntry. 
Sir,  I  will  not  be  accused  either  of  being  one 
of  those  who  are  influenced  by  any  dread  of 
England's  power,  when  I  say  that  I  deprecate 
a  war  with  her.  I  do  not  fear  the  oltimate  re- 
sult of  a  conflict  with  that  proud  and  powerful 
nation,  for  I  believe  that  we  can  conquer  again, 
as  we  did  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  in  the 
war  of  1812 ;  but  I  dread  the  effects  of  war 
ander  any  circumstances. 

I  said,  when  I  had  last  the  honor  of  address- 
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ing  the  Senate,  th«t  I  would  not  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  a  war ;  but  oo- 
oarrenoes  since  have  changed  my  mind  upon 
that  subject ;  and  I  grieve,  I  lament  to  say,  I 
believe  the  omens  now  are  of  war,  inevitable 
war.  Sir,  whether  the  contemplated  notice  be 
given  or  not — ^whether  we  pursue  strictly  the 
course  of  policy  indicated  by  the  President  or 
not — ^I  fear  there  are  elements  at  work — I  fear 
there  are  causes  which,  whatever  may  be  our 
oourse,  will  in  a  short  period  of  time  result  in 
a  conflict  between  this  country  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. If  we  do  not  give  notice,  as  the  settlement 
of  the  country  goes  on,  conflicts  will  arise  be- 
tween British  and  American  settlers,  and  those 
conflicts  will  most  probably  involve  the  two 
nations  in  war.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Michigan  that  this  will  be 
•the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the 
notice,  England,  armed  to  the  teeth  as  she  is^ 
may  think  it  expedient  to  send  to  our  shores 
the  armament  which  she  has  been  engaged  for 
so  many  months  in  preparing ;  and  the  least 
hostile  indication  on  her  part  will  arouse  within 
the  breasts  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  feelings 
which  are  already  sufficiently  excited.  Is  not 
the  position  of  affairs,  then,  indicative  of  war? 
May  not  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan 
wilii  much  reason  now  say  that  war  is  inevit- 
able? 

Mr.  Cass  desired,  to  be  permitted  to  set  the 
gentleman  right  upon  this  point  The  opinion 
which  he  had  expressed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
session  had  been  called  in  question  repeatedly, 
and  there  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  strange  mis- 
apprehension regarding  it.  He  had  been  de- 
nominated a  war  man ;  he  had  been  styled  an 
advocate  for  war ;  and  why  ?  Merely  because 
he  had  said  he  believed  the  danger  of  war  was 
imminent.  He  had  never  used  the  expression 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him,  that  war 
was  inevitable.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
he  was  afraid  that  war  would  take  place,  and 
he  would  add  that -every  day  increased  his  ap- 
prehensions. He  might  now,  since  the  informa- 
tion caUed  for  by  Congress  had  been  laid  before 
them  by  the  President — ^he  might  now  say  that 
all  that  he  had  stated  on  the  15th  day  of  De- 
•  oember  in  relation  to  this  subject  had  been  fully 
borne  out.  He  might  now  say  tliere  was  then 
strong  cause  for  apprehension,  and  that  there 
now  is  still  stronger  cause.  That  the  arma- 
ments of  Great  Britain  were  prepared  with  a 
view  of  being  called  into  use  against  this  coun- 
try no  man  can  doubt.  He  would  say  to  his 
honorable  friend  from  Florida  that  his  first  im- 
pressions not  only  remained,  but  had  become 
strengthened  by  the  indications  which  had 
since  exhibited  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
the  mild  tone  of  the  English  journals,  he  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  a  few  soft  words  in  an 
English  newspaper.  It  only  went  to  show  that 
the  war  fever  was  permitted  in  some  measure 
to  subside;  but  this  circumstance  offered  no 
satisfactory  evidence  to  his  mind  that  the  dan- 
ger of  war  was  more  remote.    But  the  honor- 


able Senator  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
had  at  any  time  asserted  that  war  was  inevita^ 
ble,  and  much  more  so  in  supposing  him  to  be 
an  advocate  of  war. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  he  was  desirous  that  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  should  be  tested  now  upon 
the  question  of  postponement  to  a  future  day 
for  consideration — not  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  a  suitable  measure  for  placing 
the  navy  in  a  proper  condition,  but  there  were 
gentlemen  who  represented  this  bill  as  being  a 
peace  measure,  and  others  who  represented  it 
as  being  a  war  measure,  while,  as  he  believed, 
a  laree  m<yority  of  that  body  were  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  course  which  the  negotiations  had 
taken,  and  especially  that  portion  of  them 
which  was  developed  in  the  last  correspond- 
ence. As  he  believed  that  the  spirit  manifested 
in  that  correspondence  was  not  satisfactory  to 
a  majority  of  that  body,  he  was  desirous  that, 
in  the  present  crisis,  if  it  were  a  crisis,  there 
should  be  a  distinct  manifestation  of  the  sense 
of  the  Senate.  He  believed,  and  he  spoke  for 
himself  only,  that  a  system  of  delusion,  which 
could  not  be  altogether  disguised,  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  kept  up,  in  order  to  affright,  to 
irritate,  to  arouse  the  people  of  this  country, 
while  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment entertained  no  more  idea  of  getting 
into  a  war  than  he  (Mr  M.)  did  of  encouraging 
such  a  course.  And  he  would  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  saying  (and  such  was  the  estimate 
which  he  entertained  of  the  ability  with  which 
the  thing  had  been  conducted)  that  if  he  had 
more  confidence  in  the  sagacity  and  statesman- 
ship of  those  who  have  the  control  of  public 
affairs,  he  would  feel  much  less  anxiety  than  he 
now  felt. 

When  this  measure  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  it  was  very 
properly  met  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  other  Senators,  on  the  ground  that,  if  it 
were  designed  as  a  war  measure,  it  was  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  in  reality  only  a  peace  measure,  and  all 
difficulties  were  soon  to  be  settled  amicably,  as 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Administration  expected, 
he  was  unwilling  that  the  public  mind  should 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement,  agitation,  and 
alarm. 

He  thought  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  they  ought  not  to  be  discussing 
those  little  measures.  If  they  were  now  in  the 
condition  which  the  papers  recently  laid  b^ore 
Congress  seemed  to  indicate,  every  man  must 
admit  that  it  was  a  more  critical  position  than 
tliey  had  heretofore  occupied ;  ana  yet  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  main  cause 
which  nad  contributed  to  bring  us  into  that 
condition,  was  the  mystification,  the  drumming 
up  for  effect,  which  was  very  early  commenced, 
when  no  man  even  supposed  that  we  could  get 
into  a  war  for  a  slip  of  territory  at  one  end  of 
the  earth — when  no  man  .doubted  that  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  if  intrusted  to  safe 
hands,  were  in  a  perfectly  safe  condition. 
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He  was  willing,  however,  that  the  bill  should 
lie  npon  the  table,  and  he  hoped  it  would  never 
be  taken  np  until  they  had  more  light  shed 
upon  the  position  in  which  they  stood. 

Mr.  Bagby  said  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
expressed  his  views  in  relation  to  this  bill,  and 
he  would  now  have  left  it  to  take  its  fate,  with- 
out saying  a  word  upon  the  subject,  had  it  not 
been  for  what  he  must  term  the  very  extraordi- 
nary remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  true  the  bill  had  been  advo- 
cated by  some  of  its  friends  as  a  war  measure, 
and  by  others  as  a  peace  measure.  In  both 
aspects  of  the  question  he  had  expressed  his 
views  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  upon  these 
points  he  did  not  differ  with  the  nonorable 
Senator  who  had  just  spoken.  As  a  peace 
measure  it  was  entirely  too  large,  and  as  a  war 
measure  it  was  too  small.  But  there  was  some- 
thing due,  emphatically  due,  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  administering  the  Government  of 
this  countiy  at  present ;  and  so  far  from  agree- 
ing with  the  Senator  in  regard  to  the  disclosures 
made  by  the  last  correspondence,  he  could  see 
in  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  negotia- 
tion much  to  admire.  He  approved  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Executive  from  beginning 
to  end. 

What  was  it  that  had  been  developed?  It 
was  that  compromise,  that  arbitration  in  every 
form  in  which  it  had  been  presented  had  been 
rejected,  and,  in  his  opinion,  properly  rejected. 
What  was  the  great  point  involved  in  the  pro- 
position to  arbitrate?  Had  it  come  to  this, 
that  the  United  States  were  expected  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  integrity  of  her  territory 
lo  foreign  arbitrament  ?  Did  this  Government, 
he  asked,  stand  in  that  light  and  trivial  point 
of  view  before  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  it 
was  expected  to  submit  a  question  touching  her 
rights  to  the  dictum  of  a  monarch  ?  Much  as 
he  respected  crowned  heads,  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  going  to  trial  in  a  case  at  law  before  a 
packed  jury.  He  would  rather  place  his  inter- 
ests in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  less  affinity 
with  the  opposite  party.  He  was  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  but  he  was  determined  not  to 
vote  one  dollar  beyond  the  ordinary  sum  for 
the  support  of  the  naval  establishment,  unless 
a  war  should  take  place,  which  he  had  not, 
since  the  very  commencement  of  the  Oregon 
controversy,  believed  for  one  moment  would  be 
the  case.  He  fixed  his  confidence  upon  the  in- 
teUigence  and  sense  of  justice  of  both  countries. 
And  he  did  not  now  thmk  he  could  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that,  before  the  discussion  of  the 
question  was  ended,  there  would  be  a  peaceable 
and  amicable  adjustment. 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
Senator  in  the  belief  that  the  Administration 
had  not  the  slightest  desire  for  war.  They 
never  had  from  the  beginning.  All  that  the 
Administration  desired  was  to  promote  the 
honor  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
leave  the  result  to  time.  Whether  they  sup- 
posed that  war  would  come  in  conseqQenpe  of 


the  measures  which  had  been  adopted,  and  re- 
probated by  the  honorable  Senator,  he  would 
not  take  upon  himself  to  say.  The  Seoalcv 
had  reprobated  the  whole  ooorse  of  the  cor- 
respondence. Now,  he  thou^t  the  yerdict  c^ 
the  American  people  had  already  been  passed 
upon  the  negotiations,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
disclosed  in  the  Message  of  the  President.  The 
issue  must  be  left  to  time,  of  coarse. 

One  other  remark.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama had  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  bill, 
either  as  a  peace  or  a  war  measure.  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  policy  which  would 
dictate  a  refusal  to  pass  the  bill  as  a  war  mea- 
sure. How  were  they  to  be  prepared*  for  war 
unless  a  beginning  at  preparation  was  made? 
It  could  scarcely  be  c-A^/ected  that  an  army 
could  be  raised  in  an  instant,  or  a  navy  be  built 
and  manned  upon  the  spnr  of  the  moment. 
There  must  be  a  beginning.  A  country  advano- 
ing  in  population  and  wealth,  surrounded  by 
the  territories  and  possessions,  he  would  not  say 
of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  great  commercial  rival 
— ^a  country  penetrable  at  every  point,  having 
scarcely  a  gun  mounted,  scarcely  a  soldier  with 
a  musket  in  his  hand — ^was  there  a  nation,  he 
would  ask,  that  the  sun  shines  upon  that  ever 
adopted  such  a  coarse  as  this  ?  And  yet  the 
gentlemen  were  for  doing  nothing  becaoae  they 
could  not  do  every  thing. 

Did  any  man  doubt  the  fact  that  very  extra- 
ordinary preparations  are  being  made  in  in- 
land ?  He  reminded  the  Senate  that  he  had,  in 
a  former  debate,  quoted  on  t^is  subject  from 
the  Journal  des  D^bats,  a  paper  conducted  with 
wonderful  tact,  ability,  and  judgment.  Um- 
brage had  been  taken  by  France  at  these  exten- 
sive preparations,  the  extraordinary  armaments 
on  foot,  and  the  extensive  operations  in  the 
dock-yards  and  arsenals.  But  France  was  told 
they  were  not  intended  against  her. 

The  Senate  ac|joumed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES. 

MoiTDAY,  February  9. 

The  Journal  of  Saturday  was  read  in  part, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  0.  J.  Inosbsoll,  (its  fur- 
ther reading  having  been  dispensed  with,)  was 
approved. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Inoebsoll  moved  that  the  Hooae 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union ;  [bat  waived  the  motion 
for  the  moment.] 

Mr.  Roberts  asked  leave  to  introdaco  oertain 
joint  resolutions  (the  reporter  thinks)  from  the 
Legislature  of  MississippL 

Objections  were  made. 

Mr.  Pollock  asked  leave,  at  this  time,  to 
make  a  report  firom  tiie  Committee  of  Claims 

Objections  were  made. 

The  SPBA.KEB  said  that  the  first  businesB  in 
order  would  be  the  call  of  the  States  for  po- 
tions. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Ratbbuk,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Tibbattb,  of  Ken- 
tnckj,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  jointr  resolution  of  notice,  and  the 
several  amendments  thereto  pending. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kino  (who  obtained  the  floor  on 
Saturday  night  at  a  few  minutes  before  12 
o^dook,  immediately  after  Mr.  Wilmot  had  con- 
cluded) rose  and  addrassed  the  committee 
during  the  hour. 

He  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  correspondence 
which  had  recently  passed  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  British  minister, 
he  (Mr.  K.)  should  not  offer  the  amendment 
(embodying  a  proposition  for  arbitration)  which 
he  had  designed.  The  proposition  to  arbitrate 
the  disputed  boundary  fine  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory having  been  made  in  all  its  forms  by  her 
Britannic  Migesty's  minister,  and  having  been 
peremptorily,  and  as  he  (Mr.  £.)  conceived 
cavalierly  rejected  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  mode  of  adjusting  the  diffi- 
culty seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Arbitration  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  modes  known  to  civil- 
ized nations  of  settling  difficult  and  embarrass- 
ing disputes.  It  was  sanctioned  in  all  its  forms 
by  the  law  of  nations,  as  founded  on  the  law 
of  nature.  It  had  been  resorted  to  in  all  times 
by  those  who  wished  to  mete  out  that  justice 
to  others  which  they  desired  should  be  meted 
out  to  themselves. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  had  de- 
clared, of  permitted  his  Secretary  of  State  to 
declare,  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  not  a  question  for  arbitration.  He  (Mr. 
K.)  did  not  quote  the  words  of  the  passage 
literally.  That,  however,  was  its  substance. 
Who  had  ever  desired  the  President  to  submit 
to  arbitration  the  acknowledged  rights,  the 
clearly  undisputed  territory,  of  any  portion 
of  the  United  States  ?  No  man  had  ever  made 
such  a  suggestion  here  or  elsewhere.  Tlie 
British  minister  had  proposed  no  such  thing ; 
and  it  was  an  insult  to  this  House  and  to  the 
nation — ^it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most 
demagogical  treatment  of  the  solemn  proposi- 
tion submitted  by  her  Britannic  Mijesty^s  min- 
ister. In  looking  at  the  correspondence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  Mr.  Pakenham,  it  was, 
in  his  (Mr.  E.'s)  judgment,  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  predominated — the  pettifog- 
ger or  the  buUy.  He  would  venture  to  say, 
that  in  all  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States  no  such  correspondence  could  be  found ; 
and  he  trusted  in  God,  for  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity, and  character  of  the  country,  that  no  cor- 
respondence of  a  similar  kind  would  ever  again 
be  known  in  our  annals.  Mr  K.  proceeded  to 
examine  the  recent  propositions  of  arbitration, 
to  show  the  propriety  of  a  resort  to  such  a 
mode  of  settlement;  the  benefits  that  would 
result  from  it ;  and  the  responsibility  which  its 
rejection  would  impose  on  the  Administration 
Vou  XV.— 24 


for  the  consequences  that  might  result.  He 
contended,  by  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
correspondence,  that  it  was  evidently  the  de- 
sign of  the  President  (if  his  design  could  be 
inferred  from  that  correspondence)  to  appeal 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

Mr.  K.  then  proceeded  to  inquire  how  long 
it  was  since  the  discovery  had  been  made  that 
the  title  to  this  territory  was  dear  and  unques- 
tionable ;  and  to  trace  the  assertion  of  that  title 
to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  to  the  Inau- 
gural Address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  came  upon  us  like  a  clap  of  thun- 
der in  a  clear  sky.  Where  had  the  President 
derived  his  authority  for  a  declaration  which, 
if  he  intended  should  be  taken  literally,  was 
untrue  ?  If  he  intended  merely  to  assert  it  as 
his  own  opinion,  he  had  very  lame  authority 
for  it.  Mr.  K.  then  referred  to  the  negotiation 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, with  a  view  to  show  that  we  had 
ourselves  acknowledged  that  Great  Britain  had 
rights  in  Oregon,  and  to  demonstrate  the  incon- 
sistency of  making  such  a  declaration  as  that 
made  by  the  President.,  and  of  their  offering  to 
divide  the  territoij  almost  in  half. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  (continued  Mr.  K,) 
I  sliould  like,  with  all  respect  and  deference  to 
the  learned  and  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams,)  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. I  desire  to  ask  what  his  opinion  is — 
whether,  in  his  judgment,  our  title  to  the  en- 
tirety of  the  Oregon  territory  is  ''clear  and 
unquestionable  "  ? 

Mr.  Adams  (the  floor  having  been  yielded  for 
the  purpose)  said :  To  say  that  the  title  is  clear 
and  unquestionable,  is  to  say  that  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  meanings — one  relating  solely 
to  the  question  of  .right  and  wrong,  and  the 
other  relating  to  the  opinions  of  others.  Ac- 
cording to  the  construction  we  give  to  "  clear 
and  indisputable,^^  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  right  and  wrong,  I  say  that  our  title  is  clear 
and  unquestionable.  I  will  add  one  or  two 
words  more.  That  our  title  in  the  Oregon 
territory  is  not  indisputable  or  clear,  is  an- 
swered plainly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  duputed. 
The  ffentleman  has  told  us  that  it  has  been  dis- 
puted for  twenty-seven  years.  I  cannot  deny 
it.  But  if  every  thing  which  is  disputed  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  is  mdi^utable, 
then  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Kino  inquired  why  the  gentleman  had 
not  given  that  definition  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State;  and  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
part  which  that  gentleman  had  taken  in  the 
negotiation  on  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  E.)  did 
not  pretend  to  decide  to  what  extent  our  title 
was  clear  and  indisputable ;  but  he  did  suppose 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  with 
all  his  experience,  had  some  knowledge  of  what 
our  claim  was,  and  upon  his  opinion  he  (Mr.  K.) 
had  relied  much  in  forming  his  own. 

Mr.  K.  then  referred  to  the  connection  which 
had,  most  perniciously,  been  given  to  this  qnes- 
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tion  by  reason  of  its  forced  connection  with 
party  politics,  and  to  the  new  element  of  fana- 
ticism which  had  been  thrown  into  it.  Touch- 
ing the  tariff,  he  adverted  to  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Wentworth,  that  no  proposition  for 
arbitration  should  be  accepted  until  Great  Brit- 
ain had  permanently  opened  her  ports  to  our 
breadstuffs.;  or,  in  other  words,  had  repealed 
her  corn-laws.  The  best  state  of  things  for  the 
American  grain-grower  was  that  which  now 
existed.  Tne  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  would 
enable  the  grain  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea  to  come  in  competition  with  that  from  the 
Western  States ;  whereas  now,  the  grain  found 
a  market  through  the  colonial  ports,  and  had 
a  monopoly  in  the  British  ports.  It  would  be 
little  less  than  madness  in  us  to  desire  a  repeal 
of  these  laws. 

The  state  of  the  question  before  the  commit- 
tee was  this : 

Mr.  0.  J.  Inoebsoll,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  had  reported  the  following 
joint  resolution : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION'  of  notice  to  Great  Britain 
to  **  annul  and  abrogate '*  the  conyention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  the 
sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  relative  to  the  country  "  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains,** commonly  called  Oregon. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jteprenen- 
tativee  of  ike  United  States  of  Amerteay  in  Con- 
gress assembled^  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  forthwith  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cerning the  Oregon  territory,  of  the  sixth  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  signed  at  London,  Tshall  be  annulled  and  ab- 
rogated twelve  months  alter  the  expiration  of  the 
said  notice,  conformably  to  the  second  article  of 
the  said  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven.] 

Tliis  resolution  Mr.  G.  J.  Inoebsoll  had 
moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  all  that  por- 
tion embraced  in  brackets,  and  inserting : 

*'  Shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  twelve  months  from  and  after 
said  notice  shall  be  given,  conformably  to  the  second 
article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  August, 
1827.1 

And  Mr.  Hilliabd  had  heretofore  moved  to 
amend  the  original  resolution  by  striking  out 
therefrom  the  words,  "  forthwith  cause  notice 
to  be  given,"  and  inserting — 

"  Be  empowered,  whenever  in  his  Judgment  the 
public  welfare  may  require  it,  to  give  notice.** 

Mr.  Dbomgoole  supposed,  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  order  now  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  he  sent  to  the  Chair  the  following 
proposition : 

"  Whereas,  by  the  convention  concluded  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  October,  1818,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  King  of  the  United 


Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  in 
the  third  article  thereof,  agreed,  that  any  country 
that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and 
creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  yean 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  df  the  present  con- 
vention, to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the 
two  powers,  it  being  well  understood  that  this 
agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejadice 
of  any  claim  which  either  of  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties  may  have  to  atiy  part  of  the  said  country, 
nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  any 
other  power  or  State  to  any  part  of  said  coun- 
try ;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  that  respect  being  to  prevent  disputes  and  diffei^ 
ences  among  themselves :  And  whereas,  by  a  con- 
vention between  the  same  parties,  concluded  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1827,  it  was  agreed  to  continue  in 
force  for  an  indefinite  period  the  provisions  of 
the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20ch 
of  October,  1818,  and  was  also  further  agreed 
and  provided  that  it  shall  be  competent,  however, 
to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case  ^ther 
should  think  fit  at  any  time  after  the  20th  October, 
1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the 
other  contracdng  party, to  annual  and  abrogate  this 
convention  ;  and  it  shall  in  such  case  be  entirely 
annulled  and  abrogated  after  the  expiration  of  8ai4 
term  of  notice :  And  whereas  it  is  thought  fit  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  annul  and  abrogate 
said  convention, 

'*  £e  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  said  convention 
shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  delivery  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  of  the  due  notice 
required  to  be  given. 

*'  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Preadent  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  required, 
in  such  solemn  and  respectful  mode  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  cause  the  said  due  notice  to  be  given  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
the  other  contracting  party. 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  President  to  comply  herewith  at  as 
early  a  day  as  he  may  think  advisable,  there  be  ap- 
propriated a  sum  not  exceeding  ~^— -  dollars,  to  be 
used,  if  necessary,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  but 
nothing  in  this  act  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
right  and  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  to  renew  or  pursue  ne- 
gotiations for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  Oregon  territory." 

The  question  recurring  on  the  substitute  of 
Mr.  Dbomgoole, 

Mr.  Boyd  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out 
all,  and  inserting  the  following : 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re^resenU 
olives  of  the  United  States  of  America  tn  Con- 
gress assetnbled,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  Of  America  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cerning the  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  west  of  the  Stony  or  Bocky  Moontain^ 
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of  the  6th  day  of  August,  1827,  signed  at  London, 
shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  twelve  months 
after  giving  said  notice. 

*'^  Resolved^  That  nothing  herein  contain  is  intend- 
ed to  interfere  with  the  right  and  discretion  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
to  renew  or  pursue  negotiations  for  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Ore- 
gon territory.** 


The  question  was  taken  by  tellers^  and  the 
vote  stood — ^ayes  110,  noes  98. 

8o  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  qnestion  then  recnrred  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  DsoMGOOLE  as  thus  amended. 

Tellers  were  then  appointed,  and  the  vote 
having  been  taken,  stood — ayes  109,  noes  94. 

The  question  having  been  taken  and  agreed 


The  committee  rose,  and  the  Ohairman  re- 
ported that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  had  had  under  consider- 
ation the  state  of  the  Union  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly the  joint  resolution  concerning  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  and  that  the  committee 
had  instructed  him  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House  with  one  amendment. 

And  the  question  being  on  concurring  with 
the  committee,  resulted — yeas  172,  nays  46. 

So  the  substitute  was  concurred  in. 

And  the  Question,  '*  shall  this  joint  resolution 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  ?  *'  was  taken, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Stephen 
Adams,  Anderson,  Arnold,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Bar- 
ringer,  Bell,  Benton,  Biggs,  James  Black,  James 
A.  Black,  Blanchard,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff, 
Brockenbrough,  Broadhead,  William  G.  Brown, 
Buffington,  William  W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Camp- 
bell, Cathcart,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman, 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Constable,  Cullom,  Culver, 
Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Darragh,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Delano,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin, 
Douglass,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Edsall,  Ellsworth, 
Erdman,  John  H.  Ewing,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Foster, 
Fries,  Garvin,  Giddings,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Gordon, 
Graham,  Grider,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Hampton,  Haral- 
son, Harmanson,  Harper,  Henley,  Hilliard,  Hoge, 
Elias  B.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S. 
Houston,  Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt,  Jas.  B. 
Hunt,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Jenkins,  James  H. 
Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  JohnsoQ,  Geo. 
W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Lawrence,  Leib,  La  Sere,  Lewis,  Levin,  Ligon, 
Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McCIean,  McClelland,  McCler- 
nandi,  McConnell,  McCrate,  McDowell,  McGaughey, 
McHenry,  Mcllvaine,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin, 
Barclay  Ifartin,  Morris,  Morse,  Moulton,  Niven, 
Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne,  Perrill,  Perry,  Pettit, 
Phelps,  Pollock,  Price,  Ramsey,  Rathbun,  Reid, 
Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Root,  Runk,  Russell,  Sawtelle, 
Sawyer,  Scammon,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance, 
Leonard  H.  Sims,  Albert  Smith,  Thomas  Smith, 
Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  St. 
John,  Strong,  Sykes,  Thomasson,  James  Thompson, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbatts,  Tilden,Town8, 
Trumbo,  Vance,  Wentworth^  Wheaton,  White, 
Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Woodruii;  Woodworth, 
Tell,  Youog,  and  Yostp— 168. 


Nats. — ^Messrsi  Abbott,  Ashmun,  Bayly,  Bedin- 
ger,  Milton  Brown,  Burt,  John  G.  Chapman,  Augus- 
tus A.  Chapman,  Cocke,  CoUamer,  Cranstoui 
Crozier,  Daigan,  Garrett  Davis,  Dixon,  Dockery, 
Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Gentry,  Grinnell,  Herrick, 
Isaac  E.  Hohnes,  John  W.  Houston,  Edmund  W. 
Hubard,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hunter, 
Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Daniel  P.  King,  Leake,  Long, 
Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Pendleton,  Rhett,  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Seddon,  Alexander  D. 
Sims,  Simpson,  Truman  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Stephens,  Strohm,  Thibodeaux,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Toombs,  Tredway,  Vinton,  Wuithrop,  Wood- 
ward, Wright,  and  Yancey — 64, 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  to  wit : 

JOIKT  RESOLUTION  of  notice  to  Great  Britain 
to  "annul and  abrogate**  the  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  the  sixth 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
reUtive  to  the  country  **  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,*' 
commonly  called  Oregon. 

Resolved  by  ths  Senate  and  ffcUseof  Reyresenta- 
tivenofthe  united  States  of  America  in  C6ngre*e 
assembled^  That  the  Presidlent  of  the  United  Sutes 
cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cerning the  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  west  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains, 
of  the  sixth  day  of  August  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  signed  at  London,  shall  be  annulled 
and  abrogated  twelve  months  after  giving  said 
notice. 

Resolved,  That  nothing  herein  contained  Is  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  right  and  discretion  of 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties to  renew  or  pursue  negotiations  for  an  amica- 
ble settlement  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
Oregon  territory. 

Mr.  BowuK  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the 
vote,  and  demanded  the  previous  question. 

There  was  a  second.  The  main  question 
was  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  the  vote  was 
not  reconsidered. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


TS  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  February  11. 
Oregim, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  on  the  subject  of  noti* 
fying  Great  Britain  of  the  termination  of  the 
convention  providing  for  the  joint  occupancy 
of  the  Oregon  territory. 

Mr.  Allen  resumed  his  remarks,  with  the 
assertion  that  in  the  assertion  of  her  claims. 
Great  Britain  had  not  been  influenced  so  much 
by  her  actual  right  to  what  she  claimed  as 
by  her  own  imaginary  superiority  over  us  in 
strength.  And  this  view  entered  into  the  ar- 
guments of  those  among  ourselves  who  were 
opposed  to  a  proper  vindication  of  our  rights ; 
who  nuuntained  that  we  ought  to  surrender 
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them,  because  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  because,  owing 
to  her  yast  snperiority,  she  wonld  obtain  what 
she  claimed  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    We 
were  therefore  not  only  compelled  to  receive 
the  tone  of  oar  thooghts  and  feelings  from  her, 
but  also  her  mandates.    All  this  was  made  well 
understood  in  England ;  and,  in  all  the  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  we  never  heard  of  any  one 
who  asserted  that  she  was  not  able  to  carry  her 
purposes  through,  or  thaf  her  power  was  even 
likely  to  be  weakened  in  a  contest  with  our 
Democracy.   Ko  one  there  urged  timid  counsels 
in  order  to  paralyze  her  arm.    She  tells  us  that 
she  has  rights  in  Oregon  which  she  will  cause 
to  be  respected ;  and  that  if  we  adopt  certain 
measures  she  will  consider  the  act  as  cause  of 
war.    There  is  no  crouching  there,  by  declara- 
tions that  she  is  not  prepared.    Bad  it  been 
with  Mexico,  instead  of  Great  Britain,  that  we 
had  had  to  deal,  we  should  have  given  this  no- 
tice, and  been  in  possession  of  the  territory 
fifteen  years  ago.    He  reasserted  that  England 
would  not  dare  to  fight.    He  did  not  say  that 
she  had  not  courage  to  fight.    It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  charge  an  Engli^man  with 
want  of  courage.    Great  Britain  would  calcu- 
late the  effect  of  the  measure  on  her  own  inter- 
ests, and,  if  she  found  they  were  not  likely  to 
be  benefited,  she  wonld  find  a  way  to  evade  a 
contest.    She  has  colonies  which  she  cannot 
alford  to  lose,  while  our  possessions  lie  contig- 
uous, and  are  confined  to  our  soil.    And  even 
could  she  obtain  Oregon,  she  would  not  be  able 
to  retain  it  twenty-five  years,  before  it  would 
be  reached  and  occupied  by  an  advancing  popu- 
lation, which  is  doubling  every  few  years.   The 
first  act  of  our  Government,  in  case  of  war, 
would  be  to  expel  the  British  power  from  all 
her  possessions  on  this  continent.    Knowing 
this,  she  will  count  the  cost  before  she  goes 
into  a  war.    He  then  took  a  view  of  the  exten- 
sive possessions   of   Great   Britain  over  the 
world,  and  the  numerous  population  subject  to 
her  sway,  and  the  difficulties  she  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  government  of  her  twenty- 
seven  colonies,  consisting  of  almost  entirely  a 
people  foreign  in  their  birth  and  habits.    The 
power  of  the  British  nayy  he  represented  as 
comparatively  smaller  than  it  was  in  1802  and 
1808 ;  and  then  her  security  from  foreign  in- 
vasion was  attributable  solely  to  the  fact  of  the 
twenty-five  miles  of  ocean  which  lay  between 
lier  and  France.    Before  she  could  assail  us^ 
she  would  have  to  cross  three  thousand  miles 
of  the  Atlantic.    We  have  less  reason,  there- 
fore, for  alarm,  than  she  had  when  she  became 
so  affirighted  as  to  change  her  cabinet,  and  bring 
back  the  war  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  into  her  coun- 
cils, and  to  call  out  her  laborers  from  the  field 
and  her  mechanics  from  the  workshops,  to  pro- 
tect herself  from  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Napoleon.    All  the  armed  navies  she  could  col- 
lect could  not  subjugate  this  country. 

He  then  dwelt  on  the  change  which  had  been 
effected  in  naval  armaments  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  steam,  which  enabled  a  small  navy  to 
compete  more  soceessfully  with  a  greater  num- 
erical force  of  ships.  History  taught  us  that 
every  commercial  nation  had  crumbled  into 
ruins.  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  Rome,  and 
her  suljugation  was  made  more  rapid  by  her 
national  dicords  caused  by  her  inability  to  pay 
her  defenders.  Spain  had  been  deprived  of  aU 
her  colonies.  And  at  this  momemt,  of  all  the 
five  allied  Powers  of  Europe,  England  was  the 
weakest.  A  single  defeat  ensures  her  falL 
What  could  be  Reeled  by  the  energies  of  a 
whole  people,  he  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  victories  achieved  by  the  French  armies 
while  she  was  a  repbulic ;  and  then  instituted 
comparisons  for  the  purpcee  of  proving  that,  in 
point  of  durability,  our  institutions  could  be 
exhibited  to  great  advantage  in  opposition  to 
the  limited  monarchy  of  England.  The  changes 
in  her  prime  ministers  were  more  frequent  than 
those  of  our  Presidents.  Her  parliaments  nomi- 
nally elected  for  sev^i  years,  but  whenever 
popular  clamor  required  it,  they  were  desolved 
by  the  Crown.  Within  the  period  of  forty 
years,  there  had  been  thirteen  parliamentsi 
averaging  to  each  only  three  years  and  one 
month. 

During  the  wars  of  the  close  of  the  last  cesk- 
tury  she  was  compelled  to  incur  her  heavy  debt 
in  order  to  pay  the  foreign  navies  whidi  she 
subsidized,  taxing  her  f>eopIe  to  the  amount  of 
sixty-five  miUions  of  pounds  annually  for  twelve 
years.  And  notwithstanding  she  has  enjoyed 
thirty  years  of  peace,  this  enormous  debt  still 
remains  unreduced,  and  her  taxes  amount  now 
to  fifty-two  millions  of  pounds  per*annum — 
little  less  than  when  she  had  all  the  navies  of 
Europe  in  her  pay.  She  was  at  this  moment 
a  pauper;  for  in  one  year,  when  her  taxes 
amounted  to  fifty-two  millions,  the  total  value 
of  her  exports  reached  only  fifty-one  millions. 
Yet  in  this  conditi(Hi  of  weakness  and  poverty, 
she  was  held  up  to  us  as  a  power  from  which 
we  were  to  turn  and  run.  Our  Grovemment  is 
strong  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  des- 
tiny, and  nothing  is  required  but  to  expel  the 
delusion  which  has  been  thrown  about  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
All  we  have  to  do  is,  to  do  as  her  statesmen 
do-— not  to  depreciate  our  own  power  while  we 
exaggerate  hers. 

He  then  took  a  view  of  our  own  institutions, 
and  their  beneficial  effect  on  the  people.  They 
have  existed  more  than  half  a  century,  un- 
stained by  the  blood  of  a  single  individual 
for  political  offences.  With  twenty  mlQions  of 
people,  powerful  enough  to  do  wrong,  and  five 
thousand  prisons,  there  is  not  one  of  liiese 
twenty  millions  incarcerated  in  one  of  these 
prisons  on  any  political  charge.  A  short  time 
since  there  was  one  imprisoned  for  a  political 
offence,  but  so  strong  was  the  force  of  public 
sympathy  in  his  favor,  that  even  they  who  im- 
prisoned him  opened  the  prison  do(x^  and  in* 
vited,  and  urgeid,  and  coaxed  him  to  accept  of 
his  liberty.    Throughout  the  remoter  sectiooa 
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of  oar  country,  a  magistrate  is  monnted  on  his 
horse,  travels  to  a  distant  conrt-honse,  holds 
bifl  oonrt,  pronounces  judgment,  and  secures 
the  execution  without  the  aid  of  a  sword  or 
even  a  cudgeL  And  this  because  the  hearts  of 
the  people  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 
It  is  thus  that  we  possess  all  the  elements  of  the 
strongest  government  by  which  mankind  was 
ever  banded  together.  We  then  can  have  no 
fears  of  Great  Sritain. 

All  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  instead  of 
being  in  the  rear  of  our  institutions,  the  people 
are  always  in  advance  of  those  who  are  in 

Sjwer.  The  people  have  no  fears  of  Great 
ritain  *  and  if  in  our  national  councils  is  to 
'be  found  something  like  timidity,  it  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  delegated  power  is  always  more 
fearful  of  responsibility  than  that  which  is 
primitive.  It  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britaui 
boldly  to  assert  a  claim,  and  then,  by  giving  us 
the  alternative  of  yielding  or  fighting,  to  obtain 
the  surrender  of  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Allev  concluded  with  giving  his  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  would  enter  into  no  war 
with  this  country,  unless  she  could  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  European  govern- 
ments. She  might  hold  out  to  them  that  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  Oregon  territory,  die 
would  erect  it  into  an  independent  government. 
Before  she  will  go  to  war,  she  will,  at  the  last 
moment,  invite  the  mediation  of  Russia  and 
France — of  the  former,  because  of  her  contigu- 
ous possessions,  and  of  the  latter,  because  of 
the  sympathy  which  binds  her  cabinet  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  our  duty  to  exhibit  no 
symptoms  of  quailing  to  Great  Britain,  but  to 
treat  her  as  she  has  treated  us.  When  she 
talks  of  power,  let  us  talk  back  to  her  of  power. 
When  she  strips  for  a  fight,  let  us  strip. 
With  the  bravest  people  in  the  world,  what 
cause  have  we  for  fear?  Let  this  resolution 
pass — and  he  knew  this  body  well  enough  to 
be  sure  that  it  would  pass  easily,  and  that  all 
the  other  measures  to  which  it  would  lead 
would  also  pass — and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
war,  unless  Great  Britain  can  prevail  on  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  to  unite  with  her  in 
the  establishment  of  a  balance  of  power  on  this 
continent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Olatton, 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


nq-  SENATE. 

Thubsday,  February  12. 
Special  order, 

Mr.  Makottm  moved  that  the  prior  orders  of 
the  day  be  postponed,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  stated  that  the  special  order 
was  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, advising  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
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abrogation  of  the  convention  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  the  6th 
day  of  August,  1827,  in  relation  to  Oregon,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Obittenden^s  amendment 
thereto,  Mr.  Hannsoan^b  resolutions  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  and  Mr.  Oalhoun^s  amend- 
ment to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Clayton  then  proceeded  to  address  the 
Senate.    There  are  now  (said  he)  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  two  distinct  propo- 
sitions for  terminating  the  convention  of  1827, 
providing  for  the  loint  occupancy  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon — ror  giving  notice  \p  England 
that  that  joint  occupancy  must  cease  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months  after  giving  the  notice. 
There  is  also  another  proposition,  not  now 
regularly  before  the  Senate,  which  has  been,  I 
understand,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  does  not  properly  form  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  this  time :  I  allude  to 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   The  two  propositions  now  before 
the  Senate  differ  in  two  important  particulars. 
The  one  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  this  body,  proposes  to  give  the 
notice,  without  intrusting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  any  discretionary  power 
whatever  on  the  subject.    It  devolves  upon 
Congress  the  whole  responsibility  of  giving  the 
notice.    The  other  proposition,  introduced  by 
my  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky,  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  throws 
that  resi)onsibility  on  the  President  lumself. 
It  gives  to  him  the  right,  the  authority,  to  give 
the  notice,  if,  in  his  jadgment,  that  measure 
shall  seem  most  expedient,  and  best  calculated 
to  subserve  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
Atf  the  same  time,  it  does  not  deny  to  him  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  withhold  the  notice  al- 
together, if,  in  consequence  of  any  future  de- 
velopments, or  of  any  thing  which  has  already 
occurred,  it  should  seem  to  him  most  advisable 
not  to  give  the  notice.    It  differs  also  from  the 
other  resolution  in  another  important  particu- 
lar ;  and  that  is,  that  it  holds  out  distinctly,  or 
at  all  events  by  necessary  implication,  the  idea 
that  negotiations  between   this  country  and 
England  have  not  yet  been  entirely  dosed; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  amounts  to  a  virtual 
recommendation  that  the  President  should  con- 
tinue negotiations,  with  a  view  to  the  peace- 
able settlement  of  the  great  question  which 
now  agitates  the  two  governments. 

Of  the  two  propositions,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  decidedly  prefer  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  by  my  Jionor- 
able  friend  from  Kentucky,  to  the  other  propo- 
sition, which  forces  us  to  give  the  notice  im-  - 
mediately,  which  intrusts  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  no  discretionary  power 
whatever,  and  which  assumes  that  Congress  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  no 
matter  what  has  occurred  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  British  Minister  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  what  shall  occur  hereafter.  To  thiit 
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resolution  I  say  I  have  insuperable  ol^ections, 
and  in  no  possible  oiroumstances  can  I  yield  it 
my  assent ;  but  while  I  say  this,  I  declare  at 
the  same  time  that  I  make  not  this  opposition 
from  any  factions  spirit.  I  know  no  party 
feeling  whatever  on  this  great  question.  I  have 
never,  at  any  period  of  my  public  life,  enlisted 
as  a  party  man  on  any  great  question  touching 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  nor  have 
those  with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
actpolitically  ever  taken  such  a  course. 

Well,  sir,  for  my  own  part,  in  reference  to 
this  great  question,  I  am  willing  to  say  frankly 
that,  whatever  opinion  I  may  entertain  in  re- 
gard to  the  negotiations  between  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  British  Minister,  and  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  these  negotiations — what- 
ever opinion  I  may  entertain  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  President  of  the  Unit^  States  on 
this  whole  subject — ^yet  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  patriot,  I  mean  to  stand 
by  him  as  far  as  I  can  do  it  consistently  with 
principle  and  honor.  He  has  recommended 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  this 
notice  to  England.  Upon  his  high  responsibil- 
ity he  has  made  that  recommendation ;  at  the 
same  time  he  has  not  given  us  the  slightest 
intimation  in  any  part  of  his  message,  nor  any 
other  communication  to  Congress,  that  he  en- 
tertains the  opinion  that  that  notice  will  be 
attended  by  any  war  with  England,  or  followed 
up  by  any  hostile  measures  whatever  on  the 
part  of  England.  He  has  not  warned  the  coun- 
try that  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  war, 
arising  either  from  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, or  of  a  resolution  of  similar  import,  or 
from  fmy  other  measure  whatever.    He  has 

fiven  us  no  intimation  that  there  is  the  slightest 
anger  whatever.  But  if  I  am  to  judge  from 
his  action,  as  well  as  from  his  words,  there  is 
not  there  can  be  no  danger  whatever  of  war 
witn  England.  Why,  sir,  what  are  the  facts  ? 
He  has  not  recommended  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  defences  of  the  country  should  be 
increased  one  dollar.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
recommended  that  the  estimates  for  the  year 
s)iould  be  reduced;  and  they  have  been  re- 
duced. He  has  accompanied  that  recommendar 
tion  with  another,  and  that  is,  that  tbe  tariff  of 
the  country  shall  be  reduced.  He  has  made  no 
proposition  whatever  for  increasing  the  revenue 
by  mcreasing  the  duties  on  any  article  or  arti- 
cles whatever.  WeU,  what  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  would  be, 
in  the  event  that  this  country  should  be  endan- 
gered, to  recommend  to  Congress  measures  of 
defence— -your  officers  of  the  War  and  Navy 
departments?  There  is  no  proposition  from 
either  of  them  to  prepare  for  war.  True  it  is, 
that,  after  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Cass)  had  introduced  his  resolutions, 
and  they  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  one 
of  the  conmiittees  of  this  body — the  Conmiittee 
on  Naval  Affairs — ^by  its  chairman,  did  propose 
one  measure  for  increasing  to  a  small  extent 
the  navy  of  the  country,  by  the  addition  of 


three  steam  frigates,  five  sloops-of-war,  and 
two  brigs  or  schooners.  Well,  the  measure 
was  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  dis- 
tinctly announced  the  fact  that  it  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  war  measure,  but  merely  as 
a  peace  measure.  The  idea  that  I — ^and,  I  sup- 
pose, others— obtained  from  that  communica- 
tion was,  that  the  navy  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  increased,  supposing  there  was  no  wsr, 
either  with  England  or  any  other  nation; 
in  other  words,  tiiat  the  navy  of  the  country 
should  be  increased  to  the  extent  proposed  m 
the  bill  itself,  because  that  increase  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  naticHi. 
Well,  to  what  other  sources  ought  we,  as  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States,  to  look,  in  case  we 
should  be  called  on  to  prepare  for  war  ?  Who 
ought  to  warn  us?  Who  ought  to  give  the 
alarm  ?  As  I  have  said,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  given  no  intimations  of  i^ 

E reaching  danger.  The  heads  of  departments 
ave  given  no  intimations  of  approaching  danger. 
The  chairman  of  committees  of  this  body  have 
given  no  intimations  of  approaching  danger. 
The  leading  friends  of  the  Administration — 
those  who  enjoy  its  confidence — have  given  no 
intimations  of  approaching  danger.  We  are 
therefore  precisely  in  the  state  described  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  and  others — 
truly  described  by  them — entirely  unprotected 
and  unarmed  in  case  any  foreign  foe  whatever 
should  chpose  to  make  war  upon  us.  It  is 
strictly  true — true  to  the  very  letter — ^that  the 
fortifications  of  the  country  are  either  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  or  that  there  are  no  fortifica- 
tions at  all,  at  points  where  they  would  be  emi- 
nently demanded  in  case  of  war. 

This  is  our  condition  on  the  coast.  Well, 
now,  in  all  these  circumstances,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  this  subject — with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  too,  that  we  have  a  commer- 
cicd  marine  at  this  moment  equal,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, to  that  of  England  itself— exposed  to  the 
depi*edations  of  any  enemy,  upon  any  sea  and 
every  sea,  in  the  event  of  a  war — ^there  is  not 
one  friend  of  the  Administration  who  stands 
forward  to  inform  Congress  that  there  is  tbe 
slightest  danger  of  a  war.  I  look  to  these 
tilings,  to  these  matters,  as  much  more  signifi- 
cant of  what  is  to  happen  than  to  the  publuhed 
correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  British  Minister. 

But  I  look  to  other  facts ;  and  that  is,  to  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  national  affairs ;  and  seeing 
that,  I  am  bound  to  say  here  in  my  place,  and 
under  the  responsibility  of  my  position,  that  I 
cannot  entertain  any  apprehension  of  war.  Sir, 
to  suppose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  bring  this  country  to  the  verge 
of  a  war,  and  that  with  so  powerful  a  nation 
as  England,  without  giving  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  underst^d  that  we  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  war — to  suppose  that  he 
and  his  cabinet  ministers  have  brought  us  to  the 
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very  verge  of  war,  and  jet  that  none  of  them 
has  recommended  any  means  for  the  defence 
of  the  CDuntrj,  knowing  at  the  same  time  its 
dennded  condition,  woidd  he  to  suppose  what 
I  regard  as  ntterly  impossihle.  I  differ  from 
the  Administration  politically — ^that  is,  I  was 
not  one  of  those  who  nnited  in  putting  the 
President  in  power.  But  I  have  not  distrusted 
his  integrity  and  patriotism  so  far,  nor  will  I 
distrust  them  so  far,  as  to  suppose  that  he  has 
seriously  harbored  the  idea  of  placing  this 
country  in  the  attitude  of  war  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  earth,  whilst  he  has  re- 
fused to  give  us  the  slightest  intimation  that 
we  are  in  any  such  danger ;  and  wliilst  he,  and 
his  officers  who  hold  power  under  him,  have 
withheld  any  and  every  proposition  for  secur- 
ing the  national  defence.  Sir,  I  do  not  hold  the 
measure  of  notice  to  be  a  measure  tending  or 
necessarily  leading  to  war.  The  President, 
under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described, 
asks  of  me  to  bestow  on  him  the  power  of  giv- 
ing this  notice  to  England.  He  stands  in  a 
position  where  he  has  the  full  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  benefits  that  are  to  follow  that 
notice.  He  has  the  facts  before  him.  He  has 
all  the  data  before  him.  I  have  not.  He  has 
the  opportunity  of  free  communication  with 
the  British  Minister  and  of  unde:gs(taDding  the 
views  of  the  British  Government.  I  have  not. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  conferred 
upon  him  high  responsibilities  not  intrusted  to 
me;  and  I  will  not  seek  to  take  them  from 
him.  With  a  full  knowledge,  then,  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  desiring  the  power  to  give  the  notice ;  and 
I,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they 
stand  before  me,  and  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  expressed  and  am  about  further  to  express, 
am  wUling  to  intrust  him  with  that  power.  I 
will  say  to  him — *'  You  have  all  the  means  of 
knowing  whether  this  measure  vill  redound 
to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country  or 
not,  and  at  your  peril  exercise  this  power.*^  If 
he  think  proper,  let  him  exercise  it.  But  I  will 
not,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  resolution  which 
compels  him  to  exercise  that  power,  although 
he  may  not  be  desirous  that  the  notice  should 
be  given.  I  mean  to  give  my  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution which  gives  him  the  discretion,  and  I 
will  go  no  further. 

I  presume,  Mr.  President,  that  I  may  consider 
it  as  a  settled  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
some  bill  during  the  present  session  for  the 
occupation  of  Oregon,  I  do  not  mean  the  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  Oregon.  I  entertain  no 
idea  that  the  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States  intends  to  pass  a  bill  which  shall  be 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  agdnst 
England,  by  shutting  her  out  from  the  entire 
possession  of  any  part  of  Oregon.  I  have  no 
idea  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  will  assent  to  such  a 
measure ;  but  I  presume  that  a  bill  similar  in 
tenor  to  the  laws  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 


England  on  thissulject  will  be  passed;  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  Iowa,  or  of  some  portion  of 
our  country  will  be  extended  over  the  territory, 
as  Great  Britain  has  extended  that  of  Canada 
over  her  subjects  in  that  territory;  and  that 
our  own  citizens  now  there,  and  those  who  may 
hereafter  go  there,  will  be  protected  in  the 
possession  of  their  own  rights  by  American 
tribunals  and  American  officers.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  some  such  measure  as  that  will  be 
adopted.  I  have  not  heard  any  opinion  in  op- 
position to  that  expressed  in  any  quarter.  That 
measure  seems  to  be  due ;  it  is  due  to  the  honor 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  our  people, 
who  have  gone  to  Oregon  at  this  stage  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries.  Well, 
then,  looking  at  things  as  they  probably  will 
be— as  they  certainly  will  be  at  the  dose  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress — ^I  put  it  to  honor- 
able gentlemen  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  which  of  the  two  courses  is 
most  likely  to  endanger  the  pacific  relations 
between  this  country  and  England — the  giving 
of  the  notice  in  the  form  and  in  the  shape  in 
which  my  friend  from  Kentucky  has  proposed 
it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  any  form  whatever.  Why, 
we  must  undoubtedly  establish  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice in  Oregon.  The  English  have  done  so. 
We  must  do  so  for  the  protection  of  our  people. 
We  shall  have  sheriffs,  and  constables,  and 
deputies  to  execute  processes — to  enforce  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  territory.  The 
British  have  judges,  and  marshals,  and  consta- 
bles, and  deputies  there  to  enforce  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Well,  now,  how  can  it 
escape  a  thinking  intellect  that,  in  this  state 
of  things — ^if  this  joint  occupancy  is  to  continue 
— ^the  danger  of  collision  between  the  two 
countries  must  increase  every  day.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  danger  of  collision  is  unavoidable, 
and  that  in  no  possible  state  of  things  can  the 
event  be  different  from  what  I  now  imagine  it 
will  be.  But  I  do  feel  confident — knowing  as 
I  do  the  character  of  our  own  western  settlers, 
those  who  will  go  to  Oregon — understanding  as 
we  all  do  the  feeling  of  our  own  people  who  are 
about  to  emigrate  to  that  territory,  and  of  those 
who  have  already  gone  there— the  conflicting 
views  of  our  countrymen  and  the  British  in 
Oregon  on  all  questions,  and  especially  on  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  republican  liberty 
— ^knowing  this  difference  of  opinion,  I  say  that 
I  hold  that  the  danger  of  collision  between  the 
two  classes  of  settlers,  and  consequently  be- 
tween this  nation  and  Great  Britain,  will  daily 
increase,  if  this  joint  occupancy  be  permitted 
to  continue.  It  is,  or  will  be,  precisely  as  my 
honorable  friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  de- 
scribed it — a  *^  double-headed  Government ;  ^ 
and  there  will  be  as  great  dangec  of  collision 
between  the  two  classes  of  inhabitants  as  if 
there  were  no  organized  government  at  all,  and 
they  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy,  and 
Judge  Lynch  tiie  only  resident  judicial  auUiori- 
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ty.  We  can  all  very  readily  understand  this. 
An  American  is  sued  for  a  debt  by  a  Britisli 
settler,  or  he  is  presented  for  an  assault  and 
battery,  or  for  homicide,  or  any  other  crime. 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  American  will  submit 
to  the  British  judge  ?  Do  you  not  suppose  that 
he  will,  in  all  numan  probability,  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of 
any  British  constable,  or  sheriff,  or  marshal, 
who  shall  seek  to  seize  liim,  and  lead  him  before 
the  British  judge  ?  Reverse  tlie  case,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  prosecuting  party  is  an  American, 
the  alleged  culprit  an  Englishman,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  he  will  submit  it  to  an  American 
judge?  Will  he  not  appeal  for  dd  to  his 
countrymen  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of 
the  American  officers  of  justice  ? 

Sir,  if  this  joint  occupancy  be  permitted  any 
longer  to  continue,  there  will  ^oon  be  collisions 
between  armed  posseB  of  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans in  Oregon — blood  will  be  shed,  and  then 
what  will  happen  ?  Our  countrymen  will  come 
to  us  with  their  story,  and  the  Englishmen  will 
go  to  the  British  Parliament ;  and  the  story  of 
neither  party  will  be  softened  in  the  recital 
These  things  will  inflame  the  passions  of  men 
on  both  sides ;  and  already  there  are  certain 
men  in  this  country  who  are  seeking  to  fan 
into  an  c^en  flame  the  prevailing  apprehensions 
of  war.  In  these  circumstances  the  danger  will 
increase,  and  my  anxious  fear  is,  that,  by  the 
continuance  of  this  state'  of  things,  we  will  be 
driven  into  a  war.  But  one  evil  is  certain 
under  this  joint  occupation ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  great  fact,  and  worthy  the  consideration  of 
this  Senate  in  taking  a  vote  on  these  resolu- 
tions. Already  the  apprehension  of  war  has 
decreased  and  almost  paralyzed  the  business  of 
the  country ;  already  the  capital  of  traders  is 
withdrawing  itself  into  chests,  and  drawers,  and 
old  stockings ;  already  the  business  men  of  the 
community  are  alarmed ;  and  the  longer  this 
state  of  things  continues,  the  greater  will  be 
the  alarm ;  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month 
to  month,  the  tendency  to  paralyze  the  business 
of  the  country  will  increase.  We  have  at  this 
time  a  commerce  of  2,417,000  tons  of  shipping. 
England  has  2,420,759  tons ;  so  that  we  are 
nearly — nay,  it  is  my  opinion  we  are  completely 
^-on  a  par  with  her.  I  doubt,  sir,  whether, 
England  has  a  greater  commercial  marine,  or 
greater  interests  to  protect  than  us;  if  so,  I 
would  like  to  know  in  what  it  consists.  We 
have  more  than  seven  hundred  whale  ships  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  we  have  an  extensive  Indian 
commerce;  and  a  great  and  daily  growing 
commerce  with  China.  And  does  any  man 
suppose  that  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
our  relations  with  England,  and  the  long  time 
that  must  elapse  if  this  notice  is  not  given,  that 
the  owners  or  these  ships,  on  their  return,  will 
send  them  l^ack  on  voyages — ^that  the  owners 
of  these  Indiamen  will  dare  to  send  them  on  a 
three  years'  cruise?  Why,  it  is  even  now 
difficult  to  effect  insurance  on  them.  My  ar- 
dent wish  is  for  an  honorable  and  speedy  set- 


tlement of  this  question.  I  hold  that  the  givinfp 
of  the  notice  will  present  the  qnestion  to  the 
view  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  atteud  to  it— 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President ;  that 
they  will  be  induced  to  come  to  some  settle- 
ment, and  that  speedily.  But  it  is  my  fear 
that,  if  the  notice  fails,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  feeling  (I  will  not  say  mortified) 
that  his  recommendation  in  regard  to  En^and 
is  not  complied  with,  that  his  measures  are  not 
accepted,  his  serious  proposals  slighted  and 
neglected,  may  resolve,  for  reasons  best  knowB 
to  himself,  to  say,  *^  I  will  take  no  further  sfcepa 
in  this  business ;  I  have  done  all  I  could,  and 
now  the  responsibility  rests  on  Congress ;  and 
if  it  does  not  do  its  duty,  things  must  remain 
as  they  are  until  a  Congress  comes  in  that  will 
possess  the  determination  to  give  the  notice. 
Until  this  is  done,  things  must  remain  as  they 
are."  Sir,  I  say  nothing  as  one  authorized ;  I 
do  not  give  my  reasons  «x  cathed/ra,  I  fear  the 
first  effect  of  refusing  to  give  the  notice  will  be 
to  induce  the  President  to  stop  all  negotiation, 
and  appeal  to  the  country — to  appeal  to  thai 
most  dangerous  of  all  tribunals,  party — and  ex- 
cite the  inflammatory  zeal  of  the  people,  and 
stir  up  their  ancient  feelings  of  antipathy  to 
England,  leaving  commerce  paralyzed  by  the 
daily  increasing  fear  of  war.  Should  such  take 
place,  I  fear  many  a  man  would  be  sent  here 
who  would  be  disposed  to  go  farther,  and  do 
more,  than  I  propose  in  giving  this  pacific  no- 
tice. At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  myself  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  men 
will  ever  be  sent  here  with  instructions  to  go 
beyond  54"*  40'.  I  do  not  hope  nor  believe  tliat 
any  man  would  come  here,  instructed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  go  for  any  meas- 
ures that  would  tend  to  produce  a  war  with 
England. 

TncDNBSDAT,  February  18. 
Special  Order, 

At  one  o'clock,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  special  order,  being  the 
joint  resolution  of  Mr.  Allen,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  pro- 
posing to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
mtention  of  the  United  States  to  annul  the 
convention  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  the  resolutions  of  Messrs, 
Hannboak,  Calhoun,  and  Cbittendsn,  and 
the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  same  subject. 

The  question  pending  being  on  the  substitute 
moved  by  Mr.  Cbittbnden, 

Mr.  Dix  rose,  and  proceeded  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  special  order  of  the  day.    He  said : 

What  is  the  proposition  before  the  Senate  \ 
It  is,  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the  notice  of 
twelve  months,  by  virtue  of  which  the  treaty 
between  her  and  the  United  States,  stipulatins 
that  the  territory  of  Oregon  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  people  of  both  ooantrieS|  is  to  be 
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abrogated  and  annulled.  We  cannot  disgnise 
the  fact,  that  this  is  a  measnre  of  the  most  de- 
cided character,  and  inTolving  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences.  What  is  it,  sir,  but  a  declara- 
tion that  the  territory  of  Oregon,  after  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months,  shall  no  longer 
be  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain?  It 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  assertion  of  our 
right  of  empire  and  domain  in  Oregon.  I  can 
see  it  in  no  other  light.  I  shall  support  it. 
But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing a  measure  of  such  magnitude  without  saying 
a  single  word  in  illustration  of  our  title  to  the 
territory,  over  which  we  are  thus  preparing  to 
assert  our  paramount  rights.  I  do  not  fed  at 
liberty  to  take  such  a  step,  denying  summarily 
all  right  in  others,  or  abstaining  from  the  asser- 
tion of  any  right  in  ourselves. 

The  region  which  now  constitutes  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon  was  seen,  and  a  part  of  its  coast 
reconnoitred — I  will  not  say  explored — half  a 
oentary  after  the  discovery  of  America.  In 
consequence  of  its  remoteness  from  the  course 
of  trad«  which  was  opened  by  the  voyages  of 
Oolumbus,  the  supposed  rigor  of  its  climate, 
.and  the  certainty  derived  from  the  expeditions 
sent  out  from  Mexico,  that  }t  contained  no 
sources  of  wealth  like  those  by  which  Spain 
had  been  enriched  in  the  more  southern  por- 
tions of  this  continent,  it  remained,  for  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  without  any 
permanent  settlement  by  civilized  men.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period,  Spain  constantly  asserted 
her  right  of  proprietorship  in  it  by  virtue  of 
discovery,  and  had  formed  temporary  establish- 
ments in  its  neighborhood  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  half  century  which  succeeded,  it 
was  frequently  visited  by  ships  of  other  nations, 
by  accident,  for  purposes  of  exploration,  or  for 
objects  of  commerce,  and  thus  there  arose  a 
number  of  claimants  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  domain.  The  claims  of  Russia  have  been 
adjusted  with  Great  Britain.  She  holds,  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  latter,  the  whole  north- 
west coast  of  America  nortli  of  latitude  64**  40', 
as  far  back  as  tiie  first  range  of  highlands ;  and 
by  virtue  of  a  convention  with  the  United 
iStates,  we  have  agreed  to  form  no  settlements 
north  of  that  parallel.  The  southern  line  of 
Oregon  we  hold  to  be  fixed,  by  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  at  42°.  The  territory  in  dispute 
has,  therefore,  a  coast  of  twelve  parallels  and 
two-thirds  of  latitude,  running  back  into  the 
interior  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only 
claimants  to  the  right  .of  proprietorship  in  it. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  their  respective 
daams,  it  may  be  proper,  as  the  subject  has 
been  referred  to  on  this  floor,  briefly  to  state 
the  conditions,  under  which,  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  a  right  of  property  in  lands  unin- 
habited, or  unoccupied  by  wandering  tribes, 
may  be  acquired. 

The  basis  usually  relied  on  to  support  a  right 
of  this  nature  is  discovery ;  but  it  is  a  ground 


of  right  which  becomes  untenable,  unless  fol- 
lowed by  an  actual  occupation  of  the  discovered 
ten-itory.  If  a  title  is  not  perfected  by  occu- 
pation, a  second  discoverer  may  appropriate 
the  territory  thus  neglected  by  the  first.  But 
this  must  be  upon  reasonable  evidence  of  the 
intention  of  the  first  discoverer  not  to  take 
l)Osses8ion  of  it.  If  a  second  discoverer  were 
to  seize  upon  and  appropriate  the  discovered 
territory,  before  the  first  had  time  to  form  an 
establishment  within  it,  such  an  act  of  inters 
ference  would  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable 
intrusion,  which  the  latter  might  justly  resist. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  discoverer  neg- 
lects within  a  reasonable  time  to  take  actual 
possession  of^  to  form  settlements  in,  or  make 
some  actual  use  of,  the  regions  he  has  discov- 
ered, the  law  of  nations  will  not  acknowledge 
in  him  any  absolute  right  of  property  in  or 
sovereignty  over  it,  even  thougn  he  may  have 
set  up  monuments  or  memorials  of  his  dis- 
coveiy  at  Uie  time  it  was  made.  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  in  relation  to  the  discovery 
and  occupation  of  an  uninhabited  territory,  as 
stated  by  writers  on  international  law.  It  is 
certainly  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  invariable 
rule  in  respect  to  the  time  within  which,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  title  by  discovery 
must  be  perfected  by  occupation.  The  rules 
and  maxims  of  international  law  are  but  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  universsl 
equity  and  justice ;  and  in  the  settlement  of 
questions  of  this  nature,  the  real  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  parties  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
a  reasonable  interpretation  of  their  acts.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  the  doctrine  may  be  considered 
fairly  inferrible  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
law  on  this  subject,  that  rights  by  discovery 
are  good  until  superseded  by  rights  of  occupa- 
tion. With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  I  think  I 
may  safely  say,  that  her  practical  rule  pushes 
this  doctrine  farther.  She  resists  all  attempts 
by  others  to  acquire  rights  of  occupation  in  terri- 
tories which  she  has  discovered,  and  thus  ren- 
ders her  own  rights  by  discovery  perpetnaL 
She  discovered  the  Chatham  Islands  in  1791, 
by  Captain  Broughton,  in  the  armed  tender 
Chatham,  after  parting  company  with  Van- 
couver on  the  way  to  the  north-west  coast.*^ 
She  has  not  occupied  them  until  recently; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  now  any  thing 
more  than  a  whaling  establishment  on  them ; 
but  she  insists  that  no  other  power  shall  occupy 
them,  because  it  would  be  injurious  to  her  settle- 
ments in  New  Zealand,  which  are  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  distant  from  them. 

I  propose  now  to  see  what  acts  have  been 
performed  in  respect  to  Oregon  by  difibrent 
nations ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  di86overies  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  establishments  which  have  been 
formed  in  that  region,  applying  to  them  as  I 
proceed  the  principles  I  have  concisely  stated. 

The  first  discoverer  of  any  part  of  the  north- 

*  Bee  YancouTer's  JovmtX,  book  1,  ehftpter  11. 
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west  coast  of  America  north  of,  or  in  immedi- 
ate contiguity  with  the  boundary  between  ns 
and  Mexico,  was  Ferrelo.  He  was  the  pilot  of 
Oabrillo,  the  commanderof  an  expedition  fitted 
out  in  Mexico  in  1548,  fifty-one  years  after  the 
discovery  of  San  Domingo  by  Columbus.  Oa- 
brillo  died  on  the  voyage,  and  Ferrelo  succeeded 
to  the  command.  He  examined  the  coast  from 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  in  latitude  84**  to 
the  48d  parallel  of  latitude^  but  the  latter  part 
of  his  voyage  was  made,  I  believe,  without 
landing,  and  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  coast 
from  his  vessel.  In  1636,  eight  years  before 
this  exploration  was  made,  possession  had  been 
taken  of  California  by  Fernando  Cortes,  in  the 
name  of  Spain,  and  an  establishment  had  been 
formed  in  24°  of  north  latitude.  This  estab- 
lishment was  kept  up  for  several  years ;  and 
the  Gulf  of  California  to  its  northern  extremity, 
with  the  western  coast  as  high  as  88**  north 
latitude,  had  been  explored.  These  explora- 
tions, and  the  establishments  formed  in  carry- 
ing them  on,  were  all  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  extend 
her  dominion  over  the  uninhabited  territory 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  America.  The 
discoveries  to  which  these  explorations  led^ 
were  therefore  not  accidental.  The  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  for  the  single  object  referred  to. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  it  is  true,  the 
most  arrogant  and  absurd  pretensions  were  set 
up  by  Spain  in  respect  to  the  exclusive  naviga- 
tion of  the  Pacific ;  but  these  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  prejudice  her  just  claims  to  portions 
of  the  continent  washed  by  its  waters  on  the 
cround  of  discovery  and  occupation,  and  the 
declared  purposes  she  had  in  view. 

The  next  navigator  who  appeared  on  the 
north-west  coast  was  Sir  Francis  Brake.  He 
left  England  in  1577,  on  a  predatory  expedition 
against  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific. 
In  1579,  after  having  accomplished  his  object, 
and  carried  devastation  and  terror  into  the  un- 
protected Spanish  settlements  on  the  coast,  he 
landed  in  88°  north  latitude,  in  a  bay  supposed 
to  be  that  of  San  Francisco,  and  passea  five 
weeks  in  repairing  his  vessel.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  called  it  New  Albion. 
It  is  pretended  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  followed 
the  coast  as  far  north  as  48^ ;  but  the  best  au- 
thorities fix  the  northerly  limit  of  his  examina- 
tion, which  was  a  mere  inspection  from  his 
vessel,  at  43°,  the  supposed  boundary  of  Fer- 
relo's  inspection  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tnry  before.  As  the  British  negotiators  have 
abandoned  Drake^s  expedition  as  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  their  claim,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it, 
excepting  to  add  that  his  examinations  were 
accidental ;  they  were  not  made  in  pursuance 
of  any  purpose  of  exploration  or  settlement ; 
they  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  new  territory ; 
and  they  were  not  followed  up  by  an  actual 
occupation  of  the  soil.  For  two  centuries  no 
claim  to  territorial  rights,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
was  set  up  by  Great  Britain  on  the  ground  of 
Drake's  pretended  discoveries. 


The  next  explorer  was  the  Greek  pilot,  Jnan 
de  Fuca,  who  was  sent  to  the  north-west  coast 
in  1592,  seventeen  years  after  Drake,  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  imaginary  Strait  of  Anian,  supposed,  at 
that  day,  to  connect  the  north  Pacific  with  the 
north  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  prosecntion  of 
his  voyage  he  entered  an  extensive  inlet  from 
the  sea,  as  he  supposed,  between  the  47th  aod 
48th  parallels  of  latitude ;  and  sailed  more  than 
twenty  days  in  it.  Such  is  his  own  account  as 
detailed  by  Michel  Lock;  and  it  accords  as 
well  as  his  descriptions,  so  nearly  with  the 
actual  nature  of  the  localities,  that  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  to  be  substantially  true; 
and  his  name  is  conferred  by  universal  consent, 
on  the  strait  between  the  48th  and  49th  parallels 
of  latitude;  Spain  had  thus  made  disooveries 
on  the  north-west  coast  before  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  far  north  at  least  as  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  nature  of  the 
explorations  from  their  extent  and  the  settled 
purpose  in  pursuance  of  which  they  were  made, 
excludes  all  cl^m  of  discovery  by  others  down 
to  that  period  of  time. 

In  1608  Vizcaino,  a  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander, under  an  order  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast  of  California 
to  Monterey,  in  the  87th  parallel  of  latitude ; 
and  he  also  explored  the  coast  as  far  north  as 
the  48d  parallel,  giving  names  to  several  bays 
and  promontories  as  he  advanced.  During  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  least  seven  different 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  form 
establishments  in  California;  but  from  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  other  causes,  these 
attempts  failed,  so  far  as  any  permanent  setUe- 
mentis  concerned,  excepting  the  last,  which 
was  made  in  1697.  But,  within  sixty  years 
from  this  time,  sixteen  principal  establishments 
were  formed  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  between  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia and  Cape  Mendocino,  one  of  which  was  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco,  near  the  88th  degree 
of  latitude.  During  the  whole  period  f^m  the 
landing  of  Fernando  Cortez  in-  California,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain 
had  uniformly  asserted  her  title  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  had  from  time  to 
time  made  efforts  not  only  to  extend  her  dis- 
coveries there,  but  to  perfect  her  right  of 
empire  and  domiun  by  permanent  establish- 
ments. 

In  1774,  Perez  was  ordered  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico  to  proceed  to  60°  north  latitude,  and 
explore  the  coast  south  to  Monterey,  and  to 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain  of  the  places  where  he  should  land.  He 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  54th  parallel  within 
two-thirds  of  a  degree  of  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  disputed  territory,  whence  he  pd- 
tumed  along  the  coast  to  Washington's  Island, 
as  it  was  ^led  by  Captain  Gray,  or  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  as  it  was  afterwaida  named 
by  the  British  navigators.  In  latitude  49^  SC 
he  entered  a  capacious  bay,  where  he  remained 
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for  some  time,  trading  with  the  natives — the 
same  bay,  beyond  all  question,  which  was  fonr 
years  afterwards  called  King  George's  Sound, 
by  Oapt.  Cook,  and  is  now  known  as  Nootka 
Sound. 

The  next  year,  (1T75,)  Heceta  sailed  as  far 
north  as  the  4dth  degree  of  latitude,  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  south,  filling  up  the  outline 
which  Perez  had  left  incomplete.  He  had 
previously  landed  at  41**  10',  and  erected  a 
cross  with  an  inscription  setting  forth  that  he 
had  taken  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign.  In  latitude  46°  17'  he 
discovered  a  rapid  current  outward  from  the 
land,  opposite  to  an  opening,  which  he  imme- 
diately pronounced  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
From  him  it  was  first  called  the  Entrada  de 
Heceta,  and  afterwards  the  river  St.  Roo.  He 
made  repeated  attempts  to  enter  it,  but  was 
constantly  baffled  bjpthe  violence  of  the  current. 
This  is  now  conceded  to  have  been  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Columbia,  which  was  discovered 
and  entered  by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  seven- 
teen years  afterwards. 

During  the  same  year  the  coast  was  explored 
from  the  56th  to  the  59th  degree  of  latitude  by 
Quadra  (y  Bodega)  and  Maurelle,  who  erected 
crosses  in  testimony  of  their  discoveries.  On 
their  return,  t^ey  visited  the  coast  at  the  47th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  explored  it  from  the 
4i5th  southwardly  to  the  42d. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  these  details  which 
I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  with  some 
particularity,  that  previous  to  1778,  the  year 
in  which  Captain  Cook  visited  the  north-west 
coast,  the  Spaniards  had  examined  it  with  great 
care  and  perseverance,  from  37°  to  49°  80 '. 
They  had  also  examined  it  from  the  54th  to 
the  59th  parallels,  and  visited  it  at  intermediate 
points.  And  in  these  explorations  they  were 
wholly  without  competitors,  excepting  on  the 

Sart  of  some  Russian  navigators,  who  bad  made 
iscoveries  north  of  the  56th  parallel,  and 
Drake,  who  had  visited  the  coast  at  the  88th. 
During  the  two  centuries  which  intervened 
from  the  expedition  of  Drake  to  the  third  voy- 
age of  Cook,  no  attempt  had  been  made,  nor 
any  design  indicated  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  avail  herself  of  any  pretended  claim 
by  virtue  of  the  transient  visit  of  the  former  to 
the  coast ;  while  Spain  constantly  asserted  her 
right  to  it  by  virtue  of  previous  and  subsequent 
discoveries.  And  in  California  and  its  neighbor- 
hood she  had,  after  repeated  efforts,  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
country,  which  was  her  earnest  object — an  ob- 
ject which  no  other  power  during  that  long 
period  had  even  in  contemplation. 

The  third  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  under- 
taken in  1777,  gave  the  first  indication  of  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  appropriate 
snch  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
as  she  considered  open  to  settlement,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  her  dominion.  He  was  instructed 
to  take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  King,  of 
convenient  situations  in  the  countries  he  might 


discover  that  had  not  been  already  discovered 
or  visited  by  any  other  European  power.  In 
1778  he  landed  at  Nootka  Sound  in  49°  88' 
north  latitude,  where  ho  remained  nearly  a 
month  trading  with  the  natives  and  refitting  his 
vessel.  I  believe  this  was  the  only  point  within 
the  territory  in  dispute,  at  which  Captain  Cook 
landed ;  and  it  is  proved  by  its  latitude  to  be  the 
same  bay  which  Perez  discovered  four  years 
before,  and  in  which  he  passed  some  time,  like 
Captain  Cook,  trading  with  the  natives.  The 
subsequent  explorations  of  the  latter  were  made 
farther  north — ^I  believe  he  did  not  see  the 
coast  south  of  55° — with  a  view  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  passage  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic Oceans,  and  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  explorations  of  Captain  Cook  gave  no 
title  whatever  to  Great  Britain  on  the  score  of 
discovery — the  only  place  where  he  landed 
having  been  previously  visited  by  Perez.  Be- 
sides, if  she  had  gained  a  contingent  right  of 
possession  by  virtue  of  his  explorations,  she 
did  not  proceed  to  pei*fect  her  title  by  a  formal 
occupancy.  The  neglect  of  Great  Britain  to 
take  actual  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  even 
if  she  had  gained  a  contingent  right  by  discov- 
ery, is  conclusive  against  any  claim  on  her  part 
to  a  right  of  property  in  it.  For  eight  or  nine 
years  the  Britisn  fag  was  not  once  unfurled 
there  as  I  can  learn,  ^though  the  place  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  visited  by  navigators  of 
other  nations;  and  it  was  not  until  several 
years  later  still  that  it  was  even  entered  by  a 
public  armed  vessel  of  Great  Britain ;  and  then 
not  until  the  Spanish  Government  had  taken 
fohnal  possession  of  it. 

In  1787,  Berkeley,  an  Englishman,  in  the 
service  of  the  Austrian  East  India  Company, 
saw  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  without 
attempting  to  enter  it.  In  like  manner,  Meares, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  though  in  the 
service  of  a  Portuguese  merchant,  and  sailing 
under  the  fiag  of  Portugal,  sent  a  boat  a  few 
miles  into  the  strait  in  1788,  having  learned 
from  Berkeley  that  he  had  re-discovered  it  in 
the  preceding  year.  Meares  also  explored  the 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  to 
use  his  own  language,  that  **  no  such  river  as 
that  of  St.  Roc  exists  as  laid  down  in  the  Span- 
ish charts." — Voyages^  <fec.,  John  Meares^  Esq,y 
page  168. 

As  the  transactions  in  which  Meares  was 
engaged,  on  the  north-west  coast,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  a 
right  of  joint  occupancy  in  respect  to  Oregon, 
I  trust  it  wiU  not  be  deemed  superfluous  if  I 
examine  tliem  somewhat  in  detail. 

Before  making  the  explorations  above  refer- 
red to,  Meares  had  landed  at  Nootka  Sound, 
and  left  a  party  to  build  a  small  vessel.  He 
had,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  obtained  the 
grant  of  "  a  spot  of  ground  "  from  Maquinna, 
the  king  of  the  surrounding  country,  to  build 
a  house  for  tiie  acconunodation  of  the  pfuiy. 
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The  pccnpaHon  was  avowedly  for  a  temporary 
purpose ;  and  he  had  stipulated  with  Maquinna 
to  restore  the  possession  to  him^  when  he 
(Meares)  should  finally  leave  the  coast.*  In 
the  antumn  of  the  same  year  he  left  Nootka 
Sound  with  his  vessels,  one  of  which  wintered 
in  China,  and  the  two  others  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  I  shonld  have-  hefore  observed  that 
he  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound  with  two  vessels, 
the  Felice,  and  the  Iphigenia ;  and  the  third, 
the  Northwest  America,  was  built  there  during 
the  summer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Oolumbia 
and  the  Washington,  two  American  vessels 
from  Boston,  entered  the  Sound,  and  passed  the 
winter ;  and  from  all  the  testimony  relating  to 
the  subject,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lot  ocou- 

£ied  by  Meares  was  abandoned,  or  restored  to 
[aquinna,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween them.  During  all  this  time,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  Meares  was  sailing  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  he 
carried  with  him  instructions  to  repel  by  force 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russian,  Spanish, 
or  English  vessels,  to  seize  him  or  carry  him 
out  of  his  way.  He  was  further  instructed,  in 
case  he  was  successful  in  capturing  his  assailant, 
to  sent  the  vessel  to  China,  to  be  condenmed, 
and  the  crew  to  be  tried  as  pirates ;  f  and  yet, 
sir,  notwithstanding  he  was  sailing  under  a 
foreign  flag,  with  orders  to  treat  his  Britannic 
Maiesty's  subjects  as  pirates,  in  case  they 
molested  him,  the  British  Government  does  not 
scruple  to  found  its  title  to  Oregon  on  his  voyage. 
Though  the  vessels  of  Meares  sailed  under 
the  Portuguese  flag,  and  under  the  name  of  a 
Portuguese  subject,  he  asserted,  in  his  memo- 
rial, that  the  parties  in  interest  were  British 
nicrcliants.  Idesire  to  state  the  whole  truth, 
and  therefore  I  give  a  fact  I  have  not  seen 
noticed.  At  page  173  of  his  Voyages,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  took  possession  of  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  in  July,  1788.  But  independ- 
ently of  the  objection  to  claims  founded  upon 
the  transaction  of  an  individual,  who,  under 
the  most  favorable  view  that  can  be  taken  of 
him,  had  sought  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag 
to  perpetrate  frauds  on  the  revenue  laws  of 
China,  this  unauthorized  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion under  such  a  flag,  was  preceded  many 
years  by  similar  formalities  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  navigators,  under  express  orders  from 
their  sovereign.  The  twofold  character  which 
Meares  united  in  his  person  certainly  gave  him 
manifest  advantages,  both  as  a  trader  and  a 

*  Maqalnnn  had  not  00I7  most  readily  consented  to  grant 
us  a  spot  of  ffround  in  his  territory,  whereon  a  house  mi^ht 
be  built  for  the  aooonunodation  of  the  people  we  intended  to 
leave  there,  but  had  promised  as  also  his  assistanoe  in  for- 
wardiiu;  our  works,  and  his  protection  of  the  party,  who 
were  destined  to  remain  at  Noolka  during  our  absence.^ — 
VojfftffM^  (£c.,  fry  John  Mearea^  pagt  114 

**  The  chief  was  also  rcoucstod  to  show  every  mark  of  at- 
tention and  fHendship  to  the  party  we  should  leave  on  shore ; 
and  as  a  bribe  to  secure  his  attachment,  he  was  promised 
that  when  we  finally  left  the  coast,  be  should  enter  into 
full  possession  of  the  house,  and  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
thereunto  belonging/'— 76.,  f>a(7e  180. 
.  t  Appendix  to  Mearee's  voyiges,  ptpers  No.  1. 


discoverer.  He  was  a  Portuguese  captain  when 
defrauding  the  revenue  laws  of  China  for  the 
benefit  of  British  subjects,  and  a  British  lieu- 
tenant when  encroaching  on  the  territorial 
rights  of  Spain  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
sovereign. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1789,  Martinez,  a  Spanish 
naval  commander,  with  two  public  armed 
vessels,  entered  Nootka  Sound,  with  instruc- 
tions U}  assert  and  maintain  the  paramount 
rights  of  Spain  to  the  place  and  to  the  a^acent 
coasts.  The  Iphigenia  and  the  Northwest 
America,  two  of  Meares^s  vessels,  had  returned 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  still  sailing  under 
Portuguese  colors,  and  arrived  in  the  Sound 
on  the  20th  of  April,  sixteen  days  before  Mar- 
tinez. The  Northwest  America  sailed  eight 
days  afterwards  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  the 
Iphigenia  was  a  short  time  subsequently  seized 
by  Martinez,  on  the  ground  that  her  instruc- 
tions were  hostile  to  Spain.  She  was,  however, 
soon  restored,  and  continued  to  trade  under 
Portuguese  colors — ^a  fact  which  shows  con- 
clusively that  no  claim  can  justly  be  set  up  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  basis  of  the  voyage  of 
Meares  to  Nootka,  and  his  temporary  establish- 
ment there.  The  Northwest  America  was  also 
seized,  for  reasons  not  directly  connected  with 
any  question  of  sovereignty,  and  was  employed 
for  nearly  two  years  in  the  Spanish  service. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1789,  two  vessels,  .the 
Argonaut  and  Princess  Eoyal,  siuling  under 
British  colors,  arrived  at  Nootka,  and  were 
seized  by  Martinez.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  transaction.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  led  to  an  animated  discus- 
sion between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  in  respect  to  their  rights  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  western  coast  of  America, 
which,  for  several  months,  threatened  to  pro- 
duce a  war  between  the  two  countriesi,  but 
which  was  finally  terminated  in  October,  1790, 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Escurial,  or  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention,  as  it  is  more  frequently  de- 
noitainated  with  us.  Before  the  negotiations 
were  concluded,  both  vessels  were  voluntarily 
released  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico. 

As  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  constitutes 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  such 
of  its  provisions  as  are  made  the  foundation  of 
her  title  to  the  qualified  exercise  of  sovereignty 
which  she  asserts  over  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  to  consider  them  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
framed.  The  articles  which  relate  particularly 
to  the  question  under  discussion  are  the  Ist,  3d, 
6th,  and  6th. 

The  1st  article  provides  that  '*  the  buildings 
and  tracts  of  laud  situated  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  on 
the  islands  adjacent  to  that  continent,  of  which 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Miyesty  were  dia- 
possessed  about  the  month  of  April,  1789,  by  a 
Spanish  officer,  shall  be  restored  to  the  aud 
British  subjects/' 
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The  8d  article  provides  that  "in  order  to 
strengthen  the  honds  of  friendship,  and  to  pre- 
serve in  fatnre  a  perfect  harmony  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  respective  sub- 
jects shall  not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either 
in  navigating  or  carrying  on  their  fisheries  In 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Seas,  or  in 
landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas  in  places 
not  already  occnpied,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  ti^eir  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  or  of  making  settlements  there ;  the 
whole  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  restrictions 
specified  in  the  three  following  articles.'^ 

The  5th  article  provides  that  "  as  well  in  the 
places  which  are  to  be  restored  to  the  British 
subjects  by  virtue  of  the  first  article,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  north-western  coast  of 
America,  or  of  the  islands  adjacent  situate  to 
the  north  of  the  paifs  of  the  said  coast  already 
occupied  by  Spain,  wherever  the  subiects  of 
either  of  the  two  powers  shall  have  made  settle- 
ments since  the  month  of  April,  1789,  or  shall 
hereafter  malce  any,  the  subjects  of  tiie  other 
shall  have  free  access,  and  shall  carry  on  their 
trade  without  any  disturbance  or  molesta- 
tion." 

The  6th  article  relates  to  the  coast  of  South 
America ;  but  it  has  an  importance  in  contam- 
ing  a  definition  of  die  erections  which  may  be 
made,  confining  them  to  such  as  may  serve  the 
purposes  of  fishing ;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
third  article  are  expressly  declared  to  be  subject 
to  the  restrictions  in  ^*  the  three  following  ar- 
ticles,'* one  of  which  is  the  sixth. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  some  facts  in  respect 
to  this  convention,  and  to  draw  from  them 
some  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  with 
some  diffidence.  The  facts  I  shall  endeavor  to 
present  widi  a  rigid  regard  to  accuracy.  If  my 
conclusions  are  erroneous,  the  better  judgment 
of  the  Senate  will  correct  them ;  and  I  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  my  er- 
rors— ^if  they  shall  prove  such — ^have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  which  I  am  sure  is  the  great 
object  of  every  Senator  on  this  floor. 

The  first  article  was  practically  inoperative, 
fi*om  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  facts  which 
it  supposed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  Msgesty  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  buildings  or  tracts  of  land  in  April, 
1789,  or  at  any  other  time,  by  a  Spanish  officer. 
In  the  Message  of  the  British  King  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  earnest  discussions  between 
the  two  countries  in  respect  to  the  seizure  of  the 
British  ships,  I  find  no  mention  of  such  dispos- 
session. When  Yanoouver  was  sent  out,  in 
1792,  to  receive  possession  of  the  buildings, 
&c,<t  to  be  restored,  none  could  be  found  ex- 
cepting those  erected  by  the  Spaniards.  No 
building  occupied  by  British  subjects  remained 
at  Kootka  in  1789,  when  Martinez  arrived 
there ;  and  it  was  denied  by  the  Indians  that 
any  tracts  of  land  had  been  ceded  to  British 
subjects.  In  fact,  there  were  no  traces  of  the 
occupancy  which  the  article  supposed.    The 


only  pretence  of  a  cession  of  territory  of  which 
there  was  any  evidence,  was  the  right  acquired 
by  Meares  while  acting  in  the  name  of  a  Por- 
tuguese citizen,  and  sailing  under  the  fiag  of 
Portugal,  to  occupy  temporarily  a  very  small 
lot,  which  he  himself  admits  he  had  agreed  to 
restore  when  he  should  leave  the  coast. 

After  a  long  controversy  on  this  subject  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
commander  at  Nootka^  the  former  departed 
witiiout  receiving  any  restitution  of  buildings 
or  lands,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  their 
respective  Governments.  In  1796,  Oaptain 
Broughton  arrived  at  Kootka,  and  found  the 
place  unoccupied.  (See  his  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  page  60.) 
He  nowhere  states  that  he  was  sent  out  with 
instructions  to  acynst  the  difficulty.  But  he  says 
ho  was  informed,  by  letters  left  with  Maquinna, 
the  Indian  king,  that  **  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
livered up  the  port  of  Nootka,  &c,  to  Lieuten- 
ant Pierce,  of  the  marines,  agreeably  to  the 
mode  of  restitution  settled  between  the  two 
Courts."  But  there  is  no  proof  of  such  resti- 
tution. The  only  authority  relied  on  to  show 
such  a  restitution,  is  one  recently  produced  by 
the  London  Times.  I  allude  to  De  koch,  voL  1, 
page  126.    He  says : 

"The  execution  of  the  convention  of  the  28th 
October,  1790,  [the  Nootka  convention,]  experi- 
enced some  difficulties  which  delayed  it  tiU  1795. 
They  were  terminated  the  23d  of  March  of  that 
year,  on  the  spot  itself,  by  the  Spanish  Brigadier 
lUava  and  the  English  Lieutenant  Poara,  who  ex- 
changed declarations  in  the  bay  of  Nootka;  after 
which  the  Spamsh  fort  was  destroyed,  the  Span- 
iards emburked,  and  the  English  flag  was  planted 
there  in  sign  of  possession.^*  * 

De  Koch  has  the  reputation  of  being  accu- 
rate ;  but  there  is  certainly  one  error  in  his 
statement.  There  was  no  such  name  as  Poara 
in  the  British  Registers  of  that  year.  He 
doubtless  meant  Rerce. 

In  opposition  to  this  testimony  of  a  foreign 
writer,  we  have  the  assertion,  twice  repeated, 
of  the  British  historian,  Belsham,  that  the 
Spanish  flag  at  Nootka  was  never  struck,  and 
that  the  place  was  virtually  relinquished  by 
Great  Britain,!    If  any  restitution  was  ever 

•  See  Histoire  Abregie  dee  Traits  de  Palx,  &a,par  11  de 
Koch,  coDtfnn^  &&,  par  F.  Schoell. 

^^  L'ezecation  dela  convention  da  28  Octobre,  1T90, 
eproava,  an  reste,  doe  dlfflcultee  oni  la  retarderent  Josqn'en 
1 195.  EUes  forent  terminees  le  28  Mara  de  cette  annoo,  sar 
les  lienx  memea,  par  le  Brigadier  Espaniol  Alava,  et  le 
Lieutenant  An^^oia  Poara  qui  echangcrent  des  declarations 
dans  le  golfe  de  Nootka  meme ;  apres  que  le  Jbri  EnpagnU 
fut  ra««,  €tea  Bitpagnci*  •^embarqu^rinl,  «i  le  pavUtm  An- 
gUtU  yftti  pinnU  en  Hqim  d6  poMesHoA'A 

t  "  It  is  oertaln,  neTertbeless,  from  the  most  autbentio 
snbseqnent  Information,  that  the  Spanish  flafr  flying  at  the 
fort  and  settlement  of  Nootka  was  never  struck,  and  that 
the  whole  territory  has  been  rirtaallv  relinquished  by  Orrat 
Britain^a  measure,  however  politically  expedient,  which 
involves  in  it  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  Minister  who 
could  permit  so  insidious  an  encroachment  upon  the  ancient 
and  acknowledged  rights  of  the  Crown  of  Spsin/'—iW- 
tham's  IlUtoryof  Great  Britain,  voL  S,paae  887-'88. 

"But  though  England,  at  the  expense  of  three  million^ 
extorted  from  the  Spaniards  a  proraiae  of  restoration  and 
reparation,  It  is  well  ascertalnedfjtrsf,  that  the  settlement  in 
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made,  the  evidence  mnst  be  in  the  possession 
of  Great  Britain.  Sefior  Qaadra,  in  1792, 
offered  to  give  Vancouver  possession,  reserving 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  Spain  had. 
There  maj  liave  been  a  restitution  with  such 
reservation,  but  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  a 
restitution,  why  has  it  not  been  produced  by 
the  British  negotiators,  or  at  least  referred  to  ? 
Where  are  the  declarations  mentioned  by  De 
Koch  as  having  been  exchanged?  Why  has 
the  evidence  never  been  produced  ?  Probably 
because,  if  there  is  any  such  evidence,  it  must 

Srove  a  condition  and  not  an  absolute  surren- 
er — such  a  surrender  as  she  is  unwilling  to 
show— a  surrender  reserving  to  6pain  her  rights 
of  sovereignty.  If  there  was  a  restitution,  and 
she  possesses  the  evidence  of  it,  she  probably 
secretes  it,  as  she  has  secreted  the  map  of  the 
north-eastern  territory  with  the  red  line,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  a  witness  against  her. 
When  Vancouver  went  out  in  1792,  he  carried 
an  order  from  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
commander  at  the  port  of  St.  Lawrence  (Nootka) 
to  restore  the  buildings  and  districts  or  parcels 
of  land  which  were  "occupied  "by  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  at  Nootka  and  Port  Cox,  and 
of  "  which  the  English  subjects  were  dispos- 
sessed." Quadra  refused  to  execute  it.  No 
occupation — ^nb  dispossession  was  proved.  The 
treaty  did  not  name  Nootka  or  Port  Cox. 
Quadra  considered,  doubtless,  the  occupation 
and  dispossession  as  facts  to  be  proved.  The 
execution  of  the  treaty,  though  absolute  in  its 
terms,  depended  on  a  contingency  assumed  to' 
have  happened — a  contingency  to  be  shown. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  proof,  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  on  the  evidence  of  a  restitution, 
full,  formal,  unconditional,  absolute.  Brough- 
ton,  in  1796,  says  the  restitution  was  made 
agreeable  to  the  mode  "settled  between  the 
two  Courts."  This  was  a  mode  settled  on  the 
reference  of  the  subjects  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments after  the  refusid  of  Quadra  to  surrender 
Nootka  to  Vancouver.  Vancouver,  in  his 
Journal,  voL  6,  page  118,  says  that  on  the  12th 
of  September,  1794,  Setlor  Alava  told  him  at 
Monterey  that  the  matter  had  been  adjusted  by 
their  respective  Courts,  "  nearly  on  the  terms  " 
which  he  (Vancouver)  had .  repeatedly  offered 
to  Quadra.  Even  this  statement,  coming  from 
Vancouver,  shows  that  there  was  a  new  agree- 
ment between  the  Courts.  What  was  l^e 
agreement  ?  We  have  a  right  to  call  for  its 
production. 

Such  was  the  practical  execution  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention.  One 
fact  is  undeniable.  Great  Britain  never  occu- 
pied Nootka.    From  1796  to  the  present  day 

qaeetlon  n«ver  was  restored  by  Bpaln,  nor  the  Spantnh  flafr 
at  J^ootkA  evor  struck ;  and  secondly,  that  no  settlement 
has  even  been  subscqaently  attempted  by  England  on  the 
Callfornian  eoast  The  claim  of  richt  set  up  by  the  Court  of 
London,  it  is  therefore  plain,  has  oeen  virtually  abandoned, 
notwithstanding  the  menacing  tone  In  which  the  negotia- 
tion was  conducted  by  the  British  administration,  who  can- 
not escape  some  censure  for  encouraging  those  vexatious  en- 
croachments on  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain.^— j5M«Aam> 
Mi9tory  of  Great  Britain^'voL  %  AppendiaOf  paget  40, 41. 


no  attempt  has  been  made  to  re-ooonpy  it  by 
civilized  men.  Capttdn  Belcher,  a  British  naval 
officer,  visited  the  place  in  1837,  while,  making 
a  voyage  round  the  world.  In  his  narrative, 
page  118,  vol.  1,  he  says : 

*<  No  vestige  remains  of  the  settlement  noticed 
by  Vancouver,  nor  could  I  discern  on  the  site  of 
the  Spanish  battery  the  slightest  trace  of  stoDes 
employed  for  building.  The  chiefs  pointed  out 
where  their  houses  stood,  and  where  the  potatoes 
grew,  but  not  a  trace  remains  of  a  European.** 

The  third  article,  besides  stipulating  for  an 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing and  fishing  in  the  Pacific  and  South  8eas 
and  landing  on  the  coast,  conceded  in  express 
terms  to  the  subjects  of  both  nations  the  rij^t 
to  form  settlements  in  places  not  already  occu- 
pied ;  but  this  right  was  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions of  the  three  followijig  articles,  one  ci 
which  was  to  limit  its  exercise  to  the  parts  of 
the  coast,  or  the  islands  a^acent  north  of  the 
parts  already  occupied  by  Spain.  It  had,  by 
the  terms  of  the  compact,  no  application  what- 
ever to  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America 
south  of  the  places  occupied  by  Spain  at  tiie 
time  the  treaty  was  made.  The  important 
question  arises.  What  was  the  most  northern 
point  occupied  by  Spain  in  17909  This  be- 
came a  matter  of  disagreement  between  the 
Spanish  and  British  authorities  at  a  very  early 
day  after  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  was 
formed.  Vancouver  claimed  not  only  the 
whole  of  Nootka  Sound  but  also  Port  Cox  south 
of  it ;  and  he  insisted,  to  use  his  own  phrase- 
ology, that  *Hhe  northernmost  spot  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards previous  to  the  month  of  May,  1788,  was 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  87^ 
48'."  Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  to  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention  a  construction  wholly  unwarranted 
by  its  terms.  Vancouver  endeavored  to  fix  the 
month  of  April,  1789,  as  the  time  when  the 
question  of  the  most  northern  occupation  of 
Spain  was  to  be  settled.  The  language  of  the 
convention,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  formins 
settlements,  is  ^*  north  of  the  parts  of  the  said 
coast  already  occupied  by  Spain ; ''  fixing  the 
time,  according  to  every  just  rule  of  construc- 
tion, at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1790.  This  construction  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  a  subsequent  artide  concedes 
the  right  of  forming  temporary  establishmeots 
on  the  coast  of  South  America,  south  of  parts 
** already  occupied"  by  Spain,  and  referring 
indisputably  to  the  date  of  the  treaty.  The 
words  ** already  occupied"  are  the  same  in 
both  articles,  and  they  must  be  considered  as 
referring  to  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  question  then  recurs.  What  waa  the 
most  northerly  point  occupied  by  Spain  in 
October,  1790,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  f 

Martinez,  as  has  been  seen,  took  posseasioii 
of  Nootka  Sound  on  the  6th  of -May,  1789 ;  and 
inunediately  landed  materials  and  cannon  for 
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building  and  arming  a  fort  on  a  small  island,  at 
the  entrance  of  Friendly  Oove.  In  November 
he  returned  to  St  Bias,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1790,  Captain  Elisa  took  bis^  place.  A  perma- 
nent establishment  was  fonned,  vessels  were 
sent  oat  on  exploring  expeditions ;  and,  daring 
the  negotiations  between  Vancoaver  and  Qaadra 
in  1792,  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of 
hoases  and  cultivated  lands.  Vancouver  again 
found  them  in  possession  in  1798,  under  Sefior 
Fidalffo,  and  in  1794,  under  Sefior  Saavadra, 
and  the  post  was  maintained  without  interrup- 
tion until  1795.*  By  turning  to  page  886,  vol. 
2,  of  Vancouver's  Journal,  a  view  or  the  Span- 
ish establishments  at  Friendly  Cove,  on  Nootka 
Sound,  will  be  seen  from  a  sketch  taken  on  the 
spot  by  one  of  Vancouver's  party,  in  September 
or  October,  1792,  and  it  exhibits  ten  roofed 
buildings,  with  several  enclosures  of  cultivated 
land.  It  also  exhibits,  totally  distinct  from 
these  lands  and  buildings,  a  cove  adjoining,  and 
a  reference  to  it,  stating  that  it  includes  **  the 
territories  which,  in  September,  1792,  were 
offered  by  Spain  to  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain." 
This  was  the  site  of  the  hut  occupied  by  Meares, 
and  the  Spanish  commander  refused  to  make 
a  formal  and  absolute  surrender  to  Great  Brit- 
ain of  any  other  land. 

Tlius  it  is  established,  by  proof  not  to  be  im- 
peached, that  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  post  at  Kootka  Sound  in  1790,  when 
the  convention  was  negotiated  and  concluded ; 
and  I  submit,  therefore,  whether  this  must  not 
be  regarded  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  region, 
within  which  the  right  of  forming  settlements, 
recognized  or  conceded  by  the  convention,  was 
to  be  exercised.  This  point  was  strenuously 
and  perseveringly  insisted  on  by  Quadra  in  his 
negotiation  with  Vancouver,  and  with  obvious 
justice.  To  use  Vancouver's  own  language, 
page  342,  2d  volume,  of  his  Journal,  Quadra 
observed  that  **  Nootka  ought  to  be  the  last  or 
most  northwardly  Spanish  settlement;  that 
there  the  dividing  line  should  be  fixed,  and  that 
from  thence  to  the  northward  should  be  free 
for  entrance,  use,  and  commerce  to  both  parties, 
conformably  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  oon- 
Tention;  that  establishments  should  not  be 
formed  without  permission  of  the  respective 

*  Taaooayar  aniTod  ftt  Nootka  Soand  on  the  20th  May, 
ITMl,  and  foand  the  Spaniards  in  possesaion.  H«  says :  **  An 
<rfBeer  waa  immediately  despatcned  on  ahoro  to  acquaint 
BefW>r  FidaliKo  of  our  arrirat,  and  that  I  would  aalnte  the 
Ibrt  if  be  would  make  an  equal  return ;  this  waa  aocordlngly 
done  with  eleven  guna."^— FaiMSowoar'a  Journal^  vd.  8, 
poffeAH. 

vancoaver  arrived  at  Nootka  Sound  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1798,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  the  uaual  ceremonies 
of  salutes,  and  other  forroaliUeB,  having  passed,  accom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Puget,  I  waited  on  Sefior  Baavadra,  the  com- 
mander of  the  post^—  VoL  4.  poffe  280. 

Vancouver  arrived  at  No«itka  Sound  on  the  Sd  Septem- 
ber, ITiM,  and  found  Brigadier  General  Alava  in  command. 
He  left  without  resuming  the  negotiation  which  be  had 
eommenced  with  Quadra,  in  1792.  On  the  12th  November, 
1794,  he  waa  informed  by  General  Alava,  at  Monterey, 
where  they  met,  that  instructions  had  been  sent  to  adjust 
the  matter  In  an  amicable  way,  and  nearly  on«  the  terms 
which  he  (Vanconver)  had   repeatedly  offered  to  SeSor 

Suadra  in  September,  1792.    But  of  thi^  as  has  been  seen, 
lere  Is  no  satisiSMtory  avidance.— iSm  6<4  9olum«jp<tg4 116. 


Ck)arts,  and  that  the  English  should  not  pass 
to  the  south  of  Fuca.^'  Such  was  Quaara's 
construction  of  the  treaty ;  and  he  uniformly 
refused  to  make  any  formid  surrender  of  terri- 
tory or  buildings  excepting  the  small  cove  re- 
ferred to.  Nootka  Bound  is  midway  between 
the  49th  and  50th  parallels  of  latitude ;  and 
south  of  this  point,  if  Quadra's  position  was 
well  taken,  Great  Britain  could  claim  no  right 
by  virtue  of  the  convention,  though  it  were  stiU 
in  force. 

That  Great  Britain  would  have  liad  the  right, 
under  the  convention,  at  any  time  during  its 
continuance  to  form  a  temporary  establishment 
on  any  part  of  the  north-west  coast  north  of 
the  Spanish  post  at  Nootka,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  though  it  would  have  been  subject  to 
the  right  of  free  access  and  trade  reserved  to 
the  subjects  of  Spain.  But  she  neglected  to 
assei*t  her  right.  She  formed  no  settlements 
in  pursuance  of  the  convention :  and,  in  1796, 
Spain,  by  declaring  war  against  her,  put  an  end 
to  the  treaty,  agreeably  to  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  international  law,  that  the  perma- 
nence of  treaty  stipulations  can  only  be  secured 
by  express  agreement,  and  that  without  such 
an  agreement,  they  cease  to  be  binding  on  the 
occurrence  of  hostilities  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  unless  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  questions  settled  which  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, permanent  and  final.  Having  failed, 
then,  to  make  any  settlement  on  the  coast  from 
1790  to  1796,  all  rights  conceded  by  the  con- 
vention ceased  with  the  declaration  of  war  by 
which  it  was  terminated.  From  that  time 
forth  Great  Britain  stood  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  Spain  as  though  the  convention  had 
never  been  formed ;  and  in  order  to  establish 
any  claim  she  may  advance  to  territorial  rights 
on  the  north-west  coast,  she  must  resort  to 
those  general  rules  founded  upon  discovery  and 
occupation,  which  were  briefly  adverted  to  at 
the  commencement  of  my  remarks. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
treaty  of  the  Escurial  was  revived  by  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  in  1814.  I  consider  it  put  at  rest 
by  the  able  argument  of  the  American  negoti- 
ator, Mr.  Buchanan. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  the  progress  of  discov- 
ery and  exploration  which  I  was  briefly  sketch- 
ing, and  which  was  interrupted  by  the  events 
of  the  Nootka  Bound  controversy. 

In  1789,  the  American  sloop  Washington, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray,  who  afterwards 
discovered  the  Columbia  River,  entered  and 
sailed  fifty  miles  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
Meares  in  his  narrative  describes  a  voyage  by 
the  Washington  entirely  through  the  Strait  to 
the  north  of  the  Islands  of  Quadra  and  Van- 
couver, and  thence  into  the  Pacific.  If  such  a 
voyage  was  ever  made,  it  must  have  been  under 
Captain  Eendrick,  who  was,  at  another  period, 
in  the  command  of  that  vessel;  for  Gray, 
when  he  met  Vancouver  in  1792,  said  it  was 
not  made  by  him.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Wa£diinJ|ton  was  the  first  ves- 
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sel  which  penetrated  the  Strait  beyond  its 
month  after  its  diecovery  by  De  Fuca.  A 
subsequent  examination  was  made  in  1790,  as 
high  as  50°,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  command- 
er at  Nootka  Sound ;  so  that  its  shores  were 
well  known  in  their  general  outlines  before  the 
examinations  made  by  Vancouver  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  1792,  Vancouver  arrived  on  the  north- 
west coast,  with  instructions  to  examine  and 
survey  the  whole  shore  of  the  Pacific  from  the 
85th  to  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  par- 
ticularly to  examme  ^^  the  supposed  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,^'  *^  through  which  the  sloop 
Washington  is  reported  to  have  passed  in  1789, 
and  to  have  come  out  again  to  the  northward 
of  Nootka."  He  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  which  he  considered  as  an  open- 
ing undeserving  of  *^  more  attention,"  and  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  between  the  40th  and 
48th  parallels  of  latitude  the  rivers  which  had 
been  described  "  were  reduced  "  (I  use  his  own 
words)  *^  to  brooks  insufficient  for  our  vessels 
to  navigate,  or  to  bays  inapplicable,  as  harbors, 
for  refitting."  On  the  29th  of  April,  he  met 
Captain  Gray  in  the  ship  Columbia,  from  Bos- 
ton, and  was  informed  by  him  that  he  had 
*^  been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the  latitude 
of  46°  10',  where  the  outset  or  reflux  was  so 
great  as  to  prevent  his  entering  for  nine  days." 
And  Vancouver  adds :  "  This  was  probably  the 
opening  passed  by  us  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
2Yth,  and  was  apparently  inaccessible,  not  from 
the  current,  but  from  the  breakers  that  ex- 
tended across  it." — Vol.  2,  page  43.  Notwith- 
standing this  communication  by  Gray,  Van- 
couver, relying  on  his  own  examinations,  still 
remained  of  the  opinion  (and  he  so  records  it) 
that,  *^  if  any  inlet  or  river  should  be  found,  it 
must  be  a  very  intricate  one,  and  inaccessible 
to  vessels  of  our  burden,  owing  to  the  reefs, 
broken  water,"  &c. ;  and  he  concludes  that  he 
was  **  thoroughly  convinced  "  that  he  could  not 
"  possibly  have  passed  any  cape,  navigable  open- 
inf^,  harbor,  or  place  of  security  for  shipping  on 
this  coast,  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Classet,"  the  entrance  of  the  Strait 
of  Fuca. — Vol.  2,  pages  58  and  59. 

Only  eight  days  after  parting  with  Van- 
couver, Gray  discovered  Bulfinch^s  Harbor, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
Strait  of  Fuca,  and  remained  three  days  in  it. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  1792,  the  day  after  he  left 
Bulfinch's  Harbor,  he  saw,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  the  entrance  of  our  desired  port,"  and 
in  a  few  hours  was  anchored  in  **  a  larffe  river 
of  fresh  water,"  as  he  terms  it,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  Columbia.  He  remained  in 
the  river  nine  days,  and  sailed,  as  he  states, 
more  than  twenty  miles  up  the  channel  from 
the  bar  at  its  entrance.  Tnus  was  verified  the 
coqjectnre  of  Heceta,  who  seventeen  years  be- 
fore, saw  an  opening  in  the  coast,  which  on 
the  Spanish  maps  was  called  the  River  St  Roc. 
Meares  and  Vancouver  had  asserted,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  their  conviction  that  no 


such  river  existed;  yet  when  the  &ct  was 
clearly  ascertained  by  Captdn  Gray,  who  had 
given  copies  of  his  charts  to  Quadra,  the  Span* 
ish  commander  at  Kootka,  Vancouver,  having 
procured  copies  frem  the  latter,  sent  Lieuten- 
ant Broughton  to  examine  the  river,  and  take 
formal  possession  of  it.  Broughton  not  only 
performed  both  these  services,  but,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  earning  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a 
aiscoverer,  he  labored  in  his  account  of  his  ex- 

S edition,  to  rob  Captain  Gray  of  the  merit  of 
isoovering  the  river,  by  the  unworthy  device 
of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  bay  in 
which  it  debouches  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
stream.  Public  opinion  has  rejecteid  this  un- 
manly attempt ;  and  Captain  Gray  is  admitted 
by  all  fair-minded  men  to  have  been  the  first 

Serson  who  entered  the  river,  and  solved  the 
oubt  which  had  long  prevailed  with  regard  to 
its  existence;  while  Vancouver,  twelve  days 
before  the  discovery,  had  not  hesitated  to  deny 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  personal  examina- 
tion, made  *'  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances of  wind  and  weather,"  to  use  his  own 
language,  that  no  such  great  river  existed. 
This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Broughton  is  the 
more  unmanly,  from  the  fact  that  he  actually 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  with  the 
aid  of  Gray^B  chart.  I  am  disposed  to  accjuit 
Vancouver,  in  a  great  degree,  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  odium  of  this  act.  The  account 
of  the  examination  of  the  Columbia  by 
Broughton,  contained  in  Vancouver's  Journal, 
though  in  the  language  of  the  latter,  is  in  fact 
a  report  made  by  Broughton,  the  commander 
of  the  party,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  Journal,  volume  8,  page  85.  Vancouver 
more  than  once  recognizes  Gray  distinctly  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  Columbia.  At  page  888, 
volume  2,  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may 
be  able,  in  his  route  to  the  southward,  to  ^'  re* 
examine  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  and  particu- 
larly a  river  and  a  harbor  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gray,  in  the  Columbia,  between  the  46th  and 
47th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  of  which  Sefior 
Quadra  had  favored  me  with  a  sketch."  At 
page  898,  same  volume,  he  says  he  directed 
that  "Mr.  "Whiclbey,  taking  one  of  the  Dis- 
covery's boats,  should  proceed  in  the  Dsedalns 
to  examine  Gray's  harbor,  said  to  be  situated 
in  latitude  46^  58',  whilst  the  Chatham  and 
Discovery  explored  the  river  Mr.  Gray  had 
discovered  in  the  latitude  of  49''  10'." 

The  explorations  of  Vancouver,  though  they 
resulted  in  a  minute  and  critical  examination 
of  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  no  new  territory;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  while  this  naval  officer  of 
Great  Britain,  himself  an  accomplished  navi- 
gator, furnished  with  all  the  means  of  making 
scientific  investigations,  was  pursuing  the  ex- 
aminations which  were  the  ^eat  purpose  of 
his  expedition.  Captain  Gray,  m  a  trading  ves- 
sel, and  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial  objects 
alone,  discovered  the  only  two  important  open- 
ings, the  Columbia  Biver  and  Bulfinch's  Harbor. 
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on  the  north-west  coast,  from  the  40th  to  the 
48th  parallel  of  latitade,  where  Yanconver, 
after  the  most  critical  sorvey,  had  discovered 
none. 

It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  circnmstance 
that  the  existence  of  all  the  great  inlets  on  the 
coast,  to  which  Great  Britain  now  lays  claim 
on  the  ground  of  discovery,  was  strenuously 
denied  hy  the  navigators  in  her  puhlic  service 
until  those  inlets  were  discovered  and  made 
known  hy  others.  We  have  seen  wh«t  Van- 
couver said  in  relation  to  the  coast  hetween 
the  40th  and  48th  parallels  of  latitude.  On  the 
22d  of  March,  1778,  Captain  Cook  was  in  lati- 
tude 48^  15',  inspecting  the  coast.  The  pro- 
montory of  Classet,  (or  Cape  Flattery,  as  he 
denominated  it,)  the  southern  cape  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  Juan  de  Fuca,  was  in  full 
view,  and  hut  a  few  miles  distant.  Hear  what 
he  says  in  relation  to  the  strait : 

"  It  is  in  this  very  latitude  where  we  now  were 
that  geographers  have  placed  the  pretoDded  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  But  we  saw  nothing  like  it ; 
nor  is  there  the  least  prohability  that  any  such 
tiling  ever  existed.'* — Cook^t  Thiid  Voyag€y  vol,  2, 
p,  263. 

Now,  however,  Great  Britam  claims  the 
whole  strait  and  the  adjoining  country  by 
Vancouver's  discovery,  though  he  himself  ad- 
mits (as  we  shall  see^  that  Uie  Spaniards  had 
surveyed  and  mappea  a  portion  of  it  before  he 
arrived  on  the  nortli-west  coast. 

In  the  letter  of  the  British  Plenipotentiary, 
Mr.  Pakenham,  of  the  29ih  of  July  last,  the 
following  passage  will  be  found  at  page  67, 
documents  accompanying  the  President's  Mes- 
sage: 

'*  In  1792,  Vancouver,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Bngland  to  witness  the  fulfiimeht  of  the  above- 
mentioned  engagement,  [the  restitution  of  buildings, 
&c.,  at  Nootka,  which,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
were  not  to  be  found  J  and  to  effect  a  survey  of  the 
north-west  coast,  departing  from  Nootka  Sound  en- 
tered the  Straits  of  Fuca ;  and  after  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  coasts  and  inlets  on  both  sides,  dis- 
covered a  passage  northwards  into  the  Pacific,  by 
which  he  returned  to  Xootka,  having  thus  circum- 
navigated the  island  which  now  bears  his  name. 
And  here  we  have,  as  far  as  relates  to  Vancouver's 
island,  as  complete  a  case  of  discovery,  explora- 
tion, and  settlement,  as  can  well  be  presented,  giving 
to  Great  Britain,  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  the 
strongest  possible  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  island." 

To  repel  this  assumption,  the  grounds  of 
which  the  distinguished  British  Plenipotentiary 
appears  not  to  nave  sufficiently  investigated, 
Mr.  Buchanan  briefly  referred  to  previous  ex- 
aminations by  the  Spaniards.  I  now  proceed 
to  show,  by  Vancouver  himself,  that  the  as- 
sumption is  entirely  unsustained  by  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  correct  an  error  into 

which  Mr.  Pakenham  has  fallen  at  the  outset, 

in   saying  that  Vancouver,  **  departing  from 

ll^ootka  Sound,''  surveyed  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
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circumnavigated  the  island  which  bears  his 
name,  and  then  returned  to  Nootka.  Sir,  Van-* 
couver  had  never  seen  Nootka  Sound  when  he 
surveyed  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  He  entered  the 
straits  on  the  29  th  of  April,  the  evening  of  the 
day  he  met  Captain  Gray,  and  proceeded  im-i 
mediately  to  survey  them,  as  may  be  seen  by 
his  Journal,  vol.  2,  pages  40  and  52.  He  ar** 
rived  at  Nootka  for  the  first  time  on  the  28th 
of  August,  four  months  afterwards — page  884, 
same  volume.  This  correction  is  only  import 
tant  as  repelling  the  inference  which  might 
have  been  drawn  from  the  fact,  if  it  had  been 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Pakenham,  that  Vancouver 
had  been  previously  established  at  Nootka,  and 
had  departed  from  it,  as  from  a  regular  station, 
on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  Straits  oi 
Fuca. 

But  there  are  more  important  errors  to  be 
corrected. 

While  Vancouver  was  surveying  the  Strait 
of  Fuca,  and  the  extensive  inland  waters  con- 
nected with  it,  Galiano  and  Valdes,  two  Span- 
ish officers,  sent  out  from  Nootka  Sound,  were 
engaged  in  the  same  service.  The  two  parties 
met  on  the  22d  of  June,  about  the  middle  of 
the  strait,  near  Point  Grey,  above  Frazer's 
Biver,  and  proceeded  together  northerly,  unit^ 
ing  their  labors,  and  surveying  its  shores  to  a 
point  near  the  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Quadra 
and  Vancouver,  between  the  60th  and  the  51st 
degree  of  north  latitude,  where  they  separated. 
And  here  I  desire  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Journal  of  Vancouver, 
which  states  that  Sefior  Galiamo,  who  spoke  a 
little  English,  informed  him  ^'that  they  had 
arrived  at  Nootka  on  the  11th  of  April,  from 
whence  they  had  sailed  on  the  6th  of  this 
month,*'  (June,)  **  in  order  to  complete  the  ex- 
amination of  this  inlet,  which  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  been  partly  surveyed  by  some 
Spanish  officers,  whose  chart  they  produced." 
Observe,  sir,  the  inlet  {u  e,  the  Strut  of  Fuca) 
about  latitude  50^,  partly  surveyed  and  mapped 
a  year  before  Vancouver  came  on  the  coast. 
Vancouver  then  continues,  (p.  210,  v.  2  :) 

'*  I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  that,  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  experienced  no  small  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion, in  finding  tlie  external  shores  of  the  gulf 
had  been  visited,  and  already  examined  a  few  miiea 
beyond  where  my  researches  daring  the  excursion 
had  extended,  making  the  land  I  had  been  in  doubt 
about,  an  island ;  continuing  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  about  four  leagues  further  than  had  been 
seen  by  us,  and  by  the  Spaniards  named  Favlda. 
[Feveda.]*' 

By  turning  back  to  page  204,  vol.  2,  it  will 
appear  that  Vancouver's  examination  termi- 
nated at  60^  6'  north  latitude;  so  that  the 
Spaniards,  before  his  arrival,  by  his  own  ao- 
knowledgment,  had  examined  the  Strait  of 
Fuca  to  a  point  north  of  that  parallel ;-  and  by 
turning  to  page  249,  vol.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
on  parting  with  Sefior  Galiano,  the  latter  for* 
nished  him  with  **  a  copy  of  his  survey  anct 
other  particulars  relative  to  the  inlet  of  the 
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sea,  which  contamed  also  that  part  of  the 
neighboring  coast  extending  north-westward 
from  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca,  beyond  Nootka, 
to  the  latitude  of  50**  3',  longitude  282**  48'." 

What,  then,  becomes  of  this  complete  **  case 
of  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement,"  in 
respect  to  Quadra  and  Yancouver^s  Island,  and 
the  Strait  of  Fuca?  It  is  proved  by  Vancou- 
ver hunself,  that  the  Spaniards  had  partially 
surveyed  and  mapped  the  shores  of  tne  strait 
as  high  as  60^  a  year  before  he  arrived  on  the 
coast.  And  if  we  turn  to  his  Journal,  vol.  2, 
page  389,  it  wiU  soon  be  seen  that  Galiano  and 
Xfddes  arrived  at  Nootka  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, three  days  after  him,  by  a  "route 
through  Queen  Oharlotte^s  Sound,"  round  the 
northern  point  of  the  island,  "  to  the  southward 
of  that  which  we  had  navigated,"  and  of  course 
following  its  shores  more  closely  than  he. 
"  The  strongest  possible  claim  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  island,"  to  use  Mr.  Pakenham^s 
language,  is  not,  therefore,  as  he  asserts,  in 
Great  Britain;  but,  as  shown  by  Vancouver 
himself,  it  was  in  Spain  then,  and  is  in  us  now.. 

But,  sir,  I  have  a  word  to  say  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject  of  Vancouver's  exploration. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Spaniards,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1793,  had  become  distrustful  of  Van- 
couver's objects  in  the  survey  of  the  north-west 
coast.  At  the  bay  of  St.  Francisco,  although 
he  had  everywhere  before  been  treated,  with  a 
civility  by  the  Spaniards,  for  which  his  Journal 
abounded  in  expressions  of  gratitude,  he  was 
subjected  to  restrictions,  which  he  denominates 
'*  unexpected,  ungracious,  and  degrading.  On 
his  arrival  at  Monterey  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Spanish  commander,  Arrillaga,  declined 
Jiolding  any  verbal  communication  with  him, 
but  addressed  to  him  questions  in  writing  as  to 
the  objects  of  his  voyage ;  to  which  Vancouver 
promptly  replied — 

"  That  the  voyage  In  which  we  were  engaged 
was  for  the  general  use  and  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  we  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  as  laboring  for  the  good 
of  the  world  in  general,  than  for  the  advantage  of 
any  particular  sovereign,  and  that  the  Court  of 
Spain  would  be  more  early  informed,  and  as  much 
benefited  by  my  labors,  as  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain."— ro/.  4,/),  809. 

Here  is  the  confession  of  Vancouver  himself, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  territorial  rights  of  Spain,  and  that  no  spe- 
cial advantages  were  sought  for  by  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  is  the  highest  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
cdntetnporaneous  exposition,  against  the  claims 
of  the  British  Plenipotentiary,  and  it  demolishes 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  British  title,  so  far  as  it 
is  built  on  Vancouver's  explorations. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  desire  also 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Oregon  question  has  been  dis- 
<sus8ed  in  the  British  Parliament,  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  both  branches 
«of  that  body 


[Here  Mr.  D.  made  an  exposition  of  many 
inaccuracies  in  the  discussion  in  the  Honsee  of 
Lords  and  Commons.] 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thubsdat,  February  19, 
Oregon — Ths  Notiee. 

Mr.  Dix  proceeded  with  his  remarks,  and 
sdd:    ^ 

The  discA)very  of  Bulfinch^s  harbor  and  the 
Columbia  River  by  Gray,  and  the  explorations 
of  Galliano,  Valdes,  and  Vancouver,  in  the 
Strait  of  Fuca,  in  that  year,  terminated  the  se- 
ries of  maritime  discoveries  in  the  disputed 
territory,  which  had  commenced  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, nothing  has  been  done  on  the  coast  hot  to 
fill  up  the  smaller  details  of  the  great  outline 
completed  by  the  labors  of  these  navigators. 

In  the  year  1792,  Mackenzie,  leaving  Fort 
Chippewyan,  on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  in  the 
58th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  nearly  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  The  next  spring, 
he  resumed  his  journey,  struck  the  Tacontche 
Tessee,  (now  Frazer's  River,)  in  the  54th  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  and  descended  it  some  250  miles. 
He  then  continued  his  course  to  the  west,  and 
reached  the  Pacific  in  north  latitude  52®  20' — 
about  a  degree  north  of  the  island  of  Quadra 
and  Vancouver.  Frazer's  River,  which  takes 
its  rise  near  the  65th  parallel  of  latitude,  was 
for  nineteen  years  supposed  to  be  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Columbia ;  but  in  1812,  it  was 
ascertained  by  Frazer  to  debouch  in  the  Strait 
of  Fuca,  at  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  It 
waters  the  district  of  country  immediately  west 
and  north  of  the  valley  drained  by  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Columbia.  This  district  is  a  part 
of  the  great  section  of  the  north-west  coast, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  of  which  the 
main  channels  of  access  had  been  laid  open  by 
previous  discoveries. 

In  1804,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  set  out 
on  their  expedition  to  Oregon ;  and,  in  1805, 
after  incredible  hardships  and  labors,  they  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Columbia  River,  near  its  mouth,  and  subse- 
quently on  the  south  side,  and  passed  the  win- 
ter there.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  they  com- 
menced their  ioumey  homeward,  and  reached 
the  Mississippi  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  having 
travelled  over  9,000  miles.  This  expedition 
was  fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  executed  by 
officers  in  its  service  at  the  public  expense.  It 
was  undertaken  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  communicated  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1803.  One  of  its  objects  was  to  exam- 
ine the  country  watered  by  the  Columbia  River, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  resulted  in  a  surv^ — 
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necessarily  cursory — of  the  nmin  southern 
branch  of  the  river,  of  the  principal  stream  to 
its  mouth  from  the  Junction  of  the  latter  with 
it,  and  of  a  portion  of  Glark^s  River,  which 
empties  into  the  northern  branch  between  the 
48th  and  49th  parallels  of  latitude.  This  was 
liie  first  exploration  of  the  Columbia  made  sub- 
sequently to  1792,  when  it  was  ascended  by 
Gray,  its  discoverer,  some  twenty  miles,  and 
five  months  after  by  a  detachment  from  Van- 
couver's party,  under  Broughton,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  was  undertaken  immedi- 
ately after  the  cession  of  the  territory  of  Louis- 
iana to  the  United  States  by  France — a  territory 
admitted  to  include  all  the  country  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  to  their  head 
waters.  It  was  also  the  understanding  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  separated  from  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America  by  the  49th  par- 
allel of  latitude  extended  westward  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  indefinitely.  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  a  paper  presented  to  Lord  Harrowby  in  1804, 
at  London,  stated  that  it  had  been  so  settled  by 
commissaries  appointed  by  France  and  England 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  statement 
was  not  impugned  or  objected  to.  I  am  aware 
that  a  doubt  has  recently  been  raised  as  to  the 
fact  of  such  a  line  having  been  agreed  on ;  but 
after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  question- 
able whether  an  arrangement  which  had  been 
acquiesced  in  [Colonel  Bbnton  here  added — 
**  and  acted  on^']  as  having  been  made  by  the 
competent  authoj'ity  at  the  proper  time,  can  be 
denied,  even  though  no  authentic  record  of  the 
meeting  of  the  commissaries  can  be  found.* 
Other  persons  were  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  survey  the  southern  portions  of  Louis- 
iana; and  these  contemporaneous  expeditions 
must  be  regarded  by  the  world  as  a  public 
manifestation  of  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  all  the  rights  she  might  justly 
claim  by  discovery  or  otherwise  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  1806  Mr.  Frazer,  an  agent  of  the  North- 
west Company,  formed  an  establishment  on 
Frazer's  Lake  in  the  54th  parallel  of  latitude ; 
and  this  was  the  first  establishment  ever  made 
by  British  subjects  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

In  March,  1811,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
of  which  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  was 
the  principal,  formed  an  establishment  at  As- 
toria, on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  Biver, 
about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  having  first 
established  themselves  on  the  north  bank ;  and 
this  was  the  first  settlement  ever  made  on  the 
Columbia  or  in  the  territory  watered  by  that 
river  or  its  tributaries,  excepting  two  temporary 
establishments  in  1809  and  1810,  formed  also 
by  American  citizens,  which  were  soon  abaii- 


*  8e«  an  elaborate  examination  of  tb«  question  In  Green* 
how''a  Oregon,  page  276L 


doned  in  consequence  of  the  difiScnlty  of  ob- 
taining provisions,  and  other  emban'assments. 
The  Astoria  Company  also  formed  an  establish- 
ment in  1811,  on  the  Okanagan,  a  tributary  en- 
tering the  Columbia  on  the  north  side,  between 
the  48th  and  49th  parallels  of  latitude ;  and  in 
1812  another  near  it  on  the  Spokan,  also  a  trib- 
utary of  the  great  river. 

In  1818  the  Pacific  Company,  in  consequence 
of  the  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  war 
of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  sold  "  its  establish- 
ments, furs,  and  stock  in  hand  '*  (including  the 
posts  on  the  Okanagan  and  the  Spokan)  to  the 
North-west  Company ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards the  British  sloop-of-war  Raccoon  arrived, 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  hoisted  the 
British  fiag. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  ratified  by  us  in 
1815,  it  was  stipulated  that  "all  territory, 
places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by 
either  party  from  the  otlier  during  the  war,  or 
which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  this 
treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall  be  restored  without  delay." 

In  compliance  with  this  stipulation,  the  es- 
tablishment at  Astoria  was  restored  to  the 
United  States.  The  compliance  was  full,  un- 
conditional, and  without  reservation  of  any 
sort  No  claim  was  set  up  by  Great  Britain  in 
her  written  communications  with  the  United 
States  on  this  subject,  at  the  time  of  the  resto- 
ration, in  respect  to  any  right  of  sovereignty 
or  domain  in  the  territory  thus  restored.  The 
British  Minister  at  Washington  had,  it  is  true, 
a  year  before  objected  to  the  restoration,  on 
the  ground  that  the  place  had  been  purchased 
by  the  North-west  Company,  and  that  it  had 
"been  taken  possession  of  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  and  had  been  since  considered  as  forming 
part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions."  The  objec- 
tion was  virtually  abandoned  by  the  restora- 
tion ;  and  as  the  place  was  restored  without  a 
written  protest  or  reservation,  the  ground  of 
the  objection  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
considered  wholly  untenable  by  those  who  took 
it.  In  this  transaction,  as  in  <dl  others  relating 
to  the  territory  of  Oregon,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  maintained,  in  clear  and  un- 
equivocal terms,  its  right  of  sovereignty.  In 
its  instructions  to  Captain  Biddle  in  1817,  it 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  there  "  to  assert  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  in  a  friendly  and  peaceable 
manner,  and  without  the  employment  of  force," 
This  order  he  executed  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1818,  by  taking  formal  possession  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  river.  The  formal  restoration  of 
Astoria  was  made  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818; 
and  in  fourteen  days  afterwards  (on  the  20th 
October)  a  convention  was  agreed  on  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  containing  the 
following  article : 

"  Art.  8.  It  is  agreed  that  any  coantry  that  may 
be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  north-west  coast 
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of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  MounUins, 
shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks, 
and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be 
free  and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  to 
the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers: 
it  being  well  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not 
to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which 
either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have 
to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be 
taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or 
State  to  any  part  of  the  said  country  ;  the  onl)"  ob- 
ject of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  that  respect 
being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  among 
themselves.** 

On  the  6th  of  August,  182T,  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  foregoing  article  were  renewed  by 
the  following  convention : 

"  Art.  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article 
of  the  convention  (included  between  the  United 
Sutes  of  America  and  hia  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
further  indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the 
said  article  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

^^Art.  2.  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case  either 
should  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  20th  October, 
1823,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to 
the  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate 
this  convention  ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  ac- 
cordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term  of  service. 

*^  Art.  S.  Nothing  contained  in  this  convention, 
or  in  the  thir^  article  of  the  convention  of  the 
20th  October,  1818,  hereby  continued  in  force,  shall 
be  construed  to  impair,  or  in  any  manner  affect, 
the  claims  which  cither  of  the  contracting  parties 
may  have  to  any  part  of  the  country  westward  of 
the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains." 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  treaties  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  in  respect  to  Oregon 
now  rest ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  rights  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
territory  in  dispute,  we  must  revert  to  the  year 
1818,  to  the  statu  quo  before  they  were  entered 
into ;  for  if,  as  has  been  seen,  nothing  contained 
in  the  treaties  can  prejudice  in  any  manner 
their  respective  claims,  no  acts  done  since  by 
settlement  or  otherwise  can  create  in  respect  to 
the  territory  in  question,  any  rights  which  did 
not  exist  then. 

This  position  was  taken  with  characteristic 
vigor  and  brevity  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  sitting 
before  me,  in  a  note  dated  the  8d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Pakenham, 
while  the  Senator  was  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  negotiator. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  on 
this  point,  for  the  reason  that  the  Hudson*8  Bay 
Company,  in  which  the  North-west  Company 
has  Deen  merged,  has  for  several  years  been 
extending  its  establishments ;  and  because,  in 
the  negotiations  between  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  and  ours,  it  has  been  once,  at  least,  if  not 
more  than  once,  intimated  by  the  former,  that 
British  subjects  had  interests  there  which  it 
was  bound  to  protect.  These  establishments 
have  been  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  conventions  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and  on  no  gronnd, 
even  the  ground  of  equity,  can  any  claim  be  set 
up  on  the  basis  of  these  newly  created  interests. 
To  agree  to  suspend  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  tnen  to  draw  from  acts  done  by 
one  of  the  parties  during  the  suspension  new 
arguments  in  favor  of  its  own  side  of  the  qnes- 
tion,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  every  rule  of  fair- 
ness, but  it  is  a  violation  of  the  letter  as  'well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  and  tends  to 
the  defeat  of  the  very  object  in  view  in  mak- 
ing it. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  discoveries  had  been. 
made,  and  what  establishments  formed,  in 
1818.  Those  of  Spain  were  paramount  to  all 
others.  She  had  visited  and  explored  the 
whole  coast  from  California,  where  she  had 
permanent  establishments,  to  the  most  north- 
erly line  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  She  bad 
discovered  the  Strait  of  Joan  de  Fuca,  and 
formed  an  establishment  within  it,  I  think,  in 
1790.  She  had  discovered  Nootka  Sound,  and 
established  herself  there. .  And  she  was  strength- 
ened in  her  claims  to  the  absolute  sovcreigntj 
of  the  country  by  its  immediate  contignitj  to 
California,  of  which  she  had  the  undisputed 
and  undivided  possession,  with  the  ezceptioa 
of  two  temporary  establishments  by  tlie  Rus- 
sians between  the  bay  of  St.  Frsmcisco  and 
Cape  Mendocino,  which  were  made  to  facilitate 
their  trade  in  furs,  and  by  permission  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  It  is  true  she  had  i|ot 
kept  up  her  establishments  north  of  Cape  Men- 
docino ;  but  no  others  had  been  formed  in  the 
same  localities;  and  her  rights* of  discovexy, 
therefore,  were  not  superseded  by  rights  of  oc- 
cupation on  the  part  of  other  nations  in  any 
portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  excepting 
so  far  as  they  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
American  and  British  establishments^  to  which 
I  am  about  to  refer. 

The  United  States  had  discovered  the  Colom- 
bia River,  and  ascended  it  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  mUes 
from  its  nrouth.  She  had  also  discovered  Bul- 
finch^s  harbor,  between  the  Columbia  and  the 
Strait  of  Fuca.  She  had  examined  the  country 
watered  by  tlie  Columbia  and  some  of  its  trib- 
utaries, and  she  had  formed  establishments 
within  it  at  four  different  periods — in  1809, 
1810,  1811,  and  1812— the  most  southerly  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  most  north- 
erly between  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth 
parallels  of  latitude.  Spain  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  Columbia  seventeen  years  before 
Gray  entered  it,  but  in  1821  she  ceded  all  her 
rights  to  the  country  north  of  42**  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty,  and  thus  gave  us  a  title  to  the 
territory  watered  by  the  river,  which  Great 
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Britain  ought  never  to  have  questioned.  By 
virtue  of  the  same  act  of  cession,  her  entire 
light  to  the  coast  became  vested  in  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  public  discussions  in  re- 
spect to  Oregon,  the  United  States  has  been 
charged  with  dishonor  and  bad  faith  in  setting 
up  a  claim  to  that  territory,  1st,  by  discovery, 
through  the  agency  of  her  own  citizens ;  and 
2d,  by  cession  of  the  rights  of  Spain.  For,  as 
has  been  said,  if  the  first  ground  was  tenable, 
she  could  not,  without  inconsistency,  set  up  a 
claim  on  the  second,  because  she  had  virtuidly 
denied  the  second  by  assuming  the  first  as  the 
basis  of  her  right.  But,  sir,  is  it  not  quite  pos- 
eible  for  two  nations  to  possess  rights  by 
contiguity,  or  to  acquire  them  by  discovery, 
neither  perfect,  but  capable  of  being  rendered 
6o  by  a  merger  of  both  in  one  ?  Great  Britain 
herself  claims  a  right  of  joint  occupancy  with 
the  United  States  in  Oregon ;  and  she  will  cer- 
tainly not  deny  that  a  cession  of  her  right  to 
us,  or  ours  to  her,  would  create  a  perfect  title 
to  the  country,  without  affording  cause  for  any 
imputation  of  dishonor  to  either. 

Great  Britain,  in  1818,  had  surveyed  the 
Strait  of  Fuca  after  its  outlines  were  known ; 
but  she  had  made  no  discoveries  on  the  coast 
which  were  not  comprehended  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  great  districts  previously 
known  and  visited.  She  may  have  had  estab- 
lishments in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia ;  but 
if  so,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
She  had  discovered  Frazer^s  River,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Strait  of  Fuca  at  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude ;  she  had  traced  it  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth ;  she  had  formed  an  estab- 
lishment on  it  near  the  fifty-fourth  parallel; 
and  it  only  remains  to  settle  by  the.  testimony 
of  facts  the  geographical  relation  which  this 
river  and  its  valley  bear  to  the  river  and  valley 
of  the  Columbia. 

I  pass  by,  as  unconnected  with  the  question, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  all  settlements 
made  subsequently  to  1818  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  on  which  Great  Britain  has  con- 
ferred large  and  most  important  powers  in  re- 
spect to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Indeed,  these  establishments  rest  upon 
no  legal  concession,  even  by  herself,  which 
confers  any  right  of  domain.  The  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  has  a  mere  right  of  exclusive 
trade  with  the  Indians,  without  the  privilege 
of  acquiring  any  title  to  the  soil  in  Oregon ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  privileges  of  the  Company 
differ  materially  from  those  conferred  on  it  in 
relation  to  the  territory  it  possesses  upon  Hud- 
son's Straits. 

I  also  pass  by,  as  idle,  the  formalities  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  country  by  Broughton  on 
the  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  in  the  Straits  of 
Fuca — ^formalities  a  long  time  before  performed 
in  numberless  localities  by  the  Spaniards— es- 
pecially as  those  of  the  British  navigators  were 
unaccompanied  by  actual  settlement  and  occu- 
pation, and  were  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty 
which  those  officers  were  sent  out  to  execute. 


I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
part  of  my  remarks,  to  maintain  the  Spanish 
title  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  I 
regard  all  attempts  to  disparage  it  as  antiquated 
and  obsolete,  to  be  founded  upon,  partial  and 
illiberal  views  of  the  subject.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  to  you,  sir,  or  the  Senate,  that  antiquity 
is  the  highest  element  of  title,  if  the  chain  can 
be  traced  down  unbroken  and  entire  to  our 
own  times.  The  Spanish  title  to  the  north-west 
coast  is  almost  coeval  witli  the  voyages  of  Co- 
lumbus. It  is  consecrated  by  discovery  as  high 
as  the  4dd  parallel  of  latitude  by  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  centuries ;  as  high  as  the  48th 
by  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  as 
high  as  the  54th  by  tlie  lapse  of  more  than 
seventy  years.  Sixty  years  ago  it  stood  undis- 
puted and  nnimpeached  by  any  antagonist 
claim  or  pretension  to  territorial  rights.  It  was 
confirmea  and  perfected  by  occupation  as  high 
as  49**  80'  half  a  century  ago.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty  years,  it  was  not  superseded  by 
rights  of  occupation  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions, unless  it  be  to  the  limited  extent  I  have 
stated.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  all  rights 
have  been  suspended  by  treaty  arrangements 
between  the  only  two  powers  who  can,  with 
any  face,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  territory  to  which  it  attaches. 
In  the  consideration  of  national  interests  in 
territorial  possessions,  it  is  a  narrow  view  to 
bind  down  sovereign  States  to  all  the  rigorous 
technicalities  of  private  tenures.  Great  prin- 
ciples of  national  right,  viewed  liberally,  and 
applied  according  to  the  proclaimed  intentions 
of  the  parties,  are  the  only  guides  worthy  of 
statesmen  or  Governments  in  the  settlement 
of  questions  of  sovereignty  over  the  unoccupied 
portions  of  the  earth  we  inhabit.  The  object 
of  Spain,  in  respect  to  the  north-west  coast, 
was  settlement — ^permanent  occupation.  The 
object  of  Great  Britain  was  commerce,  traflic, 
transient  occupation.  Tested  by  the  principles 
I  have  stated,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  the 
Sjjanish  title  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  has  of  late  been  so  much  disparaged, 
as  vesting  rights  in  us  which  are  unimpeachable. 

I  said  at  the  commencement  of  my  remarks, 
that  one  of  my  objects  was  to  defend  the  Span- 
ish title,  by  stating  the  historical  facts  on  which 
it  rests.  I  have  performed  the  task  which  I 
allotted  to  myself.  I  will  only  add  that,  with 
what  I  have  said,  I  am  content,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  leave  the  whole  question  where 
it  now  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  Administration, 
relying  on  its  firmness  and  its  sense  of  rectitude 
to  sustain  our  just  rights,  and  to  respect  the 
just  rights  of  others. 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  intrude  myself  on  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  again,  without  absolute 
necessity,  on  any  question  relating  to  Oregon, 
I  desire  to  say  now  that  I  shall  vote  for  the 
notice  to  terminate  the  convention  of  1818, 
continued  in  force  by  that  of  1827— a  conven- 
tioft  which  Great  Britain  treats  as  recognizing 
a  right  of  joint  occupancy,  but  which  has  in 
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reality  been  for  her  an  exclusive  oconpaucy  of 
the  whole  territory  north  of  the  Colnmbia.  I 
am  in  favor  of  extending  the  authority  of  onr 
laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  over  the 
territory ;  and  in  doiug  so,  I  would,  while  the 
convention  is  in  force,  specially  except  British 
subjects,  and  direct  them,  when  charged  with 
infractions  of  our  laws,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  nearest  British  authorities.  I  would  make 
this  reservation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  possible,  a  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  avoid  all  cause  for  imputing  tons  a 
disregard  of  treaties,  or  a  desire  to  produce 
collision  or  disagreement  of  any  sort.  And  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Union  over  our  fellow-citizens  in  that 
remote  district  of  our  country,  and  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  obstacles  to  a  more  free 
and  efficient  intercourse  between  us  and  them, 
I  would  establish  at  once  a  chain  of  military 
posts,  with  competent  garrisons  and  arma- 
ments, from  the  remotest  navigable  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  to  the  eastern 
face  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  stopping  tbere  so 
long  as  the  convention  continues  in  force. 
Duty,  honor,  policy — all  demand  these  meas- 
ures at  our  hands :  and  I  trust  they  will  be 
executed  with  promptitude  and  decision. 

When  Mr.  Dix  resumed  his  seat, 

Mr.  Bbnton  said :  Mr.  President,  after  thirty 
years  of  negotiation,  we  have  made  no  progress 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question ;  we 
are  now  where  we  were,  so  far  as  the  under- 
standing of  the  two  parties  is  concerned,  pre- 
cisely where  we  were  in  1814,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ghent  treaty.  In  thirty  years  we  have 
made  no  advance,  and  are  now  standing  still, 
time  and  circumstances  working  against  us  all 
the  while.  In  this  condition  of  impassibility, 
the  President  has  judged  it  right,  without 
breaking  off  negotiations,  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  before  Congress,  and  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  legislative  measures  which  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  interests  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 
I  concur  with  the  President  in  what  he  has 
done— both  in  what  he  has  offered — ^in  what 
he  has  rejected — and  in  what  he  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  to  do. 

I  think  the  President  did  right  to  renew  the 
offer  of  compromise  which  his  predecessors 
had  made.  It  has  had  a  good  effect  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  has  united  the  public  mind  at 
home,  and  it  has  quieted  the  ebullition  which 
the  misapprehension  of  the  inaugural  address 
had  produced  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  united 
our  own  people  for  the  event,  be  it  what  it 
may;  and  it  has  produced  abroad  a  state  of 
feeling  highly  favorable  to  friendly  negotiation. 
These  are  great  points  gained  by  the  renewal 
of  the  liberal  offer  of  compromise,  and  I  rejoice 
that  we  have  gained  them. 

The  President  has  declined  the  offer  of  arbi- 
tration made  by  Great  Britain.  I  think  he  did 
right  to  do  so.  The  interest  at  stake  i^too 
large  for  that  species  of  settlement.    Territorial 


rights  to  a  country  large  enough  for  a  great 
kingdom  is  not  a  subject  for  individual  arbitra- 
ment, whether  of  crowned  heads,  or  of  citizens 
or  subjects.  Small  matters  may  be  referred. 
Things,  not  worth  a  contest  may  be  referred. 
But  an  empire  of  territory,  with  great  rivers 
and  harbors,  contiguous  to,  and  indispensable 
to,  one  of  the  parties,  holding  a  dium  for  fifty 
years,  which  it  feels  to  be  valid,  is  not  a  matter 
for  arbitration.  No  such  imperial  tenitory 
ever  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  in  all 
probability  never  will  be.  The  previous  Admin- 
stration  rejected  it:  I  thought  it  did  right. 
The  present  Administration  rejects  it  again :  I 
think  it  does  right.  I  am  agiunst  arbitration 
under  all  forms,  and  in  favor  of  continuing  to 
negotiate  under  the  better  auspices  which  the 
adoption  of  the  President's  recommendation 
will  lend  to  our  cause. 

The  President  recommends  four  measures: 
1.  A  notice  for  terminating  the  convention  of 
joint  use.  2.  An  extension  of  law  and  gov* 
ernment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  disputed 
territory.  8.  The  protection  of  military  posts, 
and  military  escort  to  the  emigrants  who  go 
there.  4.  The  establishment  of  a  montmy 
maiL  He  reserves  for  a  future  occasion  the 
recommendation  of  land  grants  to  the  ^ni- 
grants. 

I  concur  with  the  President  in  all  these  re- 
commendations. They  seem  to  propose  nothing 
but  what  we  have  a  right  to  do — ^nothing  but 
what  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  interests — ^nothing  to  which  Great 
Britain  can  object. 

One  of  these  measures — ^that  of  the  military 
stations  and  escort — ^has  already  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate ;  the  extension  of  our 
law  to  our  people  is  to  be  nothing  but  a  copy 
of  the  British  act :  and  as  for  the  mails,  it  is  a 
mere  police  regulation,  good  for  all  parties,  and 
which  may  not  even  take  the  form  of  a  mul 
line.  The  mounted  regiment,  if  raised,  and  the 
military  posts,  if  established,  will  furnish,  with- 
out expense,  the  safest  and  surest  conveyance. 
Four  or  five  mounted  men,  armed  and  supplied 
at  each  post,  subject  to  military  subordination, 
and  relieved  by  fresh  men  and  fresh  horses  at 
each  post,  and  able  to  protect  and  defend  them- 
selves in  traversing  a  wilderness  country,  ex- 
posed to  savages,  and  all  the  accidents  of  flood 
and  field,  will  be  the  safest  and  surest  mail,  and 
will  cost  nothing. 

These  three  measures  need  no  vindication :  I 
proceed  to  the  one  that  does. 

The  termination  of  the  joint-use  convention 
is  the  contested  point.  It  is  on  this  point  that 
we  have  some  diversity  of  opinion,  and  on 
which  it  is  proper  that  each  should  contribute 
what  he  can  to  that  unanimity  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  attain.  For  myself,  my  own  mind 
has  been  made  up  upon  it  for  twenty-eight  years 
— ^from  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
convention  itself.  I  was  tnen  a  practising  law- 
yer on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
had  no  place  either  iu  the  State  or  national 
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councils ;  bnt  I  occupied  a  positioVi,  geographi- 
cally, to  make  me  observant  of  the  political 
movements  which  concerned  the  Gbeat  West, 
and  to  render  me  sensitive  to  tiie  mischief 
which  might  grow  out  of  these  movements.  I 
then  saw,  and  saw  at  once,  the  evils  of  this 
convention,  and  I  wrote  down  and  published 
what  I  saw ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  egotism 
which  the  exhibition  would  Imply,  I  would 
now  read  what  I  then  wrote  as  mj  present 
speech  for  getting  rid  of  a  treatj  which  I  con- 
demned from  the  first  moment  of  its  revelation 
to  my  view.  It  appeared  to  me  then,  and  time 
has  proved  the  correctness  of  mj  views,  to  be 
a  treaty  of  unmixed  mischief  to  the  United 
States ;  delusive  and  fallacious  in  its  terms  of 
reciprocity ;  unequal,  unjust,  and  one-sided  in 
its  operation;  fatal  to  our  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  Oolumbia;  dangerous  to  our  ultimate 
title;  entangling  us  in  a  disadvantageous  and 
sinister  connection;  and  precisely  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  object  which  it  professed  to 
prevent.  The  professed  object  of  the  conven- 
tion was  '^  to  precent  disputes  and  differences 
among  themsehes  ; ''  and  the  means  of  this  pre- 
vention was  to  mix  up  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  joint  use  of  rivers,  harbors, 
countries,  Indian  trade,  and  intercourse,  in  a 
wilderness  region,  several  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  metropolitan  authority,  and  without 
law  or  government  to  control  or  direct  them. 
Sir,  the  patriarchs  could  not  live  together  under 
such  circumstances !  and  it  was  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  fur-traders — British  and  American 
fur-traders — could  be  more  harmonious  than 
they.  A  private  individual  in  1818,  I  con- 
demned this  joint-use  convention  from  the  mo- 
ment that  I  first  saw  it;  a  member  of  the 
Senate  when  it  was  renewed  in  1828, 1  spoke 
and  voted  against  it.  My  name  stands  recorded 
against  it  in  the  executive  Journal :  not  alto- 
gether, but  almost  solitary  and  alone,  it  stands 
so  recorded.  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Eaton  of  Ten- 
nessee, Ellis  of  Mississippi,  Kane  of  Illinois, 
and  Johnson  and  Rowan  of  Kentucky,  voted 
with  me ;  and  we  seven  then  constituted  the 
totality  of  the  small  phalanx  which  condemned 
a  treaty  which  now  receives  such  universal 
condemnation.  I  have  been  against  this  joint 
convention  from  the  beginning.  I  have  never 
seen  the  day  that  I  would  not  have  terminated 
it  if  I  could ;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  to  see  it  terminated. 

That  convention  has  done  us  great  mischief, 
first,  in  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Ghent  treaty  in  relation  to  the  Columbia.  By 
the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  we  had  a  right 
to  the  restitution  of  that  river,  which  had  been 
taken  from  us  during  the  war.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  July,  1815— within  six  months  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty — ^President  Madi- 
son took  measures  for  its  restoration.  Ho  ap- 
plied for  an  order  to  that  effect  to  the  British 
Charge  d^ Affaires  at  that  time  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  who  declined 
•giving  it,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  instructions 


from  home.     Application  was  then  made  to 
the  British  Ministry  in  London,  and  by  them 
the  order  was  given.    Our  right  to  restoration, 
and  to  be  the  party  in  possession  while  treating 
of  the  title  and  until  the  question  of  title  was 
decided,  was  amply  admitted  by  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh.    This  was  in  February,  1818.    On  the 
first  day  of  October  of  that  year,  Mr.  Prevost, 
the  United  States  agent  for  the  purpose,  was 
carried  to  the  Columbia  in  a  British  sloop-of- 
war,  and  the  restitution  of  the  country  waa 
formally  made  to  him.    All  was  then  safe  for 
the  United  States,  and  we  might  have  pro- 
ceeded at  our  leisure,  and  without  question 
from  any  quarter,  to  occupy,  settle,  and  govern 
the  Columbia  like  any  other  territory  of  the 
United   States.     Unfortunately^  in   the  very 
moment  that  our  agent  was  receiving  the  coun- 
try under  the  Ghent  treaty,  our  Ministers  were 
giving  it  back  under  a  new  treaty  in  London. 
The  convention  for  the  joint  use  of  each  other's 
territories  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  was 
signed  on  the  20th  day  of  the  same  October ; 
and  if  it  had  been  a  convention  for  the  total 
surrender  of  the  Columbia  to  the  British,  and 
the  total  expulsion  of  Americans  from  it,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  effectual  for  tJbat 
purpose  than  it  was.    All  Americans  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  country,  and  all 
appeals  to  our  Congress  to  give  protection 
to  our  countrymen  there,  were  met  by  the 
stipulations  of  this  convention,  which  gave  the 
British  equal  rights  there  with  ourselves.    We 
lost  every  thing  and  gained  nothing,  under  this 
delusive  convention,  which  was,  in  fact,  both  a 
geographical  and  a  political  blunder.    It  stipu- 
lated for  the  joint  and  free  use  of  *^  all  naviga- 
ble rivers"  claimed  by  either  party  in  that 
region,  as  if  each  party  possessed  several  such 
rivers  there,  when  there  was  but  one  such  river, 
and  that  belonged  to  the  United  States.    It 
stipulated  for  &e  free  and  joint  use  of  "  all 
harbors,"  as  if  there  were  many  harbors  to  be 
used;  when,  in  fact,  there  was  but  one  that 
either  party  could  use  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  business,  and   that  one  was  ours — the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.    It  stipulated  for  the 
free  and  joint  use  of  "  all  territories  "  which 
each  party  claimed  westward   of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  when  all  experience  proved  that  no 
American  could  go  upon  British  ground  to 
hunt  or  trade  with  Indians,  and  that  the  only 
effect  of  this  partnership  in  territory  would  be 
to  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  our  own,  without 
gaining  the  slightest  use  of  theirs. 

Sir,  I  have  a  document  in  my  hands — a  mes-« 
sage  from  President  Jackson  to  the  Senate,  in 
the  year  1831 — in  relation  to  the  British  estab- 
lishments on  the  Columbia  Biver,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  carried 
on  the  fur-trade  there;  and  in  which  it  may 
be  seen  in  what  manner  the  joint* use  conven- 
tion had  operated  up  to  that  time.  Under  the 
imposing  caption  of  "  all  navigable  rivers,"  it 
shows  that  the  Columbia  alone  had  been  used, 
and  that  it  had  been  monopolized  by  the  British 
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from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  Under  the 
head  of  ''  all  harbors,"  it  shows  that  the  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  the  Oolnmbia  alone  had 
been  nsed,  and  that  by  the  British,  for  the  free 
export  of  fnrs  and  the  free  import  of  goods, 
on  which  thej  would  have  paid  us  large  duties, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  fine  convention.  Under 
the  head  of  ^  all  territories,"  it  shows  that  we 
had  lost  all — ^that  the  British  had  oyerrun  the 
whole  vallej  of  the  Columbia,  penetrated  into 
California,  entered  all  the  recesses  of  the  Bocky 
Hountains,  driven  our  people  everywhere  out 
of  the  field,  and  actually  pursued  them  down 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  Biver.  It 
shows  that  our  fur  trade  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  that  quarter;  and  one  of  the  informations 
communicated  by  President  Jackson — a  paper 
furnished  by  the  two  most  competent  men  in 
America  to  furnish  such  a  statement  (Governor 
Cass  of  Michigan  and  Governor  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri)— stated  that,  in  our  struggles  for  the  fur 
trade  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  Columbia,  we  have  suf- 
fered a  loss,  up  to  that  time,  (1880,)  of  at  least 
five  hundred  lives,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  property.  This  was  the 
effect,  in  great  part,  of  the  joint-use  convention; 
and  in  this  condition  things  remained,  the  Brit- 
ish in  exclusive  possession  of  our  territory,  our 
river,  and  our  narbor,  until  the  year  1842, 
when  the  heroic  population  of  the  West  com- 
menced that  emigration  to  the  Columbia  which 
now,  after  thirty  years  of  Government  nedect, 
is  beginning  to  recover  the  country  which  di- 
plomacy had  lost.  Tes,  sir,  diplomacy  lost  us 
tlie  country  ;  the  energy  of  the  Western  people 
is  beginning  to  recover  it. 

Mr.  President,  how  brief  are  the  lessons  of 
experience !  How  slight  and  transient  are  the 
lessons  read  to  us  by  history,  and  even  by  our 
own  history  1  All  this  tragedy  of  errors  of 
thirty  years  on  the  Columbia — this  non-execu- 
tion of  the  Ghent  treaty — this  mixing  up  of 
British  and  American  traders,  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges  in  each  otlier's  territories 
— ^and  this  catastrophe  of  life  and  property  to 
Americans  on  their  own  ground — all  this  is 
nothing  but  the  re-enactment  of  the  old  scenes 
in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  after 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  Jay's  treaty.  Then, 
as  now,  military  posts  were  retained,  which 
ought  to  have  been  surrendered  under  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Then,  as  now,  a  treaty  (Mr. 
Jay's)  gave  British  and  American  traders  equal 
rights  of  trade  in  the  territories  of  each  other. 
•Then,  as  now,  the  Americans  were  driven  from 
their  own  territories,  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
property ;  and  fierce  Indian  wars  were  excited 
agamst  our  frontiers. 

Always  unjust,  unequal,  and  injurious  to  us, 
this  ioint-use  convention  has  now  become  im- 
possible. The  Americans  have  returned  to  the 
Columbia.  They  are  not  to  be  driven  out 
again,  nor  will  they  continue  penned  up  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  The  two  people  are 
there,  mixed  up  together,  without  law  or  gov- 


ernment, an&  subject  to  all  the  disorders  which 
such  a  state  of  anarchy  and  such  a  mixture  of 
different  nations  must  produce.  The  patriarchs 
could  not  live  together  under  such  circum- 
stances. Abram  and  Lot,  although  they  were 
brethren,  and  sent  to  the  chosen  spot  by  tiie 
Deity  himself,  could  not  live  together  in  the 
wilderness  without  strife.  They  had  to  sepa- 
rate to  avoid  contention.  It  must  be  so  with 
the  British  and  Americans  on  the  Columbia, 
and  worse.  The  two  people  can  neither  live  tor 
gether  without  law  and  government  nor  with 
double  law  and  government.  The  condition  is 
impossible.  Collisions,  violence,  bloodshed  must 
ensue,  if  we  leave  the  people  as  they  are.  H 
is  our  duty  to  prevent  these  mischiefs,  and  we 
become  responsible  for  all  that  may  h^pen  if 
we  do  not  preventthem. 

The  first  step  is,  to  terminate  the  joint  con- 
vention, and  to  recover  our  right  to  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  Columbia  under  the 
Ghent  treaty.  We  have  a  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  that  river  and  its  valley  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  We  hold  a  treaty  with  the 
British  for  our  right  of  possession,  and  we 
have  the  amplest  admission  of  a  British  Minis- 
ter, Lord  Castlereogh,  of  our  right  to  be  the 
party  in  possession  while  treating  of  the  title, 
and  until  the  title  is  decided.  Let  us  resume 
these  great  rights,  so  improvidently  lost  for 
thirty  years  by  the  delusive  convention  of 
1818.  The  notice  is  necessary  to  this  resump- 
tion, and  I  rejoice  that  the  moment  is  at  hand 
for  giving  it. 

The  notice  is  a  peace  measure,  and  can  ope- 
rate no  way  but  beneficially.  It  will  give  us 
the  immediate  and  exclusive  possession  of  one- 
half  the  contested  country,  with  the  right  of 
possession  until  the  title  to  the  whole  is  de- 
cided. This  will  separate  the  people,  and  keep 
peace  among  them,  and  will  bring  to  conclu- 
sion this  aged  and  barren  negotiation,  which 
has  produced  no  fruit  in  thirty  years.  It  will 
change  the  condition  of  parties,  and  make 
the  British  themselves  desire  negotiation.  As 
long  as  things  remain  as  they  are,  they  are 
content.  They  have  the  exclusive  possession 
of  three-fourths  of  the  country,  and  the  joint 
use  of  the  remaining  fourth :  this  is  all  they 
ask,  and  more  than  they  ask,  in  the  way  of  ter- 
ritory. They  have  the  firee  use  of  the  river  and 
its  harbor,  for  the  export  of  their  furs  and  the 
importation  of  goods  from  Europe  and  Asia, 
without  paying  of  duties :  this  is  all  they  could 
ask  in  the  way  of  navigation.  They  have  law 
for  the  government  of  their  people :  we  have 
none.  And,  more  than  all,  tney  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  complying  with  the  Ghent  treaty 
— an  excuse  which  must  fail  them  as  soon  as 
the  notice  takes  effect,  and  leave  them  under 
the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  country,  or  vio- 
lating a  treaty  for  the  execution  of  which  we 
hold  their  order.  As  things  are,  the  British 
are  content.  They  want  no  change.  The 
joint  convention,  while  it  stands,  gives  them  ^ 
they  ask,  and  more  too.    They  fear  its  tenn^ 
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nation:  they  fear  the  notioel  Bnt  thej  are 
not  going  to  make  war  for  the  notice.  It  will 
make  them  treat,  not  fight. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  this  propitious 
state  of  time  and  temper  to  settle  the  question 
while  it  is  free  from  exasperation.  If  the  joint 
convention  continues,  exasperation  must  ensue. 
Collisions  must  take  place  between  the  British 
and  Americans  mixed  up  together.  These  col- 
lisions must  involve  the  two  countries.  The 
angry  passions  will  be  roused  on  both  sides, 
and  friendly  negotiation,  now  so  natural  and  so 
easy,  may  become  difficult  and  impossible.  I 
believe  the  only  effect  of  the  notice  will  be  to 
accelerate  negotiation,  and  to  convince  the 
considerate  and  thinking  men  of  each  country 
that  the  time  has  come  for  final  and  amicable 
settlement.  Under  these  convictions,  I  vote 
for  the  notice ;  but  I  also  vote  for  it  under  the 
full  conviction  that  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to 
give  it;  that  Great  Britain  has  no  ri^ht  to  take 
offence  at  it;  and  that,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  me,  it  shidl  be  given  regardless  of  conse- 
qaeneee. 


Wbdnbsdat,  February  25. 
Special  Order, 

At  one  o'clock,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  special  order,  being  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  Mr.  Allen,  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  proposing 
to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  annul  the  convention 
for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, and  the  resolutions  of  Messrs.  Hannboan, 
Calhoun,  and  Crittenden,  and  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  question  pending  being  on  the  substitute 
moved  by  Mr.  Chittenden — 

Mr.  Dayton  moved  that  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  be  deferred  till  next 
Monday  fortnight.  He  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  of  deciding  on  it  now ;  it  had  already 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
other  business.  On  the  table  and  on  the  calen- 
dar there  were  some  sixty  bills  and  resolutions 
waiting  the  action  of  this  body ;  while  in  the 
committees  it  was  understood  that  much  busi- 
ness was  pressing  for  attention. 

Mr.  D.  was  free  to  confess  that  his  own  feel- 
ings had  been  strongly  operated  upon  by  the 
recent  intelliffence  received  flrom  England,  the 
tone  of  which  was  seemingly  so  very  friendly 
and  pacific ;  and  he  could  not  see  what  neces- 
sity there  was  for  so  great  a  hurry  in  pressing 
this  question  to  a  decision  at  tiiis  moment. 
The  news  appeared  to  him  as  apparently  evinc- 
ing a  quiet,  peaceable  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  and  people,  and  he  felt 
disposed  to  meet  it  in  the  same  tone  of  mind ; 
ana  there  was  no  better  mode  of  showing  this 
than  by  proving  that  we  were  actuated  by  no 


such  hot  haste,  no  such  rampant  zeal,  as  would 
push  us  on  to  an  instant  decision  of  questions 
so  grave  and  important  aa  those  now  before  the 
Senate.  He  would  add,  as  a  further  reason  for 
the  postponement,  that  it  would  comport,  as  he 
understood,  with  the  views  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  should  be  constrained  to 
vote  against  the  motion.  It  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  this  body,  and  certainly  a  very  worthy 
one,  to  accommodate  each  other  by  the  post- 
ponement for  a  day,  or  sometimes  even  for 
several  days,  of  a  subject  under  consideration, 
when  any  member  desired  it  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  preparations  for  addressing  the  body ; 
and  so  far  the  practice  had  promoted  the  en- 
lightened discussion  of  important  public  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  that  mutual  courtesy  which  so 
eminently  characterized  the  deportment  and 
proceedings  of  the  Senate;  and  Mr.  A.  cer- 
tainly had  no  objection  to  a  brief  postponement 
of  the  present  discnssion  if  any  Senator  would 
say  that  he  was  inclined  to  speak,  but  wished  a 
day  or  two  days'  delay,  witli  a  view  to  com- 
plete his  preparations  for  doing  so;  and  he 
should  make  no  opposition  to  having  the  sub- 
ject passed  by  informally  for  such  a  purpose. 

But  that  was  not  the  ground  on  which  the 
Senator  fk*om  New  Jersey  proposed  so  remote 
a  postponement  of  the  debate  as  to  two  weeks 
from  Monday  next.  The  Senator  desired  this 
avowedly  as  a  matter  of  general  policy.  He 
had  reminded  the  Senate  that  there  were  other 
matters  on  its  table  waiting  for  action,  (which 
was  very  true,)  and  had  thought  that  it  would 
be  wise  in  the  Senate  not  to  appear  in  hot  haste 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  A.  did  not  think  that  the  haste  had  been 
great,  much  less  hot.  No  part  of  the  action  of 
this  Grovemment  was  unanticipated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  They  have  now  had 
the  Message  from  the  President  for  two  months 
before  them,  recommending  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures  which  he  deemed  proper  in 
the  existing  posture  of  our  affairs.  So  far  as 
the  legislation  of  Congress  was  concerned,  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  the 
line  of  policy  recommended  in  the  President's 
Message,  has  proved  the  basis  of  all  our  discus- 
sions, and  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
question,  in  view  of  the  effect  intended  by  it 
to  justify  the  motion  which  had  just  been 
made. 

As  to  the  news  from  England^  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  much,  Mr.  A.  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  he  differed  greatly  from  the  impres- 
sions of  some  gentlemen,  and  this  he  thought 
would  appear  when  it  came  to  be  more  closely 
examined.  He  did  not  think  that  the  public 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  floor  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  especially 
those  proceeding  from  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
much  less  the  language  and  tone  of  the  public 
journals,  afforded  any  proof  at  all  of  what  were 
the  real  designs  of  the  British  Government. 
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That  sagacious  Qovemment  wonld  be  the  last 
on  earth  to  tell  the  whole  world  what  it  de- 
signed to  do  before  it  was  prepared  to  do  it. 
All  that  sort  of  intelligence,  drawn  from  sources 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  drawn 
from  the  language  of  the  public  prints,  furnish 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  designs  of  the 
British  Cabinet.  No  stress  at  all  ought  to  be 
laid  on  this  sort  of  news,  and  no  importance 
whatever  attached  to  it.  If  it  was  worthy  of 
any  regard  at  all,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  would  be  this :  that  purposes  the  very 
reverse  of  those  openly  professed  were  really 
and  in  truth  designed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  that  no  such  motion 
would  prevail ;  if  no  Senator  was  now  prepared 
to  go  on,  he  would  suggest  that  the  vote  be 
at  once  taken  on  the  pending  amendments,  that 
some  idea  might  be  formed  as  to  the  shape  the 
question  was  to  assume,  and  every  Senator 
would  then  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  upon 
his  final  course.  He  hoped  this  course  would 
be  taken.  He  understood  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Colqihtt)  had  expressed  a 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  CBrrxENDEN)  to  the  resolution 
as  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  Senate  was  now  full,  and  he 
lioped  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  now  bring  forward  his  amendment,  and 
let  it  be  passed  upon,  together  with  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  by  the  Senate. 
Then  they  would  know  what  shape  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  assume. 

Mr.  Dayton  sdd  he  had  not  made  the  motion 
to  postpone  with  any  view  to  his  own  personal 
accommodation,  but  altogether  from  other  con- 
siderations. One  idea  had  been  thrown  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Aixbn)  which 
demanded  an  answer,  because  it  pertained  to 
the  question  before  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
objected  to  this  postponement  lest  the  world 
should  think  they  were  quaking  and  hesitating, 
and  this  would  have  a  very  bad  moral  influence. 
Mr.  D.  was  not  at  all  afraid  that  the  world 
would  mistake  the  motives  of  the  American 
Senate.  The  object  of  the  motion  had  not 
been  that  the  Senate  should  quail,  or  shrink, 
or  even  hesitate ;  but  that  in  view  of  the  emi- 
nently pacific  character  of  the  recent  intelli- 
gence from  England,  it  should  show  to  this 
country,  to  England,  and  to  the  world,  that  it 
was  looking  calmly,  coolly,  and  advisedly  at 
the  question.  The  Senator  might  possibly 
be  ri^t  in  his  suspicion  that  the  real  liews  of 
the  British  Cabinet  were  not  to  be  learned 
from  the  mouths  of  her  leading  statesmen  in 
open  Parliament,  nor  from  the  tenor  of  the 
public  prints :  and  he  would  to  Heaven  that 
some  other  Governments  miicht  learn  a  little 
of  the  like  prudent  and  dignified  reserve :  but 
still  that  was  all  the  evidence  we  had,  and,  till 
the  contrary  was  made  to  appear,  and  we  had 
evidence  that  England  did  not  mean  what  her 
leading  Ministers  declared  that  she  did  mean, 


it  might  not  be  amiss  to  show  the  world  that 
we  were  looking  with  calmness  at  the  state  of 
this  question,  and  were  not  disposed  to  urge 
it  rashly  to  a  crisis  without  regard  to  cireom- 
stanoes  on  either  side  the  water. 

As  to  voting  at  once  upon  the  amendmeats 
to  the  committee's  resolution,  if  Senators  <m 
the  other  side  would  but  reoollect  the  course 
of  this  discussion  thus  £ftr,  they  might  readily 
understand  that  the  Senate  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  leave  the  debate  where  it  now  stood. 
The  discussion  had  now  for  weeks  been  eon- 
fined  almost  exclusively  to  that  side  of  the 
Chamber ;  and  they  had  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself  seemed 
to  consider  that  it  had  become  rather  a  stale 
question.  A  little  freshness  was  desirable  by 
all  manner  of  means.  [A  laugh.]  He  hoped 
it  might  comport  with  the  views  of  Senators 
that  the  question  might  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Cass  said :  If  you  give  this  notice  and  fol- 
low it  up  by  the  other  measures,  and  in  the  mean 
time  do  not  make  terms  with  En^and,  then  I 
appeal  to  any  gentleman  if  war  will  not  be  in- 
evitable? What  does  Sir  Robert  Peel  say? 
That  the  British  Minister  had  refused  the  offer 
of  the  49th  parallel ;  but  he  speaks  with  the 
greatest  caution.  If  he  had  intended  a  pacific 
course,  he  should  have  said :  Mr.  Pakenham  )& 
an  honorable  man,  and  has  discharged  his  du- 
ties with  fidelity,  but  he  has  taken  a  course 
which  is  injurious  to  his  future  utility  as  a 
Minister  in  America ;  we  will  elevate  him  to 
high  rank,  but  we  must  recall  him,  and  make 
the  offer  of  the  parallel  of  49^.  Until  some 
such  language  was  used,  he  could  not  see  any 
thing  to  be  gained  by  the  postponement  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  Bbsbien  said :  If  it  was  in  oontemplation 
to  propose  now  any  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr  Gsir- 
TENDBN,)  Mr.  B.  would  prefer,  before  any  action 
was  had  on  the  present  motion,  to  understand 
what  ground  was  to  be  taken  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  Colquitt.)  With  a  view  to  this,  he  would 
ask  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
if  not  unpleasant  to  him^  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dattok  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  do 
so  for  any  proper  purpose,  and  he  withdrew  it 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Colquitt  said :  If  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  amendments  now,  he 
would  explain  what  he  desired  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Kr. 
Crittendbn.)  He  had  sud,  when  previon^j 
addressing  the  Senate,  that  he  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  preamble  of  the  Senator^s  resola- 
tions.  He  wished  some  little  iteration  in  the 
verbiage  of  the  resolution,  where  it  devolved 
on  the  President  the  power  to  give  the  notice, 
and  provided  that  it  should  not  be  given  till 
after  the  end  of  the  present  session.  He  had 
altered  it  in  these  features,  and  had  added  a 
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daase  which  he  hoped  would  make  it  more 
generallj  acoeptahle  to  the  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ohamber.  He-  was  readj  for 
the  notice  in  ahnost  any  form.  He  viewed  it 
as  a  peaoefnl  measure,  and  the  whole  question 
as  constituting  a  proper  subject  of  negotia- 
tion. 

The  amendment  of  Hr.  Colquht  was  now 
read  for  information. 

Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  that  the  Senate  would 
proceed  regularly  in  disposing  of  these  ques- 
tions. He  would  thank  the  Chair  to  state  what 
was  the  question  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  ViOE  Pbisidekt  said  that  the  first  ques- 
tion would  be  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Cbittendien.) 

Mr.  Cbittendbk  said  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  would  say  that,  from  hearing  the 
resolution  of  the  honorable  Sennator  from 
Georgia  read,  it  seemed  to  him  tp  be  much  the 
same  in  its  spirit  and  purpose  with  his  own. 
But  he  did  not  feel  prepared  on  a  mere  hearing 
of  it  from  the  Secretary's  table,  to  say  whether 
he  could  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  a  modifica- 
tion. He  desired,  before  deciding,  to  request 
that  the  proposed  amendment  might  be  printed ; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  subject  might 
be  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

Ordered^  That  the  amendment  be  printed. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  Executive  session; 
and,  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
Adjourned. 


Thubsdat,  February  26. 
Special  Order. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  joint  resolution 
of  Mr.  Allkm,  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belations,  the  amendments  offered 
by  Messrs.  Hannboan,  Calhoun,  and  Cbit- 
TKNDBN,  and  the  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  same  subject. 

The  question  pending  being  on  the  substitute 
moved  by  Mr.  Cbittendbn, 

Mr.  Bbbbsb  rose  and  said  that  he  did  not 
intend  at  present  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  question  before  tlie  Senate ;  he  would  take  a 
future  opportunity  to  express  his  own  views  up- 
on that  matter,  and  the  views  and  feelings  with 
which  the  State  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent  looked  upon  it.  He  rose  simply  to 
present  a  resolution,  which,  when  in  order,  it 
was  his  intention  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
any  of  the  propositions  now  before  the  Senate ; 
and  to  move  that  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  be  postponed  till  Monday  next. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  might  be  more  regular  if  the  various 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate  should  be 
offered  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Heretofore,  they  had  been  proposed  as  amend- 
ments to  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations.  In  the  form  he  sug- 
gested, they  would  go  back  to  the  House  as 
Uie  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  resolutions  from 
the  House,  and  the  action  of  the  House  would 
then  be  definitive.  This  course,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  the  most  respectful  to  the  House, 
and  would  expedite  the  object  all  must  have  in 
view,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Mr.  Bbnton.  I  think  when  we  come  to  the 
process  of  voting,  it  will  be  at  once  parliamen- 
tary and  proper  that  we  should  take  up  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  and  vote  upon  that, 
and  that  all  the  propositions  which  gentlemen 
have  offered,  should  be  considered  as  amend- 
ments to  it.  The  Clerk  of  the  House,  when 
communicating  to  you  the  resolution  passed  by 
that  body,  informed  you  that  he  was  directed 
to  ask  your  concurrence  in  that  particular 
measure.  We  are  bound  to  respond  to  that 
message ;  and  the  proper  response  will  be  by 
voting  on  that  resolution,  passing  upon  it,  and 
sending  it  back  to  them  either  in  the  same 
shape,  or  in  a  different  form,  or  rejecting  it 
altogether.  By  that  means  we  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. By  that  means  we  properly  come  to 
the  end.  This  is  the  parliamentary  course. 
Instead  of  acting  definitively  on  that  resolution, 
we  send  back  a  new  resolution  emanating  from 
this  body :  no  definitive  action  can  thereby  be 
attained ;  but  resolutions  might  continue  to  be 
sent  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
bodies,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  He 
would,  therefore,  when  the  proper  time  should 
come,  move  to  postpone  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  now  under  consideration,. for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up,  and  acting  on  the  resolution 
from  the  House. 

Mr.  Wbbsteb.  When  we  were  here  yester- 
day, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Col- 
quitt) suggested  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion from  the  House  to  take  the  place— if  that 
gentleman  should  think  fit — of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  CBnTENDEN.)  I  think  we  ad- 
journed yestei*day  leaving  it  to  be  considered 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
whether  the  amendment  to  which  I  refer  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  he  could  accept  it,  it  not 
being  in  order  to  move  it  as  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
under  this  motion  to  amend,  the  whole  question 
is  not  open.  I  But  still  I  should  be  gratified  to 
know  from  my  friend  from  Kentucky  whether, 
after  the  reflection  he  has  given  to  the  subject, 
he  proposes  now  to  adopt^  instead  of  his  own, 
the  proposition  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ?  I  confess  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  Senate  should  signify  some 
opinion  on  this  matter,  if  ever,  indeed,  it  is  to 
signify  an  opinion  other  than  to  concur  or  non- 
concur in  the  general  proposition  before  them. 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  obtruding  myself 
upon  the  Senate  in  this  matter  from  first  to 
last.  But  IT  feel  the  extreme  public  incon- 
venience of  the  present  state  of  things.     I 
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use  not  too  strong  a  term  when  I  say  the  puhlic 
inconyeiiience  is  *^  extreme ''  in  consequence  of 
the  present  posture  of  this  affair.  As  far  as 
the  matter  is  constitutionally  before  us,  and  we 
are  in  possession  of  it,  I  thiuk  it  our  duty,  if  we 
are  to  express  any  opinion  at  all,  to  express  it 
as  soon  as  we  can  fairly,  deliberately,  and  hon- 
estly form  one.  I  wish,  then,  that  one  step 
may  be  taken — if  it  be  a  step — in  our  progress, 
to  know  whether  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
lias  made  up  his  mind  whether  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  shall  be  the  proposition  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia?  Certainly,  if  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Bbbbse)  to 
proceed  in  the  discussion  of  the  general  ques- 
tion, and  he  is  desirous  not  to  proceed  now,  of 
course  I  shall  concur  very  readily  in  any  wish 
he  may  express  for  a  postponement.  But  in 
the  first  place,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  posture  of  affairs  when  we 
shall  again  assemble,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
.  what  probability  there  is  that  wo  shall  agree 
on  any  point. 

Mr.  GBnrENDEN.  I  have  examined  atten- 
tively the  proposition  submitted  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Colquitt,) 
with  a  most  anxious  desire  to  consult  the  opin- 
ion of  this  body  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  con- 
centrate it  on  some  proposition.  I  have  no 
X)articular  attachment  to  the  terms  of  the  prop- 
osition which  I  had  the  honor  to  present.  I 
think  that  the  modification  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  so  little  different  from  that 
which  I  submitted,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  mine.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  entirely.  But 
beyond  that  which  is  offered  as  a  modification 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  me,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  substantive  resolution  also  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  as  to  that 
I  am  not  now  prepared  to  express  so  entire  a 
concurrence  as  that  I  could  now  undertake  to 
adopt  it  as  a  modification.  It  is  not  such  in 
effect.  It  is  a  substantive,  a  distinct  proposi- 
tion, which  the  gentleman  would  be  at  liberty 
to  move  himself  hereafter  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  But  I  should  hope  that  that,  too, 
might  bo  so  modified  in  point  of  phraseology 
as  to  remove  all  my  objections,  and  enable  me 
to  accept  of  it  likewise  as  a  modification  of 
part  of  my  original  proposition.  But  at  present 
I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  accept  or  adopt  that. 
There  are  other  propositions  in  lieu  of  it,  which, 
with  a  little  time  and  consultation,  might  be 
acceptable.  So  far  as  my  original  amendment 
is  affected,  I  give  it  up  and  adopt  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  beg,  now 
that  I  am  up,  to  say  another  word.  It  has  been 
alleged  to  be  necessary  to  proceed  so  far  as  to 
take  sonie  vote  here  in  order  to  indicate  the 
wish  and  temper  of  the  Senate  on  this  great 
question,  in  time  to  be  conveyed  by  the  next 
steamer  to  England.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  very  important.  On  neither  side  of  the 
water  is  such  information  likely  to  have  much 


effect  on  public  sentiment.  The  motive  is,  I 
think,  a  very  laudable  one,  which  suggests  to 
gentlemen  the  propriety  that  any  thing  tending 
to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries  should  be  communicated  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  But  I  do  not  think  that  it  ia 
very  important  that  any  particular  vote  which 
we  may  give  here  ^ould  be  expedited  or  has- 
tened for  any  such  purpose.  Not  at  all  Wo 
are,  I  think,  a  little  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  lime  of  King  Philip,  when 
the  inquiry  at  all  times  was — *^  What  is  Philip 
doin^  ?  '^  I  hope  we  shall  treat  the  subject  in 
a  spirit  more  worthy  of  ourselves — without 
vaunting — without  prejudice  or  passion ;  that  we 
shall  look  upon  it  as  a  great  question  in  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  concerned,  and  in 
whicn  it  is  our  lot  to  bear  a  great  and  equal 
part;  and  that  we  shall  act  without  haste, 
without  vaunting,  without  prejudice,  without 
passion,  in  a  manner  at  once  just  and  patriotic 
Then  we  will  be  sure  to  act  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  all  the  world  may  be  assured  of  that  Oor 
character  gives  assurance  that  our  action  will 
be  just,  patriotic,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  I 
think  in  this  all  can  agree.  That  is  the  best 
assurance  that  we  can  have  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  the  just  estimation  in  which  we 
shall  be  held  abroad.  That  is  a  fact  of  which 
all  the  world  is  cognizant  I  hope.  And  what- 
ever—owing to  the  form  of  our  institutions- 
whatever  may  be  the  little  effervescence  that 
here  and  there  discloses  itself  upon  full  discus- 
sion, and  upon  that  protracted  sort  of  debate 
to  which  our  institutions  necessarily  lead- 
however  turbulent  our  debates  may  have  been 
— I  trust  that  our  decision  will  be  marked  by 
temperance  and  justice.  Such,  I  believe,  will 
be  the  course  of  this  body — such  its  ultimate 
decision.  I  think  we  should  not  hasten  to  the 
end  of  this  matter.  There  is  no  necesaty  for  it 
as  it  relates  to  ourselves,  for  the  notice  pro- 
posed is  not  to  be  given  until  after  the  expirar 
tion  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  1  see 
no  necessity  for  hastening  it.  The  subject,  in 
the  mean  time,  is  open  to  negotiation,  as  a 
diplomatic  question,  between  the  proper  de- 
partments of  this  and  of  the  other  Government 
They  have  their  duty  to  perform,  and  theirs  is 
the  primary  responsibility  on  this  great  ques- 
tion. To  that  I  hold  them.  To  that  I  trast 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  hold  them. 
To  that  all  the  world — the  public  opinion  of 
Christendom  and  of  civilized  mankind  else- 
where— will  hold  them ;  and  not  one  jot  of  that 
responsibility  am  I  willing  to  abate — ^not  one. 
If  they  feel  the  greatness  of  their  position  let 
them  also  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  world, 
and  still  more  especially  to  their  own  country. 
They  who  should  involve  this  country  in  a 
needless  war,  will  bear  responsibility  heavy 
enough  to  sink  a  navy,  sir.  Let  tiiem  be 
warned.  To  defend  the  rights  of  their  country 
is  one  great  duty.  To  protect  the  interests  of 
their  country  is  their  duty ;  and  of  those  in- 
terests peace  is  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of 
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alL  These  daties  are  not  inconsistent.  It  is 
no  vaunting  spirit  that  is  to  he  acted  on  here. 
Ko  fanaticism  in  politics  must  he  suffered  to 
guide  the  counsels  of  a  great  nation  upon  so 
solemn  and  serious  a  question.  Considerations 
of  a  much  more  profound,  of  a  higher  and  nohler 
character,  should  influence  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  a  nation's  destiny.  No  hasty  con- 
dusions  hetween  individual  negotiators;  no 
little  pouting  and  fretting,  or  strutting  upon 
the  stage,  can  he  any  justification  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  hefore  the  world  at  large,  that 
out  of  these  cahinet  squahhles  or  diplomatic 
quarrels  two  nations  and  the  world  shall  he  set 
to  war  and  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  A 
great  majority  of  the  Senate  is  anxious — ^we 
are  all  anxious  for  peace.  A  majority  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
country  honorahly,  and  of  settling  this  question 
X)eaceahly  and  honorably,  by  compromise,  ne- 
gotiation, arbitration,  or  by  some  other  mode 
known  and  recognized  among  nations  as  a  suit- 
able and  proper  and  honorable  mode  of  settling 
national  questions.  For  one,  I  express  my  re- 
gret at  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  for 
arbitration.  I  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
those  hands  rightfully  and  constitutionally  en- 
gaged in  the  negotiation  of  this  subject ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  right  we  possess  to  exalt 
ourselves  above  all  law  heretofore  recognized 
amongst  nations,  and  to  say  that  our  territorial 
disputes  are  to  bo  placed  above  all  arbitration. 
I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  proceed  to  vote.  We  are  well 
enough  known  everywhere,  I  trust,  and  do  not 
need  any  such  means  of  declaring  our  disposi- 
tion and  character.  I  would  have  nothing  done 
in  intemperate  haste — ^nothing  unadvisedly. 
An  that  we  shall  do  I  would  have  done  wisely, 
justly,  and  in  order;  and  so  it  will  be  done. 
In  the  confidence  of  such  a  character  as  this,  I 
place  my  reliance. 

Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  President,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  uncalled  for  by  us,  but  in  the  discharge 
of  what  he  doubtless  considered  to  be  his 
official  duty,  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  British  Government  up  to  that  time.  It 
became  a  proper  subject  of  remark  in  this  body 
as  well  as  in  the  other  House — ^I  say  nothing 
as  to  the  propriety  of  sending  that  correspond- 
ence here— I  suppose  such  a  step  could  be 
only  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  negotiation 
had  terminated ;  for  certainly,  in  the  general 
practice  and  history  of  government,  it  is  found 
to  be  quite  inconvenient  to  make  public  the 
various  letters  in  a  line  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence before  the  end  has  arrived.  I 
thought,  nevertheless,  that  as  the  President  in 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  had  seen  fit 
to  send  out  the  correspondence  up  to  that  time, 
and  &s  the  Senate  was  about  to  be  called  upon 
to  act  on  the  question  of  notice,  it  would  be 
expedient  that  the  Senate  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  any  subsequent  correspondence  which 


had  taken  place.    In  that  motive  emanated  the 
call  which  I  made  in  the  Senate,  and  which 
produced   the  correspondence  respecting  the 
offer  and  rejection  successively  of  arbitration. 
Now,  without  at  this  time  meaning  to  enter 
into  any  sort  of  examination  or  remark  in  an 
unfriendly  disposition  or  wish  to  embarrass — 
(nothing  could  be  further  from  my  mind) — the 
proceedings  of  the  Government;  yet  I  must 
say  that  the  present  position  of  affairs  is  such 
that  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Executive.    Nobody  doubts  that  th e  t wo 
Houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
a  perfect  right,  without  giving  offence  to  any 
one,  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1818.    That  is 
a  right  reserved  in  the  treaty  itself,  and  its  ex- 
ercise can  give  no  just  ground  of  complaint  to 
anybody.    That  is  certain.    But  this  position 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  other  circum- 
stances.   The  proposition  for  notice  has  origi- 
nated in  the  other  House,  and  has  passed,  but 
with  a  qualification  there,  or  an  addition,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  properly  be  called.    The 
resolution,  thus  qualified  from  being  a  resolu- 
tion of  naked  notice,  to  one  with  conditions, 
comes  here,  and  here  other  propositions  are 
offered,  and  they  are  entertained — thus  far  at 
least — so  far  as  to  be  considered  quite  in  order, 
and  fit  subjects  for  consideration.    My  honor- 
able friend  from  Kentucky  in  one  part  of  his 
speech  says  that  he  is  disposed  to  leave  t)io 
responsibility  exactly  where  the  constitution 
leaves  it — where  it  properly  belongs — and  that 
they  who  have  the  power  shall  be  answerable. 
That  is  certainly  a  very  just  sentiment,  and  the 
influence  of  that  sentiment  on  my  own  mind, 
from  the  first,  has  been  to  raise  a  doubt  whether 
we  should  do  any  thing  in  the  matter  but  give 
or  refuse  notice.    Nevertheless,  the  proposi- 
tions of   qualification  and  modification  have 
been  made  in  the  other  House,  and  in  this 
House;  and  it  seems  to  be  insisted  that  we 
have  a  right  to— perhaps  are  expected  to — per- 
haps it  is  the  sentiment — I  believe  it  is  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate— say  that  some 
quflJification    should    accompany  this    notice. 
Still,  I  really  think  that,  in  this  state  of  things, 
we  have  a  right  to  know  in  what  jwint  of  view 
the  Executive  government  regards  this  notice ; 
or  rather  what  are  the  ends  and  consequences 
to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive, 
the  giving  of  this  notice  will  tend. 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago,  I  said  (what  appears  to  me  equally  true 
now)  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
— ^that  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
cannot  expect  war.  He  does  not  act  like  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation,  expecting 
that  the  country  may  be  soon  invaded.  He 
does  not  act  like  a  man  charged  with  the^  de- 
fence of  the  country  at  a  moment  when  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  assailed  by  the  most  formidable 
enemy  on  earth.  There  is  nothing  in  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  other  House,  nor  to  this, 
indicative  of  such  an  expectation.    There  is 
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nothing  of  preparation  for  defence  indicating 
that  the  President  expects  war.  Well,  then, 
he  can  expect  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  this 
dispute  or  its  settlement  hj  negotiation.  I  am 
bound  to  suppose  that  he  expects  its  settlement 
by  negotiation.  What  terms  of  negotiation? 
What  basis  of  negotiation  f  What  grounds  of 
negotiation  ?  Every  thiug  that  we  hear  from 
the  Executive  department  is  "  the  whole  or 
none ;  "  and  yet  negotiation !  Sir,  it  is  in  vain 
to  conceal  from  ourselves,  from  the  country,  or 
from  the  world,  the  gross  inconsistency  of  this 
course  of 'c6nduct.  It  is  the  spirit  of  that  cor- 
respondence to  which  my  honorable  friend  has 
already  alluded,  that  the  whole  of  Oregon  is 
ours,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  which  ad- 
raits  the  existence  of  a  doubt  as  to  our  rights 
to  the  whole,  or  the  possibility  of  a  right  exist- 
ing in  another ;  and  yet  we  are  to  negotiate  1 
Pray  what  is  negotiation  ?  Does  the  Admin- 
istration expect  that  by  negotiation  it  can  per- 
suade the  British  Government  to  surrender  the 
whole  territory  to  us  ?  Is  that  its  expectation  9 
It  may  do  that.  I  cannot  say  it  will  not.  If 
that  is  the  expectation  of  our  Gk)vernment, 
why  then,  of  course,  it  will  try  its  hand  at  it. 
-i-wish  it  success  I  That  is  to  say,  I  wish  the 
country  could  be  rid  of  the  dispute.  Take  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  if  yon  can  get  it ;  but  at  all 
events  settle  the  question  between  the  two 
countries  fairly  and  reasonably.  But  I  say  I  do 
not  understand  the  position  in  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  has  placed  itself :.  in  favor 
of  negotiation  all  the  time ;  but  all  the  time 
refusing  to  take  any  thiug  less  than  the  whole ! 
What  consideration — what  compromise — what 
basis — what  grounds,  therefore,  for  negotiation  ? 
If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  up  its  mind — I  speak  of  the  Executive 
Government — ^that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  it 
will  not  treat  for  any  thing  less  than  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  then  it  should  say  so,  and  throw 
itself  on  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  on 
the  country.    It  should  say  so. 

I  am  entitled  to  make  these  remarks,  which 
I  mean  in  no  disrespectful  spirit  to  anybody, 
because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  of 
this  notice  is  very  differently  viewed  by  intel- 
ligent gentlemen,  all  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion, on  the  floor  of  this  Senate.  The  gentle^ 
man  from  Georgia,  whose  proposition  is  now 
thus  informally  before  us,  regains  the  notice  as 
leading  to  peace — expects  peace  from  it — ^hopes 
peace  from  it — desires  to  express  such  opinions 
as  shall  enable  the  Administration,  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  negotiations,  to  arrive  at  peace. 
Still  it  is  quite  certain  that  other  gentlemen, 
and  amongst  the  rest  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Oass,)  are  much  less 
ardent  in  their  hopes  of  peace  flowing  from  the 
notice.  That  gentleman's  opinion  seems  to 
have  been,  that  if  we  pass  this  notice,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  take  possession,  and  that  then  war 
will  follow.  That  is  the  declaration  of  the 
gentleman.    His  speeches  generally  end  with 


the  expression  of  bis  fear  that  war  is  inevitable 
— war  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Oass.  No,  Mr.  President.  But  let  me 
repeat  my  original  proposition,  from  which  I 
have  never  varied  a  hair's  breadth.  I  repeat 
it,  I  hope,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  hope  that 
hereafter  I  will  be  neither  misrepresented  nor 
misunderstood — ^not  that  I  say  I  have  been  mis- 
represented by  the  honorable  Senator.  I  said 
that  we  were  called  on  to  give  this  notice ;  that 
if  we  did  so,  and  went  on  complying  with  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  President,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  if  within  the  year  the  qnea- 
tion  were  not  settled  by  n^otiation,  then  I 
thought  war  would  come;  that  if  we  should 
adliere  to  our  pretensions,  and  England  to  hers, 
insisting  on  her  daim,  war  mu^t  come. 

Mr.  Webstbb.  The  only  contingency  that 
seems  likely,  then,  to  interfere  in  that  event 
which  all  deprecate,  is  that  England  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  her  claim.  Now,  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  the  honorable  gentleman — 

Mr.  Oa88.  Ask  me  any  question  you  please, 
sir. 

Mr.  Webstbb.  Well,  then,  does  he  suppose 
that  England  ever  will  surrender  the  whole  of 
Oregon  in  any  form  of  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Oass.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  she 
ever  will.  I  asserted  the  same  thing  when  I 
formerly  addressed  the  Senate,  and  asked 
when  was  it  ever  known  that  England  relin- 
quished a  territory  or  abandoned  a  principle  ? 
I  vary  not  one  hair's  breadth  from  my  former 
position. 

Mr.  Websteb.  The  gentleman  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  will  not  recede,  and  that  £ng- 
land  will  not  give  up  the  whole ;  and  what^ 
then,  is  more  natural  than — not  to  use  the  re- 

J'ected  term-r-that  war  is  very  likely  to  happen? 
confess  the  argument  of  the  honorable  gentle* 
man,  more  than  his  particular  expression,  led 
me  to  entertain  the  idea  which  I  do  entertain, 
that  such  was  his  opinion.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  him  with  saying  that  "  war  is 
inevitable."  But  what  he  said  rung  in  my  ears 
ever  since,  and  so  I  was  constantly  obliged  to 
keep  up  a  comparison  with  that  memorable 
saying  with  which  a  Senator  of  old  was  aocns- 
tomedto  end  his  speeches — Carthago  e$t  de* 
Undo,  But  what  I  have  to  say  is  merelj  to 
repeat  that  I  am  desirous  of  expressing  mj 
judgment  on  this  subject,  whenever  I  can  do  ao^ 
without  embarrassing  the  Administration.  If 
negotiation  be  pending,  I  wish  to  hold  mr 
tongue.  It  shall  be  blistered  before  I  wonld 
say  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  title  of  the 
United  States  whilst  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  negotiating  for 
that  territory  on  the  strength  of  our  title. 
Gentlemen  see  the  embarrassment  in  which  ve 
stand.  I  will  aid  the  Administration  in  all 
honorable  efforts  to  obtain  all  that  belongs  to 
us,  and  all  that  we  can  rightfully  and  honor- 
ably acquire  with  all  my  heart — with  all  mj 
heart.    JBut,  then,   I  must  know  something. 
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Certainly,  inasmnch  as  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
country,  I  claim  a  right,  and  nothing  more,  to 
know  something  of  the  views,  purposes,  expec- 
tations, and  objects  of  the  Administration.  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  be  Inuch  longer  kept 
in  a  posture  of  things  in  which  no  preparations 
are  made  to  defend  the  country — ^in  which  ne- 
gotiation is  held  out  every  day  as  that  course 
of  proceeding  which  is  expected  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  settlement,  aud  to  settle  the 
question  by  England  giving  ud  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  Now  my  doubts  whether  we 
arrive  at  that  condnnon  are  quite  as  deep  and 
as  strong  as  those  of  my  friend  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Cass.)  I  say  for  one,  that  in  my  opinion 
it  is  not  the  judgment  of  this  country — ^it  is 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  run  the 
hazard  of  a  war  for  Oregon  by  renouncing,  as 
no  longer  fit  for  consideration,  the  proposition 
of  adjustment  made  by  this  Government  thirty 
years  ago  and  repeated  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  say  any  specific  proposition ;  but  I  say 
the  genersl  proposition,  the  general  idea,  the 
general  plan  of  separating  the  interests  of  the 
people  who  live  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
m  the  appropriate  language  used  the  other  day 
by  the  member  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Bbnton.) 
In  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  judgment  of  this 
country  that,  at  the  hazard  of  a  war,  we  shall 
now  reject  as  no  longer  proper  for  our  consid- 
eration, propositions  made  and  repeated  thirty 
— ^twenty  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  I  have  the  full- 
est belief  that  the  proposition  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Georgia  now  on  your  table  con- 
curs with  the  sentiment  of  a  large  and  decided 
majority  of  the  Senate ;  that^s  my  judgment. 
[A  Senator:  "Two-thirds."]  A  genUeman 
near  me  says  two-thirds  of  the  Senate*  I  can- 
not say  how  that  may  be ;  but  I  say  my  belief 
is  that  the  unequivocal  judgment  of  the  Senate 
is  as  I  have  representee!  it ;  and  I  am  willing 
to  try  it  this  day,  this  hour,  this  minute.  That 
resolution  expresses  the  general  propriety  of 
settling  this  question  by  adjustment  and  com- 
promise. Compromise  I  can  understand-— arbi- 
tration I  can  comprehend;  but  negotiation, 
with  a  resolution  to  take  and  not  to  give-— 
negotiation,  with  a  resolution  not  to  settle  un- 
less we  obtain  the  whole,  is  what  I  do  not  com- 
prehend in  diplomacy  or  matters  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allen  misunderstood  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Colquitt;)  but  he  wished  to 
know  whether  he  did  not  offer  the  second  sec- 
tion of  his  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question  of 
compromising  the  difficulty.  If  mistaken,  the 
Senator  could  correct  him. 

Mr.  Colquitt.  Thero  was  no  material  mis- 
take in  the  version  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Allen)  of  his  (Mr.  O.'s)  object.  He 
had  stated  that  remarks  made,  or  construction 
put  upon  the  language  of  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, was  one  inducement  for  him  to  offer  the 


resolution,  and  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  compromise. 
Mr.  Allen  said  he  was  not,  then,  mistaken 
in  any  material  point.  He  would  not  say  that 
there  was  any  impropriety  in  offering  the  propo- 
sition which  the  Senator  had  offered ;  for  cer- 
tainly, upon  a  great  public  question,  it  was  com- 
petent for  any  member  of  the  body  to  ascertain 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  by  submitting  a  propo- 
sition. When  he  did  so,  however,  ne  should 
present  his  proposition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  the  Senate,  whose  opinions  he  wished  to 
elicit,  clearly  and  precisely  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  proposition.  Fairness  and  can- 
dor required  that  when  a  question  was  asked 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  to  be  answered  by 
a  solenmly  recorded  vote,  that  that  question 
should,  be  so  definite  in  its  meaning  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  any  Sen- 
ator. There  were  two  words  in  the  resolution 
which  aiimitted  of  a  very  extended,  a  very  lim- 
ited, or  a  very  medium  sense,  as  might  suit  the 
convenience  of  those  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
construed.  They  were  required  to  say  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world,  by  the  adoption  of 
that  resolution,  that  they  earnestly  desired  that 
this  long-standing  controversy  respecting  limits 
in  the  Oregon  territory  should  be  speedily  set- 
tled by  negotiation  and  compromise.  Now, 
what  was  meant  by  the  word  compromise? 
The  resolution  contained  the  word  limits.  It 
contained  that  word  as  applicable  to  the  Oregon 
territory,  and  that  word  is  followed  by  the 
word  compromise.  What,  then,  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word  ?  When  the  Senate  was  called 
upon  to  record  a  test  vote  of  their  sentiments 
upon  the  resolution,  they  had  a  right  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  meaning  of  the  mover  of 
the  resolution  that  they  were  to  compromise 
the  difficulty  by  a  surrender  of  a  part  of  the 
territory  to  Great  Britain.  And  if  it  meant 
that  they  were  to  surrender  a  part,  what  paii;  ? 
The  resolution  was  presented  with  the  avowed 
object  of  testing  the  sentiments  of  Senators — 
of  requiring  them  to  put  upon  paper  the  precise 
and  exact  view  which  they  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  controversy.  But,  from  the  general 
phraseology  of  the  resolution,  and  the  vague 
generality  of  meaning  which  the  word  compro- 
mise seemed  to  carry  with  it,  a  man  might  well 
vote  for  the  resolution,  and  afterwards  say  that 
he  did  not  mean  by  compromise  that  they  were 
to  give  away  any  part  of  the  territory  to  Great 
Britain,  but  something  else  was  meant  by  the 
word.  He  desired,  if  the  Senate  was  to  be 
measured,  man  by  man,  from  head  to  foot,  by 
the  standard  which  the  Senator  applied  to  them, 
he  desired  that  that  standard  should  be  marked 
in  inches  and  feet,  with  precise  and  unequivo- 
cal accuracy.  He  desired  that  it  should  be 
known  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution under  the  disguised,  or  rather  ambiguous, 
meaning  of  the  word  **  compromise,"  to  require 
the  Senate  to  countenance,  in  advance,  the  sur- 
render of  a  part  of  the  Oregon  territory  to 
Great  Britain  ?    Whether  it  was  to  be  required 
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of  them  that  they  should  express  their  opinions 
npon  this  great  question  of  dismembenng  the 
Union;  because  that  which  belonged  to  the 
Union  was  within  the  right  and  power  of  the 
Union,  and  to  sacrifice  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  sacrifice  of  anj  portion  of  the  Union.  All 
that  he  desired  to  know  was,  What  was  the 
precise  and  accurate  meaning  of  the  word  *^  com- 
promise ^'  ?  Whether,  in  the  first  place,  it  meant 
a  division  of  the  territory,  and  the  surrender 
of  a  part  of  it  to  Great  Britain  ?  And,  if  so, 
what  part?  Where  was  the  line  to  be  run? 
And  for  what  equivalent  were  they  to  make 
the  surrender  ?  Whether  it  was  to  be  for  some 
equivalent,  or  for  none  ?  Whether  they  were 
required  to  make  the  surrender  for  an  equiva- 
lent, or  from  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
not  making  the  surrender?  That  was  all. 
Therefore,  if  their  sentiments  were  to  be  tested, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  standard  should  as- 
sume a  precise  and  definite  length.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  examine  the  questicm  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  see  if  they  had  them  well 
regulated  by  a  fixed  law,  before  they  undertook 
to  regulate  the  weight  and  the  measurement  of 
other  things.  He  wanted  the  thing  to  be  put  in 
plain  language,  that  its  meaning  might  be  clearly 
ascertained ;  that  they  might  know  whether  it 
was  meant  that  they  were  to  surrender  a  part 
of  their  territory ;  and,  if  so,  what  part  ?  He 
would  not  undertake  to  anticipate  what  the 
Vote  of  the  Senate  would  be.  He  had  no  right 
to  do  so :  all  he  had  a  right  to  do  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  sort  of  meaning  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  resolution  before  being  called  upon  to 
respond  to  it  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  had  stated  nothing  but  what 
the  public  documents  informed  him  of.  The 
arguments  accompanying  the  withdrawal  of 
the  proposition  expressly  reasserted  our  claim 
up  to  the  Russian  boundary.  That  was  what 
he  had  said ;  and  he  had  said  that  the  President 
now  stood  precisely  where  the  correspondence 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  placed  him. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said :  It  is  very  obvious 
that  the  great  question  involved  in  this  matter 
is  this:  Can  the  controversy  between  us  and 
Great  Britain  be  settled  by  negotiation  and 
compromise  ?  or  is  it  to  be  settled  by  an  asser- 
tion of  our  right  to  the  entire  territory,  and  an 
appeal  to  arms  ?  Whatever  doubts  have  here- 
tofore existed  upon  this  point,  there  can  be  none 
after  the  declaration  of  to-day,  that  this  is  the 
real  question  involved.  A  question  of  greater 
moment  never  has  been  presented  in  Congress 
from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present. 
Sir,  I  hold  it  eminently  desirable  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  make  an  expression  of  their  opinion 
upon  this  important  matter.  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  is  a  single  Senator  who  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  upon  it,  or  who  can  hesitate  to  re- 
spond yea  or  nay,  when  the  question  is  put  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  resolution. 
Sir,  I  hold  it  ipnportant  that  they  should  re- 
spond. It  is  necessary  to  know  the  sense  of 
this  body,  in  order  to  guide  our  future  legisla- 


tion. If  we  mean  to  maintain  our  title  by  force 
of  arms,  let  us  begin,  let  us  lay  aside  all  other 
things ;  and  let  me  say,  if  gentlemen  do  not  be- 
gin with  the  necessary  measures  before  involv- 
ing the  country  in  a  war,  you  are  most  likely 
to  be  discomfited ;  and  foremost  among  those 
important  measures  are  those  relating  to  your 
finances.  Sir,  I  hold  it  to  be  desirable  to  guide 
the  business  men  of  the  country.  They  know 
not  what  to  do,  nor  have  they  known  for  the 
last  three  months.  The  property  of  thousands 
has  been  perilled,  and  millions  upon  miUions 
have  been  lost.  Sir,  there  ought  to  be  an  end 
to  this  state  of  excitement.  With  due  deference 
to  the  Executive,  and  without  intending  the 
slightest  disrespect,  I  must  say  I  greatly  regret 
that  it  has  been  left  in  the  state  of  uncertaintj 
it  has.  Sir,  I  deem  it  to  be  important,  and  I 
speak  without  hesitation  on  this  point,  that  it 
should  be  passed  this  very  day ;  because,  what- 
ever our  decision  is,  it  is  desirable,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  it  should  reach  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Sir,  I  believed  from  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion that  the  great  question  of  peace  and  war 
depended  upon  this  body — ^upon  your  gravity, 
your  wisdom,  and  your  patriotism ;  and  I  trust 
that  such  a  response  will  be  given  ihu  very  day 
as  will  quiet  the  fears  of  millions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Sir,  I  entertain  the  most  cour- 
teous feelings  towards  the  Senator  from  Blinoia^ 
and  I  would  indulge  him  with  the  time  he  re- 
quires, if  I  could  consistently  with  my  duty. 
And  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  mere  phraseology  can  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, so  far  as  great  questions  are  concern- 
ed, as  it  is  not  proposed,  I  presume,  to  go  far- 
ther than  to  try  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon 
this  amendment  at  this  time,  and  hereafter  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  his  views 
to  whatever  extent  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  did  not  consider  that  he 
had  ever  been  embarrassed  in  his  life,  and  he 
never  would  be,  under  whatever  circumstances 
he  might  be  placed ;  because,  having  but  one 
motive  in  view,  and  that  the  public  good,  he 
should  always  act  with  strict  reference  to  that 
motive.    The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  a  constitutional  mode  of  making  his  senti- 
ments known  to  Congress,  and  that  was  by  his 
official  communications.    He  had  resorted  to 
that  constitutional  mode,  and  had  laid  upon 
their  table  in  unequivocal  language  his  views 
of  the  whole  matter.    Instead,  therefore,  of 
asking  him  what  the  President  meant,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  do  more  wiselj  to 
consult  the  record  on  the  table.    What  he  did 
say,  and  what  he  was  authorized  to  say,  was^ 
that  from  the  position  assumed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Message,  as  recorded  in  their  Journal, 
he  had  not  swerved  in  sentiment  or  opinion  one 
single  iota.    The  Senator  would  hardly  believe, 
he  was  sure,  that  it  was  his  duty  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  the 
President  would  in  future  do  in  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiations.  The  Senator  would  hardly  expect  the 
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President  himself  to  answer  the  question.  The 
Senate  had  always  taken  preoantions  against 
such  questions  hy  incorporating  in  resolutions  of 
inquiry  a  saving  clause,  if,  in  his  iudgment,  the 
correspondence  could  be  laid  before  the  public 
with  a  just  reference  to  the  public  interests.  He 
had  said  nothing  more  in  regard  to  the  views  of 
the  President  than  their  records  showed,  where- 
in his  opinions  were  amply  expressed.  He  had 
said,  and  he  repeated,  tnat  the  proposition  to 
mn  the  line  at  49^  was  offered  in  deference  to 
what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  thing  emanatmg  from  his  own 
free  will  He  had  said  further,  that,  having 
withdrawn  the  proposition,  he  re-assumed  the 
ground  of  his  originally  entertained  opinion,  by 
reasserting  our  daim  and  our  title  up  to  the' 
Bussian  boundary. 

Mr.  PsNKTBAOKKR  rosc  and  said :  I  approve 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  I  do  so  because  it  exhibits  Justice  and  wis- 
dom. I  will  vote  for  it ;  but  before  I  came  to 
that  conclusion,  I  found  it  necessary  to  satisfy 
myself  in  some  measure  of  the  probability  of 
the  measure  being  brought  about.    I  was  not 

Snorant  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
Dited  States  had  withdrawn  the  proposition 
of  compromise,  and  had  given  his  opinion  that 
no  compromise  that  we  should  accept  could  be 
agreed  upon.  Nevertheless,  it  never  entered 
my  head  that  anybody  could  rashly  entertain  a 
belief  that  all  Oregon  could  be  obtained  by  ne- 
gotiation ;  and  widi  all  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  placed  their  construction  on 
the  President's  Message— that  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  the  whole  territory — ^I 
must  differ  from  them.  How  can  I  entertain 
the  opinion  that  the  President  would  not  be 
willing  that  this  matter  should  be  settled  short 
of  64^  40',  when  I  remember  that  in  the  very 
despatch  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  which  he  demon- 
strates our  title  to  54^  40',  he  makes  the  prop- 
osition, under  instructions  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  have  the  matter  settled 
on  the  basis  of  49**.  In  the  very  letter,  sir, 
which  maintains  the  clear  and  unquestionable 
title  of  the  United  States  to  64''  40',  is  the 
proposition  made  that  the  matter  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  the  parallel  of  49** ;  and  giving  Great 
Britain  Vancouver's  Island.  Wel^  the  propo- 
sition was  made,  but  not  accepted ;  and  then  it 
was  the  President  withdrew  what  seemed  to 
be,  from  the  generality  of  the  language  used, 
the  proposition  of  compromise;  although  the 
language  used,  if  particularly  scrutinized,  would 
mean  no  more  than  this :  that  he  withdrew  the 
speclSc  offer  of  49*  with  Vancouver's  Island, 
leaving  the  general  question  of  compromise  still 
open.  Well,  what  Airther  do  we  find  on  this 
subject  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  possession 
of  any  knowledge  more  than  is  possessed  by 
members  in  general  of  this  body,  of  the  course 
the  Executive  will  pursue  in  this  matter ;  nor 
am  I  desirous  of  it,  because  I  shall  be  meddling 
with  a  matter  not  belonging  to  me.  But,  sir, 
is  it  not  folly  to  say,  that  when  the  offer  of  49** 
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was  made,  it  was  considered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  United 
States  could  go  ?  or  that  when  the  boundary  of 
the  Columbia  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  it  was  regarded  as  the  extreme  point  at 
which  their  proposals  should  stop,  and  that  all 
negotiation  must  rest  there  ?  K  that  be  the 
view  we  are  to  take,  it  was  placing  the  question 
on  much  narrower  ^und  than  the  President 
indicated  in  authorizmg  Mr.  Buchanan  to  make 
the  proposition.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
withdrawing  the  proposition  ?  It  was  to  extend 
the  basis  of  negotiation,  and  to  give  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  United  States  of  negotiating  on 
other  and  proper  grounds.  Why,  sir.  in  the 
very  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  which  he  with- 
draws the  offer  of  compromise,  and  asserts  the 
title  to  54°  40',  he  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
matter  may  be  settled,  and  happily  adjusted. 

How  adjusted,  unless  by  negotiation  and 
compromise!  I  have  already  said  that  the 
title  was  asserted  to  64®  40'  in  Mr,  Buchanan's 
letter;  and  I  particularly  wish  gentlemen  to 
refer  to  it  as  an  irrefragable  argument  sustain- 
ing the  title  of  the  United  States  to  54''  40'. 
What  else?  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  B.,  in  which 
he  rejects  the  offer  of  arbitration,  he  says,  in 
still  stronger  and  more  decided  language,  tnat 
it  is  useless  to  resort  to  arbitration ;  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  nations  are  so  great,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  do  each  other  justice.  How 
can  I  understand  that  as  precluding  arbitration 
for  less  than  54®  40'  ?  I  construe  the  Message 
in  this  way :  that  although  the  President  uses 
strong  langrnage,  the  question  is  still  open  in  his 
opinion  to  negotiation ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  British  Minister  would  bring  this  up 
as  his  offer  of  negotiation,  the  President  is  stiU 
ready  to  compromise  in  an  honorable  way.  In 
my  opinion  I  can  have  no  objection  to  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Georgia's  amendment,  because  it  does 
nothing  more  than  justice  to  the  President,  and 
because  it  attaches  the  right  meaning  to  his  ex- 
pressions. I  shall  vote  for  it.  It  corrects  the 
construction  put  upon  the  President's  Message 
here,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  and  gives  what  I 
consider  to  be  its  clear  and  evident  meaning. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  it  was  far 
from  his  purpose,  in  propounding  the  question 
which  he  had  to  the  chairman  of  the  Gommit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  give  him  any  em- 
barrassment. His  single  purpose  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Senate  and  the  country  were 
to  understand  that  the  Senator  intended  to  an- 
nounce that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  adhere  to  the  determination  announced 
on  the  2d  December.  He  was  of  course  not 
very  well  advised  in  matters  of  this  description, 
but  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  a  gen- 
tleman occupying  his  position  was  possessed 
of  information  more  direct  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator. He  understood  now  that  the  Senator 
professed — and  what  he  professed  was  of  course 
the  truth — to  be  in  possession  of  no  information 
other  than  that  open  to  all  the  body ;  and  he 
begged  leave,  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  oor- 
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rectiDg  (so  far  as  anj  remarks  of  his  could  cor- 
rect) what  came  from  so  distinguished  a  source 
— he  would  beg  leave  to  read  that  portion  of 
the  Message  relating  to  this  subject.  [Here  Mr. 
J.  read  from  the  Message]  Now,  he  would  put 
it  to  the  Senator  and  to  the  country  whether, 
if  the  President  meant  what  he  said,  he  woula 
not  now,  as  then,  settle  the  Question  upon  the 
forty-ninth  parallel?  Woula  he  ever  have 
done  so,  unless  convinced  that  it  would  comport 
with  the  honor  of  the  nation  ?  And  if  he  was 
convinced  that  honor  and  duty  demanded  that 
'compromise,  what  has  arisen  to  change  his  be- 
lief, and  to  lead  him  now  to  refuse  to  negotiate 
upon  those  terms  ? 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  would  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Senate ;  he  knew  their  impatience,  but 
it  was  a  very  grave  topic.  Events  were  closing 
around  us ;  difficulties  which  he  had  foreseen 
since  the  moment  when  he  had  read  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  were  now  making  themselves 
felt.  Every  day  our  position  was  becoming 
more  critical.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Soath  Carolina  urged  the  adoption,  the  imms- 
diate  adoption  of  the  resolution,  to  the  exclu* 
sion  of  all  other  business ;  and  why  ?  Was  it 
to  operate  upon  the  President  ?  It  seemed  to 
him  not.  The  President  had  naturally  the 
control  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
this  controversy.  Congress  was  powerless  as 
far  as  direct  negotiation  was  concerned.  The 
honorable  Senator  seemed  anxious  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  upon  the  Question,  should 
take  place  forthwith,  in  order  that  it  might  go 
to  England;  and  why?  We  were  moving  in 
a  charmed  circle.  Why  should  it  go  to  Eng- 
land ?  Was  it  to  invite  England  to  make  an- 
other proposition  ?  The  Senator  knew  that  the 
Senate  was  utterly  powerless ;  that  a  declara- 
tion from  them  would  be  nothing  before  the 
English  Government.  But  the  Senator  denied 
that  negotiation  and  compromise  should  be 
proceeded  with.  Why,  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  disposed  to  make  a  proposition  for 
compromise,  they  would  do  so  without  waiting 
for  any  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress ; 
and  he  must  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  taste. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  interposing,  said  he  hoped  the 
honorable  Senator  would  silow  him  to  observe 
that  he  had  narrowed  down  the  proposition, 
and  omitted  the  very  point  which  he  had  made, 
viz.,  that  the  business  of  the  country  would  be 
materially  injured  by  the  continuance  of  un- 
certainty in  relation  to  this  great  question.  He 
was  not  the  negotiator,  and  what  conditions 
might  be  proposed  by  England  he  was  not  pre- 

Eared  to  say ;  but  since,  he  was  upon  his  feet, 
e  would  make  a  single  remark.  From  the 
beginning  it  had  been  nis  impression,  whether 
that  impression  were  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
GU)vernment  of  Great  Britain  would  never  take 
a  definitive  position  until  there  had  been  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress ;  and  he  thought  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  question 
should  be  speedily  settled. 


Mr.  Cass,  resuming,  said  he  bad  suppoeed 
that  the  honorable  Senator's  motive  had  been 
founded  upon  political  grounds,  and,  in  that 
view,  he  would  remark  that  he  would  be  acta- 
ated,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  by  no  desire 
to  draw  from  England  an  offer  to  negotiate  \xj 
any  action  on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  could 
be  of  no  practical  benefit.  And  if  you  make  a 
declaration,  (continued  Mr.  C.,)  you  are  pre- 
cisely where  you  were  before.  It  does  not  at 
all  settle  the  business ;  it  does  not  disck)6e  to 
your  own  citizens  any  certainty  in  relation  to 
the  final  disposition  of  this  Question,  becanae 
the  whole  matter  still  depenos  upon  negotia- 
tions. So  far  as  that  effect  is  to  be  produoed, 
it  can  only  be  by  a  termination  of  difficulties 
*or  such  a  course  as  will  lead  to  a  termination. 
So  I  do  not  see  how  the  conveying  of  such  in- 
telligence to  Europe  as  the  Senator  proposes 
can  affect  the  question,  and  I  must  repeat  again 
that  it  seems  to  me  in  bad  taste.  What  wonld 
we  think  of  a  resolution  passing  the  House  of 
Commons  declaring  that  Great  Britdn  wa«  in 
favor  of  negotiations  ?  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  the  President  has  con- 
stitutionally the  direction  of  the  affair ;  and  I 
would  not  take  from  him  one  iota  of  \a&  re- 
sponsibility. Let  him  go  on.  His  oourae  is 
before  him  under  the  constitution ;  and  let  us 
act  when  it  becomes  necessary  th&t  we  should 
act. 

But  now  suppose  that  this  resolution  be 
ado)>ted,  and  suppose  it  is  forwarded  to  Europe. 
Four  times  already  has  this  Government  offered 
to  Great  Britain  to  compromise  upon  the  49th 
parallel,  and  four  times  nas  that  offer  been  re- 
fused ;  the  last  time  rather  indignantly  refused, 
and  it  was  then  withdrawn.  And  I  must  con- 
fess that,  after  reading  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  British  Parliament,  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  reconcile  the  professions  of  the  British 
Government  with  the  course  pursued  by  their 
Minister  here.  I  supposed  that  no  Minister 
would  take  on  himself  to  refuse  a  propositioa, 
unless  he  had  specific  instructions  so  to  do, 
without  referring  that  proposition  to  his  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Pakenham  must  have  had  geo^ 
ral  or  specific  instructions,  or  he  thought  he 
knew  the  determination  of  his  Grovemment  so 
well  that  it  was  useless  to  consult  them.  I 
consider  it,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  that  has  taken  place  in  diplo- 
macy; while,  after  all,  the  British  Minister 
remains  here,  notwithstanding  the  disavowal 
of  his  proceeding,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  is 
likely  to  remain. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  President,  what  right  have 
you  to  suppose  that  the  British  Government 
under  any  circumstances,  will  be  influenced  in 
their  conduct  by  your  offer  to  compromise?  I 
do  not  say  they  will  not ;  but,  without  retracing 
their  steps  before  the  world,  without  gunsaj- 
ing  much  they  have  said,  without  relinquishing 
much  that  they  haVe  claimed,  'without  aban- 
doning much  that  they  have  demanded,  with- 
out retracing  their  steps  before  the  world,  and 
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doing  what  a  proud  nation  does  with  great  re- 
luctance, I  cannot  see  how  the  difScnlty  is  to  he 
Avoided.    That  is  all. 

[The  discussion  was  further  continued  hy 
Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  PsmnrBAOKBR, 
Cass,  and  others,  when,] 

Mr.  Bbbbsb  suggested  the  propriety  of  defer- 
ring the  farther  ^^ussion  of  the  question ;  and 
thereupon, 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Bbebsb  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn ;  on  which  motion  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  demanded,  when  there  appeared  for  the 
motion  28,  against  it  24. 


TvESDAT,  March  8. 
Oreg<m. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded,  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  to  the  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial order  of  the  day — ^tho  joint  resolution  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  termination  of  the  convention 
of  1827  with  Great  Britain  for  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dayton  addressed  the  Senate.  He  said : 
Involved  in  the  general  question  hefore  the  Sen- 
ate which  gives  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
termination  of  the  convention  for  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  Oregon,  there  are  sundry  propositions. 
These  propositions,  however,  in  their  general 
aspects,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  first, 
such  as  require  a  simple  unqualified  notice,  or 
what  is  tantamount  to  it;  secondly,  such  as 
are  qualified  in  their  character,  indicating  upon 
their  face  the  peaceful  spirit  and  intent  with 
which  the  notice  is  to  be  given.  There  are 
other  propositions  of  different  shades,  but  vary- 
ing so  slightly  in  their  general  character  and 
aspect  as  to  present  in  my  mind  little  ground 
of  difference.  I  avail  myself,  Mr.  President, 
of  this  condition  of  the  question,  with  the  view 
of  making  some  general  remarks.  In  doing  so, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  no  precise  point 
before  the  Senate  for  discussion.  I  cannot  but 
feel,  too,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
precise  principle  for  debate.  The  debate  in 
this  chamber  opened  with  generalities,  and  I 
fear  it  is  to  end  very  much  in  the  same  way. 
Were  I  as  anxious  for  "  all  Oregon,"  as  some 
of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber 
appear  to  be,  I  should  certainly  make  some  pre- 
cise point  for  discussion.  I  would  make  the 
point  whether  there  should  be  any  "  notice," 
at  all.  I  would  insist  that  things  remain  exactly 
as  they  are.  I  would  meet  Great  Britain  by  a 
practical  adoption  of  her  doctrine;  that  title 
to  this  country  can  be  acquired  only  by  occu- 
pancy. That,  sir,  has  been  her  position  from 
the  beginning.  She  has  feared  from  the  be- 
ginning that  this  country  would  complete  its 
title  in  that  way.  When  the  convention  of 
1818  was  about  to  be  renewed  in  1827,  she 
objected  to  that  renewal,  and  placed  herself 


upon  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  for  her 
to  enter  into  it — we  claiming  an  absolute  right, 
she  only  the  right  of  keeping  the  country  open. 
She  insisted  on  entering  a  protest  against  this 
country  exercising  any  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
She  yielded,  but  yielded  reluctantly.  It  has,  as 
I  before  said,  been  her  fear  from  the  beginning 
that  we  would  complete  our  title  to  that  coun- 
try in  this  mode,  which  she  recognizes  as  avail- 
able. Here  is  a  wide  entrenchment— extended 
works  if  you  please.  The  enemy  admits  that 
we  have  a  right  to  enter — admits  that  they  are 
open — admits  that  if  we  occupy  them,  we  have 
a  right  to  hold  them — our  means  of  effecting 
an  entrance  are  more  than  one  handred  to  one ; 
and  yet,  with  this  manifest  advantage  in  our 
favor,  we  waive  our  position,  and,  with  a  kind 
of  reckless  impetuous  gallantry,  endeavor  to 
carry  the  works  by  assault. 

What,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  this  matter  ? 
I  need  not  refer  to  Mr.  Polk's  often-repeated 
inaugural  assertion — ^Hitle  clear  and  unques- 
tionable." Then  comes  his  Message,  offering  to 
divide  upon  the  parallel  of  49**,  in  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  The  British 
negotiator  refuses  that,  because  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  which 
had  been  offered  before.  Then  comes  in  our 
negotiator,  and  makes  his  argument  for  54^  40', 
and  in  tlie  same  paper  withdraws  his  previous 
offer  of  49" — an  offer,  which,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  has  been  repeated  four  times.  It 
was  offered  first  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  1818  and 
1824 ;  next  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1826 ;  then  by 
Mr.  Tyler  in  1843 ;  and,  for  the  fourth  time, 
by  Mr.  Polk,  in  1845.  This  offer,  four  times 
repeated,  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  President 
tells  us  that  he  now  sustains  our  title,  as  he 
believes,  "  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments." 
These  "  irrefragable  fkcts  and  arguments,"  Mr, 
President,  are  the  same  old  facts  and  the  same 
old  arguments  that  had  been  adopted  again  and 
a^ain  by  all  the  negotiators  fi*om  the  begin- 
ning. The  argument  of  Mr.  Buchanan — ^lucent, 
cogent,  and  therefore  able — that  argument  con- 
tains scarcely  an  idea,  or  the  fraction  of  an 
idea,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  tiie  previous 
negotiations  and  despatches  of  Mr.  Clay.  And 
so,  too,  with  the  arguments  of  the  British  ne- 
gotiator. I  say  all  this  with  great  respect  to 
both  these  gentlemen,  because  their  arguments 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  But  it  is  noth* 
ing  more  than  a  repetition,  again  and  again, 
with  a  little  fresh  spnnkling  of  historical  detail 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  of  what  had  been  said  by 
the  negotiators  who  preceded  them.  These 
**  irrefragable  facts  and  argaments,"  therefore, 
are  no  new  light  thro^fn  in  upon  this  question. 
They  are,  let  it  be  remembered,  old,  often-re- 
peated, and  often-controverted  facts— «tale, 
often-urged  and  often-disputed  arguments — 
which  have  been  from,  tne  very  beginning 
wrapped  around  this  matter  of  diplomacy.  Let 
me  do  justice,  however,  to  our  negotiator. 
There  is  one  fact,  ^MrrefVagable,"  I  suppose, 
which  he  added  to  his  collection — ^the  clinching 
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fact,  indeed,  of  his  whole  argnmeiit — which 
does  certainly  possess  the  merit  of  noyeltjr.  It 
is  a  new  one— it  is  an  original  one.  It  is  this : 
that  the  British  geographers  had  yielded  to  ns 
the  right  of  ownership  to  this  territory;  in 
proof  of  which  he  refers,  and  refers  only,  to  a 
globe  of  British  mannfactnre,  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  Department  of  State.  The  explanation  of 
the  matter,  as  recently  given,  shows  upon  what 
light  and  trivial  circumstances  diplomats  can 
occai^onally  build  an  argument.  These  facts 
and  arguments  seem  to  have  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  imperturbable  mind  of  the  British 
negotiator.  He  remained  of  the  same  opinion ; 
but  at  this  stage  of  the  case  comes  in  ana  offers 
to  refer  the  equitable  division  of  this  country 
to  any  independent  sovereign  or  State.  *^  No," 
said  Mr.  Buchanan,  *^  no  I  You  only  offer  to 
refer  the  equitable  division  of  the  country. 
Yon  do  not  offer  to  refer  the  title  to  the  whole 
country  itself."  "  Very  well,"  says  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  *^  will  you  refer  title  and  all  ?  And  if  you 
object  to  sovereigns  and  States,  will  you  take 
jurists,  civilians — anybody  in  fact?  Are  you 
willing  to  present  the  question  for  settlement 
by  the  most  independent,  impartial,  and  enlight- 
ened minds  ?  "  That  is  his  proposition.  Then 
our  unfortunate  negotiator  is  in  a  quandary. 
He  refuses,  on  the  ground  that  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  country  are  not  a  proper  subject 
for  arbitration,  whether  by  sovereign,  citizen, 
or  subject,  in  his  own  language.  Why  did  he 
not  say  that  before  ?  Why  this  paltry  quibbling 
about  terms,  or  the  character  of  the  arbitrators, 
if  he  had,  at  the  back  of  all  this,  an  objection 
that  went  to  the  very  groundwork  of  the  prop- 
osition ?  But  is  it  true — ^is  it  true  in  principle, 
that  our  territorial  rights  are  not  the  proper 
subject  of  arbitration  ? 

Let  me  answer  one  objection  of  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Bbbbse.)  He  read  from  a 
communication  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  he  ob- 
jects to  reference  to  sovereigns,  because  they 
have  not  the  means  of  observation;  but  the 
special  objection  was  that  no  award  could  be 
carried  out :  that  there  was  no  power  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Now  does  not  my  friend  see 
that  that  very  argument  would  strike  down  all 
negotiation  ?  Who  is  to  carry  the  result  of  any 
negotiation  into  effect  ?  Who  is  to  enforce  a 
treaty,  or  any  contract  with  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment ?  Nobody — no  tribunal — ^nothing  but  the 
plighted  faith  and  honor  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. If  the  country  plights  its  faith  in  a  par- 
ticular form  to  abide  tne  award,  it  is  bound  as 
solemnly  as  though  it  were  bound  by  treaty. 
But  aside  from  this  objection,  was  it  true  that 
territorial  rights  were  'not  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion ?  What  is  the  question  ?  In  its  broadest 
and  most  elevated  sense  this  is  a  question  of 
property  merely.  In  its  more  accurate  and 
confined  sense,  it  is  a  question  of  boundary — 
of  boundary.  Great  Britain  admits  that  we 
are  entitled  to  hold  up  to  the  Oolumbia.  Need 
I  open  Yattel,  or  any  other  author  on  interna- 
tional law,  for  the  purpose  of  ahowing  that 


questions  of  prop^^  and  boundary  are  proper 
subjects  of  arbitration  t  But  again :  it  is  said 
you  can  negotiate  about  this  matter,  but  yoa 
cannot  arbitrate.  Why  not  ?  What  is  that  bat 
negotiation  in  another  form  ?  By  direct  nego- 
tiation between  the  parties  themselveB  yon 
have  been  unable  to  reach  a  reaolt.  You  then 
try  what  you  can  do  by  indirect  n^otiatioD. 
You  employ  new  disinterested  agents.  Yoa 
tell  them  to  negotiate  the  matter,  and  that  yoa 
will  abide  by  their  decision.  In  principle,  the 
two  forms  are  one  and  the  same.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  now  the  appointee  of  this  Govern- 
ment. He  has  fiailed,  as  others  failed  before 
him.  Cannot  the  Government  appoint  another 
negotiator  or  negotiators— jurists,  dviliaus,  or 
whoever  they  may  be — and  allow  lum  or  them 
to  negotiate  with  some  person  or  persons  simi- 
larly appointed  by  the  opposite  party  f  Kay, 
have  we  not  in  our  treaty  stipulations  con- 
stantly, from  the  origin  of  our  GoverameDt 
almost,  been  accustomed  to  settle  matters  in 
this  very  way — by  a  conmiission  ?  No  one  can 
deny  it.  But  then,  some  one  has  asked,  ^^  Where 
do  you  get  the  constitutional  power  to  convey 
away  our  territory  ?  "  "  Our  territory  1 "  ahl 
that's  begging  the  question.  That  it  is  oar 
territory  is  the  very  point  to  be  decided.  Bat  if 
it  be  our  territory,  I  take  it  that,  incident  to  that 
right  of  sovereignty,  we  have  the  same  power 
to  convey  territory  that  we  have  to  obtain  it 
Of  that  we  have  examples  enough.  But  agun, 
others  ask,  **  Will  you  transfer  the  allegiance 
of  our  citizens?"  Oertainly  not.  We  wiU 
transfer  the  soil;  and  if  our  citizens  think 
proper  to  remain,  they  subject  themselves  to  s 
new  jurisdiction.  This  is  no  novelty.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  in  1785— the  Florida 
boundary — stipulations  were  made  that  the  set- 
tiements  should  be  removed  from  either  side  of 
the  line ;  but  if  they  remained  there,  the  set- 
tlers subjected  tliemselves  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  country  within  whose  limits  they  chose 
to  remain.  But  that  country  does  not  transfer 
their  allegiance.  It  transfers  the  soil,  to  whidi 
it  had  exclusively  the  right  of  sovereignty. 
The  settlers  remain  upon  the  soil,  and  choose 
their  own  allegiance.  But  all  theae  evils  are 
in  this  case  imaginary.  In  the  first  place,  there 
cannot  be  an  American  citizen  owning  a  m^ 
foot  of  land  in  Oregon,  because  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  have  granted  it.  In  the  second 
place,  not  an  American  citizen  baa  settled  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  49"* — ^the  line  thai  might, 
perhaps,  be  agreed  upon. 

But  I  am  leaving  the  argument  of  our  nego- 
tiator. He  is  not  content  with  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  territory  is  not  the  proper  subject  of 
arbitration;  which,  if  so,  would  cover  the 
whole  question.  But  he  goes  on  and  objects 
to  it  still  further,  on  the  ground  that  he  fean* 
compromising  award,  Mr.  President,  this  ob- 
jection, it  appears  to  me — ^and  I  say  it  with  aQ 
respect — ^was  framed  to  meet  the  occasion.  It 
is  tne  same  kind  of  olyection  that  is  raised  by 
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litigants  who  go  to  court  abont  email  matters 
of  donbtfdl  right,  when  they  wish  to  avoid  ar- 
bitration—-cases  in  which,  I  grant  yon,  the 
award  is  very  likely  to  be  that  the  parties  di- 
vide two  and  sixpence  between  them,  and  each 
pay  his  own  costs.  Bat  upon  a  great  national 
question  of  this  character,  is  it  possible  that, 
with  the  wide  world  from  which  to  choose, 
three,  five,  seven  men  cannot  be  found  possess- 
ed of  such  intelligence,  purity,  and  independ- 
ence, as  wonld  remove  them  altog€'ther  from 
the  operation  of  all  such  paltry  considerations 
as  would  interfere  with  the  justness  of  their 
decision?  I  venture  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished negotiator  who  raised  that  objection, 
should  he  ever  be  chosen  on  such  a  commission 
as  that,  would  scorn  such  a  motive  as  control- 
ling his  own  feelings  or  judgment.  But  there 
was  still  another  objection  urged  by  our  nego- 
tiator, and  it  does  appear  to  me  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all.  He  says :  *^  We  think  a  great 
deal  of  this  country — ^you  cannot  or  ought  not 
to  think  much  of  it ;  and  that  being  our  opin- 
ion, we  do  not  choose  to  jeopardize  our  impor- 
tant rights,  while  you  have  no  title  to  lose.^' 
That  is  to  say,  here  are  two  men  who  have 
been  in  possession  of  a  farm  for  the  last  twenty- 
fieven  years-— disputing  about  the  title.  They 
finally  resolve  that  the  controversy  shall  be 
seftled.  The. one  says  to  the  other:  "Now  I 
will  divide  with  you ;  or  if  that  does  not  suit 
you,  I  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  courts — to 
civilians — ^to  any  fair  arbiter."  The  other  says : 
**  No,  this  farm  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
me ;  you  are  a  rich  man — ^you  live  far  away — 
yon  ought  not  to  think  a  great  deal  about  it, 
and  I  will  therefore  leave  the  question  to  no- 
body— I  will  settle  according  to  the  best  of  my 
own  judgment — ^I  will  be  very  happy  to  nego- 
tiate with  you — ^but  I  mean  to  take  the  whole 
of  this  property."  That^s  the  amount  of  this 
ftrgnment,  and  the  force  of  it  I  submit  without 
comment  to  the  American  people.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  character  and  ability  of 
that  distinguished  negotiator;  and  permit  me 
to  say  that  if  his  argument  in  answer  to  the 
proposition  for  arbitration  be  no  better,  it  is 
because  the  subject  did  not  admit  of  a  better 
one.  The  civilized  world  will  regard  that  argu- 
ment with  distrust.  I  fear  they  will  look 
upon  it  as  a  pretence  and  evasion,  rather  than 
as  indicating  our  true  principles  of  action.  But 
that  is  not  aJl.  Our  own  people,  I  think,  when 
their  attention  is  distinctly  drawn  to  this  ques- 
tion— when  they  are  brought  to  think  calmly 
about  it — will  judge  of  it  in  the  same  way ; 
and  of  this  we  have  already  some  singular  indi- 
cations in  the  course  adopted  by  some  of  the 
local  party  prints  of  the  country.  When  re- 
ferring to  this  question  they  very  carefully  keep 
out  of  view  the  <>ffer  to  select  as  arbiters  jurists 
and  civilians^  and  talk  about  sovereigns,  and 
crowned  heads  and  princes,  from  whom  we 
cannot  expect  fair  play ;  and  thus  they  appeal 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  our  country- 
men, instead  of  to  their  judgments,  upon  the 


true  state  of  facts  in  this  negotiation.  What  a 
spectacle  have  we  thus  presented  I  Not  that 
dignified,  calm  reserve  which  indicates  fixed 
purpose  and  conscious  right ;  but  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  Oregon  negotiation,  there  has 
been  a  din  and  clamor,  and  vain-glorious  boast- 
ing tliroughout  the  land.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  when  the  Euglish  troops  were  upon 
the  point  of  attacking  the  first  Chinese  town 
which  they  took,  they  were  startled  by  a  sudden 
and  terrible  noise  produced  by  gongs,  kettles, 
and  wind  ipstruments — all  intend^  to  deter 
the  outside  barbarians  from  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we 
have  been  diligently  imitating  the  tactics  of  the 
Chinese. 

If  that  has  been  the  course  of  things  at 
home,  have  we  been  more  fortunate  abroad  ? 
I  may  be  mistaken  on  this  subject.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  diplomacy.  In  lo- 
cality, education,  and  social  intercourse,  I  have 
unfortunately  been  aloof  fh)m  all  these  matters. 
But  I  confess,  in  my  simple  comprehension,  it 
did  seem  a  little  ridiculous  that  we  should  direct 
our  Minister  at  London  to  interrogate  the  Brit- 
ish Government  as  to  the  cause  of  their  warlike 
preparations.  Well  might  poor  Mr.  McLane 
say,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  that  to  such 
a  question  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  categori- 
cal answer.  I  should  think  so ;  and  the  mode 
in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  went  through  his 
political  catechism — ^the  lucid  and  exceedingly 
explicit  and  satisfactory  answer  which  we  re- 
ceived, point  out,  I  think,  in  its  true  colors,  the 
folly  of  this  diplomatic  movement.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane must  have  felt  a  little  silly  in  being  made 
the  vehicle  of  such  a  question.  But  the  excuse 
is,  that  France  asked  the  question.  She  had  a 
right.  She  lay  within  cannon  shot  of  England ; 
but  she  still  had  a  better  cause  of  inquiry.  She 
looked  upon  these  preparations  as  a  breach  of 
that  implied  understanding — ^that  balance  of 
power  of  which  we  hear  so  much ;  a  balance 
of  power  sustained  not  by  extent  of  territory, 
but  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  and 
to  be  shaken  by  a  sudden  increase  of  armed 
power  in  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Their 
past  history  and  experience  had  warned  them 
that  when  one  suddenly  armed,  the  other  must 
follow  its  example.  That  is  the  only  safeguard 
for  the  peace  of  continental  Europe.  The 
question  was,  therefore,  pertinent  and  weD- 
timed  from  France;  but  it  might  have  been 
impertinent  and  mis-timed  from  the  United 
States.  But,  as.  I  said  before,  I  may  be  mis- 
taken on  this  question.  This  movement  may 
have  been  one  of  profound  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  diplomats,  although  to  me  it  seemed  so 
foolish.  It  had  one  merit,  at  all  events,  al- 
though a  common  one,  and  that  was,  it  did  not 
do  much  harm.  There  is  something,  too,  in 
the  out-branches  of  this  matter  which  needs  to 
be  understood.  I  would  like  to  understand 
why  it  was  that  at  one  stage  of  this  matter  it 
was  not  referred  for  settlement  to  London. 
That  it  was  so  intended  to  be  referred  will,  I 
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tbink,  admit  of  little  doabt.  I  bare  no  personal 
knowledge— I  do  not  voacb  for  the  facts ;  but 
tbere  are  individuals  disoonneoted  witb  tbe 
Administration,  who,  from  their  business  asso- 
ciations and  obligations,  were  compelled  to 
know  the  understanding  of  Mr.  McLane  when 
he  left  this  country.  Had  it  then  been  trans- 
ferred, with  the  temper  and  tone  manifested 
abroad,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  duly  settled.  If  not  settled  now,  it 
wiU  involve  somebody  in  a  fearful  responsibil- 
ity. I  hope  that  it  may  be.  Aud  here  the 
question  recurs,  How? — how?  I  answer,  by 
compromise. 

I  go,  sir,  for  compromise  as  indicated  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  At 
first  it  appeared  to  me  that  to  give  no  notice  at 
all  woula  have  been  the  true  policy;  but  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  being  in  favor  of  a 
qualified  form  of  notice,  I  would  go  for  that, 
ai vested  of  all  asperity  of  feeling,  and  indicating 
on  its  face  that  peaceful  compromise  was  the 
true  object  of  its  being  given.  I  would  do  that 
for  the  sake  of  unity  and  compromise,  in  any 
case  involving  difficulties  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. But  the  gentleman  says :  "  You  offer  to 
compromise ;  but  will  you  abandon  any  portion 
of  the  territory  which  is  our  own  ?  How  will 
you  carry  out  a  compromise  in  all  its  details?  '* 
The  very  question  to  be  settled  is,  ^*  What  is 
our  own  ?  "  After  twenty-seven  years'  debate, 
we  are  no  nearer  a  conclusion  than  we  were  at 
first ;  and  I  say  this  question  must  be  settled, 
(if  at  all,)  as  aU  questions  of  a  like  kind  have 
been  settled  since  the  foundation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  is,  with  a  regard  for  the  mutual 
interests  of  both  parties,  and  a  just  equivalent 
rendered.  It  is  against  all  human  experience 
to  say  it  can  be  settled  in  any  other  way.  Who- 
ever saw  a  man  who  had  spent  a  long  time  in 
argument  with  his  neighbor  about  a  farm,  able 
to  argue  him  out  of  that  farm  ?  But,  in  the 
case  before  us,  although  we  have  no  clear  rules 
of  municipal  law  to  guide  us,  we  have,  as  it 
were,  the  compass  and  line  to  guide  us ;  we 
have  spent  the  whole  of  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  how  we  can  talk  a  nation  out  of 
territory ;  with  the  clear  facts  of  history — aud 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  that  history — ^it 
shows  the  inutility  of  endeavoring  to  talk  na- 
tions out  of  empire,  especially  when  there  are 
so  many  facts  aud  principles,  and  parallels  of 
latitude  and  longitude  to  differ  upon.  How 
was  the  question  of  the  Russian  boundary  set- 
tled? On  64°  40'?  By  debate?  Sir,  we  might 
have  debated  the  matter  till  now,  without 
coming  to  within  ten  degrees  of  latitude  of 
that.  We  contended  most  strenuously  then  that 
we  were  entitled  to  hold,  as  against  Russia,  up 
to  CI*';  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Middleton 
sought  to  prove  it  by  indisputable  facts  and 
arguments,  expressing  themselves  in  the 
strongest  and  most  emphatic  terms  in  favor  of 
our  daim  up  to  60^  at  least ;  and  I  must  say, 
after  an  examination  of  those  arguments,  as 
against  Russia,  they  were  stronger  in  favor  of 


60^,  than  our  arguments  against  Great  Britaia 
for  54°  40'.  After  this  debate  had  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  covered  a  great  quantity  of  pa- 
per, Oount  Nesselrode  suggested  that,  as  noth- 
ing could  be  accomplished  in  that  way,  they 
should  lay  aside  the  question  of  abstract  right, 
and  compromise  the  question  on  the  principle  of 
the  mutual  accommodation  of  the  parties.  On 
that  proposition  the  boundary  of  54°  40'  was 
settled ;  and  had  i(  not  been  so,  the  negotiators 
might  have  been  debating  the  question  of  tide 
until  the  present  day.  While  on  this  subject,  I 
will  offer  one  or  two  words,  although  it  inter- 
feres with  my  course,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Bbebss.)  He 
said  it  was  strange  indeed,  that  if  Great  Britain 
insisted  she  had  claims  liiere  in  1824,  she  would 
have  sat  silently  by  and  seen  the  question  of 
title  negotiated  between  third  parties.  The 
Senator  is  somewhat  mistaken  in  these  views. 
Instead  of  being  silent  or  asleep,  she  was  up 
and  awake,  with  eyes  intent  on  all  her  inter- 
ests ;  and  not  only  was  she  awake  to  this  qnes- 
tion,  but  we  were  awake  too;  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  my  friend's  argument,  at  the  time 
we  were  negotiating  with  a  third  party,  we 
admitted  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
north-west  coast.  Passing,  however,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, from  these  matters,  and  returning  to  the 
subject-matter  of  our  deliberations,  I  say  ibis 

Question  ought  to  be  settled  by  compromise. 
Q  support  of  this  view,  I  referred  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Russian  boundary  as  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this,  and  also  to  our  settlement 
with  Spain,  as  another  illustration. 

After  obtaining  Louisiana  from  France,  by 
diplomacy,  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Monroe 
both  said  the  cession  of  Louisiana  conveyed  to 
us  West  Florida,  and  they  expressed  themselves 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  cession  included  West 
Florida;  so  satisfied,  t^at  they  advised  the 
Government  to  take  possession  of  it  as  Ameri- 
can territory.  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Monroe 
afterwards  took  equally  decided  ground,  and 
averred  the  subject  was  so  satisfactory  and  clear 
that  there  was  no  room  for  a  difference  of 
opiuion.  But,  unfortunately,  Don  Onis,  the 
Spanish  negotiator,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  arguments  on  each  side  were  long,  and 
might  have  continued  ever  since ;  (and  it  seems 
to  me  they  were  much  against  the  claims  of  the 
American  Government;)  nevertheless,  oar 
Government  said  they  were  still  of  the  same 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty,  but  asked 
that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  due  regard  for  mutnal  conven- 
ience. As  soon  as  they  viewed  the  matter  in 
that  light,  the  parties  got  together ;  and  had 
they  not,  they  would  not  have  come  tojgether 
till  now.  Nor,  in  tracing  our  diplomatic  his- 
tory, need  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  north- 
eastern boundary  was  settled  in  the  same  way. 
After  an  expenditure  of  paper  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  country  in  the  discussion,  and  no  ad- 
vance being  made,  two  men  c^une  together 
whose  common  sense  told  them  of  the  inefficacy 
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of  long  discussions  in  diplomatio  affairs.  They 
then  sought  to  settle  it  by  compromise,  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  parties ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  that,  the  north-eastern  boundary 
would  never  have  been  settled.  There  is  no 
example  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country  in  which  one  nation  succeeded  in  de- 
bating another  out  of  territory.  This  question, 
therefore,  was  settled ;  and  I  hope  our  present 
negotiator  will  understand  it,  and  act  on  the 
same  principle  of  mutual  convenience  to  the 
parties,  and  equivalents  i*endered.  But,  sir,  I 
shall  be  here  met  by  some  of  our  friends  with 
54^  40',  and  be  told  that  they  go  for  that.  I 
shall  be  reminded  of  the  Illinois  resolutions, 
that  tell  us  our  title  to  54"*  4o'  is  obscured  by 
no  doubt  Then  come  the  resolutions  of  the 
Baltimore  convention — a  miscellaneous  assem- 
bly which  could  know  very  little  about  it  I 
am  sorry  I  have  heard  this  so  often  referred  to 
on  this  floor — ^it  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the 
times.  But  gentlemen  say  nobody  expresses  a 
doubt  on  our  title.  I  do  not  know  what  others 
have  done;  but  if  Senators  would  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  they  would  find  that  three 
years  ago,  when  the  subject  came  up,  I  said  it 
could  not  be  discussed,  and  I  would  not  discuss  it. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  thought  we  should 

S\  into  secret  session,  and  the  Senator  from 
assachusetts  said  he  would  suffer  his  tongue  to 
blister  in  his  mouth  rather  than  speak  so  long 
as  it  was  a  subject  of  negotiation.  I  put  it  to 
the  country — I  put  it  to  every  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  whether,  if  the  in- 
tellect of  this  Senate  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question  of  title,  you  might  not  obscure  it  by 
doubts,  these  resolutions  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding ?  Did  the  Senators  who  in- 
fitructed  us  in  this  matter  trouble  themselves  to 
follow  the  lucid  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  this  matter  ?  Did  they  mark  on 
what  point  the  clearness  of  his  argument  lost 
itself?  Did  they  see  where  he  passed  from 
logical  deduction  into  loose  generalities?  It 
was  at  Nootka.  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  Sen- 
ators if  the  question  of  British  title  is  dis- 
cussed, whether  it  might  not  be  made  to  appear 
that  our  title  beyond  the  parallel  of  49^  was 
very  far  from  "  not  being  obscured  by  a  single 
doubt,''  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  resolutions, 
and  all  the  gentleman's  arguments,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  asks,  did  you 
not  all  say  our  title  was  clear,  and  will  you  re- 
treat and  back  out  after  what  you  have  said 
and  done  ?  Sir,  our  diplomatio  agents,  and  the 
country  generally,  sustained  our  claims  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  61  **  as  the  Russian  boundary ; 
they  contended  for  Florida,  against  Spain ;  and 
they  asserted  just  as  stoutly  their  right  to  fix 
the  northern  point  of  the  highlands  in  the 
North-eastern  boundary  question.  But  is  the 
question  never  to  be  settled,  because  it  has 
happened  that  certain  men  have  expressed  ex 
parte  opinions  ?  But,  again :  it  is  said  that 
*^  Great  Britain  may  go  to  war,  bat  if  she  does, 


she  cannot  do  ns  any  material  detriment.  The 
controversy  will  never  be  prosecuted  to  war,  I 
think ;  but  having  reflected  upon  it,  I  think  if 
she  should,  she  cannot  do  us  much  injury,  ex- 
cept taking  a  few  merchant  ships,  which  could 
be  easily  supplied."  Ah,  sir,  I  might  answer 
the  first  argument  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yesterday,  but  for  the  extravagance  of 
his  second  argument  He  takes  no  account  of 
the  oceans  of  blood  to  be  spilled  in  case  of  a 
war  in  this  controversy ;  he  takes  no  account 
of  the  wretchedness  in  every  form  which  is  to 
tread  in  the  track  of  this  war ;  he  makes  no 
account  of  the  taxes  that  will  harass  the  people ; 
he  forgets  the  £act  that  war  has  retrograded  the 
position  of  the  world ;  that  it  would  stop  at 
one  blow  all  our  internal  improvements;  di- 
minish the  wealth,  and  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  country ;  he  forgets  that  it  is  peace  that 
makes  our  railroads,  peoples  our  hill-sides,  and 
ploughs  our  prairies.  He  takes  no  account  of 
all  this.  The  title  he  claims,  if  war  should 
succeed ;  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  would  entail  the  loss 
of  a  few  merchant  ships  easily  replaced. 

But  he  gives  us  encouragement.  He  tells  ns 
to  stand  up.  You  have  not  many  guns,  he  says 
— ^not  many  ships — ^but  yon  have  a  wonderfiil 
power  within.  He  thinks,  upon  a  point  like 
this,  when  all  are  united  and  so  very  desirous 
for  54°  40',  if  we  only  wake  up  we  will  astomsh 
ourselves  I  Why,  if  such  language  as  this  were 
to  come  from  some  persbns  who  stood  backside 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  I  should  think  it 
was  irony — ^the  very  bitterness  of  irony ;  but 
coming  from  my  friend  from  Hlinois,  distin- 
guished for  his  courtesy,  I  know  that  it  is  noth- 
ing but— 64°  40'.  But,  then,  my  friend  has 
gone  into  an  examination  of  the  British  navy. 
He  tells  us  that  they  have  a  good  many  ships, 
indeed,  but  then  they  are  old  hulks ;  and,  be- 
sides, she  has  not  men  to  man  them  ?  Does  my 
friend  forget  that  this  very  war  of  which  he 
was  talking,  will  give  them  men  to  man  their 
ships?  Does  he  lorget  that  the  moment  the 
commerce  of  Great  jBritain  is  curbed  on  the 
ocean,  her  sailors  seek  the  gun-deck  ?  Does  he 
forget  the  practical  illustration  of  that  which 
was  affordeid  us  in  the  last  war?  When  our 
own  sailors  were  driven  from  the  fishing-banks 
and  from  distant  seas,  they  voluntarily  sought 
the  g^n-deck — a  class  of  sailors,  permit  me  to 
say,  the  like  of  whom  the  world  has  never  seen. 
On  board  the  Constitution,  when  she  met  tJie 
Guerriere,  on  the  gun-deck,  there  were  about 
three  hundred  sailors — ^Yankee  freeholders. 
When  the  John  Adams  was  destroyed  in  the 
Penobscot,  and  the  crew  were  discharged,  of 
about  three  or  foar  hundred  men,  Captain  Mor- 
ris, now  Commodore  Morris,  asked — *'  Will  yon 
meet  me  at  Portsmouth  ?  "  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  distant — ^that  crew  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred men,  straggled  afoot  across  the  country, 
and  reported  themselves  there  to  a  man  I  Sir, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  can  show 
such  men  as  sailors,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
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ghonld  depreoiate  them.  Bat  my  friend  was 
depreciating  the  effective  force  and  power  of 
Great  Britain,  and  her  want  of  men,  n>rgetting 
the  fact  that  war  itself  will  supply  her  wants. 
The  military  marine  of  Great  Britain  amounts 
to  40,000  men ;  her  citizens  afloat  in  all  depart- 
ments number  700,000;  and  yet  my  friend 
thinks  that  Great  Britain  will  want  sailors  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  He  says,  that  of  all  coon- 
tries  in  the  world,  we  are  the  very  best  pre- 
pared for  war.  We  have  not  got  the  ships,  it 
18  true,  but  we  have  got  any  quantity  of  tim- 
ber. I  am  afraid  that  my  friend  has  not  ex- 
amined the  case  with  sufficient  care.  He  talks 
of  converting  our  packet-ships  into  vessels  of 
war.  Even  the  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi 
are  to  be  pressed  into  the  service.  Why,  the 
recoil  of  a  single  broadside  would  shake  them 
to  pieces.  The  gentleman  says  that  a  packet- 
ship  can  carry  as  many  guns  as  a  British 
frigate;  but  when,  and  how?  In  storm? — ^in 
battle  ?  No  man  can  seriously  dream  of  that. 
In  the  late  war  we  had  an  abundance  of  mer- 
chant vessels  rotting  in  our  harbors.  We  cut 
down  trees,  we  sawed  up  green  timber,  we  put 
every  thing  afloat  that  could  float,  but  I  believe 
we  did  not  put  merchant  vessels  there  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  men-of-war.  Idle,  sir 
—all  idle  this.  Something  has  been  said  in  ref- 
erence to  heavy  steamers.  The  British,  it  is 
said,  have  recently  built  some  heavy  steamers 
of  a  class  unknown  before,  capable  of  carrying 
an  armament.  This,  if'so,  is  a  new  experiment, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  be  tested.  At  all 
events,  we. have  no  vessels  of  that  character. 
I  say,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  (Mr,  Dix,) — and  let  us  bear  it 
in  mind—- Great  Britain  never  was  in  a  better 
condition  than  she  is  now  to  strike  a  heavy 
blow  upon  an  enemy.  Let  us  not  underrate 
her  power. 

All  this,  however,  Mr.  President,  is  matter 
aside  from  the  question ;  and  it  does  not,  in 
my  estimate,  enter  very  much  into  the  merits 
of  the  controversy.  And  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  all  this  argument  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive power  of  our  adversary,  rating  or  berating 
her,  IS  in  very  questionable  taste  in  existing 
circumstances.  If  we  are  forced  to  touch  her 
shield  with  the  point  of  the  lance,  let  us  do  it 
with  the  chivalrous  feeling  'and  dignity  of  a 
high-toned  nation.    Then  let  each  wheel  into 

Sosition,  and  God  defend*  the  right  I  I  have 
one  with  this  examination  of  my  friend's  argu- 
ment, and  resume  my  remarks  where  I  left 
them.  I  was  speaking  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  settlement  might  be  eflTected — ^what  were 
its  terms — what  the  equivdent?  It  does  not 
become  me  to  express  any  definite  opinion 
upon  this  question.  I  make  one  or  two  remarks, 
however,  which  seem  to  me  applicable  to  both 

Farties.  The  navigation  of  the  Columbia  has, 
think,  been  claimed  by  one  party  and  denied 
by  the  other,  with  a  pertinacity  wholly  dis- 
proportionate to  its  value.  Undoubtedly  the 
mouth  of  that  river  is  of  some  value  as  a  har- 


bor; but.  the  long  line  of  the  Columbia,  with 
its  shallows,  rapids,  and  canoe  navigation,  seems 
to  me  of  little  practical  importance  or  value  to 
anybody.    If  it  be  an  object  to  Great  Britain 
in  time  of  peace  to  possess  the  navigation  of  it. 
in  order  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  may 
float  down  their  peltries,  I,  for  my  own  part^ 
cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  she  should  not 
have  it.    Still  to  that  I  do  not  commit  mysell 
Why  not  yield  to  her  cUwn  navigation  of  Iho 
Columbia,  precisely  as  she  has  yielded  to  us  the 
down  navigation  of  the  St.  John's?    But  I 
merely  throw  out  the  suggestion,  committing 
myself  to  nothing  else.   Ifthe  down  navigation 
be  not  satisfactory,  what  objection  can  there  be 
to  granting  the  navigation  for  a  limited  time  t 
But  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  about  that. 
One  thing  I  feel  is  certain.    If  we  get  more 
than  past  offers,  it  will  be  for  some  equivalent 
rendered.     This  equivalent,  I  trusty  may  be 
connected   with  the  subject-matter.    In  the 
present  state  of  things,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that  there 
might  he  some  understanding  between  the  two 
Governments  in  relation  to  this  nmtter.    And 
the  fact  that  no  legislative  preparation  on  our 
side  has  been  made,  would  seem  to  indicate, 
not  that  there  has  been  any  assurance — Sir 
Robert  Peel  denies  that,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
honor,  and  must  be  believed — but  a  sort  of  im- 
plied understanding  that  if  this  question  were 
only  settled  on  some  liberal  compromising  basisi 
ample  remuneration  could  be  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  some  other  way;   or,  in 
other  words,  that  to  avoid  the  destruction  of 
one  class  of  our  interests  by  war,  we  might 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  another  class  of 
our  interests  to  get  clear  of  a  war.    But  I  ex- 
press no  opinion  on  this  subject.    I  am  anxious 
of  all  things  that  this  question  be  settled ;  but 
if  the  settlement  of  it — ^if  the  equivalent  ren- 
dered is  the  American  tariff,  whether  by  com- 
mercial treaty  or  legislation,  we  might,  when 
the  time  comes,  wish  to  have  a  word  to  say  on 
that  question.    But  we  desire  now  that  the 
question  be  settled  in  some  way  or  other. 

While  upon  the  subject,  permit  me  to  express 
a  little  honest  pride  at  our  rising  national 
character  abroad.  It  was  once  asked,  '^Wbo 
reads  an  American  book?"  That  sneering 
question  is  answered  now.  American  books — 
American  documents,  sir,  have  become  the 
pabulum  of  the  British  House  of  Lords !  We 
are  indoctrinating  that  body  in  the  science  of 
government.  We  are  young,  but  young  as  we 
are,  in  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  we  have  gone 
ahead  of  Great  Britain  at  a  single  jump.  Tno, 
she  has  prospered  under  a  system  of  protection 
to  an  extent  hitherto  altogether  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  True,  that  a  system  cal- 
culated to  nurture,  to  strengthen,  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  a  young  people  may  be  wholly 
unfit  for  an  old  one.  True,  that  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  her  people  and  those  of  ours  differ 
as  widely  as  the  poles ;  and  yet,  by  some  fatal- 
ity, it  turns  out  that  the  political  principles— 
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the  system  of  political  eoonomj  calonlated  to 
develop  and  strengthen  hoth  countries  are  now 
identical.     There  is  a  mistake  somewhere— 
somewhere.    But  this  is  again  digressing.    I 
desire  that  this  matter  may  1^  settl^.    I  desire 
it  in  no  feeling  of  asperity.    I  do  not  wish, 
upon  this  question,  to  divide  from  my  hrethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Oliamher.    I  wish  that 
we  conld  proceed  harmoniously.    Sometimes  I 
have  thought,  from  the  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  expression  of  political  opinions  on  this  floor 
and  elsewhere  in  tlie  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  a  great  political  party  in  this  country 
was  disposed  to  push  us  to  the  widl  on  tiiis 
question :  that  go  where  we  might,  they  meant 
to  go  a  point  heyond  us.    If  we  went  to  40'*, 
^nting  the  Oolumhia,  they  go  to  49^  without 
It ;  if  we  went  to  49^  granting  it  not,  they 
would  go  to  54**  40' ;  and  if  we  followed  to 
04**  40',  the  caldron — no,  the  crucihle  of  puhlic 
feeling—must  he  heated  so  hot,  that  unless  we 
settled  at  that  point,  I  do  not  know  what  was 
to  heoome  of  us.    The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Allkn)  was,  indeed,  if  I  recollect  right,  chari- 
table enough  to  give  us  a  hint  of  our  destina- 
tion.   But  whatever  may  have  been  the  tone 
of  observation  here  or  elsewhere,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  sober  second  thought  of  our  friends  on 
this  floor,  and  elsewhere,  will  prevent  serious 
difficulties  on  this  question.    I  am  willing  to  go 
to  the  American  people  on  principles  of  com- 
promise.   I  am  persuaded  that  the  people  will 
sustain  the  man  and  the  Administration  that 
settles  this  question  on  that  basis.    It  is  a  com- 
mon notion,  that  the  war  party  of  this  country 
must  be  the  popular  party  of  the  country.    I 
do  not  believe  it.    It  is  an  error ;  and  it  is  an 
error  which  tends  to  produce  the  very  mischief 
that  would  have  no  existence  without  it    There 
is  always  to  be  found  a  class  of  men  who  prefer 
arranging  themselves  with  that  party  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  popular  party  in  the  country. 
Now  it  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  to  ex- 
plode the  error  that  a  war  party  would  be  pop- 
ular in  all  circumstances.    Heretofore  our  wars 
have  been  popular  because  they  have  been  wars 
for  great  pnnciples,  and  not  wars  for  mere 
property.    The  revolutionary  war,  I  need  not 
say,  was  not  a  war  about  three  cents  on  a 
XK)nnd  of  tea.    It  involved  the  rights  of  man 
— ^the  great  principles  of  free  government.    The 
late  war  was  not  a  war  about  property ;  it  was 
about  principles  all  over — ^the  freedom  of  the 
seas — ^the  honor  of  our  flag.    Like  causes  will 
produce  like  effects ;  and  in  the  same,  or  like 
circumstances,  war  would  be  popular  again. 
But  think  you  that  a  war  about  the  pine  logs 
of  Maine  would  have  been  a  popular  war? 
Think  you  that  a  war  about  Oregon,  or  rather 
a  part'  of  Oregon  above  49°,  would  be  a  pop- 
ular war  f   It  might  be  so  at  the  beginning  with 
certain  classes ;  but  the  brunt  of  the  war — ^the 
taxes  to  carry  it  on — would  fall  upon  a  different 
class  of  men  altogether — on  honorable,  prudent, 
thinking  men :  on  your  merchants  and  mechan- 
These  are  the  men  who  would  be  neces- 
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sarily  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war. 
As  long  as  your  war  is  a  war  of  principles,  these 
mea  will  stand  by  you ;  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
simply  a  war  of  property,  they  will  count  the 
cost  The  intelligence,  the  prudence,  the 
thought  of  this  country,  must  govern  the  coun- 
try at  last  Unless  it  be  so,  your  institutions, 
which  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  are  an  empty  name.  Public  men  are 
sometimes  too  apt  to  distrust  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves ;  tiiey  are  too  apt 
to  draw  back  from  the  control  of  public  opin* 
ion.  But  we  need  never  despailr  of  the  people, 
when  a  man  can  stand  on  this  floor  anu  speak 
in  a  voice  that  shall  reach  every  hamlet  beyond 
the  mountains — ^never,  never.  Let  Xhe  public 
men  of  this  country,  of  both  sides  of  tliis 
Chamber,  stand  up  to  their  responsibilities,  and 
the  people  will  stand  by  them.  Popular  senti- 
ment is  not  always  right.  The  needle  itself  is 
not  forever  constant  to  the  pole.  But  the  hid- 
den influence  is  there.  Remove  extraneous  and 
disturbing  causes — give  the  public  mind  fair 
play ;  it  may  vibrate  for  a  time,  but  at  last  it 
settles — tremulously  perhaps,  but  faithfully — 
to  the  north.  Let  the  public  men  of  this 
country,  who  believe  that  a  war  for  64°  40' 
would  be  wrong,  but  do  their  duty,  neither  the 
present  Administration  nor  any  other  Adminis- 
tration dare  involve  the  country  in  such  a 
war.  If  they  do,  whatever  may  be  their  purity, 
their  patriotism,  a  political  blunder  of  that 
magnitude  would  inevitably  bring  any  Admin- 
istration, and  all  its  aiders  and  abettors,  to  the 
block.  JBut  I  trust  this  matter  may  be  settled, 
and  settled  speedily;  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people,  who  have  been  tormented,  afflicted,  and 
agitated  upon  this  question  too  long,  I  ask  that 
it  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 


Wednbbdat,  March  4. 
Oregon, 

Mr.  Hatwood  rose,  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate until  half-past  three  o^clock,  when,  without 
closing  his  remarks,  he  gave  way  to  a  motion 
to  adjourn. 

Mr.  H.  took  the  ground  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident transmitted  Uie  correspondence  accom- 
panying his  Message — ^whioh  might  have  been 
a  wrong  step— he,  no  doubt,  acted  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  but  he  could  not  have  antici- 
pated that  Congress  would,  instead  of  giving 
an  affirmative  or  negative  response  to  his  ac- 
tion, have  taken  the  opportunity  of  endeavor- 
ing to  snatch  from  his  hands  his  constitutional 
power  of  regulating  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers.  Could  he  have  anticipated  such  a 
course,  would  he  not  have  been  Justified  in 
altogether  withholding  the  correspondence? 
Now  there  was  presented  to  the  world  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  two  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment acting  distinctly  and  inoonsistently<~the 
Executive  at  one  end  of  the  avenue,  engaged 
in  carrying  on  negotiations;  while  Congress, 
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at  the  other  end,  was  engaged  in  a  debate  de- 
nunciatory of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He 
did  not  look  on  this  phenomenon  as  chargeable 
against  the  Administration,  but  as  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  transmission  of  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  to  Congress. 

What  was  past,  however,  could  not  be  re- 
called ;  and  it  was  now  the  duty  of  statesmen 
to  decide  what  was  the  next  step,  and  Low 
they  could  act  so  as  to  acquit  themselves  to 
their  consciences  and  the  country.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he  considered  it  essential  that  they 
should  be  infortned  of  what  was  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  Executive.  As  a  friend  of  the 
President,  he  desired  that  a  free  communica- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  Executive  of  his 
position,  before  the  Senate  came  to  any  deci- 
sion as  to  the  revocation  of  the  convention  of 
1828,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  to  this 
body  what  are  his  own  views,  and  what  is  the 
action  he  expects  from  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  H.  then  took  a  view  of  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  President,  approving 
of  the  offer  of  the  parallel  of  49"  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  language  of  the  President  to  render  it  im- 
proper in  him  to  negotiate  hereafter  on  that 
oasis,  notwithstanding  this  objection.  He  re- 
garded the  negotiation  as  still  open;  and  he 
would  not  do  the  President  so  much  wrong  as 
to  suppose  that,  if  we  passed  the  notice,  and 
thus  put  into  his  hand  a  great  moral  weapon, 
that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  miserable  a  trick 
as  to  use  it  to  the  dishonor  of  his  country  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  the  reckless  provocation  of 
a  war  on  the  other.  Believing  that  the  Ad- 
ministration stood  committed  to  accept  an  offer 
of  a  division  of  the  territory  on  the  parallel  of 
49^— or  substantially  that — he  shomd  sustain 
the  Executive  in  that  position.  He  expressed 
his  conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  his  in- 
dividual opinions,  the  President—as  General 
Washington  did  in  1796 — would  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  country ;  that,  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  required  it,  he  would  sac- 
rifice his  own  opinions  to  his  sense  of  his  offi- 
cial  duty.  He  rebuked  the  cry  which  had  been 
set  up  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  President, 
which  placed  him  in  the  position  of  being  the 
mere  organ  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and 
declared  that,  if  he  could  believe  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive would  permit  the  resolution  of  that 
convention  to  overrule  his  duty  to  the  country, 
he  would  turn  his  back  upon  him. 

Mr.  H.  then  proceeded  to  deduce,  from  the 
language  and  acts  of  the  Executive,  that  he 
had  not  put  himself  in  a  position  which  im- 
posed on  him  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  parallel  of  49^,  should  negotiation 
be  resumed  on  that  basis.  In  this  respect,  the 
President  did  not  occupy  that  attitude  in  which 
some  of  his  friends  wished  to  place  him.  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Great  Britain 
had  held  occupancy  for  above  forty  years ;  and 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if  we  turn  sud- 
denly upon  her  and  tell  her  she  must  quit,  that 


she  will  not  make  resistance.  And  he  asked 
what  our  Government  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position  and  reduced  to  the 
same  alternative.  No  one  could  contend  for 
a  moment  that  the  rejection  of  tiie  offer  of  49^ 
by  Great  Britain  released  the  President  from 
the  obligation  to  accept  that  offer  whenever  it 
should  again  be  made.  The  question  was  to  be 
settled  by  compromise ;  and,  on  this  principle, 
the  negotiation  was  still  pending.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  tliat  a  negotiation  of  this  kind 
could  be  carried  through  hastily.  Time  must 
be  given,  for  communication  with  the  British 
Government,  for  proper  consideration  and  con- 
sultation ;  and  true  politeness  requires  that 
ample  time  should  be  given  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  obvious  that  Great  Britain  does  not  con- 
sider the  negotiation  terminated,  as  she  would 
have  recalled  her  minister ;  and  the  President 
cannot  deem  it  dosed,  or  he  would  have  made 
a  communication  to  Congress  to  that  effect 
The  acts  of  the  President  were  not  such  as  to 
justify  any  apprehensions  of  a  rapture;  and 
from  that,  he  did  not  ask  for  the  notice  in 
order  that  he  might  draw  the  sword  and  throw 
away  the  scabbarcl.  The  falsehood  of  any  soch 
charge  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  has  asked 
for  no  enlargement  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions; on  the  other  hand,  his  estimates  are 
rather  diminished.  Knowing  him  to  be  hon- 
est, he  OUt,  H.)  would  acquit  him  of  any  such 
imputation  of  moral  treason,  which  would  sub- 
ject him  to  the  reprobation  of  man,  and  the 
anger  of  his  Grod. 

Before  Mr.  H.  had  concluded,  he  yielded  the 
floor;  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


THtTBSDAT,  March  5. 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Hatwood  resumed  his  reiaarks.  He 
referred  to  the  course  which  he  had  taken  yes- 
terday, showing  that  the  acts  of  commission 
and  omission  of  the  President,  judged  by  every 
rule  of  equity  and  candor,  required  of  us  not  to 
doubt  that  his  purpose  was  pacific— that  he 
had  not  placed  himself  in  the  perilous  positioa 
of  plunging  his  country  into  war  for  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word. 

He  then  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  tbe 
Message  of  the  President,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  its  language  proof  in  favor  of  the  positiop 
which  he  had  taken,  showing  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  making  the  offer  of  compromise  on  the 
parallel  of  49°,  had  been  actuated  by  a  strong 
sense  of  public  duty ;  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  Message  of  the  Executive— which 
was  all  in  the  form  of  a  narrative — ^to  counte- 
nance the  idea  that  the  negotiation  had  termi- 
nated. Yet  this  Message  had  been  relied  on  as 
evidence  that  the  door  of  reconciliation  was 
shut.  In  the  phraseology  used  by  Mr,  Paken- 
ham  in  rejecting  the  offer  of  49°,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  hope  that  the  Goyenkment  of  tbe 
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TJnited  States  would  make  some  other  propo- 
Bition  which  Great  Britain  coold  with  justice 
and  honor  accept,  Mr.  H.  saw  a  sisnincance 
from  which  he  <£rew  an  additional  inference  in 
favor  of  his  views,  that  every  movement  looked 
to  a  pacific  result.  He  regarded  the  course  of 
the  President  as  saying  to  Congress,  I  have 
done  my  duty — ^it  is  now  for  you  to  say  what 
you  will  do.  If  you  are  disposed  to  fight  for 
64*'  40',  say  so,  and  I  will  close  the  door  of  ne- 
gotiation ;  if  you  are  not,  say  so,  and  we  stand 
on  the  parallel  of  49^.  He  did  not  helieve  that 
if  we  passed  this  notice,  the  President  would 
use  the  great  moral  power  thus  confided  to 
him  to  a  traitorous  purpose.  The  Senate  and 
House  would  still  retain  in  their  hands  the  hill 
to  extend  our  jurisdiction  over  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory; and  he,  for  one,  would  stand  hy  the 
Senate,  and  agree  not  to  adjourn  until  it  was 
decided  whether  we  should  have  peace  or  no 
peace.  He  considered  it  a  greater  test  of  true 
courage  to  do  right,  than  to  engage  in  a  fight. 

In  reference  to  the  language  in  which  Mr. 
Pakenham  rejected  the  proposition  of  a  com- 
promise on  the  parallel  of  49^,  Mr.  H.  denied 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  it  to  justify  the 
construction  which  many  had  heeu  eager  to 
put  upon  it.  The  rejection  was  accompanied 
by  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  some  other 
proposition  would  be  offered,  which  Mr.  H. 
looked  upon  as  implying  that  there  was  some 
other  proposition  in  his  view. 

In  the  year  1795,  there  was  a  great  clamor 
against  Jay^s  treaty,  which  was  carried  on  a 
pole  throuffh  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  burned  before  the  house  of  the  British 
Minister.  Some  persons  in  Boston  took  it  also 
in  hand ;  and  General  Washington  felt  himself 
compelled  to  come  out  in  a  letter,  which  Mr. 
H.  read,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  his  sen- 
timents to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of 
others.  He  also  read  other  extracts  from  Gen- 
eral Washington's  language,  on  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  factions ;  and  then  went  on  to  re- 
mark on  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, denying  that,  in  the  letter  of  nomina- 
tion sent  to  Mr.  Polk,  there  was  a  single  word 
about  Oregon  or  Texas,  or  that  there  was  any 
allusion  to  these  subjects  in  his  reply.  The 
amount  of  the  first  was,  ^*  Will  you  be  our  can- 
didate?— ^we  will  elect  you ;  "  of  the  other,  "  I 
will,  and  I  hope  you  can.''  There  was  no 
pledge  to  bind  tne  President  on  the  subject  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  H.  then  referred  to  the  divisions  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  Democratic  party,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  party,  by 
cutting  off  its  heads.  This  question  of  Oregon 
had  been  turned  into  a  party  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  President-making.  He  repudiated 
any  submission  to  the  commands  of  factious 
meetings,  got  up  by  demagogues,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dictating  to  the  Senate  how  to  make  a 
treaty,  and  felt  thankful  that  North  Carolina 
had  never  taken  this  course.    He  did  not  re- 


fard  such  proceedings  as  indicative  of  that  true 
democracy,  which,  like  a  potato,  grew  at  the 
root,  and  did  not,  like  the  spurious  Democracy: 
show  itself  from  the  blossom.  The  creed  of 
the  Baltimore  convention  directs  the  party  to 
re-annex  Texas  and  to  re-occupy  Oregon.  Tex- 
as had  been  re-annexed,  and  now  we  are  to  ffo 
for  the  re- occupation  of  Oregon.  Now,  Old 
Oregon,  embracing  all  the  territory  on  which 
American  foot  ever  trod,  comprised  merely  the 
valley  of  Willamette,  which  did  not  extend 
above  49^ ;  and  consequently  this  portion  was 
all  which  could  be  contemplated  in  the  expres- 
sion *^  re-occupation,"  as  it  would  involve  an 
absurdity  to  speak  of  re-occupying  what  we 
had  never  occupied.  Referring  to  the  history 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  cited  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  Texas  through,  until  the  two 
questions  had  been  made  twin  sisters  by  the 
Baltimore  convention.  Then  Texas  passed  the 
House,  and  came  into  the  Senate  followed  so 
closely  by  Oregon,  that  they  seemed  to  be  akin. 
He  was  not  for  distrusting  the  President. 
He  would  give  him  the  notice,  and  then  if  he 
deceived  us,  he  would  hold  on  to  the  law  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  over  Oregon.  In  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  notice,  he  had  no  objection 
to  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky: he  had  no  objection  to  that  which 
came  from  ^e  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. But  he  dreaded  the  effect  of  sending 
back  the  subject  to  the  House,  in  a  form  which 
would  revive  the  discussion  in  that  body,  and 
this  dread  led  him  rather  to  prefer  taking  the 
resolution  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from 
the  House.  He  could,  under  no  circumstances, 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  which  he  regarded  as  tantamount  to 
giving  no  notice  at  all.  He  objected  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  partner  in  the  treaty-making  power.  He 
would  do  nothing  which  could,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  exhibit  to  Great  Britain  any  thing  like 
distrust  in  ourselves.  If  the  Senate  was  tiraid 
to  do  an  act,  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  it, 
than  to  do  it  shrinkingly.  The  construction 
which  he  put  upon  the  amendment  was,  that 
it  authorized  a  compromise  somewhere  be- 
tween 49°  and  the  Columbia  River.  He  could 
not  do  that.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  notice 
with  this  amendment,  because  he  believed  it 
would  embarrass  the  President  in  his  course. 
The  second  section  of  the  resolution  from  the 
House  he  regarded  as  properly  introduced  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Originally,  the  House 
adopted  the  naked  form  of  giving  the  notice.; 
but  at  the  last  moment,  the  correspondence  was 
communicated,  which  showed  that  negotiations 
were  still  going  on.  It  was  then  that  the 
second  section  was  adopted,  to  free  the  Execu- 
tive from  any  embarrassment  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  nal^d  proposition  might  have 
caused.  He  concluded  with  expressing  his  fer- 
vent hope  that  God  would  deliver  his  country 
from  the  danger  of  converting  into  a  dispute 
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the  correspondence  which  had  been  communi- 
oated  by  tne  President  to  the  two  Honses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Uannbgan  rose  and  said :  I  mnst  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senate  for  obtruding  myself  upon 
yoar  attention  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
day,  particularly  as  I  have  already  occupied 
your  attention  on  several  occasions  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  My  remarks  now,  how- 
ever, will  be  very  brief.  Before  I  proceed  to 
make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina — the  most  extraordinary 
speech  which  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life — ^I  desire,  through  the 
Vice  President,  to  put  a  question  to  him, 
which  I  have  committed  to  writing.  It  is  thiS : 
I  ask  him  if  he  has  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, directly  or  indirectly,  for  saying  to  the 
Senate  that  it  is  his  (the  President's)  wish  to 
terminate  the  Oregon  question  by  compromis- 
ing with  Great  Britain  on  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude  ? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Is  the  Vice  President  to  be 
the  eatechist  ? 

Mr.  Hannboait.  I  put  the  question  in  the 
usual  way,  through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  have  already  said  what, 
for  fear  of  mistake,  I  had  previously  written, 
and  which  I  shall  print  It  would  be  unwise 
and  impolitic  for  the  President  to  authorize 
any  Senator  to  make  such  a  declaration  as  that 
implied  in  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  construe 
the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
into  a  negative. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Then  I  desire  to  say  that 
my  friend  from  Ohio  only  proves  what  I  have 
shown  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  is  a  very 
bad  hand  at  construction. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  then,  I  will  adopt  the 
other  constructioD,  and  consider  his  answer  as 
an  affirmative ;  and  I  put  the  question,  and  de- 
mand an  answer  to  it  as  a  public  right  The 
Senator  here  has  assumed  to  spe^  for  the 
President.  His  speech  goes  to  the  world ;  and 
I  demand,  a?  a  public  right,  that  he  answer  the 
question ;  and  if  he  won't  answer  it,  I  stand 
ready  to  deny  that  he  has  expressed  the  views 
of  the  President 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that,  had  he  occupied  the 
station  of  chairman  of  a  very  important  com- 
mittee, placing  him  in  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  President,  and  had  attributed  opin- 
ions to  the  President  which  he  could  not  es- 
tablish, when  interrogated,  he  would  quit.  But 
his  constituents  had  not  sent  him  here  to  an- 
swer questions  which  no  one  had  a  right  to  pro- 
pound to  him.  What  he  had  spoken,  he  had 
written — no — ^lie  had  written  them  before  he 
had  spoken — ^and  he  should  print  it. 

Mr.  Westoott.    I  call  the  Senator  to  order. 

Mr.  Haywood.  You  needn't  be  uneasy,  sir. 
No  Senator  has  a  right  to  make  demands  upon 
me,  on  this  floor,  or  anywhere  else,  unless  I  give 
him  reason.    I  would  do  almost  any  thing  in 


a  kind  way,  out  of  doors,  which  could  be  done 
in  reason  and  honor ;  and  I  confess  that  I  do  a 
great  many  things  that  I  look  on  as  humiliat- 
ing, after  they  are  done,  rather  than  have  dis- 
cord in  the  Democratic  party.  I  do  not  recog- 
nize the  right  of  any  one  to  make  demands  of 
me,  when  I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate  what 
I  had  to  say,  what  I  wrot«  before  I  said  it,  and 
what  I  shall  print  afterwards. 

Mr.  Allbk.  I  do  not  demand  an  answer  as 
any  personal  right  at  all.  I  demand  it  as  a 
public  right.  When  a  Senator  assumes  to  speak 
for  the  President,  every  Senator  possesses  a 
public  right  to  demand  his  authority  for  so  do- 
ing. An  avowal  has  been  made  that  he  is  the 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  President,  upon  a 
great  national  question.  He  has  assumed  to  be 
that  exponent.  And  I  ask  him  whether  he  has 
the  authority  of  the  President  for  the  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  Westoott.  I  call  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  order.  I  object  to  tiie  President's 
personal  opinions  or  puc()oses  being  made  the 
subject  of  inquiry  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hannboan  rose  simul- 
taneously. 

Mr.  Hannboan  yielded,  observing  that  he 
was  not  so  anxious  to  speak,  but  he  could  yield 
the  floor  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  not  asked  what  the 
opinions  of  the  President  are. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  interrupt  him  for  one  moment  ?  I  am  not 
at  all  excited — not  at  all.  I  do  not  see  any 
catechism  in  the  rules  of  order.  I  deny  the 
right  of  any  Senator  to  put  questions  to  me  in 
this  way.  I  have  not  assumed  to  speak  by 
authority  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Allen.  Then  the  Senator  takes  back 
his  speech. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Not  at  all ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  speech  takei, 

Mr.  Allen.    With  the  British. 

Mr.  Hannboan.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  not  suffered  his  speech  to 
get  into  print*  this  morning,  so  as  to  give  a  £ur 
opportunity  of  replying.  All  sketches  even  of 
his  speech  have  been,  by  his  '*  special  reqnest," 
withheld  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Haywood  replied  that,  as  he  had  taken 
a  very  important  and  responsible  position,  he 
wished  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  misconstnio- 
tion,  and  therefore  desired  to  report  his  qpeecfa 
himself.  For  fear  of  mistake  he  had  taken  that 
course ;  and  he  thought  he  was  justified  in  it 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  papers  (the  Times) 
had  really  been  quite  unable  to  make  ont  the 
drift  of  his  remarks  yesterday,  and  had  posi- 
tively set  him  down  as  making  a  long  speech 
in  favor  of  settling  the  question  by  arbitration. 

Mr.  Hannboan.  I  do  not  deem  it  materisl 
whether  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  gives 
a  direct  answer  to  my  question  or  not  It  is 
entirely  immaterial.  He  assumes — ^no,  he  says 
there  is  no  assumption  about  it — ^that  there  is 
no  meaning  in  language,  no  truth  in  man,  if  the 
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President  anywhere  commits  himself  to  64^ 
40\  as  his  flattering  friends  assume  for  him. 
l^ow,  sir,  there  is  no  trath  in  man,  there  is  no 
meaning  in  language,  if  the  President  is  not 
committed  to  64^  40',  in  as  strong  language  as 
that  which  makes  up  the  H0I7  Book.  From  a 
period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  hecame 
the  nominee  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  down 
to  this  moment,  to  all  the  world  he  stands  com- 
mitted for  64^  40'.  I  go  hack  to  his  declara- 
tion made  in  1844,  to  a  committee  of  citizens 
of  Oincionati,  who  addressed  him  in  relation 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  he  there  uses 
tMs  language,  heing  then  hefore  the  country  as 
the  democratic  candidate  for  the  chair  which. 
he  now  Alls. 

Hr.  Cbittenben.    What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Ha2ins«ak.  It  is  dated  the  28d  of 
April. 

[Mr.  H.  here  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  the  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
oumati.] 

Here  Mr.  Polk  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Union  ought  never  to  have  heen  *^  dismem- 
bered "  by  the  separation  of  Texas.  Did  the 
q>eeeh  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sus- 
tain the  principle  of  this  declaration  ?  Let  the 
world  judge. 

(Mr.  H.  went  on  to  read  another  extract, 
where  it  w^as  declared  we  ought  to  assert  and 
hold  our  right  of  dominion  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic] 

Who,  then,  defines  the  limits  of  Or^on? 
Has  not  the  President  himself  defined  them  in 
his  Message  ? 

Mr.  H.  then  quoted  from  the  President's 
Message  the  following  paragraph : 

*'  The  extraordinary  and  wholly  inadmissible  de- 
mands of  the  British  Government,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposition  made  in  deference  alone  to 
what  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  the  im- 
plied obligation  which  their  acts  seemed  to  impose, 
afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  compromise 
which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be 
effected.  With  this  conviction,  the  proposition  of 
compromise  which  had  been  made  and  rejected, 
was,  by  my  direction,  sabsequently  withdrawn,  and 
our  title  to  the  whole  Oregon  territory  asserted, 
and,  as  is  believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  &ct8 
and  arguments." 

What  does  the  President  here  claim  ?  Up  to 
54**  40' — every  inch  of  it.  He  has  asserted 
that  claim,  and  is,  as  he  says,  sustained  by  "  ir- 
refragable facts  and  arguments."  But  this  is 
not  all :  I  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  language  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  has  not  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, in  his  last  communication  to  Mr.  Pak- 
enham,  named  54*^  40'  in  so  many  words  ?  He 
has.  The  President  adopts  this  language  as  his 
own.  He  plants  himself  on  64''  40'.  I  well  re- 
member that  the  President  was  the  choice 
neither  of  myself  nor — I  beg  his  pardon,  I 
should  have  named  the  Senator  first — neither  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  nor  of  myself. 
Kdther  of  us  preferred  him.    Both  of  us  had 


another  choice.    And  I  must  confess  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  that,  since  his  election,  he  has 
grown  so  much  in  favor  with  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  as  to  induce  him  to  come  here 
with  a  valorous  defence  against  attacks  never 
made — ^never  made,  sir.    But  this  I  will  say — 
and  make  it  attack,  if  you  please — if  the  Presi- 
dent has  betrayed  that  standard  which  the 
Baltimore  convention  put  into  his  hands,  and 
whereby  he  committed  himself  to  the  country^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I  will  not  do,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  threatens, 
turn  my  back  upon  him — I  suppose  he  cares 
little  whether  both  of  us  do  that — ^but  I  shall 
hold  him  recreant  to  the  principles  which  he 
professed,  recreant  to  the  trust  which  he  ac- 
cepted, recreant  to  the  generous  confidence 
which  a  migority  of  the  people  reposed  in  him. 
I  shall  not  abandon  the  principles  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.    I  shall  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  principles  we  gave  to  the  country  then ; 
I  shall  sustain  them ;  but  I  shall  hold  and  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  of  speaking  of  him  in  the 
language  of  truth  and  fearlessness.    The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  attempted  to  speak 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Baltimore  convention.r 
I  ask  him  if  he  seriously  meant  his  statement 
of  it  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  its  substance  ?    If 
so,  it  was  unworthy  of  the  Senator  to — 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  took  the  resolution  from 
Mr.  BsEESK^s  speech — ^the  only  place  I  believe 
I  ever  saw  it.    Here  it  is : 

^*Jte$olvedf  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable ; 
that  no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  to 
England  or  any  other  power ;  and  that  the  re-occu- 
pation of  Oregon,  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  are  great  Amer- 
ican measures,  which  the  convention  recommends 
to  the  cordial  support  of  the  democracy  of  the 
Union." 

Mr.  Haitneoait.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  statement  of  it 
given  by  the  Senator.  The  Democratic  party 
is  thus  bound  to  the  whole  of  Oregon— -every 
foot  of  it ;  and  let  the  Senator  rise  in  his  place 
who  will  tell  me  in  what  quarter  of  this  Union 
— in  what  assembly  of  Democrats  in  tliis  Union, 
pending  the  Presidential  election,  the  names 
of  Texas  and  Oregon  did  not  fiy  together,  side 
by  side,  on  the  Democratic  banners.  Every- 
where they  were  twins— everywhere  they  were 
united.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
suppose  that  he,  with  his  appeals  to  the  Demo- 
cracy, can  blind  our  eyes,  as  he  thinks  he  tickled 
our  ears  ?  He  is  mistaken.  *'  Texas  and  Ore- 
gon'^cannot  be  divided;  they  dwell  together 
m  the  American  heart.  Even  in  Texas,  I  have 
been  told  the  fiag  of  the  lone  star  had  inscribed 
on  it  the  name  of  Oregon.  Then  it  was  all 
Oregon.  Now  when  you  have  got  Texas,  it 
means  just  so  much  of  Oregon  as  you  in  your 
kindness  and  condescension  think  proper  to 
give  us.  You  little  know  us,  if  you  tliink 
the  mighty  West  wiU  be  trodden  on  in  this 
way.    Let  gentlemen  look  at  their  own  re- 
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corded  votes  in  favor  of  taking  up  the  Oregon 
bill  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  then  let 
them  look  at  the  language  of  that  bill,  and  see 
if  it  did  not  propose  to  teke  possession  of  Ore- 
gon np  to  54°  40\  after  giving  unqualified  no- 
tice to  Great  Britain  that  the  convention  must 
cease.  At  that  time  we  still  held  Texas  in  our 
hands ;  and  this  was  a  test  question ;  and  every 
man  in  the  Senate  voted  for  it  save  the  Senator 
who  sat  there,  (understood  to  refer  to  Mr.  Mo- 
DuFFiE,)  and  the  peerless  Huoeb.  And  that 
most  excellent  Senator  (Httoeb)  had  afterwards 
told  him  that  he  had  voted  in  the  negative  be- 
cause it  was  suggested  to  him  that  unless  he  did 
so,  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  would  fail,  which 
was  then  pending ;  but  on  further  conversation 
and  consideration  he  wished  to  move  a  recon- 
sideration of  ihe  vote,  but  his  friends  would 
not  consent  that  it  should  be  done.  In  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  but  four  out  of  fifty 
Southern  Democrats  had  voted  against  the  bill. 
These  were  the  reasons  given  to  him  why  he 
should  not  distrust  the  South  on  the  question 
of  Oregon ;  the  results  were  now  manifesting 
themselves ;  and  let  the  speech  just  concluded 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  show 
whether  or  not  he  was  Justified  in  his  distrust. 
The  Senator,  in  his  defence  of  the  President, 
put  language  into  his-mouth  which  I  undertake 
to  say  the  President  will  repudiate,  and  I  am 
not  liie  President's  champion.  I  wish  not  to 
be  his  champion.  I  would  not  be  the  champion 
of  power.  I  defend  the  right,  and  the  right 
only.  But,  for  the  President,  I  deny  the  inten- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
attributes  to  him — intentions  which,  if  really 
entertained  by  him,  would  make  him  an  in- 
famous man — ^ay,  an  infamous  man.  He  (Mr. 
H/lywood)  told  the  Senate  yesterday — ^unless  I 
grossly  misunderstood  him,  along  with  several 
friends  around  me—"  that  the  President  had  oc- 
casionally stickings-iu,  parenthetically,  to  grat- 
ify— what  ? — ^the  ultraisms  of  the  country  and 
of  party ;  whilst  he  reposed  in  the  White  House 
with  no  intentions  of  carrying  oat  these  paren- 
thetical stickings-in.''  In  plain  words,  he  repre- 
sents the  President  as  parenthetically  sticking  in 
a  few  hollow  and  false  words  to  ciyole  the  "  ul- 
traisms of  the  country."  "What  is  this,  need 
I  ask,  but  charging  upon  the  President  conduct 
the  most  vile  and  infamous  ?  If  this  allegation 
be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  President  must 
sooner  or  later  come  to  light,  and  when  brought 
to  light,  what  must  follow  but  irretrievable  dis- 
grace ?  So  long  as  one  human  eye  remains,  to 
linger  on  the  page  of  history,  the  story  of  his 
abasement  will  be  read,  sending  him  and  his 
name  together  to  an  infamy  so  profound,  a 
damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of  resurrec- 
tion will  never  be  able  to  drag  him  forth.  He 
who  is  the  traitor  to  his  country  can  never 
have  forgiveness  of  God,  and  cannot  ask  mercy 
of  man.  I  asked  the  Senator  whether  he  came 
here  charged  with  missives  from  the  President, 
or  whether  he  assumed  the  dogmatic  style  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and-* 


Mr.  Mangtth.  I  call  the  Senator  to  order. 
I  protest  against  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Haywood.    Let  him  proceed. 

Mr.  Manotjm.    I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  Hankeoak.  Let  me  say  one  thing  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  over  the  way, 
(Mr.  Manouic,)  that. if  I  have  uttered  one  syl- 
lable disrespectfol  to  the  Senator,  it  has  not 
been  my  intention.  If  he  apprehended  that  I 
was  in  danger  of  saying  anything  disrespec^ul, 
I  thank  him  for  his  kind  hint.  1  shall  not  for- 
get the  place  where  I  am,  and  the  respect 
which  I  owe  myself.  I  reply  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  the  Senator  spoke.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal motives ;  I  am  speaking  to  principles,  and 
using,  as  he  did,  plain  language.  We  were  told 
that  this  question  was  agitated  in  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  small  men  into  large 
ofi3ces.  I  have  seen  small  men  m  large  ofilces 
before  to-day.  "  Small  men  in  large  ofiSoes  I  ^ 
"  The  country  agitated  to  put  small  men  in 
large  offices !  "  Those  who  live  in  glass  bouses 
should  not  throw  stones.*  The  proverb  is  some- 
what stale,  but  it  is  a  salutary  one ;  and  even 
some  great  men  may  occasionally  be  reminded 
of  it  to  their  profit.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I 
would  much  sooner  be  found  a  small  man  seek- 
ing a  high  place,  than  the  subservient,  pliant, 
snpple  tool — the  cringing  flatterer,  the  fawning 
sycophant,  who  crouches  before  power,  and  hur- 
ries from  its  back  stairs  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate its  becks,  and  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
The  last  steamer  from  Europe,  it  is  said,  puts 
this  question  in  such  a  position,  that  for  Oregon 
we  can  get  fr'ee  trade.  Free  trade  I  love  dearly ; 
but  never  will  it  be  bought  by  me  by  the  terri- 
tory of  my  country.  He  who  would  entertain 
such  an  idea  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.  I 
speak  for  myself,  and  my  own  section  of  the 
country.  Free  trade  for  a  surrender  of  the 
ports  and  harbors  on  the  Pacific  ?  Never,  sir ; 
never.  Whence  this  movement  for  free  trade 
on  the  part  of  England  ?  Does  not  every  one 
know  that  she  has  been  driven  into  this  course 
by 'the  outcries  of  starving  millions?  that  she 
has  been  forced  into  this  policy  by  the  land- 
owners, to  save  their  lives  from  the  knife  of  the 
midnight  assassin,  and  their  palaces  from  the 
torch  of  the  prowling  incendiary?  But  the 
West  is  to  be  provided  for ;  it  is  to  have  a  new 
and  most  profitable  market  Some  of  us  know 
that  from  the  Baltic  England  would  get  her 
wheat  long  before  we  could  send  a  ton  into  her 
market.  I  advert  to  this  simply  because  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  have  another  opportunity 
to  do  so.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  so  fiv  as 
the  whole  tone,  spirit,  and  meaning  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  air^ 
concerned,  if  they  speak  the  language  of  James 
Z.  Polk,  James  K.  Polk  has  spoken  words  of 
falsehood,  and  with  the  tongue  of  a  serpent. 

Mr.  Allen  rose,  but 

Mr.  Evans  obtaining  the  floor,  moved  thsi 
the  Senate  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Senate  ac- 
cordingly a<youmed. 


Monday,  March  9. 
Oreg<nh, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations,  pro- 
posing to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
intention  of  this  Government  to  annnl  the 
treaty  for  the  Joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon 
Territory,  and  the  resolutions  of  Messrs.  H an- 
HKOAN,  OAXHOUiir,  Cbittbkdbn,  and  Colquitt, 
having  relation  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor  on 
this  question,  rose  and  sud : 

What  is  the  controversy  between  us  and 
Great  Britain  ?  What  is  the  mighty  matter  in 
dispute  between  us  ?  What  is  it,  about  which 
the  whole  country  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  state 
of  agitation,  and  for  which  we  are  to  risk  a 
war?  What  is  it?  What  does  it  amount  to? 
Why,  the  Senator  from  Michgian  tells  us  that 
it  is  no  less  than  12  or  18  degrees  of  latitude 
on  the  north-west  coast — a  region  large  enough 
to  form  nine  large  States ;  and  he  asks,  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  surrender  all  this  to  Great 
Britain  ?  I  answer,  no ;  but  that  is  not  the 
matter  between  us.  Great  Britain  has  offered 
to  accept  the  line  of  49°  north  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Columbia,  and  thence  to  fol- 
low that  stream  down  to  the  ocean.  She  con- 
sents that  we  shall  hold  all  south  and  east  of 
that  line.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  repeat- 
edly offered  her,  and  have  recently  ranewed 
the  offer,  to  agree  to  the  latitude  of  49°  ex- 
tended due  west  to  the  ocean,  and  to  give  her 
two  ports  south  of  the  line. 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  matter  in  dispute  ? 
It  is  only  that  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
Colnmbia  River  and  the  latitude  of  forty-nine, 
being  a  triangle  extending  along  the  Pacific 
two  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  river  to  the 
ocean  three  hundred  and  fifty,  containing  in  all, 
according  to  my  computation,  about  fifty-eight 
thousand  square  miles,  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  arid  soil  in  the  whole  territory.  This  is 
the  whole  matter  that  separates  us.  And  we 
oome  nearer  even  than  that  If  the  negotiar 
tions  had  not  been  ended  in  August  last — if 
one  or  two  more  efforts  had  been  made,  we 
should  have  come  to  a  compromise  on  the 
parallel  of  forty-nine,  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Columbia.  If  such  a  settlement  was  at- 
tainable, then  we  are  separated  only  by  the 
question  of  granting  or  refusing  the  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  River.  And  are  we  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  national  collision  and  all  the  con- 
sequences which  must  attend  it — ^for  what? 
For  the  right  to  navigate  an  unnavigable  river, 
which  none  of  us  will  want  for  half  a  century  to 
come.  We  must  fight  for  it  rather  than  give 
it  np ;  and  that  is  called  ^^ patriotie.^^  And  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  ready  to  plunge  their  country 


into  a  war  with  the  greatest  power  upon  earth 
for  a  thing  like  this,  are  represented  as  making 
very  "patriotic  "  speeches  I 

The  Senator  from  New  York  who  addressed 
us  last,  (Mr.  Dickinson,)  in  the  effervescence 
and  overboiling  of  his  patriotism,  told  us  that 
he  was  ready  to  fight  to-day  to  obtain  a  coun- 
try which  he  did  not  want  for  our  own  citizens, 
but  for  the  oppressed  people  of  Europe,  who, 
some  half  century  hence,  might  want  a  refuge 
there.  If  the  oppressed  people  of  Europe  want 
a  refuge  on  our  north-west  coast,  there  it  is  open 
to  them  now,  and  so  likely  to  be,  plainly  berore ' 
them,  with  no  obstacle  in  the  world  to  hinder 
them.  Let  them  go  and  occupy  it  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  well  know  the 
condition  in  which  we  stand  here ;  but  that 
shall  not  deter  me  from  the  fullest  declaration 
of  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  our  title. 
I  know  that  we  are  charged  with  being  regard- 
less of  our  rights  if  we  refuse  to  go  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed 
for  us  in  debate.  If  we  intimate  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  any  and  every  claim 
set  up  on  our  side  of  the  question,  we  are  Brit- 
ish in  heart ;  and  we  have  just  been  admon- 
ished by  denunciations  coming  in  advance  of 
what  may  be  expected  by  Senators  who  dare 
to  follow  their  own  independent  judgment.  I 
do  not  know  but  such  vituperation  and  calumny 
may,  in  some  quarters,  have  its  effect.  There 
may  be  some  base  enough  to  fabricate  such 
slanders,  and  others  fools  enough  to  believe 
them ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Are  we  to  regard 
miserable  contemptible  consequences  like  these, 
or  are  we  to  go  forward  and  do  our  duty,  as  in 
our  best  judgments  we  shall  believe  that  sound 
patriotism  calls  us  ? 

For  one,  I  will  not  sit  here  and  be  told,  over 
and  over  again,  that  our  title  to  54°  40'  is  so 
clear,  so  beyond  all  possibility  of  donbt  or  hesi- 
tation, that  he  who  falters  in  maintaining  it  at 
once  by  the  sword  is  recreant  to  the  love  of  his 
country.  I  will  not  submit  to  this,  though  at 
the  peril  of  all  the  obloquy  which  falseho<>d  can 
cast  upon  me.  It  is  because  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  other 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  tbe  Chamber,  that 
our  right  is  so  clear,  so  undoubted,  so  unques- 
tionable as  they  think  it  is,  that  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  go  to  extremes  in  asserting  and  main- 
taining it.  In  examining  the  question  I  have 
not  found  any  thing  to  warrant  me  in  that  con- 
clusion. 

And  here  I  must  say,  that  while  I  have 
listened  to  or  read  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  patience,  the  most,  if  not  all  of  what  had 
been  said  on  the  other  side  respecting  our  title 
to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  I  do  not  think  the  real 
difiSculties  on  the  question  of  title  have  yet  been 
met  or  answered.  I  agree  with  tbe  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that,  before  I  can  pronounce 
upon  our  title,  however  anxious  I  may  be  that 
we  shall  be  found  to  be  in  the  right,  I  must 
first  see  the  objections  to  that  title  fairly  met ; 
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and  this  I  have  not  yet  sees.  The  argument, 
as  presented  to  us  hitherto,  by  our  negotiators, 
rests  on  general  principles  only.  They  have 
contented  themselves  with  going  into  them 
without  fairly  meeting  the  re^  difficulty  in  the 
case.  There  are  great  and  grave  questions  of 
public  law  and  grave  and  great  imestions  of 
fact  to  be  considered.  And  when  I  am  called 
to  examine  questions  of  public  law  and  questions 
of  historical  truth,  gentlemen  rise  here  and  tell 
me  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  tbree-foarths 
of  whom  consisted  of  persons  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  means  to  investigate  such  ques- 
tions ;  and  that  they  have  resolved,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  or  question 
about  the  matter.  Standing  here  as  I  do  under 
the  most  solemn  responsibility,  and  called  to 
act  upon  a  question  involving  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  my  country,  and  its  pacific  relations 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  may  not  adopt 
such  crude  and  hasty  conclusions.  There  are 
grave  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  such  as  cannot  be  overcome ;  I  hope  they 
may ;  I  believe  they  may :  but  by  shunning  all 
mention  or  discussion  of  them,  we  only  seem 
to  admit  our  inability  to  overcome  them. 

We  derive  our  title  to  the  country  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America  (which 
gentiamen  of  late  have  chosen  to  call  *^  Ore- 
gon ")  from^three  distinct  sources.  First,  from 
discovery :  and  this  has  two  branches — ^first,  a 
discovery  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  the  sea, 
by  Captain  Gray,  in  1792 ;  and,  second,  from 
its  head-waters,  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1803. 
Secondly,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France 
in  1804.  On  the  ground  of  discovery,  we  can 
claim  no  more  than  the  river  Columbia,  and 
the  country  drained  by  it  and  its  branches. 
This  does  not  go  up  even  to  49°,  so  that  on 
that  ground  we  can  claim  only  as  high  as  46° 
on  the  coast,  and  perhaps  up  to  51°  in  the  in- 
terior, if  any  branch  reaches  to  that  latitude. 
By  the  cession  of  Louisiana  we  get  only  up 
to  49° — not  an  injch  beyond.  The  third  source 
of  our  title,  and  that  which  covers  all  the  others, 
(and  which  is  said  not  to  be  inconsistent  with 
them,)  is  a  grant  by  Spain  in  the  Florida  treaty. 
This  grant  gives  us  all  she  claimed  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  excludes  Great  Britain  at 
once. 

There  are  grave  questions,  which  affect  each 
of  these  grounds  of  title,  and  questions  which 
must  be  fully  discussed  before  we  are  prepared 
to  assert  our  title  to  be  clear  and  unquestion- 
able. There  are  very  different  degrees  of  valid- 
ity in  these  claims — ^that  derived  from  the 
Louisiana  treaty  is  by  far  the  strongest. 

As  to  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia,  those 
who  plead  on  our  side  say  that  Captain  Gray 
was  the  first  American  citizen  who  ever  entered 
the  river,  and  I  believe  that  such  is  the  fact ; 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  And  in  connection  with 
this  fact,  our  advocates  lay  down  the  doctrine 
of  public  law  to  be,  tliat  the  discoverer  of  a 
river  in  an  unknown  country  is  entitled  to  the 
river  and  all  the  valley  drained  by  its  waters. 


That  is  the  general  principle ;  but  then,  under 
this  general  principle,  there  may  be  particular 
circumstances  which  draw  the  title  under 
doubt.  And  first,  this  whole  north-west  ooast 
was  discovered  before  Captain  Gray  entered 
the  river.  The  particular  spot  on  the  coast 
where  it  empties  mto  the  Pacific  had  been  seen 
and  visited  and  named  on  the  maps  before  that. 
One  of  the  capes  of  the  little  bay  into  which 
the  river  disembogues  had  been  seen  and  named 
Cape  Disappointment,  and  the  bay  itself  called 
Deception  Bay.  The  question,  then,  arises, 
when  a  whole  coast  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  discovering  nation  is  consequently  entitled 
to  the  country — when  the  mouth  of  a  particu- 
lar river  on  that  coast  has  been  seen — whether 
the  citizen  who  shall  first  actually  enter  the 
river  makes  such  a  discovery  as  entitles  hia 
nation  to  the  whole  country  drained  by  the 
river  ?  This  comes  in  conflict  with  the  other 
principle,  that  the  discoverer  of  a  coast  is  en- 
titled to  the  whole  country.  Now,  the  river 
Columbia  itself  was  seen,  though  not  entered, 
in  1765,  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Heceta,  who 
was  coasting  in  that  quarter.  He  saw  the  river, 
he  named  the  capes,  and  so  confident  was  he 
of  his  discovery,  that  he  laid  down  the  river  oa. 
the  Spanish  maps,  and  called  it  the  River  St. 
Roque.  But  the  existence  of  the  river  was 
known  even  before  that.  There  are  maps  in 
existence  seventy-five  years  older  than  the 
voyage  of  Heceta,  where  the  river  is  laid  down, 
and  called  the  River  of  the  West.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  the  river 
had  been  entered  at  that  time ;  for  the  geog- 
rapher who  constructed  the  map,  marked  on  it 
how  high  the  tide  ran  up  the  stream ;  and 
though  it  may  be  denied  that  the  River  of  the 
West  is  the  river  Columbia,  yet,  both  in  length 
and  position,  the  river  as  laid  down  on  the 
Spanish  maps  corresponds  with  it  very  nearly. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1603  by 
Aguilla.  Here,  then,  is  not  the  general  ques- 
tion, whether  the  discoverer  of  a  river  in  an 
undiscovered  country  is  entitled  to  its  wbde 
valley,  but  whether  in  a  country  actually  ^s- 
covered,  a  man  who  enters  a  river  previously 
known,  does  thereby  obtain  for  his  country  a 
title  to  its  valley  f  That  is  a  question  which 
has  not  yet  been  discussed,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  the  grounds  that  would  be  taken  iq>- 
on  it. 

It  has  been  put  forth  to  us  by  our  British 
opponents  that  Gray  was  a  private  adventurer ; 
that  he  communicated  to  his  Government  noth- 
ing of  his  discovery,  nor  claimed  any  thine  for 
himself  on  account  of  it ;  in  fact,  it  renuoned 
long  unknown  that  he  had  ever  been  then. 
All  he  did  was  to  solve  the  doubt  whether  the 
river  could  be  entered,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute  whether  there  was  a  river  there  or  not 
But  Gray  having  communicated  nothing  to  the 
American  Government,  and  the  Govenmient 
having  set  up  no  claim  from  his  discovery,  then 
came  up  tiie  question  how  far  we  derived  any 
title  from  the  fact  of  hia  having  entered  the 
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river  ?  This  is  a  qaestion  which  stands  in  the 
waj  of  onr  claim,  as  resting  on  general  princi- 
ples. The  British  say  it  constitutes  an  excep- 
tion which  takes  this  case  out  of  the  general 
principle. 

Bot  then,  it  is  said,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
the  river  on  the  ground  of  the  discovery  of 
Lewis  and  Clark.  But  here  the  question 
arises,  Were  Lewis  and  Olark  sent  into  that 
coontrj  to  make  discoveries?  Bid  they  go 
there  to  take  possession  of  the  country  ?  Did 
they,  as  has  been  alleged,  go  down  the  river  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  and 
take  possession  of  the  Columbia  valley  under 
the  treaty  ?  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  had  been 
planned  before  we  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  sent  to  execute 
the  Louisiana  treaty,  when  the  instructions 
under  which  they  acted  were  given  to  them 
before  that  treaty  was  known. 

There  is  another  thing  which  throws  doubt 
on  this  part  of  our  claim,  and  which  we  should 
carefully  and  thoroughly  examine,  before  we 
take  steps  that  may  plunge  the  nation  into  war. 
I  have  seen  a  fact  stated  in  a  book,  written  ap- 
parently with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  sound- 
ness of  our  title,  by  a  Mr.  Robertson,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  do  not  personally  know,  but  who, 
as  I  understand,  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  written 
in  a  spirit  which  abundantly  exempts  him  from 
all  imputation  of  partiality  to  Great  Britain. 
The  writer  does  not  give  his  authority,  but  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  exploration  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  that  the  object  of  their  expedition  was 
not  to  make  discoveries,  but  that  it  was  purely 
commercial — for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade 
west  of  onr  possessions,  and  that  they  applied 
to  Spain,  England  and  Russia  for  passports,  and 
actually  obtamed  them.  The  passage  does  not 
profess,  indeed,  to  be  a  literal  quotation — that 
IS,  it  had  not  the  usual  marks  of  quotation,  but 
is  introduced  as  a  transcript  from  the  instruc- 
tions given,  and  that  at  a  time  before  we  got 
Lonlsuna.  If  this  be  so,  it  entirely  repudiates 
so  much  of  our  ground  of  title  as  rests  upon  the 
exploration  of  tiie  Columbia  River  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  I  do  not  say  that  such  is  the  fact : 
all  I  say  is,  that  this  is  a  grave  subject  for  discus- 
sion. We  may  be  able  to  answer  the  diflSculty. 
We  may  say  that,  though  these  instructions 
were  given  before  we  had  the  knowledge  of  the 
LoaiMana  treaty,  yet  that  the  exploration  is 
valid  under  that  treaty.  I  hope  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  so ;  but  without  a  fuller  investigation 
I  am  not  prepared  to  rush  to  arms,  and  defend 
onr  title  as  so  clear  and  unquestionable  as  to 
set  all  doubt  at  defiance.  I  will  not  do  any 
such  thing.  I  choose  that  those  who  are  in- 
tmsted  witb  the  duty  of  conducting  our  foreign 
relations  shall  first  remove  these  dU9lculties  out 
of  onr  way,  before  they  call  on  me  to  take  a 
decided  step  which  may  lead  to  war. 

Our  next  ground  of  daim  rests  on  the  pur- 
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chase  of  Louisiana.  This  is  the  best  of  the 
whole,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  ground  of 
title  may  yet  prevail,  provided  tiie  negotiations 
are  conducted  as  they  should  be.  The  bounds 
of  Louisiana  on  the  north  and  on  the  west  have 
always  been  matters  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  - 
If  it  be  true  that  Louisiana  extends  to  the 
ocean,  then  the  country  on  the  coast  is  clearly 
ours,  and  our  title  to  it  is  good.  These  are 
strong  arguments  upon  our  side  which  have 
not  been  used  by  our  diplomatists.  It  is  said 
that  by  the  treaty  of  1763  Great  Britain  relin- 
quished to  France  all  her  claims  west  of  tiie 
Mississippi;  but  claims  to  what?  Claims  to 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Pacific;  or 
only  so  £eu*  as  the  line  of  the  French  possessions  ? 
Here  is  another  question  which  may  g^ve  rise 
to  discussion.  Our  claim,  therefore,  even  under 
the  Louisiana  treaty,  is  not,  in  my  view,  so 
perfectly  clear  and  unquestionable  as  to  justify 
us  in  ^ing  to  war  for  it,  till  all  other  possible 
expedients  shall  have  failed^very  one  of 
themu  We  must  try  to  obtain  it  peaceably,  if 
that  be  possible ;  but  if^  after  all  our  efforts, 
we  cannot  do  this,tiien  comes  the  question, 
What  shall  be  our  next  step  ? 

But  now  comes  in  the  title  most  relied  upon 
by  those  who  go  up  to  54^  40' ;  and  that  is, 
the  titie  under  the  Florida  treaty,  in  which 
were  ceded  to  us  all  the  rishts  of  Spain  north  of 
latitude  42°.  This  is  held  by  some  gentlemen  to 
be  a  claim  so  obvious,  so  dear,  so  unquestion- 
able, so  far  beyond  every  thing  like  honest 
doubt  or  hesitation,  that  we  ought  forthwith 
to  fly  to  arms  and  enforce  its  acknowledgment. 
But  let  us  look  at  it.  What  is  this  tide  ?  If 
it  be  so  perfectiy  clear,  so  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  thing  that  can  possibly  shake  it,  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  those  eminent  men  to  whom 
our  negotiation  has  been  intrusted,  whose  deeds 
adorn  the  pages  of  our  history,  and  whose 
charactej:s  elevate  the  American  name,  must 
have  been  all  utterly  false  to  their  trust ;  be- 
cause, in  view  of  a  right  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun,  they  have  been  ready  to  compromise  those 
rights,  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  the  territory, 
and,  in  the  language  of  some  very  emphatic 
gentlemen,  "  to  dismember  the  Union."  Can 
this  be  possible  ?  The  very  fact  would  seem, 
in  my  view,  to  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  throw  a 
strong  doubt  over  our  right  to  any  thing  beyond 
the  latitude  of  49^.  By  exhibiting  such  an 
extraordinary  confidence  in  this  ground  of  titie. 
and  by  being  ready  to  go  to  war  in  support  of 
it,  we  do  seem  to  cast  an  imputation  on  the  in- 
telligence or  the  integrity,  not  only  of  those 
negotiators,  but  all  the  Congresses  since  their 
time.  I  ask,  then,  what  is  this  title  of  Spain 
north  of  the  latitude  of  49^  ?  What  is  the  lan- 
^age  of  the  treaty?  The  treaty  was  entered 
into  that  we  might  get  Floridly  that  only  was 
the  original  object  of  it ;  for  we  had  no  disputes 
with  Spain  about  the  north-west  coast.  But 
we  put  into  the  treaty  an  article  by  which 
Spain  relinquished  to  us  all  her  **  rights,  claims, 
and  pretensions  "  to  the  country  on  the  coast 
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of  the  Pacific  north  of  latitude  42**.  Now, 
mark  the  difference  in  the  language  applied  to 
Florida  and  the  north-west  coast.  Spain  cedes 
to  us  Florida  out  and  out.  She  gives  us  a  per- 
fect title ;  she  talks  nothing  about  ceding  rights 
and  claims,  but  she  makes  to  us  a  warranty 
deed;  but  when  she  comes  to  speak  of  her 
lands  on  the  Pacific,  then  she  cedes  to  us  all 
her  "  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions."  If  she 
had  stopped  at  the  word  "  rights,"  it  would 
have  meant  something ;  but  the  word  "  claims  " 
weakens  the  meaning.  She  calls  her  rights 
"  claims  "  only ;  and  then,  just  as  if  her  claims 
were  good  for  nothing,  she  speaks  of  them  as 
mere  "  pretensions."  If  by  the  deed  we  get  noth- 
ing better  than  mere  claims  and  pretensions, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  we  can  say  that 
our  title  is  clear  and  unquestionable. 

In  our  pleading  with  Great  Britain,  we  take 
on  ourselves  to  make  out  for  Spain  an  undeni- 
able title  on  the  north-west  coast  up  to  54"  40', 
and  further  north  than  that.  WeU,  before  we 
can  make  good  her  title,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  discussion  of  prior  discoveries  and  all  that. 
I  grant  Spain  had  the  prior  discovery.  Great 
Britain  herself  does  not  deny  this.  She  admits 
to  Spain  the  general  discovery,  but  denies  to 
her  the  minute  investigation  of  the  particular 
features  of  the  country.    But  we  stand  on  the 

general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  a 
iscoverer  is  under  all  circumstances  entitled 
to  all  he  discovers  until  he  meets  another  who 
has  a  better  title.  Omitting  settlement  and 
possession,  we  go  on  mere  discovery,  and  on 
that  ground  mamtain  our  title  against  posses- 
sion, settlement,  occupancy,  and  every  thing 
else.  This  is  cliuming  a  great  deal,  and,  for  one, 
I  doubt  whether  we  can  maintain  it.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  question  to  be  discussed.  We 
plant  ourselves  on  the  naked  general  principle, 
and  on  t^at  alone ;  Great  Britain  claims  against 
it  actual  possession  and  occupancy. 

But  there  remains  "a  more  serious  difficulty 
still.  Long  before  Gray  entered  the  Colum- 
bia— ^long  before  the  Louisiana  treaty,  or 
the  Spanish  cession  in  the  Florida  treaty — ^this 
matter  of  the  right  of  nations  to  territory  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  had  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  and  controversy,  and  had  well-nigh 
led  to  war ;  and  it  was  then  settled  in  a  manner 
which  we  cannot  disturb.  And  we  have  avoid- 
ed ttie  question.  We  first  impute  to  Great 
Britain  uie  assertion  of  claims  and  rights  which 
she  does  not  assert,  and,  when  we  upset  these, 
we  think  we  have  established  our  title.  We 
speak  of  her  as  claiming  exclusive  title  and 
jurisdiction  on  the  north-west  coast ;  we  upset 
that  claim,  and  then  we  suppose  we  have  estab- 
lished our  own  claim  beyond  all  question. 
Great  Britain  has  never,  to  this  hour,  set  up  a 
claim  to  exclusive  sovereignty,  title,  or  jurisdic- 
tion on  that  coast ;  on  the  contrary,  she  dis- 
claims and  denies  it.  She  says  to  Spain  that 
Spain  has  no  exclusive  title  or  jurisdiction 
there ;  and  she  says  just  the  same  to  us.  Not 
ihat  she  has  any'  herself,  but  that  no  power 


whatever  has  it ;  but  that  the  country  is  open 
to  all  the  world.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  did  not  make  quite  so  great  a 
discovery  as  he  thought  he  did.  He  brought 
us  a  document  to  show  that  Great  Britain  dis- 
claims the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  country. 
It  was  very  good  proof  of  that ;  but  if  be  had 
asked  any  British  negotiator,  he  would  at  once 
have  told  him  the  same  thing.  She  claims  the 
use  of  the  country  for  her  subjects.  She  says 
to  us,  and  to  aU  other  nations,  **  While  I  do  not 
claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  country, 
neither  shall  you ;  I  demand  the  free  use  of  it 
for  my  subjects ;  you  may  have  the  same  far 
your  citizens ;  so  may  aU  others." 

I  was  surprised  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  bix,)  who  discussed  the  question  of 
title  with  so  much  accuracy  and  general  fair- 
ness, denied  that  Great  Britfun  had  any  rights 
in  the  country  because  Vancouver  said  that  he 
was  not  making  discoveries  for  the  exdusive 
benefit  of  England,  but  for  that  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  Spain  included.  He  sidd  this  in 
1793.  Because  of  this,  he  denies  that  Britain 
has  any  rights  there  at  all.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  argue.  We  are  not  to  impute  to  her 
setting  up  what  she  disclaims  and  denies,  be- 
cause we  can  demolish  it  if  she  did.  We  must 
meet  her  claims  as  she  presents  them.  What  is 
her  claim  ?  When  we  claim  exclusive  jurifldio- 
tion  and  title  she  denies  our  right  to  do  it ;  but 
she  does  not  say  that  she  has  it  more  than  we. 
But  she  says  this :  "  I  have  rights  there  which 
your  claim  of  exclusive  sovereignty  will  de- 
stroy." It  is  a  curious  fact  that  none  of  all  our 
negotiators  have  asked  her,  "What  are  your 
rights  on  that  coast?"  That  is  a  question 
which  never  has  been  asked ;  but  we  went  at 
once  into  our  title  to  exclusive  sovereignty, 
because  that  would  cover  the  whole.  The 
rights  she  claims  there  are  the  rights  of  trade 
and  settlement  for  her  subjects,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  settlements  of  others.  Thoee 
are  her  rights ;  and  we  are  to  discuss  them  and 
dispose  of  them  before  we  can  say  that  our  title 
is  "clear  and  unquestionable."  That  is  her 
clidm.  How  did  she  set  it?  You  know  when 
we  have  claimed  under  Spain  we  have  |9one 
into  her  rights  by  discovery.  But  Great  Brit- 
ain says  that  she,  too,  made  discoveries  there. 
And  thus  she  adds :  "  If  this  question  of  title 
was  to  be  settled  on  grounds  of  mere  discovery, 
then  we  should  set  up  such  and  such  facts." 
But  she  has  never  asserted  that  she  acquired  a 
title  to  the  country  by  discovery.  Never.  She 
has  adduced  her  discoveries  only  to  refute  our 
claims  under  Spain.  She  never  has  datmed 
exclusive  rights  in  any  part  of  the  territory. 
She  claims  the  rights  of  commerce  and  trade 
there  in  common  with  all  the  world,  and  of 
settlement  where  prior  settlement  has  not  been 
made. 

But  it  is  said  that  she  claims  this  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Nootka  Sound,  and  that  that  con- 
vention was  of  a  character  that  cansed  it  to  be 
terminated  by  the  subsequent  war  of  1796. 
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The  Nootka  Sound  convention  grew  out  of 
certain  rights  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
which  existed  long  prior  to  the  formation  of 
that  convention.  Gentlemen  had  talked  ahout 
certain  concessions  on  the  part  of  Spain,  certain 
benefits  which  had  been  conceded  to  England 
in  the  Nootka  Sound  convention ;  but  it  would 
be  remembered  that  that  convention  was  ended 
by  the  war  of  1796.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Bbbese)  said,  the  other  day, 
that  there  was  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  terms  upon  which  that  convention 
was  formed;  and  how  did  he  understand  it? 
That  there  were  privileges  and  rights  conceded 
by  Spain  in  that  convention — a  convention 
which  was  terminated  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war?  According  to  his  construction  of 
that  treaty,  it  went  upon-  the  principle  that 
Spain  did  not  possess  sovereign  rights  within 
the  country,  although  that  was  what  Spain 
asserted ;  and  that  assertion  was  very  nearly 
the  occasion  of  producing  a  war. 

Now,  let  us  look  (continued  Mr.  E.)  at  the 
history  of  events.  Several  English  vessels  were 
captured  by  Spanish  authorities ;  and  yet  we 
find  that  Spain  is  the  complaining  party.  She 
demanded  satisfaction  for  the  intrusion  com- 
mitted by  British  subjects  upon  what  e^e 
claimed  to  be  her  soil.  What  said  England? 
England  was  in  a  ferment.  All  parties  were 
indignant  at  the  loss  of  her  vessels,  and  the 
capture  of  her  crews.  The  Viceroy,  who  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  gave  up  the  vessels, 
and  made  reparation  for  their  seizure.  Why 
was  not  England  satisfied?  What  further 
ground  of  complaint  had  she?  En^and  was 
not  satisfied  because  Spain  set  up  a  claim  to 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  territory.  All 
parties  in  England  were  united  in  opposition 
to  these  claims  on  the  part  of  Spain.  They 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  them,  and  they 
were  excessively  in^nant  at  the  commission 
of  what  they  considered  a  gross  outrage  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  British  subjects. 
It  is  not  enough,  said  they,  that  you  release  our 
men ;  you  must  make  atonement  for  violated 
honor ;  you  must  make  atonement  for  the  insult 
which  you  have  ofifered  to  the  British  flag. 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  England  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the 
convention  of  Nootka  Sound.  My  own  reading 
of  the  convention  is,  that  concessions  were 
mutual.  The  subjects  of  both  powers  were, 
xmder  it,  entitled  to  certain  rights ;  no  greater 
privileges  were  granted  by  England  to  Spain 
than  were  granted  by  Spain  to  England.  So 
much  for  the  stipulations  of  the  convention. 
Now,  looking  at  tne  preamble,  what  do  we  find 
to  be  the  principle  upon  which  that  convention 
was  founded  ?    The  preamble  set  forth : 


CI 


Their  Britannic  and  Gatbolio  Migesties,  being 
desirous  of  terminating,  by  a  speedy  and  solid 
agreement,  the  differences  which  have  lately  arisen 
between  the  two  crowns,  have  adjudged  that  the 
best  way  of  attaining  this  salutary  object  would  be 
that  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  which,  setting 


aside  all  retrospective  discussion  of  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  should  fix  their  re- 
spective situation  for  the  future  on  abasia  conform- 
able to  their  true  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  mutual 
desire  with  which  their  said  Mtgesties  are  animated, 
of  establishing  with  each  other,  in  every  thing  and 
in  all  places,  the  most  perfect  friendship,  harmony, 
and  good  correspondence." 

That  is  to  say,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  mnta- 
ally  agreed  not  to  set  up  any  claim  derived  from 
any  prior  right,  but  waiving  all  prior  consid- 
erations, they  provided  merely  for  theguidance 
of  the  two  parties  for  the  future.  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  parties  at  that  time? 
Spain  asserting  her  sovereignty,  yet  entering 
into  a  treaty  by  which  she  repudiated  her  claim 
of  sovereignty.  Well  might  Vancouver  say, 
in  1768, 1  make  no  discoveries  exclusively  for 
England,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  aU  the 
world — for  Spain  among  the  rest.  That  waa 
the  principle.  Well,  how  was  the  convention 
of  Nootka  Sound  treated  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  Opposition  of  the  day  complained 
of  the  British  Minister  because  he  had  not  got 
enough  of  concession.  How  did  he  defend 
himself?  He  said,  What  were  we  going  to  war 
about  ?  Spain  has  set  up  a  claim  to  exdusive 
sovereignty,  and  she  now  admits  us  to  eoual 
participation,  repudiating  and  abandoning  ner 
claim  to  exclusive  sovereignty,  leaving  the 
country  open  for  the  occupation  of  all  nations. 
What  more,  then,  do  we  require  in  the  way  of 
concession?  We  have  established  the  great 
principle,  that  the  north-west  coast  is  open  to 
all  the  world.  Well,  when  we  bring  up  the  old 
Spanish  title.  Great  Britain  meets  it  by  pro- 
ducing this  convention,  and  the  point  to  be  ex- 
amined is  the  principle  upon  which  that  con- 
vention was  founded. 

K  Spain  had  exclusive  rights,  she  abandoned 
them;  and  this  she  did  before  our  title  waa 
made.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  if  Spain,  having 
struck  her  fiag  in  1795,  having  left  the  ground 
and  never  appeared  there  since,  our  title,  de- 
rived from  such  a  source,  can  be  pronounced 
to  be  a  perfect  title,  an  indisputable  title,  a  title 
that  would  justify  us  in  going  to  war  to  estab- 
lish it  ?  This  is  the  view  of  the  question  which 
I  want  gentlemen  to  take.  England  claimed 
long  before  the  formation  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention,  and  her  claim  was  rec4M;nized  by 
that  convention.  She  sent  her  first  discoverer 
to  the  unoccupied  shores  of  the  Pacific  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession;  and  she  main- 
tains, upon  principles  of  international  law,  that 
such  is  the  character  of  the  claim  which  she 
asserts  that  it  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  any 
other  in  existence.  This  is  a  matter  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who 
suppose  that  our  title  is  perfectly  clear.  Let 
not  gentlemen  content  themselves  with  imput- 
ing to  Great  Britain  the  desire  of  setting  up  a 
fictitious  claim;  let  them  not  content  them- 
selves with  assuming  ours  to  be  admitted,  when, 
to  say  tiie  least,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  im- 
peached by  the  abandonment  of  the  country  by 
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those  from  whom  we  claim  to  have  derived 
our  title. 

It  was  asserted  hj  our  negotiators,  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  conventioR,  that 
the  country  was  open  for  settlement  hy  all 
nations  of  the  world.  When  Russia  asserted 
her  claim,  we  repelled  that  claim,  and  took  the 
ground  that  the  principle  which  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  estahlished  was,  that  there 
was  no  exclusive  right  on  her  part.  And  so, 
in  regard  to  settlement,  to  which  gentlemen 
attach  great  importance,  a  temporary  and 
sparse  settlement,  what  did  we  say  to  Russia  ? 
We  assumed  it  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
no  European  nation  had  made  any  permanent 
settlement  until  after  the  last  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Oook.  We  started  with  this  idea,  and 
maintained  with  it,  our  title  against  Russia. 
How  did  we  treat  the  title  of  Spain  ?  We 
treated  it  with  entire  disrespect.  We  were 
ready  to  agree,  and  did  agree  with  Russia,  that 
Spain  had  no  exclusive  right ;  that  the  north- 
west coast  was  open  for  the  occupation  of  all  the 
world,  and,  being  open  to  all  nations,  we  were 
ready  to  ratity  certain  rights  between  Russia 
and  ourselves.  We  ceded  nothing  to  Russia ; 
she  ceded  nothing  to  us.  But  we  agreed  with 
her  that  we  would  not  settle  north  of  64°  40', 
and  she  agreed  that  she  would  form  no  settle- 
ments south  of  that  line,  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple that  title  was  to  be  acquired  by  settle- 
ment. 

Great  Britain  does  not  deny  that  we  may 
acquire  a  good  title  by  settlement ;  and  after 
the  abandonment  by  Spain  of  the  country  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  we  having  in  the 
mean  time  done  no  more  towards  perfecting  a 
title  to  the  portion  of  territory  which  is  chiefly 
in  question  than  has  been  done  by  others,  gen- 
tlemen now  say  that  our  title  derived  from 
Spain  is  a  good  and  valid  title,  and  that  we 
must  go  to  war  and  fight  all  the  world  in  sup- 
port of  that  title.  It  is,  it  appears  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  exceedingly  rash.  It  is  a  hasty 
and  unadvised  conclusion.  Our  title  beyond 
the  latitude  of  forty-nine  I  will  not  say  is  abso- 
lutely a  conclusive  title;  I  think  there  are 
doubts,  the  more  especially  when  we  consider 
that  when  we  acquired  that  title  from  Spain 
there  were  existing  incumbrances.  The  ques- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  not 
merely  about  the  capture  of  a  ship  or  two ;  it 
was  the  first  practical  assertion  of  a  right  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  was 
prompt  to  meet  it,  and  that  right  was  never 
re-asserted.  Are  we  willing,  then,  to  go  for- 
ward and  assert  a  right  which  Spain  herself 
relinquished?  Are  we  prepared  to  fight  for 
such  a  claim  ?  But  I  have  occupied  more  time 
than  I  intended  upon  this  point,  and  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  other  branches  of  the  subject. 

By  the  Kootka  Sound  convention  itself,  it  is 
gaid  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  make  settle- 
ments south  of  Nootka  Sound,  or  rather,  south 
of  any  existing  settlement  of  Spain.  My  first 
answer  to  this  is,  suppose  Great  Britain  had  no 


right  to  make  settlements  there,  how  does  that 
carry  us  up  to  64''  40',  Nootka  Sound  being  but 
little  above  49''  ?  I  think  that  gentlemen  will 
be  a  good  deal  troubled  to  demonstrate  that  our 
right  is  extended  by  the  negation  of  the  rights 
of  Great  Britain.  Before  we  proceed  to  a^ert 
our  exclusive  title  and  to  fight  for  it,  I  would 
deshre  to  see  this  difficulty  removed.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Bbsese)  endeavored  to 
demonstrate,  that  upon  principles  which  Great 
Britain  herself  established,  she  has  no  right ; 
that  she  is  by  those  principles  cut  off  from  all 
right.  The  first  of  tnese  principles  is  the  grant 
made  to  Virginia.  By  this  grant,  the  Senator 
maintains  that  she  is  now  estopped  from  claim- 
ing any  right.  Why,  Great  Britain  made  this 
grant  to  her  own  subjects.  She  gave  them 
territory  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  bat 
instead  of  this  being  any  waiver  c^  her  rights  it 
is  the  venr  strongest  evidence  in  her  fi&vor. 

Does  the  Senator  suppose  that  when  she 
grants  a  title  to  her  subjects  she  surrenders  her 
jurisdiction?  Does  he  suppose  that  she  ia 
thereby  estopped  from  setting  up  any  daim ; 
that  because  she  recognized  the  independence 
of  a  part  of  her  colony  she  is  estopped  from 
asserting  her  claim  to  the  reminder  ?  If  Spain 
had  done  on  the  Pacific  coast  what  Great 
Britain  did  on  the  Atlantic — ^if  she  had  founded 
colonies  and  perfected  her  title  by  complete 
occupation,  the  case  would  be  very  dififerent. 
But  this  she  never  did.  We  had  a  difficolty 
with  Spain,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  1796 ;  that  was  a  treaty  establishing  limitSi 
but  it  was  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Ht8Bl»- 
sippi ;  and  this  being  so,  what  becomes  of  our 
title  derived  from  Spain  to  territory  lyin^  west- 
ward of  that  river?  Is  a  grant  applying  to 
territory  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  be  conclusive  of  a  right  upon  the  other 
side? 

Mr.  %.  here  gave  way  to  a  motion  for  ad- 
journment, 

And  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUBB  OF  RSPBESENTATIVBa 

MoNDAYJ  March  9. 

7^  Maduon  Papen^ 

Mr.  Dbomooolb,  by  leave,  from  the  Sdeet 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  the  purchase  and  publi- 
cation of  the  writings  of  James  Madison,  late 
President  of  the  United  States^  presented  the 
following  report  and  bill : 


The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
pediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  purchase  and 
publication  of  the  writings  of  James  Madison,  Ute 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  heretofore  pub- 
lished, beg  leave  to  report,  in  part,  that  they  have 
made  inquiry  respecting  the  manuscript  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  resolution  of  the  House.  They 
find  that  these  papers  are  in  possession  of  his  ren- 
erable  widow,  to  whom  they  were  bequeathed,  and 
who,  thus  possessing  the  property  in  them,  faaa 
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alone  the  right  to  dispose  of  them.  It  is  her  wish 
to  dispose  of  them  for  a  fair  consideration,  and  she 
ezpressep  the  desire  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  become  the  purchaser.  The  commit- 
tee cannot  forbear  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  it 
is  a  natural  and  commendable  desire,  considering 
the  agency  which  Mr.  Madison  had  in  the  formation 
of  the  constitution  which  binds  together  these 
States  into  one  great  and  powerful  confederacy ; 
and  considering,  also,  the  public  relation  which  for 
60  long  a  time  he  sustained  to  the  Government  of 
^his  Union.  This  bequest  can  alone  become  ad- 
Tantageous,  and  thereby  fulfil  the  affectionate  pur- 
pose of  the  testator,  by  a  sale  of  these  papers. 

Looking  at  the  spotless  character  and  eminent 
abilities  of  the  author — ^viewing  his  disinterested 
patriotism  and  constant  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country — regarding  his  useful  public  labors 
and  the  favorable  opportunities  enjoyed  by  him  to 
acquire  and  impart  information,  by  reason  of  the 
conspicuous  and  important  stations  which  he  oc- 
cupied— ^it  would  seem  unavoidable  that  the  high- 
est interest  should  be  excited  in  reference  to  all 
his  productions,  and  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  general  community  for 
their  publication.  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  be  gratified,  and  that 
such  publication  would  be  extensively  useful,  your 
committee  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  pur- 
chase in  the  most  decided  terms,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose have  herewith  reported  a  bill. 

It  IS  deemed  useless  to  raise  and  discuss  the 
question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  such 
purchase.  Congress  has  established  a  library,  and 
has  procured  on  its  account  works  both  printed 
and  in  manuscript.    The  question  is  at  rest. 

Tour  committee  append  to  this  report  a  memo- 
randum furnished  them,  exhibiting  the  character 
and  arrangement  of  these  writings,  remarking  that, 
should  Congress  make  the  purchase  and  direct  the 
publication,  the  order  of  arrangement  may  be 
changed  if  deemed  advisable,  and  such  publication 
may  embrace  the  whole  or  selections.  The  entire 
writings,  however,  will  be  included  in  the  purchase 
delivered  to  Congress,  or  to  such  agent  as  may  be 
directed  to  receive  and  preserve  them  until  the 
further  order  of  Congress,  and  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional right  thereto  conveyed.  Should  the 
purchase  be  made,  which  the  committee  earnestly 
recommend,  it  is  their  intention  hereafter  to  report 
on  the  subject  of  their  publication* 

Tour  committee  will  be  pardoned  for  making, 
in  this  place,  an  allusion  to  a  suggestion  which  has 
reached  them,  that  the  purchase  of  the  **  Madison 
Papers,^*  so  called,  was  intended  to  embrace  all  the 
unpublished  writings  of  Mr.  Madison.  To  show  the 
utter  fallacy  of  such  a  notion,  to  make  manifest  so 
entire  a  mistake,  the  committee  respectMly  refer 
the  House  to  the  correspondence  and  other  matter 
prefixed  to  the  "  Madison  Papers ;"  and  they  will  be 
excused  for  inserting  in  this  report  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Mrs.  Madison  herself  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dated  November  15,  1836. 

*'  However  prevailing  the  restraint  which  veiled, 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  Madison,  this  record  of  the 
creation  of  our  constitution,  the  grave  which  has 
closed  over  all  those  who  participated  in  its  forma- 
tion, has  separated  their  acts  from  all  that  is  per- 
sonal to  him  or  them.  His  anxiety  for  their  early 
publicity  after  this  was  removed,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  having  them  transcribed  and  revised  by 


himself;  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  known  wishes 
of  his  illustrious  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
other  distinguished  patriots,  the  important  light 
they  would  shed  for  present  as  well  as  future 
usefulness,  besides  my  desire  to  fulfil  the  pecuniary 
obligations  imposed  by  his  will,  urged  their  appear- 
ance without  awaiting  the  preparation  of  his  other 
writings." 

Congress,  by  the  purchase  and  publication,  will 
secure  for  the  public  library,  and  thereby  for  the 
information  and  benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  the 
valuable  writings  of  one  of  its  most  useful,  virtu- 
ous, and  distinguished  statesmen ;  and,  in  perform^ 
ing  this  act  of  acceptable  service  to  the  country, 
wUl  have  the  consoling  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
consequent  thereon,  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  one 
of  the  most  excellent,  most  esteemed,  and  most 
deserving  of  American  ladies,  has  become  available 
and  profitable  to  her,  and  will  be  thus  made  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  comfort  of  her  declining 
years.  Nor  need  any  apprehension  be  entertained 
that,  by  the  purchase  and  publication,  there  will  be 
recorded  a  precedent  for  dangerous  example.  What 
other  departed  statesman  ever  vindicated  principles 
with  such  signal  ability — ever  administered  the  Gov- 
ernment with  so  much  purity  and  success  amidst 
the  most  trying  scenes— conducting  his  country 
safely  and  gloriously  through  the  perils  of  a  war 
waged  in  defence  of  national  rights  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  national  honor,  and  yet  throughout 
manifesting  an  invincible  firmness,  blended  with 
mildness  of  character,  and  a  remarkable  exemption 
from  the  bitter  asperities  of  mere  party  feelings  ? 

Mr.  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
convention  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  which  com- 
menced its  session  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg  on 
the  6th  dav  of  May,  1776.  On  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  he  united  in  the  adoption  of  that 
strong  patriotic  preamble  and  resolution  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  motion  in  the  Continental 
Congress  for  the  general  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. On  the  same  day  he  united  in  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  appointment  oC  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  a  plan  of  Government 
for  the  colony.  On  the  12th  June,  1776,  he  united  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
colony  of  Yir^nia ;  and,  on  the  29th  following  of 
the  same  month,  gave  his  support  to  the  plan  of 
Government,  whereby  the  colony  of  Virginia  be- 
came a  free,  separate,  and  independent  State.  So 
that  Mr.  Madison,  at  a  very  early  age,  participated 
in  the  formation  of  the  first  written  systematic 
constitution,  voluntarily  adopted  by  a  free  people, 
ever  exhibited  to  the  world.  He  participated,  also, 
and  more  largely,  too,  than  any  other  member,  in 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  which  created 
this  Confederacy,  which  assembles  together  the 
Representatives  of  all  the  States  and  all  the  people 
of  this  vast  Union,  and  confers  on  Congress  all  the 
powers  and  authority  it  possesses.  He  administered 
the  Government,  under  the  constitution,  wisely, 
purely,  and  successfully.  It  was  his  happiness,  dur- 
ing bis  Administration,  to  behold  our  victorious 
banners,  and  to  contemplate  the  triumph  of  our 
arms.  It  was  his  satisfaction  to  know  that  our 
rights  and  our  honor  had  become  objects  of  respect, 
as  before  they  had  been  of  insult.  It  was  his  en- 
viable lot  to  live  to  an  old  age,  universally  admired 
and  respected  by  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  pa- 
triotic.   At  the  period  of  his  decease  he  was  the 
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last  of  the  framertf  of  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
recount  the  long  and  arduous  public  services  of  Mr. 
Madison;  but  it  is  deemed  not  inappropriate  to 
allude  to  a  few  prominent  incidents  in  his  life. 
And  when  his  countrymen  may  hare  the  good 
fortune  to  "  look  upon  his  like  again,"  then,  indeed, 
the  purchase  by  Congress  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Madison  may  not  only  be  quoted  as  a  precedent, 
but,  as  such,  may  be  safely  and  profitably  followed. 

£e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Repre- 
sentaiive9  of  the  united  States  of  America  in  Uon- 
grese  assembled.  That  there  be  paid  to  D.  P.  Madi- 
son, widow  of  the  late  James  Madison,  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purchase 
of  all  the  unpublished  manuscript  papers  of  her 
husband  in  her  possession,  upon  her  delivering  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  conveying  title 
thereto  to  the  United  States,  and  describing  the  said 
papers  in  the  conveyance  made. 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice  by  its  title, 
was  referred  to  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


IN  SENATE. 

TuBSDAT,  March  10. 
Oregon, 

ULt,  Evans  resmned  his  remarks,  and  after 
briefly  recapitulating  the  coarse  of  his  argu- 
ment yestenlay,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

I  think  that  these  extreme  claims  which  can- 
not be  well  maintained,  or  have  not  been  clearly 
established,  if  insisted  upon,  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  claim  to  that  portion  of 
the  territory  to  which  we  have  a  good  title.  If 
we  thus  intermingle  the  good  and  the  bad, 
claiming  that  the  one  is  as  strong  as  the  other, 
the  necessary  effect  must  be  to  weaken,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  our  title  to  that  portion 
of  the  territory  to  which  we  have  a  valid  claim. 
I  think  the  attention  of  the  Government  should 
have  been  most  directed  to  the  title  obtained  by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana.  If  it  had  not  been 
run  or  driven  off  into  the  assertion  that  we 
had  as  good  a  rieht  to  the  extreme  limits  which 
we  claim,  it  wouM  have  been  much  more  politic. 
I  think  we  have  a  title  by  the  cession  of 
Louisiana,  connected  with  the  other  public 
transactions  already  adverted  to,  upon  which 
we  can  stand  fairly  before  the  world  in  the 
assertion  of  our  claim  to  forty-nine  degrees. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Cass,)  a  while  ago,  as  I  understood  him  in  some 
of  the  incidental  discussions  which  came  up 
here,  said  he  did  not  see  why  the  parallel  of 
49°  should  be  selected — ^tbatit  was  an  arbitrary 
line,  and  we  might  as  well  agree  upon  any 
other — that  it  was  connected  Tdth  nothmg,  and 
had  nothing  to  recommend  its  adoption.  I  do 
not  so  understand  it  at  all.  The  parallel  of  49° 
was  an  early  established  boundary  between  the 
British,  Frendi,  and  Spanish  possessions  on 


this  continent.  It  was  no  arbitrary  line.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  negotiated,  I  think,  in 
1714,  it  was  agreed  that  the  commissaries— «s 
they  were  then  called;  conmussioners  is  the 
term  now — should  establish  a  boundary  line 
between  the  French  and  English  possessions^ 
and  the  49th  parallel  was  the  line  chosen. 

After  we  obtained  Louisiana,  we  contended 
that  this  parallel  of  49°  was  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Louisiana,  and  we  claimed  by  it  as  such. 
Discussions  arose  between  us  and  England  on 
that  point:  and  it  so  happened,  that  twelve 
days  before  the  treaty  for  Louisiana  was  signed, 
when  it  was  unknown  to  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  London  that  any  such  treaty  had  been 
made,  we  agreed  on  a  convention  with  England 
fixing  limits  between  us  and  her  Americsn 
possessions.    By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783, 
our  northern  boundary  line  was  to  run  from 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
(which  was  then  supposed  to  be  exactly  nnder 
the  parallel  of  40°,  but  was  subsequentlv  foond 
to  be  about  87'  further  north)  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  Biver.    It  was  supposed  by  those 
who  drew  up  the  treaty,  that  such  a  line  wonld 
strike  the  Mississippi ;  but  on  actual  survey  of 
the  country,  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
head-waters  of  that  great  river  extended  so  in 
north.    What  was  the  consequence?    Great 
Britain  said,  as  the  treaty  required  the  Hne  to 
run  *'*'  to  the  Mississippi,'^  in  order  to  fulfil  its 
conditions,  the  line  must  start  at  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  run  in  the  nearest  practicable 
direction  to  the  waters  of  that  river  furthest 
north.    To  this  all  agreed.    Accordingly,  the 
6th  article  of  our  treaty  stipulated  for  a  line, 
not  running  on  the  latitude  of  49°,  but  diTerg- 
ing  to  the  south  from  it  till  it  struck  the  north- 
ernmost branch  of  the  AUssissippL    This  was 
twelve  days  before  we  got  our  title  to  Lonisi- 
ana.    The  British  treaty  coming  before  the 
Senate,  the  question  was,  whether  it  should  be 
ratified  ?    It  would  cut  us  off  from  the  hititade 
of  49°,  and  the  Senate  was  in  great  doubt  on 
the  subject.    Finally,  the  treaty  was  ratified 
with  the  exception  of  that  article.    The  ratifi- 
cations, however,  were  never  exchanged.    The 
year  after,  a  negotiation  was  entereci  into  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  then  in  England,  in 
which  he  said  to  the  British  negotiator,  ^^Tme, 
we  agreed  before  to  aline  south  of  49°,  becanse 
none  other  wonld  reach  the  Mississippi  Rirer ; 
but  since  then  we  have  got  the  title  to  Looip- 
ana,  which  extends  up  to  latitude  49°  as  its 
northern  boundary,  and  now  we  cannot  consent 
to  a  convention  on  the  former  basis ;  we  claim 
the  country  up  to  latitude  49°."    Adhering 
firmly  to  this  ground,  we  finally  obtained  it, 
and  drove  Great  Britain  back  to  49^,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  being  recog- 
nized as  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana. 

Now  comes  the  argument  that  Louisiana, 
while  on  the  north  is  extended  to  49",  on  the 
west  it  went  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  insists  that  it  does,  be- 
cause Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1789,  i^"- 
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linqaished  all  her  claims  to  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  She  claimed  aU  the 
conntrj  north  of  49°,  and  if  she  can  claim 
nothing  west  of  the  Mississippi,  so  she  can 
claim  nothing  south  of  49°.  We  may  put  this 
to  her  mider  the  treaty  of  1768,  we  may  hold 
her  to  her  own  agreement,  and  insist  that  she 
shall  not  go  either  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
south  of  ktitnde  49°.  There  lies  the  strength 
-of  our  title.  And  so  itshonldhe  argued;  if 
it  shall  he,  we  shall  see  what  she  has  to  answer 
to  our  argument. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  line  of  49**  was 
adopted,  and  why  we  ask  that  that  line,  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific,  shall  he  assumed  as  our 
bonndary.  After  we  obtained  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Jefferson  made  a  convention  with  England,  by 
which  the  latitude  of  49^  was  agreed  on  as  our 
northern  boundary,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Why  not  extend  the 
same  line  westward  to  the  ocean  ?  We  desired 
this  then ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  found  much  fault 
that  it  was  not  agreed  to.  The  matter  was 
finally  a^usted  by  the  Senate,  and  then  fell 
through.  In  every  negotiation  of  ours  after- 
wards in  1818,  in  1824,  and  in  1826,  we  always 
set  up  our  claim  under  the  Louisiana  treaty  to 
have  this  line  of  49^  extended  to  the  coast,  as 
our  northern  boundary ;  and  I  think  we  may 
maintain  our  right  to  it.  It  is  certainly  the 
strongest  claim  we  have ;  and  I  think  we  may 
stand  upon  it  before  the  world.  If  this  shall 
be  admitted  to  be  good,  we  do  not  want  any 
more.  Why  weaken  our  title  by  claiming 
more  than  we  can  fairly  establish  a  title  to  ? 

But,  to  go  to  some  other  matters  which  have 
been  drawn  into  this  discussion.  I  say  that 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  giving  this  notice — 
who  are  for  taking  this  prompt  and  decided 
measure — should  assign  some  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption.  Why  should  it  be  done  ? 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Bbn- 
TON,)  who  certainly  has  investigated  this  whole 
subject  more  closely  than  any  other  member 
of  tills  body,  if  not  more  than  any  other  citizen 
of  the  country — who  is  intimate  with  its  his- 
tory, and  the  strength  of  our  title  to  the  terri- 
tory— ^assigns  as  one  reason  for  giving  the  notice, 
that  what  it  seeks  to  terminate  ougnt  never  to 
have  been  entered  into ;  that  it  was  decidedly 
wrong,  and  therefore  should  be  put  an  end  to 
as  speedily  as  possible;  that  it  has  been  the 
source  of  much  evil  and  mischief^  which  he 
foresaw  at  the  time,  and  predicted,  as  I  believe 
he  did — no  doubt  of  that ;  and  that  subsequent 
events  have  fhlly  verified  his  predictions. 
Now,  whether  the  convention  was  originally 
right  or  wrong,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 
This  much  I  may  say,  that  it  is  not  always  wise 
to  undo  what  it  was  not  wise  to  do  at  the  time. 
We  are  to  see  where  we  are  to  be  left  when 
the  notice  diall  be  given.  When  that  measure 
is  taken  what  is  to  be  our  condition  ?  Is  it  to 
restore  us  to  a  better  position  than  that  which 
we  now  oooupy  t    Or  is  it  to  plunge  us  into  a 


worse  condition  ?  Whether  the  convention  has 
been  the  source  of  any  particular  difi&culties 
and  mischief  nobody,  I  think,  can  tell.  Un- 
doubtedly, difficulties  did  exist  there  afterwards, 
and  those  who  were  at  the  time  opposed  to 
the  convention,  attributed  to  it  the  origin  and 
existence  of  these  difficulties.  But  who  can  tell 
how  much  greater  difficulties — ^how  much  more 
bloodshed — ^how  much  more  mischief  would 
have  been  produced,  had  no  convention  been 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and 
regulating  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations,  who 
might  meet  there  m  the  wilderness  ? 

I  cannot  think  that  the  evils  have  been  so 
great  as  the  Senator  supposes,  notwithstanding 
his  great  knowledge.  He  read  a  document 
communicated  to  Congress  fifteen  years  ago, 
early  in  the  Administration  of  General  Jackson 
^-communicated  by  the  President — reciting  the 
many  evils  which  we  had  suffered,  and  com- 
plaining of^  or,  at  all  events,  communicating  to 
Congress,  certain  acts  of  violence  which  nad 
been  committed  in  that  territory.  Well,  if 
these  evils  had  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
convention — ^if  these  had  been  acts  for  which 
Great  Britain  was  responsible — ^if  these  had 
been  violations  of  our  rights — it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  then  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  have  demanaed  re- 
dress and  would  have  obtained  redress.  Would 
they  have  submitted  then,  and  would  submis- 
sion have  continued  from  that  day  till  this  ? 
If  so,  why  did  not  General  Jackson  give  notice 
to  terminate  the  convention  at  that  moment, 
when  all  the  facts  were  before  him — when  all 
these  evils  were  within  his  knowledge  ?  But 
not  a  word  was  said  of  that  then  to  my  knowl- 
edge. At  all  events,  it  was  never  made  a  ques- 
tion by  the  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  existing  Administration,  to  obtain  re- 
dress by  putting  an  end  to  tiie  convention 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abrogate.  I  can- 
not be  satisfied^  therefore,  that  these  evils 
which  the  Senator  predicted,  have  flowed  from 
the  convention.  I  do  not  deny  that  acts  of 
violence  have  been  committed.  I  do  not  deny 
that  certain  evils  have  existed.  But  I  deny  that 
they  have  been  the  result  of  the  convention. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  there  had  been  no  convention 
regulating  the  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the 
two  nations  there,  we  would  have  heard  of  many 
more  scenes  of  violence— heard  of  many  more 
murders — ^and  witnessed  the  existence  of  many 
more  evils  than  those  of  which  we  have  heard, 
and  which  have  existed. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  giving  *this 
notice  is,  that  it  would  put  us  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous position — that  it  will  restore  to  us 
what  we  lost  by  the  convention.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Bbeese,)  I  believe,  dwelt 
most  on  this  topic.  He  holds  that  the  notice 
would  give  us  the  rightful  possession  of  the 
whole  country.  That  by  that  means  we  would 
be  in  indisputed  possession  of  the  whole  country 
— ^Tfiry  inch  of  it ;  that  our  laws  would  pre- 
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vail ;  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  further 
controversj.  [Mr.  £.  here  read  the  extract 
from  Hr.  Brbese'b  speech  on  which  he  was 
oommenting.]  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
founds  this  opinion  on  the  declaration  attrib- 
uted to  Lord  Castlereagh — and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly attributed  to  him.  When  in  1818  they 
agreed  to  surrender  what  they  called  Fort 
George,  and  we  Astoria.  Lord  Castlereagh  ad- 
mitt^  our  right  to  be  tne  party  in  possession, 
whilst  the  title  was  under  discussion,  and  hence 
the  Senator  infers  that  if  we  terminate  this 
convention,  we  shall  be  remitted  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  were  previous  to  the  conveu- 
tion ;  and  this  condition  he  says  was,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  England  herself,  that  of 
the  party  in  possession ;  so  that  we  shall  have 
a  right  to  fortify  ourselves  there,  and  to  extend 
our  laws  up  to  54°  40'.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  misunderstands  the  point  here  in- 
volved. What  state  of  things  existed  in  1818, 
when,  as  he  says,  we  were  thus  put  in  posses- 
sion, by  admission,  of  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory ?  We  had  not  got  the  Spanish  title.  We 
had  not  set  up  a  claim  beyond  49° — ^not  a  line 
is  to  be  found — ^not  a  word,  not  a  syllable  was 
uttered  of  any  claim  beyond  49^.  In  that  state 
of  things  England  agreed  to  restore  to  us — 
what  ?  The  settlement — ^merely  the  settlement 
of  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Biver.  Well,  the  Senator  contends  that  that 
was  not  only  an  admission  of  our  rights,  but 
that  it  will  restore  us  the  undisputed  possession 
not  only  of  all  that  we  claimed  at  that  time, 
when  the  restoration  of  the  settlement  was 
made,  but  also  of  all  that  we  have  since  got 
any  title  to,  up  as  far  as  54°  40' ;  and  that 
there  we  shall  be  by  giving  this  notice.  Well, 
now,  one  of  my  objections  to  this  notice  is, 
that  instead  of  restoring  any  thing,  quieting 
any  thing,  adjusting  any  thing,  its  effect  wifi 
be  to  open  immediately  a  new  series  of  ques- 
tions dangerous  to  be  touched,  and  tending  only 
to  render  the  subject  still  more  complicated. 
First  of  these  is  the  question  which  must  im- 
mediately arise,  granting  we  put  an  end  to  this 
convention.  You  have  first  an  original  posi- 
tion. What  was  that?  Why,  Great  Britain 
says,  We  gave  up  to  you  the  settlement  of 
Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  that  is  all.  The  gentleman  says  that  she 
admitted  to  the  fullest  extent  our  right  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country.  Well, 
where  is  any  thing  of  that  sort  said  ?  Bear  in 
mind,  that  the  declaration  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  not  made  in  any  despatch — ^in  any  official 
communication — ^it  was  not  even  written  in  any 
form  by  him.  No  doubt  the  original  communi- 
cation was  made  to  our  Minister  in  London, 
who  repeats  it  to  his  own  Government,  and 
may  not,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  report  it 
with  literal  accuracy.  Now  the  question  i s,  What 
did  the  English  Government  restore?  That 
which  they  had  taken  from  us — a  litt^le  settle- 
ment called  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Biver.    Look  at  the  terms  of  the  trans- 


action: ^*We  acknowledge  to  have  received 
the  settlement  of  Fort  George.'*  WcH,  if  upon 
that  we  are  going  to  daim  the  whole  ooontry 
— that  which  we  then  claimed,  and  ttiat  which 
we  now  in  addition  claim — I  am  sure  a  very 
serious  question  will  arise  between  us  and  Eng- 
land. They  will  say  at  once,  We  restored  yon 
that  of  which  you  were  in  possession.  What 
was  that?  A  trading  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  It  was  not  a  €k>vem- 
ment  establishment  at  alL  If  it  had  been  a 
military  post,  or  a  civil  establishment  where 
there  were  officers  of  the  United  States  exer* 
cising  authority,  undoubtedly,  the  restoration 
of  it  would  have  restored  all  the  country  over 
which  that  jurisdiction  had  been  claimed  and 
exercised.  But  here  was  no  Government  estab- 
lishment. It  was  the  settlement  of  mere  pri- 
vate traders.  Then  comes  the  question  whether 
we  are  thus  remitted  to  our  possession,  and  can 
set  up  a  claim  to  the  whole  country.  That  is  a 
serious  question.  Great  Britain  will  insist  that 
all '  she  gave  up  was  the  settlement  of  Fort 
George,  which  then  was  at  the  month  of  the 
river,  and  the  controversy  was  rather  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  By  that  restoration 
they  would  be  bound  to  admit  that  the  month 
of  the  river  was  restored,  and  perhaps  that 
portion  of  the  territory — possibly  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Columbia.  But  after  all,  there  is 
a  very  grave  question  as  to  what  they  did  in 
that  official  surrender,  and  what  would  be  onr 
rights  if  this  notice  were  given,  and  the  con- 
vention terminated.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
open  to  doubts  and  difficulties  which  will  not 
by  any  means  render  the  process  of  adjnstm^it 
more  facile. 

Great  stress  has  been  Imd  upon  the  alleged 
fact  that  the  settlement  at  Astoria  was  made 
by  American  citizens.  What  about  all  that? 
True,  Mr.  Astor  fitted  out  a  ship  and  sent  it 
there,  and  this  establishment  was  founded. 
But  who  did  he  send  ?  Who  were  fumi^ed 
with  the  money  ?  Mr.  Greenhow  states  it,  and 
admits  that  there  was  a  company  formed,  of 
which  Mr.  Astor  was  one  of  the  partners,  fur- 
nishing the  money ;  the  others  being  mostly, 
if  not  all,  British  suljects  from  Canada,  who 
went  with  Astor^s  money  and  founded  this  set- 
tlement. They  were  the  persons  who  surren- 
dered. Now,  why  may  it  not  with  as  much 
justice  be  argued  that  this  was  a  British  posses- 
sion as  that  it  was  an  American?  It  was 
founded  by  a  company  composed  of  subjects  of 
both  countries,  taken  during  the  war  by  British 
arms,  and  restored  in  1818.  I  think  we  had 
better  stand  by  the  restoration  to  the  ext^t 
that  we  can  well  maintmn  it,  but  not  graft  upon 
it  other  and  greater  rights  which  we  cannot 
educe  from  it  by  any  just  process  of  reason- 
ing. That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  the  ground  of  one  of  the  objections  which  I 
have  to  the  passage  of  this  notice,  if  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  we  thereby  immediately  are  to 
set  up  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  country.    And  the  Senator  from  QIuuns 
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supposes  that  if  that  is  not  yielded,  and  actual 
possession  is  not  acknowledged,  and  our  laws 
enforced^ there,  there  will  be  just  cause  for  war. 
If  all  the  premises  he  has  assumed  were  true, 
It  would  only  show  still  more  dearly  that  there 
are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  final  ad- 
justment of  this  matter.  The  Senator  says 
that,  in  legal  consideration,  we  would  be  in 
possession.  What  would  be  the  actual  state 
of  things  ?  Who  would  actually  be  in  posses- 
sion? Does  he  suppose  that  Great  Britain 
would  at  once  abanaon  the  whole  country,  and 
admit  our  right  to  the  possession  of  the  whole 
of  it  ?  That  she  would  admit  our  right  to  54° 
40',  and  at  once  yield  all  her  claims  ?  I  imagine 
not. 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which, 
in  my  judgment,  would  attend  the  giving  of 
this  notice,  and  which  appear  to  me  quite  in- 
superable. But  it  19  saia  that  it  will  facilitate 
the  peaceful  adjustment,  hasten  the  amicable 
termination  of  all  these  difficulties.  If  I  thought 
sb,  with  all  my  heart  I  would  go  for  it.  I  am 
ready  to  do  any  thing  reasonable  and  proper  to 
bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  settlement.  If 
this  notice,  given  in  any  form,  would  do  that — 
if  it  would  lead  to  such  a  result — I  would  go 
for  it.  But  how  is  it  to  do  that  ? — ^how  is  it 
to  operate  ? — ^how  bring  all  parties  to  a  better 
understanding  ?  Will  its  adoption  justify  us  in 
making  more  liberal  offers  to  Great  Britain 
than  we  have  made,  or  can  make,  without  it  ? 
Is  the  Administration  expected,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  notice,  to  come  forward  with  a 
more  liberal  proposition  for  the  settlement  of 
the  pending  difficulties  than  could  be  offered 
without  the  uotice  ?  I  suppose  that  is  hardly 
expected  or  intended.  Well,  then,  if  the  notice 
is  not  intended  to  produce  more  liberal  offers 
on  our  part,  is  it  designed  by  that  means  to 
intimidate  Great  Britiun  ?  Do  gentlemen  ex- 
X>ect  that?  Do  they  suppose  &at,  after  the 
notice,  Great  Britain  will  be  forced  into  a  x>osi* 
lion  more  aviulable  ?  If  any  think  so,  of  course 
it  will  govern  their  conduct.  But  I  have  no 
such  idea.  Let  England  know  that  that  is  your 
opinion,  and  my  iSe  for  it  we  will  have  no 
amicable  adjustment.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
attain  an  amicable  and  honorable  adjustment  of 
national  differences.  How  then  is  the  notice 
to  have  any  effect  with  either  of  the  parties  so 
as  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  arrangement  ?  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  effect  of  it  will  be  to 
interpose  new  obstacles — certainly  it  will  inter- 
pose new  and  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  peaceful  adjustment,  if  it  is  to  be  given 
and  executed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
Senators  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  their 
friends.  Certainly  in  that  case  the  obstacles 
will  be  iilsurmountable.  Ah!  but  they  say 
there  will  be  no  war — if  we  do  not  settle  it 
peaceably  there  will  be  no  war  about  it,  be- 
cause— mark  the  sequence  of  their  arguments  I 
— Great  Britain  dare  not  go  to  war  with  this 
country  single-handed,  for  Oregon.  Of  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Aujcsr)  gives  us 


most  positive  assurance.  And  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Bbbsse)  appears  to  have  the  same 
opinion.  Great  Britain  dare  not  go  to  war 
with  this  countrv,  single-handed,  for  Oregon. 
If  the  gentlemen  have  no  other  ground  for  their 
belief  that  the  peace  of  the  country  will  be 
kept  unbroken  than  that,  I  will  not  debate  the 
pomt  with  them  any  further.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass,)  with  his  enlarged  experi- 
ence and  observation,  believes  no  such  thing  as 
that  Certainly  Great  Britain  will  resist  our 
pretensions.  Then  how  is  war  to  be  averted — 
peace  secured — and  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  the  matter  effected  by  giving  this  notice?. 
Why,  the  gentlemen  all  tell  us,  with  the  utmost 
gravity — really  looking  as  if  they  were  quite 
in  earnest,  and  perfectly  sober — that  this  is  no 
cause  of  offence  to  England ;  that  the  notice  is 
provided  for  in  the  treaty,  and  that  England 
cannot  declare  war  against  us  for  doing  what 
is  provided  for  by  the  treaty.  Well,  I  suppose 
nobody  ever  imagined  that  England  would  de- 
clare war  against  us  for  giving  this  notice,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  she  would  not,  if  we  would 
stop  there.  But  do  gentlemen  propose  to  stop 
there  ?  Do  they  intend  to  do  nothing  else  ? 
They  tell  us  that  this  is  but  the  first  step  in  a 
series  of  measures  which  are  to  be  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  rights  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory. Now  what  are  these  other  measures? 
Are  they  provided  for  by  the  treaty  ?  We 
know  what  they  are  to  be.  They  are  to  be 
measures  for  taking  actual  possession — setting 
up  our  authority — ^maintaining  it  by  fortifying 
the  country — ^repelling  intruders,  and  so  on.  It 
is  said  that  Great  Britain  will  not  dare  to  de- 
clare war  for  that.  Well,  perhaps  not ;  I  don't 
think  myself  she  will.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  she  will  do.  Do  you  give  this  notice, 
without  bringing  affairs  to  an  amicable  termi- 
nation ;  take  measures  to  assert  your  jurisdic- 
tion there ;  incorporate  this  territory  into  the 
Union  and  extend  your  laws  over  it, — ^I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  you  will,  when  ^you  come  to 
that,  find  a  force  there  ready  to  resist  you,  and 
a  collision  will  be  inevitable.  If  you  should 
happen  to  be  overpowered  there,  and  Great 
Britain  should  take  possession  of  the  country,  or 
of  certain  prominent  points  of  it,  you  would 
then  expel  her  by  force,  or  permit  her  to  re- 
main. But  who  is  to  begin  the  war  ?  Their 
soldiers,  with  force  and  arms  enough,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  will  maintain  posses- 
sion ;  and  then  that  would  be  war.  I  know 
the  mere  giving  of  the  notice  may  be  an  inof- 
fensive measure  in  itself,  and  really  so  trifling 
as  to  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  pusillanimity. 
Let  us  see  the  end  of  this  thing ;  let  us  follow 
it  up  with  other  measures  proposed,  and  the 
experienced  Senator  from  Michigan  says  it  will 
bring  on  war.  There  is  the  difficulty ;  and  al- 
though this  first  step  may  not  be  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war,  yet  every  one  must  see  that  it 
will  lead  to  such  an  end.  That  is  the  objection 
I  have,  sir,  to  the  measure ;  that,  although  it 
may  be  passed  and  acted  on,  and  be  no  cause 
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of  offence,  yet  it  must  be  so  connected  with 
other  measures  which  are  to  be  adopted,  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Micnigan  that 
war  is  inevitable ;  or  if  he  chooses  so  to  ex- 
press himself,  that  there  is  no  waj  of  avoid- 
ing it 


Monday,  March  16. 
Special  Order — Oregon  Question. 

The. Senate  proceeded  to  tlie  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution of  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
proposing  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
intention  of  this  Government  to  annul  the 
treaty  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  and  the  Resolutions  of  Messrs.  Han- 
NEOAN,  Calhoun,  Crittenden,  and  Colquitt, 
having  relation  to  the  same  subject.  The  ques- 
tion being  on  the  substitute  submitted  by  Mr. 
Obittenden, 

Mr.  Calhoun,  being  entitled  to  the  floor, 
rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  very  nearly  as 
follows : 

The  question  now  under  order  for  discussion 
is,  whether  notice  shall  be  given  to  Great  Brit- 
ain that  the  convention  of  joint  occupancy  be- 
tween us  and  her  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  To  that  question  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks,  limiting  them  to  that  and  to  the  ques- 
tion immediately  connected  with  it.  I  shall 
say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  title  to  Oregon. 
Having  been  personally  connected  with  previ- 
ous negotiations,  in  which  that  question  was 
concerned,  it  will  be  seen  by  all,  that  I  could 
not  do  so  without  impropriety ;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  proper  that  I  should  pass  it  by  with- 
out notice.  I  shall  abstain  from  every  thing 
of  a  personal  character,  and  from  every  thing 
calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  gentle- 
man; but)  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  express 
myself  freely,  fully,  and  candidly  on  all  the 
subjects  on  which  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty 
to  touch.  With  these  few  prefatory  remarks, 
I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  question  of  no- 
tice. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  must  all  be 
agreed,  and  that  is,  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the 
session  in  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
in  its  bearing  upon  peace  and  war.  At  that 
time,  this  measure  of  notice  was  of  the  greatest 
and  most  weighty  importance,  involving  as  it 
did  the  question  whether  peace  with  Great 
Britain  should  or  should  not  continue.  Now,  it 
has  become  one  of  comparatively  minor  impor- 
tance, and  may  be  decided  either  way  without 
exerting  any  decisive  effect  on  those  important 
interests.  So  great,  indeed,  is  this  change,  that 
the  very  reasons  which  are  urged  in  the  Exec- 
utive Message  in  suoport  of  the  recommenda- 
tion that  notice  shall  be  given,  have  no  longer 
their  application.  The  bearings  both  of  the 
measure  and  of  the  several  parties  in  the  Senate 
which  have  grown  out  of  it,  are  entirely  al- 


tered. That  the  Executive  recommendation  to 
terminate  the  notice  is  founded  on  the  c<mvio- 
tion  that,  pending  such  a  notice,  there  can  be 
no  compromise  of  our  difficulties  on  the  Or^n 
question,  must  be,  I  think,  admitted  on  all  sides. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  the  Message  is  explicit 
to  that  effect.  It  expresses  the  PresidenVs 
conviction  that  no  compromise  could  be  effected 
which  we  ought  to  accept.  It  announoes  to  us 
that  he  made  to  the  British  commissioner  tn 
offer  of  the  parallel  of  49"",  but  that  offer  hav- 
ing been  rejected,  he  ordered  that  it  should  be 
immediately  withdrawn.  And  on  that  same 
conviction  he  recommends  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  this  notice,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  impediments  to  the  assertion  of 
our  right  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territoiy. 
Assuming  that  there  would  be  no  compromise^ 
the  President  tells  us  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months,  a  period  will  have  arrived 
when  our  title  to  that  country  must  either  be 
abandoned  or  firmly  maintained.  Throughout 
the  whole  Message  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  any  compromise  is  expected ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  document  as- 
sumes the  opposite  view. 

Yet  I  admit  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
President  bases  this,  his  conviction,  are  derived 
from  the  negotiation  itself,  and  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  his  offer  of  a  compromise  on  49*" 
was  rejected.  I  admit  that,  proceeding  on  that 
foundation,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that,  if  England 
shall  renew  on  her  part  the  proposition  which, 
when  made  on  ours,  she  rejected,  there  would 
be  no  impediment  in  the  way  to  its  acceptance; 
at  the  same  time  the  President  intimates  not 
the  slightest  expectation  that  such  an  offer  will 
be  made  on  her  part,  or  that  any  compromise 
will  be  effected. 

Such  is  the  view  which  I  have  been  con- 
strained to  take,  after  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
Message  of  the  President ;  and  if  I  may  draw 
an  inference  from  the  opinions  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  believe  in  the  soundness 
of  our  title  to  the  whole  territory,  they  concur 
in  this  view.  Indeed,  the  grounds  on  which 
they  place  themselves  will  not  admit  of  their 
supporting  the  notice  under  any  other  assump- 
tion. They  go  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  be- 
cause they  assert  that  our  title  to  the  wh<Je 
territory,  even  up  to  64°  40',  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable ;  and  they  think  it  better  that  we 
should  assert  that  title  by  arms  than  abandon 
any  part  or  portion  of  it.  Hence  it  is  most 
manifest  that  if  they  thought  the  notice  could 
possibly  result  in  a  compromise,  they  would 
vote  against  it. 

And  this  view  which  I  take  of  the  Message, 
and  in  which  these  gentlemen  concur,  is,  as  I 
believe,  the  view  entertained  by  the  country  at 
large.  Certainly  it  is,  if  we  are  to  draw  our 
conclusions  from  the  general  tone  of  the  public 
press ;  or  if  we  are  to  look  at  what  is,  perhaps, 
a  still  better  index  of  public  opinion — the 
course  of  our  intelligent  business  men ;  for  the 
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reception  of  the  Message  had  the  most  decided 
effect  upon  the  public  stocks.  Ko  sooner  was 
its  language  heard  than  insurance  immediately 
rose,  and,  as  our  vessels  returned  from  their 
foreign  voyages,  instead  of  their  being  sent  out 
again  to  sea,  they  were  suffered  to  remain  inac- 
tive at  the  wharves. 

Such,  too,  was  the  view  taken  by  another 
portion  of  the  Senate-— among  which  I  consider 
myself  as  included — ^and  who  were  opposed  to 
the  giving  of  this  notice.  They  opposed  it  on 
grounds  directly  the  reverse  of  those  on  which 
these  gentlemen  advocated  it.  Those  who  ad- 
vocated the  notice  did  so  because  they  believed 
there  would  be  no  compromise,  and  could  be 
Bone.  We  were  opposed  to  the  notice,  because 
we  did  not  agree  with  them  in  that  opinion. 
We  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  compro- 
mise might  be  effected,  and  a  common  ground 
assumed  to  which  both  nations  would  agree. 
We  did  not  think  the  American  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  to  be  so  perfectly  clear  as 
to  be  indisputable.  We  held  that  the  title  of 
neither  nation  to  the  whole  country  was  per- 
fect ;  and,  therefore,  we  could  not,  and  did  not, 
believe  that  two  powerful  and  enlightened  na- 
tions, such  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  would  go  to  war  on  such  a  question,  so 
long  as  war  could  by  possibility  be  honorably 
and  properly  avoided.  This  was  the  view  of  all 
who  opposed  the  giving  of  notice  at  this  time. 
We  wished  to  give  to  both  parties  in  this  con- 
troversy a  breathing  time — a  season  for  calm 
and  mature  reflection ;  under  the  inf  uence  of 
which  they  might  come  to  some  lust,  and 
honorable,  yet  pacific  conclusion ;  and  because 
we  thought  that  the  immediate  giving  of  such 
a  notice  as  was  proposed  would  bring  Great 
Britain  to  one  or  two  alternatives — either  to 
acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things  in  which  we 
had  placed  the  question,  so  as  to  permit  us  to 
get  possession  of  the  territory  by  the  gradual 
results  of  colonization,  or  to  change  the  onti$, 
and  cast  the  blame  of  making  the  war  from  our 
shoulders  upon  hers,  compelling  her  to  take  the 
attitude  of  the  aggressor. 

There  were  other  gentlemen  in  this  body 
who  acted  with  different  views.  These  were 
in  frivor  of  a  compromise.  They,  too,  thought 
that  our  title  was  not  perfect,  but  yet  were  in 
favor  of  giving  notice,  because  they  believed, 
notwithstanding  the  tone  and  language  of  the 
Message,  that  the  two  measures  were  compati- 
ble^tibat  we  might  give  this  notice  to  termi- 
nate the  convention,  and  yet  effect  an  amicable 
compromise  of  all  our  difiiculties.  The  grounds 
on  which  they  come  to  this  conclusion  seem  to 
be  three.  In  the  first  place  they  think  that  the 
language  of  the  Executive  shows  that  he  still 
entertains  the  hope  of  compromise.  They 
quote  to  us  his  express  language,  where  he  says 
that  he  hopes  an  amicable  arrangement  may  be 
made  of  the  question  in  dispute.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  ^President  does  use  this  language, 
and  that  the  same  thing  was  said  twice  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  course  of  the  corre- 


spondence ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  me  that, 
on  the  plainest  and  justest  rules  of  construction 
the  Message  can  be  considered  as  expressing 
that  meaning.  It  is  a  most  solemn  and  weighty 
State  paper,  addressed  by  the  Executive  of  tiie 
nation  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  which  he  is  bound  to  hold  the 
plainest  and  most  explicit  language — to  state 
with  the  utmost  frankness  his  real  sentiments, 
and  to  give  the  reasons  on  which  they  are 
founded.  This  is  his  duty,  and  this  he  has 
performed.  And  he  says,  very  clearly,  that  he 
recommends  this  notice  in  order  that  we  may 
assert  our  title  to  the  whole  territory,  and,  if 
necessary,  support  that  title  by  arms.  I  cannot 
look  beyond  the  Message  for  the  President's 
motives.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  overrule 
the  plain  and  palpable  construction  which  is  on 
its  face,  by  any  other  which  I  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  place  on  it.  To  place  any  other  upon 
it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  to  disparage  the 
character  of  the  President. 

Another  ground  taken  by  these  gentlemen  is, 
that  the  President  wants  to  employ  this  notice 
as  a  moral  weapon,  not  a  physical  one.  But 
no  such  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Message.  The 
language  of  the  President  is  explicit  to  the 
contrary.  It  looks  not  to  a  moral,  but  a  physi- 
cal termination  of  the  difficulty.  Bat,  admit- 
ting that  he  wants  to  use  it  as  a  moral  weapon, 
what  does  that  mean  7  It  must  mean  that  he 
wants  to  use  it  for  the  piu*pose  of  intimidation. 
Now,  I  submit  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
gentleman,  whether,  if  this  notice  should  be 
used  in  that  light,  with  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  like  Great  JBritain,  its  effect,  instead  of 
leading  to  a  compromise,  would  not  be  precisely 
the  reverse.  It  would  be  a  direct  appeal  to 
her  fears,  to  induce  her  to  yield,  under  such  a 
motive,  what  she  would  not  yield  otherwise. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  the  convention  of 
1818,  and  renewed  in  1827,  was  wrong  from 
the  beginning ;  that,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  it 
was  a  great  mistake ;  that  its  effect  was  to  fet- 
ter the  assertion  of  our  rights;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better,  so  far  as  our  rights  in 
the  territory  were  concerned,  if  there  had  been 
no  such  convention  at  all.  In  that  opinion  I 
cannot  concur :  I  dissent  from  it  wholly :  I 
hold  precisely  the  opposite  opinion :  I  believe 
that,  but  for  that  convention,  the  preservation 
of  our  rights  could  have  been  effected  only  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  We  must  either  have  gone 
to  war  in  1818  and  1827,  or  must  have  ac« 
quiesced  in  the  hostile  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
(for  in  that  case  they  would  have  been  hostile.) 
If  we  could  at  that  time  have  obtained  the  lati- 
tude of  49°  as  a  compromise  boundary,  it  would 
have  been  wise  in  us  to  have  done  so ;  but  we 
attempted  it  in  vain.  That  attempt  failing, 
what  other  alternative  was  left  us?  Either  i|^ 
this  convention  or  war.  The  convention  was 
a  substitute  for  war ;  and,  while  it  prevented 
war,  it  at  the  same  time  preserved  our  rights 
in  Oregon  inviolate  as  long  as  the  convention 
should  continue.    I  think  that  those  who  went 
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into  that  treaty  acted  wisely.  It  has  become 
but  too  common  at  this  day  for  us  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  acts  of  our  predecessors,  and 
to  pronounce  them  to  have  been  unjust,  unwise, 
or  unpatriotic,  while  we  pass  over  the  circum- 
stances of  their  day,  and  under  which  they 
acted.  Look  at  the  men  concerned.  Look  at 
Monroe — at  Rush — ^at  Clay ;  it  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  prouounce  men  like  these  to  have  been 
either  unpatriotic  or  unwise.  Or,  if  we  look  at 
the  great  names  of  those  who  have  since  ac- 
quiesced in  the  measure  they  adopted — at  Jack- 
son, and  at  others  since^it  would  be  hard  to 
say  that  such  men  deliberately  acquiesced  in 
an  arrangement  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
their  country.  I  do  not  name  the  prominent 
individual  concerned,  because  his  course  since 
that  time  has  cancelled  any  previous  credit  to 
which  he  might  have  entitled  himself. 

Such  was  Sie  state  of  things  when  this  reso- 
lution of  notice  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Senate.  Since  then,  as  I  have  said,  there  has 
been  a  mighty  change :  public  opinion  has  de- 
veloped itself,  not  oidy  on  this,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  that  voice  of  public 
opinion  has  uttered  itself  most  audibly  and 
clearly  in  favor  of  a  compromise.  Here,  too, 
the  same  change  has  been  manifested,  insomuch 
that  I  hazard  nothing  when  I  say  that  a  large, 
a  very  large,  majority  of  this  body  is  at  this 
moment  in  favor  of  a  compromise — an  honora- 
ble compromise.  And  does  not  all  the  language 
and  conduct  of  the  British  Government  itself 
clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  in  favor  of  a  com- 
promise ;  and  substantially  on  the  basis  which 
we  have  ourselves  offered  ?  Sure  I  am  that  no 
intelligent  and  reflecting  man  can  read  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reply  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  not  see  that  he  is  prepared  to  act 
on  a  proposition  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Pakenham. 
This  declaration  of  the  Premier  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  made  with  very  great  effect ;  his  object 
in  making  it  was  not  to  censure  the  able  and 
very  faithful  representative  of  Great  Britain  in 
this  country,  but  to  give  emphasis  to  the  assur- 
ance that  he  was  ready  to  make  a  just  and  fair 
compromise  of  the  disputed  question.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  our  Government  has  not  over- 
looked that  declaration ;  it  was  a  direct  step 
towards  compromise,  and  I  trust  it  has  been 
met  in  the  same  spirit.  I  trust  that  intelligence 
has,  before  this  time,  gone  abroad  to  Great 
Britain  to  that  effect,  so  as  to  remove  the  only 
difficulty  which  now  lies  in  the  way. 

Under  the  views  that  I  entertain,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  our  difficulties  may 
be  pacifically  arranged  or  not ;  nor  is  it  even  a 
question  as  to  the  manner :  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  But  there  ought  to  be  no  delay, 
because  the  business  of  both  nations  and  of  the 
world  requires  that  it  should  be  settled.  On 
great,  and  momentous,  and  delicate  questions 
like  these,  there  are  the  highest  public  reasons 
why  there  should  be  no  delay.  Once  settle  the 
question  of  Oregon,  and  we  may  then  settle  I 


the  question  of  Mexico ;  but  till  then,  Mexico 
will  calculate  the  chances  of  a  rupture  between 
us  and  Great  Britain,  and  if  she  sees  any  chance 
of  a  war  against  us,  she  will  go  over  to  the 
power  which  makes  war  upon  us.  Remove 
these  chances,  put  an  end  to  such  a  hope,  and 
Mexico  will  speedily  settle  every  pending  ques- 
tion between  ner  and  the  Unitea  States;  and 
then,  I  trust,  we  shall  deal  generously  with 
her.  She  is  weak — ^feeble  in  the  extreme—and 
I  trust  that  we  shall  adopt  no  harsh  measures 
with  her. 

I  have  now  explained  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  bearing  of  this  measure  <xf 
notice  on  the  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The 
change  consists  in  this :  that  when  the  notice 
was  recommended,  there  existed  no  hope  of  a 
compromise;  but  now  the  highest  and  most 
confident  hope  is  felt  by  almost  all.  Now, 
therefore,  there  is  no  great  interest  connected 
with  our  deciding  this  question  of  notice,  one 
way  or  another.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
prospect  of  compromise  was  small,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  notice  was  great ;  but  as  the  pros- 
pect of  compromise  increases,  the  measure  of 
notice  becomes  of  less  and  less  importance. 
We  have  now  reached  a  point  when  we  can 
decide  the  question  without  much  feeling  on 
either  side. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  point  in  my  re- 
marks, and  to  inquire  what  is  the  bearing  of  this 
measure  on  the  position  of  the  Executive,  and 
what  on  the  position  of  the  parties  in  tliis 
body. 

The  conduct  of  the  Executive  must  now  be 
greatly  changed.  He  must  act  very  differently 
now  from  what  he  would  have  done  when  he 
recommended  the  notice  under  the  persuasion 
that  there  could  be  no  compromise,  but  that 
we  must  assert  our  rights  by  arms.  That  he 
can  advise  the  same  thing  now  which  he  ad- 
vised then,  is  impossible.  Then  be  had  not  the 
remotest  expectation  of  a  compromise.  If  now 
he  has  a  different  view,  and  thinks  that  Great 
Britain  is  ready  to  meet  us  with  an  oflfer  such 
as  we  made,  I  here  say  that,  if  he  shall  noir 
decline  that  offer,  I  do  not  envy  him  the  con- 
sequences that  shall  follow.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  is  not  a  change  in  the  Presi- 
dent ;  it  is  a  change  in  the  state  of  things.  So 
far  from  its  beinff  any  inconsistency,  it  is,  <hi 
the  contrary,  the  highest  consistency  to  agree 
to  a  compromise  when  matters  have  reached  a 
point  which  was  not  contemplated  when  he 
sent  us  his  Message  There  is  prevalent  among 
us  a  great  error  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  con- 
sistency. Some  persons  think  that  consistency 
consists  in  a  uniform  adherence  to  one  policy, 
let  the  circumstances  of  the  country  change  or 
not.  Others  think  that  consistency  lies  in  al- 
ways thinking  the  same  way,  after  &ie  man  has 
seen  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  changing  lus 
opinion.  The  consistency  of  these  persons  is 
much  like  the  course  of  a  physician  who,  in  the 
treatment  of  a  malignant  fever,  should  dve 
emetics  and  calomel  at  the  beginning,  and  then 
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hold  himself  bouod  to  continue  to  give  emetics 
and  calomel  through  every  subsequent  stage  of 
the  disease.  Consistency  like  this  would  kill 
the  patient ;  and  there  is  no  statesman  worthy 
of  the  name  who  would  be  guilty  of  the  politi- 
cal quackery  of  advocating  always  the  same 
course  of  policy  though  the  circumstances  of 
his  country  had  completely  altered. 

But  not  only  has  the  Executive  position 
changed,  but  the  position  of  the  parties  in  the 
Senate  has  changed  in  no  less  degree ;  and  my 
friends  here  who  go  for  all  of  Oregon,  (friends 
I  will  call  them,  ror  I  have  no  other  than  the 
most  friendly  feelings  towards  them,)  must 
and  do  feel  that  there  has  been  a  change.  So 
long  as  they  thought  that  notice  was  wholly 
inconsistent  with  any  compromise,  they  were 
its  warm  and  enthusiastic  aavocates ;  but  now, 
when  they  begin  to  discover  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  giving  of  the  notice,  a  compromise  may 
still  be  effected,  they  find  themselves  without 
the  same  reason  for  their  former  zeal ;  and  I 
shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if,  before  this  ques- 
tion is  finally  put,  these  very  gentlemen  shall 
vote  against  the  notice  altogether. 

But  I  trust  the  friends  to  whom  I  allude  have 
undergone  a  still  further  change  besides  that  of 
their  position.  I.  trust  they  now  begin  to  see 
that  there  are  some  doubts  in  regard  to  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon.  That  it  is  un- 
questionable they  cannot  now  say ;  for  it  has 
been  questioned  with  great  ability  in  their 
presence  on  this  floor.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
their  convictions  have  been  as  honest  as  they 
have  been  strong.  But,  admitting  that  our 
title  seemed  to  them  ever  so  clear,  is  not  some- 
thing due  to  the  changes  which  have  since  taken 
place  ?  Is  nothing  due  to  the  fact  that  a  xqa- 
jority  even  of  their  own  political  friends  think 
that  our  title  is  not  so  clear,  but  that  a  compro- 
mise may  be  honorably  effected  ?  Is  nothing 
due  to  their  opinion?  And  does  not  the  mere 
fact  of  such  a  division  of  opinion  among  men 
perfectly  honest  on  both  sides,  present  the 
strongest  reason  why  the  dispute  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  decided  by  force  ?  I  appeal  to 
these  Senators  as  patriots,  as  wise  and  prudent 
men,  to  say  when  our  contest  is  with  so  great  a 
power,  whether  they  are  willing  to  hazard  all 
for  a  question  on  which  the  opmions  of  good 
and  honest  men  all  over  the  country  are  unde- 
niably divided.  I  appeal  to  them  even  as  party 
men  to  say  whether  they  will  insist  on  pushing 
this  question  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  divide 
their  party. 

As  to  the  other  portion  of  the  Senate,  (in 
which  I  consider  myself  as  included,)  it  is  unde- 
niable that  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  I 
feel  it  myself.  Nothing  could  once  have  in- 
duced me  to  consent  to  the  notice  recom- 
mended by  the  President ;  but  now  it  is  very 
possible  I  may  give  my  vote  for  a  modified 
notice  in  some  form. 

And  this  brings  me  now  at  length  to  the 
direct  question  to  which  all  I  have  yet  said  is  | 


preliminary.  Shall  we  give  to  Great  Britain 
the  notice  proposed  or  shall  we  not  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  free  from  doubt.  But  there  are  two 
reasons  in  favor  of  it. 

One  reason  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  will  prevent 
the  continued  agitation  of  tiiis  Oregon  question 
b^ing  kept  up  in  the  country,  and  earned  into 
the  next  Presidential  election.  The  measure 
of  notice,  if  properly  qualified,  will,  I  trust, 
keep  all  quiet  until  the  year  has  expired,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  room  for  any  further 
difSculty. 

Another  reason  in  its  favor  is,  that  in  all 
probability  Great  Britain  will  not  make  a  final 
moveuntU  Oongress  shall  have  acted  on  the 
subject ;  so  that  we  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
do  something  in  the  matter.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  force  of  this  consideration,  I  should  be  for 
postponing  the  notice  for  the  present. 

And  now  to  the  question,  in  what  form  the 
notice  shall  be  given?  I  will  vote,  under  no 
circumstances,  for  a  naked,  absolute  notice; 
because  that  would  be  to  leave  some  doubt  in 
the  country,  and  on  the  public  mind  generally, 
whether  we  preferred  to  adhere  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  the  Message  was 
penned,  or  not.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
nave  greatly  changed.  We  are  not  in  the  same 
state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  Execu- 
tive Message  first  came  in ;  and  I  cannot  vote 
under  the  remotest  impression  that  there  'vvill 
be  no  compromise.  If  any  gentleman  once 
hoped  so,  and  would  have  gone  for  the  notice 
under  that  hope,  that  motive  has  now  passed 
away. 

Nor  can  I  vote  for  the  resolution  which  lias 
been  sent  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  two  objections  to  it.  It  is  equivocal  in 
its  meaning.  If  it  means  to  declare  that  the 
President  may  settle  this  difficulty  by  compro- 
mise, it  means  nothing,  for  the  President  has 
that  right ;  but  if  it  is  meant  as  a  hint  to  him 
to  negotiate  for  a  compromise,  then  I  am  for 
speaking  more  plainly.  I  am  most  decidedly 
gainst  all  equivocation  in  matters  of  State 
policy.  Let  us  say  plainly  what  we  mean  to 
say.  If  we  mean  compromise,  let  us  say  com- 
promise ;  and  not  send  the  President  a  resolu- 
tion on  which  he  may  put  just  any  interpreta- 
tion that  suits  him. 

If  we  give  this  notice  at  all,  I  think  it  should 
be  given  substantially,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  If  I  consent  to 
the  notice,  it  will  be,  as  I  have  said,  to  keep 
this  affitation  from  running  into  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  and  finally  to  terminate  the 
question ;  and  if  we  give  it  at  all,  let  us  give  it 
precisely  as  we  intend,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  difiSculty  should  be  settled  by  compro- 
mise. So  much  I  feel  inclined  to  vote  for.  I 
say  inclined,  for  I  hold  this  whole  question  of 
the  notice  subordinate  to  the  greater  question, 
viz.,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  settle- 
ment of  our  difficulties  without  a  resort  to  arms. 
My  vote  in  regiutl  to  notice  will  rest  on  the 
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question  whether  the  notioe  will  advance  that 
end  or  not.  And  I  shall  therefore  reserve  my- 
self antil  I  shall  he  satisfied  on  that  point. 

I  have  thus  stated  why  I  am  for  a  compro- 
mise, and  how  far  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  no- 
tice. I  vote  on  both  subjects  under  circnm- 
stances  in  which  I  find  myself  placed,  and  for 
which  I  am  not  in  the  least  responsible.  I  am 
doing  the  best  I  can  where  I  find  myself,  and 
not  what  I  might  have  done  under  different 
circumstances.  I  repeat,  that  for  these  circum- 
stances I  am  not  responsible.  I  early  resisted 
that  state  of  things  which  has  now  come  to 
pass.  In  1843  this  question  for  the  first  time 
assumed  a  dangerous  aspect.  I  then  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  what  was  coming,  and  I  ex- 
amined the  question  under  all  its  aspects.  After 
the  maturest  reflection  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  then  stated.  I  saw  that  there  were 
two  routes  before  us :  one  of  them  was  to  ad- 
here to  the  convention  of  1827,  to  do  nothing 
to  terminate  it,  and  to  adhere  strictly  and  rigid- 
ly to  its  provisions.  I  saw  that  although  for  a 
time  that  convention  operated  beneficially  for 
Great  Britain,  yet  the  period  was  at  hand  when 
our  turn  would  come  to  derive  its  benefits.  Its 
operation  threw  into  her  hands  the  whole  fur 
trade  of  that  region,  and  we  stood  by  while  the 
whole  of  that  rich  harvest  was  reaped  by  her 
subjects ;  but  I  saw  that  we  would  soon  derive 
the  most  important  advantages  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  The  resistless  increase 
of  our  population,  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
their  enterprise  was  bringing  them  fast  to  the 
foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  great 
Bouth  pass  had  been  discovered,  and  I  saw  that 
the  settlement  of  Oregon  by  American  citizens 
was  rapidly  approaching.  If  we  should  only 
adhere  strictly  to  the  convention,  the  progress 
of  things  would  eventually'decide  who  should 
have  the  possession  of  the  territory.  Our 
power  to  populate  the  region,  and  thus  to  ob- 
tain its  actual  possession,  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  distance  from  us 
was  far  less ;  the  access  to  it  was  through  an 
open  grassy  country,  and,  to  men  so  active  and 
hardy  as  our  "Western  pioneers,  the  journey 
presented  comparatively  but  small  difficulty; 
whereas  to  reach  Oregon  fh>m  Great  Britain 
reauired  a  circumnavigation  of  twenty  thousand 
miles,  a  space  but  a  little  short  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.  Of  all  the  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  earSi,  presenting  to  her  the  possi- 
bility of  colonization.  Oregon  was  the  most  re- 
mote. There  were  liundreds  of  colonies  that 
lay  nearer;  and  presented  a  better  soU  and 
climate.  Even  New  Zealand  was  nearer  to  the 
shores  of  England.  All,  therefore,  that  we  had 
to  do  was  to  stick  to  the  convention,  to  observe 
all  its  provisions  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidel- 
ity, and  then  let  the  question  of  title  be  quieUy 
and  gradually  settled  by  the  actual  occupation 
and  possession  of  the  country.  To  this  course 
there  was  but  one  impediment :  Great  Britain 
might  give  the  notioe.  But  I  had  no  such 
fear;  for  I  had  read  the  discussions  of  this 


question  on  her  side,  and  I  thought  I  cleariy 
saw  that  she  placed  no  great  value  upon  Ore- 
gon, as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  British 
Grown,  but  rather  seemed  to  conclude  that 
from  its  geographical  position,  the  United  States 
must  ultimately  get  tne  whole  of  it.  Bat,  even 
if  her  calculation  was  otherwise,  there  were 
great  impediments  in  the  way  of  her  giving 
notice  to  terminate  the  convention.  8he  oonld 
do  so  if  she  pleased,  so  could  we :  tliis  was  an 
express  provision  of  the  treaty,  and  conld  not, 
in  itself,  be  considered  as  a  hostile  movement 
on  either  side.  But  there  was  another  conven- 
tion which  Great  Britain  contends  to  be  still 
in  existence,  but  which  we  insist  has  expired, 
and  that  is  the  convention  of  Nootka.  This 
treaty  of  Nootka  is  in  strict  analogy  with  onr 
convention  of  1818 ;  and  if  she  should  give  ns 
no  notice,  it  could  not  be  set  aside  unless  its 
provisions  were  violated.  We  had  observed 
the  terms  of  our  convention,  and  this  fore- 
closed her  fi*om  the  possibility  of  such  a  move- 
ment. 

It  seemed,  then,  to  me,  clear  as  the  light  of 
heaven,  that  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  make  a 
movement  of  any  kind.  We  might,  indeed, 
give  our  people  some  facilities  in  reaching  the 
country ;  and  when  they  got  there,  we  might 
extend  onr  laws  over  them  personally  but  not 
territorially.  I  doubted  then,  and  I  still  doubt, 
even  the  expediency  of  going  so  far  as  that ; 
but,  most  clearly,  we  could  not  set  up  our  laws 
there  territorially ;  because  the  moment  we 
should  do  that,  we  must  establish  a  custom- 
house, and  levy  and  collect  duties ;  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  that  can  alienate  the  affections  of 
those  people  from  us,  it  will  be  the  collection 
of  high  duties.  Our  people  have  gone  ihew 
as  their  fathers  came  to  New  England  at  the 
beginning,  setting  aside  the  religious  principle 
which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  their  ac- 
tion ;  and  one  important  end  they  seek  is  the 
enjoyment  of  ft'ee  trade.  They  will  contend  as 
earnestly  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific  as  their  ancestors  did  for  that  of 
the  Atlantic  before  the  Revolution.  If  we  levy 
high  duties  on  their  infant  trade,  they  will  soon 
find  a  neighboring  power  who  will  extend  to 
them  greater  advantages  in  this  respect,  and 
whose  influence  might  rend  the  territory  finom 
you.  My  disposition  has  been  to  let  them  go 
there  and  govern  themselves.  That  is  a  bua- 
ness  for  which  they  seem  to  have  a  native  in- 
stinct, that  marks  their  origin.  Let  them  go 
there  and  settle  the  country,  and  then  grada- 
ally  and  with  great  judgment  and  caution,  ex- 
tend our  laws  over  them  as  it  may  become 
necessary;  for  here  is  the  most  delicate  and 
critical  point  in  the  whole  affair. 

The  other  course  that  lay  open  to  ns  was 
that  pointed  out  in  the  bill  of  1843,  which  pro- 
video  for  the  practical  assertion  of  our  rights 
in  the  territory,  and  the  exercise  of  our  sover- 
eignty there  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  certain  general  laws.  I  thought  this 
course  not  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  one.    I  saw 
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very  plainly  what  would  be  the  consequence ; 
and,  indeed,  it  requires  but  little  reflection  to 
perceiye  this.  To  extend  our  settlementa  in 
Oregon,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
that  bill,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  and  would  speedily  bring 
as  either  to  negotiation  or  to  war.  I  antici- 
pated that  the  result  would  be  negotiation. 
And  what  then  ?  Negotiation  must  end  either 
in  compromise  or  war.  I  never  could  believe 
in  any  other  result.  I  also  saw  that,  if  we 
compromised,  it  must  be  oa  the  parallel  of  49**. 
The  past  history  of  the  whole  matter  decided 
that ;  and,  besides,  as  49°  was  the  boundary 
on  this  side  the  mountains,  most  people  would 
think  it  reasonable  and  natural  it  should  be  the 
boundary  on  the  other  side. 

But  I  would  go  neither  for  notice  nor  for 
compromise  so  long  as  we  could  persevere  in 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  true  American 
policy.  Hence  I  did  resist  the  bill  of  1843,  in 
common  with  many  able  men  in  botli  Houses. 
It  passed  here  by  an  equivocal  majority  of  one 
TOte,  (the  Senator  voting  under  instructions  in 
the  affirmative,)  but  it  was  lost  in  the  other 
House.  Since  then,  the  proposition  for  notice 
has  been  repeated,  with  a  view  to  taking  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country.  And  so  now  we 
are  where  we  are— a  position  which  all  ought 
to  have  foreseen — ^where  we  must  compromise 
or  fight. 

I  say,  then,  if  there  is  any  responsibility 
attached  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  And 
myself,  I  stand  acquitted  from  any  participation 
in  it.  The  responsibility  lies  among  my  friends 
on  the  right.  1  doubt  not  they  acted  patrioti- 
cally, but  impatiently — ^in  obedience  to  the  im- 
patience of  their  people.  They  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  pushed  into  their  present  posi- 
tion without  due  reflection. 

Now,  being  brought  to  the  alternative  by 
circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control,  I 
go  for  compromise,  and  against  war.  But  in 
this  course  1  am  actuated  by  no  unmanly  fear 
of  consequences.  I  know  that,  under  the  exist- 
ting  state  of  the  world,  wars  are  sometimes 
necessary :  the  utmost  regard  for  lustice  and 
canity  cannot  always  prevent  them.  And 
when  war  must  be  met,  I  shall  be  among  the 
last  to  flinch.  I  may  appeal  to  my  past  history 
in  support  of  this  assertion.  But  I  am  averse 
from  going  to  war  on  this  question,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given.  But  not  for  these  only : 
I  have  still  higher  reasons.  Although  wars 
may  at  times  be  necessary,  yet  peace  is  a  posi- 
tive good,  and  war  is  a  positive  evil ;  and  I 
cling  to  peace  so  long  as  it  can  be  preserved 
consistently  with  the  national  safety  and  hon- 
or ;  and  I  am  against  war  so  long  as  it  can  be 
avoided  without  a  sacrifice  of  either.  I  am 
opposed  to  war  in  this  case,  because  neither  of 
these  exigencies  exist:  it  may  be,  as  I  con- 
ceive, avoided  without  sacrificing  either  the 
national  honor  or  the  national  safety.  But  if 
these  dangers  did  exist,  to  a  certain  extent,  war 
is  still  highly  inexpedient ;  because  our  rights 


in  Oregon  can  be  sustained  with  more  than 
an  equal  chance  of  success  without  war  than 
with  it.  This  is  a  great  and  weighty  reason 
against  war.  He  who  goes  so  stoutly  to  war 
for  "  all  of  Oregon  or  none,"  may  possibly  come 
out  of  it  with  "  none."  I  concede  to  my  coun- 
trymen the  possession  of  all  the  bravery,  patri- 
otism, and  intelligence  which  can  be  claimed 
for  them ;  but  we  shall  go  into  this  contest 
with  great  disadvantages  on  our  side.  As  long 
as  Great  Britain  has  a  large  force  in  the  eas^ 
and  is  mistress  of  the  sea,  she  can  carry  on  the 
war  at  much  less  expense. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  it :  the  war  would  soon  cease  to  be  for  Ore- 
gon ;  the  struggle  would  be  for  empire,  and  it 
would  be  between  the  greatest  power  in  Europe 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  greatest  and  most 
growing  and  spirited  people  in  the  west  on  the 
other.  It  would  be  pressed  on  upon  both  sides 
with  all  the  force,  vigor,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance of  two  great  and  brave  nations;  each 
would  strike  the  other  in  the  most  vulnerable 
point  and  the  blows  would  be  tremendous. 
Amidst  the  uproar  of  such  a  contest,  Oregon 
would  soon  be  forgotten — utterly  forgotten,  to 
be  recovered,  if  at  all,  on  the  contingencies  of 
success  or  the  reverse. 

"Ky  next  reason  is,  that,  though  it  is  alleged 
that  we  must  fight  in  order  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens in  Oregon,  instead  of  their  protection  war 
would  ensure  their  utter  destruction.  It  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  sacrifice  them.  This  I 
will  never  consent  to  do.  They  are  American 
citizens— our  brethren  and  kinared.  We  have 
encouraged  them  to  go  there ;  and  I  never  will 
give  a  vote  the  result  of  which  must  be  their 
utter  and  speedy  destruction.  But  if  we  make 
a  compromise  on  latitude  49°,  they  will  all  be 
safe ;  for,  if  I  am  rightfully  informed,  there  is 
not  a  man  of  them  to  be  found  north  of  that 
line.  This  will  carry  all  the  points  we  have 
in  view,  instead  of  sacrificing  them  all. 

I  am  against  war,  too,  for  reasons  conmion 
to  the  whole  Union.  I  believe  that  the  most 
successful  and  triumphant  war  we  could  possibly 
wage— even  i^  in  ten  years,  we  shoula  get  all 
the  most  extravagant  advocate  of  war  has  dared 
to  hope  for — ^if  we  could  take  the  Canadaa,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  every 
other  British  possession,  and  drive  her  flag 
from  the  whole  continent,  and  prosecute  our 
advantages  till  we  had  accomplished  the  down- 
fall of  the  British  throne,  and  she  should  yield 
up  spear  and  shield  and  trident  at  our  feet,  it 
would  be  to  us  the  most  disastrous  event  that 
could  happen.  I  do  not  now  allude  to  the 
ravages  and  desolations  of  warfare;  to  the 
oceans  of  blood  that  must  flow,  and  the  various 
miseries  that  ever  accompany  the  contest  of 
arms ;  because  I  have  never  observed  that  the 
statement  of  these  things  had  any  great  effect 
upon  a  brave  people.  No  doubt  the  evils 
would  be  very  great,  because  there  are  no  two 
nations  in  the  world  who  can  do  each  other  so 
much  harm  in  war,  or  so  much  good  in  peace, 
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as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
devastation  would  he  tremendous  on  hoth  sides. 
But  all  this  goes  for  nothing ;  for  this  may  all 
he  repaired.  The  indomitahle  industry,  and 
enterprise,  and  perseverance  of  our  widely- 
spread  and  still  spreading  and  multiplying  pop- 
ulation, will  soon  find  ways  and  means  of 
repairing  whatever  merely  physical  disasters  war 
can  inflict.  But  war  has  far  heavier  inflictions 
for  a  free  people ;  it  works  a  social  and  politi- 
cal change  in  the  people  themselves,  and  in  the 
character  of  their  institutions.  A  war  such  as 
this,  will  he  of  vast  extent ;  every  nerve  and 
muscle  on  either  side  will  he  strained  to  the 
utmost ;  every  commandahle  dollar  will  be  put 
in  requisition ;  not  a  portion  of  our  entire  fron- 
tier hut  will  hecome  the  scene  of  contest.  It 
will  he  a  Mexican  war  on  the  one  aide,  and  an 
Indian  war  upon  the  other.  Its  flames  will  be 
all  around  us ;  it  will  be  a  war  on  the  Pacific 
and  a  war  on  the  Atlantic;  it  will  rage  on 
every  side,  and  fill  the  land.  Suppose  Oregon 
shall  be  abandoned,  we  must  raise  seven  armies 
and  two  navies ;  we  must  raise  and  equip  an 
army  against  the  Mexicans;  and  let  no  man 
sneer  at  the  mention  of  such  a  power.  Under 
the  guidance  and  trdning  of  British  officers, 
the  Mexican'  population  could  be  rendered  a 
formidable  enemy.  See,  what  Britain  has 
made  of  the  feeble  Sepoys  of  India.  The 
Mexicans  are  a  braver  and  a  hardier  people, 
and  they  will  form  the  cheapest  of  all  armies. 
With  good  traming  and  good  pay,  they  may  be 
rendered  a  very  formidable  force.  Then,  we 
must  have  another  army  to  guard  our  southern 
Atlantic  frontier,  and  another  to  protect  our 
northern  Atlantic  frontier,  and  another  to  ope- 
rate on  our  north-eastern  boundary,  and  still 
another  to  cover  our  Indian  frontier.  At  the 
least  estimate,  we  shall  require  a  force  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field.  In  addition  to  that,  the  venerable  and 
intelligent  Albert  Gallatih  has  calculated  the 
cost  of  such  a  war  at  sixty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  but  that  amount  is  too  small.  A  hundred 
millions  is  not  an  over-estimate;  and  of  this 
sum,  fifty  millions  must  be  raised  annually,  by 
loans  or  paper ;  so  that,  allowing  the  war  to 
continue  for  ten  years,  we  shall  have  an  amount 
of  five  hundred  millions  of  public  debt.  Add 
to  this  the  losses  which  must  accrue  on  loans : 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  these  loans  nego- 
tiated in  Europe ;  for,  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
manner  in  which  this  afiair  has  been  conducted, 
the  feeling  in  Europe  will  be  generally  against 
ns.  We  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  sums  under 
an  interest  of  thirty  and  forty  per  cent.  Add 
all  these  expenses,  and  our  total  debt  will  not 
be  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  shall  be  plunged  into 
the  paper  system  as  deeply  as  we  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution ;  and  what  will  then 
be  our  situation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ? 
We  shall  be  left  with  a  mortgage  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  on  the  labor 
of  the  American  people ;  for  it  all  falls  on  the 


labor  of  the  country  at  last,  while  much  of  the 
money  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
struck  not  a  blow  in  the  contest.  We  should 
then  have  the  task  of  restoring  a  circolatiiig 
medium  of  a  sounder  character,  and  that  from 
the  deepest  degradation  of  the  currency.  This 
is  a  hard  job,  as  all  of  ns  know  who  have  gone 
through  with  it.  Besides,  the  influence  of  the 
war  will  naturally  be  to  obliterate  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  State  and  G^eneral 
Governments.  We  shall  hear  no  more  about 
State  rights,  but  the  Government  will  become 
in  effect  a  consolidated  republic.  By  our  very 
success,  it  will  give  a  military  impi:d8e  to  the 
national  mind  which  can  never  be  overcome. 
The  ambition  of  the  nation  will  seek  conquest  af- 
ter conquest,  and  will  soon  become  poss^sed  by 
a  spirit  totally  inconsistent  with  the  forms  and 
genius  of  our  Government ;  and  this  will  lead, 
by  a  straight  and  easy  road,  to  that  gulf  of  all 
republics — a  military  despotism.  Then  we 
shall  have  to  provide  for  three  or  four  Buooess* 
ful  generals,  who  will  soon  be  competing  for 
the  Presidency.  Before  the  generation  whidi 
waged  the  war  shall  have  passed  away,  they 
wiU  witness  a  contest  between  hostile  generate. 
He  who  conquered  Mexico,  and  he  who  oon- 
quered  Canada,  will  each  insist  upon  his  right 
to  the  seat  of  power,  and  they  will  end  their 
struggle  by  the  sword.  Freedom  thus  lost,  in- 
stitutions thus  undermined  and  overturned, 
never  can  be  recovered.  The  national  rain 
will  be  irretrievable. 

I  appeal,  then,  to  gentiemen  near  me — ^to  my 
friends,  whose  separation  from  us  on  this  Ques- 
tion I  deeply  regret — and  I  say  to  them,  Is  it 
for  you,  who  are  Democrats  ji^ar  ^aseeUerui — ^for 
you,  who  are  the  enemies  of  paper  money 
and  the  sworn  destroyers  of  all  banks  and  a& 
artificial  classes  in  society — is  it  for  you  to  vote 
for  a  measure  of  such  very  equivocal  suooeas  f 

But  I  have  still  higher  reasons.  I  am  op- 
posed to  war  as  a  friend  to  human  improve- 
ment, to  human  civilization,  to  human  progress 
and  advancement.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  occurred  a  period  so  remark- 
able as  the  peace  which  followed  the  battie  of 
Waterloo^  for  the  great  advances  made  in  the 
condition  of  human  society,  and  that  in  various 
forms.  The  chemical  and  mechanical  powers 
have  been  investigated  and  applied  to  advance 
the  comforts  of  human  life  in  a  degree  far  be- 
yond all  that  was  ever  known  or  hoped  before. 
Oivilization  has  been  spreading  itsinflnence  far 
and  wide,  and  the  general  progress  of  homan 
society  has  outstripped  all  that  had  been  pre- 
viously witnessed.  The  invention  of  man  has 
seized  upon  and  subjugated  two  great  agendas 
of  the  natural  world  which  never  before  wera 
made  the  servants  of  man :  I  refer  to  steam 
and  electricity,  under  which,  of  course,  I  in- 
clude magnetism  in  all  its  phenomena.  Steam 
has  been  controlled  and  availed  offer  all  the  pui^ 
poses  of  human  intercourse.  True,  the  steam- 
engine  had  been  discovered  before  that  period, 
but  its  powers  have  been  sabsequently  per- 
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feoted,  and  bj  its  resistless  energies  has  brought 
nations  togeUier  whom  nature  had  seemed  to 
separate  by  insurmountable  barriers.  It  has 
shortened  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  more 
than  one-hal^  while  the  rapidity  of  travelling 
on  land  has  been  three  times  greater  than  by 
the  common  motive  power.  Within  the  same 
period  man  has  chained  the  very  lightning  of 
heaven,  and  brought  it  down  and  made  it  ad- 
minister to  the  transmission  of  human  thought, 
insomuch  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
our  ideas  are  not  only  transmitted  with  the 
r^idity  of  lightning,  but  by  lightning  itself. 
Hagio  wires  are  stretching  themselves  in  all 
directions  over  the  globe,  and  when  their  mys- 
tic meshes  shall  at  length  have  been  perfected, 
our  globe  itself  will  be  endowed  with  a  sensi- 
tivenesfr  which  will  render  it  impossible  to 
touch  it  on  any  one  point  and  the  touch*  not  be 
felt  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  All 
this  progress,  all  this  growth  of  human  happi- 
ness, all  this  spread  of  human  light  and  knowl- 
edge, will  be  arrested  by  war.  And  shall  we 
incur  a  result  like  that  which  must  be  produced 
by  a.  war  for  Oregon  ?  And  this  work  is  as 
yet  but  commenced ;  it  is  but  the  breaking  of 
the  dawn  of  the  world^s  great  jubilee.  It 
promises  a  day  of  more  refinement,  more  intel- 
lectual brightness,  more  moral  elevation,  and 
consequently  of  more  human  felicity,  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen  from  its  creation. 

Kow  the  United  States  and  England  are  two 
nations  to  be  pre-eminently  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  happy  change,  because  I 
consider  them  as  being  the  most  advanced  in 
the  scale  of  human  improvement,  and  most  in 
circumstances  to  further  this  amelioration,  be- 
cause they  have  the  control  of  the  greatest  and 
most  extensive  commerce  at  present  in  exist- 
ence. We  have  been  thus  distinguished  by 
Providence  for  a  great  and  a  noble  purpose, 
and  I  trust  we  shaU  fulfil  our  high  destiny. 

Again,  I  am  opposed  to  war,  because  I  hold 
that  it  is  now  to  be  determined  whether  two 
such  nations  as  liiese  shall  exist  for  the  future 
as  friends  or  enemies.  A  declaration  of  war 
of  one  of  them  against  the  other  must  be  preg- 
nant with  miseries,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  the  world  around  them. 

Another  reason  is,  that  mighty  means  are 
now  put  into  the  hands  of  both  to  cement  and 
secure  a  perpetual  peace,  by  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  commerce  and  uniting  t^em 
more  closely  in  an  intercourse  mutually  bene- 
ficial. If  this  shall  be  accomplished,  other 
nations  will,  one  after  another,  follow  the  fair 
example,  and  a  state  of  general  prosperity,  here- 
tofore unknown,  will  gnidually  unite  and  bless 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

And  far  more  than  that.  An  intercourse 
like  this,  points  to  that  inspiring  day  which 
philsophers  have  hoped  for,  which  poets  have 
seen  in  the  bright  visions  of  fancy,  and  which 
prophecy  has  seen  in  holy  vision — when  man 
shall  learn  war  no  more.  Who  can  contem- 
plate a  state  of  the  world  like  this,  and  not  feel 
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his  heart  exult  at  the  prospect  ?  And  who  can 
^oubt  that  in  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  Provi- 
dence, a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  shall 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  agents  in  bringing  it 
about  ? 

Finally,  I  am  against  war,  because  peace-^ 
peace  is  pre-eminently  our  policy.  There  are 
nations  in  the  world  who  may  resort  to  war 
for  the  settlement  of  their  differences,  and  still 
grow  great;  but  that  nation  is  not  ours. 
Providence  has  cast  our  happy  inheritance 
where  its  frontier  extends  for  twenty-three 
degrees  of  latitude  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  has  ^iven  us  a  land  which  in  natural  advan- 
tages, is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other. 
Abundant  in  all  resources;  excellent  in  cU- 
mate;  fertile  and  exuberant  in  soil;  capable 
of  sustaining,  in  the  plentiful  enjoyment  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  souls.  Our  great  mission  as  a 
people  is  to  occupy  this  vast  domain — tljere  to 
fulfil  the  primev^  command  to  increase  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  land  with  an  in- 
dustrious and  virtuous  population;  to  level 
the  forests,  and  let  in  upon  their  solitude  the 
light  of  day ;  to  clear  the  swamps  and  morass- 
es and  redeem  them  to  the  plough  and  sickle ; 
to  spread  over  hill  and  dale  the  echoes  of  hu- ' 
man  labor  and  human  happiness  and  content- 
ment ;  to  fill  the  land  with  cities,  and  towns, 
and  villages ;  to  unite  its  opposite  extremities 
by  tnrnp&es  and  railroads,  to  scoop  out  canals 
for  the  transmission  of  its  products,  and  open 
rivers  for  its  internal  trade.  War  can  only 
impede  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  mission  of 
Heaven;  it  absorbs  the  wealth,  and  diverts 
the  energy  which  might  be  so  much  better  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  our  country.  All 
we  want  is  peace — established  peace ;  and  then 
time,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  and  cautious 
policy  will  soon  effect  for  us  all  the  rest.  I  say 
time  will  do  it,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  a  wise 
and  masterly  inactivity — a  phrase  than  which 
none  other  has  been  less  understood  or  more 
grossly  misrepresented.  By  some,  who  should 
have  known  better,  it  has  been  construed  to 
mean  inaction.  But  mere  inertness  and  what 
is  meant  by  a  wise  inactivity  are  things  wide 
apart  as  the  poles.  The  one  is  the  offspring  of 
ignorance  and  of  indolence ;  the  other  is  the 
result  of  the  profoundest  wisdom — ^a  wisdom 
which  looks  into  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
things ;  which  sees  how  conspiring  causes  work 
out  their  effects,  and  shape  and  change  the 
condition  of  man.  Where  we  find  that  natural 
causes  will  of  themselves  work  out  our  good, 
our  wisdom  is  to  let  them  work ;  and  all  our 
task  is  to  remove  impediments.  In  the  present 
case,  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  impediments 
is  found  in  our  impatience. 

He  who  cannot  understand  the  difference 
between  an  inactivity  like  this,  and  mere  stupid 
inaction  and  the  doing  of  nothing,  is  as  yet  but 
in  the  horn-book  oi  political  science.  Yes, 
time — ever-laboring  time — will  effect  every 
thing  for  us.    Our  population  is  now  increas- 
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ing  at  the  anDual  average  of  six  hundred  thoa- 
sand.  Let  the  next  twenty-five  years  elapse, 
and  our  average  increase  will  have  reached  a  mil- 
lion a  year,  and,  hefore  many  of  the  younger 
Senators  here  shall  have  hecome  as  gray-headed 
as  I  am,  we  shall  count  a  population  of  forty-five 
millions.  Before  that  day,  it  will  have  spread 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
will  then  he  as  densely  populated  and  as  thickly 
settled  with  villiges  and  towns  as  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  is  now.  In  another  generation 
we  shall  have  reached  eighty  millions  of  people, 
and,  if  we  can  preserve  peace,  who  shall  set 
bounds  to  our  prosperity,  or  our  success? 
With  one  foot  planted  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
other  on  the  Pacific,  we  shall  occupy  a  position 
between  the  two  old  continents  of  the  world — 
a  position  eminently  calculated  to  secure  to  us 
the  commerce  and  the  influence  of  both.  If 
we  abide  by  the  counsels  of  common  sense— -if 
we  succeed  in  preserving  our  constitutional 
liberty,  we  shall  then  exhibit  a  spectacle  such 
as  the  world  never  saw.  I  know  that  this  one 
great  mission  is  encompassed  with  difficulties ; 
but  such  is  the  inherent  energy  of  our  political 
system,  and  such  its  expansive  capability, 
that  it  may  be  made  to  govern  the  widest  space. 
If  by  w^ar  we  become  great,  we  cannot  be  free ; 
if  we  will  be  both  great  and  free,  our  policy  is 
peace. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat,  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  which  relate  personally  to  myself, 
and  then  I  will  relieve  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  charged  with  having  more  in- 
clination for  the  annexation  of  Texas  than  for 
the  retention  of  Oregon ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  my  partialities  are  strong  for  the  South, 
but  very  weak  in  comparison  for  the  North. 
But  why  is  Texas  spoken  of  as  particularly 
connected  witJi  the  Southern  States  ?  I  always 
thought  that  Texas  formed  a  part,  and  a  very 
important  part,  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  the  West 
were  particularly  set  upon  its  acquisition,  as  a 
means  of  perfecting  and  consummating  the 
Union  of  our  great  Western  world.  I  never 
knew  that  Texas  was  confined  to  a  southern 
latitude.  I  thought  its  higher  portions  ex- 
tended up  to  the  latitude  42'  north,  not  far 
from  the  great  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that 
the  Southern  States  proper  had  not  so  great  an 
interest  in  it  as  had  the  great  West.  But  it 
seems  I  was  wrong,  and  that  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  a  purely  Southern  question.  Ad- 
mitting it  to  be  so,  I  put  my  defence  upon  the 
ground  that  I  have  treated  both  questions — ^that 
of  Texas  and  that  of  Oregon — ^in  a  manner 
best  calculated  to  keep  both,  and  that  the 
course  I  pursued  was  the  only  effectual  means 
to  unite  Texas  and  to  retain  Oregon.  If  my 
course  was  different  towards  tiie  two,  it  was 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  two  were  en- 
tirely different.  In  the  case  of  Texas  time  was 
agdnst  us ;  in  the  case  of  Oregon  time  was  for 
xa:  and  hence  the  difference  in  my  policy. 


Texas  has  been  secured.  We  were  at  a  pomt 
where  she  must  come  under  our  influence,  or 
under  that  of  England.  I  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent the  latter,  and  secure  tiie  former ;  and  I 
knew  that  time  would  be  against  us.  I  had  to 
contend  against  time  which  waits  for  no  man. 
That  was  no  case  for  a  masterly  inactivity.  I 
therefore  wrestled  boldly  with  the  question; 
and  success  has  proved  that  the  policy  was 
sound.  But,  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  time  was 
in  our  favor.  My  policy  in  both  cases  was  the 
same^to  avoid  war  and  to  preserve  peace.  I  had 
no  fears  of  a  war  with  England.  1  knew  that 
Texas  was  an  independent  State,  and  had  so  been 
acknowleged  by  England  herself;  so  that  if  the 
people  of  Texas  consented  to  the  annexation, 
the  opposition  of  England  had  nothing  to  stand 
on ;  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Mexico,  unless  she  was  aided  by  England ;  and 
that  England  would  not  aid  her  unless  with  a 
view  to  the  Oregon  question.  And  I  thought 
that,  if  the  Texas  question  was  not  settled, 
there  would  be  bitter  feeling  between  us  and 
England.  We  are  both  the  descendants  of  the 
same  stock — both  jealous  and  brave — ^both 
fond  (too  fond)  of  war ;  England  would  have 
interfered,  and  then  it  would  cost  us  a  war  to 
recover  tJiat  which,  by  a  wise  and  a  bold 
policy,  we  might  have  effectually  secured. 
The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Monday,  March  80. 

Mr.  RtrsK  presented  the  credentials  of  hia 
colleague,  General  Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas; 
which  were  read,  and  Mr.  Houbton  having 
received  the  oath  of  office,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

IHplomatic  Corresp<nidenee, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
following  resolution,  submitted  same  time  anoe 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  tTnited  Sut«fl 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  copies 
of  any  correspondence  that  may  have  taken  place 
between  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Great  Britain  since  the  last  document  tnns- 
mitted  to  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  Oregon  territory,  or  so  much  thereof  aa  toAj 
be  communicated  without  detriment  to  the  pobGe 
interest." 

Mr.  Websteb  rose  and  said :  I  shall  advise 
my  honorable  friend,  the  member  from  Dela- 
ware, to  forbear  from  pressing  this  resolutioa 
for  a  few  days. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  letters  from 
Mr.  McLane;  but  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  opposes  this 
motion,  I  am  to  presume  that  the  ExecntiTO 
Government  finds  it  inconvenient  to  communi- 
cate tiiose  letters  to  tlie  Senate,  at  the  present 
moment. 

Yet,  it  is  obvious^  that  as  the  Senate  is  called 
on  to  perform  a  legislative  act,  it  ought,  before 
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the  boar  of  its  decision  comes,  to  be  put  in  the 
possession  of  every  thing  likely  to  influence  its 
judfrraent;  otherwise,  it  would  be  required  to 
perform  high  le^slative  functions  on  mere  con- 
fidence. There  is  certainly  some  embarrassment 
in  the  case.  K  the  Executive  Government 
deems  the  communication  of  the  correspondence 
inconvenient,  it  can  only  be  because  negotiation 
is  still  going  on,  or,  if  suspended,  is  expected 
to  be  resumed.  So  far  as  negotiation  is  con- 
cerned, the  communication,  or  publication,  of 
the  correspondence,  may  very  properly  be 
thonght  inconvenient.  But,  then,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law,  or 
resolution,  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
support  of  this  recommendation,  he  himself 
sent  us,  unasked,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  the  correspondence  up  to  that  time. 
Now,  if  that  was  necessary,  the  rest  is  neces- 
sary. If  we  are  entitled  to  a  part,  we  are  en- 
titled to  the  whole. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mistake  was  in  calling 
on  Congress  to  authorize  notice  to  England  of 
tlie  discontinuance  of  what  has  been  called  the 
joint  occupation,  until  negotiation  had  been 
exhausted.  Negotiation  should  have  been  tried 
first,  and  when  that  had  failed,  and  finally 
faileid,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  Congress 
have  been  called  upon. 

I  now  go  on  the  ground,  of  course,  that  the 
notice  for  discontinuing  the  Joint  occupancy  is 
properly  to  be  given  by  authority  of  Congress ; 
a  point  which  I  do  not  now  discuss. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  notice  is  to  be  used  as 
a  weapon,  or  an  instrnment,  in  negotiation.  I 
hardly  understand  this.  It  is  a  metaphor  of 
not  very  obvious  application.  A  weapon 
seems  to  imply,  not  a  facility,  or  mere  aid,  but 
the  means  either  of  defence  against  attack,  or 
of  making  an  attack.  It  sounds  not  altogether 
friendly  and  pacific.  I  doubt  exceedingly  wheth- 
er, under  present  circumstances,  notice  would 
hasten  negotiation ;  and  yet  such  are  those  cir- 
ca mstances  that  there  may  be  as  much  incon- 
venience in  standing  still  as  in  going  forward. 

The  truth  is,  that  great  embarrassment  arises 
from  the  extreme  pretensions  and  opinions  put 
forward  by  the  President,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, a  year  ago,  and  in  his  Message  last  De- 
cember. But  for  these,  notice  would  have  been 
harmless,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  author- 
ized by  both  Houses  without  much  opposition, 
and  received  by  England  without  dissatisfaction. 
But  the  recommendation  of  the  notice,  coupled 
with  the  President's  repeated  declarations  that 
he  held  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory 
to  be  **  clear  and  unquestionable,^'  alarmed  the 
country.  And  well  it  might.  And  if  notice 
were  required,  in  order  to  eniCble  the  President 
to  push  these  extreme  claims  to  any  and  every 
result,  then  notice  ought  to  be  refused  by  Con- 
gress, unless  Congress  is  ready  to  support  these 
pretensions  at  all  hazards.  Here  lies  the  diffi- 
culty. Congress  is  not  prepared,  and  the  coun- 
try is  not  prepared,  as  I  believe,  to  make  the 
President's  opmion  of  a  clear  and  unquestiona- 


ble right  to  the  whole  territory  an  ultimatum. 
If  he  wants  notice  for  such  a  purpose,  he  cer- 
tainly must  see  that  It  becomes  a  grave  question 
whether  Congress  will  grant  it. 

It  was  a  great,  a  very  great  mistake  to  accom- 
pany the  recommendation  of  notice  with  so  posi- 
tive an  assertion  of  our  right  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory. Did  the  President  mean  to  adhere  to  that 
even  to  the  extremity  of  war  ?  If  so,  he  should 
have  known  that,  after  what  has  happened  in 
years  i>ast,  the  country  was  not  likely  to  sustain 
him.  Did  he  mean  to  say  this,  and  afterwards 
recede  from  it?  If  so,  why  say  it  at  dl? 
Surely  the  President  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  playing  so  small  a  part,  as  to  endeavor  to 
show  himself  to  possess  spirit,  and  boldness, 
and  fearlessness  of  England,  more  than  his 
predecessors,  or  his  countrymen,  and  yet  do  all 
this  in  the  confident  hope  that  no  serious  colli- 
sion would  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
So  low  an  ambition,  such  paltry  motives,  ought 
not  to  be  imputed.  When  the  President  de- 
clared that,  in  his  judgment,  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  was  "  clear  and  unquestiona- 
ble," did  he  mean  to  express  an  official,  or  a 
mere  personal  opinion  ?  If  the  latter,  it  cer- 
tainly had  no  place  in  an  official  communica- 
tion. If  the  former — if  he  intended  a  solemn 
official  opinion,  upon  which  he  was  resolved  to 
act  officially — then  it  is  a  very  grave  question 
how  far  he  is  justified,  without  new  lights,  or 
any  change  of  circumstances,  to  place  the  claims 
of  this  countiy,  in  this  respect^  on  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  they  had  stood 
under  his  predecessors,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all  branches  of  the  Government,  for 
so  many  years ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  admitted, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  that  England 
has  rights  in  the  north-western  parts  of  this 
continent  which  are  entitled  to  be  respected. 

Mr.  President,  one  who  has  observed  atten- 
tively what  has  transpired  here  and  in  England, 
within  the  last  three  months,  must,  I  think, 
perceive  that  public  opinion,  in  both  countries, 
IS  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  this  controversy 
ought  to  be  settled ;  and  is  not  very  diverse, 
in  the  one  country  and  the  other,  as  to  the 
general  basis  of  such  settlement.  That  basis  is 
the  offer  made  by  the  United  States  to  England 
in  1826. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  I  think,  that  this 
country  is  ready  to  stand  by  that  offer,  substan- 
tially, and  in  effect.  Such  is  my  opinion,  at 
least,  and  circumstances  certainly  indicate  that 
Great  Britain  would  not,  in  all  probability 
would  not,  regard  such  a  proposition  as  unfit  to 
be  considered.  I  said,  some  weeks  ago,  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  discuss  titles  at  length,  and 
certainly  not  to  adduce  arguments  against  our 
own  claim.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
a  concurrence  of  arguments,  or  considerations, 
in  favor  of  regarding  the  49th  parallel  as  the 
just  line  of  demarcation,  which  both  countries 
might  well  respect  It  has,  for  many  years, 
been  the  extent  of  our  daim.   We  have  claimed 
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up  to  49**  and  nothing  beyond  it  We  have  of- 
fered to  yield  every  thing  north  of  it.  It  is  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  on  this 
side  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  since 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France. 

I  do  not  think  it  important  either  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  fact,  that  commissioners  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  established  the  49th 
parallel  as  the  boundary  between  the  English 
and  the  French  possessions  in  America.  An- 
cient maps  and  descriptions  so  represent  it; 
some  saying  that  this  line  of  boundary  is  to 
run  "indefinitely  west,"  others  saying,  in 
terms,  that  it  extends  "  to  the  North-western 
Ocean."  But  what  is  more  important,  we 
have  considered  this  boundary  as  established 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  at  least  on  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  on  the 
strength  of  this  that  we  drove  back  the  British 
pretensions,  after  we  had  obtained  Louisiana, 
north,  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi 
to  this  parallel  of  49''. 

This  is  indubitable.  We  have  acted,  there- 
fore, and  induced  others  to  act,  on  the  idea 
that  this  boundary  was  actually  establish- 
ed. It  now  so  stands  in  the  treaty  betweeh 
the  United  States  and  England.  If,  on  the 
-^i^eral  notion  of  contiguity,  or  continuity^  this 
line  -be.  continued  "  indefinitely  west,"  or  is 
allowed  to  run  to  the  "  North-western  Ocean," 
then  it  leaves  on  our  side  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  our  title 
is  maintainable  on  the  ground  of  Gray^s  dis- 
covery. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
never  offered  any  line  south  of  forty-nine,  (with 
the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,)  and  it  never 
will.  It  behooves  all  concerned  to  regard  this 
as  a  settled  point.  As  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Columbia,  permanently  or  for  a  term  of  years, 
that  is  all  matter  for  just,  reasonable,  and 
friendly  negotiation.  But  the  49th  parallel  must 
be  regarded  as  the  general  line  of  boundary, 
and  not  to  be  departed  from  for  any  line  fur- 
ther south.  As  to  all  straits,  and  sounds,  and 
islands  in  the  neighboring  sea,  all  these  are  fair 
subjects  for  treaty  stipulation.  If  the  general 
basis  be  agreed  to,  all  the  rest,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, may  be  accomplished  by  the  exercise 
of  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  amity. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  be  so,  why 
should  this  settlement  be  longer  delayed? 
Why  should  either  Government  hold  back  from 
doing  that  which  both,  I  think,  can  see  must 
be  done,  if  they  would  avoid  a  rupture  ?  Every 
hour^s  delay  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both 
countries.  It  agitates  both,  disturbs  their 
business,  internipts  their  intercourse,  and  may, 
in  time,  seriously  affect  their  friendly  and  re- 
spectful feeling  towards  each  other. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
needless  for  me,  even  if  it  were  proper,  to  add 
more.  I  have  expressed  my  own  opinions 
plainly  and  without  disguise.  I  think  I  see 
clearly  where  this  business  must  end,  if  it  is  to 
end  without  serious  collision ;  and  I  earnestly 


hope,  that  those  in  whose  hands  power  is,  on 
both  sides,  will  exercise  that  power  promptly, 
in  removing  the  great  evils  produced  on  both 
sides  by  the  pendency  of  this  unfortunate,  dis- 
turbing, and  dangerous  controversy. 

It  is  not  a  case  in  which  either  Govemment 
should  stand  on  matters  of  form  or  etiqaette. 
The  interests  at  stake  are  too  important  for 
that.  It  is  not  humiliation,  it  is  not  condescen- 
sion even,  for  either  Government  to  signify  to 
the  other  its  readiness  to  do  at  once  what  it 
sees  must  be  done  ultimately.  Thus  far,  the 
dispute  does  not  touch  the  honor  of  either 
Government.  Let,  then,  the  propitious  moment 
be  seized ;  let  candor,  and  fairness,  and  pru- 
dence rule  the  hour ;  and  let  these  two  great 
nations  be  restored  to  the  fuU  enjoyment  of 
their  vast,  useful,  and  harmonious  interconrse. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts having  expressed  it  as  his  opimon 
that  the  resolution  calling  for  certain  informa- 
tion from  the  Executive  should  for  the  present 
be  suffered  to  lie  on  the  table,  which  sugges- 
tion, he  presumed,  would  be  complied  with,  it 
became  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  that  question  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  however, 
has  made  this  the  occasion  of  doing  what  I  es- 
timate as  of  more  importance  than  expressing 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  this  resolation. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  constitutionaUj, 
and  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other  on  this 
floor,  all  the  members  of  this  body  enjoy  a  per- 
fect equality.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  long 
experience  which  some  Senators  have  enjoyed, 
and  the  place  they  have  acquired  in  the  judg- 
ment of  their  country,  make  what  they  say 
upon  this  floor  of  much  more  importance  than 
if  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  some  other  Senators. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has,  for  the 
first  time,  taken  this  morning,  in  this  Senate,  a 
position  on  the  question  of  Oregon.  Not  only 
has  he  done  that,  but  he  has  ^ken  extraordi- 
nary precautions  against  the  possibility  of  his 
position  being  mistaken — a  precaution  that 
grows  by  no  means  out  of  any  want  of  capaci- 
ty upon  his  part  to  speak  in  ttiis  body  without 
the  aid  of  elaborate  notes.  There  is  a  solemnity 
in  the  form  with  which  the  opinions  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  have  been  an- 
nounced to-day,  which,  connected  with  the 
character  of  that  Senator  for  ability  and  influ- 
ence in  this  country,  makes  that  announcement 
of  great  importance  in  this  contest. 

Three  points  he  has  distinctly  stated :  one  is, 
that  in  his  judgment,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  made  mistakes  in  reference  to 
the  Or^on  question.  He  has,  in  the  judgment 
of  that  Senator,  made  mistakes  of  several 
descriptions,  but  mainly  in  having  asserted  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  the  wliole  of  this 
territory  up  to  the  Russian  boundary,  and  that 
in  the  Message  in  which  he  recommends  the 
termination  of  the  subsisting  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  thinks  that  by 
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the  assertion  of  that  title  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  recommendation  of  notice,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  emharrassed 
this  question;  and  that  therefore,  whatever 
may  he  the  result  of  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  not  Con- 
gress, will  he  held  responsible  before  the  Ameri- 
can people — ^that  all  the  difficulties  which  may 
ensue  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  question  are 
to  be  traced  back  to  this  error  on  the  part  of 
the  President  committed  in  his  Message  to 
Congress  on  the  opening  of  the  session.  That 
is  one  of  the  points  made  by  the  Senator. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  the  first  occasion,  I  believe 
— ^the  very  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  heard 
in  this  Senate  any  fault  thus  ascribed  by  any 
one  who  has  no  difiiculty  in  comprehending 
what  the  President  meant.  Other  Senators 
have  said,  "  if  the  Message  means  this,  I  am 
against  it,^'  and  "  if  it  means  that,  I  disagree 
with  it.^^  But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  what  the  President 
meant ;  and  with  a  full  conviction  in  his  mind 
as  to  what  the  President  did  mean,  he  ascribes 
to  him  the  commission  of  a  great  error  in  this 
business,  and  therefore  makes  him  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  which  may  ensue. 
That^s  one  of  the  points  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Another  point  is— and  it  is  a  very  important 
one — that  in  the  judgment  of  that  greatly  ex- 
perienced and  greatly  enlightened  Senator,  the 
public  opinion  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  concentrating  upon  a  fixed  mode 
of  adjusting  this  difiiculty ;  and  that  that  fixed 
mode  is  the  assumption  as  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
justment, not  the  arbitrary  line  of  49°,  but  the 
Sroposition  of  1826,  which  went  south  of  that 
ne  for  the  purpose  of  national  advantage, 
yielding  up  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
Bivcr  to  Great  Britain. 

Kow  this  thing  is  announced  to-day,  as  the 
first  announcement  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  this  session  of  a  disposition  anywhere, 
(though  I  see  it  in  some  of  the  papers  for  the 
last  three  days)— but  the  first  announcement  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  anybody, 
according  to  my  recollection,  that  there  is  the 
possibility,  in  any  human  circumstances,  of  the 
United  States  conceding  to  Great  Britain  the 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  River.  That  is  the 
point  to  w^hich  I  desire  to  attract  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  public  opinion 
of  the  two  countries,  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  is  converging  to  the  point 
of  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of  the  proposition 
of  1826,  and  we  all  know  what  that  was.  Now 
this  strange  fact  presents  itself :  that  we  started 
out  at  the  commencement  of  this  session  of 
Congress  with  claiming  the  whole  of  Oregon ; 
at  the  end  of  three  months  beginning  to  trem- 
ble on  the  49th  parallel;  and  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  more  falling  back  even  south  of 
that  parallel ;  receding  every  hour,  until  by  the 
roles  of  legislative  progression,  three  months 


more  will  bring  us  to  the  point  where  we  will 
surrender  the  whole  country  to  Great  Britain 
in  order  to  get  clear  of  a  war. 

Mr.  Hannbqan.    Let  them  try  that  t 

Mr.  Allen.  All  these  things  convince  me 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
committed  a  great  error ;  but^that  he  has  mani- 
fested great  patriotism  and  great  judgment  in 
asserting  our  claim  as  commensurate  with  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  this  territory.  The  whole 
of  this  debate,  thus  far,  has  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption — which  I  believe  is  unsustained 
by  any  reason  or  fact — a  false  assumption — that 
Great  Britain  has  a  lust  right  to  a  part  of  this 
country ;  and  that  she  will  sacrifice  no  part  of 
her  just  rights,  but  will  fight  for  them ;  and 
that  therefore  we  must  sacrifice  a  part  of  our 
just  rights,  rather  than  fight  for  them. 

Sir,  if  Congress  had  the  first  week  of  its  ses- 
sion passed  this  resolution,  and  the  next  week 
had  followed  it  up  by  a  bill  to  extend  our  laws 
as  recommended  by  the  Executive,  this  Oregon 
difficulty  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been, 
by  this  time,  settled  without  blood  or  the  loss 
of  one  acre  of  this  land  of  the  United  States. 
!put  after  we  have  witnessed,  and  the  world  has 
witnessed,  what  has  transpired  here — ^after 
Congress  has  faltered— or  rather  the  Senate 
has  faltered,  in  the  face  of  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  three  to  one,  and  one 
over — and  after  a  distinguished  Senator  at*  the 
end  of  three  months  of  time  proposes  to  fall 
back  on  the  Columbia  River — I  ask  any  man, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  course  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Sir,  this  course  of  ours  seems  to  invite  her  to 
claim  the  whole.  Every  inch  that  we  recede 
from  the  ground  we  originally  took,  multiplies 
the  chances  of  a  fight  for  this  country  with 
Great  Britain.  Everybody  must  see  this. 
When  she  sees  hesitation — when  she  sees  di- 
vided counsels — ^when  she  sees  the  Prendent 
censured  for  the  manner  in  which  he  lias  eon- 
ducted  himself  on  this  subject — when  she  sees 
three  months  of  time  wasted,  and  the  arm  of 
the  Government  paralyzed  at  home,  she  will 
not  hesitate  as  to  her  course  of  policy  on  this 
subject.    Not  at  all. 

But  the  Senator  has  laid  down  another  prop- 
osition ;  and  that  is — I  suppose  in  order  to  give 
public  opinion  in  the  two  countries  time  to  set- 
tle down  upon  the  Columbia  River  as  a  boun- 
dary— ^that,  in  his  judgment,  we  ought  to  drop 
this  business  altogether  for  a  month ;  that  we 
ought  to  postpone  this  resolution.  Postpone 
it  I  For  what  purpose?  Why,  until  another 
steamer  can  arrive  here  and  inform  us  whether 
or  not  Queen  Victoria  is  pouting  at  us ;  to  in- 
form us  whether  or  not  the  British  Government 
are  pleased  or  ofiTended  with  our  doings  here. 

Sir,  this  is  a  species  of  national  humiliation 
to  which  I,  for  one,  will  never  submit.  It  is 
time  we  should  not  only  speak,  but  act  like 
men  who  are  conscious  of  being  the  represent- 
atives of  an  independent  Government,  who 
understand  its  rights,  and  would  assert  its 
rights,  without  any  reference  co  the  question 
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whether  another  Government  was  pleased  or 
displeased. 

It  was  upon  these  three  points  I  wished  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  because,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  they  have  been  made  by 
that  Senator,  with  his  standing  in  the  country 
— ^made  with  extraordinary  solemnity — made 
with  remarkable  precaution,  as  to  each  syllable 
to  which  the  utterance  was  given.  All  these 
things  impress  me  with  the  idea  that  we  are  to 
have  more  trouble  growing  out  of  this  Oregon 
question  than  we  had  before  imagined.  K  there 
is  war  between  these  two  countries  on  this 
subject,  the  cause  of  that  war  will  be  found  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States — ^it  will  be 
found  in  our  hesitating  course,  in  our  divided 
counsels,  in  the  exhibition  of  an  unwillingness 
upon  our  part  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  force  of  the  country.  But  I  will 
not  trespass  on  the  time  allotted  for  the  general 
discussion  of  the  question ;  and  as  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  that 
this  resolution  be  passed  over  infoimally,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  special  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  A.  withdrew  the  motion  at  tiie  request 
of— 

Mr.  WsBSTBB,  who  said :  It  is  very  true  that 
I  expressed,  with  premeditated  precision,  my 
sentiments  on  this  question.  It  is  an  important 
question ;  it  has  respect  to  the  interests  of  the 
two  nations,  and  that  in  a  considerable  exigency 
between  them.  It  is  important,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be  precise ;  and  I  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  very  far  out  of  the  way  if  some  other 
gentlemen  would  adopt  a  little  of  the  like  care 
to  make  their  language  on  a  great  national 
question  like  this,  somewhat  correct  and  accu- 
rate. 

The  gentleman  sees  fit  to  consider  that  this 
proceeding  will  be  regarded  as  a  national  hu- 
miliation. I  rather  fancy  not  I  question 
whether  the  effect  will  not  be  directly  oppo- 
site ;  and  if  any  countenance  in  Great  Britain, 
whether  in  high  or  low  station,  shall  wear 
either  a  pout  or  a  sarcastic  smile,  whether  it  is 
not  more  likely  to  be  originated  by  what  has 
passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  than 
on  this. 

But  one  word  on  a  matter  more  important. 
The  gentleman  says  that  I  have  offered  as  a 
boundary  the  river  Oolumbia.  Pray,  let  me 
be  understood.  Such  a  misapprehension  of  my 
words  and  my  meaning  as  tbis  shows,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  was  not  very  far  out  when  I  took 
the  precaution  of  reducing  what  I  intended  to 
say  to  writing.  What  I  said  was,  (and  I  pre- 
sumed not  to  dictate  to  the  Senate,  or  to  speak 
as  ex  cathedra,)  that  in  my  judgment  public 
opinion  in  both  countries  tended  to  a  union  on 
the  general  basis  of  the  proposal  made  by  this 
Government  to  that  of  England  in  1826.  And 
I  now  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whether 
he  does  not  think  so  himself?  [Mr.  Allkjh  ex- 
pressed dissent]    Well,  then,  does  not  he  think 


that  in  thu  country  public  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  taking  as  a  basis  of  settlement  the  parallel 
of  49? 

Mr.  Allen,  in  reply,  said :  I  have  no  idea 
that  public  opinion  in  this  country  has  fixed  or 
will  nx  on  any  line  south  of  the  Russian  boun- 
dary. The  proposition  that  the  public  mind, 
in  both  nations,  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
in  1826,  will  be  considered  as  amounting  to 
this,  that  we  are  willing  to  give  up  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  Webster  resumed.  Well,  if  my  opinfon 
is  so  very  far  wrong,  if  it  is  so  wide  from  the 
truth  as  all  that,  why,  of  course,  it  will  eo  for 
nothing.  In  relation  to  what  the  genUeman 
last  said,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  what  I  said, 
with  cautious  care,  was,  that  public  opinion  was 
settiing  on  the  line  of  49^  as  a  genend  Jmii  of 
agreement.  I  did  not  say  the  precise  basis  of 
all  that  was  offered  in  1826,  because  I  imme- 
diately added  that,  taking  the  parallel  of  49°  a 
a  general  ham,  that  then  the  navigation  of  the 
Oolumbia,  either  permanent  y  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  that  of  the  straits  and  sounds  and 
islands  on  the  coast,  might  all  be  made  a  matter 
of  friendly  negotiation.  I  did  not  recommend 
that  we  should  decide  either  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  the  use  of  the  Columbia  Biver. 
Not  at  all.  What  I  meant,  and  what  I  said, 
was,  that  if  49^  should  be  agreed  on  as  a  gtntr 
ral  basis,  1  was  satisfied  to  negotiate  about  all 
the  rest.  But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senate  will  do  me  the  justice  to  allow  that 
I  said,  as  plainly  as  I  could  speak  or  put  down 
words  in  writing,  that  England  must  wtur 
PEOT  any  thing  south  of  forty-nine  degrees.  I 
said  so  in  so  many  words. 

It  is  my  opinion — ^I  may  be  mistaken— but 
to  me  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that 
the  strong  tendency  of  pubUo  opinion  is,  that 
we  ought  to  stand  by  our  own  offer  made  in 
1826,  in  substance,  in  effect.  And  was  not 
that  the  doctrine  put  forth  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina  (Mr.  Oalhocx) 
the  other  day  ?  And  has  it  not  been  proved 
that  that  has  always  been  the  extent  of  onr 
claim  ?  I  think  there  are  reasons  why  it  shonld 
be. 

But  I  rose  only  to  explun.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  question  must  be  settled,  and  settled 
shorUy,  on  the  parallel  of  49**.  As  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Cohunbia,  and  the  straits,  and 
sounds,  and  islands,  all  that  is  a  fit  subject  for 
negotiation.  But  England  is  not  to  exp^  anj 
thing  south  of  that  boundary.  And  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  people  of  the  United  States— « 
great  m^ority  of  them — ^are  content  now  to 
abide  by  what  their  Government  ofiered  to 
Great  Britain  in  1826. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Olatton  here  rose  and  said:  The 
hour  has  arrived  for  the  special  order;  wdl 
do  not  mean  to  detain  the  Senate  from  proceed- 
ing to  its  consideration.  I  feel,  however,  that 
it  is  due  to  myself  to  state,  that  in  offering  this 
resolution,  I  had  not  the  remotest  design  to 
embarrass  the  Executive  of  the  United  ^tes. 
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It  has  neyer,  on  any  oocasioiif  been  my  pnrpoee 
to  give  any  embarrassment  to  tbe  Ezecntive. 
I  thought  that  there  were  many  sentlemen  in 
the  Senate  desirous  of  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion, with  the  view  of  governing  their  own 
oondnet  on  this  question.  1 8app<^ed  that  the 
information  thus  sought  would  be  essentiidly 
pacific  in  its  character ;  and  I  think  now,  that 
if  obtiuned,  it  would  probably  increase  the  vote 
on  the  notice  as  being  favorable  to  peace.  Here- 
tofore I  have  intimated,  and  desire  to  express 
again  the  same  idea,  thai  my  own  vote  on  this 
question  would  not  be  regulated  by  any  infor- 
mation sent  in  reply  to  this  resolution.  I  have 
lonff  been  warmly  of  opinion  that  the  notice 
ou^t  to  be  given,  and  I  have  publicly  expressed 
that  opinion  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  this 
boidy.  I  think  so  now,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  condition  of  the  negotiation  between,  this 
country  and  the  Executive.  I  think  so,  because 
the  convention  of  1827  bound  us  in  such  a 
manner — so  shackled  us  that  during  its  con- 
tinuance it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country 
to  acquire  a  clear  and  perfect  title  to  any  part 
of  the  territory.  We  are  now,  as  is  known  to 
aU,  peopling  that  country  with  American  citi- 
zens. It  is  in  our  power  to  send  one  hundred 
emigrants  to  Oregon  for  every  one  England  can 
send.  And  yet,  while  we  are  thus  filling  the 
country  with  American  citizens,  we  acquire  no 
title  whatever  by  that  possession  as  long  as  the 
convention  continues.  While  it  remains,  the 
possession  of  one  party  is  the  possession  of  the 
other.  As  an  American,  therefore,  I  am  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  the  convention,  and  for  the 
purpose  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  Mes- 
sage, that  we  may  the  more  effectually  assert 
our  rights  there.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  while  the  convention  lusts 
we  have  got  to  acquire  a  title  to  that  territory, 
and  never  can  perfect  that  title  to  any  portion 
of  it  until  the  convention  be  abrogated.  For 
this  reason,  then,  as  an  American,  I  am  anxious 
to  terminate  the  convention.  If  I  were  an 
Englishman,  I  should  be  equally  anxious  that  it 
continue  in  force. 

No  matter,  then,  what  may  be  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  reply  to  the  resolution  I  have 
offered,  I  feel  bound  to  vote  for  the  notice ; 
and  I  prefer  it  in  the  form  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  which 
is  but  a  slight  modification  of  that  previously 
offered  by  Uie  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Cbittkndxn.) 


TussDAT,  March  81. 
Special  Order — Oregon, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  joint  resolution 
submitted  by  Mr.  Allbn,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  &c. 

Mr.  Oass  commenced  with  a  disclaimer  of 
any  intention  to  enter  into  a  formal  discussion 


of  the  title  on  which  we  rest  our  claim  to  the 
Oregon  territory.  That  question  had  already 
been  sufiSciently  illuminated  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
and  his  able  successor,  as  well  as  by  Senators 
on  this  floor.  He  would  not  attempt  to  correct 
the  various  misrepresentations  which  had  been 
circulated  abroad,  aware  that  they  only  con- 
stituted the  tax  which  men  in  elevated  station 
must  pay  for  their  position. 

If  war  had  its  dangers,  so  has  peace ;  and 
while  we  strive  to  avoid  the  former,  we  should 
be  watchful  lest  we  incur  those  of  the  latter. 
He  read  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Haywood,  in  which  it  was  statea  that  the  de- 
bates in  Congress  compared  disadvantageously 
with  the  mildness  and  decorum  which  prevailed 
in  the  British  Parliament.  In  refutation  of 
this  statement  he  read  an  attack  made  upon 
himself  (Mr.  Cass)  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Brougham,  and  also  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  1843. 

AVhen  he  came  here  he  determined  to  assail 
no  one,  and  he  had  hoped  to  be  himself  freed 
from  attack.  Our  position  here  was  suffi- 
ciently elevated,  and  we  ought  to  be  content 
to  perform  our  duties  conscientiously.  He 
would  bandy  words  with  no  one ;  although  he 
could  not  but  take  exception  to  language  which 
had  been  applied  to  himself.  It  would  be  easy 
to  retort,  and  he  who  assails  has  no  right  to 
complain  when  assailed. 

He  had  formerly  said  that  he  could  not  see 
how  any  one  could  assume  that  the  claim  of 
Ihe  United  States  does  not  extend  north  of  49^. 
Since  that,  several  Senators  had  declared  that 
49°  was  the  barrier  of  our  claim ;  and  that  all 
our  title  lay  south  of  that  line.  A  great  error 
certainly  prevailed  either  among  the  ultraists 
or  their  opponents.  He  went  into  an  alignment 
to  show  that  the  error  was  on  the  opposite 
side.  Our  claim  he  asserted,  extended  from 
California  to  the  Eussian  boundary.  That 
whole  region  of  territory  was  so  bound  to- 
gether by  circumstances  and  interests  that  it 
was  not  politically  divisible  by  lines  and  paral- 
lels of  latitude.  He  contended  against  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Bbbbikn,) 
that  our  limitation  to  the  pandlel  of  49  rested 
on  the  grounds  of  contiguity  and  latitude.  He 
coincided  with  Mr.  Greenhow  that  no  such  line 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  ever  run ;  and  asserted,  that  in  none  of 
her  recent  correspondence  had  Great  Britain 
rested  her  claim  on  this  supposititious  line.  At 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  treaty,  the 
north-western  territory  was  a  terra  incognita; 
and  how  could  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1714, 
give  a  title  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  herself 
rests  her  claim  on  Ccmtain  Cook's  discovery 
some  half  century  afterwards?  Of  course 
she  herself  does  not  recognize  this  line  as  a 
ground  of  title. 

Having  shown  that  no  such  line  as  49  was 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  re- 
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garded  this  fact  as  a  strong  argument  against 
the  submission,  on  our  part,  of  this  question  to 
arbitration. 

After  referring  to  the  varions  propositions 
made  from  time  to  time  to  settle  the  respective 
claims  of  the  two  countries  on  49°,  he  quoted 
from  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  sustain  him  in  a  statement 
that  Mr.  Gallatin  himself  did  not  regard  our 
claim  as  terminating  at  49°.  This  Govern- 
ment, he  contended,  was  not  bound  to  return 
to  an  offer  which  had  been  previously  made 
and  rejected. 

.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  on  the  subject 
jof  compromise,  and  asserted  that  a  compromise 
4id  not  affect  the  question  of  title. 

Kefemng  to  the  language  of  the  President 
in  his  Message,  he  would  not  attenipt  to  deduce 
from  it  any  obligation  to  renew  the  rejected 
offer  of  49^.  In  that  Message,  the  President 
states  that,  although  England  had  no  claim 
upon  us,  to  show  the  moderation  of  our  views, 
he  had  offered  her  the  parallel  of  49°,  without 
the  Columbia  River.  The  incipient  steps  are 
with  the  President,  and  with  him  he  was  will- 
ing to  leave  it.  But  he  protested,  in  advance, 
against  the  ground  that  we  are  bound  to  a 
compromise  on  the  basis  which  has  been  re- 
jected. And  if  the  question  were  submitted 
to  arbitration,  he  adduced  reasons  to  show  that 
the  decision  would  be  a  splitting  of  the  diffisr- 
«nce.  He  therefore  thanked  the  President  for 
refusing  an  offer  which  would  give  away  a  por- 
tion of  our  unquestionable  territory. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hat- 
wood)  had  used  the  term  ultra  in  reference  to 
gentlemen  who  sustained  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  54°  40'.  He  (Mr.  0.)  hoped  that  49 
would  never  be  a  resting-place  for  an  American 
foot.  The  Senator  had  no  right  to  assume 
that,  standing  on  49°,  he  stood  on  the  true 
barrier  of  our  claim.  He  had  no  right  to  meas- 
ure another's  com  by  his  bushel.  God  Al- 
mighty had  given  every  man  his  own  bushel, 
and  he  could  measure  to  suit  his  own  views. 
Mr.  0.  then  read  some  remarks  which  he  had 
made  three  years  ago  on  this  question.  The 
Oregon  he  claimed  was  the  whole  of  Oregon, 
and  not  an  inch  of  it  would  ever  be  surrendered 
by  his  vote.  He  vindicated  the  President  from 
the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  insinuation 
that  he  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
and  broke  it  to  the  hope.  The  Oregon  of  the 
President  is  the  same  Oregon  which  so  agitated 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment. 
He  deprecated  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  in  giving  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  objects  of  the  lYesi- 
dent,  not  from  his  official  communications,  but 
from  what  the  Senator  had  called  his  acts  of 
omission  and  commission ;  and  could  not  under- 
stand what  practical  benefit  was  contemplated 
by  these  unsustainable  deductions. 

"With  reference  to  the  estimates  received  from 
the  departments,  he  asserted  that  they  had  been 
made  early  in  the  session,  and  in  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  and  that  if  Senators  put  these  estimates 


in  their  pockets,  the  responsibility  would  be  on 
them,  and  not  on  the  Executive.  He  specified 
the  estimates  from  the  Navy  Department,  and 
adverted  to  the  discussion  on  the  bill  reported 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  and  the  issue  of  it.  He  then  read  some 
recommendations  from  General  Scott  as  to 
the  increase  of  the  army.  He  repudiated  the 
idea  that  the  President  had  not  reposed  confi* 
dence  in  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  highly  eulogized  the 
able  and  firm  conduct'  of  that  Senator  through- 
out all  this  debate,  and  expressed  his  oonvietioa 
that  the  Senator  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Executive. 

He  refuted  the  inferences  drawn  by  sevenl 
Senators  who  had  addressed  the  Senate,  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  proposition  of  49%  from  unauthorized 
statements.  He  demanded  the  assent  of  Sena- 
tors ou  the  other  side  to  the  declaration  that 
the  President  and  his  friends  were  as  strongly 
attached  to  a  pacific  policy,  and  as  much  £»* 
posed  to  meet  Great  Britain  on  any  just  and 
honorable  ground,  as  any  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Senate ;  but  he  would  not  speak  with  any 
confidence  of  the  probability  of  an  amicable 
termination  of  this  question  until  nnreasonable 
demands  were  no  longer  pressed  upon  us.  In 
the  prospect  before  us,  he  could  not  recognize 
the  dawn  of  a  bright  day.  The  lion  and  the 
eagle  could  not  yet  lie  down  together. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Miller) 
had  said,  not  sneeringly,  that  it  was  better  to 
fight  for  the  last  inch  of  territory  than  the  first 
He  asked  that  Senator  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition,  and  to  say  it  was  not 
better  to  fight  for  the  first  inch  than  the  last 
In  reply  to  other  Senators,  he  admitted  the 
obligations  of  every  Government  to  avoid  war. 
The  power  of  England  was  indisputable.  Ber 
fiag  floated  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  her 
drum  was  heard  on  every  shore.  But  her 
moderation  was  less  conspicuoos  than  her 
power.  AU  that  she  could  now  hope  for  was 
the  territory  north  of  49® ;  and  of  what  value 
was  that,  when  weighed  against  the  dangers, 
cost,  and  chances  of  war?  She  is  now  overmn 
with  population  and  subjects.  She  has  two 
wars  on  hand— one  on  LaPlata,  for  commercial 
objects,  and  one  in  the  Indies,  for  territorial 
acquisition.  Let  her  abandon  her  pretensions 
on  this  continent,  and  he  would  say,  ^^Well 
done,"  although  it  would  be  rather  late  in  the 
day  for  her  to  begin.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  two  great  nations  cannot  go  to  war ;  and 
cited  the  wars  which  were  now  waging  in 
Africa,  in  Circassia,  and  in  India,  in  refutation 
of  the  idea.  He  cited  the  course  which  Great 
Britain  had  pursued  in  reference  to  China,  and 
the  revolution  which  was  in  progress  in  that 
country,  in  consequence  of  her  war  upon  the 
Tartar  dynasty  of  that  empire.  He  touched 
upon  the  false  notion  of  philanthropy  which 
led  men  to  travel  to  the  north  pole  in  quest  of 
objects  of  benevolence,  and  neglecting  their 
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own  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  on  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  sympathy  called  forth  when 
an  object  of  compassion  was  a  brown  or  a  white 
skin. 

From  the  moment  when  he  read  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  he  foresaw  the  difficulties  which 
were  coming  upon  us,  and  the  necessity  for 
wise  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  the  public  sentinels.  He  recom- 
mended those  measures  which  were  calculated 
to  the  effective  assertion  of  our  rights.  Great 
Britain  must  recede  considerably,  and  abandon 
much  of  her  pretension,  before  there  could  be 
a  reasonable  hope  of  a  peaceful  issue.  He 
did  not  say  she  would  not  do  this.  This  he 
had  said  before,  and  this  he  repeated.  He  was 
not  able  to  say  whether,  if  she  now  came  back 
to  the  parallel  of  49^,  she  would  find  oar  Gov 
emment  prepared  to  meet  her  on  that  basis 
On  this  point,  he  knew  no  more  than  any  Sen 
ator  on  this  floor,  or  any  spectator  in  the  gal- 
lery. He  thought  it  wiser  and  better  to  under- 
stand the  President  from  his  official  documents, 
than  from  any  supposed  acts  of  omission  and 
commission.  He  nad  hoped  that  Great. Britain 
would,  from  our  course,  have  been  led  to  re- 
treat from  the  position  she  had  taken;  but, 
although  there  were  slight  symptoms  of  her 
waking  up  from  her  lethargy,  no  effective  step 
had  been  taken  by  her.  All  our  boundary — 
upwards  of  eleven  thousand  miles,  (including 
Oregon) — is  in  an  undefended  state,  while 
Great  Britain  is  buckling  on  her  armor ;  and 
how  it  would  terminate,  he  could  not  pretend 
to  say.  It  was  our  duty  to  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately look  at  our  condition.  If  we  are  to  bo 
plunged  in  war,  it  becomes  us  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  it.  We  shall  not  weaken  the  chances 
of  war  by  underrating  either  our  own  strength 
or  that  of  our  adversary ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  J.  M.  Clay- 
ton) had  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism. As  to  the  power  of  England,  while  he 
believed  that  her  excessive  weight  of  taxation 
and  debt  was  inevitably  urging  her  to  her  ruin, 
be  must  be  a  bold  man  who  could  take  it  upon 
himself  to  predict  the  period  of  her  greatness. 
Now  she  has  the  same  vigor  to  strike  which 
she  always  had.  She  can  draw  on  the  fatnre, 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present.  Oar 
own  resources  are  also  great  and  equal  to  any 
emergency ;  and  the  spirit  which  would  urge 
us  onward,  would  be  as  irresistible  as  the  surges 
of  the  ocean  as  they  rolled  over  the  tracks  on 
the  sand.  We  have  no  king  of  finance  who 
can  paralyze  or  expand  our  energies  at  his 
will. 

He  then  went  on  to  notice  some  remarks  in 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  CALHomr,)  premising  that  he  should  speak 
of  the  Senator  with  that  respect  due  not  only 
to  his  high  character,  but  to  a  friendship  of 
thirty  years,  which  (said  Mr.  C.)  has  been  to 
me  a  source  of  high  gratification.  He  coincided 
with  that  Senator  in  his  view  of  consistency. 
The  nuin  who  boasts  that  he  never  changes, 


only  boasts  that  the  lessons  of  wisdom  are  all 
lost  upon  him,  and  that  he  does  not  advance  in 
knowledge  as  he  advances  in  experience.  To 
subvert  the  deductions  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  he  quoted  from  some  of  l^e 
London  Journals  received  by  the  last  steamer, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  public  opinion 
in  England  had  become  less  amicable  than  it  was 
some  time  ago.  As  to  the  observations  of  Sir 
B.  Peel  on  the  rejection  by  Mr.  Pakenham  of 
the  offer  of  49,  he  regarded  them  as  not  com- 
mitting him  to  any  particular  opinion  or  course 
of  action.  Had  he  intended  it  to  indicate  a 
peaceful  disposition,  why  have  we  not,  since 
that  period,  heard  something  from  him  of  a 
design  to  carry  it  into  effect  ? 

In  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  terri- 
tory, he  regarded  it  as  critical  and  liable  to  be 
disturbed  every  moment.  The  first  gun  fired 
on  the  Columbia  will  send  its  echoes  to  the 
farther  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  sure  and  mighty  efficacy  of  the 

g*eat  agent  Time,  but  he  believed  that  Great 
ritain  will  not  herself  permit  this  state  of 
things  to  continue.  "Whoever  has  Oregon 
will  command  the  North  Pacific,"  is  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  in  England ;  and  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  she  will  quietly  witness 
the  occupation  of  that  country  by  a  dense  pop- 
ulation of  American  citizens?  If  she  would 
ever  abandon  the  country,  she  would  do  it  now, 
when  there  can  be  no  dishonor  in  giving  it  up ; 
not  when  there  has  grown  up  there  a  great 
power  capable  of  resisting  her. 

The  evils  of  war  had,  in  his  opinion,  been 
too  gloomily  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Admitting  that  a  war  of  ten 
—of  ^v%  years — would  be  disastrous  to  us ;  it 
could  not  exist  without  bringing  into  collision 
the  great  questions  of  our  day — ^the  right  to 
govern  and  to  obey.  But  if  it  were  to  be  even 
more  disastrous  than  he  represented,  was  it 
right  for  the  Senator  to  make  such  a  statement 
on  this  floor  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  put  it  as  a  hypoth- 
esis, that  even  a  most  successful  war  would  be 
disastrous,  and  conld  not  be  terminated  in  less 
than  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  referred  not  to  the  money 
part  of  the  Senator^s  speech,  but  to  the  predic- 
tion that  such  a  war  would  produce  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government.  In  that  view,  a 
war  would  at  once  be  a  signal  of  destruction, 
and  we  have  nothing  left  but,  when  smitten  on 
the  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other.  The  experi- 
ence of  two  wars  stamped  error  on  this  predic- 
tion. He  referred  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Clay, 
the  Homeric  chiefs  during  the  last  war,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  it  on  the  energies  ef  those 
who  were  engaged  infighting  the  battles  of  the 
country  on  our  frontier.  He  believed  that  al- 
though we  should  suffer  severely,  we  should 
come  out  from  another  conflict  with  many 
glorious  wreaths  on  our  brows. 

Many  a  raven  had  croaked  in  that  day. 
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Many  a  Oassandra  had  foretold  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  But  he  regarded  our  country  as  the 
strongest  for  good,  and  the  weakest  for  evil,  in 
the  world — cresting  on  puhlic  opinion.  It  is 
the  only  Government  in  which  there  can  be 
no  revolution.  Changes  there  may  be.  But 
the  evil  of  a  Government  of  military  chieftains, 
as  predicted  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, was  the  last  which  we  ought  to  fear. 


HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVEa 

TuKSDAT,  March  31. 
The  Independent  Treasury. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoolb,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Johnson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  Treasury,  and  for  the  collection, 
safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue. 

The  pending  question  being  on  the  following 
amendment  heretofore  offered  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Smith,  to  the  1st  section  of  the  bill — 

**  Provided^  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  depositing  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  in  any  bank  or  banks  when  he 
may  deem  it  expedient ;  and  also  to  receive  Gov- 
ernment dues  in  the  paper  of  specie-paying  banks.^ 

Mr.  Martin,  of  'Wisconsin,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 

Insert  after  the  word  "  felony**  in  the  16th  line 
of  the  17th  section,  **•  And  if  any  officer  charged 
with  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys  shall  ac- 
cept or  receive,  or  transmit  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, to  be  allowed  in  his  favor,  any  receipt  or 
voucher  from  a  creditor  of  the  United  States, 
without  having  paid  to  such  creditor,  in  such  funds 
as  the  said  officer  may  have  received  for  disburse- 
ment, the  full  amount  specified  in  said  receipt  or 
voucher,  every  such  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
conversion  by  such  officer  to  his  own  use  of  the 
amount  specified  in  such  receipt  or  voucher.** 

Mr.  J.  R.  Inqsbsoll  was  understood  to  say 
he  had  thought  this  independent  treasury  had 
left  in  it  nothing  to  commend  it  to  respect ; 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  respect  he  enter- 
tained for  his  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  who  &vored  it, 
he  should  not  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
address  the  House.  He  should  not  participate 
in  the  discursive  remarks  which  had  been 
thrown  out.  He  was  willing  to  accord  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  other  gentlemen, 
much  credit  for  their  full  and  lucid  investiga- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  27th  Congress  in 
their  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  system.  But 
their  friends  of  the  present  majority  ought  to 
recollect  that  great  trees  are  long  in  growing 
to  their  height  but  they  are  out  down  in  an. 
hour;  and  therefore  no  equal  imputations  or 
oomplaints  could  as  justly  be  made  against  a 


party  who,  when  satisfied  of  the  errors  of  a 
system,  raze  it  to  the  ground  speedily  as  against 
that  party  which  should  build  up  a  system,  in 
its  nature  and  character  extremely  complicated, 
without  allowing  ample  time  for  its  investiga- 
tion even  by  those  fiayorable  to  it.  They  ^ookl 
reooUect  also  the  denunciations  on  their  part 
against  the  "  hot  haste  "  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  repeal  of  this  law,  and  the  success  with 
which  they  made  these  appeals;  and  beware 
how  they  followed  what  they  sacoessfolly 
pointed  out  as  an  evil  example. 

Mr.  I.  proceeded  to  show  that  there  were 
objections  to  this  plan  which  were  fully  ade- 
quate to  counterbalance  all  the  suggestions  in 
its  favor.  He  referred  to  the  report  of  Jb. 
Dbomgoolb  accompanying  this  bill,  in  the  last 
Congress,  directing  many  of  his  remarks  to  a 
reply  to  positions  therein  laid  down ;  and  he 
said  if  the  views  taken  by  the  gentleman  in 
that  fair  and  able  argument  were  correct,  there 
was  much  need  of  such  a  system ;  but  he  con- 
sidered some  of  them  erroneons. 

His  first  objection  to  this  plan  of  an  independ- 
ent treasury  was,  that  it  was  altogether  muie- 
oessary.  Everytiiing  contained  in  the  twenty- 
six  sections  of  this  voluminous  bill  was  snhstsn- 
tially  contained  in  the  act  of  1789  omnizing 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
He  explained  the  provisions,  checks,  and  secnri- 
ties  upon  the  treasury  provided  in  the  fourth 
section  of  that  act,  and  applauded  the  admirable 
wisdom  displayed  in  this  epitome  of  financial 
regulations.  There  was  notning  in  this  bill  of 
a  broad,  expansive,  statesmanlike  character;  it 
was  at  best  but  an  incident ;  it  builds  up,  it 
establishes  nothing.  It  provided  that  all  does 
to  the  United  States  should  be  paid,  from  and 
after  June  80,  1846,  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
only.  Gold  and  silver  were  valuable  in  their 
proper  plaoe,  but  no  civilized  nation  had  ever 
made  them  the  exclusive  medium  of  circulation, 
and  it  was  utterly  imposible  that  it  should  be 
done.  He  cited  some  practical  cases  in  which 
bills  of  exchange  or  other  currency  are  much 
more  convenient  and  valuable  than  theprecioos 
metals ;  those  concerned  should  be  left  at  least 
to  choose  for  themselves.  He  reverted  to  the 
state  of  the  country  during  the  forty  years'  ex- 
istence of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
said  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  infinitely 
augmented  through  its  instrumentality;  and 
he  controverted  the  correctness  of  a  remark  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Dbomgoolb  relating  to  the 
^*  embarrassments,  revulsions,  ruinous  explo- 
sions," &c..  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^ 
averring  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
never  had  an  explosion  or  revulsion^  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  period  after  its  establi^- 
ment ;  and  that  it  live<l  and  died  in  great  and 
glorious  prosperity,  and  paid  the  Govemmcpt 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  extremity  of  its 
period,  all  the  friends  of  the  Govenunent  de- 
sired it  to  pay. 

Some  conversation  passed  between  Hr. 
Jones,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Inoebsoll,  on  this 
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point  The  substance  of  Mr.  Jones's  inquiries 
oeing,  Whether  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
chartered  in  1816,  would  not,  in  1819,  have 
been  prostrated  and  ruined  bj  the  speculations 
of  its  directors  and  stockholders^  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  who  placed 
the  fonds  of  the  Government  at  its  control  ? 
And  was  not  the  Bank  ruined  from  similar 
causes  when,  carried  into  Pennsylvania,  it  did 
not  have  the  funds  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ingebsoll  replied  to  the  first  inquiry, 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  speak  of  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment  at  the  particular  period 
referred  to ;  but  he  did  say  that,  during  its 
whole  period,  no  ruinous  revulsions  or  embar- 
rassments took  place  in  its  concerns ;  that  it 
discharged  in  the  best  manner  the  duties  of  a 
financial  institution  for  the  Government,  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  the  hiffhest  degree  bene- 
ficial to  the  people,  and  died  in  great  and  glori- 
ous prosperity.  With  reference  to  the  second 
inquiry,  he  considered  that  there  was  no  analogy 
between  the  State  institution  of  Pennsylvania, 
called  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
national  bank ;  and  that  its  disaster  arose  from 
the  error  of  its  managers  undertaking  under  a 
State  charter  to  carry  on  the  immense  ma- 
cliinery  of  a  stock  of  $85,000,000,  and  from 
other  errors  and  indiscretions. 

Mr.  I.  stated  several  further  points  of  objec- 
tion he  had  to  this  bill,  and  detailed  reasons 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
better  off  under  the  existing  law  than  under 
this  bill,  if  passed ;  and  that  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  under  proper  provisions  and 
regulations,  would  furnish  a  far  cheaper,  easier, 
aafer,  and  more  natural  instrumentality  for  the 
transaction  of  the  financial  affairs  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Holmes  said  this  was  a  grave  ques- 
tion. It  affected  the  currency  and  affected 
cotton — one  of  the  essential  interests  of  the 
country.  The  bill  proposed  to  collect  the  rev- 
enue in  specie,  and,  therefore,  it  was  urged  it 
would  abstract  so  much  from  the  currency, 
and  from  the  ability  of  the  country  to  carry 
on  its  business.  The  business  of  the  country, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  was  divided  into 
two  classes:  one  consisted  in  the  application  of 
capital  to  labor ;  the  other  was  a  species  of 
application  that  tended  to  the  destruction  of 
the  interests  of  labor.  What  was  the  banking 
system,  which  had  been  so  much  lauded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
Just  spoken?  It  was  a  system  of  immense 
potentiality,  and  its  value  depended  upon  its 
management — ^the  nice  adjustment  and  adapta- 
tion of  its  powers.  He  admitted  that  it  haa,  in 
some  respects,  been  valuable ;  that  it  had  de- 
Teloped  the  energies  and  promoted  the  enter- 
prise of  the  country.  It  said  to  labor,  "  We 
will  give  you  the  currency  in  which  you  are  to 
be  paid,  but  we  will  give  you  no  standard  by 
which  you  can  estimate  its  value."  By  this 
system  labor  was  regulated  by  secret  councils, 


held  in  bank  parlors,  whose  effect  on  the  cnr« 
renoy  was  as  sudden  and  magical  as  the  touch 
of  Aladdin^s  lamp. 

Look  to  the  operations  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  an  institution  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
say  any  thing  to  the  disparagement  of,  for  in 
some  respects  it  had  been  a  valuable  institution, 
and  it  would  be  seen  that  it  would  require 
superhuman  virtue  to  regulate  its  concerns  in 
a  safe  manner.  The  Bank  was  p6ssessed  of  a 
capital  that  overshadowed  all  other  banks,  and 
it  controlled  the  banking  operations  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Other  banks  were  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  the  basis  of  specie.  They 
looked  to  the  great  central  institution,  suppos- 
ing that  it  would  look  to  the  exchanges,  and 
see  that  the  proper  portion  of  specie  was  kept 
in  the  country  to  mamtain  the  paper  currency. 

The  Bank  supposed  that  its  credit  would 
enable  it  to  regulate  the  exchanges,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  Europe,  and  also  the 
East  Indies.  Its  bills  were  substituted  for 
specie  in  the  purchase  of  teas  and  silks  in  China. 
But  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  transmit  specie  to 
meet  the  bills,  not  indeed  to  China,  but  to  their 
agents  in  London — ^the  Barings.  No  specie 
was  apparently  used  in  this  trade,  while  in  fact 
it  was*  going  out  of  the  country  every  day. 
The  specie  continued  to  go  out,  until  the 
amount  in  the  country  was  reduced  to  six  mil- 
lions. The  Bank  drew  upon  all  the  other 
banks,  till  it  had  exhausted  them.  The  local 
banks  felt  easy,  because  the  United  States  Bank 
was.  supposed  to  have  the  means  of  protecting 
the  paper  currency.   ' 

The  local  banks  were  issuing  three  dollars  in 
paper  for  one  in  specie ;  but,  instead  of  specie, 
they  had  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Men  rushed  into  speculations  of  the 
wildest  kind,  and  there  was  no  standard  of  the 
value  of  labor ;  for  it  rose  and  fell  with  the 
facilities  of  obtaining  bank  paper.  The  paper 
of  the  United  States  %ank  was  the  basis  of  the 
operations  of  all  the  others.  The  wreck  was 
universal,  and  property  was  sacrificed,  and 
tliousands  were  ruined.  The  convulsion  shook 
the  country  to  its  centre,  and  it  required  years 
to  recover  from  its  effects. 

Now  what  was  it  proposed  to  do  by  this 
bill?  He  cared  nothing  for  the  measure,  as 
one  for  the  safety  of  the  public  money  merely. 
Tlie  Government  was  not  made  to  preserve  and 
guard  the  money  of  the  people,  but  to  protect 
their  interests — ^to  protect  the  interests  of  labor. 
This  measure  would  make  it  imperative  on  the 
banks  to  keep  such  a  quantity  of  specie  as  would 
answer  the  demands  of  the  country.  It  would 
be  eternally  demanding  of  the  banks  more  or 
less  specie.  True,  there  would  never  be  more 
than  eight  or  ten  millions  wanted  at  any  one 
time  from  the  banks ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  would  induce 
them  to  retain  such  a  portion  of  specie  as  would 
sustain  their  paper  issues.  It  would  render  the 
banks  continually  jealous  of  their  credit;  it 
would  make  them  Argus-eyed  in  watching  each 
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otlier — ^in  watching  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  precious  metals.  By  these  multiplied 
guards,  it  would  be  rendered  certain  that  the 
banks  would  never  be  left  without  a  sufScient 

« 

sum  in  specie. 

The  banks  will  be  compelled  to  make  con- 
tinual statements  to  their  own  stockholders, 
and  to  have  a  board  of  comparison,  as  in  Eng- 
land. What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  system  ? 
Would  it  stop  the  business  of  the  country,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  said? 
The  whole  sum  at  any  one  time  in  the  treasury 
would  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  millions ;  and 
the  system  would  aid  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try by  checking  imprudent  and  rash  specula- 
tion. As  to  mere  safety,  he  believed  the  public 
money  would  be  as  safe  in  the  banks  as  any- 
where. The  penalties  were  not,  however,  more 
severe  upon  the  banks  than  upon  the  sub- 
treasurers. 

The  whole  question  was,  Whether  a  country, 
with  so  many  States,  independent  of  each  other 
and  of  the  General  Government,  as  to  the 
issues  of  paper,  ought  not  to  establish  some 
check  upon  the  issues  of  paper,  and  enable  the 
people  to  have  some  standard  by  which  to  reg- 
ulate value  ? 


Wbdnssday,  April  1. 
The  Independent  Treasury, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dbohooole.  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  tne  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Daniel,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  col- 
lection, safe-keeping,  tranter,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,  and  of  the  amend- 
ments thereto  pending. 

Mr.  Grider  was  entitled  to  the  floor;  but 
yielded  for  a  moment  to 

Mr.  MoHenby,  who  gave  notice  that  he 
would,  when  in  order,  offer  the  following 
amendment : 

In  section  6,  lines  6  and  6,  strike  out  the  words 
*'  unless  sooner  removed  therefrom,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words,  *'  if  they  shall  so  long  faith- 
fully discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  of- 
fices." 

Mr.  Geider  then  resumed  the  floor,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
He  proposed  (he  said)  to  submit  a  few  remarks 
to  show  the  impolitic  and  injurious  conse- 
quences which  were  to  result  from  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Holmes,)  who  had  addressed  the  committee  yes- 
terday in  favor  of  the  biU,  had  announced  his 
intention  to  vote  for  it  because  its  effect  would 
be  to  check  the  over-issue  of  State  banks,  and 
thereby  to  prohibit  a  too  extended  currency. 
He  (Mr.  G.)  would  attempt  to  show  the  gentle- 
man that  in  this  respect  he  was  mistaken.    In 


his  liberality  and  candor  that  gentleman  had 
admitted  that  the  public  money  would  be  as 
safe  under  the  control  and  agency  of  banks  as 
it  would  be  under  individual  agency.  Now, 
when  a  gentleman  who  supported  the  bill 
yielded  that  proposition,  he  conceded  every 
reasonable  ground  of  opposition,  and  left  no 
foundation  under  which  it  could  commend  itself 
to  the  sober,  discreet,  and  calm  judgment  of 
those  who  intended  to  legislate  for  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  not  to  subserve  or  carrj 
out  the  pledges  of  a  party. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  0.  J. 
Inoessoll)  had  taken  a  course  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  less  candid  than  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  could  not  see  any  thing  in 
the  bill  but  what  was  desirable,  and  nothing 
that  was  objectionable.  It  seemed  to  that  gen- 
tleman to  be  a  measure  which  ought  to  pass, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  without  investigation,  and 
without  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
here,  and  who  had  their  highest  interests  in 
charge ;  for  he  said  that  it  was  merely  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  appoiqjting  a  treasurer  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  safe-keeping  the 
public  money.  The  gentleman  could  see  noth- 
ing that  had  a  party  aspect  in  the  bill.  As  an 
individual,  he  (Mr.  G.)  was  always  proud  to  see 
that,  on  measures  which  were  to  operate  on 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  gentlemen 
could  come  up  to  the  proposition  without  refer- 
ence to  party  results  or  party  pledges.  That 
ought  to  be,  and  he  presumed  was  admitted  to 
be,  the  true  basis  of  wise  legislation.  But  had 
it  not  been  sufliciently  demonstrated  yesterday, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
rather  disguising  this  bill ;  disguising— if  he 
(Mr.  G.)  could  say  so  without  discourtesy— 
what  in  fact  and  in  trnth  were  the  prompting 
motives  at  this  day  to  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  here  ? 

This  bill  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  super- 
vision, and  had  called  for  the  labors  of  a  dis- 
tinguished, talented,  and  highly  courteous  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  (Mr,  I)bom600LE.)  But 
at  the  same  time  that  there  was  manifested  in 
it  an  able,  lawyer-like  effort,  by  special  plead- 
ing, to  disguise  the  true  object  of  the  bill,  to 
mask  those  objectionable  features  which  had 
caused  the  country  again  and  again  to  reject  it, 
still  the  substance,  the  object,  the  intent,  and 
the  consequences  of  it,  were  to  be  the  same  as 
those  which  the  country  had  heretofore  antici- 
pated from  it,  the  nature  and  character  of 
which  past  experience  had  suflficiently  made 
known. 

His  own  reflections  had  brought  him  to  the 
conviction  that  there  was  no  imperative  nec^ 
sity  for  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  except  in 
so  far  as  gentlemen  felt  bound  to  redeem  their 
party  pledges.  This  measure  was  a  tried  ex- 
periment. He  apprehended  it  was  not  to  be 
passed  because  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  as 
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the  last  resort  of  a  game  of  reckless  finaDcial 
experiments,  instead  of  resorting  again  to  that 
financial  agency  which  had  been  so  long  and 
so  successfully  tried.  It  would  bo  seen,  on 
reference  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  that  there  was  one  amongst 
the  number  dictating  the  necessity  of  this  bill. 
That  resolution  had  been  endorsed,  word  for 
word,  by  the  President  in  his  Mesaage.  [Mr. 
G.  read  the  extract.]  With  this  endorsement 
there  could  be  no  hope  as  to  the  rejection  of 
the  bill.  He  (Mr.  G.)  did  not  intend  to  say 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion were  imperative,  or  that  they  met  with 
even  respectful  consideration  by  all  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  Democratic  party ;  for 
there  were  many  classes  of  our  Democratic 
fHends,  and  he  did  not  know  that  all  of  them 
came  under  the  denomination  of  metallic- 
currency  Democrats. 

Mr.  Habmanson  spoke  at  some  length  in  ad- 
vocacy ^of  the  bill  under  consideration,  as  a 
measure  whose  effect  would  be  gradually  and 
surely  to  drive  the  paper  issues  of  the  banks 
from  the  community.  He  deprecated  the  in- 
fluence of  these  iiTCsponsible  corporations  in 
every  point  of  view — political,  commercial, 
social,  and  moral ;  and  was  willing  to  adopt 
any  measure  which  would  eradicate  them  from 
our  social  system.  He  would  not  speak  of  their 
influence  under  a  bad  Administration — under 
this,  all  admitted  they  were  intolerable ;  but 
under  the  best  Administration  their  evils  were 
such  as  would  draw  down  upon  them  the  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  the  community  if  they 
were  made  acquainted  with  it.  A  fandamental 
objection  to  them  was,  that  they  usurped  what 
the  Government  had  with  the  greatest  caution 
reserved  to  themselves — the  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value.  The  issues  were 
three  dollars  to  one  of  specie;  hence,  upon 
any  foreign  or  domestic  demand,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  suspension,  they  would 
contract  their  currency ;  and  that  in  the  ratio 
of  three  to  one  of  the  demand.  Their  promises, 
upon  this  basis  of  specie,  to  pay  on  demand, 
were  lies;  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
deem the  promises  which  they  made  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  their  means ;  and  yet  the 
Government  was  called  upon  to  authorize  the 
manufacture  of  lies  I  He  denounced  the  injus- 
tice of  the  special  privileges  conferred  upon  the 
banks  of  the  country,  and  passed  over  many 
other  considerations  to  show  the  manifold  evils 
of  this  system,  which,  as  a  friend  of  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  he  unqualifiedly  denounced, 
calling  upon  his  friends  to  assume  boldly  this 
position,  and  assuring  them  that  when  distinctly 
understood,  it  would  with  certainty  be  ap- 
proved and  sustained  by  the  people  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Daniel  said,  the  power,  and  the  only 
power  known  in  this  country,  to  coin  and  regu- 
late the  value  of  money,  was  conceded  by  the 
constitution  to  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the 


constitution  designed  the  operations  of  the 
Government  to  be  carried  on  in  the  constitu- 
tional currency.  The  first  bill  for  raising  imfK)st 
and  tonnage  duties  declared  that  fact  in  direct 
and  positive  terms — that  gold  and  silver  only 
should  be  received  in  payment  of  Government 
dues.  Mr.  D.  traced  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  financial  measures  and  operations  of  the 
Government,  referring  especially  to  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  this  provision  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  when  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— a  construction  (he  said)  which  no  man 
with  a  less  fertile  and  ingenious  mind  wotdd 
ever  have  thought  of^which  interpreted  this 
provision  into  a  prohibition  against  receiving 
the  bills  of  credit  of  the  States,  and  which  ad- 
mitted of  authorizing,  as  he  did  authorize,  his 
subordinate  ofiicers  to  receive  bank  paper  hav- 
ing thirty  days  to  run.  This  construction  had 
been  practised  upon  from  the  time  of  Hamilton 
down  to  the  passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury  act  in 
1840.  Hence  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Gribsb,)  when  he  estimated  the  losses  of 
the  Grovernment  by  individuals  at  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  the  losses  by  banks  were 
but  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
reasoned  on  a  wrong  basis,  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton,  departed 
from  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  and  since  that  time 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Government 
had  been  in  contravention  of  its  provisions. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  public  funds  under  tlie 
direction  and  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, they  had  been  loaned  out  to  banks,  and 
banks  had  been  permitted  to  use  them  as  their 
own  private  funas. 

Mr.  D.  passed  over  many  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Government  gener- 
ally, to  sustain  him  in  his  position  that  there 
was  not  the  safety  in  the  custody  of  the  public 
funds  by  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
State  banks,  that  there  was  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  now  before  them,  and  which  em- 
braced substantially  and  carried  out  in  jzreater 
perfection  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1789. 
But  why  make  the  issue  between  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  and  the  sub-treasury,  when 
at  this  day  none  of  their  Whig  friends  were 
found  seriously  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  nationid  bank,  and  when  a  leading  Whig 
had  already  declared  it  an  *^  obsolete  idea  '^  f 
If  it  were  not  already,  it  was  at  any  rate  fast 
becoming  an  obsolete  idea.  It  might  safely  be 
assumed  that  a  national  bank  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  system,  then,  could  be  proposed 
other  than  the  present  ? 

He  replied  to  various  objections  that  had 
been  urged  against  the  bill.  The  pretence  that 
it  would  furnish  one  currency  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  another  for  the  people,  he  considered 
utterly  groundless ;  as  especially,  if  the  system 
for  which  he  had  ever  contended,  and  should 
continue  to  contend,  were  carried  into  opera- 
tion, of  levying  upon  the  people  as  small  an 
amount  of  taxes  as  possible,  ana  of  conforming 
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the  expenditures  of  Government  thereto,  the 
money  would  be  continually  coming  in  and 
flowing  out  of  the  treasury,  and  never  for  any 
length  of  time  more  than  one  and  a  half  or  two 
million  dollars  would  be  remaining  in  the  treas- 
ury. He  denied  that  it  would  break  down  the 
banks  of  the  country — that  portion  of  them 
which  are  regulated  and  conducted  in  a  proper 
and  legitimate  manner ;  it  would  be,  and  ouffht 
to  be,  a  restriction  upon  those  which  were  dis- 
posed to  go  to  excesses  and  to  over-issues.  It 
would  establish  a  uniform  currency,  and  would 
thereby  tend  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
laboring  interest  and  all  the  interests  of  com- 
munity, especially  that  of  agriculture,  which 
was  so  important  a  one  in  this  nation  of  agri* 
culturists.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  it  as  a  source  of  the  increase  of  Executive 
patronage  were  far  less  considerable  than  those 
which  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  whose  overshadowing  influence 
was  of  a  nature  threatening  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  as  he  honestly  believed. 

Mr.  Washington  Hunt  said  that  he  knew 
this  bill  was  about  to  pass,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  against  it.  Still, 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  stake  his  political 
existence  on  this  very  measure,  and  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  it.  It  was  his  fate  to  be 
driven  from  power  by  it.  It  was  that  same 
destiny  which  led  Napoleon  to  his  Russian 
campaign ;  and  we  were  told  that  even  after 
his  defeat  he  contemplated  a  renewal  of  the 
enterprise.  Well,  sir,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  the  fatuity 
of  that  design  was  not  more  extraordinary  than 
that  which  led  the  majority  now  in  power,  in 
this  Government,  to  another  attempt  to  force 
this  measure  on  the  country. 

If  he  viewed  the  measure  only  in  a  party 
aspect,  he  would  be  disposed  to  defy  the  ma- 
jority to  adopt  this  measure.  But  when  he 
looked  at  its  effects  upon  the  business  interests 
of  tlie  country,  he  was  compelled  to  oppose  it. 
What  reason  had  we  now  for  adopting  so  radi- 
cal a  change  in  our  policy  ?  The  public  money 
had  been  kept  faithfully  in  the  banks.  Where 
was  the  necessity  of  any  change  f  It  was  al- 
leged that  public  opinion  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  the  change.  Gentlemen  bad 
contended  that,  because  they  had  been  brought 
back  iiito  power,  the  people  had  assented  to 
the  measure.  But  this  was  not  so.  They  had 
obtained  power  in  spite  of  that  policy,  and  not 
in  consequence  of  it.  It  had  been  a  clog  to 
their  feet,  and  an  obstacle  in  their  path.  When- 
ever it  was  made  a  question  before  the  people, 
it  was  found  to  be  oaious  to  them.  It  was  not 
a  prominent  and  leading  issue  in  the  canvass. 
He  knew  something  of  the  party  working  by 
which  an  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  this 
measure  was  obtained.  He  knew  that  clubs 
and  assemblages  of  persons  expressed  opinions 
which  w^ere  not  participated  in  by  the  country 
at  large. 


He  well  remembered  the  origin  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  many  who  were  opposed  to  it  finally 
gave  their  assent  to  it,  because  the  party  took 
it  up.  It  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the 
jury,  who,  when  questioned  as  to  their  verdict, 
admitted  that  but  three  of  them  were  in  favor 
of  the  verdict ;  but  the  rest  assented  to  it  rather 
than  that  there  should  be  a  disagreement. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  party  aspect 
of  the  question,  he  would  speak  of  its  efl'ects 
on  the  country  at  large. 

Would  it  be  contended  that  the  sub-treftsnry 
was  more  safe  as  a  depository  than  the  banks? 
Will  the  public  money  be  more  secure  in  the 
hands  of  sub-treasurers  than  it  was  now  ?  In 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  a  large  sam 
of  money  would  there  be  less  loss  than  at  pres- 
ent ?  What  was  the  experience  of  all  on  this 
subject?  He  would  appeal  to  any  gentleman 
here,  whether,  if  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  keep,  as  agent  or  attorney,  he  would  put  it 
in  private  hands,  or  in  the  vaults  of  a  {espeet- 
able  bank  ?  The  common  practice  and  experi- 
ence of  the  country  settled  the  question.  Many 
facts  had  occurred  that  threw  light  on  the'snb* 
ject.  We  had  been  told  that  the  public  de- 
posits in  the  banks  were  at  one  time  insecure, 
and  we  had  aU  witnessed  the  causes  that  led  to 
their  embarrassment  in  1887.  It  was  true 
that  the  Grovemment  had  then  a  large  amonnt 
in  their  hands ;  but  did  it  prove  to  be  unsafe! 
Was  it  more  insecure  than  the  public  funds  that 
were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  individaal 
receivers  and  disbursing  oflScers  ?  He  bad  be- 
fore him  a  list  of  two  thousand  individaal  de- 
faulters, and  the  report  stated  the  reasons  why 
the  money  could  not  be  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  persons  in  default  had  ffone 
away,  or  were  insolvent,  or  were  dead ;  nothing 
could  be  got. 

We  ought  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
men  who,  under  any  party,  are  likely  to  obtain 
offices  in  times  of  party  excitement.  He  did 
not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  party  refledaons, 
but  we  all  know  that  men  frequently  obtained 
offices  who  were  entirely  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence in  business  aflaii*s.  The  deEdcation  of 
Mr.  Swartwout  had  been  referred  to ;  but  that 
was  a  case  that  would  occur,  even  if  the  snh- 
treasury  were  in  operation.  True,  it  was  not 
at  the  time  in  operation ;  but  the  law  required 
that  he  should  put  the  money  in  bank.  Sup- 
pose it  had  been  required  that  he  should  deposit 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  sub-treasurer,  would  not 
the  same  thing  have  occurred  ?  Would  there 
have  been  any  more  security  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  f  The  public  money  was  not 
lost  because  the  collector  deposited  it  in  banks, 
but  because  he  failed  to  deposit  it  in  banks. 

The  collector  was  required  to  give  a  bond 
with  security ;  but  all  know  that  it  would  be 
no  security.  The  parties  would  place  their 
property  out  of  their  hands,  or  tibey  would 
be  found  insolvent  or  unable  to  pay.  All 
experience  showed  that  there  was  no  security 
in  bonds.    But  when  money  was  placed  In 
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banks  with  a  large  capital,  and  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  integrity  ana  property,  what  better 
security  could  there  be?  Sir,  in  this  single 
view  of  the  question,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  a  change  in  the  system, 
and  that  public  money  was  more  secure  in 
banks  than  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Drom- 
ooolb)  had  placed  this  subject  in  a  more  attrac- 
tive view  than  ever,  and  had  represented  it  as 
a  very  simple  andliarmless  affair.  The  gifted 
intellect  of  that  gentleman  enabled  him  to  adorn 
whatever  he  touched.  But  the  results  which 
were  to  ^row  out  of  the  system  had  been  shown 
by  experience  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  C.  J.  Inoebsoll)  had  spoken 
of  the  measure  as  a  wonderful  boon  just  given 
to  the  world,  and  which  was  to  put  us  in  ad- 
vance of  all  preceding  ages ;  and  he  wished  to 
take  such  a  part  in  its  accomnlishment  as  would 
shed  upon  him  a  portion  of  tne  unfadmg  honor 
that  would  attach  to  all  who  were  connected 
with  it  He  had  worked  himself  into  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  description  of  the  blessings 
which  were  to  result  from  this  boon.  What 
was  thia  boon  ?  What  was  this  mighty  benefit 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  country  ?  Why,  it 
was  to  require  that  the  Government  should  col- 
lect thirty  millions  yearly  in  specie,  and  take 
it  out  of  its  usual  channels  of  circulation,  where 
it  was  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  country. 
The  currency  in  common  use  consisted  partly 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  partly  of  paper ;  but 
this  law  was  to  require  that  the  whole  revenue 
fihonld^e  collected  in  gold  and  silver. 

Now,  sir,  was  there  any  possible  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  difference  made  between 
the  currency  used  by  the  Government  and 
that  used  by  the  people  f  There  was  no  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy  that  justified  such  a 
difference.  He  held  that  the  Government 
ought  to  use  the  common  currency  of  the 
country,  and  it  could  do  so  without  any  danger. 
Even  if  there  was  more  risk  in  it  than  was  pre- 
tended, the  Government  ought  to  go  on  and 
collect  the  revenue  in  the  ordinary  currency, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  be  least  oppressive. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  candidly 
avowed  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  bill,  on  the 
express  ground  that  it  would  prostrate  all  the 
banks  in  the  country,  and  would  free  the  coun* 
try  from  banking  operations.  That  was  a  far 
better  ground  than  to  contend  that  a  mixed 
currency  was  not  the  best  for  the  Government 
as  well  as  for  the  people.  It  was  an  absurdity 
to  attempt  to  collect  the  revenue  in  specie  in 
the  present  state  of  the  currency.  It  would 
have  the  effect,  as  urged  by  its  advocates,  to 
cortail  the  operation  of  the  banks,  and  produce 
a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  oppress 
debtors  to  the  banks. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  0.  J. 
Ihoebsoll)  declared,  among  other  reasons  in 
fEkvor  of  the  measure,  that  it  would  operate  to 
protect  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  it 


would  enable  New  England  to  compete  with  all 
other  countries  in  the  world.  If  the  currency 
was  reduced,  the  value  of  labor  would  be 
brought  down,  till  we  could  manufacture  as 
cheap  as  they  could  in  Germany.  We  did  not 
want  any  such  protection  as  that.  It  was  such 
protection  as  the  wolf  gave  to  the  lamb ;  and 
it  would  bring  laboring  and  industrious  men 
under  the  control  of  wealthy  capitalists.  We 
had  heard  the  banking  system  denounced  as 
corrupt  and  fraudulent.  He  was  no  adyocate 
of  unsound  banks,  but  of  banks  that  were  well 
managed,  and  whose  paper  was  convertible  into 
specie.  It  was  the  people  of  moderate  means, 
and  who  required  their  aid,  who  made  banks ; 
and  through  them  industry  was  stimulated,  ana 
men  of  small  beginnings  were  enabled  to  prose- 
cute business. 

When  the  proposed  measure  was  carried  into 
operation  there  could  be  no  credit,  except  what 
was  based  on  actual  gold  and  silver,  and  men 
of  large  means  could  control  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Borrowers  would  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  those  who  had  money  to  lend.  The  credit 
system  had  done  more  to  promote  the  interests 
of  men  of  moderate  means  than  any  thing  else. 
He  admitted  that  credit  was  liable  to  abuse ; 
and  so  was  every  thing  else ;  but  if  credit  was 
susceptible  of  abuse,  was  that  a  reason  why 
w*e  should  denounce  it  ?  We  had  only  to  look 
around,  and  w^e  would  see  what  credit  had  done 
for  this  country.  Credit  had  made  all  the  im- 
provements, all  the  great  communications,  in 
the  country.  We  might  as  well  argue  against 
the  use  of  steam,  because  it  was  sometimes  at- 
tended with  danger,  as  against  the  use  of  cred- 
it. The  effect  of  locking  up  so  much  specie 
must  necessarily  be  to  cripple  the  business  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  H.  had  another  objection  to  the  scheme. 
It  was  impracticable.  It  was  found  so  when 
it  was  tried  before.  He  objected  to  the  bill 
because  it  would  produce  a  revulsion  in  com- 
merce, which  only  asked  to  be  let  alone.  The 
country  was  prosperous  under  the  tariff  of  18^, 
and  industry  found  employment. 


Thubsdat,  April  2. 
TTie  Independent  Treasury, 

Mr.  Dromgoole  proposed  briefly  to  examine 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  to  inquire  whether 
they  were  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  that  instrument — to  in- 
quire whether  it  conforms  also  to  the  early 
legislation  and  practice  of  the  Government. 

This  bill  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  first  portion  of  it,  down  to  the 
18th  section  inclusive,  relates  to  the  collection 
and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money;  the 
other  portion  relates  to  the  medium  in  which 
the  revenue  shall  be  collected,  with  some 
other   miscellaneous  regulations.     He  would 
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not  consume  the  time  of  the  committee  by  tak- 
ing each  section  bj  itself  and .  reviewing  its 
provisions.  He  would  simply  state,  however, 
that  it  provides .  for  the  establishment  of  a 
treasury,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public 
money  through  the  agency  of  oflBcers  of  the 
Federal  Government  constitutionally  appointed 
and  legally  responsible — thereby,  bo  far  as  the 
custody  of  the  money  is  concerned,  making  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Government  from 
the  bonking  institutions — ^the  irresponsible  cor- 
porations of  the  country.  It  prevents  also 
(while  it  effects  this  separation  from  the  banks) 
the  public  revenue,  from  the  time  of  its  collec- 
tion to  its  disbursement,  from  being  employed 
in  any  way  whatever  by  the  individuals  who 
have  it  in  their  custody,  under  seyere  penalties, 
and  proposes  faithfully  and  securely  to  keep  it, 
to  be  used  at  ail  times  when  wanted  for  expen- 
diture for  the  public  service. 

The  inquiry,  then,  was,  Does  such  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  treasury,  and  such  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  funds  of  Government,  conform 
to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitution, 
to  the  early  legislation  of  the  country,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Government  ?  It  is  clear,  from 
an  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  establishment  of  a  treasury 
proper  is  contemplated.  The  very  idea  of  the 
collection  of  duties,  of  revenue,  carries  with  it 
and  embraces  within  its  meaning  a  treasury — 
a  place  in  which  this  revenue  shall  bo  kept 
until  wanted  to  be  used  for  constitutional  pur- 
poses. Besides  that,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  which  says  that  "  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be 
published  from  time  to  time."  Language, 
therefore,  cannot  more  plainly  convey  an  idea 
than  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  that  there  shall  be  a  treasury  thus  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  provision  that  it  is  not  to  be 
drawn  out  of  this  treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law,  inevitably  and 
conclusively  proves  that  it  cannot  be  inter- 
mediately used  for  any  purpose :  because,  once 
in  the  treasury,  it  cannot  be  taken  out  or  used 
for  any  purpose  until  drawn  out  for  appropria- 
tions made  by  law,  and  to  meet  such  appropri- 
ations. This  he  considered  a  brief  ana  candid 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

And  now,  did  the  bill  conform  to  the  early 
legislation  of  the  country,  both  before  and 
a^er  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  ? 
If  gentlemen  would  turn  to  the  1st  volume  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  they  would  find 
the  very  commencement  of  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  treasury  of  the  United  States.  Various 
acts  were  passed  from  time  to  time  placing  it 
under  the  direction  of  different  ofucers,  ap- 
pointed however  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
Sometimes  under  a  board  of  commissioners,  or 
a  board  of  directors,  under  a  superintendent  of 
finance,  &c.,  but  invariably  under  the  idea  that 


the  money  was  never  to  be  used  and  mingled 
up  with  private  transactions ;  so  much  so,  that 
when  they  first  appointed  a  superintendent  of 
the  treasury,  Robert  Morris,  \*ho  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  some  mercantile  and  oommer- 
cial  affairs,  wrot«  a  letter,  which  would  be 
found  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  asking  whether  it  would  be  proper  f(^ 
him,  having  made  these  engagements  from 
which  he  could  not  release  himsdf,  to  exerdse 
the  office  of  superintendent ;  and  the  Congress 
passed  a  special  provision  authorizing  it;  bat 
afterwards  they  passed  an  act  that  no  perBoa 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  treasury  ahoold 
be  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business ;  so  great 
was  their  precaution  against  mingling  the  fnods 
of  Government  with  those  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Such  was  briefiy  the  history  of  the  treasury 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal  oonadtn- 
tion ;  and  soon  after  that,  when  the  Treasmy 
Department  was  established,  after  providing  in 
the  fourth  section  that  the  moneys  should  be 
received  and  kept  in  the  treasury,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  be  paid  out,  they 
incorporated  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  same 
act  a  provision,  in  conformity  with  the  previous 
practice  and  principles  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, that  no  person  concerned  in  the  treasury 
should  engage  in  any  business,  &c.,  [Jfr.  D, 
read  this  provision  of  the  law ;]  all  going  to 
show  that  the  fathers  of  our  Government,  both 
before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  always  kept  in  view  and  solenuly 
intended  to  guard  against  the  moneys  of  the 
Government  being  used  or  mingled  with'private 
transactions  in  the  intermediate  time  between 
their  collection  and  expenditure.  This  bill, 
therefore,  in  that  particular,  conforms  precisely 
to  the  constitution,  (as  I  have  shown,)  and 
with  the  understanding  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution. 

Is  that  principle  carried  out  when  yon  deposit 
the  money  in  banks  to  use  and  trade  upon  ?  Is 
not  that  principle  violated?  It  is  not  only 
violated,  but  you  use  the  public  Ainds  for  the 
purpose  of  favoritism,  and  for  ^ving  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  in  one  section  of  the  conn- 
try  an  advantage  over  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  receive  this*money  in  other 
sections ;  so  that  the  Government  itself  is  made 
to  practise  most  iniquitous  favoritism  and  in- 
justice. That  is  the  effect,  even  if  the  money 
were  in  no  danger  in  these  irresponsible  cor- 
porations. 

So  far  f^om  the  dispensing  with  the  agency  of 
banks  increasing  the  probability  of  losses,  Mr. 
D.  thouffht  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  it 
would  decrease  it  at  least  one-third.  There 
was  no  system  which  either  party  ever  proposed, 
which  does  not  contemplate  two  sets  of  ofSoers 
— collecting  officers  and  disbursing  offioeca. 
Neither  a  United  States  Bank  nor  local  State 
banks  can  dispense  with  them.  Now  this  biE 
proposes  simply  to  retain  these  two  classes  of 
officers,  and  to  dispense  with  the  agency  of 
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banks ;  and,  in  bo  doing,  we  avoid  the  risk  of 
the  losses  we  have  heretofore  incurred  by  banks^ 
and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  peril  to  which 
the  public  revenue  is  exposed.  Mr.  D,  pro- 
dooed  statistics  to  show  the  losses  which  have 
been  incurred  hy  banks  at  different  times ;  and 
by  dispensing  with  their  agency,  he  said,  we 
would  at  least  avoid  a  similar  peril  for  the  fu- 
ture. From  a  report  made  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1841,  nrom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  appeared  that  the  losses  which  the 
Government  has  at  various  times  suffered  from 
connection  with  banks,  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $15,492,000. 
A  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April  80,  1830,  believed  to  have  been  by  Mr. 
HoDuFEiE,  estimates  the  aggregate  losses  from 
the  receipt  of  bank  paper  which  occurred  prior 
to  1817,  at  $84,000,000.  And  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded,  the  total  loss  from  1789  to  the 
people  (the  other  was  in  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment itself)  from  the  existence  of  banks  and 
the  use  of  bank  paper,  is  estimated  at  $865,- 
467,497.  If  that  had  been  the  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple from  the  use  of  different  paper,  and  they 
could  show  that  by  a  total  disconnection  with 
the  banks  we  should  at  least  improve  their  con- 
dition, while  it  saved  the  people  from  this 
peril,  that  of  itself  would  be  a  recommendation 
of  this  measure ;  and  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  show  when  he  came  to  that  branch  of  the 
subject  relating  to  the  medium  in  which  the 
revenue  should  be  collected. 

But  if  there  were  no  constitutional  objection, 
the  principle  that  the  public  revenue  can  be 
used  for  purposes  of  trade,  even  if  there  were  no 
objections  on  the  score  of  inequality  and  favor- 
itism, is  wholly  inadmissible.  Ibe  effect  of 
taxation  in  any  form  is,  to  take  so  much  from 
the  industry  of  the  people  to  be  consumed  by 
the  Government ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  employed 
for  consumption,  and  not  for  reproduction,  it  is 
as  wise  to  allow  the  finances  of  the  Government 
to  be  used  as  a  capital  in  trade,  as  it  would  be 
for  an  individual  to  take  $100,  which  he  knew 
be  must  expend,  and  consider  it  so  much  capi- 
tal investea.  The  effect  was,  whenever  your 
bulk  proceeds  to  trade  upon  so  much  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  as  it  is  allowed  to 
use  as  its  capital — whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  it,  or  transfer  it  from  that 
point  to  another,  to  the  extent  upon  which  trade 
rests  upon  that  basis,  you  withdraw  the  basis, 
and  it  topples  down,  and  its  influence  is  felt  not 
only  by  those  immediately  concerned,  but  to  a 
lu^e  extent  by  other  trade  and  business  con- 
nected with  it.  But  he  had  not  time  to  elabo- 
rate this  principle  fbrther. 

Mr.  D.  next  proceeded  to  the  provision  of 
the  bill  which  proposed  to  return  to  the  consti- 
tutional standard — to  the  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue of  the  Government  im  gold  and  silver— of 
which  his  worthy  friend  (Mr.  Da.vis}  com- 
plained in  such  dolorous  termS|  as  calculated 
You  XV.— 29 


to  produce  shock,  ruin,  and  ;^evulsion,  and  to 
drain  the  thirty  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
banks  all  at  once.  He  would  endeavor  to 
show,  first  that  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
in  gold  ana  silver  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
constitution,  and  that  we  cannot  depart  from 
it  without  violating  that  instrument ;  andnext^ 
that  it  would  produce  no  such  deleterious  con- 
sequences as  his  honorable  friend  intimated. 
Among  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tion upon  Congress  is  the  power  "to  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  for- 
eign coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures.''  He  called  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  enumeration  and  classification 
of  the  power  *^  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof,''  with  the  power  to  "fix  the 
standard  of  Weights  and  measures,"  showing 
that  it  was  considered  as  necessary  to  regulate 
the  standard  of  value  as  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  that  it  was  designed,  too,  that  they 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Union.  The 
only  mone^  power  given  by  the  constitution  to 
Congress,  is  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin.''  That, 
taken  in  connection  with  a  prohibition  of  the 
constitution,  and  with  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  shows,  as  nearly  as 
moral  and  political  truth  can  arrive  at  a  mathe- 
matical certainty,  that  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution intended,  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  totally  and  absolhtely  to  exclude 
every  species  of  paper  currency.  The  provi- 
sion he  alluded  to  was  that  which  prohibits  any 
State  from  making  "  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,"  and 
forbids  them  to  "  emit  bills  of  credit."  And 
the  Federal  Government  was  equally  prohibited 
from  issuing  bills  of  credit,  for  the  failure  to 
enumerate  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
General  Government,  is  as  absolute  a  prohibi-> 
tion  as  an  express  prohibition  against  the 
States,  because  all  the  powers  vested  in  Con- 
gress are  enumerated.  But  to  make  the  matter 
more  clear,  and  to^put  it  beyond  doubt,  he 
begged  leave  to  refer  briefly  to  the  debates 
which  took  place  upon  this  feature  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  constitution,  as  originally  pro- 
Sosed,  after  the  power  to  borrow  money,  was 
rawn  up  so  as  to  give  Congress  also  the  power 
to  emit  bills  upon  the  credit  df  the  United 
States,  and  the  debate  upon  this  subject  would 
show  that  all  those  who  either  advocated  the 
striking  out  that  proposition  or  retaining  it, 
went  on  the  ground,  that  the  retaining  it  would 
confer  the  power  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a  paper  currency,  and  the  striking 
it  out  was  understood  to  be  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  a  paper  currency. 

[Mr.  D.  reaa  from  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
vention to  estahlish  this  point.] 

Thus  he  had  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
constitution  did  not  permit  the  Government  to 
acknowledffe  or  to  use  any  other  medium  than 
gold  and  suver,  and  that  it  was  the  intention 
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of  the  framers  •f  the  constitution  totally  to 
exclude  paper  currency  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  it  was  said  that  this  system  was  a  war 
upon  banks.  So  far  from  its  being  a  war  upon 
banks,  it  was  an  act  of  non-intervention,  an 
act  of  neutrality.  When  you  select  deposit 
banks  by  selecting  one  set  and  making  them 
favorites,  by  giving  them  the  advantage  of  the 
public  funds,  you  in  fact  make  war  upon  others 
who  have  not  this  advantage.  But  the  patron- 
age of  Federal  ofScers — what  was  it  to  compare 
with  the  officers  who  would  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  league  of  State  banks,  and  whose 
selection  would  be  made  by  the  heads  of  these 
banks,  managed  as  they  are  by  merchants, 
politicians,  and  speculators  f  The  small  patron- 
age (with  which  yon  cannot  dispense)  lA  the 
appointment  of  receivers  and  disbursing  officers 
sinks  almost  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  this  vast  influence  of  State  institutions 
over  their  officers,  amounting  to  thousands  of 
individuals. 

He  had  only  time,  with  reference  to  the  ob- 
leotion  that  had  been  made  that  this  bill  would 
Lave  the  effect  to  make  two  kinds  of  currency, 
to  say  that  this  bill  would  not  make  any  cur- 
rency ;  the  currency  both  for  the  Grovernment 
and  for  the  people  is  gold  and  silver ;  if  there 
is  any  worse  currency,  this  bill  is  not  to  blame, 
nor  the  constitution ;  it  is  the  vicious  legisla- 
tion of  the  States.  We  propose  in  this  bill  not 
to  interfere  with  them :  we  go  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  and  of  State  rights. 

He  also  barely  alluded  to  the  cost  of  ex- 
changes. It  could  never  considerably  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation  of  specie,  and 
that,  with  the  increased  facilities  of  intercom- 
munication, was  very  small.  And  as  to  the 
aid  of  Government  in  exchanges,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  more  right  to  famish  him  with  a 
faciUty  of  getting  his  funds  from  New  Orleans, 
than  to  furnish  him  with  a  wagon  or  cart  to 
carry  his  produce  to  market.  Therefore  this 
bill  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  exchanges. 
Whenever  they  became  deranged,  they  would 
be  regulated  under  the  natural  operation  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  better  than  by  any  interference 
of  Government  or  of  banks. 

We  should  j>ass  this  bill,  (said  Mr.  D.,)  and 
that  by  a  triumphant  majority.  He  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  far-seeing  patriotism  and  con- 
summate ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Van  Baren 
in  his  recommendation  of  Uiis  system  in  his 
Message  at  the  called  session  of  1837.  How 
gratifying  (continued  he)  must  it  be  to  that 
eminent  statesman  in  retirement,  to  see  that 
his  principles  have  at  last  triumphed.  It  is  due 
to  the  constitution,  from  whose  principles  we 
have  so  long  departed — ^it  is  due  to  the  majesty 
of  the  popular  will — ^it  is  due  to  our  own  honor 
and  principles — faithfully  to  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  our  constituency,  who  at  last  have 
expressed  themselves  so  loudly  upon  it.  With 
these  considerations,  it  is  predestined  that  this 
bill  should  pass  by  a  triumphant  migority  in 


both  branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  it  is  a 

Gratifying  reflection  that  it  is  a  measure  which 
rings  together  in  harmonious  and  patriotic 
co-operation  the  whole  Democratic  party^-a 
unanimity  and  co-operation  which  he  believed 
to  be  a  bright  harbinger  of  the  harmony  to  be 
exhibited  on  all  future  occasions. 

Mr.  PBTTir  demanded  the  previous  quesdou; 
which  was  seconded. 

And  the  main  question  was  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  thereon  were  demanded 
and  ordered. 

And  the  main  question,  "Shall  this  bill 
pass  ?  *'  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Andenon,  Atkin- 
son, Bayly,  BediDger,  Benton,  Bigg9,  Jas.  Black,  Ju. 
A.Black,BowIin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brockenbroogfa, 
Brodhead,  Wm.  6.  Brown,  Burt,  Gathcart,  Reul^n 
Chapman,  Chase,  Cbipman,  Clarke,  Cobb,  GoUin, 
Constable,  Cullom,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel, 
Dargan,  Jeffersoo  Davis,  De  Mott,  DilUnghaim,  Dob* 
bin,  Douglas,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Fana, 
Ficklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvan,  Giles,  Goodyear, 
Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Haralson,  Harmanson, 
Henley,  Hoge,  Isaac  £.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough, 
George  S.  Houston,  Hungerford,  James  B.  Hunt, 
Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Jenkins,  James  E 
Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Preston  King,  Xeake, 
Leib,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  HvGleia, 
McClelland,  McCIernand,  McConnell,  McCrtte, 
Joseph  J.  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin, 
Barkiey  Martin,  Morse,  Moulton,  Nevin,  Owen  Fkr- 
rish,  Payne,  Pettit,  Phelps,  Price,  Rathbun,  Reid, 
Rhett,  Roberta,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  Se<i* 
don,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leonard  H.  Sims,  Simp- 
son, Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Stark- 
weather, St.  John,  Sykes,  James  Thompson,  Tk^^ 
man,  Tibbatts,  Tredway,  Wentworth,  Wheaton, 
Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Wood,  Woodruff;  Wood- 
ward, Woodworth,  Yancey,  and  Yell — 122. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Q.  Adams,  Arnold, 
Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  Blanchard,  Milton  Brovn, 
Buffington,  William  W.  Campbell,  Carroll,  John  G. 
Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Croder,  Cul- 
ver, Garrett  Davis,  Dixon,  Dockery,  John  H.  Eiring, 
Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Grahani, 
Grider,  Harper,  Herrick,  HiUiard,  John  W.  Hoos* 
ton,  ^muel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Washington 
Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Daniel  P.  King,  Thomas 
Butler  King,  Lewis,  Long,  McGaughey,  McHenry, 
Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Pendleton,  Pol- 
lock, Ramsey,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell, 
Runk,  Schenck,  Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert 
Smith,  Stewart,  Thibodeaux,  ThomaasoD,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Tilden,  Trumbo,  Vmton,  White,  Win* 
throp,  Wright,  and  Young-— 66. 


nr  SENATE. 

Fbidat,  April  3. 

The  AMurton  Treaty, 

Mr.  Websteb  asMed  for  the  reading  of  the 
Message  which  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  message,  which  was  in  reply  to  a  reso- 
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lation  introduced  by  Mr.  Websteb  calling  for 
certain  correspondence  relative  to  the  Asbbnr- 
ton  treaty,  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Webster  wished  to  say,  that  in  the 
conrse  of  the  discussion  upon  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, observations  had  been  made,  from  various 
quarters  of  the  Senate,  in  disparagement  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington  of  August,  1842.  It  was 
my  fortune,  (continued  Mr.  W.,)  whether  for 
good  or  evil  for  my  country  and  myself,  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  ne^tiation  of  that  treaty. 
It  was  much  discussed  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  discussion  was  made  public.  In  returning 
here  again,  sir,  through  the  favor  of  the  Oom- 
monwealth  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  nothing 
was  further  from  any  purpose  of  mine  than  to 
revive,  or  to  reconsider,  or  to  discuss  over  again 
any  of  the  questions  connected  witii  that  treaty. 
There  have  been  sentiments  expressed  by  Sen- 
ators here  very  unfavorable  to  that  treaty,  but 
sentiments  which  of  course  gentlemen  have  a 
right  to  express.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  and  myself  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  State,  have  been  concerned 
in  a  transaction  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  which  was  properly  before  the 
Senate,  and  was  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in 
the  Senate.  Nobody  ever  heard,  or  ever  will 
hear,  a  word  of  complaint  from  me  of  any  thing 
8aid  by  any  Senator  in  his  place  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  since  I  have  come  here  again,  and, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  al- 
lusions have  been  frequently  made  by  way  of 
disparagement  to  that  treaty  in  many  particu- 
lars, I  have  not  thought  it  my  duty  to  forbear 
a  proper  and  just  vindication  of  the  treaty,  as 
well  for  myself,  who  bore  a  secondary  part 
in  it,  as  for  the  then  President,  who  gave  it  his 
sanction  and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  with  the  leave  of 
the  Senate,  to  trespass,  I  hope  not  too  long,  on 
its  indulgence,  as  soon  as  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  take  occasion  to  reply  to  the 
allusions  which  have  been  made  in  this  debate 
to  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  I  proposed  to  the 
Senate  a  call  for  certain  correspondence  re- 
specting tlie  north-eastern  boundary  which  has 
not  been  published.  I  believe,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  my  call  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  em- 
brace every  unpublished  fact  in  the  case; 
nevertheless,  it  extended  far  enough  for  my 
purpose.  The  answer  from  the  President,  to- 
gether with  the  documents  asked  for,  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
my  purpose  is  to  move  that  they  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  distributed ;  and,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  conclude  his 
remarks  to-morrow,  it  is  my  purpose  to  take  up 
the  subject  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  de- 
tain the  Senate  for  one  hoar  upon  it  on  Mon- 
day. 


Monday,  April  6. 

The  Washington  Treaty, 

Mr.  Websteb  rose  and  said :  It  is  altogether 
unexpected   to  me,   Mr.   President,   to   find 
it  my  duty  here,  and  at  this  time,  to  defend 
the  treaty  of   Washington  of  1842,  and*  the 
correspondence  accompanying  the  negotiation 
of  that  treaty.    It  is  a  past  transaction.    Four 
years  have  almost  elapsed  since  that  treaty  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land.    While  before  the  Senate, 
it  was  discussed  with  much  earnestness,  and 
very  great  ability.    For  its  ratification  it  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
Senate — a  greater  m^ority,  I  believe  I  may  say, 
than  was  ever  before  found  for  any  disputed 
treaty.    From  that  day  to  this — having  had  a 
hand  in  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  and  feel- 
ing it  to  be  a  measure  with  which  my  own 
reputation  was  intimately  connected — I  have 
been  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
nation.    There  were,  it  is  true,  sir,  some  things 
of  which  I  have  not  complained,  and  do  not 
complain,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  sub- 
jects of  regret.    The  documents  accompanying 
the  treaty  were  voluminous.    They  were  not 
published  to  any  great  exent.    The  treaty  itself 
got  before  the  public  improperly  and  by  piece- 
meal.   We  know  that  it  is  unhappily  true,  that 
away  from  the  large  commercial  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  there  are  few  of  the  public 
prints  of  the  country  that  publish  documents 
on  such  an  occasion  to  any  great  extent.    I 
might  have  felt  a  natural  desire,  that  the  treaty, 
so  much  spoken  against,  and  the  correspond- 
ence, so  much  complained  of,  could  have  been 
known  and  read  by  every  one  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south.    But  it  was  impossible.    Nevertheless, 
in  returning  to  the  Senate  again,  nothing  was 
farther  from  my  purpose  than  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  of  the  topics  discussed  and  settied 
at  that  time ;  and  nothing  was  farther  from  my 
expectation  than  to  be  called  upon  by  any  sense 
of  duty  to  my  own  reputation,  and  to  truth,  to 
make  any  observations  upon  the  treaty,  with 
the  corres))ondence.    It  has  now  happened  that 
in  the  debato  on  the  Oregon  question,  the 
treaty,  and,  I  believe,  every  article  of  it,  and 
the  correspondence  accompanying  the  negotia- 
tion of  that  treaty,  and,  I  believe,  every  part 
of  it,  have  been  the  subject  of  disparaging,  dis- 
approving, sometimes  contumelious  remarks  in 
one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress.    Now, 
with  all  my  indisposition  to  revive  past  trans- 
actions and  make  them  the  subjects  of  debate 
here,  I  suppose  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  by  anybody  that  I  should  sit  here 
from  day  to  day,  through  the  debate,  and 
through  the  session,  hearing  erroneous  state- 
ments, entirely  erroneous  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
and  deductions  from  these  supposed  facts  quite 
as  erroneous,  all  tending  to  produce  unfavor- 
able impressions  respecting  the  treaty,  and  the 
correspondence,  and  everybody  who  had   a 
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hand  in  the  treaty.  I  eay,  it  conld  hardly  have 
been  expected  by  anybody  that  I  shonid  sit 
here  and  hear  idl  this,  and  keep  my  peace. 
The  country  knows  that  I  am  here.  They 
know  what  I  have  heard,  again  and  again,  from 
day  to  day ;  and  if  statements  of  fact  wholly 
incorrect,  are  made  here,  in  my  hearing,  and  in 
my  presence,  and  no  reply  and  no  answer  from 
me,  why,  shall  we  not  hear  in  all  the  contests 
of  party  and  elections  that  this  is  a  fact,  be- 
cause it  has  been  stated  where  and  when  an 
answer  could  be  given,  and  no  answer  was 
given  ?    It  is  my  purpose  to  give  an  answer. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  negotiation  of  1842, 
and  in  the  correspondence,  I  acted  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  direction,  of  course,  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  I 
shrink  not  from  the  responsibility  of  any  thing 
I  have  ever  done  under  any  man's  authority. 
Wherever  my  name  stands,  I  am  ready  to  an- 
swer it,  and  to  defend  that  with  which  it  is 
connected.  I  am  here  to-day  to  take  upon 
myself — without  disrespect  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate under  whose  direction  I  acted — for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  every  thing  that  has  my  name  con- 
nected with  it  in  ti^e  negotiation  and  corre- 
spondence. 

Sir,  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  not  en- 
tered into  to  settle  any— or  altogether  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  any — ^new  arising  questions. 
The  matters  embraced  in  that  treaty,  and  in 
the  correspondence  accompanying  the  negotia- 
tion of  that  treaty,  had  been  interesting  sub- 
jects in  our  foreign  relations  for  fifty  years — 
agitating  and  annoying  the  councils  of  the 
country  for  fifty  years.  And  my  duty,  then, 
in  entering  upon  such  remarks  as  I  think  the 
occasion  calls  for  in  regard  to  one  and  all  of 
these  topics,  will  be  to  treat  the  subject,  in  the 
first  place,  historically — to  show  when  the  sub- 
ject arose— what  has  been  its  progress  in  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  country ;  and  espe- 
cially to  show  in  what  posture  each  of  those 
important  subjects  stood  at  the  time  when 
William  Henry  Harrison  acceded  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  That  is  my 
purpose.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any 
crimination  of  gentlemen  who  have  filled  im- 
portant situations  in  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  the  earlier  history  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  more  recent  history  of  the  country.  But 
I  intend  to  show,  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  actual  position  in  which  things 
were  left  in  regard  to  the  topics  wnbraeed  by 
the  treaty,  and  the  correspondence  attending 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  when  the  Execu- 
tive Government  devolved  upon  General  Harri- 
son. 

Now,  sir,  the  first  of  these  topics  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  history  of  that  question, 
from  the  peace  of  1783  till  this  time,  is  known 
to  all  public  men  of  course— pretty  well  under- 
stood by  the  great  mass  of  informed  men 


throughout  the  country.    I  shall  alude  to  it  but 
briefly. 

Here  Mr.  Wxbstkb  proceeded  to  present  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  history  of  the  nego- 
tiations touching  this  north-eastern  boand&ry, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  question  was  one  of 
inherent  difficulty,  in  which  no  Administration 
had  made  any  progress  towards  a  settlement 
Not  one  had  advanced  a  single  step  towards 
such  a  result.  General  Jackson  had  expressed 
his  hopes  that  the  question  would  be  settled, 
but  he  had  effected  nothing  towards  a  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  first  Message  to 
Congress,  represented  this  question,  in  point  of 
importance,  as  transcending  any  other  question 
connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  expressed  his  ardent  hope  that  it 
might  be  speedily  settled.  He  (Mr.  Webstkb) 
would  show  that  when  Mr.  Van  Bnren  went 
out  of  office,  he  left  the  question  quite  as  far 
from  settlement  as  he  found  it,  and  a  little  far- 
ther from  it.  In  his  humble  judgment,  if  any 
advance  was  made,  it  was  an  advance  back* 
ward ;  by  which  he  meant  to  say,  that  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  went  out  of  office,  the  question 
had  become  so  complicated,  by  successive  series 
of  diplomatic  correspondences  and  arrange- 
ments, that  there  was  a  mesh — ^an  entangle- 
ment— about  it,  which  rendered  it  far  more 
difficult  to  proceed  with  it  than  if  it  had  been 
an  open  and  firesh  question  for  diplomatic  cor^ 
respond^iice.  In  order  to  establish  these  as- 
sertions, he  would  be  obliged  to  ask  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senate  to  indulge  him  in  some- 
thing more  of  reference  to  documents  than  was 
his  custom  in  public  debate ;  because  his  desire 
was  to  present  to  the  country,  if  he  mlg^t,  as 
well  as  to  the  Senate,  the  grounds  and  reasons, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  country,  of  what 
he  might  now  have  an  opportunity  to  say.  Mr. 
W.  then  went  on  to  quote  from  l&r.  Van 
Buren's  second  Message ;  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence between  Messrs.  Fox  and  Forsyth, 
in  Senate  document  No.  319,  2d  session  25th 
Congress ;  Senate  document  No.  508,  vol.  viiL, 
Ist  session  26th  Oongress;  Mr.  Van  Bnrai^s 
Message,  December,  1840.  From  this  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Van  Bur^i,  he  (Mr.  W.) 
contended  that  the  whole  question  was  brought 
into  as  pretty  a  little  diplomatic  entanglement 
as  any  one  might  choose  to  look  upon  of  a 
summer's  day— one  which  would  have  taken 
Bichelieu,  Talleyrand,  Nesselrode,  and  Metter- 
nich,  to  have  unravelled.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  deplorably  conftised  and  complicated  state 
of  the  question ;  such  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
adjustment— constantly  receding,  until  they 
would  soon  have  lost  sight  of  each  other — that 
Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  a  settlement  till  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  Administration  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States^ 
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When  lir.  Van  Bnren  sent  in  his  last  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  subject,  General  Harri- 
son was  elected.  A  great  struggle  was  then 
going  on  between  the  great  politicied  parties  in 
England ;  but  Lord  Pcumerston,  mindfol  of  his 
official  duties  to  the  last,  sent  over  new  propo- 
sals, with  his  obiections  to  the  counter  draft  of 
Mr.  Forsyth — all  the  seveuteen  articles  of  which 
he  rejected,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  one. 
This,  therefore,  may  be  called  one  step  towards 
a  settlement. 

In  August,  1840,  Mr.  Forsyth  had  sent  in  his 
counter  project,  suggesting  exploration  and  ar- 
bitration. No  answer  from  Mr.  Fox  was  to  be 
found  on  the  files  of  the  Department ;  but  the 
contents  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to 
Mr.  Fox  were  disclosed  in  a  debate  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  It  had  been  thought  useless  to 
communicate  this  letter  to  the  United  States 
while  Mr.  Van  Buren  remained  in  office. 

This  was  the  style  in  which  the  Whigs  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  here,  left  this 
question. 

That  was  the  state  of  the  controversy  at  the 
death  of  General  Harrison — an  occurrence 
which  he  very  much  regretted  on  public  ac- 
count as  well  as  personally.  He  (Mr.  W.)  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  worse  than  useless 
to  persist  in  that  form  of  settling  the  question. 
As  far  back  as  1838  Mr.  Van  Buren  wrote  to 
the  Governor  of  Maine  in  reference  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  of  Maine.  He  (Mr.  W.) 
saw  the  difficulty  of  calling  on  the  State  of 
Mmne  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
she  siiould  part  with  territory  and  jurisdiction ; 
and  that  consent  was  required  beforehand. 
But  he  confided  in  her,  that  she  would  do  all 
that  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duty  required ; 
and  unless  some  change  in  the  course  of  nego- 
tiation was  made,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to 
settle  the  question  in  any  reasonable  time.  It 
had  been  said  a  hundred  times  that  Maine  was 
coerced  into  an  agreement ;  but  that  was  ab- 
surd ;  for  no  conventional  line  could  be  agreed 
upon  without  her  consent. 

Mr.  W.  then  proceeded  to  show  the  grounds 
Qpon  which  the  suggestion  was  made  through 
Mr.  Fox  to  the  British  Government,  that  the 
true  way  to  settle  was  by  compromise  and  a 
conventional  line,  and  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  State  from  Mr.  Everett ; 
aho  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State  in 
reply.  When  it  was  learned  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton  was  coming,  with  authority  to  settle 
that  and  other  questions,  the  United  States 
Government  saw  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
States  to  consent  to  a  conventional  line.  The 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  then  in  session 
at  Boston,  and  the  Governor  recommended  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  represent  Massachu- 
setts, which  had  an  interest  in  the  dispute  to 
the  extent  of  the  lands  claimed  by  her — Maine 
certainly  having  a  much  more  peculiar  and  del- 
icate interest,  as  not  only  territory,  but  th^ 
right  of  Government  was  hers. 


A  letter  was  addressed  from  the  Department 
of  State  to  the  Governments  of  those  two 
States,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  true  state 
of  the  question.  Mr.  W.  here  read  a  portion 
of  this  letter,  and  observed,  that,  on  receipt  of 
that  letter,  the  Governor  of  Maine,  now  an 
honorable  Senator  there,  (Mr.  Faibfield,)  acted 
promptly,  assembled  the  Legislature  of  Maine, ' 
and  laid  the  communication  before  them. 

Mr.  W.  here  read  a  series  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maine  in  response 
to  the  communication.  The  State  of  Maine,  he 
said,  was  invited  to  consent  to  a  line  of  com- 
promise for  equivalents  and  fair  considerations; 
and,  as  she  sent  her  commissioners  to  Wash- 
ington, and  through  them  assented  to  all  that 
was  done,  it  was  absurd  to  complain  of  that 
treaty.  But  there  were  those  who  thought 
themselves  better  able  to  take  care  of  Mame 
than  Maine  herself — who  had  it  constantly  in 
their  mouths  that  Maine  was  robbed  of  a  por- 
tion of  her  territory,  and  coerced  into  com- 
pliance; but  the  fact  was,  that  four  of  her 
most  distinguished  citizens,  who  were  invited 
to  come  and  make  a  compromise,  and  who  did 
so  understandingly,  gave  their  consent;  and 
well  they  might,  as  they  gained  several  sub- 
stantial advantages.  Mr.  W.  here  entered  into 
a  minute  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  running 
the  line  of  boundary  700  miles  in  length.  He 
stated  the  various  points  in  dispute,  and  said 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  was,  that  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  owned  all 
the  territory  on  one  side,  wnilst  the  United 
States  owned  none — each  of  the  three  States 
having  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  the  extent 
of  their  territory.  The  difficulty  was,  to  please 
all.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  by  the  Maine 
commissioners  that  they  were  to  give  up  noth- 
ing ;  they  could  not  hope  to  ffain  new  advan- 
tages, and  at  the  same  time  be  left  in  possession 
of  all  they  claimed.  How  could  they  call  that 
compromise  f  Maine  expected  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  were  people  who  said,  in  her  be- 
half, that  she  was  deprived  of  a  vast  tract  of 
valuable  territory.  I^ot  a  word  of  truth  was 
there  in  that.  Such  persons  were  more  careful 
of  the  interests  of  Maine  than  she  was  herself; 
and  in  tJiat  whole  State  there  would  not  be 
found  ten  inteUigent,  candid  men,  who  would 
complain,  who  ever  did  complain,  or  who  at 
this  moment  would  be  willing  to  place  Maine 
as  she  was,  in  possession  of  her  wilderness,  at 
the  cost  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John,  and 
the  other  solid  advantages  derived  from  the 
treaty.  The  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  thus  fSr  wise,  discreet, 
and  proper.  It  was  wise  to  endeavor  to  put 
an  end  to  the  almost  interminable  diplomatic 
correspondence  about  arbitration  and  explorat 
tion,  and  which  had  baffied  every  preceding 
Administration.  It  was  settled,  however,  and 
settled  without  any  thing  being  done  indiscreet, 
improper,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  Maine,  or 
unpatriotic,  and  he  thanked  Go<l  that  it  turned 
out  to  be  BO  successful    But  how  stood  the 
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account  with  ^aine,  about  whose  loss  so  much 
miserable  talk  had  been  used  ?  She  had  parted, 
it  was  tme,  with  a  portion  of  land,  but  what 
was  it  worth  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue 
it.  It  had  been,  like  Oregon,  held  up  as  an* 
other  £1  Dorado.  The  truth  w&s,  it  was  al- 
^most  entirely  worthless,  and,  as  a  friend  of  his 
*just  suggested  to  him,  at  that  moment  it  was 
covered  with  five  feet  of  snow.  Mr.  W.  here 
read  a  description  of  the  country  from  Captain 
Tompkins's  report.  With  that  portion  of  land 
Maine  had  parted  by  her  own  consent,  for 
which  she  received,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  $150,000,  its 
estimated  value — a  sum  greater  than  she  could 
make  of  it  in  fifty  years.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  her  civil  posse^  and  the 
expenses  of  her  survey,  which  was  $200,000, 
and  she  hopes  to  receive  $100,000  more; 
so  that  Maine  got  $450,000  in  cash.  Along 
with  this,  she  acquired  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  John,  one  of  the  most  respectable  rivers  of 
North  America,  and  which,  as  a  channel  of 
navigation,  he  (Mr.  W.)  confessed  he  had  much 
underrated.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Oolumbia,  but  the  St.  John,  was 
worth  a  hundred  of  it.  It  was  a  river  with  a 
mouth  to  it,  and  he  believed  his  friend  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Sevieb)  did  not  think  a  river 
any  thing  without  a  mouth  to  it.  It  was  navi- 
gable to  the  ocean,  and  its  sources  touched  the 
very  finest  portions  of  Maine,  among  the  rest 
the  valley  of  the  Aroostook.  It  gave  them  the 
means  of  floating  the  fine  timber  found  on  the 
Allegash,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Madawaska,  &c., 
to  the  ocean;  and  he  would  confidently  say 
the  value  of  that  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
ftirs  sent  down  the  Oolumbia  to  Vancouver's 
Island  every  year. 

Mr.  W.  here  quoted  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  now  in  this  city,  to  the 
effect  that  the  annual  value  of  the  fur  trade  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Oompany  was  $300,000 ;  and 
also  cited  the  authority  of  Mr.  McGregor,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  to  show  that 
the  value  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Oompany,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was 
but  $188,000  annually,  and  of  this,  only  $20,- 
000  wortJi  were  sent  down  the  Oolumbia  to 
Vancouver's  Island.  From  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  right  to  carry  down  the  St.  John  the 
raw  and  manufactured  articles,  the  timber,  and 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Maine,  was  incom- 
parably more  valuable  than  the  vaunted  navi- 
gation of  the  Oolumbia ;  and  he  thought  the 
commissioners  of  Mwne  were  right,  entirely 
right  in  considering  that  they  had  made  an  im- 
portant acquisition  in  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
John. 

There  was  another  class  of  objections  to 
which  he  wished  to  say  a  few  woras.  It  had 
often  been  suggested  that  this  arrangement  of 
the  north-eastern  boundary  question  had  given 
England  an  important  military  advantage,  in  a 
road  connecting  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 


wick with  that  of  Lower  Oanada^  and  ia  a 
range  of  heights  which  are  considered  impor- 
tant as  a  point  of  military  defence ;  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dix,)  who  had 
addressed  the  Senate  at  length  some  days  ago, 
had  said  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  a 
military  road  was  surrendered  to  Great  Britaia 
which  she  considered  of  vital  importance. 

Mr.  Dix  observed  that  he  had  not  used  the 
term  road.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  a  por- 
tion of  territory  was  ceded  to  England  which 
she  deemed  important  as  a  connection  between 
Oanada  and  the  lower  Provinces, 

Mr.  WsBSTBB  continued.  He  referred  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Dix,  from  which  he  read  the 
passage  referred  to.  The  gentleman  had  spoken 
of  a  military  communication,  if  not  a  militaiy 
road ;  and  they  meant  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  He  was  not  a  military  man,  it  was 
true ;  but  he  would  be  happy  to  be  corrected 
if  he  was  wrong.  And  he  also  would  be  mnch 
pleased  if  the  honorable  Senator  would  show 
how  that  gave  to  England  a  vital  advantage,  or 
how  she  could  consider  it  as  of  any  importance 
at  alL 

Mr.  Dix  said  he  would  with  pleasure  answer 
the  question  which  the  Senator  from  Hassa- 
chusetts  had  propounded  to  him.  He  desired  to 
say  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  not  examined 
the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  criti* 
cally.  That  treaty  was  published,  as  he  he- 
lieved,  under  the  President's  proclamation  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1842,  and  the  In- 
junction ot  secrecy  was  not  removed  from  the 
debates  until  then.  He  had  just  left  the  coun- 
try, and  was  absent  two  years.  He  had,  how- 
ever, not  lost  sight  entirely  of  things  at  home, 
and  he  had  some  decided,  though  perhaps  not 
very  distinct  recollections  of  the  subject.  He 
recollected  having  read  while  abroad  the  de- 
bates in  the  British  Parliament  in  relation  to 
it.  He  was  struck  with  the  declarations  of 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  took  part 
in  the  debate ;  and  he  beUeved  he  was  sustained 
by  them  in  saying  that  we  had  oeded  to  Great 
Britain  "  a  portion  of  territory  which  she 
deemed  of  vital  importance  as  a  means  of  miU> 
tary  communication  between  the  Oanadas  and 
her  Atlantic  provinces." 

With  reganl  to  the  military  road  the  Senator 
had  referred  to,  he  had  himself  made  no  alia* 
sion  to  one.  He  understood,  however,  that 
there  was  such  a  road,  and  that  it  followed  the 
east  bank  of  the  St.  John.  If  the  award  of 
the  King  of  Holland  had  been  accepted,  that 
road  would  have  been  forced  to  the  north  of 
the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Francis.  Our  boun- 
dary under  that  award  would,  he  believed,  hare 
been  the  river  last  named  to  its  source,  and 
then  a  range  of  highlands  running  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  approadiing 
at  some  points  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  bring- 
ing us  within  a  very  short  distance  from  Que- 
bec. Our  boundary  under  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  a  line  drawn  from  Lake  Pohenaga- 
mook  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
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moantain  chain  referred  to,  and  driying  ns  back 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  St.  I^wrence. 
It  was  to  this  strip,  between  onr  present  boun- 
dary luid  the  highlands,  that  he  had  alluded,  as 
the  territory  which  Great  Britain  deemed  as 
of  vital  importance  to  her  as  a  means  of  mili- 
tary communication  between  her  Atlantic  and 
inland  provinces — ^not  because  there  was  a  road 
on  it,  but  because  it  save  a  continuity  of  terri- 
tory where  she  most  desired  it.  Mr.  D.  read  a 
few  extracts  from  the  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  in  illustra- 
tion of  what  he  had  said. 

Mr.  Wbbsteb  resumed.  The  passage  read 
by  the  honorable  gentleman,  however  pertinent 
to  another  point,  did  not  touch  the  point  to 
which  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  desired  to  call  his 
attention.  He  very  well  understood  what 
passed  in  the  British  Parliament  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  touching  the  heights.  But  the 
question  at  present  was  with  regard  to  the 
military  communication  between  the  two  prov- 
inces. In  the  debates  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, no  one  spoke  of  that  as  being  of  ihe 
slightest  importance;  and  he  was  induced  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  matter, 
from  a  circumstance,  of  which  he  had  been  only 
recently  apprised.  He  might  state  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  declared  that  every  thing  of 
importance  in  that  respect  had  been  given  up 
to  the  Americans  by  the  treaty.  But  he  (Mr. 
W.)  was  not  going  to  judge  of  this  question  by 
the  opinion  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  If  his  object  was  to  defend  the  treaty 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  might 
say  at  once  that  the  gentleman  had  repeatedly 
called  the  treaty  the  ^  Ashburton  capitulation.*' 
He  insisted  that  it  had  given  up  every  thing ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  any  thing  having  been 
gained  by  England,  every  single  stipulation  of 
the  treaty  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  disadvantage  of  England.  -  So 
&r  as  the  judgment  and  authority  of  Lord 
Palmerston  went,  he  (Mr.  W.)  might  content 
himself  with  turning  to  twenty  of  these  same 
off-hand  expressions  of  his,  in  tiie  roundest  and 
strongest  terms.  But,  amongst  other  things,  he 
spealu  of  this  road,  and  he  entirely  mislocates 
it ;  and  within  a  day  or  two  his  (Mr.  W.'s) 
attention  had  been  called  to  a  map  accompany- 
ing the  speech  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Missouri,  on  which  this  road  is  marked,  in 
which  (perhaps  misled  by  Lord  Palmerston^s 
remark,  or  from  an  error  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  led  his  lordship  astray) 
the  road  was  laid  down  where  there  never  was 
a  road — never  could  be  a  road.  The  actual 
road  that  for  one  hundred  years  has  been  passed 
between  the  province  of  New  BrunswicK  and 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  was  the  Mada- 
waska  route ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  very  con- 
venient for  the  English  Government  to  possess 
the  territory  north  of  Madawaska,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  road  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  it,  in  their  own  territory.  But 
it  was  only  in  time  of  peace  that  it  was  a  useful 


road.  In  time  of  war  it  would  be  of  no  value 
at  all,  in  a  military  point  of  view.  There  was 
there  no  pass — ^no  aefile.  No  Government  on 
earth  would  be  foolish  enough  to  build  a  per- 
manent fort  there ;  because,  if  such  a  thing 
should  happen  as  the  passage  of  troops  tiiere, 
they  could  go  out  of  the  range  of  the  shot.  It 
was  useful  as  a  communication,  part  of  the  wa/ 
— ^as  a  convenient  land  communication  in  time 
of  peace.  But  did  not  everybody  know — ^those 
who  were  military  men  as  weU  as  not — that 
unless  there  be  a  pass  or  defile — a  strong  point 
upon  which  a  fortress  is  erected,  to  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  marching  of  an  army,  that, 
in  an  open  country,  a  road  is  in  the  power  oi 
the  strongest  during  war  ?  If  the  United  States 
should  go  to  war  with  England,  would  they 
not  take  possession  of  that  road  if  they  thought 
it  worth  while?  Would  they  be  restrained 
from  taking  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington  ?  No.  The  road  woidd  then  be- 
long to  the  United  States  if  they  could  hold  it. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  reason,  then,  for 
supposing  that  the  communication  was  of  tiie 
sli^test  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
unless  that  the  movement  of  armaments  and 
men,  in  time  of  peace,  could  be  called  military 
operation.  But  in  time  of  war  it  would  belong 
to  the  strongest  It  was  no  pass — ^no  defile — it 
presented  no  point  of  defence-— and  never  would 
be  of  the  least  value  as  a  military  communica- 
tion. Now  the  road  designated  on  the  map  to 
which  he  had  referred  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  mere  imaginary  line — there  was  never  a  road 
there  in  the  world — ^and  never  could  be. 

As  to  the  other  point — ^the  defences  of  these 
heights—he  could  explain  to  the  Senate  in  a 
very  few  words  how  that  matter  exactly  stood. 
If  they  looked  at  the  map  tiiey  would  see  that 
this  ridge  of  highlands  ^d  approach  near  the 
St.  Lawrence— not  overlookmg  Quebec — not 
so  far  as  that,  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  miles 
from  Quebec.  But,  of  course,  it  approached 
the  St.  Lawrence  much  nearer  than  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  and  it  was  true,  he  knew  the  fact,  not 
only  as  stated  in  the  debates  in  Parliament,  but 
otherwise— that  the  highest  military  authority 
in  England,  perhaps  the  highest  living  military 
authority,  attached  great  importance  to  these 
highlands — why  ?  He  (Mr.  W .)  supposed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  distinguished  as  that  high 
authority  was  by  services  in  India  and  Europe 
through  a  long  life,  he  may  have  been  led  to 
apply  European  ideas  of  convenience  and  mili- 
tary defence  to  places  in  America  to  which  they 
were  wholly  inapplicable.  Such  highlands  as 
these  have  not  been  found  within  the  fields  of 
European  or  Indian  warfare.  But  the  main 
reason  was  a  diflferent  one.  In  1889,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  authorized  an  ex  parte  explora- 
tion and  survey  by  Captain  Mudge,  an  engineer 
in  the  British  service,  and  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh.  They  were  there  two  or  three  months^ 
and  two  or  three  months  only ;  and  a  very  ex- 
traordinary report  theirs  turned  out  to  be.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mudge  was  a  respectable 
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person  from  his  standing  in  his  profession ;  as 
to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  whom  they  had 
known  in  the  United  States  service,  he  did  not 
regard  his  opinion  on  any  subject  as  worth  a 
straw.  But  they  made  that  report^  and  that 
report  contained  this  singular  statement,  which 
caused  the  military  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  results  of  that  inquiry.  It  stated 
that  there  was  a  hiatus  in  these  highlands — that 
the  region  to  the  north-east  of  where  the  old 
Kenneoec  road  passed  over,  was  for  thirty  or 
forty  miles  almost  a  dead  level — ^that  the  eleva- 
tion was  not  over  fifty  feet  at  any  x>oint.  They 
reported  but  one  trigonometrical  measurement 
which  gave  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet. 
Now,  what  was  the  fact  ?  Why,  according  to 
the  survey  of  able  and  distinguished  American 
engineers,  that  line  represented  in  the  report 
alluded  to,  as  a  gap,  as  a  hiatus,  as  almost  a 
dead  level,  was  found  to  be  a  continued  series 
of  precipitous  ridges  and  lofty  eminences,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  twelve  hundred  to  two 
thousand  feet !  But  when  the  report  of  Mudge 
and  Featherstonhaugh  reached  England,  they 
were  making  out  Lord  Ashburtoirs  instruc- 
tions, and  it  was  from  this  utterly  erroneous 
survey  that  importance  came  to  be  attached  to 
that  line.  But  any  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  possessed  of  military  skill  or  not, 
would  see  that  in  point  of  fact  not  the  slightest 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view  really 
attached  to  the  line.  They  had  had  the  report 
of  their  own  surveyors.  The  true  military 
road  to  Canada  was  that  one  by  the  way  of  the 
Kennebec— that  was  Amold^s  track ;  and  be- 
low that,  or  east  of  it,  there  was  no  passage, 
and  there  never  was  a  passage,  leading  to  Que- 
bec. The  first  road  east  of  that  was  the  road 
he  had  q)oken  of  by  the  way  of  Madawaska, 
which  hit  the  St.  Lawrence  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  miles  below  Quebec.  Well,  the 
United  States  engineers  went  there  as  far  back 
as  '88,  and  the  report  of  General  Wool  was  be- 
fore him.  General  Wool  said  it  was  altogether 
idle— that  was  the  amount  of  his  report — ^to 
think  of  fortifying  any  thing  east  of  the  old 
road  to  Quebec,  because  it  was  a  mountainous 
ridge — a  mere  wilderness,  on  which  nobody 
•ver  thought  -of  passing  from  Canada  or  into 
Canada.  Now  this  military  road  by  which 
armies  have  marched  and  re-marched  from 
New  England  into  Canada  is  on  the  line  of  tiie 
Kennebec  to  Quebec,  and  was  now  just  as  it 
was  found  by  the  treaty.    There  it  was. 

But  he  must  go  a  little  further.  It  had  been 
already  said  that  the  treaty  was  one  of  conven- 
tion—of  agreement — of  equivalents;  that  it  was 
expected  that  each  party  would  give  some- 
thing, and  that  each  party  would  receive  some- 
thing ;  and  he  was  very  willing  to  meet  any 
man,  military  or  not,  in  regard  to  this  question, 
as  to  whether  the  IFnited  States  had  derived 
less  advantages,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  from 
this  treaty  tiban  Great  Britain.  And  it  was  on 
that  point  he  wished  to  address  a  few  words 
particularly  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 


York,  (Mr.  Dix.)  He  (Mr.  Dix)  had  said  that 
this  was  a  treaty  containing  a  stipulation  for 
the  interchange  of  advantages,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  England  supposed  that  she  had 
attfdned  some  military  advantages  by  obtaining 
a  part  of  the  territory ;  and,  to  sustain  himself, 
he  has  read  from  the  debates  in  the  Britasli 
Parliament.  He  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  think  so. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  advantages  in  that 
respect  were  worth  a  rush,  or  that  the  United 
States  had  lost  any.  But  if  it  were  so,  would 
it  not  have  been  fair  and  candid  for  the  honor- 
able gentleman  to  have  said  whether  equiva- 
lent advantages  had  not  been  gained  by  the 
United  States  in  another  part  of  the  treaty? 
If  it  were  apparent  to  the  gentlemen  that  the 
United  States  had  made  a  concession  which 
England  regarded  as  of  importance  to  her  in 
regard  to  this  military  road — ^this  supposed 
military  road — ^he  (Mr.  W.)  submitted  to  him 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  candid  and 
proper  for  him  to  have  stated  at  the  same  time 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  regaining  of 
that  point  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  did 
not  balance — did  not  overbalance  forty  times 
told,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  any  thing  Eng- 
land had  gained  in  the  road  alluded  to  ?  That 
is  what  he  (Mr.  W.)  contended  for.  He  did  not 
complain  of  any  want  of  candor.  He  presumed 
the  fact  had  been  overlooked  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  But  he  did  not  suppose  that 
any  man  in  the  State  of  New  York  could  speak 
of  this  treaty  as,  upon  the  whole,  giving  mili- 
tary advantages  to  Great  Britain;  that  any 
man  could  be  found  so  speaking,  was  indeed  to 
him  a  matter  of  utter  astonishment.  The  pre- 
decessor of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York  saw  the  value  of  the  treaty  to  his  State. 
It  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Silas  Wright ; 
he  was  willing  enough  for  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  well  he  might  be ;  for  how  did 
Ne^  York  stand  afifected  by  it?  They  knew 
that  Rouse^s  Point  had  always  been  regarded 
as  the  key  to  Lake  Champlain — ^the  pass,  the 
defile,  the  defence  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  Well,  they  had  always  supposed  that 
that  fortress  lay  south  of  45°,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  United  States.  They  had  purchased  the 
land.  They  had  fortified  the  place.  And 
when,  in  181T  and  1818,  it  was  found,  out  of 
the  agreement  of  astronomical  gentlemen  on 
both  sides,  that  the  line  of  45°,  run  correctly, 
threw  Rouse^s  Point  on  the  British  side,  eveiy- 
body  knew  that  the  discovery  created  consider- 
able discussion  and  excitement,  and  nobody 
better  than  the  honorable  member  from  Soudi 
Carolina,  then  connected  with  the  Administra- 
tion, in  the  War  Department.  Bouse^s  Point 
was  found  to  be  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
United  States ;  and  when  engineers  were  after* 
wards  sent  there  to  find  a  pomt  for  other  forti- 
fications, they  made  a  report  that  there  were 
only  two  points,  and  both  further  south,  on 
which  fortifications  could  be  erected.  When 
the  treaty  was  under  negotiation,  the  opinion 
of  military  men  was  caU^  for  as  to  the  value 
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of  RoQse's  Point,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was'  worth  while  to  pay  money  for  it,  for 
that  was  what  they  had  to  do,  not  to  England, 
but  to  Maine,  for  in  that  respect  the  treaty  was 
tripartite ;  so,  indeed,  was  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. The  reports  of  the  military  gentlemen 
all  concurred  that  the  natural,  and  by  far  the 
best  point,  to  defend  the  entrance  to  the  lake, 
was  Rouse's  Point.  They  said  anybody,  with 
or  without  a  military  eye,  could  see,  if  he  looked 
on  the  map,  that  Rouse's  Point  was  the  nar- 
rowest passage;  that  any  vessel  passing  it 
would  come  within  point  blank  range  of  can- 
non shot ;  and  that  that  was  not  all ;  that  the 
point  projected  so  far  into  the  lake,  that  any 
vessel  coming  to  it  from  the  lake  must  come 
head  on  for  several  miles,  and  therefore  be  for 
that  distance  in  the  direct  range  of  a  raking  fire 
from  the  battery,  and  in  like  manner  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  danger — a  raking  fire  for 
miles  before  she  could  bring  her  broadside  to 
bear — ^if  coming  from  Canada  towards  the  lake. 
They  said  further,  that  with  respect  to  the  two 
points  to  which  he  had  alluded — ^Windmill 
Point  on  one  side,  and  Stony  Point  on  the 
other— on  which  it  was  proposed  to  fortify, 
since  they  had  lost  Rouse's  Point,  they  would 
be  of  littie  value,  bs  a  vessel  could  pass  be- 
tween, and  be  out  of  the  range  of  pointblank 
shot  from  batteries  erected  upon  either  of  them. 
He  therefore 

Mr.  Dickinson  here  asked  if  the  Senator 
would  inform  him  whether  the  Dutch  line  did 
not  give  Rouse's  Point  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  No,  indeed  it  did  not;  it 
gave  them  a  circle  running  round  Rouse's  Point, 
but  leaving  it  in  possession  of  England,  and 
they  were  told  they  might  take  that  when  they 
Lad  a  mind  to !  The  Dutch  line  was  rejected, 
and  Rouse's  Point  was  not  theirs — they  did  not 
take  the  little  circle.  Did  the  gentleman  under- 
stand him  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.    Oh  I  certainly. 

Mr.  Webstbb  was  glad  to  hear  it.  Well, 
with  respect  to  the  points :  any  vessel  passing 
between  them  was  able  to  bring  her  broadsides 
to  bear  upon  them ;  and  the  two  forts  would 
have  been  incapable  of  rendering  each  other 
the  least  assistance  in  case  of  any  assaults  by 
land  or  water.  Such  was  the  view  presented 
to  them  by  the  military  men,  and  they  told 
them  as  a  matter  of  military  science  that 
Rouse's  Point  was  extremely  desirable  as  a 
point  of  military  defence.  Of  one  thing  he  (Mr. 
W.)  was  then  certain,  that  the  true  road  to 
reach  Canada  in  time  of  war  was  by  the  way 
of  Lake  Cliamplain — ^the  old  path.  He  took 
to  himself  the  credit  of  making  a  remark,  thirty 
years  ago,  which  had  been  iQluded  to  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Oass.) 
Thirty  years  ago,  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  said,  that 
when  an  American  woodsman  wished  to  fell  a 
tree  he  struck  at  the  trunk,  and  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  lopping  off  the  branches. 
Now  the  trunk  of  the  Canadian  possessions 
was  Montreal,  and  the  river  down  to  Quebec. 


They  had  found  that  ont  in  the  late  war.  He 
was  not  competent  to  scan  the  operations  of 
that  war  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  but  he 
did  still  suppose  ^hat  it  was  rather  unfortunate 
that  the  war  began  in  Upper  Oanada,  and  he 
did  still  suppose  that  it  was  rather  unfortunate 
that  they  made  any  great  effort  to  make  an  im- 
pression in  Upper  Canada.  All  the  forces — 
following  the  precedents  of  former  times — 
should  have  been  immediately  centred  on  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  direct  move- 
ment made  upon  Montreal.  If  the  glories  of 
the  Thames  had  been  lost,  others  would  have 
been  earned  in  that  case,  quite  as  important,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  and  one  successftd 
blow  struck  there — ^upon  the  trunk — would  have 
made  all  above  it  theirs,  of  course.  Well^ 
then,  it  seemed  to  him  higlfly  important  that 
the  United  States  should  possess  Rouse's  Point, 
as  affording  the  best  means  of  defending  the 
exit  from,  and  the  entrance  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain  from  Canada ;  and  he  affirmed  now,  that 
m  all  the  extent  of  the  frontier,  of  sea  and 
land,  lake  and  ocean,  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York — next  to  the  Narrows,  by  which  vessels 
approached  her  great  city — ^there  was  not  a 
point  so  important  to  her,  that  she  and  the 
Government  of  which  she  is  a  part  should  pos- 
sess, as  that  which  commanded  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Everybody  knew  that,  and  must  know 
it,  acquainted  with  the  history  in  former  years 
and  former  wars.  He  hoped  that  this  Govern- 
ment would  last  forever.  But  if  it  did  not-7-if 
by  any  decree  of  Providence  such  a  calamity 
as  dissolution  and  dismemberment  should  come, 
and  New  York  be  thrown  back  upon  her  own 
resource,  was  there,  he  asked,  a  point  she 
could  BO  much  desire  for  her  own  defence, 
next  to  that  of  the  Narrows,  as  that  point  on 
Lake  Champlain?  No,  not  one — not  one. 
Well,  how  was  that  point  se«ired  to  New 
York  ?  Why,  as  he  had  siud,  the  45th  degree 
of  latitude  was  the  treaty  boundary  between 
the  two  countries.  In  point  of  fact,  it  had  been 
taken  for  granted  for  some  years  that  the  45th 
degree  of  latitude  running  north  of  Rouse's 
Point,  brought  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  But  it  was  found  that  it 
ran  south  of  the  point,  and  so  gave  it  to  the 
British  territory.  Well,  how  did  they  seek  to 
obtain  it  ?  By  running  a  little  circle  round  it, 
like  the  Dutch  King  ?  No — ^they  straightened 
it — ^they  retained  the  old  line — ^they  stipulated 
that  that  which  had  been  understood  to  be  the 
line  should  be  retained.  And  that  not  only 
gave  them  Rouse's  Point,  but  it  gave  them 
some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres  of  land 
lying  between  45^  and  the  old  line  :  and  they 
did  the  same  for  Vermont ;  by  retaining  the 
old  line  they  secured  to  the  people  of  that  State 
some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  acres ;  and  the 
line  of  45°  ran  through  several  of  their  town- 
ships, leaving  their  settlements  on  the  British 
side,  in  several  instances.  He  had  never  heard 
any  of  the  constituents  of  his  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Phelps)  complain  of  that    They  made  it 
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a  point,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  equiTalents — 
one  of  the  benefits — one  of  the  considerations 
and  advantages,  accrning  not  directly  to  the 
people  of  Maine,  but  accminff  directly  to  the 
people  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  that  the 
line  which  had  been  the  received  line,  should 
be  established  as  the  true  line.  What  did  they 
do  for  New  Hampshire?  There  had  been  a 
territory  long  in  dispute  near  the  source  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  They  would  observe  that 
the  line  was  to  reach  along  the  highlands  to 
the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut 
Biver.  There  were  several  streams  there — what 
were  they  ?  They  bore  different  names — which 
was  the  true  north- westernmost  head?  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire  had  claimed  Hall's 
stream.  The  Dutch  line,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dickinson)  was  so  much 
enamored,  did  not  give  that  to  New  Hamp- 
shire; and,  indeed,  their  own  commissioner, 
(Mr.  Van  Ness,)  when  surveying  that  territory 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  said  that  the  line 
should  not  run  to  that  creek.  Yet  that  was 
agreed  to,  and  gave  100,000  acres  to  New 
Hampshire.  He  did  not  say  that  that  was  the 
right  construction,  but  it  was  a  construction 
that  the  United  States  commissioner  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  had  given  up.  It  had  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  W.)  just  and  important  to  have  it 
so,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiary. He  thought  that  here  he  ought  to 
relieve  the  Senate  from  any  farther  discussion 
of  that  boundary.  He  believed  that  the  nego- 
tiation had  been  fairly  conducted  towards 
Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  that  it  had  resulted 
in  an  arrangement  quite  favorable  to  both,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  States 
were  entirely  satisfied.  He  maintained  that  it 
had  given  up  no  important  position  to  the 
British  Government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ob- 
tained for  the  United  States  a  military  position 
of  very  great  and  acknowledged  importance. 

Mr.  GsEENB  here  rose  and  said,  that  as  the 
day  was  now  far  advanced,  he  would,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
move  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Webstbb  then  yielded  the  floor,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  April  7. 
The  Washington  Treaty, 

Mr.  Wbbsteb  rose,  and  said :  On  yesterday 
I  read  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  in  the 
British  Parliament  of  a  despatch  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  Mr.  Fox,  dated  August,  1841,  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  says  that  tlie  British 
Government,  as  early  as  1840,  had  perceived 
that  they  never  could  come  to  a  settlement  of 
this  controversy  with  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  they  therefore  wished  and 
waited  for  a  change  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  was 
ao.    I  do  not  wish  to  say  whether  the  fault  was 


more  on  one  side  than  the  other ;  but  I  wish  to 
correct,  in  the  first  place,  any  inference  of  an 
improper  or  injurious  character  which  may  be 
drawn  from  that  statement  of  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Briti^  Secretary  knew  that  he  conld  not 
drive  a  good  bargain  with  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  be- 
cause  he  was  too  upright  to  assent  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  his  country.  They  therefore  looked 
forward  to,  and  waited  for  a  change  which 
would  bring  into  power  an  Administration 
more  ready  to  concur  in  the  purposes  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  to  prevent  any  such  oonstmction, 
I  wish  to  say  that  those  remarks  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, whether  true  or  false,  were  not  caosed 
by  any  stoutness  or  stiffness  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  ever  maintained 
on  our  side  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  T&e 
merits  of  the  boundary  question  were  never  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  any  very  great  ex- 
tent. The  only  point  his  Administratioa  dis- 
cussed was  the  formation  of  a  convention  of 
exploration  and  arbitration  to  settle  the  qnes- 
tion.  A  few  years  before  this  despatch  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  two  Grovemments 
had  agreed  how  the  question  could  be  settled. 
They  had  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
ploration. Mr.  Van  Buren  had  proposed  and 
urged  arbitration.  England  agreed  to  it.  They 
agreed  to  these  two  principles,  therefore,  long 
before  the  date  of  that  letter  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  and  from  that  agreement  till  near  the 
close  of  the  Van  Buren  Administration,  the 
whole  correspondence  turned  on  the  determina- 
tion in  favor  of  a  convention  for  arbitration 
according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  parties. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  notion 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  m>  for  American 
rights  better  than  others.  It  was  becaose 
the  question  respecting  the  convention  for  ar- 
bitration had  become  involved  in  so  mnch 
complexity — so  many  protests  and  oounter-^ro- 
tests — ^had  become  so  difficult  and  entangled; 
and  because  every  effort  to  disentangle  it  had 
made  it  worse.  On  this  account  alone,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  made  the  remarks.  I  do  not 
say  whether  justly  or  unjustly.  I  wish  to  drav 
no  inference  that  would  be  injurious  to  others— 
to  make  no  imputation  on  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

I  believe  this  has  been  somewhat  overrated 
on  both  sides.  I  referred  yesterday  to  the  re- 
port made  by  General  Wool  in  re^)ect  to  the 
road  from  Kennebec.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
place  which  General  Wool  reconmiended  in 
1888  was  a  few  miles  farther  east,  towards  tlie 
waters  of  the  Penobscot  River ;  but  generallT, 
the  remarks  I  made  were  perfectly  true,  that 
east  of  that  line  there  has  not  been  a  road  or 
passage. 

The  honorable  member  from  New  York  yes- 
terday produced  extracts  from  certfdn  debates 
in  Parliament,  respecting  the  importance  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  England  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  I  beg  to  refer  to  some  others  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  but  which  I  shall  not  read 
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— ^the  speeches  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Lord 
PahnerstoQ,  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  &c.,  as  an 
offset  to  those  quoted  by  the  honorable  Senator. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  of  importance  to  balance 
those  opinions  against  each  other.  Some  gen- 
tlemen prefer  one  set  of  opinions,  some  prefer 
otiiers ;  and,  for  mj  own  part,  I  candidly  admit 
that  by  both,  one  and  the  other,  facts  are  over- 
stated. I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  any  thing  in 
a  miHtary  point  of  view,  ceded  by  ns  to  Eng- 
land, is  of  any  conseqaeoce  to  us  or  her,  or  that 
any  thing  was  ceded  by  either  party  except 
one  thing — ^that  is  Rouse^s  Point.  I  do  believe 
it  was  an  acquisition  of  importance  to  repossess 
ourselves  of  the  site  of  that  fortress,  and  to 
that  point  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks that  escaped  me  yesterday. 

I  do  not  complain  here  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  underrated  the  importance  of 
that  acquisition.  But  what  I  do  complain  of— 
if  complaint  it  may  be  called — is,  that  when  he 
spoke  of  cessions  made  to  England  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  a  treaty  which  proposed  to 
proceed  on  the  ground  of  mutual  concessions, 
equivalents,  and  considerations — ^when  refer- 
ring to  such  a  treaty  to  show  the  concessions 
made  to  England,  he  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corre- 
sponding cessions  made  by  England  to  us.  And 
I  say  over  again,  that  the  cession  of  Bouse^s 
Point  by  her  must  be,  and  is  considered,  by 
those  best  capable  of  appreciating  its  value,  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  cessions  we  made 
to  England ;  and  to  show  how  our  Government 
considered  its  importance  during  the  last  war, 
when  the  nation  was  oppressed  with  debt,  there 
was  nothing  that  addressed  itself  with  more 
zeal  to  them  than  to  make  a  defence  suitable 
for  the  north  end  of  Lake  Ghamplain.  As  early 
as  1816,  the  Government  paid  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  site,  and  went  on  with 
the  work  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  in  1818,.  the  astronomers 
appointed  found  it  was  on  the  English  side  of 
the  boundary.  That,  of  course  terminated  their 
operations.  But  that  is  not  all.  How  did  our 
Government  regard  the  acquisition  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington?  Why,  the  ink  with  which 
that  treaty  was  signed  was  hardly  dry,  when 
the  most  eminent  engineers  were  despatched 
to  that  place,  who  examined  its  strength  and 
proceeded  to  renew  and  build  it.  And  no 
military  work — not  even  the  fortifications  for 
the  defence  of  the  Narrows  approaching  the 
harbor  of  New  York — has  been  proceeded  with 
by  the  Government  with  more  zeal.  Having  said 
so  much,  sir,  I  will  merely  add,  that  if  gentle- 
men desire  to  obtain  more  information  on  this 
important  point,  they  may  consult  the  head  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  who  went  there  by  in- 
structions to  examine  it,  and  who  reported 
thereon. 

Now,  sir,  I  will  conclude  my  rem^ks  on  this 
boundary  question.  I  desire  to  put  it  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whether  most  of 
the  occasional  complaints  that  have  been  made, 


and  that  we  continue  to  hear  repeated  against 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  do 
not  proceed  mostly  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  too  much  credit  should  be  given 
to  those  who  had  a  hand  in  it. 

Another  topic  was  the  affair  of  the  "  Caro- 
line," and  the  affair  of  McLeod.  These  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  remark  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  at  this  present  ses- 
sion. It  would  be  well  to  state  briefly  the 
history  of  these  occurrences.  [Mr.  W.  here 
entered  on  a  historical  detail  of  the  "  McLeod 
case,"  as  it  was  called.  He  quoted  from  the 
Message  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  December,  1888, 
giving  the  American  account  of  the  invasion, 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Cana- 
dian provinces — an  account  made  up  of  official 
and  other  evidence  taken  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  He  idso  referred  to  the 
British  account  of  the  same  transactions,  con- 
tained in  Senate  documents,  8d  session,  27th 
Congress,  document  No.  99.]  That  statement 
of  what  had  actually  occurred  on  the  Canada 
frontier  was  by  Mr,  Van  Buren.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December,  he  tiionght  the  29th,  a  Brit- 
ish party  from  Canada  came  over,  and  in  the 
harbor  of  Schlosser  seized  the  "  Caroline."  It 
created  a  considerable  excitement,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Forsyth.  Reparation  was  demanded, 
but  not  given.  Mr.  Fox  avowed  the  act  as 
done  by  the  Colonial  Government  of  Canada, 
and  justified  it ;  and  if  so,  made  an  occasion 
for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  British  Government. 
Then  arose  tne  question  whether  the  British 
Government  had  avowed  that  act.  On  that 
subject  there  was  a  correspondence,  which  was 
of  considerable  interest.  In  that  position  the 
case  rested  till  tlie  arrest  of  McLeod,  in  1840. 
Remonstrances  followed  immediately  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Forsyth  did  not  admit 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  had  ever 
avowed  that  act.  Here  he  referred  to  a  note 
from  Mr.  Forsyth  to  liir.  Fox,  of  26th  Decem- 
ber, 1840. 

The  British  Government  had  all  along  con- 
tended that  when  the  matter  was  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  Lord  Palmerston  at  once 
communicated  the  avowal  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  their  assumption  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  act,  and  stated  that  neither  in- 
demnity nor  apology  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  British  Government.  Yet  the  affair  was 
left  in  this  unsettled  state  during  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren^s  Administration.  He  referred 
to  the  correspondence  of  August,  1841,  in 
proof  of  that.  Lord  Palmerston  reminded  Mr. 
Stevenson  that  as  early  as  May,  1888,  Mr.  S. 
addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which 
he  declared  that  this  enterprise  in  which  the 
"  Caroline  "  was  destroyed,  was  planned  and 
executed  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and  then 
asked,  "  Could  the  United  States,  after  such  a 
declaration,  say  that  they  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  any  more  than  a  private  outrage, 
else  they  would  sooner  have  demanded  repara- 
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tion?^^  He  referred  gentlemen  to  the  corre- 
spondence. If  80,  then  the  question  arose,  How 
was  that  matter  left  unsettled  daring  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration?  It  oc- 
curred in  the  first  year  of  that  Administration : 
what  step  had  he  taken  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  country  ?  Not  one.  Whose  fault  was 
it  that  proper  reparation  had  not  heen  de- 
manded and  had  ?  Nay,  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  regarded  it  as  9k  private  out- 
rage, it  was  still  to  he  atoned  for.  But  no  de- 
mand was  made  for  redress.  As  he  had  said, 
the  affair  so  remained  till  the  arrest  of  McLeod. 
That  created  great  excitement,  not  only  amongst 
pnhlic  men,  hut  the  masses,  who  regarded  it  as 
a  national  insult— just  as  Americans,  in  his 
judgment,  would  have  regarded  it.  McLeod 
was  a  soldier,  subject  to  superior  authority. 
Circumstances  had  occurred  which,  to  the  Cana- 
dian authorities,  appeared  to  demand  and  justi- 
fy the  destruction  of  the  Caroline.  McLeod 
was  arrested — was  bailed ;  violence  occun'cd ; 
the  judicial  authorities  were  overawed,  and  he 
was  put  into  jail.  Mr.  Forsyth  then  wrote  the 
note  he  had  read,  stating  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  act  had  been  avowed 
by  the  British  Government.  Then  came  a 
despatch  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Fox.  It 
was  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Fox^s  communica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  State,  in  March, 
1841.  In  that  despatch  Lord  Palmerston  said 
it  must  have  been  known  that  the  act  was 
avcfwed  by  the  British  Government,  and  there- 
fore that  they  demanded  the  release  of  McLeod. 
What  then  ?  It  was  deemed  to  be  most  deco- 
rous to  take  the  fact  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Forsyth — it  was  not  thought  proper,  to  gainsay 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State — that 
never  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  any  Adminis- 
tration with  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  ever  was  con- 
nected.* Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  case 
when  General  Harrison  came  into  office.  He 
treated  the  British  Government  as  a  just  and 
high-minded  Government.  He  said  the  inva- 
sion of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was 
an  aggression  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  reparation  and  apology  ought  to 
have  been  made,  and  it  was  not  yet  too  late  for 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  that  the 
arrest  of  McLeod,  a  soldier  acting  under  supe- 
rior authority,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions. And  in  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  need  not  say 
he  spoke  in  accordance  with  all  the  authorities 
on  the  law  of  nations.  After  much  reflection 
he  also  said  there  was  an  apparent  want  of  cour- 
tesy in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox,  under  the  author- 
ity of  Lord  Palmerston,  demanding  the  release 
of  McLeod.  But  he  added,  that  as  the  pro- 
ceedings against  McLeod  were  wrong,  Mr.  Fox 
should  be  informed,  that  notwithstanding  the 
nncourteous  terms  of  the  application,  it  was 
just,  and  McLeod  ought  to  be  discharged  ac- 
cording to  the  due  forms  of  law.  There  was  an 
answer  to  that  communication,  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  then  reminded  that  the  law  must  liave  its 
course — that  the  party,  just  as  in  England,  in 


the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  must  be  deUvered 
by  iudicial  proceedings.    He  was  informed  that 
if  the  indictment  had  been  pending  in  a  United 
States  court,  the  President  could  and  would 
have  directed  a  nol.  proi,^  but  as  it  was  in  a 
State's  court,  he  could  not.    He  could  only  see 
that  the  process  there  was  fairly  conducted. 
And  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  call  upon  the  Senator 
from   New   York   (Mr.    Diokinson)  for  his 
authority  for  saying  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  made  a  direct  and  palpable 
interference  in    the    case.    Mr.    Fox's  letter 
could  be  found  in  Senate  documents,  Ist  ses- 
sion, 27th  Congress,  document  No.  1.    And 
now,  he  asked,  if  the  decision  of  the  Adininl»- 
tration  of  General  Harrison  was  not  exactly 
right — was  it  not  the  j)roper  course?    When 
England  said  she  was  answerable— that  it  vas 
her  act — would  they  have  had  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  fall  back,  and,  without 
calling  on  that  responsibility,  when  an  individ- 
ual came  over  the  line,  snatch  him  up  and  try 
him  for  a  murder  ?    Had  not  the  British  people 
a  right  to  be  incensed  in  that  case  ?    Suppose 
the  United  States  Government  had  invaded  any 
part  of  the  British  territory — ^for  reprisal,  on 
just  grounds  of  retaliation — ^in  any  way,  bnt 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  and 
suppose  that  the  act  was  avowed^  refased  the 
demand  for  negotiation,  and  said  they  were 
ready  to  meet  it :  in  such  a  case  as  that,  if  the 
British   Government  had  lain  still  for  three 
years,  and  then  seized  one  of  that  invading 
party,  and  threatened  to  hang  him— he  wonld 

Eut  it  to  all — would  not  war  be  declared  in  six 
ours  ?  Would  it  be  submitted  to  for  a  mo- 
ment ?  Was  there  a  man  base  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  not  have  made  it  the  caose  of 
war?  No ;  not  a  man  with  an  American  heart 
in  his  bosom  would  have  remained  alent  and 
inactive  for  a  moment  when  he  saw  his  Gov- 
ernment ti*eated  in  such  an  outrageous  manner. 
Well,  then,  did  not  the  Administration  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison  act  right  ?  What,  then,  was  the 
just  responsibility  that  Great  Britain  had  taken 
upon  herself?  She  made  an  aggression  upon 
the  United  States  by  enterintt  its  territory  for  a 
belligerent  purpose ;  she  had  invaded  the  sanc- 
tity of  its  territorial  rights.  As  to  the  mere 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  if  perpetrated  on  the 
Canadian  side,  it  would  have  been  quite  justifi- 
able. The  persons  engaged  in  that  vessel  were, 
it  was  to  be  remembered,  violating  the  laws  of 
their  own  country ;  some  of  them  suffered  for 
that,  and  he  wished  all  had  suffered. 

Mr,  Allen  here  desired  to  know  where  the 
proof  was  of  the  fact  that  the  Caroline  was  so 
engaged  ?    Was  there  any  record  of  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Wbbstbb.  Yes.  There  was  proof- 
abundant  proof.  The  fact  that  the  vessel  was 
so  engaged,  was,  he  believed,  pretty  well  proved 
by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Van  Rensselaer. 
But  besides,  there  was  abundant  proof  in  the 
Department  of  State,  in  the  evidence  taken  in 
Canada  by  the  authorities  there,  and  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  and  which  could  be  confirmed 
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by  anybody  who  lived  anywhere  from  Buffalo 
down  to  Schlosser.  It  was  proved  by  the  re» 
aesta.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Oaro- 
line  ?  Mi*.  Stevenson  said  that  she  was  cleared 
at  Buffalo  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
making  the  best  case  he  could  for  the  United 
States,  to  ply  between  Buffalo  and  Schlosser, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  be- 
low. Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  usual  sarcasm, 
and  with  more  than  a  usual  occasion  for  the 
application  of  that  sarcasm,  said, 

'*  It  was  very  true  she  was  cleared  out ;  but  Mr. 
Steveuson  forgot  that  she  was  cut  out  of  the  ice  in 
which  she  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  that 
in  departing  from  Buffalo,  instead  of  going  down 
to  Schlosser,  she  went  down  to  Navy  Island;  ^  and 
his  lordship  asked,  '*  What  new  outbreak  of  traffic 
made  it  necessary  to  have  a  steamboat  plying  in 
the  depth  of  winter  between  Buffalo  and  Schlosser, 
when  exactly  between  those  two  places  on  the  shore 
there  was  a  very  convenient  railroad  ?  ** 

He  (Mr.  W.)  begged  most  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest all  that  to  the  consideration  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  I 
And  as  further  evidence,  he  would  state  the 
entire  omission  of  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren^s  Administration,  to  make  any  demand  for 
reparation  for  the  property  destroyed.  So  far 
as  he  remembered,  sucu  a  suggestion  was  never 
made.  But  one  thing  he  did  very  well  remem- 
ber, and  that  was,  that  a  person  who  had  some 
interest  in  the  property  came  then  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  thought  of  making  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Government  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van 
Bnren.  Well,  he  was  told  that  the  sooner  he 
abut  his  tongue  on  that  subject  the  better,  for 
he  himself,  knowing  that  the  purpose  to  which 
the  vessel  had  been  applied,  came  within  the 
purview  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
against  fitting  out  hostile  expeditions  against 
countries  wi&  which  the  United  States  were 
at  peace,  was  liable  to  prosecution;  and  he, 
ever  afterwards,  profiting  by  the  friendly  ad- 
monition, held  his  peace.  That  was  another 
piece  of  evidence  which  he  respectfully  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  1 

Well,  then,  to  proceed.  There  were  gentle- 
men in  the  Cabinet  of  General  Harrison  not 
unknown  to  eminence  in  their  profession,  and 
they  and  General  Harrison  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  proceedings  against  McLeod 
were  unlawful.  General  Harrison  felt  as  a 
military  man;  his  feelings,  as  such,  were 
touched,  and  gave  him  a  strong  perception  of 
the  great  impropriety  of  the  proceedings 
against  McLeod.  The  case  went  on  in  the 
courts  of  New  York.  He  (Mr.  W.)  was  greatly 
enrprised  at  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  New 
York,  on  the  application  for  a  habeas  eorput. 
On  the  peril  of  his  professional  reputation,  he 
affinned  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  New 
York  in  that  case  was  not  a  respectable  opinion. 
HoLeod  was  acquitted ;  in  fact  there  was  no 
proof  of  his  being  guilty.    Well,  did  not  Con- 


gress then  pass  an  act  that  if  such  oases  should 
hereafter  occur,  they  should  be  placed  within 
the  juri8<liction  of  the  United  States?  That  ^ 
was  a  necessary  action.  As  a  great  principle, 
it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Government, 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Government 
must  be  coextensive  with  the  legislative  power ; 
that  is,  that  when  the  exercise  of  legisJativo 
and  executive  powers  came  to  be  discussed 
upon  questions  of  legality  and  illegality,  and 
when  any  question  touching  the  duties  of  tiiis 
Government  in  treaties  of  peace—treaties  of 
alliance  on  any  branch  of  its  foreign  relations 
—-came  to  be  discussed,  the  final  decision  of 
that  question  must  be  within  the  supreme  judi- 
cature under  this  Government,  or  else  the 
Government  was  a  mere  fiction,  a  man  of 
straw. 

I  will  now  allude,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
the  remaining  points  of  the  treaty,  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made.  The  subject  of  the 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice  has  been  re- 
vived. It  has  been  said  that  an  innocent 
woman  had  been  sent  back  to  Scotland.  Why, 
I  believe  the  fact  is,  that  a  woman  had  mur- 
dered her  husband,  or  some  relative  in  Scot- 
land, and  fled  to  this  country.  She  was  pur- 
sued, demanded,  and  carried  back,  and  from 
some  defect  in  the  ordinary  regularity  of  evi* 
dence.  or  some  such  cause,  which  not  nnfre- 
quently  occurs  in  criminal  trials,  she  was  acquit- 
ted. But,  sir,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
article  for  the  extradition  of  offenders  contained 
in  the  treaty  of  1842,  if  there  were  nothins 
else  in  the  treaty  of  any  value,  has  of  itself 
been  of  more  value  to  this  country,  and  is  of 
more  value  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  the  good  understanding 
between  nations,  than  could  be  readily  com- 
puted. What  was  the  state  and  condition  of 
this  country  on  the  borders  at  the  time  of  this 
treaty?  Why,  it  was  the  time  when  the 
"patriot  societies'^  were  all  in  operation— 
when  companies  were  formed  and  officers  ap- 
pointed by  secret  associations  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Canada ;  and  as  I  have  said  already,  the 
disturbances  were  so  frequent  and  so  threaten- 
ing that  the  United  States  Government  here 
despatched  General  Scott  to  the  frontier  to 
make  a  draft  on  the  State  for  militia  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  border.  What  in  the  world 
repressed  t^ese  disorders?  Nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  provision  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments that  if  those  "  patriots  "  and  "  barn- 
burners "  went  from  one  side  to  the  other  to 
destroy  their  neighbor's  property,  trying  to 
bring  on  a  war  dl  the  time— for  that  was  uieir 
object — ^they  would  be  punished.  As  soon  as 
that  provision  was  agreed  to,  the  disturbances 
ceased  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  They 
were  heard  of  no  more. 

But  I  may  now  state,  I  suppose  without 
offence  and  without  cavil,  that  since  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,  containing  this  article, 
we  have  negotiated  treaties  with  other  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  containing  the  same,  and  that 
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between  other  Goveraments  of  Europe  them- 
selves treaties  have  been  negotiated  oontaining 

.  that  provision— a  provision  never  before  known 
to  have  existed  in  any  of  the  treaties  between 
European  nations.  I  am  happy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  nsefhl  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  devised  and  adopted^  that  it  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  favor  m  the  Judgment  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  that 

.  it  has  never  been  complained  of  by  any  body 
except  by  murderers,  and  fugitives,  and  felons 
themselves, 

Now,  sir,  comes  the  matter  of  the  African 
squadron,  to  which  I  am  induced  to  turn  my 
attention  for  a  moment,  out  of  sincere  respect 
to  the  member  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevikr,) 
who  suggested  the  other  day  that  to  that  article 
he  had  some  objection.  There  is  no  man 
whoiie  opinions  are  more  independent  than 
those  of  that  gentleman ;  and  no  one  maintains 
them  with  more  candor.  But,  if  I  understood 
the  Senator,  he  appears  to  think  that  that  arti- 
cle gave  up  the  right  of  search.  What  does 
that  mean  9  We  never  claimed  that  right.  We 
had  no  such  right  to  give  up ;  or  does  it  mean 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  says — that  it 
yielded  to  England  her  claim  ?  No  such  thing. 
The  arrangement  made  by  this  treaty  was  to 
carry  into  effect  those  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  that  we  thougiit  binding  on  us,  as 
well  as  to  effect  an  object  important  to  this 
country,  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  general  cause  of  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  The  object  of  it  was  to  accomplish  all 
that  in  a  way  that  should  avoid  the  possibility 
of  subjecting  our  vessels,  under  any  pretence, 
to  the  right  of  search.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
this.  But  allow  me  to  state  the  sentiments  on 
this  subject  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  whose  opinions  are  enti- 
tled to  respect.  There  is  a  letter  sent  to  the 
Department  of  State  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  dated 
Berlin,  November  16, 1842.  [Mr.  W.  read  from 
this  letter  an  extract,  expressive  of  the  writer's 
approbation  of  this  article  of  the  treaty,  as 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed, 
and  by  which  for  the  first  time  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  this  respect  might  be  said 
to  have  exercised  a  decided  influence  upon  that 
of  Europe.]  I  am  quite  willing,  (said  Mr.  W.) 
to  rest  on  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheatx)n  as  to 
the  propriety,  and  safety,  the  security  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  article  in  this  treaty  respecting 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  by  a 
squadron  of  our  own,  against  any  little  artillery 
that  may  be  used  against  it  yet.  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon,  I  did  not  allude  to  his  opin- 
ion; I  have  for  him  the  highest  respect.  I 
was  thinking  of  what  is  said  in  some  of  these 
^'documents."  But  I  need  not  stop  there. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  this  treaty  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  States  >f 
Eurbpe  did  alter  their  treaty  stipulations  and 
their  policy.  The  treaty  of  1841  between  the 
Five  Powers  had  not  been  ratified  by  ftance. 


There  was  so  much  opposition  to  it  in  Franod 
on  the  ground  that  it  gave  the  right  of  search 
to  the  English  cruisers,  that  the  Eiag  and  M. 
Guizot,  though  the  treaty  was  negotiated  ao- 
oording  to  their  instructions,  did  not  choose  to 
ratify  it.  I  have  stated  the  cause  of  popaltr 
indignation  against  it  Well,  what  was  done? 
m  tell  you.  When  the  treaty  of  Washington 
became  known  in  Europe,  the  wise  men  of  the 
two  countries,  who  wisned  to  do  all  tbey  coold 
to  suppress  the  African  slave-trade,  and  to  do 
it  in  a  manner  expressing  in  the  highest  degree 
the  immunity  of  the  fiag  of  either,  the  suprem- 
acy of  either,  agreed  to  abandon  the  quintaple 
treaty  of  1841 — ^the  unratified  treaty— they 
gave  it  up.  And  I  have  now  in  my  hand  the 
treaty  between  France  and  England,  signed  in 
London,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1845,  the  artides 
of  which,  respecting  the  manner  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade,  embody  exactly  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton. Thus  it  has  been  that  France  had  hor- 
rowed  from  the  treaty  stipulations  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  the  mode  of  ful- 
filling her  duties  and  accomplishing  her  purpose 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  immunity  of  her 
flag. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  topic  on 
which  I  have  to  say  a  few  wwds.  It  has  bea 
said  that  the  treaty  of  Washington  and  the 
negotiations  accompanying  it,  leave  the  great 
and  interesting  question  of  impressment  where 
they  found  it.  With  all  humility  and  modesty, 
I  must  bes  to  express  my  dissent  from  that 
opinion.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
correspondence  connected  with  the  negotiation 
of  that  treaty — although  impressment  was  not 
in  the  treaty — has,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  at  least  of  considerable  and  respeotable 

Eersons  in  the  world,  been  regarded  as  not 
aving  left  the  question  of  impressment  where 
it  found  it,  but  advanced  the  true  doctrine  in 
some  degree  to  a  higher  and  stronger  founda- 
tion. The  letter  addressed  on  that  subject  from 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiary is  among  the  docnments.  I  only 
wish  it  to  be  read.  It  expresses  shortly  the 
course  of  this  Government  on  that  subject 
Lord  Ashburton  had  no  autliority  to  settle  that 
question — ^a  circumstance  which  I  do  not  re» 
gard,  because  I  do  not  deem  the  subject  as  one 
at  all  proper  for  treaty  stipulation.  [Mr.  W. 
here  read  from  the  letter  alluded  to.]  The 
declaration  there  made,  he  said,  would  stand, 
not  on  account  of  any  ability  in  the  writer,  or 
authority  in  the  name  subscribed  to  the  letter. 
But  it  will  stand,  because  it  announces  great 
principles  of  public  law.  It  will  stand,  becMiae 
it  announces  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Independ- 
ence and  equality  of  nations  upon  the  sea.  B 
will  stand,  because  it  announces  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  and  Goverrment  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  maintain  those  principles^ to  up- 
hold these  doctrines,  through  good  report  and 
through  evil  report,  ibrever.  The  dedaration, 
sir,  will  stand.    [Here  Mr,  W.  referred  to  the 
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outrages  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  board 
American  coasting  vessels  in  their  passage  along 
the  Bahamas,  from  the  south  to  the  sonth-wes^ 
and  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  ^  Endyinion."] 
He  called  on  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  to  say  whether  he  (Mr.  "W.)  had 
not  aimed  at  the  object  of  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  such  scenes.  [Mr.  Calhoun  expressed 
his  assent.]  Mr.  W.  then  thus  concluded:  I 
am  ready  to  put  it  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try if  the  north-eastern  boundary  question  has 
not  been  settled  honorably,  fairly,  and  satisfac- 
torily to  the  States  concerned  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  American  people.  I  am  ready  to  put  it 
to  the  people  of  this  country  whether,  in  the 
matter  of  the  African  squadron  a  great  diffi- 
culty has  not  been  removed,  the  immunity  of 
our  flag  been  established,  and  whether  more 
has  not  thus  been  done  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  than  had  ever  been  done 
before  by  both  countries.  And  in  regard  to 
the  Creole  case,  I  put  it  to  the  gentleman  and 
every  citizen  of  tne  country  whether  every 
thing  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  corre- 
spondence and  negotiation  on  that  subiect  has 
not  been  accomplished.  And  then  I  will  put  it 
to  the  country,  finally,  whether  what  was  done 
on  that  occasion — whether  the  result  of  talent 
or  fortune— (I  claim  no  merit  for  talent)— has 
not  been  favorable  to  the  maritime  rights  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  civilized  world — 
whether  it  is  not  so  regarded  by  all  the  civil- 
ized world.  These  are  the  questions  which,  I 
wish,  to-day,  to  put  to  the  country,  and  every 
citizen  of  the  country.  I  am  willing  to  abide 
by  the  reply. 


TVbdnesdat,  April  8. 

DiphmaUe  Corr€9pondenee — Oregim. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
following  resolution,  submitted  several  weeks 
since  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  : 

''JUaolvedy  That  the  PresideDt  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  commuoicate  to  the  Senate 
copies  of  any  correspoDdeDce  that  may  have  taken 
place  between  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  Great  Britain  since  the  last  documents 
transmitted  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  or  of  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  commu- 
nicated  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest.*' 

Mr.  Allen  suggested  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  by  ioformcdly. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  observed  that  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  postponed  for  several  weeks,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
thought  its  adoption  at  this  time  was  essential, 
in  onier  to  accelerate  the  decision  of  the  Ore- 
gon question.  There  were  Senators  who  proba- 
bly would  not  be  disposed  to  vote  for  tne  no- 
tice, without  having  aJl  the  information  before 
them,  although  it  would  have  no  effect  on  his 
own  vote.  The  time  for  the  final  action  of  the 
Senate  upon  that  question  had  nearly  arrived, 
and  he  trusted  the  honorable  Senator  would 


see  the  propriety,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  of  suffering  the  resolution 
to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Allbn  said  he  had  heard  nothing,  he  had 
seen  nothing,  to  change  his  opinion  about  the 
propriety  of  passing  this  resolution.  The  ob- 
jection which  he  had  taken  before  existed  still, 
and  that  objection  was,  that  the  passage  of  res- 
olutions from  day  to  day,  as  often  as  steamers 
arrived  from  England,  carried  with  it  the  ap« 
pearanoe  of  a  distrust^  (not  so  intended  by  the 
Senate,  of  course :)  but  the  proceeding  carried 
with  it  the  appearance  of  a  distrust  of  the 
ability  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Administration 
in  the  management  of  the  Oregon  negotiation* 
It  was  fair  and  reasonable  to  presume,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Executive,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  voluntarily  laid  before  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  the  state  of  the  negotiation, 
and  recommended  the  interposition  of  the  law- 
making power  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory; it  was  reasonable,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  suppose  that  if  any  thing  had  oc- 
curred subsequently  which  was  known  to  the 
Executive,  and  was  not  known  to  the  Senate, 
and  which  he  deemed  it  proper  and  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  to  communicate,  he 
would  have  communicated  it  without  being  in- 
terrogated. Two  calls  had  already  been  made 
upon  the  Executive  noon  this  very  subject. 
The  first  was  made  by  tne  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  brought  out  the  information  of  the 
tender  and  rejection  of  the  two  propositions  to 
arbitrate.  The  other  was  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  Senate,  and  was  responded  to  a  few  days 
ago,  bringing  out  not  so  much  what  had  tran- 
spired in  relation  to  the  Oregon  question,  as 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive,  was  ne- 
cessary by  way  of  military  preparation.  He 
did  not  oppose  that  resolution,  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  it  only  called  for  an  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  the  military  defences  of  the 
country.  Had  it  called,  as  he  had  heard  it 
said  on  the  other  side,  for  facts,  as  far  as  those 
facts  formed  the  groundwork  for  that  opinion, 
and  no  further,  he  would  still  have  offered  no 
objection  to  its  passage.  That  resolution  was 
responded  to :  and  now  it  was  said  that  the 
pendency  of  the  question  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  constituted  the  right  of  the  two 
Houses  to  interrogate  the  Executive.  If  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  believed  that  the 
President  was  incompetent  to  judge  what 
were  his  duties  towards  Cdtagress,  pending  leg- 
islative action,  or  if  they  believed  that  the 
President  was  actuated  by  evil  or  improper 
motives,  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
extremely  proper  thaX  this  resolution,  and  all 
others  which  Senators  might  be  disposed  to 
off'er  by  way  of  inquiry,  should  pass.  But,  in 
the  absence  of  these  reasons,  the  effect  of  such 
a  proceeding  upon  the  world  and  upon  the 
powers  of  this  Government,  in  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental. This  was  why  he  thought  the  resolu- 
tion ought  not  to  pass.    If  any  Senator  would 
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rise  in  his  place,  and  say  that  he  believed  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  in  his  pos- 
session information  which  the  public  interest 
required  should  be  communicated,  and  that, 
having  it  in  his  possession,  he  suppressed  it — 
if  any  man  would  say  this  of  the  President,  he 
would  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in 
order  that  such  man  might  be  gratified. 

He  had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  and  he 
repeated  now,  that  in  former  years,  when 
this  very  Oregon  question  was  pending  before 
Congress,  when  the  legislative  power  was  about 
to  act  upon  it,  and  when  they  did  act  in  the 
most  solemn  form  upon  the  very  same  question, 
a  similar  resolution  was  offered,  calling  upon 
President  Tyler  for  like  information,  and  was 
voted  down.  And  on  that  occasion  he  re- 
membered the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morbdead)  made  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
other  Senators  made  speeches,  alleging  all  the 
reasons  which  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  now  adduced  in 
reference  to  this  resolution,  and  even  more, 
against  the  passage  of  the  resolution  then 
offered.  That  was  when  the  Administration 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyler.  He  would  say 
nothing  respecting  Mr.  Tyler,  either  good  or 
bad,  except  that  he  stood  in  a  peculiar  position 
before  the  American  people,  not  having  the 
confidence  of  either  of  the  great  political  par- 
ties ;  yet,  on  that  occasion,  it  was  thought  that 
the  passing  of  resolutions  of  inquiry  would  be 
an  act  not  respectful  or  proper  in  itself,  as  it 
would  be  presuming  that  the  President  would 
do  wrong.  He  would  not  trouble  the  Senate 
by  referring  to  the  vote  upon  that  occasion,  as 
recorded  in  the  Journal.  It  was  sufficient  for 
his  present  purpose  to  state  that  the  Senate  did 
establish  the  principle. 

It  was  neither  from  bis  knowledge  of  what 
information  did  or  what  did  not  exist  that  he 
opposed  this  resolution.  He  opposed  it  be- 
cause he  believed  its  moral  effect  would  be  bad. 
If  he  knew  that  there  was  not  one  solitary 
communication  which  had  passed  between  the 
two  Governments  which  bad  not  been  made 

1>ublic,  he  would  nevertheless  oppose  the  reso- 
ution,  because  the  reasons  for  his  opposition 
to  it  would  govern  then  as  well  as  now.  And 
he  wished  no  inference  to  be  drawn  one  way 
or  another  from  his  opposition,  as  to  what  was 
or  was  not  in  existence.  His  opposition  was 
upon  the  ground  that  thus  perpetually  probing 
the  President  with  resolutions  would  imply,  in 
the  view  of  the  American  people,  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  President  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  such  an  implication  would 
greatly  prejudice  our  interests  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain.  If  the  Senator  was 
disposed  to  force  a  vote  upon  the  resolution,  he 
was  ready,  for  one,  to  vote  upon  it.  He  would 
not,  of  course,  complain  of  it,  whatever  might 
be  the  result.  He  had  merely  stated  what  had 
been  the  practice  of  that  body,  and  by  what 
principles  grave  Senators  had  heretofbre  been 
governed  under  like  circumstances.  Having 
stated  this,  and  having  stated  what  he  believed 


would  be  the  moral  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  he  left  the  matter  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  Senators. 

Mr.  J,  M.  Olatton  said  he  understood  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself  did,  what 
had  been  the  practice  of  the  Senate.  Oue  or  two 
solitary  cases  might  be  pointed  out  in  which 
resistance  had  been  made;  but  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  Senate 
woald  say  that  resolutions  of  this  description 
had  been  ordinarily  the  subject  of  oppositioD. 
Such  resolutions,  unless  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  were  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
coui*se.  And  why  ?  Because  they  asked  the 
President  for  just  so  much  information  as  in 
his  opinion  might  be  commnnicated  without 
detriment  to  the  public  interests^  and  no  more. 
Everybody  must  see  that  there  was  no  im- 
propriety in  that.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  had 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  over  that  the  reso- 
lution  would  imply  a  distrust  of  the  Execative, 
but  he  had  not  shown  the  Senate  in  what  way 
it  would  have  such  an  effect.  He  mdntain'ed 
that  it  implied  the  highest  confidence ;  for  the 
whole  matter  was  left  discretionary  with  the 
President.  The  Senator  said  they  were  pro- 
bing the  Executive  day  after  day.  Why,  they 
have  been  debating  this  question  for  months, 
and  only  one  resolution  of  inquiry  had  been 
passed,  and  that  was  promptly  answered  by 
the  President.  This  resolution  had  been  long 
delayed,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belations^  and  that  Sen* 
ator  still  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  it.  And 
that,  too,  when  the  Senate  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
vote  upon  the  question.  He  appealed  to  the 
friends  of  that  Senator  against  such  an  oppo- 
sition as  this.  Gentlemen,  when  called  on  tx> 
vote  upon  the  question  of  notice,  might  say 
they  were  not  prepared  to  vote  without  the  in* 
formation  asked  for  by  this  resolution.  They 
might  say,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  "  go  it -blind."  The 
President  might  probably  have  information 
which,  if  conununicated,  would  alter  the  whole 
state  of  the  question.  The  extraordinary  op- 
position of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  standing  in 
the  position  he  did  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Belations,  would  hare  the 
effect  of  giving  to  the  people  of  this  country 
suspicions  of  a  very  different  character  from 
those  to  which  the  Senator  had  adverted  It 
might  very  reasonably  be  suspected^  judging 
from  the  source  from  which  opposition  came, 
that  the  gentleman  feared  the  President  wonld 
give  Information  which  the  Senator  would  be 
unwilling  should  be  given.  The  Senator  would 
find  upon  reflection,  that  he  was  much  more 
exposed  to  suspicion  for  his  opposition  than 
the  Senate  would  be  for  its  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  He  had  already  announced  his  de- 
termination to  vote  for  the  notice.  That  de- 
termination was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
any  thing  which  would  be  disclosed ;  but  he 
could  see  no  good  reason  why  other  Senators 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  information, 
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if  any  was  to  be  procared.  He  wished  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
bare  a  strong  vote  in  favor  of  the  notice ;  and 
there  were  many  Senators  who  would  hold  back 
nntil  all  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ezecative  was  before  them.  As  to  distrust  of 
the  Senate,  he  asked  that  some  better  proof  of 
it  should  be  shown  than  had  been  as  yet  dis- 
closed. He  would  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
thepassage  of  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MoBEHEAD  said  he   should   not  have 
troubled  the  Senate,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
allusion  which  was  made  to  himself  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.    On  a  former  occasion  he 
had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  which,  in  its  terms,  was  cer- 
tainly similar  to   the  present  one,  being  a 
call  for  information ;   but  the  Senate,  in  his 
view,  stood  at  that  time  in  altogether  a  differ- 
ent position  from  the  one  it  occupied  now. 
The  resolution  calling  for  information  at  that 
time  was  offered  at  a  period  when  it  was  under- 
stood negotiations  were  pending  between  this 
Government  and  Great  Britain  upon  the  Ore- 
gon question,  and  at  a  period  when  there  was 
so  duty  devolving  upon  the  Senate  which  made 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  have  the  in- 
formation.   It  was  a  mere  caU  for  information 
tending  to  no  practical  result,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  measure  pending  to  which  that 
information  could  be  made  directly  applicable. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  case  now  ?    At  the 
commencement  of  the  session  the  President 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  Legislature 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving  notice  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  termination  of  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  Oregon  territory.    The  notice 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  sent  to  the  Senate ;  and  it  had  been  for 
months  the  subject  of  legislative  action  in  that 
body.    A  very  imporant  duty  was  now  to  be 
I)erformed  by  the  Senate.    They  were  called 
upon  to  determine  a  question  which  might  in- 
volve peace  or  war — to  assume  a  high  respon- 
sibility;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  demand  and  re- 
ceive all   the  information  upon   the  subject 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  might 
have  in  his  possession.    They  ought  not  to  be 
called  on  to  perform  so  high  a  duty  blindfold. 
Bow  could  it  be  said  to  imply  any  distrust  of 
the  President  to  ask  for  information  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  act  understandingly  ?    He,  for 
one,  desired  to  know  what  were  the  precise  re- 
lations existing  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  our  own.    He  acted  on  the  same  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  this  matter  that  the 
President  himself  did,  and  he  claimed  the  right 
to  possess  the  same  information. 

Mr,  Allen  replied.  He  would  detain  the 
Senate  only  a  few  moments.  He  had  alluded 
to  what  had  been  done  in  the  Senate  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  Senator  who  had  just  taken  his 
seat,  rendered  it  necessary  for  hun  to  enter  a 
Vol.  XV.— «0 


little  more  into  the  details  of  that  case.    Ho 
(Mr.  A.)  on  that  occasion  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion, calling  upon  President  Tyler,  and  he  made 
a  speech  in  support  of  it,  which  was  recorded 
in  the  volume  before  him,  (Congressional  De- 
bates.)   Other  Senators  made  speeches  also  re- 
corded in  that  volume.    He  tnen  stated  the 
facts  on  which  he  predicated  his  resolution. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  passed  a 
bill  upon  the  Oregon  subject :  a  bill,  let  it  be 
remembered,  whidi,  on   its   face,   in   name, 
claimed  up  to  the  Busslan  boundary — bound- 
ing the  United  States  claim  by  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  going  to  54°  40'.    That  bill  passed 
the  Senate  upon  the  yeas  and  nays,  ineffaceably 
recorded.     Well,  during  the  session  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  which  that  bill  was 
passed,  that  bill  became  the  subject-matter  of 
discussion.    In  that  debate,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Opposition  had  declared,  that  had  that 
bill  become  a  law,  it  would  have  been  a  cause 
of  war.    The  Prime  Minister  of  England  re- 
plied to  that  declaration.    He  said  that  he  did 
not  exactly  know,  but  he  believed  that  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  had  been  divided  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill ;  he  had  not  the  oflScial  ac- 
count before  him,  it  seemed,  but  he  stated  that 
he  would  not  decide  a  hypothetical  case  of 
war,  that  he  would  not  suppose  a  question,  and 
then  decide  it  to  be  a  question  of  war  or  no 
war ;  but  this  was  what  he  would  say,  that  he 
had  assurances  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  justified  the  conviction  upon  his 
part  that  he  (the  President)  would  not  have 
permitted  that  bill  to  become  a  law.    That  was 
the  point  on  which  he  (Mr.  A.)  hung  his  reso- 
lution.   The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill.    The 
British  Minister  alleged  that  he  had  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  believe  that  President 
Tyler  would  not  have  permitted  that  bill  to 
become  a  law,  and  he  (Mr.  A.)  wanted  to  know 
what  the  reasons  were,  which  the  British  Min- 
ister had,  and  the  American  Senate  had  not^ 
for  supposing  that.  President  Tyler  would  have 
vetoed  that  bill.    Well,  in  that  state  of  the 
case,  they  met  again.    The  Oreeon  question 
again  came  before  the  Senate.    They  were  re- 
quired to  exei^cise  the  law-making  function  upon 
that  question,  and  in  that  state  of  the  case,  with 
the  discussion  in  the  Parliament  before  them, 
and  the  decliuration  of  the  British  Premier  that 
he  had  these  assurances  from  the  President  that 
he  would  have  vetoed  that  bill— for  that  was 
the  substance  of  his  declarations — he  (Mr.  A.) 
wanted  to  know  before  they  proceeded  with 
subsequent  legislation, what  those  reasons  were ; 
what  the  state  of*  the  case  was,  as  created  by 
the  relations  existing  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England.    It  was  material  that  that  should  be 
known  to  the  Senate,  because  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  had  virtually  said  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  had  done  a  thing 
which  the  President  would  have  vetoed,  and 
which  they  were  about  to  do  again.    That  had 
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been  no  haphazard  declaration  of  an  hamble 
member  of  the  British  Parliament — not  made 
in  an  oyster-cellar  by  an  irresponsible  man — 
but  made  by  a  man  who  shook  the  trident  of 
Old  EQgland  over  the  waters  of  the  world.  He 
it  was  who  declared  that  he  had  the  assnrance 
that  that  bill  would  not  pass — ^that  Mr.  Tyler 
would  have  defeated  it.  Well,  the  Senate  came 
to  act  upon  it  again,  and  he  (Mr.  A.)  wished  to 
know  the  facts  as  to  what  had  passed  between 
the  President  and  the  British  Grovemment,  and 
on  that  he  predicated  his  resolutiou,  because 
the  state  of  the  case  required  it,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  the  threat  of  a  veto  hanging  over 
them ;  and  it  was  with  that  argument  he  went 
before  the  Senate  with  his  resolution — ^an  argu- 
ment that  never  was  answered,  and  never  could 
be  answered.  It  was  that  which  the  Senate, 
with  that  wisdom,  gravity,  and  patriotism  re- 
nowned all  over  the  world,  voted  down,  on  the 
argument  of  grave  and  sedate  Senators,  who 
alleged  that  the  passage  of  the  resolution  would 
have  the  same  effect  which  he  alleged  the  pas- 
sage of  that  now  before  the  Senate  would  have, 
although  the  circumstances  were  more  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  one  which  he 
(Mr.  A.)  offered.  Now  they  had  an  Executive 
that  had  some  responsibility — ^that  possessed 
the  confidence  of  some  portion  of  the  American 
people  to  back  it— one  which  had  some  char- 
acter at  stake,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  and  which 
might  be  fairly  presumed  would  have  regard  to 
that  character,  and  would  not  suppress — would 
not  keep  back — any  information  which  the 
rights,  honor,  and  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired should  be  communicated  to  the  Senate. 
No  man  rose  there  and  said  that  he  believ^ 
that  Mr.  Polk  would  pocket  information  and 
withhold  it  from  the  Senate,  if  it  was  proper 
to  be  communicated  to  them,  and  the  public  in- 
terests demanded  its  communication.  If  any 
man  rose  in  his  place  and  made  such  a  declara- 
tion, he  (Mr.  A.)  would  immediately  withdraw 
his  opposition,  and  vote  for  the  resolution. 

But  what  said  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Olatton)?  He  said  that  in 
the  absence  of  this  resolution,  the  Senate  might 
vote  in  the  dark.  Senators  might  not  vote  for 
the  Oregon  resolution  to  give  the  notice,  be- 
cause that  resolution  was  not  passed.  Indeed  I 
And  yet  the  gentleman  said  he  believed  the 
President  kept  back  nothing  which  ought  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  Senate  1  Did  not 
the  declaration  of  the  Senator  imply  distrust  ? 
If  any  man  would  falter — would  hesitate — 
would  vote  against  the  joint  resolution  because 
the  one  now  offered  did  not  pass,  the  imputa- 
tion was,  that  Mr.  Polk  keplf  something  back, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  give  them.  He  re- 
peated, if  any  man  made  such  a  declaration 
Jie  (Mr.  A.)'would  at  once  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. He  had  stated  over  and  over  again  the 
grounds  on  which  he  opposed  the  resolution. 
He  did  not  impute  any  such  motive  to  any  one ; 
but  the  general  tendency  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  since  it  had  got  the  resolution  from  the 


House,  was,  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  aggre- 
gate Government — he  spoke  not  only  of  the 
Executive  arm,  but  the  arm  of  the  aggregate 
Government.  It  had  had  the  effect  of  divid- 
ing, to  some  extent,  the  opinions  of  men  whose 
united  opinions  alone  could  sustain  the  glory 
and  honor  of  the  country.  How  divided?  By 
argument,  which  they  were  told  at  the  outset 
of  the  discussion  would  blister  the  tongneof 
the  man  who  uttered  them— divided  by  arga- 
ment,  which  went  to  establish  the  injnstice  of 
the  United  States  Government  towards  Great 
Britain,  if  they  established  any  thing  at  all,  and 
therefore  tending  to  encourage  Great  Britain  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  demands  even  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  world,  invoked  by  arguments  uttered  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Breese  here  rose,  and  moved  that  tlie 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order. 

Mr.  Calhottn  begged  the  Senator  to  with- 
draw his  motion  for  a  few  moments,  as  he  had 
one  word  to  say.  He  felt  it  due  to  the  late 
Administration  to  state  in  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Allen,)  that  neither  he,  (Mr.  G.,)  nor,  as  fsr 
as  he  knew,  any  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabi- 
net, ever  heard  a  single  expression  which  an- 
thorized  any  such  idea  as  that  the  President 
ever  intended  to  veto  the  bill  alluded  to,  or  any 
such  bill.  If  Mr.  Tyler  ever  entertained  such 
an  idea,  he  confined  it  to  his  own  breast.  The 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  might,  if 
unexplained,  produce  the  erroneous  impression 
that  Mr.  Tyler  had  expressed  a  determination 
to  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  had  not  so  stated,  but  had 
merely  alluded  to  what  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had 
said.  He  had  said  nothing  of  any  dedaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Oaluoun.    I  understand  you  perfectly. 

Mr.  Allen.  In  order  to  put  the  question  at 
rest,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  pas- 
sage in  the  speech  of  the  British  Premier  to 
which  I  alluded. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  passage.  It  is 
as  follows : 

**  The  question  of  tlie  Oregon  territory,  no  doobt, 
is  not  adjusted;  but  on  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  address  the  House  at  any  length. 
With  respect  tp  the  coarse  which  the  American 
Government  has  taicen,  the  noble  lord  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  the  position  of  a  Government  so  open 
to  popular  influence  as  that  of  America.  We, 
however,  deal  with  the  Executive  Government,  and 
not  with  the  Senate.  We  have  proposed  to  that 
Government  to  consider  the  means  of  effecting  a 
conciliatory  adjustment  respecting  the  Oregon  te^ 
ritory  ;  and  we  have  met  with  no  repulse,  but  hare 
received  assurances,  in  reply  to  our  propoatjon, 
that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  anxious  to  come  to  an  adjustment  of  that 
question ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
unless  we  revive  the  former  animosity,  and  embit- 
ter the  feelings  between  the  two  countries,  an  at- 
tempt to  Bett&  that  question  by  negotiation  will 
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be  satisfactory.  The  noble  lord  says  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  which  I  believe  it  has  not 
passed.  I  tnink  the  votes  were  equally  divided; 
bat  whatever  the  Senate  may  do,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Execative  Government  to  approve  of  such 
a  bill  after  having  expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate. 
The  noble  lord  says  the  adoption  of  that  bill  would 
be  a  case  of  war.  I  will  not  discuss  hypothetical 
cases  of  war,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  Executive 
Government  has  signified  to  us  its  desire  to  main- 
tain peace ;  and  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  question  of  the  Oregon  territory.  I  trust 
in  the  assurances  of  the  Executive  Government; 
and  I  will  not  believe  that  it  will  give  its  consent 
to  a  legislative  measure  at  variance  with  those  as- 
surances.*' 

Mr.  Oalhoxtn.  Why,  the  Senator  spoke  of 
direct  "  assurances  " — does  he  not  perceive  that 
the  **  assurances  "  consisted  merely  of  deduc- 
tions from  the  expression  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  to  negotiate  ? 

Mr.  Allbn.  The  English  language  means 
what  the  English  dictionary  tells  us,  and  not 
what  Senators  choose  to  make  it  mean.  It  is 
tme  the  President  is  not  represented  as  using 
the  term  veto.  But  what  does  the  British 
Minister  say?  "I  will  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. I  trust  in  the  assurances  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  give  its  sanction  to  a  legislative  measure  at 
yariance  with  these  assurances."  "Give  its 
sanction  to  a  legislative  measure,"  — speaking 
of  the  bill  passed  and  discussed  as  the  bill  which 
would  justify  Great  Britain  in  going  to  war. 
It  was  in  that  state  of  the  case,  m  order  to  as- 
certain what  these  "  assurances  "  were,  that  I 
offered  my  resolution  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Calhottn.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  every  Senator  must  see  that  the^ "  assur- 
ance "  was  a  mere  deduction  from  the  fact  that 
the  President  was  disposed  to  negotiate  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  don^t  care  whether  it  was  de- 
daction  or  addition. 


TntTBSDAT,  April  9. 
PetiticM^  Sewlution,  <to, 

Mr.  CoEwiN  presented  the  petitions  of  citi- 
zens of  Portage  and  Summit  counties,  Ohio, 
asking  the  establishment  of  a  mail-route  from 
Warren  to  Hudson,  in  that  State ;  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OflSce 
and  Post  Roads. 

Mr.  DioKiNBON  presented  the  remonstrance 
of  citizens  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  against 
the  renewal  of  a  patent  heretofore  granted  to 
Jethro  Wood ;  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Gahebon  presented  several  petitions  of 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  an  alteration 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the  mo- 
tion for  the  reception  of  which  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Atchison  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

JUsolvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 


authorized  to  contract  with  Charles  Freuss,  the  as- 
sistant of  Captain  Fremont  in  bis  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Oregon,  and  North  California, 
for  compiling  a  topographical  map  of  the  travelling 
route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontier 
of  Missouri,  to  the  main  Columbia  River,  where  the 
emigrants  usually  embark  on  the  river,  and  de- 
scend by  water  to  the  lower  Columbia;  the  said  map 
to  be  compiled  from  the  original  notes,  journals, 
and  sketches  of  Captain  Fremont  and  his  assistant, 
Charles  Preuss,  taken  in  the  field,  and  from  actual 
observation,  in  addition  to  the  usual  topography  of 
the  country  over  which  the  route  passes.  Also  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  remarkable  places,  the 
elevations  of  the  country  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  the  barometer  at  certain  distances,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  by  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  and 
noon  of  each  day,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  course  of  the  winds ;  also  at  sunrise  and  noon 
of  each  day.  Also  to  show  every  night  encamp- 
ment, and  every  noon-day  halt,  with  the  wood, 
water,  grass,  hills,  mountains,  prairies,  rivers,  creeks, 
branches,  springs,  lakes,  pools,  and  ponds,  crossed 
over  or  seen  in  the  expedition,  the  whole  to  be 
correctly  laid  down  from  positive  observations 
by  the  eye,  or  instruments ;  and  also  that  the  said 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  contract  with  a  compe- 
tent person  for  lithographing  the  same. 

Mr.  Cabcebov,  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  William  D.  Slaughter, 
late  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin ; 
which  was  read,  and  passed  to  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Change  of  Duties  in  Naoal  Bureaue. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  change  the  distribution  of  duties  among 
the  several  naval  bureaus. 

Mr.  Aboher  expressed  a  hope  that  the  sub- 
ject would  be  allowed  to  lie  over  for  a  few  days, 
to  enable  him  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Fairfield  had  no  objection  to  the  prop- 
osition, and  the  subject  was  therefore  passed 
over  informally. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton, 
calling  on  the  President  for  copies  of  any  Ore- 
gon correspondence. 

Mr.  Atchison  arose  and  said  he  did  not  take 
a  very  deep  interest  in  the  resolution,  yet  he 
would  vote  for  it  It  was  only  two  weeks 
since,  in  an  answer  given  to  a  call  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  they  had  received  a 
Message  from  the  President,  in  which  he  stated 
that  nothing  had  transpired  since  the  meeting 
of  Congress  to  change  his  opinion,  then  ex- 
pressed, as  to  giving  the  notice  to  Great  Britain, 
with  a  view  to  the  abrogation  of  the  conven- 
tion forjoint  occupation  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, upon  that  assurance,  and  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  his  guide,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  vote 
for  the  notice ;  indeed,  he  had  been  ready  for 
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the  three  last  years.  Since  the  time  he  first 
had  the  honor  of  taking  a  seat  in  tliat  Senate, 
he  thought  that  there  was  a  propriety  in  the 
thing  itself,  without  any  intimation  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  uni- 
formly voted  for  similar  resolutions  as  that 
before  them,  calling  for  information  on  that 
subject.  He  was  still  willing,  and  w6uld  con- 
tinue, from  week  to  week,  to  vote  for  such 
motions,  until  that  great  question  should  be 
settled.  If  the  resolution  was  prompted  by 
nothing  more  than  curiosity  to  know  what  had 
taken  place,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  laudable 
curiosity.  He  thought  it  ought  to  be  known 
what  had  been  done,  what  had  transpired  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  President  could  com- 
municate to  the  Senate  just  as  much  as,  in  his 
opinion,  was  not  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terests. Hence  he  could  see  nothing  wrong, 
nothing  to  embarrass  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  could  he  see  any  thing  like  distru.<«t, 
BO  far  as  their  action  was  concerned.  He  had 
discovered  no  reason  for  charging  any  Senator 
with  expressing  distrust  of  the  President,  least 
of  all  from  the  uniform  course  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  could  they  accuse  him  of  it ; 
for,  since  his  speech  in  the  early  part  of  this 
debate,  he  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  one 
of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  notice. 
Now,  he  (Mr,  A.)  was  himself  anxious  for  light 
on  the  subject,  but  perhaps  for  different  reasons 
from  Senators  on  the  other  side.  He,  (Mr.  A.,) 
for  one,  if  tliere  was  any  thing  in  the  State  cor- 
respondence— in  any  communication  the  Presi- 
dent should  make— indicating  that  he  desired 
the  notice  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
promise on  the  parallel  of  49°,  would  refuse  to 
give  the  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  gentle- 
men thinking  differently,  on  finding  it  his  in- 
tention to  use  the  notice  as  a  weapon,  and  to 
act  upon  the  true  spirit  of  the  declaraton  in  his 
Message,  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  assert 
our  iurisdiction  as  was  claimed,  for  that  reason 
might  refuse  to  vote  for  the  notice.  He,  for 
one,  would  not  vote  in  favor  of  yielding  any 
portion  of  our  territory.  But  he  wanted  all 
the  light  the  President  could  give  them ;  not 
thAt  he  distrusted  him,  for  time  and  again  he, 
for  one,  had  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
President.  He  would  take  the  information  im- 
parted in  his  Message  as  expressive  of  his  opinion 
as  far  as  it  went ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  no  objection  to  further  light  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Sevisb  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
should,  in  this  instance,  differ  from  his  friend 
from  Missouri,  and  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  resolution  of  his  friend  from  Delaware. 
But  he  had  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  State  Department 
that  could  have  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the 
question.  There  might  possibly  be  some  con- 
ndential  communications  from  our  Minister  in 
England,  containing  his  opinions  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  tlie  two  Governments  on 
the  Oregon  question.    But  suppose  this  resola- 


tion  to  be  passed,  the  President  must  either  re- 
fuse to  answer  the  call,  and  by  doing  so.  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
important  which  was  concealed,  and  thus  cre- 
ate expectation  and  surmise,  or  he  must  com- 
ply with  the  resolution,  and  disclose  matters 
perhaps  which  ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  and 
show  his  hand  to  tiie  British  Minister.  He  be- 
lieved, if  the  resolution  passed  and  was  com- 
plied with  by  the  President,  the  answer  would 
contain  suggestions  from  our  Minister,  and 
nothing  more.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
vote  for  any  proper  call  for  information  tonch- 
ing  domestic  matters ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Government,  it  was  tlie 
duty  of  the  President,  under  the  constitntion, 
to  lay  before  Congress  from  time  to  time  snch 
information  as  he  might  be  in  possession  oil 
But  here  it  was  proposed  to  bnng  into  this 
chamber  and  publish  confidential  statements 
of  our  Minister  in  England,  by  which  onr  ad- 
versaries in  the  negotiation  could  avail  them- 
selves of  his  calculations.  It  appeared  to  him 
there  was  something  wrong  in  all  this.  He 
thought  it  was  pushing  the  thing  further  than 
it  was  proper  to  push  it.  He  cared  not  what 
the  information  might  be — whether  in  favor  of 
49°  or  64**  40',  or  any  thing  else— he  would  vote 
for  the  "  notice ;  "  he  would  vote  for  it  at  all 
events.  For  these  reasons  he  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly that  he  could  not  vote  for  nis  friend^s 
resolution ;  he  regretted  to  give  a  vote  which 
would  in  the  remotest  degree  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  disposition  to  deprive  him  of  the  light 
of  information,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  wte 
against  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  President,  under  any  danse 
of  the  constitution,  to  communicate  informa- 
tion, uncalled  for,  regarding  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  words  of  the 
constitution  were,  that  the  President  shopld 
communicate  from  time  to  time  information 
"  on  the  state  of  the  Union,"  and  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  such  measures  as 
he  deemed  necessary.  The  President  might 
very  properly,  without  violating  that  clause  of 
the  constitution,  withhold  the  information.  He 
did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
the  President  w(ntld  withhold  any  information 
from  Congress  which  he  might,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interest,  comjnunicate.  Bnt 
this  he  would  say,  that  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Senate,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  call  upon  the  President  for  all 
the  information  in  his  possession,  and  which  in 
his  judgment  it  would  not  be  improper  to  com- 
municate. If  there  w^ere  such  communications 
from  our  Minister  abroad  as  the  Senator  bad 
suggested,  the  President  would  of  course  not 
disclose  them. 

But  he  did  not  desire  to  detain  the  Senate, 
and  he  would  not  have  troubled  them  with  a 
single  remark,  but  for  some  remarks  which 
were  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yester- 
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daj,  and  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
Senate  immediately  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  special  order.  The  Senator  had 
charged  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
that  its  action  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  quefi- 
tion  had  paralyzed  the  arm  not  only  of  the 
Executive,  hnt  of  the  whole  Government  This 
declaration,  or  something  similar  to  it^  he  had 
hoiird  two  or  three  times  repeated  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  did  not  understand 
precisely  what  it  was  to  which  the  Senator  al- 
luded as  paralyzing  the  arm  of  the  Government. 
Did  he  mean  that  the  protraction  of  the  debate 
had  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  Government,  or 
did  he  mean  something  which  had  occurred  in 
the  debate  ?  If  the  Senator  meant  the  former, 
he  had  only  to  say  that  the  honorable  Senator 
had  had  his  fnll  eiiare  in  paralyzing  the  arm  of 
the  Executive.  He  had  consumed  as  much 
time,  and  more,  in  debate  than  any  one  on  that 
floor,  and  done  more  to  protract  the  debate 
tlian  any  other  Senator  there.  The  honorable 
Senator  had  provoked  more  irrelevant  discus- 
sion than  any  other  man  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Who  waswit  that  started  the  discussion 
of  the  North-eastern  boundary  question,  which 
Lad  consumed  three  days'  time  ?  It  was  the 
honorable  Senator  himself,  in  the  speech  which 
Le  made  at  the  opening  of  the  debate,  by  de- 
nouncing the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  calling 
in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  negotiators.  The 
honorable  Senator  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  now  a  Senator,  to 
enter  into  a  vindication  of  that  treaty,  and  of  his 
conduct  in  its  negotiation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Webster)  was 
certainly  not  to  be  censured  for  that,  for  the 
course  taken  by  the  chairman  had  led  him  into 
it.  He  (Mr.  0.)  was  willing  that  the  Senate 
should  share  aU  just  responsibility  with  the 
Executive.  He  was  not  willing  Ui&t  a  single 
Senator  should  escape  from  his  just  i)ortion  of 
it.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Senate  deserved 
the  censure  which  the  honorable  Senator  had 
cast  upon  it  for  the  course  which  it  had  chosen 
to  take  upon  this  great  qnestion  of  giving  notice 
to  England.  There  had  been  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  Senators,  but  it  was  an  honest 
difference,  and  many  of  them  had  been  anxious 
from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  to  obtain 
all  the  light  and  all  the  information  possible.  He 
bad  seen  no  manifestation  of  feeli  ng  which  did  not 
become  the  Senate,  and  therefore  utterly  denied 
the  charge  made  by  the  honorable  Senator, 
that  the  Senate  had  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the 
Government,  or  that  the  charges  made  against 
it  from  any  quarter  were  true,  that  it  had  acted 
on  any  but  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
motives  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Allen  followed.  He  did  not  intend  to 
renew  the  discussion  that  morning,  or  intend 
to  make  more  than  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
the  Senator,  from  Delaware,  Qir,  Clayton,)  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  himself.    The  Senator  was 


greatly  in  error,  or  rather  was  in  a  great  erroi*, 
in  supposing  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  charged  any  thing 
on  the  Senate.  What  he  said,  and  what  ap- 
peared in  his  reported  remarks,  not  corrected 
by  him,  but  still  reported  correctly,  was,  that 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  would  be, 
not  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  Executive  alone, 
but  the  arm  of  the  Government,  including  the 
aggregate  of  its  parts — the  President,  Congress, 
&c.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  paralyze  the  aim  of  the 
Government,  but  he  said  that  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  they  witnessed 
there.  And  what  were  those  proceedings? 
Why,  they  were  delay,  *hesitation,  and  a  course 
of  discussion  calculated  to  encourage  Great 
Britain  to  advance  claims,  and  press  them,  as 
he  had  said  before,  to  the  sword's  point. 
When,  he  would  ask,  had  Great  Britain  such  a 
strong  title  made  out  as  had  been  made  out  for 
her  during  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  that 
body?  Where  was  an  English  State  paper; 
where  was  a  speech  of  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  was  a  solitary  English  newspaper, 
or  any  thing  emanating  from  an  English  mind, 
which  gave  so  colorable  a  title  to  Great  Britain 
as  what  they  had  heard  on  that  floor  ?  He  did 
not  say  Senators  had  transcended  what  they 
believed  their  duty  in  that  particular ;  he  did 
not  say  they  had  done  that  which  they  had  no 
right  to  do;  but  he  would  say  the  effect  of 
such  a  proceeding — of  such  a  protracted,  hesi- 
tating, faltering  course,  was  to  encourage  Great 
Britain  to  claim  beyond  that  which  she  otherwise 
should  claim,  and  to  fall  on  the  dernier  resiort. 

He  was  not  going  to  renew  the  Oregon  dis- 
cussion on  that  motion.  He  had  said  yester- 
day, what  all  knew,  that  arguments  had  been 
used  there,  and  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
to  the  disparagement  of  our  title  to  a  part  oi 
that  territory — arguments  which  they  were 
told  by  some  Senators  they  would  not  utter, 
pending  a  negotiation,  were  their  tongues  to 
blister  in  their  mouths.  The  Senator  was 
therefore  wrong  in  saying  that  he  (Mr.  A.)  in- 
tended to  attack  the  Senate  for  what  it  did. 
But  he  was  bound,  in  justice  and  truth  itself, 
to  express  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  what 
had  been  done  there.  How  could  they  legislate 
otherwise  ?  Ought  not  the  effect  of  their  ac- 
tions to  be  the  very  rule  of  their  action? 
Ought  they  not  to  look  to  the  effect  of  what 
they  did  as  the  test  to  show  whether  they 
should  do  it  or  not?  There  was  no  other  test 
in  legislation  but  the  effect  of  their  measures. 

Now,  as  to  the  Ashburton  treaty,  he  would 
not  make  allusion  to  it  then,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  had  made  no  especial 
reference  to  hin>  which  called  for  a  reply ;  but 
at  another  time  would  do  so,  if  necessary.  He 
did  not  intend  to  force-  discussion,  but  would 
take  it  up  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  Every 
one  knew  the  reason  of  his  introduction  of  that 
treaty  into  the  debate  was  to  illustrate  the 
position  that  Great  Britain  had  always  a  specific 
object  in  her  policy  with  all  mankind,  but  es- 
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pecially  i^ith  the  United  States,  and  that  was, 
to  settle  one  cause  of  quarrel  at  a  time,  keeping 
over  the  others  to  periods  most  aaspicious  for 
herself,  and  he  had  referred  to  the  correspond- 
ence quoted  to  show  that  that  was  her  policy 
now ;  but  he  did  not  go  into  the  details  of  the ' 
treaty.  He  knew  that  would  be  wading  into  a 
broad  bog,  and  opening  a  discussion  that  ihight 
keep  them  for  the  balance  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  He  knew  many  grave  matters  were 
involved,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  intro- 
duce their  discussion  then  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  pubho  interests.  In  regard  to  that  treaty 
and  negotiation,  he  made  no  threats  in  regard 
to  the  future,  nor  should  he  be  palsied  by  any 
remarks  made  by  others.  He  would  proceed, 
on  a  proper  occasion,  whenever  it  arose  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duty,  to  examine  that 
treaty  in  all  its  details,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  its  negotiation. 

Mr.  Clayton  here  rose  to  reply,  and  inquired 
whether  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  acknowl- 
edged his  speech  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Allen  replied  he  had  referred  to  the 
Union  report,  but,  from  its  general  accuracy, 
he  did  not  doubt  it  was  accurately  reported  in 
the  Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
were  very  correctly  reported  in  the  Union  also. 
He  then  read  an  extract  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  comprising  his  strictures 
on  the  Senate,  and  proceeded.  It  was,  he  said, 
to  that  he  had  referred.  His  (Mr.  C.'s)  object 
was  before,  and  now,  to  vindicate  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  now  said  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senate  to  paralyze  the  arm  of 
the  Executive ;  he  did  not  assail  their  motives ; 
but  he  said  it  was  the  effect  of  some  portion  of 
the  debates  there,  without  the  Senate  intending 
to  effect  such  an  object,  and  that  portion  was  the 
discussion  of  the  title  by  those  who  believed 
we  had  no  good  title  beyond  49^.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  had  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  title  at  all.  Early  in  the  session  he  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
reserye  the  discussion  of  title  until  a  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  Senate.  But  those  who  had 
chosen  to  discuss  that  question  were  certainly 
provoked  to  it  by  those  who  entertained  a 
different  opinion,  and  who  attempted  to  show 
our  title  good  beyond  49°.  The  discussion  had 
not  commenced  with  those  who  believed  our 
title  beyond  49°  defective ;  they  did  so  in  self- 
defence,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  had  no 
desire  to  impeach  the  intention  of  gentlemen 
there,  but  he  would  ask  if  the  claim  of  our 
Government  to  54°  40'  were  sustained  there, 
would  it  not  have  the  tendency  to  paralyze  the 
arm  of  the  Executive  Government  ?  He  would 
leave  it  to  the  country  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Calhottn  askdd  for  the  reading  of  the 
resolution.  The  resolution  having  been  read, 
Mr.  C.  said,  that  he  felt  some  embarrassment 
in  saying  any  thing  on  the  question  before  the 
Senate ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  matter 
came  before  them  in  a  double  aspect.    In  one 


aspect  it  was  the  case  of  a  negotiation  wMcb 
had  failed,  and  in  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform  certun  acts.  In  another  aspect  it 
was  the  case  of  a  pending  negotiation.  It  was 
not  easy  to  imagine  two  cases  w^hich  demanded 
more  directly  opposite  action.  If  the  negotia- 
tion was  still  pending,  in  his  opinion,  there 
might  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
resolution ;  but  if  the  negotiation  were  finished, 
the  Senate,  being  called  on  to  determine  if  cer- 
tain  acts  should  be  done  or  omitted,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  all  the  information  that  coald 
possibly  be  obtained.  The  only  question  was^ 
which  was  the  stronger  of  the  two  cases. 

Now,  then,  such  being  the  state  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  he  relied  upon  the  discretion  of  tiie 
Executive,  and  believed  that  he  had  too  much 
iimmess,  in  case  of  a  pending  negotiation,  to 
communicate  any  thing  ii^jurioualy  adOfecting  the 
question;  and  if  there  was  any  informatioa 
that  might  with  propriety  be  communicated, 
having  a  bearing  either  upon  the  notice  or  the 
measures  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
perform  by  the  Executive  Departmeut,  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  have  before  them  all 
which  the  President  might  deem  it  proper  to 
communicate.  In  that  viei^  of  the  case,  with 
all  deference  to  the  Executive,  and  without  in- 
tending to  cause  him  any  embarrassment,  be 
(Mr.  C.)  felt  himself  compelled  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  call.  But  that  was  not  the  only  ques- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Eelations  had  used  language  certainly  in 
its  bearing — if  not  intended — calculated  to  press 
upon  the  character  of  the  Senate  and  the  coni^ 
they  had  pursued  on  the  question  of  the  notice. 
He  (Mr.  Allen)  complained  that  they  had 
made  out  a  stronger  case  for  the  British  than 
the  British  had  made  out  for  themselves.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  appealed  to  every  member  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate and  the  whole  country,  whether,  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  perform  an  act  whidi 
might  involve  peace  or  war — and  that  certainly 
was  the  aspect  of  the  notice  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  that  might  still  be 
one  of  the  results  of  the  measure — whether,  m 
patriots,  as  honest  men,  they  were  not  bound 
to  go  into  the  question  of  title,  and  tell  the 
people  of  the  United  States  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  title?  They  wei-e  bound  to  do  so;  for 
he  held  to  the  truth  of  the  maxim  which  de- 
clared, ^*  Demand  nothing  that  is  not  right,  and 
submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong.*'  And  he 
was  disposed  to  modify  the  maxim,  so  as  to 
make  it  read,  "  Demand  nothing  which  we  are 
not  certain  is  right.*'  That>was  a  maxim  of 
whose  wisdom  and  justice  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  well  convinced,  and  if  ever 
it  was  violated  by  them,  it  would  be  because 
they  did  not  understand  the  fiacts  and  true  state 
of  the  case.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Allen,)  and  other  gentlemen  who  thought 
with  him,  assumed  that  the  United  States  title 
extended  to  54°  40'— that  it  was  good— and  on 
that  ground  alone  they  justified  the  notice.  He 
knew  that  that  Senator  and  those  who  thought 
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with  him,  occupied  a  position  which  always  be- 
fore tl^e  eyes  of  the  American  people,  was  a 
Tery  desirable  one,  appearing  to  advocate  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  It  was  an  agreeable 
position ;  but  what  was  the  position  of  those 
who  did  not  think  that  the  title  of  the  United 
States  was  indisputable?  Were  they  to  sit 
still  and  6ay  nothing,  and  give  a  vote  against 
the  notice  with  the  declaration  there  that  the 
title  of  the  United  States  went  to  54°  40'  ?  That 
was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  question  had  been  brought  before  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  before  negotiations  had 
been  finally  concluded.  He  blamed  not  the 
Executive  for  that — he  censured  nobody ;  but 
he  simply  stated  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
justice  to  Senators  who  thought  with  himself. 

He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  **  paralyzing 
the  power  of  the  Executive,"  and  heard  a  great 
deal  about  "  want  of  unanimity,"  and  "  want 
of  nerve."  Did  not  all  that  grow  out  of  the 
fitate  of  things  he  had  mentioned?  Did  not 
everybody  know  that  if  the  notice  had  been 
simply  proposed  as  an  abstract  thing,  there 
would  be  no  cause  of  difference  of  opinion? 
But  they  had  been  obliged  to  look  beyond  that, 
to  see  what  it  would  lead  to ;  and  believing 
that  the  notice,  without  compromise,  would  be 
war,  how  could  they  agree  with  those  who, 
believing  it  to  be  so,  were  yet  willing  to  give 
it,  and  go  to  war  ?  Why  he,  and  &ose  who 
thought  with  him,  had  just  as  much  reason  to 
complain  of  "  want  of  unanimity."  He  might  go 
on,  and  state  point  aftef  point,  and  he  ventured 
to  say  that  every  Senator  felt  the  same  em- 
barrassment that  he  did.  It  was  an  awful  po- 
sition. It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  any 
circumstances  should  have  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  the  matter  before  them  before 
its  conclusion.  Every  one  who  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  control  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country  must  feel  and  lament  it.  If^  therefore, 
he,  or  any  other,  had  been  constrained  to  say 
any  thing  in  disparagement  of  the  title  assumed, 
it  was  only  said  in  justice  to  themselves.  As  to 
the  time  which  tne  debate  had  occupied,  he 
had  taken  his  portion  of  it,  and  so  had  others 
taken  theirs.  But  he  must  say  that  the  time 
thus  occupied  by  the  debate  had  been  very  far 
from  being  misapplied.  He  believed  that  it 
had  produced  a  most  extraordinary  *^  unanim- 
ity", as  to  the  great  point,  and  the  only 
point,  on  which  the  question  could  be  settled 
—that  was  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  parallel  of 
49*^.  If  the  question  was  to  end  by  negotiation, 
it  must  end  there ;  and  the  strong  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  that  opinion  expressed  by 
members  of  tlie  Senate  on  all  sides,  members 
differing  on  almost  every  point  except  that, 
had,  in  his  opinion,  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
adjustment  of  the  question  in  that  manner.  He 
felt  every  hope  that  such  a  "  unanimity  "  had 
been  product  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  coun- 
try, as  would  lead  to  that  peacefid  and  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  question. 


Mr.  Allen  again  rose  and  said :  It  would  not 
be  right  any  longer  to  acquiesce  in  statements 
so  repeatedly  made  in  that  Chamber,  that  the 
discussion,  or  any  thing  else,  had  produced 
"  unanimity"  there  in  favor  of  a  surrender  of  one- 
half  of  the  Oregon  territory.  He  did  not  know 
what  some  gentlemen  meant  by  '•*'  unanimity." 
But  he  thought  that  when  the  time  of  taking 
the  vote  on  the  question  came,  it  would  be 
found  that  a  m^ority  of  those  who  came  there 
as  Democrats  were  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
**  unanimity,"  such  as  that  just  described.  He 
was  aware  that  there  was  one  way  of  affecting 
public  sentiment,  and  of  producing  an  effect 
abroad,  and  that  was,  to  assume  that  the  thing 
was  all  done — ^all  fixed — a]l  agreed  upon,  and 
that  the  people  had  no  remedy  but  to  acquiesce 
in  what  was  done  there.  What  evidence,  he 
should  like  to  know,  had  the  Senator  of  that 
"unanimity"  of  which  he  spoke?  Who  au- 
thorized him  to  rise  there  and  say  that  there 
was  unanimity  in  the  Senate  upon  the  point  of 
ceding  one-half  of  that  territory  to  Great  Brit- 
ain ?  It  was  of  just  such  speeches  as  that  that 
he  (Mr.  A.)  complained  as  being  calculated  to 
paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  commensurate  with  their 
claim ;  and,  now  whilst  he  was  up,  as  a  part 
and  parcel  of  that  unanimity  spoken  of,  and  in 
answer  to  the  allegation  of  its  •xistence  there, 
he  would  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  cer- 
tain points. 

He  spoke  not  of  men  there  or  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  The  course  of  individuals 
was  their  own,  and  with  it  he  had  no  right  to 
meddle,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  should 
speak  of  bodies— constitutional  bodies — ^acting 
organically  as  bodies— of  Senates  by  their  ma- 
jorities, of  Houses  of  Bepresentatives  by  their 
minorities,  without  questioning  the  propriety 
of  the  conduct  of  any  one  of  the  members  or 
the  wisdom  of  his  course.  That  was  not  his 
business.  A  great  effort  had  been  made  there, 
.and  repeated  as  often  as  a  steamer  arrived,  to 
produce  the  impression  that  there  was  but  a 
small  body  of  men  left — an  humble,  powerless 
body,  standing  on  the  Bussian  line — that'  they 
had  departed  from  the  whole  body  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  gone  on  a  kind  of  crusade, 
like  a  straggling  band  of  Indians,  and  taken 
their  position  without  company  in  the  cold 
latitude  of  64^  40'.  That  had  been  the  impres- 
sion sought  to  be  produced,  and  also  that  this 
thing  was  of  recent  origin.  It  was  well  for 
truth  that  there  were  some  things  less  perish- 
able than  the  perishable  stuff  of  which  human 
memory  was  made.  It  was  well  for  truth,  that  its 
memorials  could  be  multiplied  as  often  as  the 
press-screw  could  be  turned,  and  that  those 
memorials  could  be  disseminated  over  the  wide 
surface  of  the  country  too  extensively  to  be  ever 
collected  in  one  pile,  and  annihilated  by  tho  fire 
of  a  night.  It  was  well  for  truth,  that  the  ever- 
enduring  records  of  the  Senate  changed  not, 
and  did  not  lie,  but  spoke  as  often  as  the  re^ 
turning  sunlight  of  to-day,  the  same  language 
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to  all  and  ererj  man  that  read  them.  It  was 
well  for  truth,  that  these  Jonrnals  were  spread 
abroad,  open  to  the  eye  of  the  undivided  masses, 
and  that  their  contents  could  be  referred  to  to 
supply  the  frail  recollection  of  men.  Let  them 
see,  then,  how  new  the  line  of  54°  40'  was. 
Let  them  see  when  the  first  foot-print  was 
placed  npon  that  line.  Let  them  see  who 
placed  it  there.  He  would  speak  not  of  this 
great  raan^s  name,  nor  that.  He  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  governed  bynames — ^long 
since.  Much  rather  wonld  he  be  governed  by 
things.  What  proposition  was  there,  on  both 
sides  of  which  great  and  virtuous  names  might 
not  be  invoked  I  He  dealt  not,  therefore,  with 
men.  His  own  experience  in  human  affairs — 
aye,  his  own  experience  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  had  told  him  that  great  names 
did  not  always  hold  a  fixed  and  changeless  po- 
sition. No,  no ;  he  dealt  not  with  names.  He 
dealt  with  thp  acts  of  bodies.  He  would  not 
go  into  a  past  generation ;  he  would  see  what 
organic  body- 
Mr.  McDrrFFiB  here  remarked,  that  perhaps 
the  gentleman,  if  he  intended  to  proceed,  would 
see  the  propriety  of  asking  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Man- 
ouM,]  who  had  the  floor  on  the  special  order, 
and  that  in  respect  to  him  he  would  move  the 
special  order.  • 

Mr.  AixBiT.  Certainly;  if  the  Senator  de- 
sired to  proceed,  he  (Mr.  A.)  would  instantly  de- 
sist, and  resume  his  remarks  the  first  opportunity. 
The  resolution  was  then  passed  over  inform- 
ally, and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of 

The  Special  Order—''  The  Nbtiee:' 

Mr.  Mangum  addressed  the  Senate.  He  said 
that  until  recently  he  had  not  expected  to  take 
any  part  in  this  debate ;  and  that  in  what  he 
now  proposed  to  offer,  he  should  make  no  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  title.  He  felt  an 
abiding  conviction  that  the  whole  matter  had 
come  before  Congress  improperly.  He  enter- 
tained not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  question 
never  could  have  been  thrown  upon  Congress 
unless  as  a  war  or  qnasi  war  measure.  He 
held  it  to  be  incontrovertible  that  there  was  no 
^rect  or  delegated  authority  by  which  Con- 
gress could  in  any  way  affect  an  existing  treaty, 
either  amending,  altering,  or  abrogating  it,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  war.  But  incontrovertible  as  it  was,  it 
was  useless  to  present  that  view.  He  might 
appear  singular  in  that  view.  The  only  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  with  him  on  tliat  point  had 
been  the  intimations  which  had  fallen  that 
morning  from  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhottn.)  The  Senate  and  Executive 
made  treaties.  Congress  acted  by  majorities. 
The  power  of  treaty-making  was  one  higUy 
restricted  by  the  constitution:  the  Senate— - 
two-thirds  of  it — and  the  Executive  possessed 
the  power.  It  was  exclusive.  He  contended 
that  the  Congress  had  no  power  of  making  or 


breaking  a  treaty ;  yet  it  might  indirectly  do 
so.  He  was  aware  that  a  pre<^ent  was  sought 
to  be  established  in  the  abrogation  in  1798  of 
the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  That  was  a  §uaH  war  measure — which 
only  in  good  faith  could  have  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  a  defective  carrying  out  of  the 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  France.  But  the 
present  was  a  treaty  containing  the  special 
provision  for  **  notice  "  of  abrogation  by  either 
party.  He  alluded  to  the  terms  ''  contracting 
parties.^'  He  asked  what  was  their  oonstitutioniu 
construction  9  "Were  they  not  greatly  re- 
stricted ?  And  could  treaties  be  negotiated  or 
abrogated  in  any  other  form  f  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  notice  should  be  given,  if  given 
at  all,  only  by  application  to  the  treaty-making 
power.  Suppose  there  were  any  doubts  on  the 
subject,  he  appealed  to  the  Senate  if  there  was 
not  a  preponderance  of  the  scale  in  favor  of 
the  views  he  had  presented  9  It  was  a  total 
reversal  of  all  their  principles  of  government, 
to  be  called  on  to  vote  on  such  a  question  with- 
out possessing  all  the  information  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive.  What  right  has  the  Execu- 
tive to  call  on  us  to  perform  an  act,  while  he 
withholds  the  information  to  give  light  to  our 
action  ?  In  what  age  did  they  live,  that  an 
Executive,  in  a  Government  of  free  and  written 
constitutions,  should  call  on  the  S^iate  to  act, 
not  on  their  responsibility,  but  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive  ?  The  idea  was  odious 
to  liberty.  It  might  be  that  the  body — a  ma- 
jority of  it — ^might  not* have  confidence,  official 
or  personal,  in  the  Executive ;  and  yet  they 
were  to  act  in  blind  faith  in  such  a  one.  If 
such  a  principle  were  recognized,  these  halls 
might  as  well  be  closed.  Why  not^  in  such  a 
case,  charge  the  Executive  with  the  whole 
duty  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country! 
Why  change  the  Senators  into  machines,  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  wire-pulling  power  of  the 
Executive?  He  could  not  imagine  a  grosser 
prostitution  of  the  character  and  ofiiee  of  Sena- 
tor. If  it  was  the  Father  of  his  Conntry — in 
these  days  almost  sacrilegious  to  name— who 
was  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  conntry,  he 
would  repel  the  doctrine,  that  by  his  fiuth  in 
that  high  functionary  he  (Mr.  M.)  should  be 
called  on  to  act  blindfold.  He  had  said  this 
much  from  a  profound  conviction  in  his  own 
mind  that  his  position  was  utterly  impregnable. 
He  had  been  astonished  that  that  view  of  the 
case  had  not  before  been  presented.  He  had 
communicated  with  the  ablest  jurists  of  the 
country,  and  all  entertained  the  same  opinion. 
But  they  were  told  that  the  notice  was  a  mere 
peace  measure — that  it  was  provided  for  in  the 
treaty.  That  was  true  in  the  abstract.  But 
was  it  true  in  the  present  circumstances — ^whea 
under  the  excitement,  menaces,  and  all  that  he 
would  not  designate,  it  seemed  to  seek  war  aft 
all  events  ?  He  tJiought  not.  In  his  deliberate 
judgment,  and  with  all  respect  to  the  oonstituted 
authorities  of  the  country,  he  never  knew  a 
case  that  had  been  so  ^'  botched  ^^ — always  aa* 
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saming.  aa  was  given  out,  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Executive  were  purposes  of  peace.  When 
was  it  ever  known  hefore  that  such  a  subject 
had  heen  in  that  stage  thrown  before  Congress? 
Where  else  was  the  precedent  and  reason,  that, 
in  questions  of  that  sort,  the  Senate  sat  with 
closed  doors  ?  If  war  was  intended,  the  course 
was  eminently  proper.  But  was  that  the  pro- 
fession of  the  gentleman  ?  Was  there  a  gentle- 
man in  that  Chamber  who  did  not  say  he 
desired  peace  ?  Only  one  or  two^the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cabs,]  and 
one  or  two  others — were  apprehensive  of  war. 

He  (Mr.  M.)  thonght  the  mismanagement 
of  the  case  had  restated  from  making  it  a 
party  question.  The  error  arose  at  the  Balti- 
more convention.  That  was  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  country  in  which  a  popular 
assemblage  took  in  hand  the  management  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  That 
error  was  too  steadily  followed  up  and  persisted 
in  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  and  the  subse- 
quent policy  of  the  Administration.  The  little 
band  with  whom  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
associated,  was  eminently  conservative.  They 
were  known  to  he  opposed  to  war.  There  was 
another  band — a  portion  of  the  victorious  Dem- 
ocratic party — also  known  to  he  &vorably  dis- 
posed to  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  process  of  President-making  was  one  which 
occasionally  threatened  seriously  the  safety  of 
the  machine.  If  there  was  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  character  of  the  American  people,  it  was 
a  strong  predisposition  to  war.  There  was  no 
nation  m  which  there  existed  so  strong  a  pro- 
clivity to  pugnacity.  When  every  man  carried 
with  him  a  portion  of  the  nationid  sovereignty, 
it  required  no  preparation  of  the  national  heart 
for  war  when  the  national  honor  was  supposed 
to  be  affected.  Their  plain  fellow-citizens, 
attired  in  linsey-woolsey,  were  more  keenly 
alive  to  national  insult,  or  imagined  national 
insult,  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Well,  Uien,  it  was  amongst  such  a  peo- 
ple that  the  firebrand  of  this  Oregon  question 
had  been  recklessly  flung.  And  when  the 
Senate  came  to  discuss  the  question,  it  was  un- 
fortunately found  that  it  was  no  longer  a  party 
question.  Gentlemen  had  scattered  tliis  fire- 
brand in  all  directions,  defying  any  calculations, 
a  priori,  as  to  the  result.  They  had  most  in- 
tricate dialectics  in  the  President's  Message. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  M.  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  what  was, 
in  his  judgment,  a  very  obvious  contradiction 
between  the  Message  and  the  entire  want  of 
military  preparations.  He  insisted  that  there 
was  a  gross  incongruity  between  the  extreme 
pretensions  of  the  President  and  the  absence  of 
commensurate  warlike  preparations.  It  was 
found  that  a  division  had  taken  place  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and,  to  gratify  the  Hotspurs 
of  the  party,  as  they  had  been  called,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  movement  in  the  way 
of  military  preparation.  Then  came  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  (Mr. 


Cass,)  calling  upon  the  different  departments 
for  infonnation  in  reference  to  what  additional 
force  would  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  which,  he  would  state  from  good  au- 
thority, were  introduced  upon  consultation 
with  Uio  Executive,  and  with  his  absent. 

Mr.  Cass  said  that  tliat  was  the  fact.  He 
had  intimated  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  his  intention  of  offering  such  resolu- 
tions, and  no  opposition  was  made. 

Mr.  Manoum  proceeded.  It  was,  then,  very 
easy  afterwards — when  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  was  known  to  be  favor- 
able to  a  settlement  on  49° — ^to  call  for  esti- 
mates from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
All  this  was  very  much  like  shuffling  evasion. 
Not  so  in  the  days  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans. 
If  he  meant  war,  he  said  it.  If  he  meant  re- 
prisals, he  said  it.  He  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  shuffle.  He  spoke  of  the  reports  of  the 
bureaus  having  ^^ sneaked"  into  the  Senate. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Military 
Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs  deserved  credit  for 
the  position  they  took  in  respect  to  these  rec- 
ommendations. The  honorable  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  had  been  designated  the  Achilles 
of  the  54**  40'  party 

Mr.  Cass.    That  is  quite  too  much  honor. 

Mr.  Mangtjm.  Well,  that  Senator  who  had 
complained  so  often  that  they  would  not  build 
a  ship  because  they  could  not  build  a  navy,  had 
no  reason  certainly  to  complain  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  increase  of  the  navy.  But  all 
that,  forsooth,  was  without  the  assent  of  the 
Executive.  Was  there  ever  such  a  case  known 
as  an  Executive  without  an  organ  of  his  views 
and  opinions  in  either  House  of  Congress  ?  It 
had  been  declared  in  the  newspaper  organ,  that 
no  man  could  speak  for  him ;  that  no  man,  be- 
yond his  Cabinet,  knew  his  views.  When 
General  Jackson  was  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, did  such  a  state  of  things  exist  ?  If 
Mr.  Clay,  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Benton,)  or  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Calhoun,)  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
would  such  a  state  of  tilings  exist  ?  Such  a 
state  of  things  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  The  present  Administration 
was  remarkable  chiefly  for  one  thing  in  the 
management  of  this  question,  and  that  was,  its 
secretiveness.  He  could  only  add  the  expres- 
sion of  the  hope,  that  hereafter,  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate would  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  ablest 
men  of  the  country.  He  thought  that  the 
President  had  placed  himself  in  such  a  position 
that  he  could  move  in  any  direction  on  this 
question,  without  dislocating  his  political  opin- 
ions any  more  than  his  physical  structure.  At 
idl  events,  if  he  would  settle  down  on  49°,  he 
would  not  be  absolutely  denounced  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people.  No  roan 
who  desired  peace  had  felt  otherwise  than 
deeply  mortifiMl  at  the  character  of  the  debutes 
on  this  question  in  the  Senate.  The  Cliairman 
of  Foreign  Relations  led  off  with  the  most  vio- 
lent and  studied  assault  on  the  country  with 
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whom  thej  were  negotiating.  The  whole 
world  was  ransacked  for  the  purpose  of  raking 
np  stale  abuse  of  the  coantry  with  whom  they 
desired  to  settle  the  question  peaceably.  If  he 
(Mr.  Allen)  never  would  be  brought  to  de- 
plore that  speech,  it  was  certain  that  the  in- 
telligent men  of  the  country  deplored  it,  con- 
sidering the  position  which  the  Senator  hap- 
pened to  occupy.  But  he  (Mr.  M.)  must  do  the 
Senator  justice.  There  was  in  his  speech  one 
very  consolatory  assurance:  he  had  assured 
the  Senate  that  the  Government  of  Great 
iBritain  was  a  pauper  Government.  It  had 
only  to  be  touched,  and  it  would  fall  I  Had 
the  Senator  lived  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  he 
would  have  been  of  incalculable  aid  to  him  in 
imparting  that  admirable  idea,  that  the  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  had  only  to  be  touched, 
and  it  would  fall.  It  was  well  for  England 
that  the  Senator  did  not  live  in  that  day.  But 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  speech  was  inflam- 
matory, and  therefore  it  was  to  be  deplored. 
The  episode  which  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) was  also  to  be  regretted — as  a  matter  of 
humanity.  It  had  certainly  elicited  a  most  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  a  portion  of  the  public 
conduct  of  the  honorable  Senator.  But  he 
would  commend  to  him  the  maxim  of  the  old 
philosopher — experimentum  corpora  vili — ^let 
him  choose  the  viler  bodies  for  the  amusement 
of  his  leisure  hours,  and  not  impale  grave  and 
distinguished  Senators,  hanging  them  up  to 
"  blacken  in  the  sun." 

Mr.  M.  then  proceeded  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  his  own  views  on  the  question  of 
notice.  He  took  a  different  view  of  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  matter  from  that  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun.)  He  (Mr.  M.)  was  of  opinion,  he 
feared,  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  England, 
if  not  an  increased  tone  of  arrogance,  at  least 
of  extended  demand.  He  thought  it  unsafe  to 
rely  on  the  expressions  of  public  opinion  in  the 
newspaper  press.  Yet  he  thought  he  had  per- 
ceived in  the  British  journals  a  difierent  tone 
from  that  alluded  to  by  some,  as  more  favor- 
able to  a  proper  and  just  settlement  of  the 
question.  But  he  would  not  detdn  the  Senate 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Baobt  then  rose,  and  signifying  his  de- 
sire to  address  the  Senate  on  the  specml  order, 
moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Haywood  asked  the  Senator  to  yield 
him  the  floor  for  a  minute,  and  he  asked  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  whilst  he  did  what  he 
had  seldom  or  never  done  before — that  was,  to 
make  a  remark  which  might  probably  lead  to 
a  colloquy  in  the  Senate  between  Senators. 
Mr.  H.  said  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  his  coUeague^s  (Mr.  Manoum)  ques- 
tion in  the  course  of  his  speech,  misht  be  in- 
terpreted by  others,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been 
understood  by  his  colleague,  very  differently  from 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan.   Mr.  H.  said  his  object  was  to  ascertain 


and  let  the  Senate  understand  the  truth  in 
spect  to  it,  without  entering  into  the  discoasioiL 
He  then  did  not  understand  tibe  Senator  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Cabs,)  as  intending  to  say  that 
the  President  had  procured  or  counselled  that 
Senator  to  introduce  any  rest^ntious  at  all,  but 
he  (Mr.  Cabs)  had  answered  his  colleagne's 
(Mr.  Manoum)  inquiry,  by  stating,  that  be,  (Mr. 
Cabs,)  having  preparea  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  public  defences,  and 
wishing  to  propose  that  resolution  to  the  Sean- 
ate,  the  President  was  only  notified  of  the  fact, 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  asked, 
whether  he,  the  President,  knew  of  any  objec- 
tion to  such  a  step;  and  that  the  President 
answered,  that  he  knew  of  no  objection  to  it. 
But  beyond  this  the  President  had  not  beoi 
consulted  in  that  matter.  If  Mr.  H.  had  mis- 
apprehended the  Senator  from  Mir>higaw^  he 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  Wbbbtbb.    What  resolutions  ? 

Mr.  Hayw(M>d.  The  resolutions  which  no- 
body opposed  in  the  Senate,  proposing  an  in- 
quiry into  the  defences  of  the  country — ^the 
**  inevitable  war''  resolutions,  as  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Cabs  said  he  had  already  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  resolutions  were 
offered.  He  had  stated  his  intention  of  offer- 
ing them  to  the  President,  and  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  to  several  Senators  on  both  sides.  He  had 
not  gone  into  the  consideration  of  these  resolu- 
tions, in  any  consultation  with  the  Prendent ; 
but  believing  it  was  due  to  the  reliiti<m  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  Administration,  he  no- 
tified the  President  of  his  intention  to  offer  the 
resolutions,  and  ask  him  whether  he  saw  any 
objection  to  them;  and  he  said  he  did  not 
The  Prendent  expressed  his  general  approba- 
tion of  the  object  He  would  add,  that  an  im- 
portant alteration  was  made  in  the  resolutiaBs, 
which  he  considered  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Berbien.  By  whom  was  the  alteration 
made? 

Mr.  Cabs.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  was  a  great 
improvement,  and  perhaps  removed  what  Uie 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  have  r^arded  as 
an  objectionable  feature.    These  were  the  facta. 

Mr.  Allen  then  moved  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Executive  bosinesa. 
[Cries  of  "  no,"  "  no,"—"  a^oum."] 

Mr.  Benton  remarked  that  there  was  new 
Executive  business,  which  should  be  taken  np ; 
and  then 

The  motion  to  go  into  Executive  sesdixi  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

After  some  time  spent  in  Executive  session, 
the  doors  were  reopened,  and  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVXa 

Monday,  Apiil  13. 

American  Settlen  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  James  Thompson  moved  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (for  tiie  purpose  of 
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taking  up  the  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  settlers  in  the  territory  of  Oregon 
tintil  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  same.) 

So  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Oommittee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  lAx, 
Hamun,  of  Maine,  in  the  chair. 

The  bill  being  then  read  bj  sections,  and  the 
first  section  being  nnder  consideration, 

Mr.  MoHenbt  moved  to  amend  it  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "  west  of  the  Bockj  Moun- 
tains,"  the  words  ^*  south  of  the  40th  parallel 
of  north  latitude." 

Mr.  MoH.  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  He  had  been  in  favor  of  the  notice, 
he  said,  and  had  so  voted  in  every  shape  and 
form ;  but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  was  free 
to  say  that  our  title  beyond  the  49th  degree 
was  not  such  as,  in  his  estimation,  would  justify 
this  House  in  placing  itself  in  such  a  position 
as  would  almost  with  certainty  lead  to  a  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain.  If  the  President  had 
asked  for  the  various  measures  he  had  recom- 
mended, simply  with  the  assurance  of  bavins 
the  controversy  amicably  settled,  he  (Mr.  MoH.) 
"would  be  in  favor  of  extending  our  laws  in 
general  terms  over  all  that  portion  of  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  inasmuch 
as  in  his  Message  the  President  had  assumed 
the  position  that  our  title  to  64^  40'  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  and  had  indicated  that 
every  measure  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  territory  would  be  carried 
to  that  extent,  he  (Mr.  MoH.)  could  not,  by  his 
vote,  place  in  the  President's  hands  the  power 
to  take  possession  of  territory  beyond  what  he 
believed  to  be  clearly  ours.  He  would  not 
trouble  the  House  at  this  time  with  any  re- 
marks upon  the  title.  He  thought  our  title  to 
the  Columbia  Biver,  and  to  the  region  drained 
by  it ,  was  good,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  stand 
by  It.  He  believed  that  the  notice  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  question. 
But  he  thought  that  we  should  take  possession 
of  only  so  much  as  we  all  conceived  we  had  a 
certain  title  to.  He  thought  it  would  be  better 
not  to  go  beyond  that  point,  as  to  which  we 
could  all  be  unanimous,  and  as  to  which  we 
all  agreed  that  our  title  was  undoubted.  If,  as 
some  gentlemen  thought,  there  was  even  now 
the  prospect  of  a  difficulty  with  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  earth,  the  consequences 
of  whicli  would  be  most  disastrous,  why  should 
they  be  forced  into  measures  which  their  own 
judgment  did  not  approve?  Was  it  good 
policy  ?  He  thought  nut.  His  amendment  sur- 
rendered nothing;  it  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfere  with  our  title  beyond  the  49th 

Callel,  if  we  had  a  good  title  to  the  territory 
.'ond  it.  The  amendment  merely  designated 
the  line  of  49°,  as  that  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  receive  unanimous  support,  and  of 
which  we  coidd  thus  take  possession.  He  (Mr. 
MoH.)  was  not  disposed  to  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent in  advance ;  but  when  he  said  that  his 
opinion  was,  that  our  title  to  54°  40'  was  dear 


and  unquestionable,  and  asked  Congress  to  take 
possession  of  that  whole  territory,  he  for  one 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  extend  these  measures 
beyond  the  point  up  to  which  he  himself  thought 
that  our  title  was  clear  and  manifest.  And  he 
adverted  briefly  to  the  bad  policy  of  a  different 
course  of  conduct.  He  would  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  sustaining  the  honor  of  the  country. 
But  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  policy.  The 
amendment  proposed  the  surrender  of  nothing. 
It  merely  said  that,  having  got  rid  of  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupation,  we  would  take  possession 
of  the  territory  so  far  as  our  title  was  clearly 
good.  He  would  not  now  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  title.  If  hereafter  he  should  write  out 
his  remarks,  he  might  state  explicitly  what  his 
views  on  that  point  were. 

Mr.  Wentwobth  said  he  rose  merely  to  make 
a  few  inquiries.  He  hoped  he  had  made  his 
last  Oregon  speech.  Indeed,  he  hoped  so  at 
the  last  session.  He  came  here  expecting  to 
pass  Oregon  and  Texas  both  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  previous  question.  He  hoped  to 
make  but  one  more  speech,  and  he  would  com- 
mend it  to  all  others,  and  that  was  '^  aye  "  on 
the  passage  of  the  notice  and  the  bill. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  this  House 
passed  a  bill  extending  jurisdiction  up  to  64^ 
40',  by  a  vote  of  140  to  69,  embracing  all  the 
Democrats  of  Uiis  House  but  five,  and  all  the 
South  Carolina  delegation  but  one.  The  Demo- 
crats opposing  it  were  Messrs.  Campbell  of  South 
Carolina,  Chapman  of  Alabama,  Coles  of  Yir- 
gmia,  Davis  of  KewYork,  and  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Now  the  first  question  he  wished  to  ask  was 
this :  What  has  occurred  since  the  a^oum- 
ment  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  our  title  good 
to  only  forty-nine  degrees  now,  when  it  was 
good  to  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  when 
the  House  passed  the  bill,  at  the  last  session  ? 

He  wanted  some  gentleman  to  reply  to  this, 
if  there  was  any  gentleman  who  would  change 
his  extent  of  claim  since  the  last  session. 

He  now  wished,  in  all  sincerity,  to  have  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  answer 
him  one  question;  and  that  question  was, 
would  he  vote  to  extend  the  ordinary  territorial 
organization  over  all  of  Oregon,  up  to  the  49th 
degree,  by  the  appointment  of  a  governor, 
judges,  &c.,  d^.  ? 

Mr.  MoHenbt  explained  that 'he  had  said  he 
would  go  for  every  necessary  measure  to  ex- 
tend our  possessions  to  49°,  because  he  believed 
our  title  was  good  up  to  that  parallel.  He 
would  go  for  any  measure,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  tiie  year  and  after  the  notice  was  given, 
that  would  not  interfere  with  our  treaty  stipu- 
lations ;  and  after  the  year  he  would  go  to  take 
absolute  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  terri- 
tory to  which  we  were  entitled. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bookwell  said  he  felt  con- 
strained to  vote  agiunst  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  his  friend  from  Kentucky.  He  (Mr. 
B.)  had  understood  that  in  the  original  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
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ou  the  Territories,  the  limit  of  54°  40'  was  des- 
ignated as  heing  the  northern  boandarj  of  the 
territory  over  which  we  were  to  extend  our 
laws.  That  billliad  been  recommitted ;  and  he 
now  found  that  that  limit  had  been  left  out, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  were 
these — [Mr.  R.  here  stated  the  terms  of  the 
section.]  The  general  terms  only  were  used. 
He  thought  that  we  should  adopt  these  words, 
and  these  alone.  It  was  his  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  settlement  on  the  parallel  of  49° ; 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  House  or  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  or  reso- 
lution fixing  particular  limits  of  negotiation. 
That,  he  thought,  belonged  to  another  depart- 
ment of  the*  Government — the  treaty-making 
power ;  and  not  to  Congress  in  its  legislative 
character.  There  were  a  large  number  of  set- 
tlements, consisting  of  British  subjects,  south 
of  49°,  and  if  any  provision  was  to  be  adopted 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  persons  now  in 
that  territory,  we  might  as  well  extend  it  be- 
yond the  line  of  49^  as  up  to  it.  If,  'therefore, 
it  was  right  to  pass  a  law  at  all,  it  was  right  to 
extend  it  over  the  entire  territory.  Some  time 
ago,  he  had  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Brit- 
ish laws  extended  over  the  whole  of  this  terri- 
tory ;  and  not  only  so,  but  over  all  persons  re- 
siding within  it,  both  British  and  American ; 
although,  so  far  as  any  action  had  been  had,  no 
American  citizen,  to  his  knowledge,  had  been 
made  subject  to  these  laws.  The  terms  in  the 
act  were  general  terms,  and  they  extended  the 
laws  of  Canada  over  the  entire  territory.  He 
had  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion that  the  conflict  of  these  two  systems  of 
laws  over  the  same  country  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  one  thing  that  could 
happen.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  any 
law  at  all  was  to  be  passed,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  should  be  no  limitation  to  any  par- 
ticular line ;  and  if  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories had,  wisely  as  he  thought,  struck  out  the 
line  of  54<^  40',  he  did  not  think  that  the  House 
should  fix  any.  There  were  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  respect  to  which  he  should  be 
glad  at  the  proper  time  to  give  his  opinion. 
He  did  not  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
first  section  could  be  better  expressed,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
spoke  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa ; 
and  to  that  He  would  add,  ^^  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  Territory 
of  Iowa,"  because  there  were  laws  which  in 
reality  constituted  a  portion  of  those  which 
governed  Iowa,  which  were  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  of  that  Territory.  K  the  sec- 
tion could  be  so  amended  as  expressly  to  except 
British  subjects  from  its  operation,  he  would 
give  his  vote  for  that  section. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  addressed  the  committee 
from  a  position,  and  In  a  tone  of  voice,  which 
we  regret  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
catch  his  remarks  at  the  left  of  the  Speaker. 
As  far  as  could  be  heard,  he  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 


He  was  inclined  to  move  that  the  committee 
rise,  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  until  they  knew  whether  any 
notice  would  be  given  for  the  termination  o£ 
the  joint  convention  of  non-occupation  of  the 
year  1828. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  A.,)  it  will  be  recollected  that 
the  first  bill  reported  to  this  House  on  Uiis  im- 
mensely comprehensive  subject  of  Oregon,  was 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and 
that  it  was  before  the  resolution  of  notice  was 
reported  firom  the  Committee  oh  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; and  that  when  that  bill  was  brought 
forward,  there  was  a  very  general  doubt  enter- 
tained in  this  city,  whether  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  report  the  notice  at  all  ; 
and  that,  then,  in  addressing  the  House,  I  said 
that  I  considered  the  question  of  notice  the  first 
of  all  the  measures  (of  which  there  were  many) 
to  be  determined  upon  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  It  was  then  a  question  whether  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Al^irs  would  report  to 
this  House  the  notice.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  after  that  date,  the  resolution  of  noUce  was 
reported ;  it  was  debated  for  several  weeks  in 
this  House,  leaving  the  bills  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Military  Affairs  in  the  mean  time  in  abey- 
ance, as  well  as  all  other  measures  on  the  same 
subiect.  After  three  or  four  weeks  of  debate, 
highly  animated,  extremely  eloquent  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  to  that  measure,  as  well 
as  of  its  friends,  this  House,  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  votes,  pxissed  the  resola- 
tion  of  notice. 

Sir,  I  confess,  after  all  that  had  been  said  in 
this  House  against  tliat  notice,  upon  principles 
of  expediency,  and  upon  any  others  which 
were  brought  in  opposition  to  it,  when  I  found 
a  majority  of  this  House  composed  of  both  the 
great  political  parties  passing  the  notice  by  a 
majority  more  than  three  to  one,  I  did  hope 
that  we  should  have  that  measure  very  soon 
disposed  of,  not  only  by  this  House,  but  by  the 
other  House.  The  resolution  of  notice  has 
been  now,  I  believe,  more  than  two  months 
under  the  consideration  of  the  other  branch  of 
Congress ;  it  passed  this  House  on  the  9th  of 
February.  And  now  I  hear  it  stated  that  the 
prevailing  operation  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  among  the  people  of  the  nation,  is 
immediately  tending,  if  not  already  consum- 
mated, to  the  point  that  this  whole  business  is 
to  be  terminated  by  proposing  to  Great  Britiun 
that  which  she  has  tnree  or  four  times  rejected 
with  contempt — the  line  of  49 *"  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

I  am  told,  sir,  tliat  this  is  so  universal  an 
opinion  in  this  House,  as  well  as  in  the  other, 
and  among  the  people  of  this  country,  that  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  say  that  I  am  not  for 
settling  the  question  at  the  line  of  49**.  I  must 
venture  it,  sir,  because  it  is  so.  And  now,  sir, 
as  we  are  told  the  consistency  of  great  states- 
men consists  in  change  of  opinions — which  I 
call  the  philosophy  of  the  weather-cock — ^I  say, 
that  if  this  House  pass  thb  bill,  and  instead  of 
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putting  down  "  south  of  the  line  of  49^,"  as  is 
propo^  by  this  amendment,  will  say  ^'  sonth 
of  latitude  54**  40',"  I  will  vote  for  it.  We  have 
a  convention  with  Russia,  that  we  will  not 
m^e  settlements  north  of  54°  40' ;  and  by  the 
same  convention,  Bussia  has  intimated  to  us  that 
she  win  make  no  settlements  south  of  that  line. 

Sir,  there  are  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  my 
own  constituents— -certainly  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  this  country — ^who  would  not 
go  witn  me  in  this  conviction,  and  who  are 
already  blaming  me  for  having  assumed,  at  this 
session,  that  that  was  the  line  to  which  we  are 
entitled. 

Sir,  it  is  no  novel  opinion  in  me.  This  hand 
was  the  first  that  drew  the  line  of  the  boun- 
daries of  this  country  to  the  southern  sea,  in 
what  was  called  the  Florida  treaty.  That  line 
was  first  drawn  from  latitude  42°  north,  in- 
cluding all  the  possessions  held  by  Spain,  and 
then,  by  subsequent  stipulations  with  Russia, 
it  was  limited,  so  far  as  our  settlement  was 
concerned,  to  the  line  of  54°  40'.  And  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  with  respect  to  these  boundaries, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  a  treaty  which  Great 
Britain,  within  one  year  after  ours,  made  with 
Bussia,  for  the  first  time  acknowledging,  on 
her  part,  the  line  of  Russia  at  54**  40',  that 
Great  Britain  made  the  same  stipulations  with 
Bussia,  which  we  had  already  made,  and  re- 
cognized the  right  of  Russia  to  make  settle- 
ments north  of  64°  40^  and  stipulated  with 
Bussia  that  she  would  make  no  such  settlements 
north  of  that  line. 

[Here  Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  examine  at 
length  the  question  of  title.] 


TuBSDAT,  April  14. 
The  Tariff. 

Mr.  McKat,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  asked  leave  to  report  a  bill. 

Objection  having  been  made — 

The  Spbakbb  obviated  the  objection  allowed 
by  the  rule  to  the  introduction  of  business  out 
of  its  regular  order.  He  said  the  first  business 
in  order  is  the  call  of  the  committees  for  reports. 
Reports  are  in  order  from  the  Oommittee  on 
Elections.    [Much  merriment.] 

No  reporto  having  been  made  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections — 

The  Speakeb  said :  The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  McEat,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  a 
bill. 

And  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time  by  its  title, 
as  a  bill  to  reduce  duties  on  imports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tlie  Spbaxeb  said :  The  second  reading  of  a 
bill. 

It  was  then  read  a  second  time  by  its  title, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MoKat,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union« 


IK  SENATE. 

Thubsdat,  April  16. 
Oregon. 

Mr.  AxLBN  rose  and  said,  that  five-and- 
sixty  days  ago,  he  had  opened  this  discussion. 
In  the  intervening  debate,  many  things  had 
been  said  to  whi^  he  could  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply.  But  in  view  of  the  public  in- 
terests, us  well  as  with  a  becoming  regard  to 
the  patience  of  the  Senate,  he  would  not  longer 
protract  the  discussion,  by  a  speech  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  reopening  it  altogether. 
He  should  waive  any  right  that  he  might  have 
to  reply  to  arguments  urged  against  those  pre- 
sented by  him,  or  to  observations  which  nad 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  di- 
rected more  against  him  personally  than  the  po- 
sitions which  he  had  assumed.  He  should  there- 
fore fulfil  the  promise  made  by  him  to  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago,  by  now  moving  to  lay  upon 
the  table  the  resolution  reported  from  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  aocom* 
panying  proposition  of  amendment,  with  the 
view  of  now  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  sent  to  the  body  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  entitled  "  A  joint  resolution 
of  notice  to  Great  Britain,  to  annul  and  abro- 
gate the  convention,'^  and  so  forth.  This  mo- 
tion he  made,  not  because  he  preferred  the 
House  resolution  to  that  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  very 
fact  of  having  acquiesced  in  that  resolution,  and 
reported  it,  was  a  declaration  of  his  own  pref- 
erence for  it,  as  reported,  and  also  of  the  pref- 
erence of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  But  he  should,  nevertheless, 
make  the  motion  to  take  up  the  House  resolu- 
tion first,  because  upon  uiat  resolution  the 
Senate  was  obliged  to  act;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause, although  uie  latter  clause  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  objectionable  to  him,  he  was  willing 
to  vote  for  it  as  it  stood,  in  deference  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  had  sent  it  there 
by  so  large  and  overwhelming  a  vote ;  and  still 
farther,  l^cause  the  adoption  of  that  resolution 
as  it  stood,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  matter, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  followed  by  the 
sanction  and  signature  of  the  President ;  where- 
as, if  amended,  and  reported  back,  or  if  they 
passed  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  whole  mafter  would  be 
again  sent  to  the  House,  and  the  question  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  delay  from  a  renewal  of 
the  discussion  there,  probably  resulting  in  a 
confiict  between  the  two  Houses  themselves  as 
to  the  form  of  the  notice.  These,  then,  were 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  offer  the 
motion  which  he  now  made. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Allen  then  moved  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  conrideration  of  the  House  reso- 
lution. 

Which  having  been  agreed  to. 

The  House  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 
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**  Renolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Presicfent  of  the  United  States 
cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  GoTemment  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning the  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  of  the  6th 
of  August,  1827,  signed  at  London,  shall  be  an- 
nulled and  abrogated  twelve  months  after  giving 
said  notice. 

"  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  nothing 
herein  contained  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
right  and  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  to  renew  or  pursue  nego- 
tiations for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  Oregon  territory.'* 

Mr.  B.  Johnson  then  said  he  ro^  to  propose 
two  ameDdments  to  the  resolation.  The  first 
was  as  follows : 

'*  That  by  the  conrention  concluded  the  twentieth 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  afterwards 
indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force  by 
another  convention  of  the  same  parties,  concluded 
the  sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  it 
was  agreed  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed 
by  either  party  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  now 
commonly  called  the  Oregon  territory,  should, 
together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and 
the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be 
*  free  and  open  *  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  sub- 
jects, of  the  two  powers,  but  without  prejudice  to 
any  claim  which  either  of  the  parties  might  have 
to  any  part  of  said  country ;  and  with  this  further 
provision,  in  the  second  article  of  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  that  either  party  might  abrogate  and 
annul  said  convention,  on  giving  due  notice  of 
twelve  months  to  the  other  contracting  party, — that 
it  has  now  become  desirable  that  the  respective 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should 
be  definitely  settled ;  and  that  said  territory  may 
MO  longer  than  need  be  remain  subject  to  the  evU 
consequences  of  the  divided  allegiance  of  its  Amer- 
ican and  British  population,  and  of  the  confusion 
and  conflict  of  national  jurisdictions,  dangerous  to 
the  cherished  peace  and  good  understanding  of  the 
two  countries.  And,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the 
sixth  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  in 
the  mode  prescribed  in  its  second  article,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  both  countries 
may  be  the  more  earnestly  and  immediately  direct- 
ed to  renewed  efforts  for  the  amicable  settlement 
of  all  their  differences  and  disputes  in  respect  to 
said  territory." 

.  It  would  be  perc5eived  (Mr.  J.  said)  that  what 
he  had  read  was  precisely  thepreamble  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  E^ntucky,  (Mr. 
OsiTTENDEN,)  ou  the  14th  of  January,  with  the 
slight  alteration  of  inserting  the  word  "  ami- 
cable "  before  the  word  "  settlement."  And  if 
that  preamble  was  adopted,  his  purpose  was  to 


move  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  seoond  res- 
olution adopted  t)y  the  House,  and  substitute 
for  it  the  following : 

'*  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Preddent 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized, at  his  discretion,  to  give  to  the  British  Goveni- 
ment  the  notice  required  by  its  said  second  article 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the 
6th  August,  1827.'* 

This,  also,  was  identical  with  that  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentuckj,  only  that  the 
whole  of  the  proviso  is  struck  out. 

A  brief  conversation  on  a  point  of  order,  in 
which  Messrs.  Allen,  Oalhoun,  Sevieb,  and 
Manodm,  took  part 

Mr.  Allen  rose  and  said  he  had  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  to  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Johkbok,) 
the  terms  of  which  he  had  extracted  from  the 
President's  Message,  and  pointing  directly  to 
the  necessity  of  the  resolution  itself  His 
amendment  was  as  follows : 

After  <'has"in  the  2lBt  line,  insert,  '*  become 
the  duty  of  (congress  to  consider  what  measures  it 
may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  now  inhabiting,  or 
who  may  hereafter  inhabit  Oregon,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  just  title  to  that  territory." 

He  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  amend* 
ment. 

Mr.  Fennybaokbb  then  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  explanation  of  the  vote  which  he 
was  about  to  give.  His  position,  and  the  sur- 
rounding exoitement  from  the  general  impa- 
tience for  the  question,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  catch  the  language  of  his  remarks.  Their 
purport  was  to  show  his  conviction  that  if  the 
notice  was  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  he  would  feel  himself  enabled  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  on 
the  principle  of  a  compromise  on  the  parallel 
of  49^,  ana  that  he  had  not,  in  any  of  his  pnb- 
lie  communications,  placed  himself  in  a  position 
which  disabled  him  from  taking  this  coarse. 
When  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Colquitt  was  in- 
troduced, he  (Mr.  P.)  was  disposed  to  vote  for 
it,  because  it  seemed  to  be  coincident  with 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  views  of  the  Prea- 
dent,  which  would  be  strengthened  by  sadi  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  Bat 
seven  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  debates  cm 
this  floor  had  produced  such  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  public  mind,  that  he  was  satisfied  pnblio 
opinion  had  suflBciently  expressed  itself  in  favor 
of  that  compromise,  without  any  specific  ex- 
pression from  the  Senate.  He  would  now, 
therefore,  vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  c&me 
from  the  House  of  Representatives :  be  migbi 
have  suggested  a  slignt  amendment,  bat  be 
would  not  now  press  it  on  the  Senate. 

When  the  honorable  Senator  resumed  htf 
seat,  there  were  loud  cries  of   ''question, 
**  Question." 

The  question  then  occurring  on  the  amend- 
ment offiored  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  yeas  and  nayi 
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were  called  for,  ordered,  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

YxAS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Brieht,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Chalmers,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan, 
Jenness,  Kiles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
and  Westcott>-22. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, T.  Clayton,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Oreene,  Haywood, 
Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Pennybacker, 
Phelps,  Rusk,  Simmons,  Speight,  Upham,  Webster, 
and  Woodbridge— 82. 

8o  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was  pnt,  and,  on  a 
division,  was  carried. 

Mr.  SsYiBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  call  being  seconded,  they  were  ordered, 
when 

Mr.  Dickinson  inquired  if  the  proviso  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  as  originidly  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  been  stricken 
out? 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  that  it  had. 

Mr.  Bbbbsb  objected  to  the  words  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  amendment,  "  at  his  discretion," 
and  mov^  as  an  amendment  that  they  be 
struck  out. 

Mr.  Bbbbikn  remarked,  that  even  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pre- 
vailed, Uie  purport  of  the  resolution  would  not 
be  chang^. 

Mr.  Brebse  said  he  intended,  if  his  amend- 
ment succeeded,  to  follow  it  up  by  another, 
inserting,  '^authorized  and  directed  to  give  the 
British  Government  the  notice,"  &c 

Cries  of  *'  question." 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Bbbkss  was  then  put  and 
neMtived. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered,  on 
the  call  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Jenness,  Niles, 
Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Ssmple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  and 
Tumey — ^22. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Cklhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Chiytoo,  John  M.  Clay- 
ton, Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Greene,  Haywood,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mc- 
Duffie, Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps, 
Kmmons,  Speight,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 82. 

8o  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  was  then  tSkea.  on  the  original 
amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for 
and  ordered,  it  was  decided  as  follows : 

Ykas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 


Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Hay- 
wood, Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Upham,  Webster,  Westcott,  and  Woodbridge — 80. 
Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Chalmers,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Jenness,  Niles,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Sem- 
ple, Sevier,  Sturgeon,  and  Turney^-24. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  re- 
ported to  the  Senate ;  and  the  question  being 
on  concurring  in  its  adoption — 

The  question  was  called  on  engrossing  the 
resolution  and  ordering  it  to  a  third  read- 
ing. 

It  was  put  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  called  for  and 
ordered. 

Mr.  Chalmebs  asked  the  effect  of  the  vote.  • 

Mr.  Sevibb  replied  that  it  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  final  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Chal- 
mers, J.  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Oreene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Hunting- 
ton, Jarnagin,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of 
Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  'Phelps,  Rusk, 
Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, and  Woodbridge-— 40. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese,  Bright, 
Cass,  Thomas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and  West- 
cott— 14. 

8o  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  without  a  division* 
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FsroAT,  April  17. 

Oreg<m, 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  .by 
the  hands  of  A.  Dickins,  Esq.,  Secretary,  in- 
forming the  House  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  joint  resolution  of  notice  to  Great  Britain 
to  annul  and  abrogate  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  6th 
day  of  August,  1827,  relative  to  the  country  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  w'estward  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  commonly  called  Oregon, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  was  asked. 


Satubdat,  April  18. 

The  Notice. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Botd,  the  House  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  message  received 
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from  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  notice. 

The  resolntions,  as  they  passed  this  Honse, 
and  as  sent  to  the  Senate,  were  in  the  following 
form: 

Eetolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou$€  of  RemresenU 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  tn  Con^ 
grees  assembled,  That  the  PresideDt  of  the  United 
States  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  conventiou  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cerning the  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  of  the  6th 
of  August,  1827,  signed  at  London,  shall  be  an- 
nulled and  abrogated  twelve  months  after  giving 
said  notice. 

2.  And  be  it  further  resolved^  That  nothing  herein 
contained  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the  right  and 
discretion  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  to  renew  or  pursue  negotiations  for 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  Oregon  territory. 

The  Senate  had  stricken  ont  all  of  the  said 
resolutions,  and  had  substituted  the  following : 

"  Resolved,  <te.^  That  by  the  convention  conclud- 
ed the  twentieth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighteen,  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand,  for  the  period  of  ten  years, 
and  afterwards  indefinitely  extended  and  continued 
in  force  by  another  convention  of  the  same  parties, 
concluded  the  sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  it  was  agreed  that  any  country  that  nyiy  be 
claimed  by  either  party  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, now  commonly  called  the  Oregon  territory, 
should,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks, 
and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same, 
be  'free  and  open'  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  two  powers,  but  without  prejudice 
to  any  claim  which  either  of  the  parties  might  have 
to  any  part  of  said  country ;  and  with  this  further 
provision  in  the  second  article  of  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  that  either  party  might  abrogate  and 
annul  said  convention,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve 
months  to  the  other  contracting  party, — that  it  has 
now  become  desirable  that  the  respective  claims  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  be  de- 
finitely settled;  and  that  said  territory  may  no 
longer  than  need  be  remain  subject  to  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  divided  allegiance  of  its  Amer- 
ican and  British  population,  and  of  the  con- 
fusion and  conflict  of  national  jurisdiction,  dan- 
gerous to  thechenshed  peace  and  good  understand- 
ing of  the  two  countries.  And,  therefore,  that 
steps  be  taken  for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  con- 
vention of  the  sixth  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  its  second 
article,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
of  both  countries  may  be  the  more  earnestly  and 
immediately  directed  to  renewed  e£forts  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  all  their  differences  and  dis- 
putes in  respect  to  said  territory. 

**  And  be  tt  further  resolved,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized, at  his  discretion,  to  give  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  notice  required  by  its  said  second 


article  for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  coDveatioo 
of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven." 

And  the  question  now  was,  "  Will  the  House 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
said  resolutions  ? " 

Mr.  Owen  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  bj  substituting  for  the  foUowiag 
words,  to  wit : 

"  Earnestly  and  immediately  directed  to  renewed 
efforts  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  all  their  diiler^ 
ences  and  disputes  in  respect  to  said  territory," 

The  following  words : 

"  Be  the  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  import* 
ance  of  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  their  difierenccs 
and  disputes  in  respect  to  said  territory.** 

And  also  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  second 
section  of  the  resolutions,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*'And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Presdeat 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  give  to  the  British  Government  the  notice  re- 
quired by  its  said  second  article  for  the  abrogafion 
of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  18:27.* 

And  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Owsn  demanded 
the  previous  q[uestion. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded,  and  the  main  question  was  ordered 
to  be  now  taken. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Owxn  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  question  now  being  on  concurring  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  as  thus  amended— 

Mr.  Baylt  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  StepJies 
Adams,  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Bell,  ben- 
ton.  Biggs,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Blaneb- 
ard,    Bowlin,    Boyd,    Brockenbrough,  Brodbead, 
Milton   Brown,   William    G.  Brown,   William  W. 
Campbell,  John  H.   Campbell,  Carroll,  Cathcart, 
Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Cocke,   Crozier,  CuUom,    Cummins,   CunniDgham, 
Daniel,  Dargan,  Jefferson  Davis,  De  Mott,  IHDiog- 
ham,  Dixon,  Dobbin,  Douglas,  DnnUp,  Edsall,  £rd> 
man,  John  H.  Ewing,  Ficknn,  Foster,  Fries,  Garrao, 
Gentry,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Gordon,  Graham,  Grider, 
Grover,   Hamlin,  Haralson,    Harmanson,  Harper, 
Henley,  Billiard,  Hoge,  Ellas  B.  Holmes,  Hopjuoa, 
Hough,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Washington  Hnnt, 
James  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Jenkins,  Jamei 
H.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnsoo, 
George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kennedr,  Uv- 
rence.  La  Sere,  Lewis,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclaj, 
McClelland,  McClemand,  McCrate,  Joseph  J.  Mc^ 
Dowell,  James  McDowell,  McHeury,  McKay,  Jobs 
P.  Martin,  Barkley  Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Noni^ 
Owen,  Parrish,  Pavne,  Perrill,  Pettit,  Phelps,  Pol- 
lock, Price,  Ratbbun,  Reid,  Relfe,  Bitter,  Bobeitt, 
Julius   Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Sawtelle,  Savyer, 
Soammon,   Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Leonard 
H.  Sims,  Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Thos.  Smitb, 
Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  St. 
John,  Strohm,  Strong,  Sykes,  Thomaason,  James 
Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbatta, 
Tilden,  Tredway,  Trumbo,  Wentwortb,  Wheatoo, 
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White,  Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Wood,  Woodruff, 
and  TcU— 144. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Arnold,  Bayly,  Bedinger, 
Bart,  John  G.  Chapman,  Augustas  A.  Chapman, 
Collamer,  Cranston,  Garrett  Davis,  Dockery,  Drom- 

role,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Faran,  Foot,  Grinnell,  Isaac 
Holmes,  Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Hudson,  Hunter, 
Joseph  R.  Ineersoll,  Thos.  B.  King,  Long,  Mc- 
Gaughey,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Niven,  Tendleton, 
John  A.  Rockwell,  Seddon,  Simpson,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Stephens,  Thibodeaux,  Vinton,  Winthrop, 
Woodward,  Wright,  and  Yancey— 40. 

8o  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  as  amended 
bj  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Owsar,  were  con- 
curred in. 

IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  April  20. 
The  Joint  Beiolution  of  ''Notice:' 

The  amendment  to  the  joint  resolation  of 
"  notice,"  as  reported  from  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  was  then  taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Allen  then  moved  that  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  Manoum  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on  Mr. 
Allbn^s  motion  to  concur,  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,*  Houston,  Jenness,  Niles, 
Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  and  Tumey — 
21. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Huntington, 
Jamagin,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana, Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Pearce,  Phelps,  Speight,  Upham,  Webster,  West- 
GOtt,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee — 29. 

So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment was  lost. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  April  20. 
The  Notice. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  bj 
A.  Dickins,  Esq.,  Secretary,  informing  the 
House  that  the  Senate  had  disagreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  of  the  House, 
entitled  *•'  Joint  resolution  of  notice  to  Great 
Britain  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^ 
of  August  6th,  1827,  relative  to  the  country  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  westward  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  commonly  called  Oregon.'^ 

Mr.  OwBir  moved  that  the  House  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  said  message  from  the 
Senate. 

Which  motion  having  been  agreed  to— 

The  message  was  taken  up. 

The  Speaker  said : 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  sentle- 
Vou  XV.— 31 


man  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Gentry  :)  *^  Will  the 
House  recede  from  its  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  ?  '^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  thereon  were  ordered, 
and,  after  some  conversation  on  the  effect  of 
the  vote  on  subsequent  proceedings,  were  talcen, 
and  resulted  as  follows :  yeas  86,  nays  96. 

So  the  House  decided  that  it  would  not  re- 
cede from  its  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate. 

Whereupon  the  question  recurred  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberts,  to  wit : 

"  Will  this  House  irmet  on  its  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ?  *' 

And  the  main  question,  "  Will  this  House  ir^ 
si$t  on  its  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  ? ''  was  then  taken,  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  yeas  101,  nays  82. 


IN  BEKATE. 

Tns8DAY,  April  21. 

The  following  message  was  received  ftrom  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

Mr.  President  :  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives indst  on  their  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  of 
notice  to  Great  Britain  to  annul  and  abrogate 
the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  rela- 
tive to  the  country  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 
They  ask  a  conference  on  the  disajgreeinff  votes 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  have  appointed  Mr.  0. 
J.  Inqerboll,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Hiluard, 
managers  to  conduct  the  said  conference  on 
their  part. 

Mr.  AixEN  rose  and  moved  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  take  up  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  to  recede  was  lost. 

Mr.  Hatwood  then  moved  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  of 
conference. 

Messrs.  Bbrrden,  Oorwin,  and  Hatwood, 
were  declared  to  be  elected,  and  the  President 
announced  that  they  constituted  the  committee 
of  conference  with  that  of  the  other  House. 


Wednesday,  April  22. 

The  Independent  Treamiry  BilL 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said  :  Mr. 'President^ 
I  daily  receive  so  many  letters  making  inquiriee 
touching  the  probable  progress  of  one  of  the 
measures  now  before  the  Senate,  that  I  desire 
to  ask,  very  respectfully,  a  question  or  two  of 
the  committee  who  have  charge  of  it.  I  refer, 
sir,  to  the  subject  of  the  Independent  Treasury 
bUl,  sometimes  called  the  sub-treasury  bill  I 
am  no  panic-maker.  I  desire  to  prevent  panics, 
to  allay  apprehensions.  The  country  in  general 
is  prosperous,  and  I  desire,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  prevent  agitation  and  disturbance  in  its  finan^ 
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oial  affairs.  I  will  therefore  address  myself  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  beg  him  most  respectfully  (hoping  that  he 
will  not  find  an  answer  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  public  duty)  to  say  how  soon  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  committee  will  report  on  that 
important  measure;  whether  the  committee 
has  so  far  advanced  in  the  cosideration  of  the 
bill  that  he  is  now  able  to  say  whether  they 
will  report  the  bill  with  or  without  amendment, 
and  if  with  amendments,  if  he  can  now  inti- 
mate what  those  amendments  are?  This  in- 
formation must  necessarily  be  exceedingly  use- 
ful to  the  public.  And  I  will  also  ask  if  he 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  state  at  what  period 
the  subject  will  come  up  for  consideration? 
This  last  question  is  not  unimportant  in  itself, 
but  to  me  it  is  especially  important,  because  I 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  be  absent  for  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  Lewis  said :  I  am  bappy,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, so  far  as  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  had  the  subject  under  consideration.  I 
cannot,  however,  say  at  what  time  the  sub- 
treasury  bill  will  be  reported  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  have  determined  to  give 
precedence,  in  the  action  of  the  Senate,  to  a 
bill  reported  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dix)  for  establishing  a  ware- 
housing system.  This  bill  has  been  urged  on 
the  committee  by  commercial  men  as  a  remedial 
measure,  in  its  tendency  strongly  calculated  to 
relieve  any  pressure  which  might  otherwise 
result  from  a  precipitate  or  sudden  introduction 
of  the  specie  clauses  of  the  sub-treasury.  In 
addition  to  the  warehousing  bill,  the  committee 
propose  to  precede  action  on  tJie  sub-treasury 
oy  bills  to  establish  branch  mints  at  Charleston 
and  New  York — measures  which  have  also 
been  urged,  from  respectable  conmiercial  sources, 
as  in  their  tendency  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  specie  payments  into  the  treas- 
ury. So  far  as  any  or  all  of  these  measures  are 
calculated  to  allay  apprehension  in  the  public 
mind,  they  will  receive  the  cordial  support  of 
the  committee. 

It  is  certain,  sir,  that,  from  the  very  reason 
we  have  not  now  a  sub-treasury  in  operation, 
large  amounts  (^public  money  have  accumulated 
in  deposit  in  the  banks.  This  amount — not  less 
than  eleven  or  twelve  millions — has  become  the 
hasis  of  a  much  larger  paper  circulation,  while 
reception  of  paper  money  in  the  dues  of  the 
Government  na!s,  in  addition  to  other  causes, 
considerably  expanded  the  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  this  country,  so  much  so  as  to  create  an 
adverse  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  monetary  condition  of  Eng- 
land is  far  from  being  settled  and  easy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee, 
while  a  majority  of  them  are  in  every  way 
favorable  to  what  they  believe  the  only  con- 
stitutional mode  of  collecting,  depositing,  and 
disbursing  what  they  believe  to  be  the  only 


currency  known  to  the  constitution,  are  most 
anxious  that  this  change  shall  be  effected  in  a 
manner  to  produce  as  httle  pressure  as  possible 
on  the  conmiercial  community.  To  prepare  for 
this  result,  and  to  avoid  any  couflequences  fitmi 
the  too  sudden  introduction  of  the  sub-treasorj, 
we  have,  after  full  deliberation,  teiih  entin 
unanimity^  determined  that  the  specie  danse 
shall  in  no  event  be  reported  to  go  into  effect 
sooner  than  the  first  of  January  next 

So  far  as  this  course,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  calculated  to  allay  apprehension,  I 
am  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  the  honor- 
able gentleman  the  information  he  adcs. 


Oregon  Notice. 

Thttbsdat,  April  23. 

Mr.  BsBsnEN,  from  the  Committee  of  Coo- 
ferenoe  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  notice  to  Great  Britain  for  tenninating 
the  treaty  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  reported  as  foUows : 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  ptrt  of  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  vote  of  the  two  Hooaei 
on  the  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepreseot- 
atives,  entitled  *^  Joint  resolution  of  notice  to  Greit 
Britun  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  convention  be* 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statesof  the  6th 
Aagnst,  1827,  relative  to  the  country  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  westward  of  the  Stonj  Honn- 
taiqs,  commonly  called  Oregon,^*  respectfully  report : 

That  they  have  met  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  after  free  tad 
full  conference  upon  the  subject  of  said  diflagreeing 
votes,  the  joint  conferees  have  unanimously  agreed 
to  recommend,  and  do  recommend,  .to.  the  respect- 
ive Houses,  as  follows : 

That  the  first  section  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  origmal  resolution  of  the  Honee  be 
so  amended  as  to  be,  in  form,  a  preamble  to  the 
second  section  of  the  said  amendment 

And,  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepntentr 
atives  respectively  recede  from  their  disagreemcDts 
to  the  amendment  and  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  original  resolution  of  the  Honae,  aod 
mutually  agree  to  substitute  therefor  the  followiog 
joint  resolution : 

Joint  Resolution  concerning  the  Oregon  tenitoiy. 

**  Whereas,  by  the  convention  concluded  the  20th 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  b^ 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  IreUod, 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  afterwards  indei* 
oitely  extended  and  continued  in  force,  by  another 
convention  of  the  same  parties,  concluded  the  sixth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tfaoasaod 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  it  was  agreed  that 
any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  now  commonly  called 
the  Oregon  territory,  should,  together  with  its  ha^ 
bors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  aD 
rivers  within  the  same,  be  'free  and  open  to  the 
vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  poverR, 
but  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  which  either  of 
the  parties  might  have  to  any  part  of  said  country; 
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and  with  thiB  farther  proyision,  in  the  eecond 
article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  that  either 
party  might  abrogate  and  annul  said  convention, 
on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  party : 

**  And  whereas  it  has  now  become  desirable  that 
the  respective  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  definitely  settled,  and  that  said 
territory  may  no  longer  than  need  be  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  divided  al- 
legiance of  its  American  and  British  population,  and 
of  the  confusion  and  conflict  of  national  jurisdic- 
tions, dangerous  io  the  cherished  peace  and  good 
understanding  of  the  two  countries : 

'*  With  a  view  therefore^  that  steps  be  taken  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  in 
the  mode  prescribed  in  its  second  article,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  both  countries 
may  be  the  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  adoption 
of  all  proper  measures  for  a  speedy  and  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences  and  disputes  in  regard 
to  the  said  territory — 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Represent- 
cUives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to 
g^ve  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  notice 
required  by  the  second  article  of  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and . 
twenty-seven,  for  the  abrogation  of  the  same.** 

JOHN  MACPHERSON  BEBRIEN, 
THOMAS  CORWIN, 
WM.  H.  HAYWOOD,  Jr., 

Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
0.  J.  INGERSOLL, 
ROBERT  DALE  OWEN, 
HENRY  W.  BILLIARD, 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  having  been  read,  Mr.  Bbbrien 
sabmitted  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference,  and  that  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
amended  accordingly. 

On  the  qnestion  of  oononrrmg  in  the  report, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and,  being 
taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bag- 
by,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Cameron, 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Cor- 
win,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dix,  Evaus,  Greene,  Hay- 
wood, Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Penny- 
backer,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Turney,  Upbam,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  Yulee — 42. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese,  Bright, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Jenness,  Semple,  West- 
cott — 10. 


H0TJ8E  OV  BEPRE8BNTATIVES. 

Tbubsdat,  April  23. 

The  Notice. 

A  message  was  received  ft'om  the  Senate,  by 
the  hands  of  A.  Diddns,  Esq.,  informing  the 


House  that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  report 
of  the  Oommittee  on  Conference  (made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  said  committee  on  their  part)  npon 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  notioe  to 
Great  Britain  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  con- 
vention of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  relative  to 
the  country  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  commonly 
called  Oregon. 

By  general  consent, 

Mr.  0.  J.  Inobbsoll,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  made  the  report,  which 
he  read  himself  at  the  Olerk^s  table : 

Mr.  1.  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference,  and  that  the  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
amended  ac-cordingly. 

Mr.  MoOlebnand  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting ;  and  leave  being  given,  he  said  : 

Mr.  Speareb  :  I  find  myself  in  some  diffi- 
culty. If  I  vote  to  concur,  it  will  be  contrary 
to  my  inclination  and  judgment — ^if  I  vote  to 
non-concur,  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  opposed 
to  "  notice  "  in  any  form,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
This  is  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  br 
the  report  of  the  "  committee  of  conference." 
I  wish  it  was  otherwise.  The  report  presents 
several  difficulties.  It  conflicts  with  propriety 
and  sound  policy.  The  President,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Congress,  informed 
us,  in  his  Annual  Message,  that  he  offered  to 
compromise  the  Oregon  controversy  upou  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  dividing  line 
between  the  American  and  British  possessions 
upon  the  north-west  coast.  This  offer,  he  said 
was  made  under  the  moral  constraint  of  the 
acts  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  rejected ;  and 
he  then,  in  accordance  with  his  own  inclina- 
tion and  judgment,  affirmed  our  title  to  the 
whole  territory  in  dispute  by  irrefragable  facts 
and  arguments.  This  was  the  final  and  volun- 
tary position  assumed  by  the  President  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  sup- 
port of  thi»  position,  a  resolution  of  notice  was 
introduced  into  this  body,  and  after  full  debate, 
was  triumphantly  passed  by  it.  The  resolution 
contained  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  clause. 
It  operated  per  se  to  abrogate  the  convention, 
and  it  disclaimed  the  intention  and  the  propriety 
of  legislative  interference  with  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power.  It  went  to  the  Senate,  §nd  there 
it  was  amended — and  how  ?  By  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  for  it.  By  substituting  a  vir- 
tual instruction  upon  the  President  to  re-offer 
the  49th  parallel ;  and,  if  necessary  to  prevent 
war,  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River;  and 
a  discretionary  power  to  give  or  withhold  the 
notice.  Thus  amended,  it  came  to  the  House, 
and  the  House,  no  doubt  upon  the  ground  stated, 
rejected  it.  The  exceptionable  words  were 
these— that  it  directed  ^^ renewed  efforts'*^  of 
compromise  to  be  made,  and  authorized  the 
President,  "  at  his  discretion,"  to  give  the  no- 
tice. 
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A  committee  of  conference  was  appointed, 
and  this  committee  has  reported — ^what  ?  The 
restoration  of  the  House  resolution?  No.  The 
Benate  amendment?  Yes;  in  snhstance  and 
almost  in  identical  words.  "Measures"  of 
compromise  are  substituted  for  "efforts"  of 
compromise,  and  the  notice  is  left,  as  before, 
at  the  "discretion"  of  the  President.  How 
then,  sir,  can  I,  who  am  unwilling  to  yield  an 
inch  of  the  Oregon  territory — ^who  voted  to  re- 
ject the  Senate  amendment — who  voted  against 
this  "  committee  of  conference  " — ^anxious  as  I 
am  for  notice — how,  I  say,  can  I  consistently 
vote  for  concurring  in  the  report  ? 

The  report  is  more  objectionable  than  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  latter  only  instructed 
the  President  to  renew  efforts  left  off— efforts 
to  compromise  upon  the  49th  parallel.  The 
former  instructs  him  to  "  adopt  measures  " — 
any  measures  of  amicable  compromise,  whether 
upon  the  49th  parallel,  or  south  of  that  line. 
If  the  Senate  were  willing  to  concede  substance, 
why  did  they  not  conc^e  more  than  a  mere 
word?  Why  did  they  insist  upon  equivalent 
terms? 

Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  report,  because  it  is 
deceptive;  because  it,  in  effect,  instructs  the 
President  to  avert  war  by  any  sacrifice  of  terri- 
tory or  territorial  right ;  because,  having  made 
the  last  offer  of  compromise,  we  cannot  now 
renew  the  offer  consistently  with  our  own  dig- 
nity and  self-respect ;  because  it  is  incumbent 
on  Great  Britain  to  make  the  next  offer ;  and 
because,  too,  we  have  no  right  to  direct  the 
President,  or  the  treaty-maJcing  power,  how 
they  shall  compromise.  We  may  abrogate  the 
treaty^  but  we  cannot  control  the  action  of  the 
treaty-making  power.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
reporti  you  place  the  President  in  the  dilemma 
of  disregarding  the  instructions  of  Congress  to 
compromise  by  concession,  or  of  violating  his 
plighted  faith  to  the  people  to  maintain  the 
whole.  By  seeking  to  throw  upon  him  the 
responsibility  of  giving  or  withholding  the  no- 
tice, you  degrade  a  great  national  question  to 
a  miserable  party  leveL  Who  is  .there  here 
who  would  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
doing  his  duty?  Who  would  not  covet  the 
glory  of  sharing  such  a  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Speller,  I  will  take  the  hazard  of  being 
misunderstood  and,  will  vote  my  convictions  of 
duty.    I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  main  question  was  then  taken,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  John  Quincj  Adams,  Stephen 
Adams,  Aruold,  Ashmun,  Atkinson,  Barringer, 
Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bell,  Biggs,  James  A.  Black, 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  Broadhead,  Milton 
Brown,  Buffington,  Burt,  W.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H. 
Campbell,  Carroll,  J.  6.  Chapman,  A.  A.  Chapman, 
B.  Chapman,  Chase,  CUirke,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Col- 
lin, Constable,  Cranston,  Crozier,  CuUom,  Daniel, 
Dargan,  Garrett  Davis,  Jefferson  Davis,  Delano,  Dil- 
lingham, Dixon,  Dobbin,  Dockery,  Dunlap,  Erdman, 
John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewiog,  Foot,  Foster, 
Garvin,  Gentry,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Graham,  Grider, 
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Grinnell,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Hampton,  Haralson, 
Harper,  Herrick,  Billiard,  E.  B.  HoUnes,  L  £. 
Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hungerford,  Washiug- 
ton  Hunt,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Joseph  K. 
IngersoU,  Joseph  Johnson,  Geoi^e  W.  Jones,  Sen- 
born  Jones,  D.  F.  King,  T.  B.Eing,  Lawrence,Leake, 
Lewis,  Levin,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McConnell, 
McCrate,  James  McDowell,  McGausbey,  IfcHenry, 
McDvaine,  McKay,  Marsh,  John  P.  Martin,  Barklej 
Martin,  Miller,  Morse,  Moseley,  Owen,  Payne,  Pen- 
dleton, Phelps,  Pollock,  Price,  Bitter,  Roberta, 
Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk, 
Sawtelle,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Seddon,  Severance, 
Simpson,  Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  0.  B.  Smith, 
Stanton,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strohm,  Strong,  Sykee, 
Tbomasson,  B.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Til- 
den,  Trnmbo,  Yance,  Vinton,  White,  WiTliamw, 
Wood,  Woodruff,  Woodward,  Wright,  Yancey,  Tell, 
and  Yost — 142. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  WHliam  G.  Brown, 
Cathcart,  Chipman,  Cobb,  Cummins,  Cunning- 
ham, De  Mott,  DougUis,  Faran,  Ficklin,  FrieSi 
Gordon,  Harmanson,  Henley,  Hoge,  George  8L 
Houston,  James  B.  Hunt,  James  H.  Johnson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Leibiy 
McClelland,  McClemand,  Morris,  Moulton,  Noma, 
Parrish,  Perrill,  Pettit,  Rathbun,  Reid,  R^le, 
Sawyer,  Scammon,  Leonard  H.  Sims,  Thomas  Smitliy 
Robert  Smith,  Starkweather,  St.  John,  Thonnmn, 
Tibbatts,  Wentworth,  Wheaton,  and  Wick — 46. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  the  re])ort  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference,  and  the  joint  resola- 
tion  of  the  House  was  amended  accordingly. 


nr  BENATB. 

MoKDAT,  May  11. 

Preeidenfs  Message — Mexieo. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  Presideiit 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Walker  his  PriTate 
Secretary,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  as  follows : 

Jh  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  : 

The  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Mexico  renders  it  proper  that  I 
should  bring  the  subject  to  the  eonsideration  ef  Con- 
gress. In  my  Message  at  the  commeDcement  of 
your  present  session,  the  state  of  these  relatioD^ 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in  March, 
1845,  and  the  long-continued  and  unredressed 
wrongs  and  injuries  committed  by  the  Mexican 
Government  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
their  persons  and  property,  were  briefly  set  forth. 

As  the  facts  and  opinions  which  were  then  laid 
before  you  were  carefully  considered,  I  cannot  bet- 
ter express  my  present  convictioos  of  the  conditioa 
of  affairs  up  to  that  time,  than  by  referring  you  to 
that  commuDication. 

The  strong  desire  to  establish  peace  with  MexioQ, 
on  liberal  and  honorable  terms,  and  the  readinesi 
of  this  Government  to  regulate  and  adjust  ov 
boundary,  and  other  causes  of  difference  with  that 
power,  on  such  fair  and  equitable  principles  as 
would  lead  to  permanent  relations  of  the  mo«t 
friendly  nature,  induced  me  in  September  last  to 
seek  the  reopeniug  of  diplomatic  rations  between 
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the  two  countries.  Every  measure  adopted  on  our 
part  had  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of  these  de- 
sired results.  In  communicating  to  Congress  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  injuries  which  we  had 
suffered  from  Mexico,  and  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  every  expression  that  could  tend  to  inflame 
the  people  of  Mexico,  or  defeat  or  delay  a  pacific  re- 
sult, was  carefully  avoided.  An  Envoy  of  the 
United  States  repaired  to  Mexico  with  fuU  powers 
to  adjust  every  existing  difference.  But  though 
present  on  the  Mexican  soil,  by  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments,  invested  with  full  powers, 
and  bearing  evidence  of  the  most  friendly  disposi- 
tions, his  mission  has  been  unavailing.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  not  only  refused  to  receive  him, 
or  listen  to  his  propositions,  but  after  a  long-con- 
tinued series  of  menaces,  have  at  last  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens 
on  our  own  soiL 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state  more  in  detail 
the  origin,  progress,  and  failure  of  that  mission. 
In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  given  in  Septem- 
ber last,  an  inquiry  was  made,  on  the  ISth  of  Oc- 
tober, in  1845,  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  through 
our  consul  in  Mexico,  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  the  Mexican  Government  *'  would 
receive  an  envoy  from  the  United  States  intrusted 
with  full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Governments;^'  with  the 
assurance  that  "  should  the  answer  be  in  the  affirm- 
ative, such  an  envoy  would  be  immediately  de- 
spatched to  Mexico.^'  The  Mexican  Minister,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to 
.this  inquiry,  requesting,  at  the  same  time  that  our 
naval  force  at  Vera  Cruz  might  be  withdrawn,  lest 
,its  continued  presence  might  assume  the  appearance 
of  menace  and  coercion  pending  the  negotiations. 
This  force  was  immediately  withdrawn.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  1846,  Mr.  John  SUdell,  of 
Louisiana,  was  commissioned  by  me  as  Envov  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  and  was  intrusted  with 
full  powers  to  adjust  both  the  questions  of  the 
Texas  boundary  and  of  indemnification  to  our 
citizens.  The  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  our  citizens 
naturally  and  inseparably  blended  itself  with  the 
question  of  boundary.  The  settlement  of  the  one 
question  in  any  correct  view  of  the  subject  involves 
that  of  the  other.  I  could  not,  for  a  moment,  en- 
tertain the  idea  that  the  claims  of  our  much-injured 
and  long-suffering  citizens,  many  of  which  had  ex- 
isted for  more  than  twenty  years,  should  be  post- 
poned, or  separated  from  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question. 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  80th  of 
November,  and  was  courteously  received  by  the 
authorities  of  that  city.  But  the  Government  of 
General  Herrera  was  then  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
revolutionary  party  had  seized  upon  the  Texas 
question  to  effect  or  hasten  its  overthrow.  Its  de- 
termination to  restore  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  receive  our  Minister,  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  was  violent- 
ly assailed,  and  was  made  the  great  theme  of  de- 
nunciation against  it.  The  Government  of  Grcneral 
Herrera,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  receive  our  Minister ;  but  it  yield- 
ed to  the  storm  raised  by  its  eneihies,  and  on  the 
21st  of  December  refused  to  accredit  Mr.  Slidell 
upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.    These  are  so 


fully  and  ably  exposed  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Slidell 
of  the  24th  of  December  last,  to  the  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relations,  herewith  transmitted, 
that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further 
detail  on  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Five  days  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Slidell^s  note. 
General  Herrera  yielded  the  Government  to  Gen- 
eral Paredes  without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  80th 
of  December  resigned  the  Presidency.  This  revo- 
lution was  accomplished  solely  by  the  army,  the 
people  having  taken  little  part  in  the  contest ;  and 
thus  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  military  leader. 

Determined  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  effect 
an  amicable  adjustment  with  Mexico,  I  directed 
Mr.  Slidell  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  General  Paredes,  and  ask  to  be  officially 
received  by  him.  There  would  have  been  less 
ground  for  taking  this  step  had  General  Paredes 
come  into  power  by  a  regular  constitutipnal  suc- 
cession. In  that  event  his  Administration  would 
have  been  considered  but  a  mere  constitutional 
continuance  of  the  Government  of  General  Her- 
rera, and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  receive  our 
Minister  would  have  been  deemed  conclusive,  un- 
less an  intimation  had  been  given  by  General 
Paredes  of  his  desire  to  reverse  the  decision  of  his 
predecessor. 

But  the  Government  of  General  Paredes  owes 
its  existence  to  a  military  revolution,  by  which  the 
subsisting  constitutional  authorities  had  been  sub- 
verted. The  form  of  Government  was  entirely 
changed,  as  well  as  aU  the  high  functionaries  by 
whom  it  was  administered. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Slidell,  in  obe- 
dience to  my  direction,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  under  date 
of  the  Ist  of  March  last,  as  king  to  be  received  by 
that  Government  in  the  diplomatic  character  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  This  Minister,  in 
his  reply,  under  date  of  the  12th  of  March,  reitor- 
ated  the  arguments  of  his  predecessor,  and,  in  terms 
that  may  be  considered  as  giving  just  grounds  of 
offence  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  denied  the  application  of  Mr.  Slidell.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remained  for  our  Envoy  but  to  demand 
his  passports,  and  return  to  bis  own  country. 

Thus  the  Government  of  Mexico,  though  solemnly 
pledged  by  official  acts  in  October  last  to  receive 
and  accredit  an  American  envoy,  vioUted  their 
plighted  faith,  and  refused  the  offer  of  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties.  Not  only  was  the 
offer  rejected,  but  the  indignity  of  its  rejection  was 
enhanced  by  the  manifest  breach  of  faith  in  refusing 
to  admit  the  Envoy,  who  came  because  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  receive  him.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  offer  was  fruitless  from  the  want  of 
opportunity  of  discussing  it :  our  Ehvoy  was  pres- 
ent on  their  own  soil.  Nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to 
a  want  of  sufficient  powers :  our  Envoy  had  full 
powers  to  adjust  every  question  of  difference.  Nor 
was  there  room  for  complaint  that  our  propositions 
for  settlement  were  unreasonable  :  permission  was 
not  even  given  our  Envoy  to  make  any  proposition 
whatever.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  we,  on  our 
part,  would  not  listen  to  any  reasonable  terms  of 
their  suggestion :  the  Mexican  Government  refused 
all  negotiation,  and  have  made  no  proposition  of  any 
kind. 

In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  I  informed  you  that,  upon  the 
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earnest  appeal  both  of  the  CoDgress  and  conven- 
tion of  Texas,  I  bad  ordered^  an  efficient  military 
force  to  take  a  position  *^  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Del  Norte."  This  had  become  necessary  to 
meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican 
forces,  for  which  extensive  military  preparations 
had  been  made.  The  invasion  was  threatened  solely 
because  Texas  has  determined,  in  accordance  with 
a  solemn  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  annex  herself  to  our  Union ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  plainly  our  duty  to  ex- 
tend our  protection  over  her  citizens  and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christl, 
and  remained  there  until  after  I  had  received  such 
information  from  Mexico  as  rendered  it  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  the  Mexican  Government  would 
refuse  to  receive  our  Envoy. 

Meantime  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  onr  Con- 
gress, had  become  an  integral  part  of  our  Union. 
The  Congress  of  Texas  by  its  act  of  December  19th, 
1836,  had  deckred  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the 
boundary  of  that  Republic.  Its  jurisdiction  had 
been  extended  and  exercised  beyond  the  Nueces. 
The  country  between  that  river  and  the  Del  Norte 
had  been  represented  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Convention  of  Texas,  had  thus  taken  part  in  the 
act  of  annexation  itself,  and  is  now  included  within 
one  of  our  Congressional  districts.  Our  own  Con- 
gress had,  moreover,  with  great  unanimity,  by  the 
act  approved  December  Slst,  1845,  recognized  the 
country  beyond  the  Nueces  as  a  part  of  our  territo- 
ry by  including  it  within  our  own  revenue  system ; 
and  a  revenue  officer,  to  reside  within  that  <U8trict, 
!ra»^  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent-of  the  Senate.  It  became,  therefore,  of 
urgent  necessity  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
that  portion  of  our  country.  Accordingly,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  January  last,  instructions  were  issued 
to  the  general  in  command  of  these  troops  to  oc- 
cupy the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte.  This  river — 
which  is  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Texas — is  an  exposed  frontier.  From  this 
quarter  invasion-  was  threatened ;  upon  it  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  judgment  of  high 
military  experience,  arc  the  proper  stations  for  the 
protecting  forces  of  the  Government.  In  addition 
to  this  important  consideration,  several  others  oc- 
curred to  induce  this  movement.  Among  these  are 
facilities  afforded  by  the  ports  at  Brazos  Santiago 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte  for  the  reception 
of  supplies  by  sea,  the  stronger  and  more  healthful 
military  positions,  the  convenience  for  obtaining  a 
ready  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of  provisions, 
water,  fuel,  and  forage,  and  the  advantages  which 
are  afforded  by  the  Del  Norte  in  forwarding  sup- 
plies to  such  posts  as  may  be  established  in  the  in- 
terior and  up^  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del  Norte 
was  made  by  the  Commanding  General,  under 
positive  instructions  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive 
acts  towards  Mexico,  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to 
regard  the  relations  between  that  Republic  and  the 
United  States  as  peaceful,  unless  she  should  declare 
war,  or  commit  acts  of  hostility  indicative  of  a 
state  of  war.  He  was  specially  directed  to  protect 
private,  property  and  respect  personal  rights. 

The  army  moved  from  Corpus  Christl  on  the  11th 
of  March,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  arrived 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte,  opposite  to 
Matamoras,  where  it  encamped  on  a  commanding 
position,  which  has  eance  been  strengthened  by  the 


erection  of  field  works.  A  depdt  has  also  been  e*- 
tablished  at  Point  Isabel,  near  the  Brazos  Santiago, 
thirty  miles  in  rear  of  the  encampment.  The  selec- 
tion of  his  position  was  necessarily  confined  to  the 
judgment  of  the  general  in  command. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoras  assamed  abelfig- 
erent  attitude,  and  on  the  12th  of  AprQ,  Genenl 
Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified  Genenl  Tayknr 
to  break  up  his  camp,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces  River ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  these  demands, 
announced  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide 
the  question.  But  no  open  act  of  hostility  was 
committed  until  the  24th  of  ApriL  On  that  day. 
General  Arista,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  commaod 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  communicated  to  General 
Taylor  that  **  he  considered  hostilities  commenced, 
and  should  prosecute  them.**  A  party  of  dragoons 
of  sixty-three  men  and  officers  were  on  the  same 
day  despatched  from  the  American  camp  up  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Mexican  troops  had  crossed,  or  were  preparing 
to  cross,  the  river,  **  became  engaged  with  a  large 
body  of  these  troops,  and  after  a  short  afiair,  in 
which  some  sixteen  were  killed  and  woanded,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  surrounded  and  compelled  to 
surrender." 

The  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon 
our  citizens  throughout  a  long  period  of  years,  re- 
main unredressed;  and  solemn  treaties,  pledging 
her  public  faith  for  this  redress,  have  been  disre- 
garded. A  Government  either  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  treaties,  fails 
to  perform  one  of  its  plainest  duties. 

Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almoet  an- 
nihilated. It  was  formerly  highly  beneficial  to 
both  nations ;  but  our  merchants  have  been  deter- 
red trom  prosecuting  it,  by  the  system  of  outrage 
and  extortion  which  the  Mexican  authorities  have 
pursued  against  them,  whilst  their  appeals  through 
their  own  Government  for  indemnity  have  been 
made  in  vain.  Our  for^arance  has  gone  to  such 
an  extreme  as  to  be  mistaken  in  its  character,  fiad 
we  acted  with  vigor  in  repelling  the  insults  and  re- 
dressing the  injuries  inflicted  by  Mexico  at  the  com- 
mencement, we  should  doubtiess  have  escaped  all 
the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now  involved. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  we  have  been  exerting 
our  best  effbrts  to  propitiate  her  good  wilL  Upon 
the  pretext  that  Texas,  a  nation  as  independent  as 
herself,  thought  proper  to  unite  its  destinies  with 
our  own,  she  has  affected  to  believe  that  we  have 
severed  her  rightful  territory,  and,  in  official  procla- 
mations and  tnanifestoes,  has  repeatedly  threatened 
to  make  war  upon  us,  for  the  purpose  of  reconquer- 
ing Texas.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  tried  every 
effort  at  reconciliation.  The  cup  of  forbearance 
had  been  exhausted,  even  before  the  recent  informa- 
tion from  the  frontier  of  the  Del  Norte.  Bat  now, 
after  reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our 
territory,  and  shed  American  blood  npon  Amer- 
ican soil.  She  has  prolaimed  that  hostilities  have 
commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are  now  at 
war. 

As  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all  omr  eflfoits 
to  avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself^ 
we  are  called  upon,  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  patriotism,  to  vindicate,  with  deciaoD,  the 
honor,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  our  country. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  like  that 
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which  has  arrived,  instrnctions  were  given  in 
August  last,  '*  as  a  precautionary  measure,  against 
invasion,  or  threatened  invasion,  authorizing  Gren- 
eral  Taylor,  if  the  emergency  required,  to  accept 
volunteers,  not  from  Texas  only,  but  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky ;  and  corresponding  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  respective  Governors  of  those 
States.  These  instructions  were  repeated ;  and  in 
January  last,  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  **  Texas 
into  our  union  of  States,''  General  Taylor  was 
further  '*  authorized  by  the  President  to  make  a 
requisition  upon  the  Elxecutive  of  that  State  for  such 
of  its  militia  force  as  may  be  needed  to  repel  inva- 
sion or  to  secure  the  country  against  apprehended 
invasion."  On  the  2d  day  of  March,  he  was  again 
reminded,  *'  in  the  event  of  the  approach  of  any 
considerable  Mexican  force,  promptly  and  efficiently 
to  use  the  authority  with  which  he  was  clothed  to 
call  to  him  such  auxiliary  force  as  he  might  need." 
War  actually  existing,  and  our  territory  having  been 
invaded.  General  Taylor,  pursuant  to  authority 
vested  in  him  by  my  direction,  has  called  on  the 
Governor  of  Texas  for  four  regiments  of  state  troops 
— ^two  to  be  mounted,  and  two  to  serve  on  foot ; 
and  on  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  for  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  to  be  sen^  to  him  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

In  further  vindication  of  our  rights  and  defence 
of  our  territory,  I  invoke  the  prompt  action  of 
Congress  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  war, 
and  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive 
the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  ▼igpi*}  And 
thus  hastening  the  restoration  of  peace.  To  this 
end  I  recommend  that  authority  should  be  given 
to  call  into  the  public  service  a  large  body  of  vol- 
unteers to  serve  for  not  leas  than  six  or  twelve 
months  unless  sooner  discharged.  A  volunteer 
force  is,  beyond  question,  more  efficient  than  any 
other  description  of  citizen  soldiers ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  a  number  far  beyond  that  re- 
quired would  readily  rus^  to  the  field  upon  the  call 
of  their  country.  I  further  recommend  that  a 
liberal  provision  be  made  for  sustaining  our  entire 
military  force,  and  furnishing  it  with  supplies  and 
munitions  of  war. 

The  most  energetic  and  prompt  measures,  and 
the  immediate  appearance  in  arms  of  a  large  and 
overpowering  force,  are  recommended  to  Congress 
as  the  most  certain  and  efficient  means  of  bringing 
the  existing  collision  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination. 

In  nutklng  these  recommendations,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  declare  that  it  is  my  anxious  desire  not 
only  to  terminate  hostilities  speedily,  but  to  brmg 
all  matters  in  dispute  between  this  Government 
and  Mexico  to  an  early  and  amicable  adjustment; 
and,  in  this  view,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  renew 
negotiations,  whenever  Mexico  shall  be  ready  to 
receive  propositions,  or  to  make  propositions  of 
her  own. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
between  our  Envoy  to  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
Minister  for  Foreigil  Ailairs ;  and  so  much  of  the 
correspondence  between  that  Envoy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  -between  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  General  in  command  on  the  Del  Norte, 
as  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
subject.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Wasbuioton,  May  llth,  1846. 


Mr.  Dayis  called  for  a  reading  of  the  docii« 
ments  accompanying  the  Message. 

Mr.  Bpbight  hoped  that  the  Senator  would 
not  press  his  call,  as  he  understood  that  the 
documents  were  very  voluminous,  and  the  read- 
ing  would  occupy  two  or  three  hours.  They 
would  be  printed  with  all  possible  expedition ; 
and  he  (Mr.  6.)  moved  that  an  extra  number  of 
copies — twenty  thousand — ^be  printed. 

Mr.  Davis  did  not  press  his  call. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose,  and  said :  The  ques- 
tion now  submitted  to  us  is  one  of  the  gravest 
character,  and  the  importance  of  the  conse* 
quences  which  may  result  from  it  we  cannot 
now  determine.  I  do  hope  that  this  body  wUl 
give  to  it  that  high,  fuU,  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration which  is  worthy  l^e  character  of  the 
body  and  the  high  constitutional  ftmctions 
which  it  is  called  on  to  exercise.  I  trust  that 
we  will  weigh  every  thing  calmly  and  deliber* 
ately,  and  do  all  that  the  oonstitntion,  interests^ 
and  honor  of  the  country  may  require.  I  hope 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  question  nothing 
further  will  be  done  than  is  usual — ^that  is,  to 
print  the  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
and  after  we  have  had  the  subject  under  con-* 
sideration,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  determine 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed.  I  say  this 
because  no  man  can  make  up  his  opinion  from 
the  mere  reading  of  the  Message,  and  the  print- 
ing of  an  extra  number  may  seem  to  be  a  com- 
mittal of  this  body  in  favor  of  all  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Message.  It  is  eminently  proper 
that,  in  this  case,  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
body  should  be  expressed.  It  is  always  under- 
stood that  printing  a  large  number  of  documents 
is  an  endorsement.  At  all  events,  I  think  it 
would  be  undignified  in  the  Senate  to  print  on 
this  occasion  more  than  the  usual  number. 

Mr.  Speight  said :  I  rise  to  respond  to  every 
sentence — every  word — which  has  been  uttered 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
My  motive  in  moving  to  print  an  extra  number 
of  copies  of  the  Message  and  accompanying 
documents  was  the  suggestion  of  Senators 
around  me.  I  had  supposed  that  the  country 
would  be  anxious  to  read  those  documents,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  the  printing  of  it  should  be 
necessarily  considered  as  an  endorsement  of 
that  Message.  But  'I  take  occasion  to  state  here 
in  my  place,  that  I  endorse  every  word  of  that 
Message.  I  approve  of  it.  The  President  has 
recommended  what  I  am  prepared  to  carry  out. 
It  is  useless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has 
recommended  no  declaration  of  war.  He  only 
asks  Congress  to  place  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient 
military  force  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  not  a  single  Senator  who  will  not  cor- 
dially respond  to  that  portion  of  the  Message ; 
and  I  am  confident  I  only  do  justice  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  when 
I  say  that  none  will  more  cordially  respond  to 
it  than  himself.  If  I  apprehended  that  my 
motion  was  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  I  need  not  say  that  I  would  at 
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once  withdraw  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter- 
tain any  desire  to  precipitate  the  action  of  the 
body  in  this  important  affair.  Bat  the  docn- 
meut  will  appear  in  the  newspapers,  and  there 
.  will  be  a  general  anxiety  in  the  country  to  read 
it ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  impropriety  of  print- 
ing such  a  number  of  extra  copies  as  will  insure 
the  most  extended  circulation  of  the  Message. 
It  is  an  important  document,  and  we  seem  to 
have  approached  an  important  crisis,  and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  should  meet  it  firmly, 
calmly,  and  with  deliberation.  For  my  part,  I 
am  prepared  so  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Mr.  Allen  said :  It  is  usual,  I  believe,  when 
a  very  important  communication  is  made  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  Executive, 
if  it  and  the  accompanying  documents  be  so 
voluminous  as  not  to  find  admission  into  the 
public  newspapers  of  the  country,  for  the  Con- 

gress  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  natural 
emand  of  the  country,  to  print  an  extra  num- 
ber of  such  communication  with  the  accom- 
panying documents.  No  man  will  question  for  an 
instant  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  case 
commonicated  to  the  Senate  to-day.  No  man 
will  doubt  that  that  matter,  as  contained  in  the 
papers  on  the  table,  is  too  voluminous  to  obtain 
publication  in  the  newspaper  press  of  the  coun- 
try. No  man  can  doubt  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  indulge  that  wholesome  curiosity 
which  induces  them  to  look  for  the  publication 
of  such  documents.  These  are  facts  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  in  which  it  becomes  important 
to  give  an  extended  circulation  to  a  great  public 
fact,  this  is  that  case.  What  is  it  ?  The  hon- 
orable Senator  has  told  us  that  the  President 
recommends  no  declaration  of  war ;  but  he  did 
not  tell  us  what  the  President  has  told  us,  which 
is  the  far  more  important  fact,  that  war  actually 
exists,  and  he  asks  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  acknowledge  that  ract  by  such  a  public 
act  as  shall  nationalize  the  troops,  and  put  the 
United  States  in  that  relation  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  she  has  a  right  to  assume, 
as  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war.  Sir,  it  has 
been  said  that  time  for  deliberation  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  time  of  deliberation  should  be 
measured  by  the  crisis  presented  by  the  state 
of  facts  upon  which  that  deliberation  is  to  be 
had ;  and  what  is  the  crisis  here  ?  The  crisis 
is  existing  war.  The  deliberation  can  tend  to 
DO  point,  if  it  have  a  useful  object,  except  the 
^eat  point  of  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
mvasion.  And  as  for  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  that  the  arm  of  the  Government  should  be 
limited  to  its  own  soil — ^that  we  should  be 
required  to  fight  over  one  square  of  the  board, 
while  Mexico  fights  over  the  whole  board — 
seems  to  me  to  involve  a  most  suicidal  policy. 
How  can  this  war  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  ?    How  can  aAy  permanent  peace  be  ex- 

Sected  to  result  at  all  from  this  confiict  with 
[exico,  nnless  she  is  distinctly  given  to  under- 
stand that  when  she  makes  war  upon  the  United 


States  she  incurs  all  the  penalties  which  the 
condition  of  war  inflicts  upon  nations  ?  But  I 
am  sensible  that  this  is  digressive.  I  desire 
that  these  docum^its  may  be  printed  in  hffge 
numbers,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given; 
and  for  tlie  sake  of  testing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Sevier.  I  understand  that  the  motkm 
to  refer  the  Message  and  print  has  been  car- 
ried. 

The  pBEemBNT.  The  motion  has  not  yet 
been  pnt. 

Mr.  Sevieb  moved  that  that  motion  be  first 
put. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  then  rose,  and  said:  I 
hope  the  Message  will  not  be  referred  to  the 
Coipmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  to  the 
appropriate  committee — that  on  Military  Af- 
fairs. The  very  object  of  the  Message  is  to 
procure  munitions  of  war.  It  seems,  therefore, 
eminently  proper  that  the  subject  should  go  to 
the  Military  Committee,  and  not  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  cannot  perceive 
any  propriety  in  the  reference  to  the  latter 
committee. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  have  effected  my  object  in 
part— the  object  which  I  had  in  view  in  offer- 
ing the  few  observations  which  I  addressed  to 
the  Senate.  My  object  was  to  show  that  there 
should  be  no  haste  on  this  subject,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  inferred,  from  the  printing  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Message,  that  there  was 
any  special  endorsement  of  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  informed  that  that  is  not  in- 
tended, and  therefore  I  am  perfectly  indifferent 
as  to  what  disposition  may  be  made  of  the 
motion  to  print  an  extra  number  of  copies. 

Whilst  I  am  np,  I  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Al- 
len,) that  the  President  has  announced  that 
there  is  war ;  but  according  to  my  interpreta- 
tion, there  is  no  war  according  to  the  sense  of 
our  constitution.  I  distinguish  between 'hos- 
tilities and  war,  and  God  forbid  that,  ac^ng 
under  the  constitution,  we  should  ever  confoond 
one  with  the  other.  There  may  be  invasion 
without  war,  and  the  President  is  anthorized 
to  repel  invasion  without  war.  But  it  is  ow 
sacred  duty  to  make  war,  and  it  is  for  «s  to 
determine  whether  war  shall  be  declared  or 
not.  If  we  have  declared  war,  a  state  of  war 
exists,  and  not  till  then.  It  was  in  this  aspect 
of  the  question  that  I  regarded  it  as  one  of 
great  magnitude,  and  deprecated  any  precipi- 
tate action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  a  certain  decorum  which  belongs  to  ns,  and 
which  should  always  characterize  our  condnet 
There  is  a  certain  forbearance,  dignity,  and 
calmness,  which  will  make  war  not  the  less 
effective  if  it  should  be  our  fate  to  be  involved 
in  war.  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  indicate,  on 
my  part,  the  earnestness  with  which  I  go  into 
any  measure  by  a  precipitate  course  of  action. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  all  that  the  constitation, 
and  patriotism,  and  the  honor  of  my  oonntiy, 
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maj  require.  Bat  I  wish  time  to  consider  on 
all  points,  and  desire  that  our  whole  action  may 
be  marked  by  dignity. 

Mr.  Sevibb  then  said :  It  is  not  my  ()nrpose 
to  raise  a  discussion  on  this  question  of  refer- 
ence. Nothing  is  farther  from  my  design.  I 
moved  snch  a  reference  of  the  Message  as,  on 
consultation  of  precedents,  I  deemed  proper. 
The  natural  and  proper  reference  appeared  to 
be  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Senator  talks  of  calmness,  and  the  necessity  of 
deliberation  and  dignified  action.  Assuredly 
our  course  has  been  of  that  character.  Is  there 
any  breach  of  decorum — is  there  any  want  of 
dignity,  in  referring  this  Message  to  an  appro- 
priate committee  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Will  the  Senator  permit  «ne 
to  say  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
tiie  motion  made  by  him  to  refer  the' Message? 

Mr.  Sevieb  resumed.  My  motion  was  to 
refer  the  Message  to  the  committee  to  which 
are  ordinarily  referred  matters  of  this  sort.  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  has 
not  the  same  confidence  in  that  committee 
which  I  entertain,  that  is  not  any  reason  against 
that  reference.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  I  would 
then  move  that  the  question  be  taken  on  the 
reference;  and  on  that  I  ask  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MoBEHEAD  said :  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
concur  with  my  friend  from  Delaware  in  his 
suggestion  as  to  the  proper  direction  which  this 
document  should  take.  I  think  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ;  and  I  do  so 
because  I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  that  before  war  does 
exist,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  must  be  some  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  Thus  faj*,  if  war  does  now  exist 
-^if  the  people  of  the  United  States  now  find 
themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico,  it  is 
a  war  which  has  not  been  brought  about  or 
declared  by  the  legislative  department  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  constitutionally  the 
power  of  declaring  war  belongs.  It  does,  there- 
fore, seem  to  me  that  before  we  can  occupy  a 
proper  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  nations 
of  the  world---( whose  opinion  on  subjects  of 
this  sort,  I  think,  we  dare  not  disregard,  at  all 
events  it  is  our  duty  to  pay  respect  to  it) — be- 
fore we  assume  a  hostile  position,  which  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  our  duty  to  assume-^this 
subject  ought  to  be  referred  to  that  committee 
which  in  all  cases  of  this  sort  has  charge  of 
these  subjects ;  that  this  ought  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
recognize  the  existence  of  war,  and  perform 
that  part  assigned  to  them  by  the  constitution. 
It  is  with  that  view,  and  with  regret,  that  I 
cannot  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  I  hope  that  the  subject  will  take  the  usual 
direction. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clatton.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
mj  mind  that  this  Message  should  go  to  the 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  not  to  that 
on  Foreign  Relations.  The  President  has  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
there  is  war — that  war  dues  exist  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  and  he  calls  upon  us  for 
millions  of  money  to  aid  him  in  carrying  on 
that  war ;  he  pronounces  it  necessary,  and  de- 
mands of  us  the  needful  supplies.  He  also  asks 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers.  Now  I  am 
quite  willing — although  I  do  not  take  upon  my- 
self any  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  this  war 
— ^that  devolves  upon  the  President,  and  upon 
hini  alone,  with  those  who  have  brought  it 
about — but  I  say  I  am  quite  ready  to  fight  it 
out.  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  it  was  right  or  not ;  but  I 
go  for  the  soldiers  and  the  millions  at  once,  to 
support  the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  army. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  can  decide 
at  their  leisure  any  grave  questions  touching 
the  constitutionality  of  this  war.  We  shall 
have  all  that  undoubtedly  in  debate  here  from 
day  to  day  ;  but  the  first  duty  of  the  Senate, 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  vote  the  supplies.  "Well, 
what  has  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  do  with  that  ?  What  does  it  know  about 
the  manner  of  furnishing  these  supplies  ?  That 
is  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina — if  he  will  allow  me  to 
call  him  my  friend — that  I  entertain  opinions 
perhaps  closely  allied  to  his  own  on  this  general 
subject.  I  do  not  mean  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  sending  of  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
by  voting  for  the  supplies.  The  President 
has  announced  the  existence  of  war.  What  is 
the  first  duty  of  Congress?  I  hold  that  its 
first  duty  is  to  vote  the  supplies ;  to  lose  no 
time  in  defending  the  country.  The  other 
questions  involved  will  have  to  be  settled  be- 
tween us  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Executive.  On  these  questions  all  due 
deliberation  should  be  observed,  but  the  action 
with  regard  to  the  supplies  should  be  prompt 
and  immediate. 

Mr.  Akgheb.  I  am  a  good  deal  astonished 
that  the  clear  mind  of  my  friend  from  Delaware 
should  have  failed  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  state  of  war,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  state  in  which  we  are  now  placed.  He 
and  several  other  Senators  have  assumed  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  war.  I  say  that  we  are 
not.  When,  some  years  ago,  a  vessel  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  (the  "  Caroline  ") 
was  forcibly  captured  by  an  English  force,  did 
that  constitute  a  case  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  ?  I  say  that  the 
President  does  not  afiirm  that  we  are  in  a  state 
of  war.  He  cannot  aflSrm  it ;  for  if  he  did,  he 
would  afiirm  thot  which,  in  a  legal  and  consti- 
tutional acceptation,  could  not  be  true.  If  true, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  officers  and 
men  on  the  Rio  Grande  might  involve  the 
country  in  war  at  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Sevieb  here  referred  the  Senator  to  the 
terms  of  Uie  declaration  of  war  in  18X2,  and 
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proposed  that  the  Secretary  shonld  read  an 
extract  from  it;  but  the  offer  was  dedined, 
and 

Mr.  AscHER  proceeded.  It  has  been  stated, 
on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  declare  war.  The 
intervention  of  Congress  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  constitute  war.  "What  is  the  import 
of  the  Message  received  this  morning?  A 
certain  state  of  facts  has  reached  the  President, 
which  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  him,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  to  inform  Congress  of  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  what  action  of  Congress 
may  be  necessary,  and  whether  there  shall  or 
shall  not  be  war  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Does  the  existence  of  hostilities  on  one 
of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  necessarily 
put  us  in  a  state  of  war  with  any  foreign  pow- 
er ?  Clearly  not.  Suppose  we  have  misunder- 
stood the  state  of  things  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
and  that  the  Mexican  authorities  have  acted 
justifiably  under  the  circumstances :  the  danger 
of  admitting  the  doctrine  that  a  state  of  war 
can  exist  except  by  the  constitutional  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  then 
be  evident.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
that.  There  can  be  no  war  till  the  ascer- 
tained facts  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  pronounced  upon  by 
them,  and  till  they  authorize  war.  That  is  the 
question.  In  the  necessity  of  preparations,  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  all  the  citizens 
of  the  country,  I  am  sure,  fully  concur,  and  no 
time  need  be  lost.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  can  make  their  report  to-morrow. 
They  are  not  required  to  pass  upon  the  nature 
or  amount  of  military  preparation.  Kot  at  all. 
That  belongs  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  The  provinces  of  these  committees  are 
essentially  distinct.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  facts  communicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  say  whether  it  is  proper  that  tliis 
Government  should  put  itself  into  a  condition 
of  war  or  not.  Then  the  resulting  office  of  the 
Committees  on  Naval  and  Military  Affairs  will 
be  to  ascertain  what  naval  and  military  prep- 
arations may  be  requisite.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  course  pursued  on  all  other  occasions 
will  be  followed  on  the  present ;  that  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  will  go,  first,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  then,  on 
its  report,  the  ITaval  and  Military  Committees 
will  take  the  proper  action. 

Mr.  Benton  said :  I  apprehend  that  there  are 
two  vely  distinct  questions  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  in  the  Message  of 
the  President.  He  announces  the  fact  of  the 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
that^s  one  thing.  He  tlien  proposes  to  Congress 
to  carry  on  war  against  Mexico  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with,  the  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  immediate  close. 
These  are  two  distinct  subjects ;  and  on  these 
two  subjects  a  different  form  of  action  is,  I 
think,  required.    It  is  not  merely  the  constitu* 


tional  authority,  but  the  duty  of  the  Preadent, 
to  repel  invasion  at  once,  and  by  all  the  means 
whi(m  the  law  has  put  into  his  hands.  He  has 
a  regular  army  and  navy  for  that  purpose.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  1795  authorized  him  to  caU 
out  the  militia  from  the  neighboring  States  for 
that  purpose ;  bnt  their  service  is  limited  to  a 
period  of  three  months ;  and  as  often  as  oner- 
gencies  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  it  has  been 
aeemed  proper,  both  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
troops  more  promptly  into  action,  and  also  such 
as  could  be  retidned  in  the  service  for  a  longer 
period — ^it  has,  I  say,  been  usual  for  Congress 
on  all  such  occasions,  when  in  session,  and 
when  not  in  session,  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
President  to  call  for  volunteers.  And  on  this 
occasion  this  course  has  been  followed.  A  call 
for  volunteers  has  been  authorized  in  confonni- 
ty  to  the  practice  which  we  have  always  fol- 
lowed. The  act  of  1795  authorized  the  practice 
of  resort  to  volunteers ;  and  on  this  oocaaion 
the  officer  in  command  on  the  Rio  Grande  has 
called  for  volunteers.  The  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  to  give  the  President  money  to  pay 
these  volunteers,  and  more  if  necessary ;  and 
in  giving  him  money  to  pay  them,  authorizing 
the  call  made  for  them.  In  this  view  of  it,  the 
subject  is  a  military  one,  and  proper  for  the 
action  of  the  Military  Committee.  They  are 
to  say  whether  eight  thousand  men,  or  double 
that  number,  are  necessary ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  is  to  report  what  money  may 
be  necessary.  Thus  far  the  question  is  mllitaiy. 
But  after  that  it  is  a  question  which  concerns 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  coimtry,  and  should, 
consequently^  go  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  If  the  first  measures  be  adopted — 
and  on  that  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  diflTeresoe 
of  opinion — ^there  will  be  time  to  consider  the 
other  part  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
it  would  be  very  mexpedient  to  delay  the 
former  till  after  the  consideration  of  the  latter. 
It  might  be  very  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest to  do  nothing  till  the  questions  connected 
with  our  foreign  relations  were  settled.  If 
then,  as  is  frequentiy  done,  one  portion  of  the 
Message  were  referred  to  the  Military  Commit- 
tee, and  the  other  to  the  Committee  <m  Foreign 
Relations,  the  whole  matter  would  be  at  once 
settled.  I  would  make  that  motion,  if  the  Sen- 
ate think  my  view  proper,  that  so  mnch  of  the 
President's  Message  as  relates  to  repelling  in- 
vasien  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  AfiQurs, 
and  so  much  as  ralates  to  our  foreign  relations, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  £e- 
lations. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  his  suggestion  relative  to 
the  disposition  of  the  two  distinct  portions  of 
the  Message,  strike  me  as  very  proper,  and  I 
readily  concur.  The  appropriations  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  need  not  be  delayed  by 
being  connected  with  other  questions  growing 
out  of  the  same  state  of  facts. 

Mr«  SsTiSB.    If  the  Senator  will  allow  me^ 
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I  will  accept  of  his  motion  as  a  modification  of 
mine. 

The  qnestion  was  then  about  to  be  put; 
when 

Mr.  Oass  rose  and  said :  I  have  but  a  few 
words  to  say.  The  Message  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  a  species  of  manifesto — a  state- 
ment of  the  difficnlties  between  this  country 
and  Mexico,  very  similar  in  principle  to  the 
Message  sent  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Madison  in 
1812.  It  is  an  expose  of  our  grievances  with 
that  Government,  to  go  before  the  American 
people  and  the  world.  I  agree  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  has  put  it  in 
its  proper  bearing.  I  desired  to  say  tiiat  I  feel 
very  much  gratified  at  hearing  the  declaration 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  (Mr.  Olayton.)  He  h'as  spoken  like 
an  American  Senator  and  an  American  patriot. 
He  is  ready  to  meet  the  exigency  in  which  he 
finds  the  country  placed.  The  ground  he  takes 
is  fair  for  a  party  man.  He  goes  for  the  coan- 
try  first,  and  then  intends  to  ask  who  brought 
the  country  into  this  position.  That  is  a  very 
fair  course.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  course 
which  the  Senator  has  thus  marked  out  for 
himself.  Let  us  go  for  the  country  first — ^let 
ns  make  all  requisite  preparation.  When  we 
have  done  that,  I  amperfectly  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  full  consideration  of  who  is  right,  or  who 
is  wrong.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  his  expression  of  concurrence  with 
every  word  of  the  Message.  So  far  as  one  vote 
and  one  voice  will  carry  the  Administration 
through,  mine  will  be  cheerfully  given.  And 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  further,  (and  I  use  the 
word  in  its  best  sense,^  I  repel  the  construction 

gut  upon  it  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
outh  Oarolina.  One  nation  can  create  a  state 
of  war — ^it  requires  two  nations  to  make  a 
peace.  Suppose  the  other  nation  declares  war 
— suppose  Mexico  declares  war,  are  you  at 
peace  ?  What  an  absurd  doctrine  is  that  I  I 
know  of  no  intermediate  state  between  peace 
and  war.  Are  you  at  peace  with  Mexico? 
Are  we  at  this  moment  at  peace  with  Mexico  ? 
No.  It  is  a  state  of  war.  Every  gentleman 
here  knows  that  there  have  been  a  dozen  wars 
in  Europe  without  any  declaration  of  war  on 
either  side.  The  w%r  of  1755  was  such  a  war. 
So  was  the  war  of  1804*  Can  it  be  said  that 
our  troops  may  chase  the  Mexicans  over  the 
boundary,  and  then  take  off  their  hats  and  say, 
"Good  by,  gentlemen,  until  you  come  back, 
when  we  shul  be  ready  for  you  again  ? "  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says 
we  are  in  a  state  of  hostility,  but  not  in  a  state 
of  war.  Kow  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  about 
words,  but  I  deny  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
him  in  toto.  What  is  the  difibrence  between 
hostility  and  war?  Suppose  Mexico  issued 
orders  to  privateers  to-morrow,  are  you  to 
wait  for  a  declaration  of  war  ?  If  any  invader 
approaches,  can  you  not  drive  him  off?  Are 
we  not  now  in  that  state  of  hostility  which 
leads  to  the  legitimate  consequence  of  war  ?    I, 


for  one,  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
whether  war  be  declared  or  not,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  in  which  all  the  legitimate  rights 
and  consequences  of  war  exist.  We  arc  placed 
in  a  solemn  position.  This  is  a  most  important 
crisis.  But  if  we  advanC'C  to  our  duty  with 
firmness,  promptitude,  and  decision,  our  course 
is  plain  and  honorable  before  the  world.  If  we 
do  not  act  in  that  spirit — ^if  we  make  half  war 
and  half  peace — ^if  we  say  to  Mexico,  "  Advance, 
and  we'll  fight  you ;  if  not,  we  will  remain 
QUiet,"  we  will  dishonor  ourselves  forever  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  What  have  we  to  gain 
by  such  conduct?  The  advantage  is  dto^ 
gether  on  the  ^ide  of  Mexico.  She  keeps  up 
an  army,  and  can  invade  us  when  she  pleases. 
There  is  but  one  course  for  us  to  take.  Push 
an  expedition  into  Mexico,  till  we  compel  her 
to  maxe  peace — ^not  to  hold  the  country ;  but 
compel  her  to  make  such  a  peace  as  we  have  a 
right  to  demand. 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and  said :  I  entirely 
concur  in  the  separation  of  the  Message  in 
respect  to  its  reference.  Now  I  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion, 
but  the  utmost  unanimity  and  promptitude  of 
action  in  repelling  invasion.  One  part  of  my 
object  was  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  the  awkwardness  of 
blending  the  two  subjects  contained  in  the 
Message  together — ^the  solemnity  of  the  one 
requiring  deliberation,  the  urgency  of  the  other 
demanding  promptitude  of  action.  Both  suU* 
jects  are  now  properly  disposed  of,  and  there 
will  be  ample  time  hereafter  to  discuss  the 
various  points  connected  with  the  one,  whilst 
the  other  will  not  be  subjected  to  any  improper 
or  dangerous  delay.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Cabs)  repelled  no  observation  of  mine. 
His  remarks  had  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
any  thing  I  said.  I  said,  in  the  sense  of  tho 
constitution  war  could  be  declared  only  by 
Congress ;  that  it  was  only  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  of  Congress  that  that  state 
of  things  called  ^'  war  "  could  be  announced  to 
the  country  and  the  world.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion between  him  and  myself.  The  question 
is  between  him  and  the  constitution.  It  would 
be  a  great  abuse  of  language,  then,  in  a  consti- 
tutional sense,  to  say  we  are  at  war  with  Mex- 
ico. It  is,  if  we  have  got  the  true  account,  a 
state  of  invasion — ^not  even  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  a 
state  of  hostility  between  the  two  forces  on  the 
frontier.  Now,  whether  we  shall  proceed  and 
settle  all  our  accounts  at  once,  is  that  gravo 
qnestion  to  which  I  alluded,  and  with. regard 
to  which  I  said  I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  in  the  expression  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  most  carefully  examined, 
and  that  then  we  should,  with  the  utmost  de- 
cision, proceed  to  discharge  our  duty.  ^ 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  nse  to  continue  this 
debate,  but  simply  to  move  that  so  much  of  the 
Annutd  Message  of  the  President  as  relates  to 
Mexico  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  Mes- 
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Bage  and  documents  cominimicated  to  the'Sen- 
ate  this  day. 

Mr.  MoREHEAD  fiaid :  I  have  no  earthly  ob- 
jection to  the  division  of  the  Message.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  one  word  in  answer 
to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Senator  from 
Michigan ;  and  before  I  come  to  the  immediate 
point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my 
surprise  that  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Cass)  should  think  it  a  subject  of  congratular 
tion  at  all  that  any  Senator  should  express  such 
sentiments  as  those  which  fell  from  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton.)  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  expressed  his  personal 
gratification  that  any  Senator  should  arise  and 
avow  his  purpose  of  standing  by  his  country  in 
such  an  emergency.  I  trust  that  that  senti- 
ment is  a  common  sentiment,  entertained  by 
every  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  trust  that  it  is  not  so  singular  as  to 
be  made  properly  the  subject  of  special  remark. 
But  with  regard  to  the  point  assumed  by  him, 
whether  there  is  war  now  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  I  desire  to  add  one 
word.  It  is  well  known  to  us  all  that  the 
power  to  declare  war  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  involve  the  nation  in  war.  But  if  war  does 
exist  at  this  time  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  it  may  follow  that  the  President 
yf  the  United  States  may  involve  the  country 
in  war  without  the  assent  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government.  I  can  very 
well  conceive  a  case— and  I  trust  that  the  allu- 
sion I  am  about  to  make  will  not  be  regarded 
as  having  any  reference  to  the  present  circum- 
stances— ^I  can  very  well  conceive  a  case,  in 
which  the  army  of  the  United  States  might  be 
directed  to  assume  a  position  in  the  territory 
of  Mexico — such  a  hostile  position — as  to  de- 
mand from  the  Mexican  Government  that  she 
should  repel  such  an  invasion  of  her  territory 
— an  invasion  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Suppose  she  did  repel  such  in- 
vasion, and  hostilities  arose  between  this  Grov- 
ernment  and  that  of  Mexico,  would  that  be  war 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?  Now,  I  hold  that  it  is  competent 
alone  for  Congress  to  declare  when  war  does 
exist  between  this  Government  and  any  other 
nation.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  does  exist,  at  this  moment,  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  in  the  constitutional 
sense ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  essential 
difference  between  the  existence  of  hostilities, 
as  such,  and  actual  war.  There  was  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Government,  which  it 
occurs  to  me  to  point  out,  when  that  distinction 
was  practically  carried  out.  It  was  a  period 
in  tlie  history  of  the  Government  when  hostile 
relations  subsisted  between  the  French  Republic 
and  ours.  There  were  aggressions  committed 
upon  the  high  seas  and  upon  our  conunerce.  TVe 
complained  of  that  to  the  French  Government. 


There  were  claims  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment  had  against  us,  and  which  that  Govern- 
ment insisted  were  not  fulfilled,  and  made  a 
formal  complaint  to  our  Government  to  that 
effect.  Step  after  step  in  the  controversy  led 
us  at  last  to  hostile  relations,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  adopted  various  measures 
indicating  the  existence  of  hostilities ;  but  there 
was  no  war  declared,  and  no  war  actually  ex- 
isted between  the  two  Governments,  although 
there  was  a  very  extensive  series  of  hostile 
indications  on  the  ocean,  and  hostile  action  oq 
the  part  of  one  Government  towards  the  other; 
yet  not  amounting,  as  I  understand,  to  actual 
war,  as  intended  by  the  constitution.  It  was, 
however,  a  state  of  hostility,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  various  measures  authorizing  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  repel  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France.  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate.  I  hope 
the  distinction  will  be  seen  clearly  enough,  aod 
that  the  Senate  will  insist  on  the  recognition  of 
that  distinction;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  hope 
that  portion  of  the  Message  relating  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Government  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  fiela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Cass  replied.  I  am  surprised  that  any 
gentlenum  should  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I 
made  any  improper  or  unkind  allusion  in  ex* 
pressing  my  satisfaction  with  the  patriotic  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. But  I  am  older  than  the  Senator  frum 
Kentucky.  I  recollect  the  time  when  a  man 
could  not  get  up,  even  in  the  Senate,  and  con- 
gratulate any  member  of  it  for  the  expresision 
of  such  a  sentiment.  Thank  God  I  can  do  it 
now.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  on  that  side 
of  the  chamber  that  is  not  ready  to  go  just  as 
far  as  I  would.  It  was  the  recollection  of  a 
very  dififerent  state  of  things,  to  which  I  have 
never  before  alluded  in  this  place,  and  hope 
never  hereafter  to  allude,  that  prompted  that 
honest  and  sincere  congratulation.  Congress 
has  power  to  declare  war ;  but,  I  repeat,  one 
nation  can  make  a  war.  In  Europe,  as  I  re- 
marked, there  have  been  numerous  examples 
of  that.  I  merely  repeat  that  any  one  nation 
may  go  to  war,  and,  of  necessity,  put  its  antag- 
onist in  a  state  of  war.       • 

Mr.  Davis  said :  I  concur  in  the  division  of 
the  Message  for  the  purposes  of  reference.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  time  for  the  discussion  of 
the  grave  and  solenm  question  involved  has  jet 
arrived.  But  it  must  necessarily  arrive  when 
the  legislative  body  of  the  United  States  is 
asked  to  act  on  the  subject.  Then  will  come 
the  proper  time  for  the  discussion  of  it ;  and 
then  I  hope  it  will  be  fully  discussed.  I  hope 
it  will  then  bo  examined  and  probed  to  the 
bottom.  For  one,  I  am  right  willing  to  give 
my  support  to  the  national  dignity  and  honor, 
and  to  repel  an  invasion  of  this  territorr,  by 
giving  to  the  President  all  suitable  means  for 
that  purpose.  Yet  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is 
our  duty,  to  know  whether  the  territory  of  this 
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coantry  has  been  invaded.  That's  the  question 
to  be  considered  here  and  to  be  discussed  here ; 
and  I  confess,  for  one,  that  some  portions  of  the 
Message — whic]i  I  shall  not  attempt  to  charac- 
terize till  I  see  it  in  ])rint — some  portions  of  the 
Message  strike  mo  witli  a  considerable  degree 
of  surprise.  We  arc  told  in  that  document  that 
the  blood  of  American  citizens  has  been  spilt 
on  our  soil.  This  may  be  so.  It  may  be  trne. 
But  in  the  same  Message  we  are  told  that  there 
IB  a  question  of  boundary  between  us  and  Mex- 
ico, and  an  unsettled  question ;  and  that  the 
Minister  was  sent  there  from  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  that  very  question.  Well, 
now,  the  President  may  mean,  for  aught  I 
know,  that  this  question  of  debatable  ground 
does  not  exist  where  the  army  is  at  present 
located.  It  is  said,  also,  in  the  Message,  that 
there  are  certain  proofs  of  action  on  the  part 
of  this  Grovernment,  tending  to  show  Hiat  this 
territory  is  ours.  If  I  recollect  right,  it  was 
said  that  ports  of  entry  had  been  established, 
and  an  officer  of  the  revenue  appointed.  If 
that  be  so— if  it  were  true  that  there  was  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  this  Gtovemment,  by 
these  acts,  to  spread  its  revenue  laws  in- 
definitely over  any  thing  which  they  might 
call  Texas,  I,  for  one,  misapprehended  the 
tenor  of  the  act  altogether.  I  never  supposed 
that  any  revenue  system  was  to  be  established 
on  debatable  ground.  I  never  imagined  that 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to 
be  extended  indefinitely  over  a  disputed  terri- 
tory, but  that  they  were  to  be  limited  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  was  acknowledged 
to  be  Texas.  That  was  my  idea  of  the  act.  I 
may  have  entirely  misapprehended  it,  but  that 
was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  me. 

Mr.  Westcott  said  a  port  of  entry  is  estab- 
lished at  Ck>rpus  Christi. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  that  it  was 
to  be  limited  to  undebatable  ground,  without 
intending  to  advance  any  opinion  in  this  stage 
of  the  mattter.  It  is  necessary  that  we  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  this  subject  with  deliber- 
ation and  candor,  as  was  so  well  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn.) For  one,  I  enter  on  the  examination 
of  this  question  without  any  previous  prejudice 
whatever,  with  an  honest  disposition  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  this 
territory  is  debatable  ground,  a  serious  respon- 
nbility  rests  somewhere,  and  presents  the  ques- 
tion of  war  in  a  very  difierent  aspect  from  what 
it  would  have  possessed  had  the  invasion  been 
made  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  this 
country.  This  is  all  I  wish  at  present  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Seyixr.  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  in 
reply :  and  that  is,  that  whenever  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Administration  in  ordering  the  army  to  the 
Del  Norte,  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  opponent. 
The  Executive  has  done  precisely  what  the 
national  interests  required,  and  what  the  con- 


stitution and  laws  justified.  The  President  has 
done  his  duty  manfully.  As  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  procedure,  I  would  only  at 
present  revert  to  what  was  done  under  the  late 
administration,  when  my  friend  on  the  right 
(Mr.  Calroun)  was  a  member  of  it,  with  respect 
to  the  sending  of  a  fieet  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  an 
army  into  Texas,  and  that  before  we  had  passed 
upon  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union. 
But  I  shall  not  go  into  this  subject  now.  I  am 
quite  content  with  the  declaradon  of  the  Sena- 
tor, that  he  is  willing  to  vote  supplies  to  repel 
an  invasion  of  a  territory  which  he  says  is  not 
our  own. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clatton  said :  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Sbvier)  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  something  in  reply. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  ordered 
the  army  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Executive,  the  general  com- 
manding has  taken  up  a  position  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Matamoras.  I  understand,  and  there 
is  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  that  the  general 
who  established  his  camp  there,  has  a  battery 
of  eighteen-pounders  pointing  at  the  town,  and 
that  the  Rio  Grande  has  in  fact  been  blockaded, 
so  as  to  exclude  supplies  from  the  Mexican 
forces.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  done 
without  consulting  Congress ;  it  was  done  with- 
out consulting  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and,  so  far  as  I  understand,  without  even  com- 
municating the  movements  of  the  army  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  or  any  other 
committee  of  this  body.  Before  I  proceed  fur- 
ther, I  wish  to  put  one  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Afiairs,  (Mr. 
Benton.)  I  desire  to  know  whether,  on  any 
former  occasion  during  this  session,  any  in- 
formation has  been  received  by  that  committee 
from  which  he  could  form  an  opinion  of  the 
motives  or  objects  of  the  Executive  in  sending 
an  army  to  that  place  ?  I  desire  to  know  if  he 
has  any  information  of  the  object  of  sending 
the  troops  thither  ?  Is  there  any  settlement 
to  be  protected  there  ?    I  await  a  reply. 

Mr.  Benton  answered  that  nothing  more 
was  known  to  him,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Afiairs  than  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  other  Senator.  All  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  on  the  subject  was  derived  from 
the  documents  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clayton  proceeded:  There  has  been, 
then,  I  presume,  no  communication.  No  com- 
mittee IS  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the 
Executive ;  so  that  the  Senate  is  not  at  all  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive,  or  for  the  moving  of  an  army  to 
that  point.  Now,  I  say,  so  far  as  I  understand 
the  subject — that  I  am  impelled  to  make  the 
remark  in  consequence  of  the  observations  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevieb,)— that 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Executive  in  tidis  case 
has  been  utterly  ui^ustifiable.  If  the  acts  of 
the  Executive  do  not  amount  to  acts  of  war, 
they  are  acts  which  necessarily  tended  to  pro- 
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voke  war,  and  to  bring  on  war,  and  that  with- 
oat  consulting  Congress  or  the  oonstitntional 
advisers  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
For  that  reason  I  take  the  occasion  to  say  now 
and  at  the  time  to  which  he  refers,  when  the 
discussion  is  to  come  off,  I  will  rei)eat  that  I 
condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Executive.  I  do 
not  see  on  what  principle  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  President,  without  consulting  Congress  and 
obtaining  its  sanction  for  the  procedure,  had  a 
right  to  send  an  army  to  take  up  a  position, 
where,  as  it  must  have  been  foreseen,  the  inev- 
itable consequence  would  be  war.  But  I  will 
not  go  on  with  this  debate.  I  think  it  out  of 
place.  My  justification,  however,  will,  I  hope, 
DC  found  in  the  necessity  of  replying  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Seviee  rejoined :  One  word  of  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  a  very  brief 
reply  indeed  is  all  that  is  required.  He  seems 
to  express  some  surprise  that  an  army  should 
be  sent  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  I  need  not  tell 
him  tbfit  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  al- 
ways moved  fVom  one  point  to  another  in  the 
United  States  without  asking  Congress.  We 
have  a  Commander-in-Chief,  a  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  President  who  always  decide  on 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  army.  We  have 
admitted  Texas  into  the  Union.  Its  frontier 
was  threatened  with  invasion,  and  the  Legis- 
lature and  Executive  of  the  State  called  on  our 
aid.  Was  it  then  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of 
Congress  before  any  portion  of  the  army  could 
be  sent  on  that  service  ?  How  would  it  have 
been  with  Delaware,  his  own  State,  or  any 
other  State  of  the  UnioA,  in  a  similar  case  ? 
Would  all  aid  have  been  refused  till  application 
was  made  to  Congress,  and  till  it  authorized  the 
order  sending  a  portion  of  the  army  to  defend 
the  frontier?  And  then  the  Senator  may 
gravely  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  whether  he  had  been  called 
on  and  informed  of  the  motives  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  so  disposing  of  the  army.  T  think  when 
my  friend  from  Delaware  looks  at  this  matter 
with  his  accustomed  calmness  and  ability,  he 
will  see  less  to  find  fault  with  than  he  now 
seems  to  perceive.  My  own  opinion  always 
has  been  that  the  army  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
to  be  placed  were  they  think  proper.  I  have 
never  known  an  act  of  Congress  placing  the 
array  anywhere. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  not  addressed  himself  at  all  to  the 
chief  point  which  I  presented.  I  have  no  offi- 
cial information  as  to  whether  any  of  the  gen- 
erals had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  location  of 
the  posts.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I 
do  not  suppose,  however,  that  it  will  be  found, 
on  investigation,  that  the  information  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sevieb.  So  I  was  told  this  morning. 
But  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  from  an 
official  source. 

Mr.  Clattoit.    I  rather  think  that  it  will  be 


found,  when  the  matter  is  properly  investigated, 
that  the  President  informed  th^  thaifer  it  was 
decided  to  take  possession  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  asked  where  the  post  should  be  located; 
and  that  the  point  opposite  Matamoras  was 
suggested,  to  which  they  may  have  assented. 
But  I  doubt  Inuch  whether  the  generals  have 
recommended  in  advance  of  the  Executive  any 
position  whatever  on  this  river,  or  that  they 
even  recommended  that  the  left  bank  of  it 
should  be  occupied  at  aU.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  If  they  had,  that  does  not  ex- 
onerate the  President  and  his  Administration 
of  the  responsibility  under  which  they  labor. 
The  question  is,  Was  it  proper  f  was  it  right  f 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of 
Texas,  and  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Texas. 
Let  us  look  at  that  for  a  moment.  Was  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  up  a  position  on  the  left  baidc 
of  the  Del  Norte  ?  Was  not  the  former  posi- 
tion at  Corpus.  Christi  quite  sufficient  ?  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  cross  the  desert,  and  t^e 
up  a  position  immediately  in  front  of  the  friendly 
town  of  Matamoras?  Why  was  it  necessary 
to  take  up  that  position,  with  the  batteries 
pointed  against  the  town  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  ^vq  hundred  yiu*ds  from  its  envi- 
rons ?  It  was  an  aggressive  act ;  an  act  which 
the  civilized  world  will  so  designate.  It  was 
as  much  an  act  of  aggression  on  our  part  as  is 
a  man's  pointing  a  pistol  at  another's  breast 
But  there  is  another  matter  to  which  I  alluded, 
and  to  which  the  Senator  did  not  think  proper 
to  pay  any  attention,  and  that  is  the  blockade 
of  the  river.  The  honorable  Senator  with,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  amusing  nat«dt^  en- 
deavored to  throw  the  responsibility  of  all  this 
on  the  officer  in  command  of  the  army.  Now 
I  am  well  persuaded  that,  whenever  the  facts 
are  fully  developed,  it  will  appear  that  General 
Taylor  has  done  nothing  but  what  he  was  or- 
dered to  do ;  that  he  will  be  fully  Justified  by 
the  instniotions  which  he  received  in  every 
part  of  his  conduct.  I  protest  against  this  at- 
tempt to  shift  the  responsibility  from  the 
Government  to  the  shoulders  of  the  conunand- 
ing  officer  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
instructions.  It  is  unjust  towards  that  officer. 
In  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Administration  have  placed  him,  it  is  glaringly 
unjust.  I  do  complain — I  am  justified  in  oom- 
plaining  with  some  indignation — that  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made,  in  any  quarter,  to  cast 
the  responsibility  of  the  Administration  on  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  troops.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  attempt,  in  the  quarter  from 
which  it  has  emanated  ?  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say.  These  are  the  matters  to  which,  in  that 
debate  to  which  my  friend  has  pointed,  I  shall 
call  his  attention.  I  will  give  the  subject  that 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  which  he 
desires.  I  have  already  endeavored  to  do  soi 
I  have  felt  that  these  acts  of  the  Executive 
ought  to  be  condemned — ^I  do  condemn  tfa^n. 
I  think  that  they  will  be  condemned  by  the 
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people  of  the  United  States.  By  these  acts  we 
have  been  precipitated  into  a  war  with  a 
friendly  nation.  Congress  has  not  been  con- 
sulted, nor  either  branch  of  it.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  provoke 
war,  perhaps  the  power  to  carrj  on  war,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  but  he  has  not  the 
right  to  do  it ;  and  whilst  I,  and  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  patriotism,  as  I  trust,  are  ready  to  vote 
all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and  all  that  is 
necessary,  if  there  is  not  enough  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  country,  and  vindi- 
cating its  honor  and  character,  I  think  we  have 
some  right  to  call  on  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  ask  of  them  to  abjure 
the  spirit  of  party,  calmly  and  fairly  to  weigh 
the  acts  of  the  Administration,  although  it  is 
the  Administration  of  their  own  choice ;  and 
when  they  see  that  done  by  the  Executive 
which  they,  in  their  consciences,  cannot  ap- 
prove, to  join  with  us  in  condemning  it  openly, 
in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  all  men. 

Mr.  Allen  arose  and  said  he  had  no  desire 
to  protract  the  discussion,  but  he  wished  to  say 
he  thought  any  censure  of  the  President  pre- 
mature, because  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to 
examine  the  facts  communicated  by  the  Execu- 
tive ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  thought 
it  extremely  unjust  towards  the  President  that 
any  Senator  should  begin  this  business  by  de- 
noancing  him — by  charging  errors  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  accusing  it  of  being  the  aggressor, 
before  there  is  time  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
case.  This  he  thought  a  very  bad  beginning, 
if  they  wanted  the  war  to  be  successful— if  they 
wanted  to  sustain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
country.  If  they  desired  that,  they  made  a 
bad  commencement,  before  the  public  docu- 
ments the  President  had  sent  there  were 
printed,  to  premise  that  the  Executive  had  been 
the  aggressor,  and  to  place  all  the  moral  wrong 
on  the  head  of  our  own  Government  by  one  of 
its  branches.  He  would  say  again,  it  was  a 
bad  beginning.  War  was  not  prosecuted  alone 
by  arms.  It  was  not  steel  that  constituted  the 
chief  power  in  modern  times,  but  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  the  will  of  the  country.  That  con- 
stituted the  power,  rather  than  the  steel  placed 
in  the  hands  of  soldiers.  And  how  were  they 
husbanding  that  power  ?  Why,  when  the  very 
first  announcement  of  an  invasion  is  made,  it 
was  thundered  forth  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  in  the  wrong — that  we  were 
the  aggressors.  That  might  be  wise  in  the 
judgment  of  Senators  on  the  other  side ;  but 
he  (Mr.  A.)  believed,  on  second  reflection,  not 
one  would  be  found  to  say  it  was  not  unwise. 
He  thought  it  premature  to  condemn  the  Ex- 
ecutive before  the  documents  which  had  been 
laid  before  them,  had  been  printed.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  inquired  how  it  happened 
that  that  river  was  blockaded.  The  answer 
was  given  in  the  Message.  The  river  was 
blocluided  to  cut  off  supplies  Arom  the  Mexican 
army,  after,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  Mexi- 


can commander  having  announced  the  fact  that 
a  state  of  hostilities  had  commenced.  That 
was  the  reason  of  the  blockade.  In  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  army  on  the  Bio  del  Norte, 
he  would  say,  as  the  President  had  said  in  his 
Message,  that  the  military  reasons  on  which  he 
acted  came  from  the  highest  military  author- 
ity now  in  the  country,  and  came,  too,  in  such 
an  inteirigible  form  as  would  enable  the  Senate 
to  see  its  propriety.  He  was  then  speaking  of 
the  military  reasons.  In  regard  to  the  political 
reasons  for  taking  up  a  position  on  the  Bio 
Grande  at  all,  these  were  questions  the  Senate 
would  discuss  for  itself  afterwards.  Most  Sen- 
ators said  they  were  willing  to  provide  the 
means  for  defending  the  country;  but  there 
were  those  who  questioned  the  policy  which 
led  to  its  necessity.  When  that  great  question 
should  be  opened  there — when  the  political 
reasons  on  which  the  Administration  acted  in 
ordering  the  army  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
Bio  Grande — when  the  time  to  discuss  those 
questions  came,  he  (Mr.  A.)  promised  there 
would  be  men  found  there  able  to  render  such 
good  and  satisfactory  reasons,  as  would  fully 
justify  the  course  of  the  Executive.  No  man 
disputed  the  absolute  necessity,  the  urgency, 
the  instant  need  there  was  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  After  that  came  the 
great  question  of  political  reasons  for  placing 
the  anny  where  it  was.  By  the  time  that  came 
up,  these  documents  would  be  printed ;  Senators 
would  have  time  to  reflect,  and  come  to  such 
conclusions  as  the  state  of  facts  justified.  But 
he  had  arisen  merely  to  say,  he  regretted  to  hear 
the  cool,  cautious,  and  deliberate  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  falling  into  the  error, 
as  he  (Mr.  A.)  conceived  it  to  be,  of  pronounc- 
ing judgment  against  his  country,  berore  it  was 
heard,  before  its  own  or  any  other  tribunal. 
Armies  had  been  marched  before  without  con- 
sulting Congress ;  and  he  remembered  a  remark- 
able instance,  in  which  a  part  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States  was  ordered  to  change  posi- 
tion, and  take  up  another  near  a  scene  that  was 
about  to  be  transacted  in  Bbode  Island ;  and 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  that  the  Senate 
should  call  on  the  Executive  for  its  reasons  for 
doing  so.  No ;  there  was  then  a  grave  politi- 
cal struggle  going  on.  The  President  thought 
he  had  reasons  to  anticipate  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace,  and  a  violation  of  public  order, 
and  without  consulting  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  he  ordered  detachments  of  the 
army  to  march  and  take  up  their  position. 
That  was  to  repel  an  invasion  by  Americans, 
not  by  Mexicans — an  invasion  of  Americans  on 
arbitrary  institutions.  There  was  no  call  made 
in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  for  ordering  the  army 
to  march  on  that  occasion.  He  hoped  the 
question  would  not  be  further  debated,  but  that 
all  the  opinions  that  should  be  formed  preju- 
dicial to  the  action  of  the  Government,  or  cal- 
culated to  paralyze  its  efforts  on  that  subject, 
would  be  suspended  till  the  documents  were 
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printed,  and  all  the  facts  and  reasons  were  in 
the  possession  of  Senators. 

The  Pkesident  then  proceeded  to  pnt  the 
question  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Speight  ;  when 

Mr.  Allen  withdrew  his  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays ;  and  the  question  was  taken,  and  the 
motion  agreed  to. 


Tuesday,  May  12. 

Mexico, 

The  following  bill  was  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

"  An  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.'* 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  seoond  time  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  Spbight  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
entire  bill,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly  read. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  postpone  the  prior 
orders  of  the  day,  for  tiie  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing, at  once,  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said,  he  hoped  at 
least  one  day  would  be  allowed  to  those  who 
were  to  vote  upon  this  bill,  as  an  opportunity 
to  consult  the  documents  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Executive,  as  con- 
taining the  ground  on  which  the  bill  was  to 
pass.  It  was  a  bill  amounting  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  Mr.  0.  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
voting  the  amount  of  supplies  contained  in  the 
bill,  or  even  a  greater  amount ;  but  he  was  at 
present  unprepared  to  vote  any  thing  which 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  gentle- 
men who  entertained  doubts  respecting  the 
facts  on  which  the  bill  was  founded,  or  in  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  should  certainly  have  some  short 
time  allowed  them  for  reflection.  He  was  not 
opposed  to  the  bill  in  many  of  its  features ;  all 
he  asked  was  that  the  gentlemen  who  had 
charge  of  it  would  afford  him  a  little  time  to 
examine  the  documents  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be 
printed,  but  were  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
Senate. 

He  asked  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill  be 
again  read,  and  it  was  read  accordingly. 

Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  stated  that  the  intelligence 
in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  had  not  arrived  in 
this  city  until  Saturday  evening  at  five  o'clock. 
It  was  of  such  a  nature  that  a  Government  of 
any  other  form  than  ours  would  have  required 
a  force  to  be  despatched  and  means  taken  to 
rescue  our  army  from  its  perilous  condition 
within  an  hour  after  the  reception  of  the  de- 
apatches ;  but  ours  was  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, under  which  Congress  alone  could  de- 
clare war,  and  nothing  decisive  could  be  done 
in  the  case  before  Monday  morning,  when  Con- 


gress should  meet.  The  obstacle  occasioned 
by  this  delay  had  now  been  removed.  Con- 
gress had  met,  one  branch  had  acted,  and  the 
bill  which  was  the  result  of  its  action  was 
already  before  the  Senate,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  case  required  instant  action.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  appealed  for  some 
short  space  for  the  examination  of  documents ; 
but  such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  that  no  time 
could  be  afforded  for  the  least  delay.  A  delay 
of  forty-eight  hours  might  produce  events 
which  would  become  the  occasion  of  a  lasting 
war.  He  must  therefore  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  ordering  the  bill  to  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  motion  had  been, 
to  postpone  the  previous  orders  of  the  day,  and 
take  np  this  bill. 

The  Chaib  thought  no  such  motion  was  ne- 
cessary, and  ruled  that  the  bill,  having  been 
read  a  second  time,  was  now  beifbre  the  com- 
mittee and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  he  had  no  shadow  of  ob- 
jection to  having  the  subject  taken  up  and  dis- 
posed of.  He  was  well  assured  that  there  was 
not  one  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the  chamber 
who  wished  to  interpose  a  single  objection  to 
the  grant  of  supplies.  As  far  as  he  knew,  or 
had  reason  to  believe,  if  gentlemen  would  but 
consent  that  the  political  question  should  be 
separated  from  the  vote  of  supplies,  they  could 
have  the  vote  of  supplies  just  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  pass  the  bill  through  the  forms  of 
legislation.  And  he  put  it  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  whether  such  a  course  would  not  bo 
much  better  than  embarrassing  their  felloT- 
Senators  by  insisting  upon  having  the*two 
questions  included  under  the  same  vote  f  Had 
any  evidence  been  submitted  to  Senators  to 
prove  that  the  assent  of  the  actual  authorities 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  whoever  they 
might  be,  had  been  given  to  the  military  move- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp?  He  had 
seen  none,  the  documents  had  not  been  printed, 
and  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  examine 
them.  The  act  of  the  military  commanders 
might  be  disavowed  by  their  Government ;  fcnd 
then  in  what  condition  would  gentlemen  find 
themselves?  It  was  said  that  the  President 
asked  the  Senate  only  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
war  existed;  but  where  was  the  difference 
between  a  recognition  that  war  existed  and  a 
declaration  that  war  existed  ?  (which  was  the 
amount  of  a  declaration  of  war.)  He  coold 
see  no  difference.  He  was  fully  aware  that  no 
remark  could  be  made  by  those  who  hesitated 
to  pass  the  bill  that  would  not  bo  deemed  nn- 
patriotic  and  represented  as  evidence  of  some 
improper  feeling;  but  he  hoped  gentlemen 
would  not  be  deterred  by  considerations  of  this 
kind  from  taking  whatever  course  their  duty 
might  require,  n  a  state  of  war  did  exist,  then 
a  grave  inquiry  would  arise  as  to  who  was  the 
author  of  it,  and  whether  the  bkme  rested  on " 
Mexico  or  on  the  course  of  our  own  authorities. 
If  the  responsibility  should,  after  all,  be  found 
to  lie  at  the  door  of  our  own  Government,  Mr. 
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M.  yv^ould  not  attempt  to  anticipate  that  jndg- 
ment.  which  wonld  be  pronounced  by  public 
sentiment  on  every  man  concerned  in  such  a 
transaction.  He  would  once  more  repeat,  that 
if  the  sole  object  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  was  to  do  what  the  President  required,  by 
affording  him  the  requisite  appropriations  and 
any  amount  of  troops  he  asked  for,  they  could 
do  it  at  once.  Let  this  be  done,  and  then  refer 
the  political  question  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Meantime  let  the  troops  be  on 
their  march,  and,  before  they  reached  the 
theatre  of  operations,  the  rapid  progress  of  in- 
formation would  convey  to  them  the  result  of 
the  Senate^s  deliberation,  so  that  no  actual  de- 
lay would  be  occasioned. 

Mr.  M.  and  his  friends  felt  the  strongest  de- 
sire to  grant,  without  a  moment's  delay,  what- 
ever the  safety  of  our  army  and  tlje  honor  of 
our  Government  should  require.  He  had  hoped 
that  a  new  bill  would  have  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  He  should 
have  more  confidence  in  the  present  bill,  had  it 
passed  under  the  examination  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  question  before  the  Senate  was  in 
fact  a  military  question,  and  was  appropriate  to 
that  committee.  Doubtless  the  honor  of  the 
country  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards  and  at 
any  cost,  and  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  feel  and 
remember,  that  if  any  delay  occurred  in  grant- 
ing the  necessary  means,  the  responsibility 
could  not  lie  on  that  side  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Benton,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affaira,  stated,  that  on  the  reception 
of  thc^  news  from  our  southern  frontier,  that 
committee  had  met  early  this  morning,  and 
having  with  them  a  newspaper  copy  of  the 
House  bill,  had  gone  into  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  and  had  decided  that  if  the  bill 
had  been  referred  to  them  and  they  had  re- 
ported, they  should  have  reported  the  present 
bill,  though  with  some  modifications.  He  un- 
derstood also,  that  as  far  as  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  concerned,  they  should 
have  been  ready  to  have  done  the  same  thing ; 
so  that,  in  either  event,  the  Senate  would  have 
had  the  same  bill  before  it,  but,  perhaps,  in  a 
modified  form. 

Mr.  Calhouk  said  that  he  had  no  disposition 
whatever  to  create  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  rule  he  had  laid  down 
for  himself,  and  which  throughout  life  he  had 
endeavored  to  follow,  had  been  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  whatever  emergency  he  might  be 
placed,  and  especially  was  he  called  to  observe 
this  rule  in  acting  on  so  solemn  a  question  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  All  he  wanted,  all  he 
asked  for,  was  time  to  make  up  his  opinion. 
He  sought  no  delay,  and  resorted  to  no  indirect 
course  to  conceal  his  true  intent.  Gentlemen 
argued  strongly  in  favor  of  unanimity ;  but  if 
unanimity  constituted  an  element  offeree,  and 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  so  anxious  to  obtain 
it,  why  could  they  not  accommodate  gentle- 
men who  had  honest  doubts  as  to  the  state  of 
facts,  by  consenting  to  strike  out  the  preamble 
Vou  XV.— 32 


of  the  bill,  and  to  suffer  the  question  of  supplies 
to  be  separated  from  the  question  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  ?  Was  not  such  a  course  reason- 
able ?  Was  it  not  fair  and  just  ?  Gentlemen 
stated  to  the  Senate  that  the  information  re-' 
ceived  from  the  frontier  was  such  as  to  require 
instant  action :  if  so,  they  could  have  instant 
action.  If  any  delay  occurred,  the  delay  was 
their  own.  Mr.  C.  should  create  none.  He 
was  prepared  to  vote  the  supplies  on  the  spot, 
and  without  an  hour's  delay ;  but  it  was  just 
as  impossible  for  him  to  vote  for  that  preamble 
as  it  was  for  him  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his 
own  heart,  and  more  so.  He  could  not ;  he 
was  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  war  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  that 
it  existed  by  the  act  of  that  Government.  How 
could  he  affirm  this,  when  he  had  no  evidence 
on  which  to  affirm  it  ?  How  did  he  know  that 
the  €k>vemment  of  Mexico  would  not  disavow 
what  had  been  done?  Was  he  to  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  vote  like  this?  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  utter  it,  consistently  with 
that  sacred  regard  for  truth  in  which  he  had 
been  educated. 

He  had  no  difficulty  as  to  his  course.  His 
mind  was  made  up ;  it  was  made  up  unalter- 
ably ;  he  could  neither  vote  affirmatively  nor 
negatively.  He  had  no  certain  evidence  to  so 
on.  Whether  any  one  would  go  with  him  m 
this  course  he  did  not  know ;  he  had  made  no 
inquiries,  and  he  did  not  know  that  a  single 
friend  would  be  found  at  his  side.  As  to  what 
might  be  said  on  such  a  course,  and  all  that 
was  called  popalarity,  he  did  not  care  the  snap 
of  his  finger.  If  he  could  not  stand  and  brave 
so  small  a  danger,  he  should  be  but  little 
worthy  of  what  small  amount  of  reputation  he 
might  have  earned.  He  could  not  agree  to 
make  war  on  Mexico  by  making  war  on  the 
constitution ;  and  the  Senate  would  make  war 
on  the  constitution  by  declaring  war  to  exist 
between  the  two  Governments  when  no  war 
had  been  declared,  and  nothing  had  occurred 
but  a  slight  military  conflict  between  a  portion 
of  two  armies.  Yet  he  was  asked  to  affirm,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  constitution,  that  a  local 
rencontre,  not  authorized  by  the  act  of  either 
Government,  constituted  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — ^to  say  that,  by 
a  certain  military  movement  of  General  Taylor 
and  General  Arista,  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  made  the  enemy  of  every  man  in 
Mexico.  It  was  monstrous.  Tit  stripped  Con- 
gress of  the  power  of  making  war ;  and,  what 
was  more  and  worse,  it  gave  that"  power  to 
every  officer,  nay,  to  every  subaltern  command- 
ing a  corporal's  guard.  Did  gentlemen  call 
upon  him  to  do  this  ?  Did  they  expect  he  was 
going  to  vote  for  a  position  so  monstrous  ?  If 
fiiey  forced  the  question  upon  him,  he  should 
take  his  own  course.  If  they  wanted  unanim- 
ity, they  could  have  it ;  but  if  they  chose  to 
proceed  on  their  own  petty  party  views,  be  it  so. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  that  he  was  as  sin« 
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cerely  interested  in  having  speedy  and  united 
action  on  this  bill  as  any  geotlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  possibly  could  be ; 
and  he  hoped  they  would  suffer  it  to  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  shape  that  all  could  vote  for 
it.  What  was  desired  by  them,  was  equally  de- 
sired by  Mr.  0.  and  his  friends.  All  they  wanted 
was  an  opportunity  of  voting  supplies  to  the 
Executive  without  being  called  upon,  at  once, 
and  without  time  even  to  read  the  documeats, 
to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  did  exist.  Why 
could  not  gentlemen  so  far  accommodate  them 
as  to  postpone  this  question  of  war  or  no  war, 
and  so  modify  their  bill  as  to  let  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  chamber  give  it  a  unanimous 
vote?  Let  the  bill  go  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittee; in  five  minutes  they  could  report  it 
back  to  ^e  Senate  with  the  requisite  modifica- 
tions. They  were  willing  to  sit  till  midnight 
if  necessary,  and  not  rise  till  it  was  passed.  They 
were  willing,  ready,  anxious  to  pass  it. 

The  President  had  sent  to  the  Senate  a  mass 
of  documents  containing  that  evidence  which 
was  to  be  the  basis  of  their  action ;  but  these 
had  not  yet  been  printed,  and  Senators  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  them.  Was  it  justice 
either  to  them  or  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  on  them  to  pass  the  bill  without 
even  seeing  what  he  had  deemed  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  send  them  as  the  basis  of  their 
action  ?  He  had  not  asked  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide in  haste  like  this.  Had  any  gentlemen 
read  these  documents  ?  They  could  not,  be- 
cause they  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
And  had  the  President  desired  the  Senate  to 
act  as  blind,  without  looking  at  one  of  the 
papers  he  had  sent  them  ?  No.  Mr.  0.  would 
do  the  Executive  the  justice  to  believe  that, 
when  he  sent  documentary  evidence  he  meant 
it  to  be  read ;  and  yet  here  were  they  asked  to 
decide  without  even  a  glance  at  it.  Mr.  0. 
could  not  say  whether  a  state  of  war  did  or  did 
not  exist.  He  desired  to  examine  the  evidence 
submitted;  and  so,  he  should  suppose,  must 
every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
delations  desire.  He  would  proceed  as  rapidly 
in  voting  supplies  as  any  other  gentleman,  be 
he  who  he  might.  Why  would  not  gentlemen 
suffer  the  question  to  be  decided  as  they  did 
yesterday  ? 

There  was  another  objection  to  the  bilL 
which  he  wished  to  state,  and  which  he  desired 
to  be  duly  weighed.  Why  this  hot  haste? 
They  had  the  day  before  them :  why  not  take 
the  requisite  timS^'to  deliberate  on  what  they 
were  doing  ?  This  bill  appropriated  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Of  this  he  did  not  complain ; 
he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  it ;  he  was 
ready  to  vote  twenty  millions,  but  it  appeared 
objectionable  to  him  because  it  stated  no 
specific  objects  to  which  the  money  was  to  be 
applied.  The  appropriation  was  general,  inde- 
finite. The  President  was  vested  at  once  with 
the  absolute  disposal  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
without  declaring  that  so  much  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  thA  anny,  so  much  to  the  navy,  so 
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much  for  provisions,  so  much  for  transporta- 
tion, &o.  .  Mr.  C.  held  this  not  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitution.  He  appealed 
to  gentlemen  of  the  Democracy  to  say  wnether 
this  was  democratic.  The  Old  Democratic 
party  made  this  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
their  action.     They  insisted  on  specific  ap- 

Sropriations  as  one  of  the  great  distinctions  of 
emocratic  government.  It  was  emphaticallj 
recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  was  one 
of  the  watchwords  of  the  party  of  which  he 
was  the  acknowledged  head.  Whosoever  op- 
posed it  was  at  once  set  down  as  an  enemy  of 
that  party.  And  yet  did  any  man  ever  behold 
a  more  sweeping  appropriation  than  this  of  tea 
millions  without  a  single  specification?  The 
whole  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  was 
here  delegated  in  a  single  line  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Were  gentlemen  williog 
to  do  this?  Were  they  not  bound,  by  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  party,  as  well  as  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  render  it 
a  little  more  specific  ?  To  say  so  much  shall 
be  applied  to  the  building,  so  much  to  the 
equipping,  of  vessels,  so  much  for  provisions^ 
so  much  for  forage,  so  much  for  transportation, 
&c.  ?  Was  there  one  among  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  Congress  in  the  constitution  which 
Congress  could  transfer  to  the  President,  or  to 
any  other  individual  body  ?  If  it  could  dele- 
gate one  of  its  nowers,  it  might  another ;  and 
might  delegate  tnem  all  away.  The  power  to 
appropriate  money  was  one  of  their  peculiar 
powers  :  could  they  give  this  to  the  President! 
This  was  a  subject  which  had  been  often  and 
elaborately  discussed,  and  Mr.  G.  had  supposed 
the  question  had  long  been  settled.  He  was 
ready  to  vote  the  ten  millions^  but  he  wished 
it  divided  under  specific  heads  according  to  the 
Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  political  orthodoxy; 
otherwise,  the  Senate  would  be  guilty  of  a 
gross  departure  from  the  constitution. 

Mr.  C.  again  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  By  modifying  it,  as  they  were 
prepared  to  do,  they  might  secure  nnanimi^ 
in  tne  vote  of  the  Senate.  And  was  not  th^ 
highly  desirable?  He  did  not  know  all  the 
facts  which  ought  to  be  placed  before  him  in 
acting  on  so  solemn  a  matter ;  but  he  should 
feel  greatly  relieved  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  all 
his  brother  Senators.  Let  the  Military  Com- 
mittee report  it  back  to  the  Senate  imme- 
diately, (as  he  believed  they  were  prepared  to 
do,)  and  Mr.  C.  and  his  friends  woold  pledge 
themselves  to  sit  here  till  midnight  and  pass 
the  bill  He  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Militarv  Affairs. 

Mr.  Allbn  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee,  he  understood  the  chairman 
to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  report  the  bill  back 
in  its  present  shape.  He  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  to  refer. 

The  question  was  now  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Oil- 
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hoon,  T.  Clayton,  John  U.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, DaYis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Jamaein, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Man- 
gum,  Morehead,  Simmons,  Upham,  and  Wood* 
bridge— 20. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Colquitt,  Dix,  Houston,  Jenness,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Niles,  Pennybaclcer,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  Westcott,  and  Yulee— 26. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  refer. 

Mr.  Clayton  asked  Mr.  Benton  whether  he 
had  meant  to  report  these  amendments,  if  the 
bill  had  been  referred  ? 

Mr.  Benton  replied,  that  the  committee  had 
resolved  ^at  they  wonld  act  subordinately  to 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  should 
decide  that  war  did  actually  exist,  then  they 
dionld  report  in  one  way ;  but  if  the  Senate 
should  decide  to  give  the  President  the  means 
not  to  prosecute  the  war,  but  only  to  repel  in- 
vasion, then  the  committee  would  modify  their 
report  in  another  way,  so  as  to  provide  for  re- 
pelling invasion  instead  of  prosecuting  the  war. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  it  seemed  also  that 
the  committee  could  not  close  their  eyes  to 
another  fact,  and  that  was,  that  the  war  came 
from  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  had  had  the  manuscripts  be- 
fore them.  The  Senate  aU  knew  how  volumi- 
nous these  were.  Mr.  C.  presumed  that  the 
committee  had  read  them;  and,  if  so,  they 
most  have  been  very  laborious  indeed.  But 
what  opportunity  had  Mr.  C.  and  the  rest  of 
the  Senate  enjoyed  of  looking  at  these  docu- 
ments? The  oonunittee  had  enjoyed  this — the 
"Senate  had  not.  He,  for  one,  desired  to  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  had. 
He  had  not  had  access  to  these  papers.  But 
the  committee  asked  him  and  his  friends  to  ^o 
it  blindly,  without  looking  at  the  evidence  m 
the  case.  He  must  receive  their  inferences 
from  that  evidence  as  being  infallibly  correct. 
Now,  he  thought  it  was  requiring  rather  too 
mnch  to  ask  this. 

Mr.  C.  here  agdn  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
Benton  whether  he  intended  to  move  the 
amendments  which  he  had  read  ?  '  Mr.  C.  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  do  it;  but,  if  not,  he 
should  move  them  himself. 

Mr.  Benton  declining — 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  proceeded  to  move  the 
amendments. 

The  first  amendment  was  to  strike  out  the 
preamble  of  the  bill. 

The  Ohaib  decided  that  the  preamble  was 
the  last  thing  to  be  considered,  and  the  motion 
was  therefore  not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Benton  explained  that  the  committee 
had  proposed  to  strike  out  the  preamble,  not  in 
regard  to  the  political  question,  but  only  in  ref- 
erence to  the  direction  which  the  Senate  had 
given  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  B.  had  received,  in  a  Mexican  paper,  the 
copy  of  a  proclamation  made  by  the  President 


ad  interim  of  the  Mexican  Hepublic,  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
American  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  There  was  one  paragraph  in  this  mes- 
sage, or  proclamation,  which  referred  directly 
to  the  question  how  far  the  march  of  our  army 
was  or  was  not  an  act  of  war;  and  it  went  to  show 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  that  there  might 
be  hostilities  without  a  state  of  war,  as  there 
might  be  a  state  of  war  without  actual  hostili- 
ties. The  President  ad  interim  stated  in  this 
Eaper  that  **  it  was  not  his  right,  as  such,  by 
is  own  act,  to  declare  war;  but  that  the 
august  Mexican  Congress  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  conflict  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  and  that  a  magnanimous  and 
suffering  people  wonld  not  be  attacked  with 
impunity ;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  it  misht  be 
necessary  to  repel  acts  of  hostility,  and  take 
the  initiative  in  regard  to  the  invaders,  by 
roUing  back,  upon  them  the  guilt  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  world ;  that  Mexico  would  not 
submit  to  any  hostile  act  committed  by  the 
people  or  Government  of  the  United  States; 
but  that  every  such  act  would  be  met  and  re- 
pulsed by  all  the  power  of  the  Republic."  Mr. 
B.  had  repeated  this  passage  from  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  present  President  of  Mexico,  with 
a  view  to  show  that  the  door  was  open  for  an 
adjustment  of  our  difficulties ;  and  he  thought 
he  could  see,  in  the  language  of  this  officer, 
that  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  them  might  be 
effected.  So  far  as  he  could  see  from  this  dec- 
laration, the  Government  ot  Mexico  seemed  to 
be  willing  and  ready  for  such  a  result;  it 
seemed  to  consider  the  hostilities  as  proceeding 
from  our  troops  only,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
an  opinion  that  Mexico  ought  to  adopt  some 
other  preliminary  measures  before  she  drew 
the  sword. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  swd  that  he  drew  the 
same  inference  from  this  paper  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  that  hostilities  did  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  state  of  war.  In  fact  there 
was  no  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations  which 
did  not  definitively  declare  that  the  one  might 
exist  without  the  other ;  that  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  might  be  issued  and  acted  upon, 
and  yet  no  state  of  war  exist,  unless  they  were 
issued  generally.  Military  measures  of  mere 
defence  did  not  constitute  a  war.  But  Mr.  C. 
purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  the 
question  whether  war  did  or  did  not  exist; 
perhaps  it  did,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  say  so 
in  this  bill  before  the  Senate  knew  the  fact. 
He  would  not  say  that  there  was  not  a  state  of 
war;  he  assumed  no  such  position.  All  he 
wanted  was  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  docu- 
ments to  see  how  far  we  could  be  justified  in 
solemnly  declaring  that  war  did  exist. 

With  a  view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
he  would  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
out,  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  section,  the 
words  "prosecute  said  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination,'*  and  inserting  the 
words  **  repel  invasion."    If  this  motion  should 
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sncceed,  he  should  then  follow  it  up  with  corre- 
sponding amendments  in  the  sabsequent  parts 
of  the  bill. 

The  question  being  on  striking  out  and  in- 
serting as  above  proposed — 

Mr.  Bbeesb  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OALBOiTfir  said  he  would  now  appeal  to 
the  Senate,  and  ask  if  there  was  a  man  there 
who  could  believe,  on  the  only  document 
which  they  had — how  authentic  he  knew  not 
— ^that  there  existed  war,  in  its  proper  and  con- 
stitutional form,  between  the  two  countries? 
"War  must  be  made  by  the  sovereign  authority, 
which,  in  this  case,  were  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, on  the  one  side,  and  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  other.  The  President  of  Mexico 
could  not  make  war.  It  could  only  be  done  by 
the  two  countries.  Even  if  the  two  Presidents 
had  declared  war,  the  nations  could  disavow 
the  act ;  and  he  called  on  the  Senate  to  reflect 
upon  the  position  in  which  they  would  be 
placed  in  case  they  made  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  there  should  come  a 
disavowal  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  It  would  be 
a  most  extraordinary  proceeding  to  make  a 
declaration  of  war  after  what  had  been  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  the  language  of 
the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  He 
would  much  rather  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware had  divided  his  motion,  and  made  the 
proposition  first  on  striking  out ;  and  he  x>ut  it 
to  tne  conscience  and  to  the  sense  of  truth  en- 
tertained by  every  member  of  the  body,  whether 
he  could  make  a  public  declaration  that  war 
does  now  exist. 

Mr.  Houston  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  that  honorable 
body ;  he  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring what  the  true  position  of  this  country, 
according  to  his  apprehension,  now  was  in  re- 
lation to  Mexico.  His  conviction  was  that  they 
were  actually  in  a  state  of  war.  War  had 
existed  for  ten  years  between  Mexico  and 
Texas;  and  it  had  been  declared  in  advance 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  when  the  question  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
was  agitated,  that  if  that  annexation  took  place 
the  war  would  not  only  be  continued  against 
Texas,  but  war  would  be  proclaimed  also  against 
the  United  States.  The  war  had  continued  to 
be  prosecuted  against  Texas,  and  Texas  having 
in  the  mean  time  become  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  now  placed  in  the  situation  occupied  here- 
tofore by  Texas  in  relation  to  Mexico.  War, 
therefore,  in  his  judgment,  unquestionably  ex- 
isted between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
It  had  been  extended  to  the  United  States  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  had  been  continued  and  renewed  by  the 
recent  acts  of  that  Government — acts  of  outrage 
and  violence  committed  upon  the  United  States 
troops  within  that  territory,  from  which  they 
had  declared  they  would  expel  the  citizens  of 
Texas  as  intruders  cind  rebels.    Texas  having 


been  annexed  to  the  United  States  in  the  feuse 
of  these  declarations  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  existing  war,  h«  would  ask 
what  circumstances  had  occurred  since  the  an- 
nexation which  had  at  all  changed  the  nature 
of  those  relations,  and  rendered  them  peaceful  t 
He  apprehended  that  those  relations  bad  not 
changed;  and  if  they  had  not  changed,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  were  unquestionably 
in  a  state  of  war,  Mexico  being  yet  engaged  in 
an  aggressive  war  upon  the  State  of  Texas,  one 
of  the  States  of  this  Union.  The  United  States 
was,  therefore,  placed  precisely  in  the  sitnatioa 
in  which  Texas  had  been  for  the  last  ten  years^ 
subject  to  the  aggressions,  incursions,  inroads, 
attacks,  and  outrages  of  the  Mexican  foroesi, 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Could  any  doubt  exist  that  they  were 
in  fact  and  truth  in  a  state  of  war?  In  his 
conscience  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction 
that  they  were  as  virtuaUy,  as  eflTectnally  in  a 
state  of  war,  as  if  Mexico  had  six  weeks  ago 
declared  war  expressly  against  the  United 
States.  Ten  years  ago  Mexico  commenced 
hostilities  against  Texas;  there  were  temporary 
suspensions  of  hostilities,  but  the  war  was  re- 
newed from  time  to  time ;  those  cessations  of 
arms  were  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by  re- 
newed declarations  of  war  and  extermination 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Texas.  How  long 
was  it  necessary,  then,  to  pause  and  consider 
whether  there  was  war  or  not?  How  long 
was  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pon- 
der ?  Were  they  to  regard  the  declarations  of 
Mexico,  pronounced  by  the  chief  officer  or 
usurper  of  her  Government,  as  having  no  force,  • 
on  tne  ground  that  he  had  no  authority  to  de- 
clare war  ? — that  it  belonged  only  to  Gongress 
to  declare  it  ?  So  long  as  they  held  that  as  the 
rule  of  their  action,  so  long  would  they  find  them- 
selves deceived.  So  long  as  he  could  delude 
them  with  professions  of  peace,  so  long  would  he 
continue  those  professions,  while  his  acts  would 
continue  to  be  acts  of  hostility  and  violence. 

He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  a  declaration 
that  we  were  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the  meas- 
ures necessarily  consequent  upon  such  declara- 
tion could  be  immediately  adopted  and  car- 
ried into  execution.  Perhaps  the  next  intelli- 
gence received  would  be  that  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  our  inactivity,  and  some  new 
outrage  perpetrated  more  seriously  involving 
the  national  honor  and  dignity  tiian  any  which 
had  yet  reached  our  ears.  We  would  then  be 
prepared  to  act  decisively,  no  doubt.  Then, 
why  not  act  at  once  ?  The  officers  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  announced  her  to  be  in  a  state 
of  war  :  where,  then,  was  the  ground  for  hesi- 
tation? When  they  were  informed  that  an 
experienced  officer,  an  experienced  military  com- 
mander, had  been  despatched  to  the  frontier 
with  orders  from  the  Government  to  assume 
the  command,  to  supersede  an  officer  already 
there,  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war^  did  Senators  believe  it 
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was  witbont  a  definite  objeot  ?  Did  they  be- 
lieve it  was  to  repel  invasioa  alone  that  he  was 
sent,  and  not  to  commit  aggression  ?  Was  not 
the  crossing  of  the  Bio  Grande  bj  the  Mexican 
forces  of  itself  an  act  of  war  ?  Was  not  the 
entering  our  territory  by  an  armed  force  an 
act  of  war  ?  Howeyer  the  decision  might  here- 
after be  in  regard  to  the  precise  extent  of  onr 
territory,  the  Mexicans  knew  inll  well  that  the 
river  had  been  assumed  as  the  boundary.  Up 
to  the  time  of  annexation  it  had  been  so  con- 
sidered, and,  more  than  that,  the  Mexicans  had 
never  once  established  a  military  encampment 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  it  had  never  been 
held,  even  by  themselves,  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  Mexico,  otherwise  than  upon  the  ridi- 
culous ground  of  claiming  the  whole  of  Texas 
to  be  theirs. 

They  had  marched  across  the  river  in  mili- 
tary array — ^they  had  entered  upon  American 
soil  with  hostile  design.  Was  this  not  war  ? 
And  now  were  Senators  prepared  to  temporize 
and  to  predicate  the  action  of  this  Government 
upon  that  of  the  Mexican  Government,  as  if 
the  latter  was  a  systematic,  regular,  and  orderly 
GoYeri|ment  ?  Ue,  for  one,  was  not  prepared 
to  do  so.  How  many  revolutions  had  that 
Government  undergone  within  the  last  three 
years  ?  Not  less  than  three,  with  another  now 
in  embryo.  Perhaps  the  next  arrival  might 
bring  us  news  of  another  change,  and  that  the 
American  army  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  had  been 
destroyed  while  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Mexican  Crovemment,  in  the  supposition  that 
it  was  a  regularly-constituted  Government,  in- 
stead of  being  a  Government  of  brigands  and 
despots,  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  keeping 
faith  with  no  other  nation,  and  heaping  in- 
dignities upon  the  American  flag.  A  state  of 
war  now  existed  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  after 
a  formal  declaration  or  recognition  of  a  state 
of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Their  action  had  been  continually  indicative 
of  a  state  of  war,  and  the  question  now  was, 
whether  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States 
would  respond  to  that  action,  and  visit  the  ag- 
gressors with  punishment. 

Mr.  Manoum  said,  the  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war,  which  had  just  been  presented  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Texas,  was  not  in 
consonance  with  the  American  idea  of  war,  or 
at  least  not  with  what  was  the  American  idea 
when  the  question  of  annexation  was  under 
discussion  here,  at  two  several  sessions  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  he  as- 
sumed that  such  was  not  now  the  idea  of  a 
state  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  government,  or 
those  who  held  the  political  power  and  author- 
ity ;  for,  if  there  was  any  one  thing,  above  all 
others,  that  was  repelled  and  repudiated  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation,  it  was  that  we  should 
thereby  acquire  a  war.  He  thought  that  the 
opinion  did  not  exist  with  any  one  who  favored 
the  measure  of  annexation,  that  we  should,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  consummation  of  that  meas- 
ure, assume  a  war.    Nor  did  he  believe  that 


such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. He  thought,  that  the  proclamation, 
which  had  just  been  translated  by  the  honor- 
able chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  was  clear  and  conclusive  on  that  point. 
Did  not  the  present  head  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment assume,  that  there  was  a  state  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries?  He  dis- 
claimed clearly  and  distinctly  the  power;  as  the 
Executive  head  of  the  Government,  of  putting 
the  nation  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  United 
States ;  and  alluded  to  the  assembling  of  a  new 
Congress,  when  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  them.  He  offered,  then,  as  proof  that  a 
state  of  war  did  not  exist,  not  only  the  American 
sentiment  and  the  sentiment  of  all  those  gentle- 
men who  were  favorable  to  annexation,  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  chief  Executive  oflScer  of  the 
Mexican  Government ;  all  going  to  show  that  a 
state  of  war  did  exist  anterior  to  the  recent 
acts  of  hostility  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Therefore  the  question  was  reduced  to 
the  point  whether,  in  conseauence  of  those  acts 
of  hostility,  as  far  as  we  haa  evidence  of  them, 
war  did  exist.  War,  as  had  been  justly  re- 
marked, was  an  emanation  of  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power.  And  he  appealed  to  the 
honorable  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  inform  them  in  what  docu- 
ment could  be  found  the  proof — for  as  yet  no 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  examine  the 
documents — that  Mexico  had  assented  to  any 
act  of  hostility  which  might  be  denominated  a 
state  of  war. 

But  he  had  risen  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  the  honorable  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  withdraw  his  motion,  to  strike  out  and 
insert ;  because  in  that  form,  the  question  was 
indivisible  ;  but  if  it  were  made  simply  to  strike 
out,  then  the  question  as  to  the  matter  which 
should  be  inserted  might  undergo  any  modifica- 
tion which,  in  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  seemed 
necessary.  And  he  was  frank  to  say,  that,  in 
this  state  of  the  question,  it  was  utterly  repug- 
nant to  his  sense  of  propriety  and  prudence  to 
declare  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  war, 
or  to  recognize  a  state  of  war  in  any  form. 

It  was  very  desirable,  however,  that  our  troops 
should  "be  enabled  to  act,  and  not  be  confined 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  for  he 
knew  weU  the  inefficiency  of  an  army  in  the 
predicament  in  which  ours  was  now  placed. 
But,  to  repeat  what  had  already  been  said,  sup- 
pose it  should  occur  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
avowal on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government 
of  the  act  of  aggression :  where  would  then  be 
the  evidence  of  a  state  of  war  ?  In  what  pre- 
dicament would  Congress  then  be  placed,  in 
case  they  had  declared  that  the  country  was  in 
a  state  of  war — or  had  recognized  the  existence 
of  war,  which  was,  in  all  respects,  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  ?  But  he  was  willing, 
if  there  should  be  a  necessity  resulting  either 
from  a  want  of  disavowal  or  a  continaance  of 
hostilities,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  *)v- 
ereign  authority  of  Mexico  assented  to  the  com- 
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mission  of  aots  of  aggression,  he  was  willing, 
in  sach  case,  to  confide  to  the  £zeontive  the 
power  of  directing  the  American  troops  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  very  seat  of  empire,  and  he  was 
willing  to  grant  all  the  means  that  might 
be  deemed  necessary  in  supplies  of  men  and 
money. 

Mr.  Ga88  said :  I  do  not  rise  to  detain  the 
Senate  long,  nor  to  enter  into  any  protracted 
discussion  of  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  haye  but  litde  to  say,  and  I  shall  say 
that  speedily.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  desire 
to  answer  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to 
this  side  of  the  Ohamber  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton.) 
He  desires  that  portion  of  the  biU  which  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  brought  on  by  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  latter,  should  be  passed  by  for  the 
present,  and  that  we  should  now  confine  our- 
selves to  a  consideration  of  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  country.  For  my 
own  part,  I  diould  be  happy  to  take  the 
course  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  which  he  asks  us  to  adopt,  were  I  not 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  higher  considera- 
tions. If  we  appropriate  money  and  raise  men 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  repelling  an  invasion, 
we  place  ourselves  in  the  very  position  which 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Oarolina, 
(Mr.  Oaxhoun,)  deemed  yesterday  the  proper 
one,  and  to  which  I  then  expressed,  and  yet 
ieel,  insuperable  objections.  A  Mexican  army 
is  upon  our  soil.  Are  we  to  confine  our  efforts 
to  repelling  them  ?  Are  we  to  drive  them  to 
the  border,  and  then  stop  our  pursuit,  and  allow 
them  to  fiud  a  refuge  m  theh:  own  teriitory  ? 
And  what  then  f  To  collect  again  to  cross  our 
frontier  at  some  oUier  point,  and  again  to 
renew  the  same  scenes,  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  immunity  ?  What  sort  of  a  condition 
of  things  would  this  be,  sir  ?  The  advanta^ 
would  be  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, while  the  loss  would  be  altogether  ours. 
Their  army  is  maintained  at  any  rate,  and  it 
would  cost  them  little  more  to  renew  and  con- 
tinue these  border  contests  than  to  keep  their 
troops  in  their  cantonments,  while  we  must 
spread  troops  along  our  border,  and  hold  them 
in  readiness  to  meet  these  invasions  at  what- 
ever point  they  may  be  attempted.  Now,  sir, 
no  vote  of  mine  shall  place  my  country  in  this 
situation.  And  besides,  these  Mexican  hostili- 
ties will  not  be  confined  to  operations  by  land. 
Are  we  to  suffer  their  privateers  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  ocean,  to  capture  our  sailors 
and  vessels,  and  to  ruin  our  commerce  f  This 
state  of  things,  L  for  one,  am  disposed  to  meet 
with  promptitude  and  energy.  Mexico  has 
attacked  the  United  States — has  placed  herself 
in  a  belligerent  attitude.  And  now  let  her  take 
the  consequences  of  her  own  aggression.  For 
these  reasons,  sir,  while  we  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  I  am  for  making  the 
defence  effectual  by  not  only  driving  off  the 
enemy,  but  by  following  them  into  their  own 


territory,  and  by  dictating  a  peace  even  in  the 
capital,  if  it  be  necessary. 

But,  sir,  why  does  tiie  honorable  Senatcn* 
from  Delaware  ask  the  separation,  and  request 
us  to  postpone  oar  decision  upon  the  relative 
condition  of  this  country  and  Mexico,  while  we 
provide  only  for  driving  the  invaders  from  our 
sou?  He  says,  sir,  that  he  desires  time  to 
examine  the  documents  which  the  Preadent 
has  submitted  to  us,  before  he  can  decide 
whether  there  is  a  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  I  cannot  concdve, 
sir,  that  any  delay  can  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  The  main  facts  are  indi^utable. 
They  are  before  the  Senate,  before  the  country, 
And  before  the  world.  A  Mexican  army  has 
passed  our  boundary,  and  is  now  upon  the  soil 
of  the  Republic.  Our  troops  have  been  at- 
tacked, captured,  and  killed.  Our  army  is  sur- 
rounded, and  efforts  are  making  to  subdue  them. 
Now,  sir,  no  documents  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish these  facts ;  and  these  facta,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  aU  that  can  be  necessary  to  justify  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  existence  of  war, 
and  our  concurrence  in  his  recommendation. 
If,  indeed,  the  object  be  to  examine  the  con- 
duct of  the  Executive,  to  ascertain  whether  this 
condition  of  things  is  to  be  attributed  to  him, 
then,  undoubtedly,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
documents  would  be  necessary.  And  firom  in- 
dications already  given,  I  presume  that  such  an 
investigation  wUl  be  entered  upon.  For  one,  I 
am  prepared  to  enter  into  it^  and  I  will  venture 
to  predict  that  the  more  severe  it  is,  the  more 
triumphant  for  the  Administration  will  be  the 
result.  But  that  subject  may  well  give  way  to 
this.  Let  us  postpone  that  inquiry  till  we  are 
provided  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
vindication  of  our  honor.  That  course  seems 
to  me  to  be  equally  indicated  by  duty,  by  policy, 
and  by  patriotism. 

And  now,  sir,  permit  mo  to  advert  to  anotho' 
branch  of  this  subject.  Strange  doctrines  have 
been  heard  yesterday  and  to-day,  such  as  have 
been  presented  neither  by  the  histoiy  of  oar 
own  country,  nor  that  of  any  other.  Among 
those  who  oppose  the  course  of  the  Executive, 
there  seems  to  be  an  important  difference  of 
opinion  on  some  of  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  our  conduct.  By  some  it  is  contended 
that  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican  army  is  not 
an  act  of  war,  because  we  have  no  proof  that 
it  was  committed  by  the  order  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  While  others,  and  among  them 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
maintain,  that  no  act  of  another  country  can 
create  a  state  of  war  with  this,  unless  such  war 
be  declared  by  Congress.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  pretension  is  equally  dangerous  in 
its  conclusions,  and  unsound  in  the  reasoning 
by  which  it  is  supported.  If  I  understood  the 
honorable  Senator  yesterday,  he  considers  there 
are  three  conditions  in  which  our  country  may 
be  placed  with  relation  to  another.  A  state 
of  peace,  of  war,  and  of  hostilities.  This,  to 
me,  sir,  is  a  new  division  of  the  principle  of 
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intercommiinioation  between  diflferent  coun- 
tries. War  I  understand,  and  peace  I  under- 
stand, and  the  rights  and  duties  which  they 
bring  with  them.  But  a  state  of  hostilities,  as 
oontradistinguished  from  these  rehitions,  is  a 
new  chapter  in  the  law  of  nations  to  me.  Our 
constitution  is  equally  silent  upon  the  subject. 
I  supposed,  heretofore,  that  if  we  were  not  at 

riace  with  a  country,  we  were  at  war  with  it. 
had  to  learn  that  there  was  an  intermediate 
state  creating  new  rights  and  duties,  which  I 
am  afhdd  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  unless  a 
Bew  Grotius  starts  up  upon  the  occasion.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  there  may  be  war  without 
hostUities,  and  hostilities  without  war.  Belli- 
gerent operations  may  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended, and  there  may  be  acts  of  aggression, 
which  may  be  called  hostilities,  which  may  be 
oommitted  without  the  authority  of  a  goyem- 
ment.  Rencontres,  for  instance,  between  ships- 
of-war,  or  predatory  incursions  across  the 
boundary  of  a  country.  But  there  can  be  no 
hostilities  undertaken  by  a  goyemment  which 
do  not  constitute  a  state  of  war.  War  is  a  fact, 
sir,  created  by  an  effort  made  by  one  nation  to 
injure  another.  One  party  may  make  a  war, 
though  it  requires  two  parties  to  make  a  peace. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that 
as  Congress  alone  have  a  right,  by  the  constitu- 
tion, to  declare  a  war,  therefore  there  can  be 
BO  war  till  it  is  thus  declared.  There  is  here  a 
very  obvious  error.  It  is  certain  that  Congress 
alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war.  That  is, 
there  is  no  other  autiiority  in  the  United  States, 
which,  on  our  part,  can  chan^  the  relations  of 
peace  with  another  country  mto  those  of  war. 
Ko  authority  but  Congress  can  commence  an 
aggressive  war.  But  another  country  can  com- 
mence a  war  agiunst  us  without  the  co-oper^ 
tion  of  Congress.  Another  country  can,  at  its 
pleasure,  terminate  the  relations  of  peace  with 
us,  and  substitute  for  these  the  relations  of  war, 
with  their  legitimate  consequences.  War  may  be 
commenced  with  or  without  a  previous  declara- 
tion. It  may  be  commenced  by  a  manifesto 
announcing  tiie  fact  to  the  world,  or  by  hostile 
attacks  by  land  or  sea.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Pbnktbaokkr)  has  well 
stated  the  modem  practice  of  nations  on  this 
subject.  He  has  referred  both  to  facts  and 
authorities,  showing  that  acts  of  hostility,  with 
or  without  a  pubho  declaration,  constitute  a* 
state  of  war.  It  was  thus  the  war  of  1756  was 
commenced.  It  was  thus,  I  believe,  was  com- 
menced the  war  between  England  and  France 
during  our  Revolution.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
was  terminated  by  an  act  of  hostility,  and  not 
by  a  public  manifesto.  The  capture  of  the 
Danish  fleet  was  preceded  by  no  cieclaration  of 
the  intentions  of  tne  British  Government.  Our 
own  war  of  1812  was  declared  on  the  1 8th  of  June. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Prince  Re^nt,  declaring 
war  against  us,  was  not  issued  till  January  10, 
1818.  And  yet  long  before  that  our  borders 
bad  been  penetrated  in  many  directions^  an 


army  had  been  subdued  and  captured,  and  the 
whole  territory  of  Michigan  had  been  overrun 
and  seized.  All  these  facts  prove  conclusively 
that  it  is  a  state  of  hostilities  that  produces 
war,  and  not  any  formal  declaration.  Ajiy 
other  construction  would  lead  to  this  practical 
absurdity.  England,  for  instance,  by  an  act  of 
hostility  or  by  a  public  declaration,  announces 
that  eke  is  at  war  with  us.  If  the  view,  pre- 
sented by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina,  is  correct,  we  are  not  at  war  with  her 
till  Congress  has  acted  upon  the  subject.  One 
party,  then,  is  at  war,  while  the  other  is  at 
peace ;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  this  new  intermediate 
state  of  hostUities,  before  unknown  to  the  world. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  very  clear  that  Mexico  is  at  war 
with  us,  we  at  war  with  her.  If  she  termi- 
nates the  peaceful  relations  between  two  coun- 
tries, they  are  terminated  whether  we  consent 
or  not.  The  new  state  of  things  thus  created, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  wiB  of  Congress. 
The  two  nations  are  at  war,  because  one  of 
them  has  chosen  to  place  them  both  in  that 
attitude. 

But,  sir,  it  Is  contended  by  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators that,  in  the  present  case,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  invasion  of  our  territory  has 
been  authcnrised  by  the  Mexican  Government ; 
and  until  that  authority  is  shown,  the  act  itself 
does  not  constitute  a  state  of  war.  I  have 
already  said,  sir,  that  there  may  be  accidental 
or  unauthorized  rencontres,  which  do  not  there- 
fore constitute  war.  The  case  of  the  ^*  Little 
Belt ''  was  of  that  description.  But  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  an  aggression  sufficiently 
indicate  its  true  character  and  consequences. 
A  Mexican  army  invades  our  territory.  The 
President  calls  upon  Congress  for  the  necessary 
means  to  repel  and  punish  this  act  of  aggres- 
sion. And  we  are  met,  forsooth,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  our  proceedings,  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  invasion  has  been  committed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
Why,  sir,  what  evidence  is  required  under  such 
circumstances?    Do  you  want  such  as  is  re- 

Siired  by  a  county  court  in  investigating  a 
aim  for  fifty  dollars  ?  Must  we  have  a  certi- 
ficate from  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Mexico 
that  the  President  of  that  republic  has  directed 
this  attack  upon  our  territory  ?  And  whatever 
evidence  may  be  required,  how  lonf  are  we  to 
wait  for  it  f  How  far  may  the  invaders  march, 
before  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  at  war  with 
Mexico  ?  Why,  sir,  such  a  state  of  things  must 
be  judged  by  moral  evidence,  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  It  might  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  invasion  itself  throws  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Mexican  Government^  and  is  a 
sufficient  justification  for  us  in  holding  that 
Government  accountable.  The  negative  proof 
is  not  upon  us.  The  moral  presumption  is 
sufficient  for  our  action.  But,  sir,  there  is  much 
more  than  the  bare  fact  of  invasion  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  at  war  with  Mexico. 
The  Government  of  that  country  has  protested 
ever  since  the  first  project  of  the  annexation 
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of  Texas,  and  has  announced  its  completion  as 
a  casus  belli,  Tbey  have  withdrawn  their  Min- 
ister from  the  United  States,  and  broken  off  all 
diplomatic  relations  with  us.  They  have  re- 
fused to  recoffliize,  and  have  treated  with  con- 
tumely, our  Minister  charged  with  full  powers 
to  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute,  and  whom  they 
solemnly  promised  to  receive.  They  have  col- 
lected an  army  upon  our  frontier,  and  have  sent 
to  assume  its  command  one  of  the  first  military 
officers  in  the  republic.  He  summoned  General 
Taylor  to  retire,  or  that  war  would  immediately 
commence.  His  summons  being  disregarded, 
he  commenced  the  war  by  crossing  in  force  into 
our  territory,  by  attacking  our  troops,  and  by 
surrounding  our  army.  Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to 
every  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber, if  he  does  not  believe  that  all  this  has  been 
done  by  order  of  the  Mexican  Government.  I 
presume  there  is  not  a  man  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  who  will  not  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Mexican  general  has  acted  under  the  direct 
instructions  of  the  Mexican  Government.  And 
are  we  now  to  be  told,  sir,  that  we  must  sit 
still  till  we  ascertain  whether  his  acts  have 
been  avowed  or  disclaimed  ?  No,  sir.  A  hos- 
tile army  is  in  our  country ;  our  frontier  has 
been  penetrated ;  a  foreign  banner  floats  over 
the  soil  of  the  Bepublic ;  our  citizens  have  been 
killed,  while  defending  their  country ;  a  great 
blow  has  been  aimed  at  us ;  and,  while  we  are 
talking  and  asking  for  evidence,  it  may  have 
been  'struck,  and  our  army  been  annihilated. 
And  what  then?  The  triumphant  Mexicans 
will  march  onwards  till  they  reach  the  frontiers 
of  Louisiana,  or  till  we  receive  such  a  formal 
certificate  of  the  intentions  of  the  Mexican 
Government  as  will  unite  us  in  a  determination 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  tibe  war,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  prosecute  it 
with  vigor.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that 
acts  of  hostility,  to  constitute  a  state  of  war, 
must  be  directed  by  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  country ;  and  if  not  constitutional  at  home, 
they  cannot  be  operative  abroad.  This  is  not 
the  least  strange  among  the  strange  principles 
we  have  heard  advanced  to-day.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  Mexico? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  the  powers  of  her 
President.,  or  of  her  Congress?  It  is  not  for 
us  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  our  deliberations  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  last,  so  called,  con- 
stitution of  Mexico,  and  to  seek  how  the  powers 
of  Government  are  divided  among  its  various 
functionaries,  nor  to  inquire  what  is  tlie  last 
pronunciamento,  or  who  is  the  present  Dictator 
of  that  unhappy  country.  The  changes,  both 
of  authority  and  authorities,  are  so  rapid  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Whoever 
directs  the  military  power  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment against  us  is,  for  our  purposes,  the 
representative  of  the  Mexican  nation.  Whether 
he  has  attained  that  power  by  usurpation,  by 
false  construction,  or  by  an  exercise  of  legiti- 
mate authority,  the  responsibility  of  his  country 
is  the  same.    If  a  fleet  of  the  United  States 


should,  by  order  of  the  President,  bombard  an 
English  town,  or  commit  any  other  act  of  ag- 
gression, certainly  w6  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble ;  and  such  acts  of  aggression  would  be  con- 
sidered acts  of  war.  Honorable  Senators  hxre 
said  that  this  act  of  invasion  by  the  Mexican 
army  may  be  unauthorized ;  and  they  demand 
of  us,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries  if  such  should  turn  out  to  be  the  fact? 
Why,  sir,  the  answer  is  equally  clear  and  easy. 
If  the  Mexican  Government  should  disavow  the 
act  of  invasion,  withdraw  their  army,  punish 
their  general,  and  make  proper  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  done,  peace  would  be  immediately 
restored.  But  until  this  is  done,  we  have  only 
to  accept  the  state  of  war  which  is  offered  to 
us,  and  act  accordingly. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  boundary  of  Texas  goes 
to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  But  I  do  not  place  the 
justification  of  our  Government  upon  any  mef^ 
tion  of  title.  Granting  that  the  Mexicans  have 
a  claim  to  that  country,  as  well  as  we,  still  the 
nature  of  the  aggression  is  not  changed.  We 
were  in  the  possession  iji  the  country — a  {>08- 
session  obtained  without  conflict.  And  we 
could  not  be  divested  of  this  possession  but  by 
our  own  consent,  or  by  an  act  of  war.  The 
ultimate  daim  to  the  country  was  a  question  for 
diplomatic  adjustment.  Till  that  took  place, 
the  possessive  right  was  in  us;  and  any  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  us  was  a  dear  act  of  war. 
It  appeal's  to  me,  sir,  that  the  present  is  a  most 
important  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  country 
— a  crisis  which  is,  perhaps,  to  affect  our  char- 
acter and  our  destiny  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
If  we  meet  this  act  of  aggression  promptly, 
vigorously,  energetically,  as  becomes  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  great  and  spirited  people,  we 
shall  furnish  a  lesson  to  the  world,  which  will 
be  profitably  remembered  hereafter.  But  if  we 
spend  our  time  in  useless  discussion — ^if  we 
adopt  timid,  half-way  measures — ^if  we  dday 
action,  seeking  for  fhrther  evidence,  we  shall 
exhibit  counsels  and  conduct  whose  effects  will 
impress  themselves  upon  many  a  chapter  of  our 
future  history.  Our  institutions  have  no  ad- 
mirers among  the  monarchical  and  aristocractical 
governments  of  the  Old  World.  Our  couditioii 
and  progress  are  a  standing  reproach  to  many 
of  the  political  principles  which  are  there 
practically  adopted.  This  new  doctrine  of  a 
balance  of  power  on  the  American  continent  is 
an  unerring  indication  of  what  they  apprehend 
and  what  they  design.  We  have  but  one  safe 
course  before  us.  Let  us  put  forth  our  whole 
strength.  Let  us  organize  a  force  that  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Let  us  enter 
the  Mexican  territory,  and  conquer  a  peace  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Let  us  move  on,  till 
we  meet  reasonable  proposals  from  the  Mexican 
Government ;  and  if  these  are  not  met  this  side 
of  the  capital,  let  us  take  possession  of  the  dty 
of  Montezuma,  and  dictate  our  own  conditioD& 
And  I  trust  those  conditions  will  be  honorable 
rand  reasonable.  If  all  this  is  done  soon,  it  win 
be  well  done.    But  if  delayed,  there  will  be 
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other  parties  than  Mexico,  who  will  soon  mingle 
themselves  in  this  affair ;  and  the  consequences 
may  be  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  President  with  the 
necessary  power  to  vindicate  tlie  country,  and 
defend  its  honor.  I  believe  he  will  execute  his 
duties  ably  and  patrioticidly.  Before  J  con- 
dnde,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  (Mr.  Hoirs- 
T077,)  for  the  patriotic  sentiments  he  has  this 
day  uttered.  He  has  shown  us  that  he  is  as 
able  to  advocate  the  rights  of  his  country  in 
counsel  as  to  maintain  them  in  arms.  His  name 
is  connected  with  one  of  those  imperishable 
deeds,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  fate 
of  nations.  He  led  the  forces  of  his  adopted 
country  upon  that  day  which  secured  their 
independence,  and  broke  the  power  of  Mexico. 
He  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  overthrow  a 
hostile  army,  and  to  capture  the  Ohief  Magis> 
trate  of  a  hostile  nation.  The  Romans  would 
have  given  him  an  ovation.  We  will  give  him 
what  is  better  than  that  for  a  republican — a 
hearty  reception  among  us,  and  the  tribute  of 
our  thanks  for  his  worth  and  services. 

Mr.  Bebbien.  The  proposition  of  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  war  exists.  How  does  he  prove  it  ? 
Why,  by  the  presence  of  a  Mexican  army 
around  the  United  States  army.  Does  he  not 
thus  decide  the  question  of  boundary  ?  No.  I 
beg  to  ask  how  that  possession  was  acquired,  and 
by  whom  ?  It  was  by  the  march  of  the  United 
States  army  into  the  territory.  If  conceding 
that  it  was  a  disputed  territory,  the  right  of 
Mexico  was  equal  with  that  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  territory.  If  our  possession 
was  derived  from  marching  our  army  there, 
cannot  Mexico  exercise  the  same  right?  Does 
priority  in  an  act  of  hostility  vest  a  national 
right  ?  The  argument  of  the  Senator  is,  that 
the  march  of  the  Mexican  army  was  an  act  of 
hostility.  K  so,  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
march  of  the  United  States  army  was  an  equal 
act  of  hostility.  War  does  not,  then,  exist  by 
any  act  of  the  constituted  authorities,  in  whose 
hands  alone  is  the  power  to  create  war.  In 
every  aspect  of  the  subject  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  is  unsnstained,  and  we  are  not  subject 
to  the  imputation  of  maintaining  the  ridiculous 
position  that  we  are  not  competent  to  stop  at 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  refrain  from  repelling  in- 
vasion. The  question,  whether  the  hostilities 
committed  by  the  Mexican  army  against  our 
army  are  to  be  repelled,  is  another  and  different 

Question.  I  hold  that  there  is  nothing  clearer 
tian  that  such  invasion  may  be  repelled  by  the 
most  powerful  means,  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
invaders,  and  by  all  possible  and  necessary 
means  to  make  the  repulsion  effectual,  and  for 
purposes  of  chastisement.  A  declaration  of 
war  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  arming 
us  with  all  necessary  power  to  repel  the  inva- 
«ion,  and  punish  the  aggression.  If  recognized 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  then  war  does 
exist ;  if  not,  the  hostility  will  have  been  com- 
mitted by  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  army,  and 


no  war  will  exist  between  the  two  countries. 
Now  I  ask,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
recognition  of  a  state  of  war?  The  Senator 
has  alluded  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican 
Minister,  and  the  rejection  of  ours.  But  has 
not  our  commerce  with  Mexico  been  undis- 
turbed? The  presumption  of  the  Senator, 
then,  is  refuted  by  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  our  consuls.  The 
rejection  or  withdrawal  of  a  Minister  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  war — it  affords 
no  presumption  of  such  a  state  of  war.  But  I 
was  about  to  allude  to  the  consequences  of  a 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  war.  At  onoe 
an  end  would  be  put  to  the  subsisting  treaties. 
Most  conveniently  for  Mexico,  the  accumulated 
claims  of  our  citizens  would  be  obliterated — 
the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico 
would  be  at  her  mercy.  It  is  said  th!^t  Mexican 
privateers  may  be  already  on  the  seas.  That 
cannot  be,  unless  the  hostilities  have  been  re- 
cognized by  the  Government.  The  evidence 
thus  far  is  otherwise.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment will  be  answerable  for  every  aggression 
upon  our  commerce,  if  made  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  And  for  what  are  all  these  conse- 
quences to  be  incurred  ?  Why,  that  we  may 
chastise  the  Mexican  army,  and  Mexico  in  aU 
her  parts  and  portions  if  she  avows  the  act. 
But  in  absence  of  all  evidence  that  this  is  the 
act  of  Mexico— with  evidence  looking  the  other 
way— is  it  proper,  is  it  wise,  is  it  justifiable  in 
us,  to  make  a  premature  declaration  that  war 
does  exist  ? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  rose  to  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass.)  He  appealed 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  asked  them  to  wait  at 
least  till  the  evidence  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  printed.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
said  he  was  satisfied  of  the  fact.  But  he  was 
satisfied  without  evidence — with  nothing  but 
newspaper  reports.  He  was  willing  to  **  go  it 
blind."  He  contended  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence before  them  to  enable  them  to  make  up 
an  honest  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  hoped 
that  the  majority  would  not  exercise  a  power 
which  they  would  not  desire  to  be  employed 
against  them.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  day 
might  come  when  the  mtgority  would  be  on  his 
side  of  the  Chamber.  It  might  be  that  after 
examining  the  documents,  he  (Mr.  C.)  would 
be  willing  to  vote  a  declaration  of  war.  But 
he  could  not  assent  to  that  without  examination 
— without  a  fair  opportunity  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Houston  asked  the  Senator  fi*om  Dela- 
ware, what  evidence  would  satisfy  him  of  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clatton  replied,  that  authentic 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  hostilities  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Mexican  authorities  would 
satisfy  him.  But  there  was  no  such  etidenco 
before  them  now.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
the  Mexican  Grovemment  to  disavow  the  acts 
of  their  generals.  A  general  committed  an  act 
to-day,  which  the  Government  disavowed  to- 
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morrow.    If,  after  declaration  of   war  or  a 
recognition  of  a  state  of  war  by  the  Ck)Dgress 
of  the  United  States,  intelligence  should  be 
received  of  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment had  disavowed  the  act  of  their  militarj 
officers  on  the   Rio    Grande,  how  mortified 
would  they  all  be,  and  how  much  would  they 
regret  that  they  had  not  waited  until  they 
themselves  had  decided,  after  deliberate  exam- 
ination, instead  of  precipitately  rushing  on  a 
declaration  of  war. 
Mr.  Houston  again  rose,  but  yielded  to— 
Mr.  Westcott,  who  rose  amid  loud  cries  of 
"  question,"  and  said  that,  had  he  been  called 
upon  to  vote  on  this  bill  on  yesterday,  he  believed 
he  should  have  voted  against  it.    But  calm  and 
cool  reflection  since  then  had  convinced  him  it 
was  his  duty  to  vote  for  it.    He  did  not  entirely 
approve  of  the  phraseology  of  the  bill.    This 
was,  however,  no  time  for  verbal  criticism. 
Immediate,  prompt,  decisive  action  was  de- 
manded.   His  objection  to  the  bill  was  not  that 
which  had  been  urged.    It  was  entirely  differ- 
ent.   He  was  not  £sposed  (as  this  bill  seemed 
to  do)  to  throw  upon  Mexico  the  commenee- 
ment  of  this  war.    He  preferred  tliat  this  Grov- 
ernment,  instead  of  the  declaration  in  this  bill, 
that  "  war  existed,"  and  "  by  the  act  of  Mexi- 
co," should  make  an  independent,  affirmative, 
positive,  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  war 
against  that  Government.    He  felt  assured  that 
the  past  conduct  of  Mexico  towards  the  United 
States,  ever  since  Mexico  had  claimed  to  be  a 
distinct  nation,  if  fairly  exhibited  to  the  civilized 
world,  would  fully  justify  such   declaration. 
Yes.  Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  if  the  soldiers 
of  Mexico  had  not  invaded  Texas  during  the 
last  month — if  they  had  not  murdered  Colonel 
Cross — if  they  had  not  killed  Lieutenant  Porter 
— ^if  they  had  not  attacked  Hardee  and  Thom- 
torii— nay,  if  her  present  rulers  were  now  to 
apologize  and  atone  for  these  acts,  there  is 
ample  cause  for  our  declaring  war  against  her 
to  be  found  in  her  past  course  towards  us. 
Sir,  we  have  been  most  forbearing  towards 
Mexico.    We  have  allowed  our  feelings  for  a 
neighboring  sister  republic  to  restrain  us  irom 
demanding  and  enforcing  long  ago  reparation 
for  her  insults  and  outrages.    The  American 
people  would  not  have  submitted  to  the  indig- 
nities they  have  patiently  endured  from  Mexico, 
from  any  other  Government  on  God's  earth. 
They  would  have  risen  as  one  man  to  repel 
them  years  since.    This  forbearance  has  but 
emboldened  Mexico  to  further  wrong.     Her 
rulers  have  mistaken  our  sympathy  for  her 
difficulties  and  misfortunes,  and  our  considera- 
tion of  her  weakness,  for  pusillanimity.    It  is 
time  they  should  be  undeceived.    The  world 
has  been  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  the  true 
causes  of  difference  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.    The  recent  occurrences  are  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.    Mexico  has  artfblly 
sought  to  create  the  impression  that  what  she 
calls  the  "  spoliation  "  of  Texas  is  the  origin 
and  cause  of  these  difficulties.    Sir,  (said  Mr. 


W.,)  before  the  Texas  revolution,  ebe  had  out- 
raged our  flag  in  her  own  ports,  and  on  the 
high  seas  in  the  gulfl    She  had  robbed  and 
imprisoned  our  citizens,  and  eren  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  agents  in  her  jarisdiction 
were  outraged  and  insulted  in  a  manner  which, 
by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  nations,  aflforded 
to  us  just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  her. 
But  we  forbore  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  redress. 
We  negotiated  a  treaty  with  her,  by  which  sb» 
engag^  to  indemnify  our  eitizenSb    She  plig^ 
ed  her  faith  as  a  nation  to  do  them  justice — to 
pay  for  her  spoliations  of  their  property  and 
outrages  of  their  rights.    Has  she  done  sol 
No,  sir  I     No,  sir  I     She   has   ignominiondy 
violated  her  plighted  faith  to  them  and  to  this 
Grovemment.    She  has  dishonorably  withheld 
from  us  the  debt  she  engaged  to  pay  for  their 
benefit.    The  President,  in  his  Message,  states 
that  these  spoliation  claims  amount  to  upward 
of  $6,000,000.    I  believe,  sir,  that  $7,000,000 
would  not  indemnify  those  American  citizens^ 
who  have  suffered  from  the  wrongs  and  oat- 
rages  of  that  Government.    She  on^t  in  jnstioe 
to  pay  that  amount,  and   this   Government 
should  compel  her  to  pay  it.    Without  referring 
to  her  insults  to  our  flag — the  insults  to  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  or  even  the 
imprisonment  of  some  of  them  and  other  Amer- 
ican citizens,  we  can  find  in  her  course  with 
respect  to  the  indemnity  for  the  spoliatioDs, 
ana  in  the  gross  indignity  cast  in  the  teeth  of 
the  American  people,  m  the  treatment  of  their 
commissioned  Minister,  (Mr.  Slidell,)  this  win- 
ter, after  her  invitation  to  send  him,  as  all 
Christendom  would  say,  just  cause  for  an  affirm- 
ative declaration  of  war  against  her.    Sir,  (said 
Mr.  W.,)  I  am  not  for  temporizing— for  any 
half-way  measures.    I  am  in  favor  of  eaA 
declaration ;  and,  without  reference  to  reo^it 
occurrences,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  it.    I  care 
not  if  the  military  chief  who  has  usurped  the 
reins  of  power  in  Mexico — I  care  not  if  its  Oooi- 
gress  should  disavow  the  acts  of  Generals  Am- 
pudia  and  Arista — ^if  it  should  disgrace  and 
punish  these  officers  for  their  recent  acts  in  tiie 
State  of  Texas-^stiU  causes  which  would  we^ 
with  me  as  sufficient  to  justify  this  dedaratioD, 
were  not  removed.    Doubtless  her  rulen  are 
instigated  by  the  emissaries  of  otho*  Govern- 
ments inimical  to  us.    Their  influences  cannot 
be  concealed.    They  are  manifest.    They  win 
not  deter  me  in  the  least  degree  from  pursuing 
the  path  that  I  believe  the  honor  of  my  coun- 
try re(]uires  me  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  coincide  fully  in  the  distinc- 
tion maintained  on  yesterday  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  OALBonr) 
between  mere  ?i08tiliHes  and  vxxr^  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  No 
hostilities  can  be  recognized  as  war  by  this 
Government,  unless  tiiey  have  been  declared  by 
Congress  to  constitute  war.  I  hold,  too,  that 
it  is  important  this  distinction  should  be  man- 
tained ;  as  otherwise  the  acts  of  the  Executive 
may  create  war,  and  the  wise  eoofltitatioiial 
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provision,  placing  the  power  of  declaring  war 
ezclosivelj  in  Congress,  will  be  a  dead  fetter. 
I  am,  howeyer,  for  Congress  in  this  case  exer- 
cising its  *  constitutional  power.  As  I  have 
before  said,  I  should,  after  calm  deliberation  on 
the  subject,  prefer  an  afflrmatiye,  unequivocal 
declaration  of  war ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to 
be  fastidious  as  to  the  mode.  I  should  prefer 
a  manifesto,  stating  our  ffrievanoes  to  the  world. 
But  the  effect  of  this  biU,  if  it  is  passed,  will  be 
the  same  as  if  it  was  such  affirmative  declara- 
tion. The  act  of  June  18, 1812,  declared  ^^  war 
to  exist  against  Great  Britain ; "  and  this  bill 
redtes  that "  it  does  exist  by  the  act  of  Mexico.'' 
Ihe  effect  is  the  essential  part  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war ;  because  he  did  not  believe  that 
hostilities  could  be  as  efficiently,  effectually, 
and  successflilly  carried  on  by  Uie  Executive 
without  it  as  with  it.  I  concur  (said  Mr.  W.) 
in  the  opinions  advanced  on  this  point  by  the 
honorable  Senator  ft'om  Virginia,  (Mr.  Fisnsn- 
BACKKB,)  and  other  Senators. 

Without  it,  and  without  the  express  authority 
of  Congress,  the  President  cannot  issue  com- 
missions to  privateers — issue  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal— cannot  authorize  the  blockade  of 
the  Mexican  ports--cannot  authorize  the  cap- 
ture of  Mexican  vessels  on  the  high  seas  as 
prizes  of  war.  Without  such  dedaration,  Mexi- 
cans taken  in  arms,  after  defeat  in  attacking 
our  citizens  or  soldiers,  cannot  be  held  by  the 
Executive  authority  as  prisoners  of  war — ^trea- 
son in  aiding  her  troops  may  even  go  unpun- 
ished ;  and,  above  all,  without  it  the  observance 
of  the  duties  of  other  nations  towards  us,  the 
duty  of  neutrality,  so  likely  to  be  violated, 
could  not  be  properly  enforced.  Without  such 
declaration,  Mexico  may  be  supplied  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  munitions  oi  war  by  other 
nations ;  and  if  captured,  they  would  not  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  as  ^^  cantrdband  of  toor.'' 
The  declaration  of  war  will  in  every  way 
strengthen  the  Executive  arm  in  this  contest — 
at  home,  abroad,  on  the  field  of  contest,  and  in 
these  halls.  It  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  supplies  of  men  and  money  we  propose  to 
give  threefold.  It  will  convince  the  world  we 
are  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  Other  nations 
may  profit  by  the  information. 

Even  if  this  matter  with  Mexico  should  be 
settled  in  a  month,  the  money  we  spend  in 
warlike  preparations,  may  not  be  spent  unprofit- 
ably.  If  war  is  formally  declared,  the  contest 
with  Mexico  must  be  carri^  on  by  the  rules 
of  civilized  warflure— by  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  war.  I  prefer  this  to  the  quaai  pirati- 
cal Indian  contest,  which  it  will  otherwise 
become.  The  rules  of  civilized  war  are  well 
known.  In  this  age,  every  nation  must  obey 
them.  If  war  is  formally  declared,  and  Mexico 
should,  by  its  favorable  fortune  to  her  arms, 
have  the  power  to  perpetrate  a  repetition  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad,  she  dare 
not  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  shall  go  for  this  part 


of  this  bill,  and  am  prepared  to  sit  here  till  it 
is  passed.  Alteration  will  make  delay,  and 
expedition  is  all-important. 

1  do  not  approve  of  that  part  of  this  bill, 
which  gives  the  President  the  power  to  select 
the  principal  officers  of  Uie  volunteer  militia. 
Was  it  a  new  question,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
regard  the  constitution^  objection  raised  to  it 
as  a  very  serious  one ;  but  I  am  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  precedents  of  1812  and  1813  in  its 
favor.  I  should  be  better  satisfied  to  leave  the 
power  to  the  State  authorities.  The  volunteers 
will  be  better  satisfied.  They  will  be  jealous 
of  officers  of  Federal  appointment.  But  this 
objection  I  will  forego,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing immediate  action  on  the  bill,  that  troops 
may  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  field,  and  the 
honor,  and  interests,  and  rights,  of  the  country 
maintained. 

Mr.  Cbittbnden  hoped  that  the  emergency 
would  not  be  found  so  pressing  as  some  Sena- 
tors appeared  to  suppose.  He  had  great  confi- 
dence in  the  officer  commanding  the  forces  on 
the  Bio  Grande,  and  was  pretty  confident  that, 
in  eight-and-forty  hours  after  the  date  of  last 
advices,  it  would  be  found  that  the  general 
commanding  had  whipped  the  Mexicans,  driven 
them  across  the  river,  and  was  in  the  town  of 
Matamoras.  He  mi^ht  be  wrong,  but  that  was 
his  speculation.  Still  he  admitted  that  they 
were  not  to  act  under  such  a  .supposition. 
Tliey  were  to  act  with  the  least  possible  delay 
consistent  with  order  and  propriety.  He  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  prepared  to  vote  for  the  sup- 

Elies — ^not  indeed  so  advisedly  as  he  would 
ave  desired.  One  thing  was  certain — ^that 
there  had  been,  to  some  extent,  a  confiict  on 
the  Bio  Grande  between  the  troops  of  the  two 
countries.  To  whose  fault  that  was  to  be 
ascribed  he  could  not  now  say :  but  he  feared 
that  when  that  matter  was  investigated,  it 
would  be  found  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
regard  with  entire  approbation  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive.  He  saw  no  reason  for  the 
advance  of  the  troops  to  the  Bio  Grande — ^for 
the  hazarding  of  those  consequences  which 
every  sensible  man  must  have  foreseen.  It  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  the  angry 
armies  of  two  angry  and  quarrelling  nations 
should,  day  after  day,  face  each  other  with 
cannons  pointed  at  each  other,  and  only  a  ford- 
able  river  between  them,  and  conflict  not  result. 
It  was  conceded  that  this  was  disputed  terri- 
tory. What  right  had  the  United  States  to 
take  possession  of  it  ?  Had  not  the  other  dis- 
puting claimant  an  equal  right  ?  But  he  would 
not  prosecute  that  view  of  the  subject  at  pres- 
ent He  was  willing  to  consider  the  exigency 
as  urgent  as  they  pleased,  and  to  make  adequate 

S reparation.  As  it  was  the  wish  of  some 
enators  to  rest  with  that  in  the  mean  time,  he 
should  be  entirely  content  with  that  course,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
limit  the  Government  to  re|>elling  invasion. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  satisfied  with  an  expression 
of  what  he  meant  by  repelling  invasion.    He 
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meant  by  that,  parsuing,  beating  down,  till  the 
borders  were  fi'eed  from  danger  of  a  repetition 
of  the  invasion. 
A  Senator.  "  That  would  be  war." 
Mr.  Crittenden.  No;  there  was  a  shade 
of  difference — a  very  perceptible  one.  He 
believed  it  was  indispensable  policy  to  make 
the  war  as  sharp  and  short  as  possible.  If  it 
lingered  one  year,  it  would  not  be  a  Mexican 
war.  With  a  straw  yon  conld  kuidle  a  fire  to 
bnm  down  a  city.  In  this  connected  condition 
of  the  world,  war  was  felt  everywhere.  War 
conld  not  be  made  with  Mexico  without  tonch- 
ing  the  interests  and  exciting  the  jealousies  of 
all  nations  trading  with  us.  Great  conse- 
quences might  be  involved  in  that  war.  He 
would  therefore  make  it  as  compendious  as 
possible.  He  would  even,  if  he  had  his  way, 
send  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  with  the  Gen- 
eral, and  between  every  blow  hold  out  the  offer 
of  peace.  He  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
means  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

Eelling  invasion,  and  otherwise  prosecuting 
ostilities,  till  Uie  peace  of  the  country  be 
secured  from  the  danger  of  farther  invasion. 
All  the  time  he  would  give  notice  of  peace  by 
the  Minister  going  along  with  the  General. 
Thus  limited,  he  was  assured  they  would  get 
any  amount  of  military  force.  He  would  move 
to  strike  out  and  insert  something  like  that 
which  he  had  suggested.  After  expressing  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  preamble,  of  which  he 
saw  no  necessity — there  was  none  in  the  decla- 
ration of  war  in  1812 — the  honorable  Senator 
resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  said :  Senators 
have  not  made  the  distinction — an  obvious  one 
— between  the  fact,  whether  there  be  war,  and 
the  act  of  declaring  war.  All  admitted  that 
there  was  no  war  connected  with  this  invasion, 
which  gave  them  a  right  to  declare  war.  War 
was  an  act  of  hostility,  which  came  from  the 
sovereign  power.  As  a  mere  matter  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill.  As 
men,  and  as  patriots,  he  appealed  to  the  Sena- 
tors whether  they  ought  tiot  to  remove  this 
impediment,  provided  its  removal  would  not 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  biU.  They  ought 
to  accommodate  those  who  thought  with  him. 
Was  it  not  desirable  to  have  a  strong  vote? 
Why,  then,  not  remove  this  impediment  to  a 
strong  vote?  There  could  be  but  one  objec- 
tion, and  that  was,  that  it  would  render  the 
bill  less  efficient.  Bat  could  that  objection  be 
entertained  by  any  one?  He  now  came  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden.)  He 
had  made  a  suggestion  which  seemed  to  remove 
every  objection.  It  gave  this  bill  all  possible 
efficiency— ability  to  prosecute  the  hostilities 
not  merely  to  the  frontier,  but  beyond  it. 
They  could  do  more  than  that.  But  since  some 
gentlemen  around  him  seemed  to  say  that  there 
was  war,  he  would  allude  to  that.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  existing  state  of  things  was 


as  wide  as  the  poles.  War  placed  every  mem- 
ber of  tills  community  at  war  with  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Mexican  community.  But  it  did  not 
end  there — it  created  new  relations  between 
this  country  and  all  other  ijowera,  and  amongst 
these  relations  was  the  right  of  blockade — 
interfering  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
tending  to  bring  us  into  conflict  with  them. 
The  moment  war  was  declared  privateering 
commenced,  and  swarms  of  privateers  were  let 
loose  upon  our  extended  commerce.  And  more 
than  that,  any  mode  of  adjustment  was  set 
aside  except  that  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  he  asked, 
would  they  rush  at  once  to  the  ultimate  resort  f 
Suppose  this  turned  out  to  be  a  case  in  which 
war  ought  to  be  declared,  after  examination  of 
all  the  documents :  let  the  declaration  be  made 
in  due  form  and  with  becoming  dignity — ^not  in 
this  side-way,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  do  it. 
Let  them  show  a  front  to  the  world,  such  as 
was  becoming  the  character  of  the  nation.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  world,  war  was  a 
tremendous  thing.  The  whole  sentiment  of 
the  civilized  world  was  turning  stronger  and 
stronger  against  war.  And  let  us  not,  (said 
Mr.  0.,)  for  the  honor  of  our  country — ^for  the 
dignity  of  the  republic — ^be  the  first  to  create  a 
state  of  war.  Mortal  ipan  cannot  see  the  end 
of  it.  When  I  look  on  'and  see  that  we  are 
rushing  upon  the  most  tremendous  event,  I  am 
amazed.  I  am  more  than  amazed ;  I  am  in  a 
state  of  wonder  and  deep  alarm.  This  is  not 
the  tone  of  character  to  go  into  war.  They 
who  go  into  war  in  this  manuer — as  if  seeking  a 
decisive  course— cannot  expect  to  succeed.  It 
is  a  hasty,  thoughtless  course.  I  do  not  wish 
to  use  any  words  in  an  offensive  sense — ^but 
with  all  possible  emphasis,  I  exhort  yon  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  precipitancy,  or 
want  of  that  deep  reflection  and  profound 
meditation  which  alone  can  guide  you  to  a  suo- 
cessful  issue. 

Mr.  Allen  here  said  he  would  not  protract 
the  discussion.  There  were  certain  great  liacts 
in  this  case  which  no  arguments  conld  set 
aside.  Our  friendly  relations  with  Mexico  had 
been  interrupted  by  her  own  acta.  She  had 
recalled  her  Minister,  literally  expelled  oars,  and 
had  invaded  our  soil  with  her  armies.  These 
facts  nothing  could  set  aside,  and  the  way  of 
duty  was  as  clear  as  noon-day. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  put  the 
question  on  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton's  motion  to 
strike  out. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted  as 
follows : 

YsAS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  €U- 
houn,  T.  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Dayton,  Evana,  UunUngtOQ.  Jofao»« 
of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  UcDuflk, 
Mangum,  Morehead,  Simmons,  Upham,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 20. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Athei^ 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,    Breese,  Bright,    Camerooi 
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Cass,  Colquitt,  Diz,  Hooston,  Jarnagitif  Jcnness, 
Lewis,  Niles,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Seyier, 
Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  Tulee — 25. 

So  the  motion  to  strike  oat  was  not  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CBrmcBrDEN  objected  to  the  provision  in 
the  6th  section  of  the  bill,  which  empowers  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  generals  of  bri- 
gade and  division  ana  the  general  staff,  in  sup- 
port of  which  objection  he  submitted  a  few 
observations. 

Mr.  BsNTOK  read  from  various  acts,  showing 
precedents  for  the  provision  objected  to. 
Among  the  cases  cited  was  the  course  pursued 
in  1812,  involving  precisely  the  same  principle 
which  was  o^ected  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tacky,  (Mr.  Obittsndek.) 

Mr.  CBrrTB!7DSN,  in  reply,  said  he  was  aware 
that  formerly  the  practice  and  the  law  was  the 
same  as  provided  in  the  section  objected  to,  but 
since  1886  the  laws  had  been  different.  In  the 
act  of  1886  it  would  be  found  that  provision 
was  made  for  a  different  course  from  that  which 
had  been  pursued  previously,  which  course  had 
been  observed  as  the  rule  since  that  time. 

A  lengthened  conversation,  in  which  Messrs. 
Crittenden,  Houston,  Aboheb,  and  Benton 
took  part,  then  ensued  on  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Obittenden,  to  strike  out  the 
clause  in  the  sixth  section  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  appointment  of  the  generals  of  brigade 
and  division. 

Finally,  after  a  division,  the  clause  was 
stricken  from  the  section. 

No  other  amendment  being  proposed,  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  amendments  made  in  committee  were 
then  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  then  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

Several  Senators  calling  for  the  immediate 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  no  objection  being 
made  thereto,  it  was  so  read. 

The  Peebidknt  then  proceeded  to  put  the 
question,  '*  Shall  this  bill  pass  ?  " 

Mr.  Cbittenden  hoped  that  the  question 
might  be  so  put  as  to  divide  the  preamble  from 
the  bill.  The  question  might  first  be  taken  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  without  the  preamble, 
and  the  preamble  could  be  voted  for  separately. 
This  would  secure  a  large  vote  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  the  preamble  was  only  the 
title  of  the  bill. 

The  Pbesident  said,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  the  preamble  is  a  part  of  the  bill, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  divided. 

Mr.  Obittenden  said,  now  I  want  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  and  I  trust  that  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate  the  question  may  be  taken  on 
the  bill,  and  on  the  preamble  separately. 

Mr.  Calhoun  would  not  vote  for  it,  with  or 
without  the  pretmible.  It  is  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  war  to  Mexico  and  to  the  world.    This 


was  taking  a  step  of  which  he  could  not  ap* 
prove.  When  his  name  should  be  called,  there- 
fore, he  would  remain  silent. 

Mr.  IJpHAM  wished  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  preamble.  He  had  not 
information  to  enable  him  to  vote  for  the  pre- 
amble, and  he  could  not  vote  what  he  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  Datton  made  a  similar  statement. 

Mr.  Cbittenden  said  the  question  might  be 
put,  '< Shall  the  bill  pass?"  Make  that  the 
question,  without  the  preamble,  and  he  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  vote  for  it.  He  would 
not  vote  for  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Bbeese  said  that  if  the  question  could 
not  be  divided  unless  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate,  he  would  object. 

Mr.  Mangttm  asked  the  President  whether  he 
and  other  Senators  could  vote  for  the  bill  with 
a  protest  against  the  preamble,  and  whether 
that  protest  would  be  put  on  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Speight  said  that  there  was  a  precedent 
for  entering  a  protest  on  the  Joumd. 

Mr.  Cbittenden  appealed  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Bbeese)  to  withdraw  his  objection. 
After  a  pause,  Mr.  C.  asked,  Does  the  Senator 
yield  his  objection  ? 

Mr.  Bbeese  said,  if  the  course  indicated  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  pursued,  it 
would  make  the  bill  so  unmeaning  that  he  him- 
self should  be  unwilling  to  vote  for  it ;  and  the 
time  for  amending  it  had,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  passed.  The  preamble  gave  point  and 
meaning  to  the  bill,  and  it  was  now  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  a  part  of  the  bill.  The  fate  of 
the  bill  might  be  endangered  if  this  oourse  was 
pursued. 

Mr.  CiUTTENDEN  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  move  to  reconsider,  if  there  was  any 
danger  like  that,  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois apprehended. 

Mr.  Bbeese  then  withdrew  his  objection. 

The  Pbesident  then  stated  that,  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate,  the  question  would 
be.  Shall  the  bill  pass  without  the  preamble  ? 

Mr.  Bagbt  could  not  consent  to  have  the 
question  put  in  this  way.  He  could  not  vote 
for  the  bill  without  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Cbittenden  suggested  to  the  Chair  that 
the  question  might  be  put  somewhat  differently 
from  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  stated. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  saw  no  diflSculty  in  voting 
for  the  bill  itself,  first,  without  the  preamble, 
and  then  for  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Bagbt  said,  if  it  was  put  in  this  form, 
he  would  have  to  vote  against  the  bill,  while  he 
wished  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  thought  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  might  vote  for  the  bill  without 
the  preamble,  and  vote  for  the  preamble  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  K.  Johnson  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  could  have  no  more  difiSculty  in  voting 
for  the  bill  and  the  preamble  separately  than 
he  could  have  for  voting  for  different  sections 
of  the  bill  separately. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  and  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MoBEHBAD  suggested  tliat  the  question 
might  be  t£^en  without  the  yeas  and  nays. 
There  was  evidently  a  large  majority  for  the 
bill,  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  the 
nays  recorded. 

Ml*.  Manoum  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  but  he  entered  his  most  solemn 
protest  against  the  hasty  declaration  of  the 
preamble,  about  the  existence  of  war,  and  he 
would  ask  the  Senate  that  that  protest  might, 
be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Clayton  and  Datton  entered 
similar  protests. 

The  question,  "  Shall  the  bill  pass  ? "  was 
then  put,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright, 
Cameron,  Cass,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Dix,  Houston,  Jarnagin,  Jen- 
ness,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pen- 
nybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  Upham,  Westcott,  Woodbridge, 
and  Yulee — 10. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton  and  Davis— 2. 

^Senators  Berrien,  Calhoun,  and  Evans, 
bemg  in  their  seats,  did  not  vote.  The  other 
members,  whose  names  are  not  recorded  above, 
were  absent.] 

When  Mr.  Crittenden's  name  was  called,  he 
voted  "  aye,  except  the  preamble."  So  also  did 
Mr.  TJpHAic 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES. 

Wednesday,  May  13. 
The  Army, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoEat,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army, 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  80th  of  Jane,  1847. 

Mr.  Severance  said  that  facts  conld  be  set 
forth  which  would  show  that  we  were  not  act- 
ing in  self-defence  in  the  military  moTement  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  imperative  upon  ns, 
while  plunging  into  war,  to  inquire  what  were 
the  causes  of  it,  and  how  we  got  into  it  He 
did  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas  was  in  dispute,  and 
was  so  admitted  in  the  act  assenting  to  the 
annexation.  He  would  call  upon  any  friend 
of  the  measure  of  war  just  adopted,  to  say 
when  the  Bio  Grande  was  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Texas  upon 
MatamOras,  but  the  expedition  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  Texan  troops  were  driven  back.  When 
did  Texas  hold  any  post  on  the  Rio  Grande  ? 
Never.  The  population  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande  were  all  Mexicans — ^there 
were  no  Texans  there.  It  was  our  duty  to  see 
that  our  country  was  in  the  right  in  every  con- 
flict, and  we  could  not  advance  the  glory  of  the 


country  by  placing  it  in  the  wrong ;  and  it  vas 
our  especial  duty  to  preserve  peace  with  the 
republics  on  this  continent.  He  protested 
against  sending  the  troops  further  than  Gorpm 
Christi.  He  had  done  his  duty  in  voting  aguDst 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Delano  said :  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
war,  which  we  had  engaged  in  without  author- 
ity of  law,  and  without  being  in  the  right,  and 
he  was  now  ready  to  go  shoulder  to  siioalder 
with  all  those  who  sustained  the  honor  of  the 
country.  Where  this  war  would  end  he  oooM 
not  predict.  But  we  had  not  yet  settled  the 
Oregon  question.  He  never  had  any  oonfideooe 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  President's  decUrstioDfl 
of  a  purpose  to  maintain  our  rights  in  Oregon. 
He  believed  that  he  would  give  away  all  Ore- 
gon to  prosecute  this  war  for  a  territory  Dot 
belonging  to  us.  He  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  where  he  stood 
now  t  Was  he  upon  the  ground  of  61**  now? 
Where  ,was  the  expense  of  this  war  to  end? 
It  was  said  that  we  must  conquer  peace.  We 
had  let  loose  war.  If  any  one  could  conquer  it 
back  again,  he  hoped  they  would  undertake  it 
very  soon.  If  any  one  would  take  the  contract 
at  the  South  to  conquer  Mexico  in  ninety  days, 
he  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

We  had  declared  war  without  notice.  It 
came  upon  the  country  like  a  dap  of  thunder 
in  a  clear  sky.  The  pirates  were  ready  to  be  let 
loose  upon  our  unprotected  commerce.  We 
had  every  thing  to  lose— nothing  to  gain.  Send 
your  armies,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  iflegal, 
unrighteous,  and  damnable  war,  to  the  moan- 
tains  of  Mexico,  and  disease  and  the  foe  wiQ 
sweep  them  off  in  thousands.  The  passes  and 
mountains  of  Mexico  would  become  a  cham^ 
house  for  our  people,  and  their  bones  would  be 
scattered  all  over  its  vast  territory,  before  tbii 
peace  would  be  conouered. 

Mr.  Douglas  said:  What  reliance  shalive 
place  on  the  sincerity  of  gentlemen's  profes- 
sions, that  they  are  for  the  country,  right  or 
wrong,  when  they  exert  all  their  power  and 
influence  to  put  their  country  in  the  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  Christendom,  and  invoke  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  upon  us  for  our  manifold  crimes  and 
aggressions  ?  With  professions  of  patriotism  oa 
tiieir  lips,  do  they  not  show  that  their  hearts 
are  against  their  own  country?  Theyapped 
to  the  consciences  and  religious  feelings  of  otff 
countrymen  to  unite  in  execration  of  our  Got- 
emment,  army,  citizen  soldiers,  and  oonntry, 
for  prosecuting  what  they  denounce  as  an 
unholy,  unrighteous,  and  damnable  caos^ 
They  predict  that  the  judgment  of  God  will  rerf 
upon  us ;  that  sickness,  and  carnage,  and  death 
will  be  our  portion ;  that  defeat  and  disgrace 
will  attend  our  arms.  Is  there  not  treason  in 
the  heart  that  can  feel,  and  poison  in  thebreatii 
that  can  utter  such  sentiments  against  tb(9r 
own  country,  when  forced  to  take  up  arms  in 
self-defence,  to  repel  invasion  by  a  brutal  and 
perfidious  enemy?  Thev  for  their  oountry 
right  or  wrong,  who  tell  our  people,  if  they 
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rally  under  their  ooantry^s  standard,  their  hones 
will  hleach  on  the  plains  of  2£exioo,  and  the 
enemy  will  look  down  from  the  mountain  top 
to  heboid  the  destmction  of  onr  armies  by  dis- 
ease and  malarias^  and  all  those  mysterious  ele- 
ments of  death  which  Divine  Provid^ice  em- 
ploys to  punish  a  wicked  people  for  prosecu- 
ting an  unholy  and  uiy ust  war  1  Sir,  I  tell  these 
gentlemen  that  it  requires  more  charity  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  frail  man  to  belieTC  that  these 
sentiments  are  consistent  with  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions — with  patriotism,  honor,  and 
duty  to  their  country.  Patriotism  emanates 
from  the  heart  fills  the  soul,  infuses  itself  into 
the  whole  man,  and  speaks  and  acts  the  same 
language.  A  friend  of  his  country  in  war  will 
feel,  speak,  and  act  for  his  country ;  will  revere 
his  country's  cause,  and  hate  his  country^s  ene- 
mies. America  wants  no  friends,  acknowledffes 
the'  fidelity  of  no  citizen  who,  after  war  is  de- 
clared, condemns  the  justice  of  her  cause,  or 
Bympaihizes  with  the  enemy.  All  such  are 
traitors  in  their  hearts ;  and  would  to  Grod  that 
they  would  commit  such  overt  act  for  which  they 
could  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  deserts. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments 
by  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acts,  pretend  to  Justify  their 
foreign  sympathies.  They  assume  that  the  Rio 
del  li^orte  was  not  the  boundary  line  between 
Texas  and  Mexico ;  that  the  Republic  of  Texas 
never  extended  beyond  the  Nueces — and  con- 
sequently our  (Government  was  under  no  obli- 
gation, and  had  no  ri^ht  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  beyond  the 
last-mentioned  river.  In  support  of  this  as- 
sumption, the  gentleman  has  referred  to  the 
dispute  which  he  says  arose  between  the  prov- 
inces of  Goahnila  and  Texas,  and  the  decisions 
of  Almonte  and  some  otJier  Mexican  General 
thereon  prior  to  the  Texan  revolution,  and 
while  those  provinces  constituted  a  State  of 
the  Mexican  confederacy.  He  has  also  referred 
to  Mr.  Hastings'  History  of  Texas,  in  which  we 
are  also  informed  that  the  same  bonudary  is 
assigned  to  the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  a 
I>enod  anterior  to  the  Texan  revolution,  to  as- 
certain the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas.  But  if  the  gentleman  has  so  great 
a  reverence  for  antiquity  as  to  place  more  reli- 
ance upon  old  authorities,  which  have  become 
obsolete  and  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of  the 
changed  relations  of  that  country,  I  will  gratify 
his  taste  in  that  respect,  by  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  various  maps,  records,  histories,  and 
authorities— Spanish,  English,  and  French — by 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was 
the  boundary  line  between  the  French  province 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico. The  gentleman  can  satisfy  himself  on  that 
point,  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  read  a  de- 
spatch (I  might  with  propriety  say  a  book,  from 
its  very  great  length)  written  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Q.  Adams,  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  0on  Onis^)  in  1619.     He 


will  there  find  the  authorities  all  collected  and 
reviewed  with  a  clearness  and  ability  which 
defies  refutation ;  and  demonstrates  the  validity 
of  the  American  title  under  the  treaty  of  1803, 
to  the  country  in  dispute,  together  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion,  by  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adahs,)  that 
our  title  to  the  Del  Norte  was  as  clear  as  to  the 
island  of  New  Orleans.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  1819.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  in  1805.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Jefferson  and  Madison — of  all 
our  Presidents,  and  all  Administrations,  from 
the  day  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1808, 
to  the  fatal  treaty  of  relinquishment  to  Spain  in 
181 9.  I  give  tlie  gentleman  the  opinion  of  these 
men  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Almonte  and 
his  brother  Mexican  General,  and  then  leave  the 
question  of  boundary  prior  to  the  Texan  revolu- 
tion. "Will  he  tell  us,  and  his  constituents,  that 
those  distinguished  statesmen,  including  his 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams,)  as  wdl 
as  Mr.  Polk  and  the  American  Congress,  were  en- 
gaged in  an  unholy,  an  unrighteous,  and  damna- 
ble cause,  in  claiming  title  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  ? 
But,  sir,  I  have  adready  said  that  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  these  old  au- 
thorities for  the  full  and  complete  justification 
of  our  Government  in  defending  possession  of 
the  country  on  the 'left  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  There  is  better  and  higher  evidence 
than  tliis.  The  Republic  of  Texas  held  the 
country  by  a  more  glorious  title  than  can  be 
traced  through  the  old  maps  and  musty  rec- 
ords of  Spanish  and  French  courts.  She  held 
the  country  by  the  same  title  that  our  fore- 
fathers of  the  Revolution  acanired  our  terri- 
tory and  achieved  the  indepenaence  of  this  Re- 
public. She  held  it  by  virtue  of  her  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  setting  forth  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  man,  by  men  who  had  hearts 
to  feel  and  minds  to  comprehend  the  blessings 
of  freedom;  by  principles  successfully  main^ 
tained  by  the  irresistible  power  of  her  arms| 
and  consecrated  by  the  precious  blood  of  her 
glorious  heroes.  '  These  are  her  muniments  of 
title  to  the  empire  which  she  has  voluntarily 
annexed  to  our  Union,  and  which  we  have 
plighted  our  faith  to  protect  and  defend 
ag^st  invasion  or  dismemberment.  We  have 
received  the  Republic  of  Texas,  with  her  entire 
territory,  into  this  Union,  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  State,  and  have  no  right  to 
alienate  or  surrender  any  portion  of  it  This 
obligation,  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition 
admit,  so  far  as  respects  the  country  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Nueces,  but  deny  both^  the 
obligation  and  right  to  go  beyond  that  river. 
I  should  have  felt  myself  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  them,  if  they  would  have  condescended 
to  inform  us  upon  what  grounds  they  assume 
the  Nueces  to  have  been  the  boundaiy  line  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  draw  a  distinction 
between  our  right  to  the  country  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  that  stream.  I  know  nothing  in 
the  history  of  that  republic,  from  its  birth  to 
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its  transitioD,  that  will  anthqrize  koj  snch 
assumption.  In  order  that  I  might  be  certain 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer,  I  have  taken  the  precaution, 
within  the  last  few  minutes,  to  have  them 
authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  the  two 
most  distinguished  actors  (one  of  whom  I  now 
recognize  in  my  eye)  of  those  thrilling  and  glo- 
rious scenes  of  the  Texan  revolution.  Before 
this  high  authority,  I  assert  that  as  early  as  the 
campaign  of  1835,  there  were  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers too  in  the  Texan  army,  who  resided  in  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte. 
These  same  heroic  men  from  the  west  side  of 
^e  Nueces,  or  so  many  of  them  as  had  not 
been  but<jhered  by  the  Mexican  soldiery,  were 
present  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1886,  when  Santa  Anna  was  cap- 
tured, and  the  Mexican  army  annihilated.  Al- 
though few  in  number,  and  from  their  resi- 
dences exposed  to  more  of  the  barbarities  of 
the  Mexicans  than  any  other  portion  of  Texas, 
they  were  faithful  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
constant  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
republic  throughout  its  existence.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Santa  Anna 
made  a  proposition  to  the  commander  of  the 
Texan  army  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Mexico  would  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  with  the  Kio  del  Norte  as  the 
boundary.  In  May,  1836,  such  a  treaty  was 
made  between  the  government  of  Texas  and 
Santa  Anna,  in  which  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  Texas  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
Bio  del  Norte  recognized  as  the  boundary.  In 
pursuance  of  this  treaty,  the  remnant  of  the 
Mexican  army  were  ordered  by  Santa  Anna  to 
retire  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  take  their  position  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  they  did  in  con- 
formity with  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  J.  "W.  HousTos.  I  wish  to  ask  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  was  that  treaty  ever 
ratified  by  the  Government  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man^s  question  with  great  *  pleasure.  That 
treaty  was  never  ratified  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
by  anybody  except  Santa  Anna,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that,  in  the  year  previous,  Santa 
Anna  had  usurped  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
had  abolished  the  constitution  and  the  regular- 
ly established  Government,  and  taken  all  the 
powers  of  Government  into  his  own  hands.  To 
give  stability  to  the  power  which  he  had  usurp- 
ed by  the  sword,  he  called  a  Congress  around 
him,  composed  of  his  own  adherents  and  follow- 
ers, and  had  himself  formally  proclaimed  Dic- 
tator of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and,  as  such, 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  Government, 
civil  and  military.  In  this  capacity,  he  marched 
his  armies  into  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing those  people  into  subjection  to  the  despot- 
ism which  he  had  established,  and  exterminat- 
ing the  last  vestige  of  freedom  which  remained 
in  all  his  dominions.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  of  desolation  with  fire  and  sword,  com- 


mitting butcheries  and  barbarities  unknown  to 
civilized  warfare,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
heroic  Houston  and  his  gallant  little  armj;  a 
captive  to  those  whom  he  was  striving  to  re- 
duce to  captivity.  Then  it  was  that  the  tyrant 
became  the  suppliant — a  suppliant  for  his  life 
and  liberty — at  the  hands  of  those  he  had  de- 
signed as  his  victims.  There  the  Dictator  bent 
the  knee  in  prayer  for  mercy,  ofiTering  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Texas,  with  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  bubsequently  the  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  in  due  form,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
and  the  Mexicans  evacuated  Texas  in  pursaanoe 
of  its  provisions,  retiring  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  This  treaty  was  entered  into 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico  de  fiicto^  8snta 
Anna  combining  in  his  own  person  at  the  tirao 
all  the  powers  of  the  Government,  and  as 
such  was  binding  on  the  Mexican  nation. 

Mr.  John  Quinot  Adams.  I  desire  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  IHinois  if  Santa 
Anna  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the  time, 
and  in  duress,  when  he  executed  that  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  reply.  Santa  Anna  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  the  time,  and  so  was  the 
entire  Government  of  Mexico,  he  being  the 
Government  defacto^  and  clothed  with  all  the 
powers  of  Government,  civil  and  military.  The 
Government  was  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  and 
in  duress.  But  will  it  be  contended  that  that 
circumstance  rendered  its  obligation  the  less 
obligatory  ?  We  are  now  at  war  with  Mexico. 
Our  armies  will  soon  march  into  the  heart  of 
that  country.  I  trust  they  will  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  capital,  and  capture  the  army,  peo- 
ple, and  Government — ^make  them  all  prisoners 
of  war,  and  keep  them  in  dnress  until  they 
shall  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  boundary 
with  us,  by  which  they  shfldl  not  only  recognize 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  but  such  other  line  as  we 
shall  choose  to  dictate  or  accept.  WHl  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  contend  that  a  treaty 
made  witJi  us  under  those  circumstances  woold 
not  be  binding,  because,  forsooth,  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  prisoner  at  the  time  ?  How  is  a 
conquered  nation  ever  to  make  peace,  if  the 
gentleman^s  doctrine  is  to  prevail  ?  They  refuse 
to  make  peace  before  they  are  conquered;  be- 
cause they  hope  for  victory.  They  are  incom- 
petent to  do  so  afterwards,  because  they  are 
in  duress  I  Surely  an  unfortunate  and  defeated 
belligerent  would  be  in  a  most  lamentable  con- 
dition :  too  imbecile  to  resist,  disarmed,  con- 
quered, still  incompetent  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  adjust  the  matter  in  dispute  on 
such  fair  and  equitable  teiTos  as  a  magnanimoos 
foe  shall  propose,  because  the  war  of  aggression 
which  they  commenced  lias  resulted  disastroitf- 
ly,  and  made  them  captives  I  I  fear  tbat^  if 
this  doctrine  shall  prevail,  these  gentlemen  will 
soon  find  their  Mexican  friends  in  a  most  pitia- 
ble condition.  Perhaps,  if  that  Government 
should  be  reduced  to  captivity,  these  gentlemen 
would  require  that  our  armies  should  retire 
within  our  own  territory,  and  set  the  Govern- 
ment at  liberty,  before  negotiations  for  peaoe 
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could  be  opened.  This  may  be  their  view  of 
the  subject)  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  the  view 
which  the  American  Government  or  the 
American  people  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  act 
upon.  Our  crude  notions  of  things  may  teach 
US  that  the  city  of  Mexico  would  be  the  most 
suitable  place  to  form  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Adams.  Has  not  that  treaty  with  Santa 
Anna  been  discarded  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment since  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  presume  it  has ;  for  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  treaty  or  compact  which  that 
Government  ever  entered  into  that  has  not 
either  been  violated  or  repudiated  by  them 
afterwards.  And  our  treaty  stipulations  with 
them  furnish  ample  ground  for  this  presump- 
tion. I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire, therefore,  what  particular  acts  of  disa- 
vowal have  been  since  adopted  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
that  the  treaty  was  entered  into  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  de  facto  for  the  time  being. 
The  acts  of  a  Government  6,4  facto  are  binding 
on  the  nation  as  against  foreign  nations,  with- 
out reference  to  the  mode  in  which  that  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  whether  by  revolu- 
tion, usurpation,  or  rightful  and  constitutional 
means. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thttbsdat,  May  14. 
RemotaUfrom  Office — Paymasten  in  the  Army, 

Mr.  Drx  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  making 
alterations  in  the  Pay  Department  of  the 
Army ;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  provides  for  one  assistant  paymaster 
general,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pay- 
masters to  eighteen  instead  of  fifteen.  The 
change  was  contemplated  as  a  peace  establish- 
ment, but  was  now  rendered  indispensable. 
By  the  present  law.  paymasters  were  appointed 
to  hold  their  situations  for  four  yeai's,  but  that 
had  been  found  inconvenient,  and  the  present 
bill  proposed  to  make  these  officers  permanent. 
Mr.  D.  read  a  statement  from  the  Paymaster 
General,  going  to  show  to  what  inconvenience 
the  department  was  subjected  by  these  frequent 
changes  of  appointment. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  which  makes 
the  appointment  permanent,  and  gave  his  rea- 
son therefor,  quoting  the  law  of  1820,  under 
which  all  appointments  of  disbursing  agents 
were  made. 

Mr.  Huntington  also  advocated  the  proposi- 
tion to  strike  out  the  second  section,  deeming 
it  better  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  is, 
and  seeing  no  reason  to  make  distinction  be- 
tween paymasters  and  other  disbursing  agents. 

Mr.  Manoum  expressed  his  willingness  that 
the  present  law  in  regard  to  appointments  gener- 
ally should  be  abolished.  He  considered  it  a 
most  injurious  system  which  required  a  public 
ofl^r,  however  meritorious  and  faithful  he 
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might  be,  to  be  displaced  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  lie  was  even  willing  that  the  party 
opposed  to  him  in  politics  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  pew  system;  for  he  believed 
that,  if  the  offices  were  filled  with  the  very 
worst  material,  it  would  be  better  than  a  con- 
stant succession  of  changes. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  contended  that  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  public  officer,  that 
he  must  be  reappointed  at  the  end  of  four  years 
or  else  go  out  of  office,  would  tend  to  make 
him  a  better  officer.  It  was  true  that  the  Exec- 
utive had  the  power  to  remove  an  incumbent 
from  office  at  any  time  for  sufficient  reason, 
whether  tlie  tenure  of  the  office  was  for  life  or 
for  a  limited  period ;  but  it  was  equally  true 
that  an  additional  security  was  furnished  to  the 
Govei-nment  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  by  requiring  upon  every 
renewed  appointment  a  renewal  of  the  bond  of 
the  officer,  together  with  his  sureties;  whereas, 
if  the  appointment  was  made  for  life,  or  durine 
the  pleasure  of  the  Executive,  the  bond  would 
not  be  renewed.  He  did  not  see  why  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  paymasters  of  the  army.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  at  least  consistent  in 
desiring  a  change  in  the  law  generally. 

Mr.  Oalhoun  said  he  regarded  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Paymaster  General  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  if  there  was  no  other,  why  the 
alteration  should  be  made.  He  was  a  most  effi- 
cient officer,  and  the  department  under  his  con- 
trol was  conducted  in  a  highly  creditable  man- 
ner. The  subject  might  be  viewed  under  two 
aspects :  first,  in  relation  to  the  disbursement 
of  money;  and  secondly,  in  relation  to* its 
political  character.  As  regarded  the  first,  the 
only  security  was  in  rendering  the  accounts. 
As  regarded  the  political  bearing,  he  concurred 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Oarolina.  The  limiting  the  term  of 
office  had  done  more  towards  making  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
than  almost  any  other.  Going  back  to  the  ori- 
gin of  that  law,  itr  would  be  found  that  an  ex- 
tended controversy  had  taken  place  as  to 
wheUier  the  removing  power  belonged  to  the 
President  or  not ;  and  after  much  discussion  it 
was  decided — erroneously,  he  thought — that 
the  power  was  incidental  to  the  Presidential 
office.  In  that  discussion  Mr.  Madison  asserted 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  an  impeachable 
oflfence  to  remove  an  officer  without  good  rea- 
sons being  assigned  for  such  removal ;  and  that 
was  the  prevailing  opinion.  He  a^eed  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the  law 
thereafter  enacted  was  founded  upon  the  spoils 
system;  for  from  that  time  our  Government 
had  become  literally  a  Government  of  spoils, 
dragging  it  in  its  downward  road  to  ruin.  Ho 
believed  it  would  come,  in  fact  it  had  come  to 
this,  that  every  four  years  there  would  be  a 
revolution  of  party  in  the  United  States,  The 
Presidential  election  had  become  a  struggle 
between  two  parties.    Office  expectants  being 
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more  namerous  than  officeholders,  the  latter 
must  suffer  defeat,  aud  thus  was  produced  a 
system  of  continual  vibration.  The  existing 
law  had  opened  the  door  to  this  improper  state 
of  things,  and  he  thouglit  they  could  not  do  a 
wiser  thing  than  put  an  end  to  it ;  for,  if  they 
did  not  put  down  the  system,  it  would  eventu- 
ally put  down  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wbbbter  said  he  had  no  disposition  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Exec- 
utive patronage  on  this  occasion.  A  bill  had 
passed  the  Senate,  if  he  rightly  remembered,  in 
1836,  the  effect  or  object  of  which  was  to  re- 
duce the  influence  of  the  Executive  derivable 
from  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power. 
The  question  then  led  to  a  discussion,  histori- 
cal and  argumentative,  of  the  general  question 
of  the  removing  power  of  the  President.  In  the 
consideration  of  that  subject,  he  had  come  to  a 
conclusion  satisfactory  to  himself,  that  the  gen- 
eral rule  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  was  erroneous. 
The  first  decision  on  Ae  subject  was  made  in' 
that  body  in  the  year  1789,  upon  the  passage 
of  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
bill  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  be  removed  or  removable  at  the* 
will  of  the  President.  The  question  was  much 
discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  by  retain- 
ing the  clause  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Mr.  John  Adams.  Mr. 
Madison  led  the  debate  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  other  House,  and  in  that  debate  expressed 
the  sentiment  that  any  President  who  should 
remove  from  office  a  meritorious  officer  upon 
political  grounds  alone  would  be  worthy  of  im- 
peachment. Mr.  Madison,  however,  yielded  to 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  argument  of 
necessity,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  the 
President,  though  the  power  of  appointment 
was  vested  not  in  him  alone,  but  in  him 
together  with  the  Senate ;  and  thus  a  complete 
anomaly  was  introduced;  for  he  believed 
there  was  no  other  Government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  which  the  power  of  removal  exist- 
ed in  one  body,  or  under  one  organization,  and 
the  power  of  appointment  in  another. 

Mr.  Bebbisn.  The  power  of  removal  at 
pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Websteb  said  he  meant,  of  course,  the 
power,  of  removal  at  pleasure.  He  knew  of  no 
constitutional  form  of  government  in  which 
the  power  of  removal  was  not  considered  part 
and  parcel  of  the  power  of  appointment.  The 
office  being  held  at  the  will  of  the  appointing 
power,  the  removal  of  one  man  waa  effected  by 
the  appointment  of  another.  There  was  no 
separate  process  of  removal,  and  herein  con- 
sisted the  incongruity,  he  had  almost  said  the 
absurdity,  of  our  course  of  proceeding.  There 
was  no  recorded  copy  of  removals.  The  Presi- 
dent sends  to  the  Senate  a  list  of  names,  A  and 
B  to  be  appointed .  in  the  place  of  0  and  D, 
iremoved.    "When  were  they  removed?    They 


received  no  notice  of  removal  until  their  suc- 
cessors presented  themselves  to  take  possesion 
of  their  offices. 

After  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Senate  in  1836,  many  distinguished  Senators, 
never  having  had  their  attention  turned  to  the 
subject  before,  were  of  opinion  that  the  origimd 
construction  of  the  constitution  was  wrong. 
The  bill  required  that  whenever  a  remoral 
was  made  by  the  President,  he  should  sigoif/ 
to  the  Senate  the  cause  of  removal  He  re- 
membered very  well  the  history  of  the  bill  of 
1820.  It  originated  in  the  Senate  and  was  ad- 
vocated by  several  leading  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, who  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of 
placing  more  responsibility  npon  the  penons 
appointed,  and  providing  for  greater  acenracy 
and  promptitude  in  the  settlement  of  accoanta. 
But  they  did  not  take  the  political  view  of  the 
question  at  all.  They  never  dreamed  of  the 
great  extension  of  political  power  which  they 
were  giving  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Government.  They  were  all  aware  of  the 
unhappy  state  of  things  which  had  thus  been 
brought  about.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which 
had  a  most  pernicious  tendency,  leading  to  a 
constant  succession  of  contests  for  political 
power,  which  contests  were  stimulated  and 
promoted  far  more  by  personal  motives  than 
by  a  desire  to  advance  the  public  interests. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  there  would  always 
be  opposing  parties  existing  in  a  popular  Got- 
ernment — and  he  supposed  that  all  wise  and 
sensible  men  would  admit  that  it  was  of  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  opposing  parties 
—he  supposed  also  that  every  sensible  man 
would  admit  that  as  little  of  personal  motives 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  political 
struggles. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session  le  had 
intimated  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  it 
was  his  purpose,  during  the  session,  to  revive 
the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1836,  and 
to  bring  the  subject  again  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  and  before  the  country ;  for  he 
verily  believed  that  there  was  not  a  fact  or 
circumstance  of  more  evil  omen  existing  in 
this  Government  than  the  Rreat  facility  which 
the  four-years  law  afforded  to  the  Executire 
Government  for  increasing  its  influence. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  he  had  examined  Qa 
subject  somewhat  attentively,  and  in  his  opin- 
ion the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  sug- 
gested the  true  remedy  for  the  disease,  viz: 
the  regulation  of  the  power  of  removal  froni 
office  by  law.  There  was  nothing  to  prohibit 
Congress  from  passing  such  a  law,  and  the 
President  would  be  bound  to  see  that  it  should 
be  carried  out.  A  remedy  which  he  himself  had 
had  the  honor  to  submit  many  years  ago,  was 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  providing  that  the 
President  might  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
if  it  became  necessary,  make  removals,  but  that 
he  should  submit  to  the  Senate,  in  its  execu- 
tive capacity  at  its  next  meeting,  the  causes 
of  such  removals.    Thus  the  matter  would  be 
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bubject  to  the  control  of  that  body,  where  he 
thought  the  power  onght  to  be  vested,  viz :  in 
the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  Union.  "Whenever  such  a  proposition 
should  be  made  he  would  be  ready  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Allen  next  addressed  the  Senate.    He 
said:    This  debate  has  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  and  has 
embraced  the  general  question  of  the  power  of 
the  President  to  remove  officers.  Many  remarks 
have  been  made  in  disparagement  of  that  prac- 
tice, and  in  justification  of  its  converse.    The 
bill  before  us  purposes,  I  understand,  to  repeal 
the  act  at  present  in  force  by  which  paymasters 
are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  to  make  such 
appointments  substantially  for  life.    I  am  very 
well  aware  that  the  indiscriminate  exercise  of 
the  power  of  removal  caiTies  with  it  many 
great   inconveniences.     It    has    undoubtedly 
many  objections.    But  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  objections,  numerous  and  grave  as  they* 
may  be,  bear  any  sort  of  proportion  to  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  op- 
posite policy.    "We  have  to  look  to  experience 
as  the  great  instructor  upon  this  subject,  and 
we  must  include  the  whole  system  of  American^ 
Government,  including  the  States  as  well  as' 
the  Federal  system.     "We  are  to  look  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  American  people  on  this 
subject  of  the  tenure  of  office  and  the  power 
of  removal ;  and  we  are  to  look  at  it  tlirough 
all  the  departments  politically.     How  is   it, 
then,  in  the  States  ?    iBegin  with  the  legislative 
department.    There  you  find  that  the  author- 
ity which  is  vested  by  the  people  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  in  mdividual  citizens, 
by  which  they  are  constituted  the  legislators  of 
the  States,  is  in  every  instance  limited  to  a 
period  of  years.    And  why  ?    Because  a  return 
of  the  power  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  a 
passing  in  review  of  the  agents  who  exercised 
that  power  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the 
people,  has  been  found,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Grovernment  to  the  present  day,  to  consti- 
tute the  great  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.    This  is  the  case  in  State 
and  Federal  legislation.    How  is  it  with  regard 
to  the  Executive  power,  which  is  the  power 
DOW  in  question  ?    In  every  single  instance  the 
executive  power  is  not  only  limited  to  a  term 
of  years,  but  to  a  very  short  term  of  years. 
And  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  other  case— 
in  order  that  the  agents  who  exercise   that 
power  may  be  made  to  pass  in  review  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people,  in  whose  behoof  and 
by  whoso  authority  the  power  was  delegated 
to  them.    Look  to  the  judiciary  power,  of  all 
others  under  the  Government  tbe  one  supposed 
by  many,  which  ought  to  be  passed  out  of  the 
reach  of  popular  revision,  and  to  be  made  en- 
during and  permanent.   How  with  that  power? 
In  the  Federal  Government  it  stands  where  it 
was  placed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — vested  for  life;   but  in  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  in  which  originally  the 


judicial  power  was  limited  to  a  large  number 
of  years,  the  tenure  has  been  abridged  by  ex- 
perience. In  some  of  the  cases,  where  the 
power  of  electing  judges  was  vested  in  the  leg- 
islative authority  of  the  State,  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred— for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  more  im- 
mediately under  the  reversion  of  the  popular 
eye — to  the  people  themselves.  That's  how  it 
has  been !  It  is  a  great  American  principle. 
It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  system.  * 

The  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles  is 
one  great  feature  in  our  system  of  government, 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  to  tbe  original 
source  by  which  power  is  delegated  is  another. 
Sir,  we  have  decided  this  question  as  a  nation 
and  as  States.    We  have  dreaded  these  fixtures 
which  grow  up  into  a  settled  and  independent 
authority — an  authority  independent    of   the 
people,  and  which  soon  become,  in  virtue  of 
that  independence,  essentially  and  of  necessity 
hostile  to  the  people.    "We  dread  this  sort  of 
corporate  authority  to    hold  political    power 
during  the  life  of  an  individual.    Besides,  our 
Government,  sir,  is  one  that  rests  upon  the 
will  of  the  people.    The  great  struggle  of  all 
good  men  is  to  interest  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  in  the  action  of  the  Government,  by 
keeping  their  attention  constantly  fixed  upon 
its  action.    And  although  in  this  struggle  we 
may  invoke  individual  selfishne^  to  participate 
more  fiercely  than  otherwise  in  the  political 
contests  of  the  day,  yet  that  very  fact  has  its 
advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages — and  very 
great  advantages.    The  enjoyment  of  the  public 
honors  of  the  country  is  a  part  of  the  rights 
and  fortunes  of  the  American  people — it  is  a 
part  of  the  honorable  inducemenf  held  otft  to 
them  to  be  loyal  to  free  institutions.    It  is 
calculated  to  elevate  the  public  naind,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  to  let  it  be  known 
distinctly  that  every  one  is  eligible  under  the 
constitution  to  these  honors,  and  that  office  is 
accessible  to  all,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
no  privileged  class  in  the  community  who  are. 
entitled  to  enioy  office  for  life.    Again :  every- 
body knows  that  the  moment  a  man  feels  secure 
for  life  in  his  office,  he  cultivates  a  feeling  of 
independence  and  disregard  to  the  people  which 
rises   to  a  perfect  contempt  of  the  people. 
Authority  then  comes  to  be  more  appreciated 
than  liberty.    The  man  begins  to  feel  a  taste 
for  arbitrary  power.    He  begins  to  talk  about 
the  tumult  of  the  masses.    He  begins  to  dread 
the  wholesome  political  excitement  by  which 
the  masses  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Government.    Ho  sets  himself  up  as  a  being 
created  to  authority — as  a  curb  in  the  mouth 
of  the  masses.    That's  the  feeling.    It  does  not 
belong  to  one  man  more  than  another,  per- 
haps, but  is  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
a  man  placed  in  a  state  where  he  is  conscious 
of  the  enjoyment  of  power,  and  originates  in 
that  disposition  that  is  inherent  in  the  human 
mind  to  abuse  power  when  it  can  be  abused 
with  impunity.    I  say,  then,  that  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  principle  which  I  am  defend* 
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iDg  more  than  counterbalance  the  necessary 
evils.^  All  this  idea  proceeds  npon  the  princi- 
ple that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
daced  by  a  mere  selfish  excitement  to  take  too 
much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  government — 
that  the  man  seeking  office  goes  about  and  in- 
cites the  people  to  take  too  much  interest  in 
political  affairs.  I  deny  this.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  thing  can  occur.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  mind  of  this  great  nation  ever  is,  or 
ever  can  be,  too  much  excited  about  the  public 
affairs.  I  believe  that  these  excitements, 
though  they  may  occasionally  look  scowlingly 
on  the  public  peace,  yet  constitute  the  only 
guaranty  we  have  in  this  country,  or  in  any 
other,  for  tlie  preservation  of  popular  liberty ; 
and  the  moment  the  public  mmd  is  lulled  into 
repose — ^the  moment  that  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple are  diverted  from  public  affairs — the  mo- 
ment that  they  are  lulled  into  a  belief  that  all 
is  going  on  well,  and  that  they  need  not  disturb 
themselves  about  public  affairs,  then  public  au- 
thority will  override  public  liberty.  This  does 
not  connect  itself  with  one  party  or  with  the 
other  in  particular,  but  exists  in  the  genius, 
and  nature,  and  constitution  of  the  human 
mind. 

There  are  paymasters  in  the  army.  They 
are  money -holders.  They  are  intrusted,  as 
disbursing  officers,  with  an  immense  amount 
of  money,  and  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to 
give  them  a  lease  for  life  of  public  authority. 
They  are  the  very  class  of  public  officers, 
which,  of  all  others,  should  be  brought  most 
directly  in  review  of  the  appointing  power. 
The  President  of  tlie  United  States  is  required 
by  law  to  administer  the  laws.  The  ccmstitn- 
tion  holds  him  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  laws  are  executed.  When  a  law  is 
wrongly  executed,  who  is  blamed  t  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  blamed.  Why  ? 
Because  the  constitution  intrusts  him  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are  rightfully  exe- 
cuted. How  is  it  with  the  people  themselves  ? 
Where  is  a  power  more  competent  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  public  officer  than  the  people 
themselves  9  As  to  the  evil  spoken  of,  arising 
from  party  contests  for  office,  I  should  hke  to 
know  now  that  would  be  prevented  by  making 
life  the  tenure  of  office.  Every  office  holder 
would  have  his  relatives,  whose  preferment  he 
would  desire,  and  would  therefore  become  just 
as  much  a  party  man  as  if  liable  to  be  turned 
out. 

This  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  which  grow 
out  of  free  institutions,  owing  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  which  you  can  never 
avoid,  and  preserve  these  institutions.  That^s 
the  ground  that  I  take.  I  will  ask,  where  is 
the  power  more  quick  in  removing  obnoxious 
public  agents  than  that  exercised  by  the  people 
themselves?  None,  sir.  The  President  on 
coming  into  power,  finds  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  officeholders  entirely  adverse  to  his 
views  and  principles,  and  hating  him  for  his 
success.    How  is  it  possible  that,  with  them, 


he  could  faithfuUy  execute  the  laws?  But  I 
am,  above  all,  opposed  to  this  life  estate  of 
political  power,  because  it  puts  the  oflbnal  oat 
of  the  reach  of  popular  revision.  I  do  not  care 
who  the  official  is.  I  hope  to  see  the  judges 
of  the  United  States  elected  every  four  years. 
It  ought  to  be  done.  That's  my  opinion  about 
it.  If  the  highest  public  functionary  in  the 
Government  is  elected  every  four  years,  and 
must  then  pass  before  the  people  before  his 
lease  can  be  renewed,  if  it  be  renewed  at  all,  I 
think  it  is  proper  that  aU  subordinate  oflScen 
should  be  regulated  in  the  same  way.  In  ooo- 
clusion,  I  repeat,  that  those  life  estates  of  polit- 
ical authority  are  entirely  adverse  to  the  genius 
and  structure  of  our  free  institutions. 

Mr.  MoREHEAD  said  he  had  risen  «mplTto 
say  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  from  offioe,  either  directlj 
or  indirectly.  It  was  a  power  susceptible  of 
more  abuse,  and  leading  to  more  dangerooB 
consequenc^  than  any  other  power  constitu- 
tionally exercised  by  the  Executive.  Neither 
in  the  constitution  nor  in  the  practice  of  the 
Government  was  the  exercise  of  this  power  sanc- 
tioned in  the  President.  When  the  discnaaioii 
arose  on  the  subject  in  1789,  conoermng  this 
power,  Mr.  Madison  assumed  that  the  power 
did  exist  inherent  in  the  Execntive  Depart- 
ment Congress  went  so  far  as  to  recognize 
the  power  of  removal  for  cause,  but  never 
went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  it  to  the  exteiA 
of  removal  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
Surely  it  was  not  contended  by  Mr.  Madison, 
or  any  other  member  of  Gongress,  that  any 
such  power  belonged  to  the  President  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Mr.  Madison  said  it  was  a 
power  inherent  in  the  Executive,  it  was  insist- 
ed that,  if  in  the  exercise  of  it,  faithfnl  ineum- 
bents  were  removed  withoat  cause,  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment  He  (Mr. 
M.)  looked  on  this  as  a  most  dangerous  power, 
and  he  was  extremely  gratified  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  proposed  to  bring 
the  subject  before  Congress  in  "a  proper  fona. 
He  trusted  he  would.  He  would,  at  idl  eventS) 
have  the  sanction  of  the  arguments  and  votes 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
who  had  occupied  seats  on  that  floor,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  recorded  votes  of  the  Senate 
itself  on  that  very  question.  If  he  (Mr.  M.) 
did  not  mistake,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  denied  that  t^e  power  existed,  and 
had  adopted  a  resolution  denying  the  power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  regnlat* 
ing  the  power  as  held  by  him  in  ooojunctioo 
with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Be 
trusted  tbe  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wonM 
persist  in  his  determination,  and  as  far  as  be 
(Mr.  M.)  was  concerned,  he  would  give  him  all 
the  support  he  could  give. 

Mr.  »£viEB  thought  it  very  strange  that, 
about  the  first  session  of  every  Administration, 
they  were  favored  with  that  old  question  abont 
removal  from  office.  In  1886,  it  so  hapfiened 
that  the  Senate  entertained  dififerent  political 
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BentimeDts  from  the  President,  and  it  was  then 
the  resolution  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  passed.  He  made  removals  that 
did  not  meet  their  sanction,  and  they  were  dis- 
posed to  resist  them.  Since  that  time,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  and  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  given  their 
commentaries  on  it.  (Mr.  S.  here  made  an 
allusion  to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  asso- 
ciated Mr.  Calhoun^s  name,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  therewith:  the  exact  words  were  not 
Leant) 

Mr.  Calhoun  arose  to  say,  that  when  he 
went  into  tlie  Department  of  State,  under  Mr. 
Tyler,  he  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tice spoken  of.  He  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  practices  charg- 
ed upon  Mr.  Tyler  in  regard  to  removals.  He 
condemned  it  as  much  in  him  as  any  other, 
and  .the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  one  of  the 
last  on  that  floor  from  whom  he  would  expect 
such  a  charge  to  come. 

Mr.  Sevibb  made  a  few  remarks ;  among  the 
rest,  he  observed,  that  Mr.  Tyler  continuea  to 
make  removals  down  to  the  very  last  day  he 
was  in  office. 

Mr.  Calhouk  again  arose,  and  reminded  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  he  (Mr.  0.)  hod 
already  condemned  the  practice.  Mr.  Tyler  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  his  own  removals  and  ap- 
pointments, and  was  told  by  him  (Mr.  C.)  that 
it  was  a  new  and  unwarranted  practice,  and 
one  to  which,  had  he  been  a  new  member  of 
the  Administration,  he  would  not  consent 

Mr.  Mobbhead  asked  permission  to  make 
one  remark.  He,  (Mr.  M.,)  as  a  member  of 
his  committee,  had  occasion  to  be  occasionally 
at  the  State  Department  during  Mr.  Tyler's 
Administration,  and  happened  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  views  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  and  he 
remembered  the  opinions  expressed  then  to 
him  by  the  honorable  Senator  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  expressed  on  that  occasion 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sbvieb  then  went  on  to  say,  that  in 
making  the  remarks  he  hod  made,  ho  supposed 
the  action  of  the  Executive  was  the  action  of 
all  ports  of  it.  He  inferred  to  no  particular 
person — ^not  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, but  to  the  Administration  of  which  he 
formed  a  part  He  said  again  that  the  subject 
of  removals  was  a  generaf  subject  of  remark. 
When  a  new  party  came  into  power,  they  had 
the  old  story  that  was  begun  in  1789,  renewed 
in  1833,  and  continued  in  1836,  and  so  on  down 
till  the  present  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  Democrats  had  consistency  on  their  side, 
to  say  nothing  about  it  in  1841. 

Mr.  Oalhoun  again  arose,  and  after  complain- 
ing of  the  reiteration  by  the  Senator  of  Ar- 
kansas of  a  charge  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  ex- 
plicitly corrected  him  in  before,  and  hoping  he 
would  not  repeat  what  was  false,  he  went  on 
to  say  that  he  always  thought  the  great  and 
fondameutaL  difference  between  the  popular 


and  anti-popular  parties  related  to  Executive 
patronage.  He  had  always  supposed  that  men 
anxious  to  preserve  a  popular  government  were 
disposed  to  limit  it  to  the  smallest  amount  con- 
sistent with  efficiency.  Now  he  would  ask 
whether  it  would  be  more  favorable  to  the  Exec- 
utive to  possess  at  all  times  and  use  the  un- 
bounded power  of  removal?  That  was  the 
simple  question.  Was  the  President  not  to 
have  it  to  be  used  for  good  cause — such  as 
death  and  resignation,  which  could  afford  ample 
room  for  new  appointments?  But  he  would 
go  further,  and  say  that  the  grave  and  whole- 
some doctrine  was,  that  when  a  man  in  office 
had  under  his  control  the  whole  patronage,  such 
a  system  went  to  make  a  king.  Every  one 
knew  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  a 
succession  of  struggles  between  the  im  and 
0uU ;  and  the  vm  being  armed  with  power, 
would  maintain  and  perpetuate  that  power. 
It  was  well  known  that  numbers  enter  into 
politics  as  a  mere  mode  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood. When  I  affirm  that  already  as  many 
persons  live  upon  the  expenditures  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  half  of  the  grekt  population 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  lands, 
the  extent  of  the  evil  may  be  imagined.  The 
income  of  the  Government  is  almost  equal  to 
hidf  of  all  the  income  derived  from  cotton  prop- 
eily.  Now,  we  know  what  a  large  mass  of 
our  population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  and  yet,  through  the  action  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  mony  persons  are  living  upon  the 
public  revenue.  But  that  is  not  all.  Put,  then, 
the  half  of  the  income  of  the  cotton  property 
into  a  lottery,  to  be  drawn  every  four  years : 
so  many  men  will  go  into  that  lottery  in  hopes 
of  drawing  a  prize,  that  when  the  victory  is 
achieved,  not  one  in  forty  can  be  rewarded. 
What  is  the  result?  The  thirty-nine  disap- 
pointed, and  who  fought  only  for  the  "  spoils," 
turn  round  in  process  of  time— when  political 
degeneracy  takes  place,  as  it  will — to  the  other 
side,  and  seek  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  when 
another  lottery  is  drawn.    Thus  they  go  on. 

Can  any  wise  man — can  any  patriotic  man—* 
can  any  genuine  friend  of  human  liberty,  look 
at  such  a  spectacle  without  the  most  poignant 
regret  ?  He  must  be  little  informed  indeed  in 
politics  who  does  not  know  all  this ;  and  know- 
ing all  this,  he  will  be  asserting  one  of  the  most 
untrue  and  monstrous  propositions  on  the  face 
of  God^s  earth,  who  says  that  this  is  a  '*  popular 
doctrine."  What  I  "  A  popular  doctrine  I  " 
This  a  "  popular  doctrine  1  "  It  is  the  very 
reverse.  It  is  the  doctrine  to  create  a  king, 
and  to  annihilate  liberty.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
maintained  on  this  subject  a  uniform  position. 
When  the  act  of  1820  was  passed,  it  pasf»ed 
through  Congress  without  my  Knowledge.  The 
moment  I  heard  of  its  passage,  I  pronounced  to 
a  friend  that  that  law  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  ever  passed,  and  that  it  would  work 
a  great  revolution.  I  have  always  stood  upon 
that  ground ;  and  yet  I  know  that  this  position 
is  not  a  popular  position.    But  I  speak  the 
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trath  when  the  trath  ought  to  be  spoken.  The 
Presidential  election  is  no  longer  a  struggle  for 
great  principles,  but  only  a  great  struggle  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  spoils  of  office.  Look  at 
the  machinery :  A  convention  meets  and  nomi- 
nates the  Pl*esident)  in  which  not  unfrequently 
many  of  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  States  join, 
in  a  general  understanding  to  divide  the  offices 
amongtt  themselves  and  their  friends.  And  thus 
they  make  a  President,  who  has  no  voice  at  all 
in  the  selection  of  officers  I  These  things  are 
known;  and  I  say  it  is  surprising  that,  being 
known,  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  opposite 
doctrine  assume  to  be  Democrats.  No.  The 
Democratic  doctrine  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  they  affect  to  teach.  It  goes  against  pat- 
ronage and  infiuenoe,  and  gives  no  more  pat- 
ronage than  what  the  strict  necessity  of  the 
case  admits.  Patronage,  wisely  and  judiciously 
dispensed  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  may 
have  a  salutary  ef^t  in  giving  concentration 
and  strength  to  the  Government;  but  this 
wholesale  traffic  in  public  office  for  party  pur- 
poses is  wholly  pernicious  and  destructive  of 
popular  rights.  Properly-applied,  the  policy  is 
admirable;  but  as  soon  as  the  Government 
becomes  the  mere  creature  of  seekers  of  office, 
your  ft'ee  institutions  are  nearly  at  an  end.  In 
this  matter  I  have  been  uniform  and  sincere — 
whether  right  or  wrong,  time  will  disclose. 
But  the  evil  has  commenced.  It  is  going  on. 
It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  the  end.  I  speak 
not  in  the  language  of  prophecy;  but  who, 
judging  from  the  past,  can  avoid  the  conviction, 
that  unless  the  proper  remedy  be  applied,  the 
overthrow  of  your  political  system  is  inevit- 
able? 

Mr.  Allek  again  addressed  the  Senate  at 
considerable  length.  He  said  he  had  always 
thought  the  effect  of  Executive  patronage 
greatly  overrated.  They  had  an  instance  of 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Tyler  Administration. 
He  came  into  the  office  of  Vice  President  by  a 
tremendous  vote;  circumstances  transferred 
him  to  the  presidential  office,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  offend  the  party  who  elected  him,  on 
the  bank  question,  and  shortly  after  the  other 
party.  He  had  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  his  hands,  and  he  used 
it  without  any  religions  scruples,  in  the  hope 
of  being  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
"Well,  they  knew  what  was  the  result  of  all 
that.  Now,  how  near  did  Tyler  come  to  make 
himself  king?  Why,  poor  old  King  Lear,  at 
his  last  stage  of  life,  was  as  near  being  a  king 
as  Mr.  Tyler.    Mr.  A.  here  gave  a  very  lively 

Sicture  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  country 
uring  Tyler's  Aaminv»tration,  and  the  facility 
he  had  to  act  upon  numbers.  Mr.  A.  then,  to 
show  the  insignificance  of  Executive  patronage, 
stated  the  fact  that  the  average  salaries  of  the 
fourteen  thousand  postmasters  of  the  nation  was 
only  $78  62  per  annum ;  and  these  constituted 
the  half  of  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  such  patronage  as  that  that  was 
dangerous.    It  was  such  patronage  as  that  of 


the  United  States  Bank— of  the  tariff— which 
corrupted  millions  and  robbed  the  rest  Of  all 
the  departments  of  patronage,  he  thonght  those 
appointed  to  office  the  most  triffing  and  psltrj. 
One-half  of  the  people  would  not  have  these 
petty  offices.  There  were  four  hundred  tlioo- 
sand  men  in  his  State,  and  of  these,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  would  not  take  the  gift 
of  tliem ;  they  ought  not,  then,  talk  aboatthe 
people  of  the  United  States  being  corrupted  by 
these  paltry  offices.  They  were  too  happy  and 
prosperous,  too  happy  and  contended  on  their 
farms. 
The  Senate  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  having,  in  pursaanoe 
of  a  pledge  given,  renewed  the  motion  of  Mr. 
MoEay,  and  the  question  thereon  having  been 
taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Geoii^fl) 
in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sappoit 
of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  on  the  SOth 
June,  1847,  and  of  the  amendments  thereto 
pending. 

Mr.  LiJHFKiK  then  addressed  the  conunittee 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chaibman  :  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  my  argument  to  assert  the  fact, 
which  all  the  world  admits,  and  which  many 
of  the  nations  have  formally  acknowledged  by 
solemn  and  sovereign  act,  that  Texas,  withoat 
the  assistance  or  the  encouragement  of  any  other 
power,  unaided  and  alone,  by  her  own  1msu^ 
passed  gallantry  and  the  might  of  her  api 
when  all  remonstrance  had  become  unavailing, 
threw  off  the  iron  yoke  of  her  oppressors,  and 
achieved  and  maintained  her  independence  upon 
many  a  battle-field  on  her  own  favored  soil 
Independence,  and  liberty,  and  redemption 
tVom  political  thraldom,  were  the  watdiworda 
that  animated  her  people  in  all  their  suffer- 
ings, and  the  war-cry  that  gave  them  victory, 
complete  and  glorious,  over  their  oi^ressors. 
Do  you  not  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
achievement  of  that  gallant  and  intrepid  band 
of  Texans,  who,  on  the  memorable  21st  of  April, 
1886,  on  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  met  and  op- 
posed the  Mexican  forces  under  the  oommand 
of  the  President  of  that  republic  f  Omyoo, 
sir,  forget  that  these  brave  Texans,  numbering 
in  all  but  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  men, 
led  on  by  an  able  and  experienced  General, 
now  a  distinguished  member  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  encoantered 
in  deadly  conflict  fifteen  hundred  Mexican  sol- 
diers, under  the  lead  of  their  favorite  com- 
mander, General  Santa  Anna  ?  Sir,  yoa  can- 
not forget  it,  nor  can  the  world  fail  to  remem- 
ber, that  on  that  eventM  day  six  hundred  and 
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thirty  of  the  Mexican  troops  were  killed,  two 
hundred  and  eight  were  wounded  in  theoon- 
fiict,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  nmnhering  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  amon^ 
these  was  the  President  of  the  Republic  himself 
But  the  best  of  this   great   and  wonderfiil 
achievement  remains  to  be  told.    This  victory, 
unparalleled  in  modem  warfare,  was  accom- 
plished against  such  fearful  odds,  with  the  loss 
of  two  men,  who  were  killed,  and  twenty- 
two  others  only  were  wounded.    The  faithM 
historian  who  has  recorded  this  conflict,  and 
who  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  bloody 
field  and  brilliant  deed,  has  taught  us,  and  all 
those  who  will  come  after  us,  to  regard  that 
day  as  the  birthday  of  a  nation,  and  that  field 
as  the  grave  of  Mexican  domination  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande.    It  is  now,  sir,  well  known  as  a 
historical  fact  that  all  the  great  powers  of  both 
hemispheres,  including  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas,  entered  into  treaties 
with  her,  and  paid  all  respect  to  her  national 
flag.    It  is  well  known,  too,  sir,  that  from  that 
memorable  day  Texas  had,  without  molestation 
or  inteiTuption  from  Mexico,  maintained  an 
organized  system  of  government  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  securing  to  her  people  the 
full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  a  well-balanced 
and  properly-established  constitutional  Govern- 
ment.    For  eight  years  Texas  continued  to 
grow,  increase,  and  prosper  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  peace,  unmolested  by 
any  hostile  invasion  by  the  armies  of  Mexico, 
or  by  any  bands  of  organized  troops  from  the 
Mexican  borders.    She  was  independent,  and 
was  recognized  as*  such  by  the  world,  and  no 
eflTort  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to 
reduce  her  to  subjection.    I  ask,  in  all  candor, 
how  have  we  done  wrong  to  Mexipo,  and  with 
what  justice  can  she  complain  of  outrages  com* 
mitted  by  the  United  States  upon  her  territory, 
when  we  gave  our  consent  that  the  independ- 
ent republic  of  Texas  should  be  admitted  as  a 
new  State  into  our  Union  ?    Mexico,  torn  and 
distracf!6d  by  factions,  without  the  ability  to 
maintain  any  organized  system  of  government, 
had  no  hope  of  reducing  Texas  to  subjection. 
This  was  not  attempted  by  Mexico,  and  candor 
and  truth  require  us  to  admit  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made,  with  the  expectation  of  accom- 
plishing such  an  object,  after  an  absence  of 
eight  years,  during  which  Texas  had  been  de 
facto  independent,  enjoying  all  the  rights  and 
exercising  all  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendent, also,  de  jure^  by  the  solenm  recog- 
nition of  the  nations.    No  reasonable  man  any- 
where believed  that  such  a  result  was  in  de 
remotest  degree  even  possible ;  and  it  was  uni- 
versally conceded  that  Texas,  as  an  independ- 
ent sovereign  power,  had  greater  claims  to 
consideration  from  the  civilized  world  than 
even  the  self-styled  republic  of  Mexico  herself. 
In  the  honesty  of  my  soul,  I  do  most  solemnly 


believe — and  soch,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of  a 
large  minority  of  the  American  people — ^that 
Mexico,  unaided  by  any  foreign  nation,  relying 
exclusively  upon  her  own  soldiers  and  resources 
to  carry  on  a  war,  should  she  have  attempted, 
by  an  invasion  of  that  territory,  to  reduce 
Texas  to  submission,  would  have  hazarded  her 
very  existence  as  an  independent  government 
This  was  the  condition,  and  such  was  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  Texas  and  Mexico  at  the 
time  the  late  overtures  were  made  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.    Be* 
fore  this  measure  was  consummated,  so  desirable 
to  both  Governments,  it  was  placed  in  issue 
before  that  greatest  of  all  tribunals  in  all  free 
Gk>vernments — ^the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
It  was  discussed,  canvassed,  considered,  and 
solemnly  determined  by  the  people  of  both 
Governments,  with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  that  the  union  of  the  two  countries  ^ould 
be  completed  by  the  performance  of  the  rites 
appropriate  to  a  political  act  of  a  character  so 
important  and  sacred.     The  people  of  this 
country  were,  to  some  extent,  divided  at  that 
time  as  to  the  policy  of  admittinff  Texas  as  a 
State  into  this  Union.    This,  I  aamit,  was  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion ;  and  the  measure 
was  one  about  which  the  most  patriotic  might 
with  |)ropriety  at  that  time  disagree.    No  man 
had  a  right  to  assail  the  motives  of  those  who 
differed  from  him  at  that  time  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy.    But,  sir,  the  question  now 
assumes  another  respect.    Texas  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries have  been  consulted,  and  they  have  sol- 
emnly determined  to  unite  their  destiny  under 
the  broad  and  ample  folds  of  the  American 
banner.    The  deed  has  been  consummated  and 
ratified  by  the  action  of  both  Governments; 
and  Texas  has  as  much  claim  upon  our  protec- 
tion as  any  other  State  in  this  Oonfeaeraoy. 
The  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  now  ex- 
tended to  the  western  limit  of  Texas ;  her  soil 
is  our  soil,  her  people  our  people ;  and  her  re- 
sources contribute  to  our  greatness  in  peace, 
and  to  our  aefence  in  war.     She  is  ahready 
represented  in  the  other  branch  of  Ck)ngress, 
and  has  recently,  by  authority  of  law,  elected 
two  members  of  this  House.    We  have  extended 
over  the  whole  of  her  territory  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  nmde  provision  for  their 
regular  and  proper  administration.    We  have 
established  within  her  limits  districts  for  the 
collection  of  revenue,  passed  laws  for  estab- 
lishing post-routes,  and  all  other  laws  necessary 
to  afford  them  equd  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
component  part  of  the  American  Union.    We 
have  done  all  this,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
urge  objections  to  the  policy  of  this  measure ; 
and  at  a  time  like  this,  when  our  country  has 
been  invaded  by  hostile  troops — when  our  sol- 
diers have  been  captured,  wounded,  and  killed 
in  unequal  and  desperate  conflict,  and  our  army 
is  exposed  to  peril  from  the  overpowering  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  it  is  treasonable  to  withhold 
the  supplies  necessary  for  their  relief;  and  no 
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good  but  much  evil  must  result  from  a  pro- 
longed discussion  upon  the  policy  of  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  President 
in  directing  the  occupation  by  the  army  of  the 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande*  What  if  Mexico  did  protest  solemnly 
against  this  act,  and  did  announce  that  she 
would  consider  it  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States?  What  if  she  did 
unceremoniously  withdraw  her  liinister,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  General  Got- 
ernment  in  giving  its  consent  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas  ?  What  if  she  did  claim  Texas  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  right 
to  reconquer  which  she  would  never  relinquish  ? 
These  declarations  and  acts  occurred  before  the 
measure  was  consummated,  and  they  did  not 
influence  our  action  then;  much  less  should 
they  control  us  now,  when  these  menaces  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  invasion  of  Texas  and 
the  slaughter  of  our  citizens;  and  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  men  and  means  to 
chastise  these  invaders  of  our  soil,  and  speedily 
to  terminate  the  war  they  have  conmienoed. 
But^  sir,  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  this  floor  nave  voted  against  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
Bpecial  Message  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
things  on  our  south-western  frontier,  and  passed 
by  both  branches  of  Congress  a  few  days  ago 
by  an  overwhelming  minority.  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  this  number  was  so  small,  and  I  sin- 
cerely regretted  that  there  should  be  any,  even 
one  solitary  man,  who,  on  an  important  occa- 
sion like  this,  should  feel  constrained  by  his 
sense  of  propriety  and  regard  for  the  constitu- 
tion, to  withhold  from  the  Executive  the  whole 
power  and  resources  of  the  Government,  if  nec- 
essary, to  repel  invasion  from  our  soil,  and  to 
punish  the  aggression  made  upon  our  territory. 
Sir,  if  these  fourteen  members  had  contented 
themselves  with  giving  a  silent  vote,  or  if  in 
their  attempts  to  justify  themselves  before  the 
country,  they  had  not  made  a  igudied  attack 
upon  the  Executive,  I  should  hA'e  been  con- 
tented that  their  votes  and  their  speeches 
should  have  gone  before  the  world  without  no- 
tice or  remark  from  me.  But  the  small  band 
who  voted  in  opposition  have  gained  an  acces- 
sion to  their  number,  and  have  been  assisted  in 
their  assaults  upon  the  Administration,  by 
others  who  voted  for  the  measure,  as  they  now 
assert,  with  a  mental  reservation  as  to  certain 
expressions  contained  in  the  preamble,  and 
against  which  they  both  then  and  now  enter 
their  solemn  protest.  The  act  of  Congress  as- 
serts, that  the  war  actually  existing  was  com- 
menced by  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  then 
makes  provision  for  raising  60,000  volunteers, 
and  appropriates  ten  million  dollars,  to  prose- 
cute this  war  already  exsting  to  a  successful 
termination.  I  will  do  these  gentlemen  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  they  are  the  advocates  on  this 
floor  of  idl  the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and 
money  for  the  defence  of  the  country.    They 


have  so  declared,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  bolieTe 
that  there  is  an  American  citizen  of  any  partj 
or  section  of  this  Union  who  would  withhold 
the  means  for  defence  against  a  hostile  invaaoa 
from  any  quarter.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  our  soil  has  been  desecrated;  that  onr 
country  has  been  invaded ;  that  a  hostile  band 
of  armed  soldiers  have  killed  and  wounded  oar 
citizens,  and  that  the  American  army,  under 
General  Taylor,  is  in  a  hazardous  situation,  and 
in  need  of  assistance.  At  a  time  like  this  shall 
we  be  struggling  for  a  mere  party  triumph? 
Can  no  circumstances  or  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, no  perils  however  great,  induce  gentle- 
men in  the  opposition  to  cease  their  cavilling 
against  the  Administration  or  postpone  thdr 
hostility  to  the  President  ?  Is  not  this  an  oc- 
casion when,  for  a  time,  all  party  distinctions 
and  differences  shall  be  forgotten,  and  with  one 
voice,  with  one  heart,  and  with  one  hand,  we 
all  shall  march  forward  in  defence  of  the  soil, 
the  rights,  and  the  honor  of  the  country  ?  Ad- 
mit, for  the  sake  of  the  argument  merely,  that 
the  President  has  mistaken  the  duties  of  his 
station,  and  has  committed  an  aggression  upon 
Mexico  by  ordering  the  army  to  occupy  a  po- 
sition on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  op- 
posite to  Matamoras:  is  this  a  time  for  us  to 
institute  an  investigation  of  his  conduct  ?  is  this 
the  proper  time  to  be  weakening  the  moral 
force  and  power  of  the  Administration,  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  of  prosecuting  the 
war  necessarily  devolves  ?  Does  patriotism  re- 
(^uire  at  your  hands,  as  the  faithful  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  that  you  should  now,  in 
your  elevated  position,  denounce  the  President 
for  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  by  making 
an  unauthorized  and  unholy  invasion  on  the 
soil  and  territory  of  Mexicp  f  Does  your  re- 
gard for  the  constitution  of  the  country  require 
you  to  denounce  this  war  with  Mexico  as  un- 
authorized, unjust,  and  damnable?  What  can 
gentlemen  who  assume  such  positions  at  a 
crisis  like  this  promise  themselves  or  their 
country  ?  Will  you  promote  the  success  of  oar 
arms  by  destroying,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible, the  influence  of  the  President  ?  Are  you 
encouraging  enlistments  for  the  servict  of  the 
country  by  proclaiming  to  your  countrymen 
that  your  GU>vemment  is  the  aggressor? — that 
the  President  has,  in  violation  of  the  oonstitn* 
tion,  without  authority  of  Congress^  made  an 
aggressive,  unjust,  and  damnable  war  against 
an  unoffending  sister  republic?  I  beg  snch 
gentlemen  to  pause  and  reflect  before  they  give 
utterance  to  such  sentiments  in  this  place,  at  a 
time  like  this.  Retrace  your  steps,  and  with- 
draw, for  a  time,  these  charges,  perhiqis  in* 
connderately  and  too  hastily  made,  and  come 
forward  with  the  same  abUity  you  have  dis- 
played against  die  Executive,  in  support  of  all 
the  measures  necessary  to  the  efficient  and  soo- 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Mexico, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  the  result  will  be  sudi  as 
to  rejoice  the  patriots  of  fdl  parties.  If  these 
charges  are  to  be  investigated,  and  if  gentlemen 
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will  insist  that  they  are  made  in  good  faith, 
and  that  they  are  prepared  to  sustain  them  be- 
fore the  greatest  of  all  human  tribunals — tlie 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world — ^I  call  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  my 
countrymen  of  all  parties,  to  postpone  these 
bickerings  and  discussions  until  the  rainbow  of 
peace  shal^  again  span  our  country's  horizon. 
The  country  cannot  appreciate  the  patriotism 
of  gentlemen  who  will,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
flict, long  stop  to  inquire  whether  their  country 
be  right  or  wrong ;  and  I  can  assure  such  that 
the  denunciations  made  by  them  against  the 
President,  and  the  charges  they  have  preferred 
that  he  has,  by  committing  acts  of  aggression 
on  unoffending  Mexico,  plunged  the  country 
into  an  unjust,  unrighteous,  and  damnable  war, 
will  not  be  responded  to  by  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people.  Nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  all  parties,  have  approved  of  the  pre- 
liminary measures  taken  by  the  President  for 
the  defence  of  Texas  and  our  south-western 
frontier.  And  with  the  first  news  of  the  in- 
vasion of  our  territory  and  the  murder  of  our 
citizens  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  one  accord  we  find  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  of  all  parties,  volunteering  their  ser- 
vices and  marching  to  the  scene  of  action  to 
repel  the  invaders,  and  to  punish  the  aggres- 
sion. Politicans  and  members  of  Congress  at- 
tached to  particular  interests  may  forget  their 
country,  and  feel  no  indignation  at  the  treach- 
ery and  outrages  committed  on  our  own  soil, 
and  against  American  citizens,  by  the  Mexican 
soldiery ;  but  the  people—the  honest,  patriotic, 
and  industrious  people— at  home  and  by  their 
own  firesides,  are  always  for  their  country, 
right  or  wrong.  But,  Mr.  Ohairman,  there  are 
two  dasses  of  protesters  and  cavillers  whom  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  notice  before  I  close  my 
remarks.  The  first  class  deny  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  which  asserts  that  war  actually 
exists  between  the  Gk>vemment  of  tlie  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  and  the  other  admit  that 
either  formal  or  informal  war  may  exist,  but 
deny  that  it  has  been  commenced  by  Mexico, 
and  attribute  it  to  the  unconstitutional  and  ag- 
gressive action  of  the  President  in  ordering  our 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I  shall  notice  each 
position  briefly,  in  the  few  remaining  remarks 
that  I  propose  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.  That  any  official  information 
has  been  received  that  Mexico  has  formally 
made  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  has  not  been  asserted  by  the  President 
in  his  late  communication,  nor  have  any  of  his 
friends  on  this  floor  contended  that  such  was 
the  fact.  But  the  existence  of  the  war  is  as- 
serted. They  contend  that  it  does  exist, 
whether  any  declaration  has  been  made  or  not ; 
and  this  is  shown  most  conclusively  from  the 
despatches  accompanying  his  message.  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  world,  it  was  customary  to 
prodaim  a  state  of  war  by  heralds ;  and  war 
was  always  preceded  by  an  open,  formal,  and 
official  declaration.    But  such  has  not  been  the 


custom  in  modern  times ;  and  even  as  far  back 
as  1778,  the  withdrawal  of  a  British  Minister 
from  Paris  was  considered  and  acted  on  as  a 
declaration  of  war  by  France.  And  in  1812, 
although  we,  by  a  solenm  act  of  Congress,  de- 
clared war  to  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  yet  we  did  not  wait  to  com- 
municate that  fact  to  the  British  Government, 
but  commenced  hostilities  at  once,  and  without 
a  single  day's  delay.  The  ablest  and  most  ap- 
proved modem  authors  on  international  law  all 
agree  in  the  same  thing,  that  war  may  exist  with- 
out any  previous  formal  declaration,  and  the 
facts  connected  with  the  present  difficulties  with 
Mexico  only  confirm  and  establish  the  great 
fundamental  truths  that  they  have  asserted  and 
maintained.  What  is  war  ?  It  is  the  exercise 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive of  one  nation,  on  the  soil,  the  citizens,  or 
the  property  of  another  nation ;  and  this  is 
manifested,  not  by  the  declaration  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  formally  made,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  and  officially  com- 
municated to  those  against  whom  the  war  has 
been  made,  but  by  any  direct  and  positive  tes- 
timony that  will  satisfactorily  prove  that  hos- 
tilities have  been  commenced  with  the  consent 
or  approbation  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  a 
State.  And  what  is  the  evidence  afforded  to 
us  that  a  state  of  war  existed  anterior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  ?  In  1844,  while  Congress 
was  in  session,  and  considering  the  propriety 
of  giving  their  consent  to  the  admission  of 
Texas  into  the  Union,  General  Almonte,  thea 
the  Minister  of  Mexico  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
tion,  in  advance  of  our  action,  protested,  in  the 
name  of  his  Government,  against  the  adoption, 
by  this  Government,  of  any  such  measure, 
and  solemnly  declared,  that  if  it  should  be  con- 
summated, it  would  be  considered  by  Mexico  as 
a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States. 
And  Congress,  not  regarding  this  protest,  and 
having  giving  its  sanction  to  the  act  of  annexa- 
tion, the  Minister  demanded  his  passports,  and 
immediately  returned  to  his  own  country ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  Mexico  has  been  without 
any  diplomatic  agent  or  minister  resident  in 
this  city.  But  all  this,  with  certain  opponents 
of  the  Administration,  amounts  to  nothing4 
Again,  they  have,  under  authority  of  the 
Government,  issued  proclamation  after  pro- 
clamation, denouncing  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  as  robbers  and 
plunderers  of  their  territory,  and  have,  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  attempted  to  heap  re- 
proach and  infamy  on  our  character  as  a  na- 
tion. They  have  long  been  indebted  to  our 
people  several  millions  of  dollars ;  and  although 
they  gave  to  our  Government  a  reluctant  ad- 
mission of  the  fact,  and  entered  into  a  solemn 
treaty  stipulating  and  promising  to  make  pay- 
ment honestly  and  in, good  faith ;  in  violation 
of  their  faith,  honor,  and  reputation,  they  have 
refused  to  pay  their  just  obligations,  and  repu- 
diated the  stipulations  of  a  solemn  treaty.    And 
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Btill,  sir,  all  is  peace.  With  assnraDces  from 
the  ruling  anthority,  for  the  time  being,  of  that 
mihappy  country,  which  had  just  been  invested 
with  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  of  a  sin- 
oere  disposition  on  their  part  amicably  and  by 
negotiation  to  settle  all  ttie  questions  of  differ- 
ence and  dispute  beween  us,  a  plenipotentiary 
was  sent  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Him  they 
with  treachery  and  perfidy  refused  to  accredit 
or  receive,  and  sent  him  from  the  country  with 
indignity  and  insult.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  now 
well  known  to  the  whole  country,  that  Mezioo, 
under  the  lead  of  her  ablest  generak,  com- 
menced the  concentration  of  a  large  force  at 
Matamoras,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Texas,  and  making  war 
upon  the  United  States,  and  you  will  have  some 
Bfitisfactory  testimony  in  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Mexican  Go venmient  towards  Texas 
and  the  other  States  of  this  Union.  But  this 
with  gentlemen  is  nothing,  and  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  war  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  against  the  United  States.  But  again : 
the  general  in  command  of  the  Mexican  troops 
at  Matamoras  orders  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  army,  stationed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  to  remove 
from  his  post  to  a  point  on  the  left  of  the 
Nueces,  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  hostilities 
would  be  commenced  inunediately  after  that 
time.  Shortly  thereafter,  two  thousand  troops, 
a  detachment  of  the  Mexican  force,  cross  the 
Bio  Grande,  invade  the  territory  of  Texas,  en- 
counter a  company  of  American  troops  under 
command  of  Oaptains  Hardee  and  Thornton, 
who  are  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners, 
and  our  little  army  of  occupation  and  observa- 
tion in  danger  of  being  cut  off  entirely  from 
their  supplies,  and  with  no  hope  of  relief  but 
in  an  increase  of  the  military  force  at  that 
point;  and  stUl  statesmen,  and  patriots,  and 
well-informed  men,  are  contending  that  no  war 
exists  with  Mexico,  and  are  even  refusing  to 
vote  the  supplies  of  means  and  money  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  because  they  assert  that 
they  have  no  satisfactory  information  of  its 
existence.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  enemies  on 
our  south-western  frontier  shall  march  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  Oapitol,  and  direct  the  fire  of 
their  artillery  against  the  walls  of  this  building 
in  which  we  are  now  deliberating,  to  satisfy 
these  gentlemen  that  war  has  commenced? 
The  Amission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  or  the 

Eassage  of  the  resolution  by  Congress  giving 
er  consent  to  her  admission  as  a  new  State 
into  the  Union,  not  only  imposed  an  obliga- 
tion upon  Congress  to  guard  and  protect  and 
defend  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Texas ;  but 
the  constitution  impesed  the  same  obligation 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
fend- and  protect  them  against  any  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  from  domestic 
insurrection.  But  the  political  opponents  of 
the  President  charge  him  with  making  an  ag- 
gressive war  against  the  republic  of  Mexico,  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.    I 


deny  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  a  few  words  will 
enable  me  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  this 
accusation  has  no  foundation  in  truth  and  jus- 
tice, and  savors  of  chagrin  and  of  the  disappomt- 
ment  of  high  political  hopes  a^d  aspiratioDS.  ^ 
The  President  of  the  United  States  oommenoe 
a  war  with  Mexico  I  Where,  and  under  what 
circumstances?  Was  it  when  he  gigned  and 
approved  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  present 
session  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union  f  Was 
it  in  approving  the  act  extending  over  Texas 
the  laws  of  the  United  States^  and  jorisdietioii 
of  the  United  States  courts  ?  Or  was  it  when 
he  approved  that  other  act  making  ports  of 
entry,  and  establishing  collection  districts  with- 
in the  State  of  Texas,  one  of  which  we  made 
at  Corpus  Christi,  within  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bio 
Grande  f  This  no  one  in  debate  has  yet  pre- 
tended. Was  it  in  sending  troops  to  Texas 
upon  representations  made  by  the  Oongreas 
and  Convention  of  Texas  that  an  invasion  from 
Mexico  was  apprehended,  and  in  stationing 
them  at  Corpus  Christi  between  the  Knooes 
and  the  Bio  dd  Norte?  Oh,  no;  gentlemen 
on  all  sides  admit  that,  in  doin^  these  act8,.he 
manifested  the  character  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
and  patriotic  Chief  Magistrate.  The  ground  of 
objection,  however,  in  a  word,  seems  to  be 
that  he  ordered  the  removal  of  tlie  anny  under 
General  Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi,  on  the 
right  of  the  Nueces,  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  opposite  to  Matamorasi  and  there 
raised  field  works,  and  erected  batteries,  upon 
which  our  cannon  were  planted,  pointing  at 
and  commanding  the  town.  And  this  position 
is  assumed,  under  the  fiEdse  and  groundless  pre- 
tence that  the  territory  between  the  Nueoes 
and  the  Bio  Grande  belongs  to  Mexico,  and  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  under  the  control 
of  that  Government.  And  the  march  of  an 
armed -band  of  American  soldiers  over  the  te^ 
ritory,  and  the  ocouption  of  a  post  for  military 
purposes,  without  authority  from  Mexico,  was 
aggressive  and  hostile  in  its  character ;  and  the 

eMition  tiJcen  by  General  Taylor  opposite  to 
atamoras,  and  the  temporary  fortifications 
erected,  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  otb^ 
light  than  as  an  open  war  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  authority,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Gentlemen 
forget  that  the  station  at  Corpus  Christi  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces,  and  the  ooen- 
pation  of  that  post  was  as  much  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  admitting  their  position  to  be 
correct,  lis  the  occupation  of  tJie  post  opposite 
to  Matamoras.  If  this  is  clearly  and  indisput- 
ably the  property  of  Mexico,  then  I  agree  with 
them  that  the  occupation  of  it  would  be  an  in- 
vasion of  Mexican  territory ;  and  this  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  right  to  do,  unless^  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  he  should  be  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  If  those  gentlemen 
who  have  now  attempted  to  reproach  the  Pres^ 
ident  of  the  United  States  with  a  vioJatioa  of 
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the  ooDBtitntion  by  making  a  war — an  nnboly, 
TUirigliteonS)  and  daiDoable  war — ^against  a 
friendly  sister  repnblio,  are  sincere  in  the  ex- 
pression of  these  sentiments^  how  is  it  that 
they  have  sat  here  for  five  months  the  silent 
witnesses  of  this  bold  and  direct  violation  of 
the  constitntion,  and  have  made  no  motion  to 
impeach  the  President,  nor  have  even  given 
utterance  to  a  hint  of  disapprobation  of  his 
course  ?  Are  these  the  guardians  upon  whom 
the  people  can  rely  to  protect  their  rights,  and 
to  defend  that  invaluable  constitution?  Are 
these  men  trustworthy,  who,  for  five  months, 
have  connived  at  such  glaring  and  dangerous 
violation,  and  not  uttered  even  a  whisper  in  its 
defence  ?  The  people  will  inquire,  if  such  has 
been  the  case,  into  the  conduct  of  these  faith- 
less servants,  will  hold  them  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability, will  know  why  they  have  thus 
remained  in  their  seats  since  from  the  1st  of 
December  last,  and  have  made  no  motion  call- 
ing for  information  on  this  subject.  Why  have 
not  these  gentlemen  raised  their  voice,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  alarm- 
ing violation  of  the  constitution  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  to  his  open  invasion  of  Mexico 
—this  friendly,  loving  sister  ?  The  army  was 
stationed  at  Corpus  Ghristi  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August  last ;  they  were,  at  all  events, 
there  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  country,  the  fact  being  communicated 
by  the  President  to  Congress  in  his  Annual 
Message ;  and  members  of  this  House  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  plea,  at  this  time,  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  coun- 
try will  look  upon  the  charge  made  agipnst  the 
President  as  an  afterthought,  introduced  now 
for  political  and  party  purposes,  unworthy  of 
the  high  character  which  a  Representative  of 
the  people  should  maintain  on  this  floor.  But, 
sir,  it  was  not  aggressive  to  pass  the  Nueces, 
and  to  station  our  troops  on  tne  right  bank  of 
that  river  at  Corpus  Christi.  How  far,  then, 
could  these  troops  go  beyond  the  Nueces,  and 
maintain  a  pacific  and  defensive  character? 
Can  they  go  to  the  half-way  line,  or  shall  they 
0top  short  of  it  ?  I  desire  to  know,  and  the 
country  will  inquire  of  you,  when  you  return 
to  your  homes,  at  what  point  on  the  line  of 
march  from  Corpus  Christ;  to  the  Rio  Grande 
it  ceased  to  be  pacific  and  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence, and  became  aggresRive  and  hostile  in  its 
character.  It  will  be  well  for  gentlemen  to 
consider  these  questions,  and  be  prepared  with 
a  satisfactory  answer.  It  will  not  do  to  tell 
them  that  it  was  aggressive,  because  our  army 
of  occupation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  Matamoros,  and  that  field 
works  were  erected  and  batteries  raised  that 
enabled  our  army  to  command  the  Mexican 
town  of  Matamoros,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  I  contend  that  under  all  Administra- 
tions, from  Mr.  Jefierson  down  to  the  present, 
oar  Qovemment,  and  almost  every  prominent 


man  in  it,  have  maintained  that  Texas  reached 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande ;  and  that 
our  troops  could  be  stationed,  and  our  works 
of  defence  could  be  raised,  opposite  to  Mata- 
moras,  with  as  much  propriety  and  justice  as 
the  establishment  of  a  fortification,  or  other 
defensive  work,  on  our  own  soil  opposite  to 
Canada.  The  extreme  border,  on  tne  line  of 
tiie  enemy's  boundary,  is  the  place  for  works 
of  defence.  They  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
heart  of  our  own  country.  They  would  be 
useless  there.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  line  of  frontier  toward 
Mexico,  and  that  toward  Canada ;  and  if  the 
President  had  done  less  than  to  have  prevented, 
with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  the  in- 
vasion of  this  territory  by  a  hostile  band  of 
Mexican  soldiers,  he  would  have  been  censur- 
able for  permitting  the  desecration  of  Ameri- 
can soil  by  ruthless  invaders,  and  the  same  gen- 
tlemen who  now  charge  him  with  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  with  a  usurpation  of 
power  to  make  an  aggressive  war  upon  a  friendly 
sister  republic,  womd  have  raised  the  cry  long 
and  loud  against  his  imbecility,  his  cowardice, 
and  his  want  of  ability  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union.  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  President  can  satisfy  such 
individuals.  It  would  be  vain  and  worse  than 
idle  for  him  to  make  the  attempt.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  enterprising,  industrious  people  of 
this  country,  of  all  parties,  with  one  accord  will 
respect  him  for  his  prudence,  cherish  him  for 
his  wisdom,  and  honor  him  for  the  bold  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  high  and  responsible  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  ToouBS  remarked  that  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Litmpkin)  had  very  properly  placed  this  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  defence  of  the  I^si- 
dent ;  and  it  was  a  little  remarkable,  when  the 
couiitry  was  represented  by  the  friends  of  the 
Administration  to  be  suffering  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, and  that  the  blood  of  American  citizens^ 
shed,  as  was  contended,  on  American  soil,  was 
calling  aloud  for  immediate  vengeance,  instead 
of  responding  to  those  appeals  to  patriotism 
which  had  been  made,  even  this  occasion  must 
be  consecrated  to  party,  and  a  preamble  placed 
before  the  bill  to  cover  the  usurpations  of  the 
Executive — a  preamble  declaring  what  no  man 
could  rise  in  his  place  and  say  he  knew,  that 
war  had  been  made  by  Mexico.  They  could 
have  voted  supplies  to  defend  Texas  as  well 
without  this  preamble ;  but  it  was  too  precious 
an  opportunity  to  be  lost  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple to  sanction  the  wrongs  and  the  usurpations 
of  ^e  Executive.  And  all  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  subscribe  to  this  declaration,  the 
truth  of  which  they  could  not  know,  and  Avhich 
he  believed  to  be  false,  were  to  be  branded  as 
enemies  to  their  country — as  destitute  of  pa- 
triotism. If  this  were  patriotism,  he  hoped 
Uiere  were  but  few  patriots  in  the  country. 

The  true  question  was  not  whether  we  should 
vote  supplies  for  our  army  or  protect  our  citi- 
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zens  ia  Texas.  These  questions  were  extrane- 
ous to  that  which  was  the  subject  of  discussion, 
viz. :  the  defence  of  the  Executiye.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  also  settled. 
He  had  opposed  it  as  long  as  opposition  was 
availing;  since  it  had  l)ea>me  a  part  of  the 
country  by  the  action  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities— regularly,  legally — it  had  become  a 
part  of  our  duty  to  defend  it  as  much  as  to  de- 
fend our  native  soil,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  do 
it.  It  was  not  a  question  of  dividing  the  coun- 
try, but  a  question,  where  is  the  boundary  of 
the  country  ?  And  it  was  a  fact  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  out  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
propositions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  there 
was  but  one  that  did  not  define  its  limits ;  and 
that  one  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  became  a  law. 
That  left  the  question  of  boundary  an  open  ques- 
tion, expressly  declaring  that  "  90  much  of  the 
territory  as  rightfully  belangs  to  Texas  should 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States."  Oongress 
could  not  untie  the  Gordian  knot  at  that  time, 
or  define  precisely  what  the  boundary  was :  it 
was  left  for  the  Executive  to  do  this,  and  Oon- 
gress was  called  upon  to  sanction  that  act. 

The  opinions  of  distinguished  men,  he  said, 
had  been  cited,  to  show  that  Texas,  in  1819, 
extended  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  But  it  was  com- 
petent for  Mexico  to  divide  her  Departments  as 
she  pleased.  But  Mr.  T.  proceeded  briefly  to 
refer  to  facts,  to  show  that  the  Texas  which 
revolted  from  the  Mexican  Government,  became 
independent,  and  was  annexed,  was  bounded 
westerly  by  the  Nueces,  or  might  have  extended 
a  little  further;  that  it  had  no  claim  to  the 
Rio  Grande;  that  Mexican  jurisdiction  had 
uniformly  been  exercised  over  the  intermediate 
territory;  that  a  Mexican  custom-house  re- 
mained there  until  the  arrival  of  our  army,  &c. 
Hence,  as  long  as  our  army  remained  at  Corpus 
Ghristi,  nobody  objected  to  it;  but  he  pro- 
claimed in  the  face  of  this  House  and  the  coun- 
try, that  the  marching  our  army  to  the  Rio 
Grande  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, a  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  this  House, 
and  an  aggression  on  the  rights  of  Mexico. 
Gentlemen  were  invited  to  make  the  most  of 
this  declaration. 

His  colleague  asked  where  gentlemen  would 
stop  the  advance  of  our  army  ?  Mr.  T.  would 
stop  where  the  constituted  authorities  should 
determine  the  terminus ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
the  laws  of  the  country  required  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  mark  it  by  the  sword.  The 
principle  contended  for  by  gentlemen  here,  and 
practised  on  by  the  President,  would  authorize 
us  to  go  to  Santa  F^,  and  would  sanction  t!ie 
principle  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Adams]  to  take  military  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  and  to  treat  about  it  here- 
after. 

Mr.  T.  went  into  a  general  review  and  con- 
demnation of  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  and  of  the  inconsisten- 
cy therewith  of  the  professions  in  his  message 


of  a  sincere  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
&c.,  denying  that  the  failure  of  the  Mexicans  to 
pay  their  instalments  was  any  justification  for 
the  Executive.  In  case  it  were  a  eaws  hdli— 
the  propriety  as  well  as  the  policy  of  consider- 
ing which  under  the  circumstances,  he  expressed 
doubt — he  urffed  that  it  was  a  matter  excla- 
sively  within  me  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  If 
the  failure  to  pay  nonest  debts  was  a  just  cause 
for  killing  men,  the  infliction  of  the  penalty 
might  conunence  at  home  among  our  non-pay- 
ingStates. 

Because  gentlemen  were  unwilling  to  affirm 
a  proposition  in  the  preamable  of  the  bill,  which 
was  not  necessary  to  be  affirmed,  which  was 
not  important  to  the  defence  of  the  army  or  the 
country,  they  were  declared  to  be  unpatriotic, 
and  deserving  the  condemnation  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  But  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  it;  he  did  not  believe  it 
was  true,  and  he  would  not  declare  it.  He 
would  vote  to  send  troops,  and  to  ftirnish  all 
necessary  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  conn- 
try.  But  if  this  long  list  of  grievances  existed, 
what  was  the  need  of  *a  preamble  ? — of  the  ex- 
cuse that  Mexico  had  begun  it  ?  Whether  it 
be  true,  depended  on  nice  questions  of  interna- 
tional law.  No  man  could  tell  where  the  boun* 
dary  was ;  it  might  be  fixed  by  treaty  or  by  the 
sword.  If  by  the  latter,  it  should  rightfully  be 
done  by  this  House.  But  the  President,  usnn>- 
ing  the  power  of  the  House,  had  assumed  to  do 
it,  and  this  House  were  to  be  compelled  to  sup- 
port him,  or  to  be  denounced  as  wanting  patri- 
otism. He  did  not  believe  the  allegation  of  the 
preamble ;  he  would  not  vote  for  it ;  he  took 
the  responsibility ;  and  if  bis  reputation  was 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  against  tho«e 
who  chose  to  attack  it  on  this  ground,  it  was 
not  worth  defence. 


Tuesday,  May  19. 
Army  Appropriation  BUL 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
June,  1847,  and  the  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  TiBBATTS  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
course  his  colleagues  had  taken  in  debate,  and 
he  could  ascribe  it  to  nothing  else  than  that 
they  have  for  the  moment  allowed  the  feeling 
and  excitements  of  partisanship  to  blind  their 
usuaUy  clear  views.  His  colleague  who  first  ad- 
dressed tJie  committee,  (Mr.  G.  Davis,)  charged 
that  war  was  caused,  not  by  the  Mexican  Go^j 
ernment,  but  by  the  President  of  the  ^nitw 
States ;  by  a  usurpation  of  power  not  delegated 
to  him.  This  was  strange  language  for  a  gen* 
tleman  who,  he  knew,  lu&d  as  warm  feelings  as 
any  one  towards  his  country.  Was  it  the  time 
for  such  a  declaration  ?  The  country  was  in  a 
state  of  war ;  should  we  dampen  the  ardor  of 
our  volunteers  ? — or  should  we  not  rather  en- 
courage them  to  buckle  on  their  armor  and 
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march  for  the  defence  of  the  country?  The 
gentleman  tells  his  constituents  to  volunteer, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  declares  that  this  is  an 
ui\just  and  unconstitutional  war;  that  the 
President,  who,  he  says,  has  made  it,  is  a  usur- 
per— that  he  has  tranipled  upon  the  constitution 
of  his  country.  Are  these  the  means  for  aiding 
the  Government  to  enter  and  prosecute  this 
war  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success?  His 
otber  colleague  (Mr.  Gbideb)  said  to  his  con- 
stituents, Go,  defend  your  country;  but  the 
war  is  unnecessarily,  unwisely  brought  on  by 
the  President ;  the  Mexican  Government  was 
willing  to  receive  a  special  commissioner  to 
settle.this  difficulty,  but  the  President  would  not 
send  one.  Mr.  T.  also  alluded  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  (Messrs. 
Boot  and  Delano,)  the  former  of  whom  had 
said  that  our  country  was  most  notoriously  in 
the  wrong,  that  this  was  an  unnecessary  and 
danmable  war,  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
declared  a  lie,  and  that  the  war  was  l>rought 
on,  not  by  Mexico,  but  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  latter  of  whom  had 
drawn  so  vivid  a  picture  of  our  army  being  cut 
down  by  fevers,  malarias,  &«.,  that  they  would 
be  slain  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  the  brave 
Mexicans,  looking  down  from  their  fastnesses 
npon  them,  would  see  them  sacrificed  by  the 
influences  of  an  unfavorable  climate,  &o.  This 
might  he  patriotism,  but  the  people  would 
hardly  tbiuK  so. 

But  Mr.  T.  proceeded  to  inquire  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  positions  of  his  colleagues ; 
and  first,  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  declared  that  this 
war  was  brought  on,  not  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
efmment,  but  by  the  unconstitutional  act  of  the 
President — ^by  the  invasion  of  Mexican  territory. 
The  gentleman  had  referred  to  ancient  atlases 
and  records  to  show  that  the  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  Mexican 
territory,  Mr.  T.  briefly  examined  his  argu- 
ments— ^the  whole  purport  and  efiect  of  which 
Sie  said)  was  to  show  what  Spain  claimed, 
ut  he  now  came  to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  as 
established  by  facts  of  modem  times.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  referred  to  many  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  to  show  that  the  lower 
Bio  Grande  was  the  boundary  of  Texas.  He 
had  also  referred  to  the  treaty  between  Santa 
Anna  and  the  authorities  of  Texas  in  1836,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  abandon  all  the  country 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Texans  were  con- 
tending for  the  ancient  boundary  of  Louisiana 
— the  Rio  Grande.  Though  we  parted  with 
them  unconstitutionally — ^though  we  could  set 
up  no  claim  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
we  ceded  to  Spain — they  were  not  more  bound 
to  abide  by  it  than  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky 
would  be  by  a  treaty  which  should  cede  them 
to  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  tliat  territory 
protested  against  it,  and  never  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

But  gentlemen  contended  that  there  was  no 
legal  force  to  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Santa 
Anna,  by  which  he   acknowledged  tiie  Rio 


Grande  to  be  the  boundary  between  Mexico  ' 
and  Texas :  but  that  Mexico  was  moraUy  bound 
to  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  She  had  re- 
ceived all  the  advantages  of  it.  The  Texans 
had  Santa  Anna  and  his  army  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  they  had  the  right  to  put  them  to  death 
as  they  had  the  Texans  whom  they  had  mur- 
dered like  sheep  at  the  shambles.  A  large  and 
honorable  party  in  Texas  insisted  that  they 
should  be  tried  by  the  laws  as  murderers ;  but 
in  consideration  of  their  agreement  to  withdraw 
beyond  the  watem  havndary  of  Texas — the 
Bio  Grande — ^they  were  released.  By  accept- 
ing of  the  benefits  accruing  from  it)  therefore, 
Mexico,  in  effect,  ratified  this  treaty. 

In  onler  to  show  that  Mexico  considered  the 
Rio  Grande  the  boundary,  he  read  from  the 
proclamation  of  General  Cos  in  1844,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice,  that  every  indivi- 
dual found  within  the  territory  one  league  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  traitor.  All  the  Texans,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  were  devoted  from  that  day  to  fire  and 
sword ;  and  the  very  town  of  Laredo,  to  which 
his  colleague  had  referred,  was  included  in  this 
order. 

The  Texan  Congress,  by  act  of  December, 
1886,  (from  which  he  read,)  declared  their 
western  boundary  to  be  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
His  colleague  said  that  no  mere  act  of  the  Texan 
Congress  could  give  Texas  that  country.  He 
admitted  this ;  but  this  showed  the  boundary 
to  which  the  Republic  of  Texas  claimed ;  this 
boundary  was  established  by  the  organic  law 
of  Texas,  as  admitted  into  the  Union.  This 
district  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nn  eces, 
as  was  seen  from  Texan  geographies,  which 
were  more  to  the  point  than  Spanish  ones, 
composed  a  part  of  the  county  of  San  Patricio, 
which  was  represented  in  the  convention  which, 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  resolution  for  an- 
nexation, adopted  the  constitution  of  Texas ;  it 
also  composed  a  part  of  a  senatorial  district  of 
Texas,  and  part  of  a  congressional  district,  to 
represent  which  on  this  floor,  a  member  was 
now  elected. 

Mr.  G.  Davis  made  some  remark  to  Mr.  T., 
which  was  not  heard. 

Mr.  TiBBATTS.  Oerttunly ;  he  was  about  to 
refer  to  the  same  thing.  By  the  8d  section, 
18th  article  of  the  constitution  of  Texas  (he 
proceeded  to  say)  it  was  declared  that  all  the 
laws  then  in  force  in  the  Republic  of  Texas  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  and  the 
constitution  of  Texas,  shall  remain  in  full  force.  # 
This  act,  then,  of  the  Texan  Congress,  declar- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  to  be  the  boundary  by  this 
8d  section,  became  a  part  of  the  organic  law 
of  Texas ;  and  with  a  knowledge  that  Texas 
thus  claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  it  was 
thus  represented  in  convention,  and  in  both 
Houses  of  her  Legislature,  we  adopted  Texas  as 
a  State,  and  with  her  all  her  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities to  foreign  governments.    We  reserved, 
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it  was  true,  as  his  colleague  clamed,  the  right 
to  settle  the  boundary ;  but  the  question  was 
not  as  to  the  clear  right  of  boundary,  but  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Executive  in  this  matter. 
His  coUeague  admitted,  as  he  had  demonstrated 
on  a  previous  day,  that  a  defensive  war  may  be 
made  by  the  President,  or  by  a  State,  when 
necessary  to  repel  actual  invasion.  Kow,  sup- 
pose that,  instead  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Grovemor  of  Texas  had  called 
on  the  troops  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion 
on  this  territory,  he  presumed  no  gentleman 
would  doubt  but  the  Governor  might  send  his 
forces  into  the  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande 
ai^d  the  Nueces ;  and  not  only  this,  but  it  would 
have  been  his  duty  so  to  have  done,  because  the 
constitution  and  law  under  which  he  was  act- 
ing, and  which  he  was  bound  to  support,  made 
it  his  duty  to  protect  the  territory  oi  the  State. 
And,  so  far  as  related  to  a  defensive  war,  the 
President  had  the  same  rights,  and  the  same 
duties  and  obligations,  to  repel  actual  or  threat- 
ened invasion,  as  the  Governor  of  the  State 
would  have  had.  He  asked  his  other  colleague 
(Mr.  Gbideb)  to  allow  him  to  put  him  a  ques- 
tion ;  he  declined.  He  (Mr.  T.)  now  put  the 
same  question  to  his  colleague  and  to  the  com- 
mittee, viz. :  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Dbomooolb  obtained  the  floor.  Now  as 
to  the  charge  tbat  the  war  has  been  made  by 
the  Executive  upon  Mexico.  If  the  peaceful 
march  of  our  army  to  the  Bio  Grande,  with 
positive  orders  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility — 
not  to  fire  a  gun  unless  in  self-defence— to 
respect  religion  and  property,  and  every  thing 
else  (which  orders  were  complied  with) — if 
this  were  war,  the  annals  of  warfare,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  furnished  no  parallel  to 
such  a  "  war."  There  was  no  act  of  war  in 
simply  marching  our  army  there. 

But  he  maintained,  further,  if  the  territory 
had  been  acknowledged  Mexican  territory,  the 
peaceful  march  of  an  army  there,  although  it 
might  have  been  illegal  and  unconstitutional, 
was  not  in  itself  an  act  of  war.  Mr.  D.  read 
an  extract  from  Yattel  directly  in  support  of 
this  position.  If  it  had  been  Mexican  territory, 
(he  said,)  with  the  army  in  strict  discipline — 
with  the  assurance  given  to  the  inhabitants 
that  no  harm  would  be  done,  the  Mexican  army 
would  have  no  right  to  attack  them ;  but  such 
attack  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  General  Taylor,  without  orders  from 
the  Government,  wDuld  have  had  the  right  to 
*^  chastise  "  him.  But  he  would  be  willing  to 
admit,  if  gentlemen  could  establish  that  it  was 
clearly,  positively  Mexican  territory,  then  the 
President,  while  he  did  not  make  war,  had 
been  guilty  of  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
act. 

He  premised  that  there  were  certain  poli- 
ticians who  seem  disposed  whenever  a  territory 
is  in  dispute  to  give  it  up.  When  we  had  a 
dispute  about  the  north-eastern  boundary,  they 
would  not  fight  for  it^  but  gave  it  np.    There 


were  politicians  now  who  wanted  to  give  up  the 
whole  of  Oregon  that  is  in  dispute ;  and  who 
wanted  the  President  to  assume  the  respona- 
bility  of  giving  away  Texas.  Such  politicians 
had  but  one  step  more  to  take  to  cap  the  climax, 
and  that  was,  to  give  up  the  ^chole  covntry 
rather  than  have  any  dif^ute  about  it  I 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  6.  Di- 
vib)  undertook  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
Texas  by  referring  to  Humboldt  and  other 
former  writers.  Texas  claimed  by  a  successM 
revolution,  and  no  writer  before  that  revolution 
could  define  tlie  rights  resulting  from  it.  The 
right  resulting  from  a  successfid  revolution  gave 
them  whatever  boundary  they  might  establish 
and  could  maintain.  The  inquiry  then  was, 
what  did  they  establish,  and  can  they  maintm 
it? 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  undertx)ok  in 
reference  to  an  arrangement  made  by  Santa 
Anna,  to  interpret  its  terms  as  not  acknowledg- 
ing that  Texas,  in  virtue  of  the  revolution,  ex- 
tended to  the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemed  a  very 
forced  and  indefensible  construction  of  it  The 
arrangement  was,  that  Santa  Anna  and  his 
army,  together  with  those  who  were  not 
prisoners,  should  retire  out  of  the  Texan  terri- 
tory heyortd  the  Rio  del  Korte,  The  gentleman 
said  that  ceded  nothing.  ^  Texas  did  not  ask 
them  to  cede  any  thing ;  she  claimed  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  revolution,  her  boundary  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  the  retiring  out 
of  the  territory*  of  Texas  ''^beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  ^^  fixed  the  fact,  that  to  get  out  of 
Texas  it  was  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  Bio 
Grande. 

The  very  fact  of  this  arrangement  being 
entered  into  by  Texas  proved  that  Canaks 
would  not  attempt  to  come  into  this  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  without  the  consent  of  Texas,  and 
the  very  fact  of  the  assent  of  Texas  proved 
that  it  was  her  territory. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  drew  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  Santa  Anna  and  a  treaty.  Now,  was  it  not 
always  an  arrangement,  when  a  man  was  In  a 
situation  which  precludes  him  from  the  fnll 
power  of  treaty?  When  he  occupies  a  snh- 
ordinate  situation,  it  was  never  called  a  treaty, 
but  always  an  "  arrangement."  The  only  qnee- 
tion  was,  was  there  a  moral  obligation  upon 
Mexico  to  carry  it  into  effect  ?  Mr.  D.  referred 
to  Yattel,  and  said  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  said  a  moral  obligation  was  created. 
Mexico  had  derived  the  benefit  from  it ;  her 
President  was  rescued  by  it,  who  had  forfeited 
his  life ;  and  if  he  had  been  hanged,  and  every 
soldier  under  him,  the  act  would  have  heen 
justified  by  all  Christendom.  Mexico,  it  was 
true,  had  repudiated  and  refused  to  sanction  it 
But  if  she  did  not  choose  to  ratify  it,  she  was 
morally  bound  to  render  satisfaction  in  some 
way  or  other  for  the  benefit  ^he  received.  If 
she  has  not  formally  ratified  this  treaty,  she  has 
substantially  done  so  by  her  acquiescence  in  it. 
Though  she  sets  up  a  vague  claim  to  the  coun- 
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try  between  the  Kio  Grande  and  the  Nuecea, 
and  to  all  Texas,  yet  what  efibrt  had  she  made 
to  reclaim  it  ?  Her  acquiescence  in  it,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  was  a  sabstantial  rati- 
fication of  that  treaty. 

Bat  as  we  are  in  war,  and  it  was  agreed  it 
should  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  how  long 
should  we  prosecute  it,  and  what  objects  do  we 
propose  to  attain  ?  We  ought  to  prosecute  it 
until  we  bring  it  to  an  honorable  close,  and 
attain  the  redress  of  our  grievances.  Bhe  has 
insultingly  refused  to  negotiate,  and  prefers  to 
adjust  the  boundary  by  the  sword.  Let  it  be 
decided  by  the  sword.  Let  us  maintain  it  to 
the  Kio  Grande  if  we  are  able,  and  never  again 
offer  to  negotiate  with  her.  Let  us  establisli  it 
in  the  way  she  h^erself  has  selected.  We  ought 
to  prosecute  it  until  we  shall  recover  the  money 
withheld  and  due  to  the  claimants  of  this  Gov- 
ernment under  our  treaty  with  her.  She  has 
avoided  any  negotiation  on  the  subject,  and  is 
no  doubt  now  consoling  herself  that  she  has 
got  rid  of  tHat  treaty  on  the  principle  that  war 
abrogates  all  treaties.  He  would  not  stop  to 
contend  whether  in  a  case  like  this,  the  vested 
rights  of  our  citizens  were  divested!  by  war. 
Trust  funds  were  exempt  from  confiscation  by 
war,  and  he  would  not  say  whether  these  claims 
came  under  the  rule  of  trust  funds  or  not.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  due  to  our  citizens  to 
see  that  we  collect  this  money.  Let  us  levy  an 
execution  upon  them.  But  it  is  a  wanton  war 
on  her  part,  exposing  us  to  vast  expoDses,  when 
every  thing  might  have  been  settled  peaceably, 
by  negotiation.  She,  therefore,  was  bound  to 
indemnify  us  for  that  war.  And  that  was 
another  object  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

We  ought  above  all  to  prosecute  it  until  we  vin- 
dicate our  honor  and  make  ourselves  respected. 
In  no  other  way  could  we  secure  our  liberties. 
Let  us  longer  refrain  to  do  any  thing  under  the 
idea  of  magnanimous  forbearance,  and  we  shall 
be  considered  a  pusillanimous  nation — a  nation 
of  cowards.  A  nation  in  that  situation  would 
not  long  preserve  its  liberties.  And  what  is 
life  without  liberty  to  Americans,  who  have 
grown  up  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  of  liberty  ? 
The  way  to  preserve  this  liberty  and  our  terri- 
tory from  being  despoiled,  is  to  carry  the  war 
beyond  our  own  boundaries,  as  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  the  enemy  from  coming  within 
them.  He  would  not  only  expel  these  ma- 
rauders from  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
he  would  pursue  them  into  the  very  interior  of 
Mexico,  and  he  would  never  cease  until  the 
objects  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  accom- 
plished. Such  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people — such  was  the  action  which 
he  believed  was  demanded  by  our  honor  and 
patriotism. 

2ir.  D.  apologized  for  the  desultoriness  of  his 
remarks,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  sufficiently  large  i^ipropriations  would  be 
made  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  to  give  assurance  to  the  President  and  the 
country,  that  we  ore  not  wanting  in  what  is 


due  to  the  country,  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  honor  of  our  revolutionary  forefathers, 

Mr.  W.  Hunt  obtained  the  floor.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  might  exist  (he  said)  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things,  he 
trusted  that  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  unanimity 
and  devotion  to  our  common  country  would  be 
manifested. 

He  declared  himself  briefly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  proposing  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  He  adverted  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  to  the  opposition 
which,  at  every  step,  he  had  made  to  it  until 
its  final  consummation;  but  remarked  that 
since,  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  the 
annexation  had  become  a  settled  question,  and 
no  longer  open  to  resistance  or  opposition  in 
any  form,  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  decision, 
notwithstanding  the  evils  which  he  had  appre- 
hended (and  stUl  continued  to  apprehend)  might 
result  from  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  uncon- 
stitutional manner  in  which  it  had  been  accom- 
plished. Texas  had  been  admitted ;  and  deeply 
as  he  deplored  the  fact,  yet  in  his  action  and 
his  votes,  he  had  been  governed  by  the  same 
principles  of  liberality,  patriotism,  and  justice 
towards  her  that  had  marked  his  action  in  rela- 
tion to  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

The  principal  purpose,  however,  for  which 
he  had  risen,  was  to  appeal  to  the  political 
minority  of  this  Hduse;  who,  he  thought,  in- 
stead of  hurling  their  thunderbolts  at  the 
minority,  and  spending  their  energies  in  boot- 
less and  ungenerous  assaults  upon  those  who 
differed  in  opinion  from  them  in  relation  to  the 
causes  of  this  conflict,  might  find  an  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  patriotism  and 
wisdom  in  maturing  the  measures  requisite  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  the  country.  And  he 
vindicated  and  defended  the  minority,  on  the 
score  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading ;  and 
having  been  read  a  third  time,  by  its  title,  and 
tJie  question  being,  *^  Sholl  this  bill  pass  ?  *' 

Mr.  Hopkins  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted  as 
follows — yeas  193,  nays  none. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


IN  SENATB. 

Fbidat,  May  22. 
Oregon  Jurisdiction  BiU. 

The  Senate  then  took  up  the  report  made 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Westcott,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  asking  to  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  bill  from 
the  House  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  the  territory  lying  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Wkstoott  said  he  had  on  yesterday  sig- 
nified his  intention,  when  the  subject  should  be 
brought  up  for  discussion  to-day,  of  moving  the 
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postponement  of  the  farther  consideration  of 
it  until  the  first  Monday  of  December  next — 
the  first  day  of  the  next  session.  He  would 
submit  that  motion.  It  was  made  under  the 
conviction  that  no  imperative  necessity  existed 
for  any  legislation  on  the  subject  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  that^  whatever  legisla- 
tion might  be  called  for,  it  was  best,  it  would 
be  most  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  those 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  settled 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  just 
rights  as  to  Oregon,  that  ftirther  legislative 
action  should  be  deferred  to  the  next  session. 
We  could  then  act  more  advisedly ;  we  should 
probably  know  the  ground  we  were  treading 
upon.  Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  speak  for  the 
committee  in  making  these  remarks.  A  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existed  among  the  Senators  who 
composed  it  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Benton  then  addressed  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  (said  he,)  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
proposes  to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  over  all  our  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without 
saying  what  is  the  extent  and  what  are  the 
limits  of  this  territory.  This  is  wrong,  in  my 
opinion.  We  ought  to  define  the  limits  within 
which  our  agents  are  to  do  such  acts  as  this 
bill  contemplates,  otherwise  we  commit  to  them 
the  solution  of  questions  which  we  find  too 
hard  for  ourselves.  This  indefinite  extension 
of  authority  in  a  case  which  requires  the  utmost 
precision,  forces  me  to  speak  and  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  our  territories 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  delayed 
doing  this  during  the  whole  session,  not  from 
any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions,  (which,  in 
fact  were  told  to  all  that  asked  for  them,)  but 
because  I  thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislation,  to  settle  these  boundaries. 
I  waited  for  negotiation :  but  negotiation  lags 
while  events  go  forward ;  and  now  we  are  m 
the  process  of  acting  upon  measures  upon  the 
adoption  of  which  it  may  no  lotiger  be  in  the 
power  either  of  negotiation  or  of  legislation  to 
control  the  events  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
The  bill  before  us  is  without  definition  of  the 
territory  to  be  occupied.  And  why  this  vague- 
ness in  a  case  reaniring  the  utmost  precision  ? 
Why  not  define  tne  boundaries  of  these  terri- 
tories? Precisely  because  we  do  not  know 
them !  And  this  presents  a  case  which  requires 
me  to  wait  no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to 
come  forward  with  my  own  opinions,  and  to 
do  what  I  can  to  j^revent  the  evils  of  vague  and 
indefinite  legislation.  My  object  will  be  to 
show,  if  I  can,  the  true  extent  and  nature  of 
our  territorial  claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  a  view  to  just  and  wise  decisions ; 
and  in  doing  so  I  shall  endeavor  to  act  upon 
the  great  maxim,  "Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right-— submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong." 

It  is  my  ungracious  task,  in  attempting  to 
act  upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  by  exposing 


error  at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  dear  op  fx>me 
great  mistakes  under  which  the  public  mind 
has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  made  the  cause  of  all  the 
Oregon  excitement  in  the  country,  that  we 
have  a  dividing  line  with  Russia^  made  so  bj 
the  convention  of  1824,  along  tlie  parallel  d 
54°  40',  from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountaiosy 
up  to  which  our  title  is  good.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  No  such  line  was  ever  establi^ed; 
and  so  far  as  proposed  and  discussed,  it  was 
proposed  and  discussed,  as  a  northern  British, 
and  not  as  a  northern  American  line.   The 

Sublio  treaties  will  prove  there  is  no  such  line; 
ocuments  will  prove  that,  so  far  as  54°  4ff^ 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  was  ever  pro- 
posed as  a  northern  boundary  for  any  pow^, 
it  was  proposed  by  ns  for  the  British,  and  not 
for  ourselves. 

To  make  myself  intelligible  in  what  I  shall 
say  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Russian  convention  of  1824^ 
and  to  recaU  the  recollection  of  tlie  circmn- 
stances  out  of  which  that  convention  grew. 
The  circumstances  were  these:  In  the  year 
1821  the  Emperor  Alexander,  acting  upon  a 
leading  idea  of  Russian  policy  (in  relation  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean)  from  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as  a 
dose  sea,  and  to  exercise  municipal  authority 
over  a  great  extent  of  its  shores  and  waters. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  Emperor  issued 
a  decree,  bottomed  upon  this  pretension,  assom- 
ing  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
both  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
over  the  high  seas,  in  front  of  each  coast,  to 
the  extent  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles,  from 
Behring^s  Straits  down  to  latitude  fifty-one,  on 
the  American  coast,  and  to  forty-five  on  the 
Asiatic ;  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  con> 
fiscation  upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
that  should  approach  the  coasts  within  the 
interdicted  distances.  This  was  a  very  startling 
decree.  Coming  from  a  feeble  nation,  it  would 
have  been  smiled  at :  coming  from  Russia,  it 
gave  uneasiness  to  all  nations. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  hav- 
ing the  largest  commerce  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  having  large  territorial  claimi«  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  send  remonstrances 
to  St  Petersburg  against  the  formidable  ukase. 
They  found  themselves  suddenly  thro\jTi  to- 
gether, and  standing  side  by  side  in  this  new 
and  portentous  contest  with  Russia.  Th<ey 
remonstrated  in  concert,  and  here  the  wise 
and  pacific  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexand^ 
displayed  itself  in  the  most  prompt  and  hono^ 
able  manner.  He  immediately  suspended  the 
ukase,  (which,  in  fact,  had  remained  withoat 
execution,)  and  invited  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a  oonren- 
tion  to  settle  amicably  and  in  a  spirit  of  mntnal 
convenience  all  the  questions  between  them, 
and  especially  their  respeotive  territorial  claims 
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on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  This 
magnanimous  proposition  was  immediately  met 
by  the  two  powers  in  a  corresponding  spirit ; 
and,  the  nkase  being  voluntarily  relinquished 
by  the  Emperor,  a  convention  was  quickly, 
signed  by  Russia  with  each  power,  settling,  so 
far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  with  each,  all 
their  territorial  claims  in  North-west  America. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  proposed  that  it 
should  be  a  joint  convention  of  the  three  powers 
— a  tripartite  convention — settling  the  claims 
of  each  and  of  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  this 
wise  suggestion  had  been' followed,  all  the  sub- 
sequent and  all  the  present  difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with 
respect  to  this  territory,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely avoided.  But  it  was  not  followed:  an 
act  of  our  own  prevented  it.  "  After  Great 
Britain  had  consented,  the  non-colonization 
principle — the  principle  of  non-colonization  in 
America  by  any  European  power — was  promul- 
gated by  our  Government,  and  for  that  reason 
Great  Britain  chose  to  treat  separately  with 
each  power,  and  so  it  was  done. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated 
separately  with  Russia,  and  with  each  other ; 
and  each  came  to  agreements  with  Russia,  but 
to  none  among  themselves.  The  agreements 
with  Russia  were  contained  in  two  conventions, 
signed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  limiting  the  territorial  claim 
of  Russia  to  64°  40',  confining  her  to  the  coast 
and  islands,  and  leaving  the  continent,  out  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  bo  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  an 
agreement  between  themselves.  The  Emperor 
finished  up  his  own  business  and  quit  the  con- 
cern. In  fact,  it  would  seem,  from  the  promp- 
titude, moderation,  and  fairness  with  which  he 
adjusted  all  dififerences  both  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  only  object 
of  issuing  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  was  to 
bring  those  powers  to  a  settlement;  acting 
upon  the  homely  but  wise  maxim,  that  short 
settlements  make  long  friends.    • 

These  are  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  British  and  American  conventions  grew 
with  Russia  in  the  years  1824-'25.  They  are 
public  treaties,  open  to  all  perusal,  and  emi- 
nently worthy  of  being  read.  I  will  read  the 
third  article  of  each — ^the  one  which  applies  to 
boundaries — and  which  will  confirm  all  that  I 
have  said.  The  article  in  the  convention  with 
the  United  States  is  in  these  words : 

"  Art.  8.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that,  hereafter, 
there  shall  not  be  formed,  by  the  citizens  of  theUnit- 
ed  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States, 
any  establishment  upon  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islarida  adjacent,  to  the 
north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of 
north  latitude ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner^  there 
flhall.be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects^  or  under 
the  authority  of  Russia,  sovik  of  the  same  par- 
allel" 

This  is  the  article  which  governs  the  Ameri- 
can boundary  with  Russia,  confined  by  its  pre- 
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cise  terms  to  the  islands  and  coasts,  and  having 
no  manner  of  relation  to  the  continent.  The 
article  in  the  British  convention  with  Russia, 
governing  her  boundary,  is  in  the  same  words, 
so  far  as  the  limit  is  concerned,  and  only  more 
explicit  with  respect  to  the  continent.  Like 
our  own,  it  is  the  third  article  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  is  in  these  words : 

"  Art.  8.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
possessions  of  the  high  contracting '  parties,  upon 
the  coast  of  the  continent^  and  the  islands  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  north-west,  shall  be  drawn  in  the  man- 
ner following :  Commencing  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  north  lati* 
tude,  and  between  18l8t  and  IdSd  degrees  of  west 
longitude,  (meridian  of  Greenwich,)  the  said  line 
shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called 
Portland  Canal,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent^ 
where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
From  this  last-mentioned 'point,  to  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  14l8t  degree  of  west  longitude, 
will  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  ocean.  The  Zimt^  between 
the  British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which 
is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall 
be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the 
coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of 
ten  marine  leagues  therefrom.  *  And  the  line  of  de- 
marcation shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude, 
(of  the  same  meridian ;)  and,  finally,  from  the  said 
point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the 
141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  Fro- 
zen Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian 
and  British  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  north-west." 

These  are  the  proofs,  these  the  oonventions 
which  established  limits  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  in  1824,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  in  1825.  They  are  identical  in  object 
and  nearly  in  terms ;  they  grow  out  of  the  same 
difficulties,  and  terminate  in  the  same  way.  By 
each  the  Russian  claim  is  confined  to  the  coast 
and  the  islands ;  by  each  the  same  limit  is  given 
both  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  limit  was  fixed  at  the  south  end  of  an 
island,  to  the  latitude  of  which  (supposed  to  be 
in  55°,  but  found  to  be  in  64°  40')  the  Emperor 
Paul  had  granted  the  privileges  of  trade  to  the 
Russian  American  Fur  Company.  It  was  a 
limit  wholly  in  the  water,  not  at  all  on  the  land. 
The  American  line  never  touches  land,  the 
British  only  reaches  it  by  going  north  through 
Portland  Canal  to  66^,  and  thence  to  pursue 
the  coast  at  ten  leagues  from  it  northwardly  to 
61°,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean : 
leaving  to  the  Russians  only  the  projecting  part 
of  the  continent  which  approaches  Asia,  and 
narrows  the  ocean  into  the  strait  which  Behring 
found,  and  which  bears  his  name.  This  is  the 
Russian  line  on  the  continent  with  Great  Britr 
ain ;  the  United  States  have  no  continental  line 
either  with  Russia  or  Great  Britain. 

I  have  shown  yon  the  limits  established  with 
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Bussia  in  1824 ;  I  have  produced  the  treaties 
which  established  them ;  and  here  also  is  a  map 
which  illustrates  them,  and  shows  everj  thing 
precisely  as  I  have  read  it  ft*om  the  treaties. 
I  set  out  with  saying,  that  although  this  fifty- 
four  forty  was  never  established  as  a  northern 
boundary  for  the  United  States,  yet  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  established  as  a  northern  boundary, 
not  for  us,  but  for  Great  Britain — and  that  pro- 
posal was  made  to  Great  Britain  by  ourselves. 
This  must  sound  like  a  strange  statement  in  the 
ears  of  the  fifty-four-forties,  but  it  is  no  more 
strange  than  true ;  and  after  stating  the  facts, 
I  mean  to  prove  them.  The  plan  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  was  this :  That  each  of  the 
three  powers  TGreat  Britain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States)  naviug  claims  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  should  divide  the  country 
between  them,  each  taking  a  third.  In  this 
plan  of  partition,  each  was  to  receive  a  share 
of  the  continent  from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Russia  taking  the  northern  slice, 
the  United  States  the  southern,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain the  centre,  with  fifty-four  forty  for  her 
northern  boundary,  and  forty-nine  for  her 
southern.  The  document  from  which  I  now 
read  will  say  fifty-one ;  but  that  was  the  first 
offer — ^forty-nine  "fisa  the  real  one,  as  I  will 
hereafter  show.  This  was  our  plan.  The 
moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it.  That  Power 
had  no  settlements  on  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  rejected  the  continental  share  which 
we  offered  her.  She  limited  herself  to  the 
coasts  and  islands  where  she  had  settlements, 
and  left  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
share  the  continent  between  themselves.  But 
before  this  was  known,  we  had  proposed  to  her 
fifty-four  forty  for  the  Russian  southern  boun- 
duy,  and  to  Great  Britain  the  same  for  her 
northern  boundary.  I  say  fifty-four  forty; 
for,  although  the  word  in  the  proposition  was 
fifty -five,  yet  it  was  on  the  principle  which 
gave  fifty-four  forty — ^namely,  running  from  the 
south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  supposed 
to  be  in  fifty-five,  but  found  to  have  a  point  to 
it  running  down  to  fifty-four  forty.  We  pro- 
posed this  to  Great  Britain.  She  refused  it, 
saying  she  would  establish  her  northern  bound- 
ary with  Russia,  who  was  on  her  north,  and 
not  with  the  United  States,  who  was  on  her 
south.  This  seemed  reasonable ;  and  the  United 
■States  then,  and  not  until  then,  relinquished 
tiie  business  of  pressing  fifty-four  forty  upon 
•Great  Britain  for  her  northern  boundary.  The 
proof  is  in  the  Executive  documents.  Here  it 
is — a  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush,  our  Minister  in 
London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  December  19, 1823 : 

**  I  at  once  unfolded  to  him  (Mr.  Canning)  the 
proposals  of  my  Grovernment,  which  were :  1.  That, 
as  regarded  the  country  lying  between  the  Stony 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Great  Britain, 
-the  United  States,  and  Russia,  should  jointlj'  enter 
into  a  convention,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  third 
article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  October, 
1818,  now  existing  between  the  two  former  powers, 


by  which  the  whole  of  that  ooontry  westward  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  and  all  its  waters,  would  be 
free  and  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
three  powers  as  long  as  the  joint  conTeotioD  re< 
mained  in  force.  This,  my  Government  proposed, 
should  be  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  2.  That  the 
United  States  were  willing  to  stipulate  to  make  no 
settlements  north  of  the  fifty-first  deeme  of  north 
latitude  on  that  coast,  provided  Great  Britaia  stipo- 
lated  to  make  none  south  of  fifty-one,  or  north  of 
fifty-five,  and  Russia  to  make  none  south  of  filtj' 
five.*' 

Here  is  the  offer,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
in  1828,  to  make  fifty-five,  which  was  in  fkt 
fifty -four  forty,  the  northern  boundary  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  her  answer  to  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  the  next  paragraph  in  the  same 
despatch  from  Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams : 

**  Mr.  Canning  expressed  no  opinion  on  any  of 
these  points ;  but  his  inquiries  and  remarks,  ooder 
that  which  proposes  to  confine  the  British  settle- 
ments between  fifty-one  and  fifty-five,  were  evideat- 
ly  of  a  nature  to  indicate  strong  objectioiu  oa  hii 
side,  though  he  professed  to  speak  only  from  his 
first  impressions.  It  is  more  proper,  I  should  ear, 
that  his  objections  were  directed  to  our  proposal 
of  not  letting  Great  Britain  go  above  fifty-fire  north 
with  her  settlements,  while  we  allowed  Russia  to 
come  down  to  that  line  with  hers.  In  treating  of 
this  coast,  be  had  supposed  that  Great  Britain  had 
her  northern  question  with  Russia,  as  her  sooth* 
ern  with  the  United  States.  He  coold  see  a  motiiv 
for  the  United  States  desiring  to  stop  the  Betii^ 
ments  of  Great  Britaui  southward;  but  be  had 
not  before  known  of  their  desire  to  stop  them  nor^ 
ward,  and,  above  all,  over  limits  conceded  to  Rossi. 
It  was  to  this  efiect  that  his  suggestion  went.*' 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in 
1823,  as  a  northern  boundary  coming  soath  for 
quantity,  what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  the 
peril  of  war,  for  a  southern  boundary,  with 
nothing  north  1 — ^for,  although  the  fact  happens 
to  be  that  Russia  is  not  there,  bounding  as  oo 
the  north,  yet  that  makes  no  difference  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  fifty-four-forties,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so ;  and,  on  that  belief^  are 
ready  to  fight.  Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam 
up  to  54^  40',  and  the  Rus^ans  oome  jam  dowo 
to  the  same,  leaving  no  place  for  the  British 
lion  to  put  down  a  paw,  although  that  ps^ 
should  be  no  bigger  than  the  sole  of  the  dove's 
foot  which  sought  a  resting-plaoe  from  Nosh'« 
ark.  This  must  seem  a  little  strange  to  Britidi 
statesman,  who  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  leave 
all  knowledge  behind  them.  They  rememb^ 
that  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet—the  Preei- 
dent  and  Cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish 
title  under  which  we  now  propose  to  ^J^J®^ 
them  out  of  the  continent — actually  oifered 
them  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  that  very  plsce; 
and  they  will  certainly  want  reasons  for  this  » 
much  compression  now,  where  we  offered  them 
so  much  expansion  then.  These  reasons  cannot 
be  given.  There  is  no  boundary  at  54*  40'; 
and  so  far  as  we  proposed  to  make  it  one,  it 
was  for  the  British,  and  not  for  onrselve^;  and 
so  ends  this  redoubtable  line^  up  to  which  all 
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trne  patriots  were  to  march  t  and  marching, 
fight !  and  fighting,  die  I  if  need  be  I  singing 
aU  the  while,  with  Horace-— 

"  Duloe  et  decoram  est  pro  patriA  mori. -' 
Sweet  and  deoent  it  is  to  die  for  one's  ooantry. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  that  great  line  1  all 
gone — vanished— evaporated  into  thin  air — and 
the  place  where  it  was,  not  to  be  fonnd.  Oh  I 
mountain  that  was  delivered  of  a  moose,  thy 
name  shall  henceforth  be  fifty-fonr  forty  1 
And  thns,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  I  have  ex- 
ploded one  of  the  errors  into  which  the  public 
mind  has  been  led,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  before  we  can  find  the  right  place  for 
our  Oregon  boundaries. 

I  proved  to  another  of  the  same  family — ^the 
dogma  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Oregon  title,  and  its  resulting  corollary  of  aU  or 
none. 

Aft«r  examining  this  point  at  much  length, 
Mr.  B.  proceeded. 

I  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  errors 
which  I  propose  to  correct  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  consumed  the  day  in  getting  ready  to 
speak — ^in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  which  had 
been  piled  up  in  my  path.  On  another  day,  if 
the  Senate  pleases,  I  will  go  to  work  on  the 
Oregon  question,  and  endeavor  to  show  how 
far  we  shall  be  right,  and  how  far  we  may  be 
wrong,  in  exercising  the  jurisdiction  and  sov- 
ereignty which  this  bill  proposes  (which  is  not 
a  copy  of  the  British  act,  but  goes  far  beyond 
it)  over  an  undefined  extent  of  territory,  to 
which  we  know  there  are  conflicting  claims. 
Light  npon  this  point,  at  this  time,  may  be  of 
service  to  our  country ;  and  I  mean  to  discharge 
my  duty  to  her,  regardless  of  all  consequences 
to  myself. 

Mr.  B.  then  gave  way  to  a  motion  for  acyoum- 
ment. 


MoifTDAY,  May  25. 
Oregon, 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  specifld  order,  the  motion  pending 
being  that  of  Mr.  Westcott  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish 
Jnrisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Oregon  until 
the  first  Monday  in  December  next. 

Mr.  Bbntost  rose  and  addressed  the  Sepate 
as  follows : 

In  resuming  my  speech  on  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  not  ^e  one  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  be  extended  to  our  Oregon 
territory  to  the  same  extent  that  Great  Britian 
had  extended  her  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
to  the  same  country.  In  this  recommendation 
I  fully  concur ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
such  a  bill  was  brought  in,  it  might  pass  the 
Senate  (leaving  out  unnecessary  speeches)  in 
as  little  time  as  it  would  require  to  read  it  three 


times  by  its  title.  But  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  of  that  character.  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  President's  recommendation.  It  proposes 
many  things  not  found  in  the  British  act  of 
1821 — things  implyinff  exclusive  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  in  us,  and  that  to  an  undefined  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  under  circumstances  which 
must  immediately  produce  hostile  collisions  be- 
tween our  agents  and  the  British  agents  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  am  oj^ 
posed  to  all  this ;  but  I  am  nut  in  favor  of  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
see  it  amended  and  made  conformable  to  the 
President's  recommendation.  If  gentlemen  who 
have  the  conduct  of  the  measure  here  will  bring 
in  such  an  amendment,  and  put  it  on  its  passage 
without  speeches,  I  will  stop  my  speech  until 
it  is  passed. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  as  well  as  I  can. 
the  degree  and  extent  of  our  just  claims  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

To  understand  what  I  mean  to  say.  it  is  nec- 
essary to  recollect  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
try in  question,  and  see  it  presenting,  as  it 
does,  three  distinct  geographical  divisions,  to 
each  of  which  a  different  claim  and  a  different 
degree  of  claim  attaches,  a]\d  which  cannot  be 
confounded  under  any  one  general  view,  with- 
out a  general  mystification  and  total  confusion 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  Columbia  River  and 
its  valley  is  one  of  these  divisions ;  the  islands 
aloag  the  coast  is  another ;  Frazer's  River  and 
its  valley  ^called  by  the  British  New  Caledonia) 
is  the  third.  Under  these  three  divisions  I 
now  propose  to  speak  of  the  country.  Under 
these  divisions  I  have  always  spoken  of  it ;  and 
what  I  have  said  of  one  part  had  no  applica- 
tion to  another.  When  I  spoke  of  the  great 
river  of  the  West  and  its  valley,  either  by  its 
American  name  of  Columbia  or  its  Indian  name 
of  Oregon,  I  never  intended  Frazer's  River  and 
its  valley,  or  Vancouver's  Island,  or  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  or  Desolation  Sound,  or  Broughton's 
Arch.  When  I  speak  of  the  coast  and  the 
islands,  I  do  not  mean  the  continent  and  the 
mountains ;  and  when  I  speak  of  Frazer's  River 
or  New  Caledonia,  I  do  not  mean  the  Columbia 
River.  I  repudiate  all  such  loose  and  slovenly 
verbiage ;  and,  desiring  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  my  words,  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the 
three  great  geographical  divisions  into  which 
Nature  has  formed  it,  and  to  which  political 
events  have  so  naturally  adapted  themselves. 

I  begin  with  the  islands. 

From  the  Straits  of  Fuca  (in  fact  from  Puget's 
Sound)  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska — a  distance 
of  one  thousand  miles — there  is  a  net-work 
of  islands— an  archipelago — some  large,  some 
small,  checkered  in  together,  and  covering  the 
coast  to  tiie  extent  of  one,  two,  and  even  three 
hundred  miles  in  front  of  the  continent.  They 
are  most  of  them  of  volcanic  impression,  and 
separated  from  each  other  and  the  continent  by 
deep  bays,  gul&,  and  straits,  and  by  long  deep 
chasms,  to  which  navigators  have  given  the ' 
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name  of  canals.  This  long  checker-board  of 
islands,  and  the  waters  which  contain  them, 
have  been  the.  theatre  of  maritime  discovery  to 
many. nations,  and  especially  Spanish,  British, 
and  Russian ;  but,  except  the  Russians,  no  na- 
tion made  permanent  settlements  on  any  of 
these  islands ;  and  they  only  as  low  down  as 
latitude  65.  The  British  and  Spaniards  both 
abandoned  Vancouver's  Island  after  the  Nootka 
Sound  controversy ;  and  from  that  time  had  no 
settlement  of  any  kind  on  the  coast  or  islands, 
north  of  Gape  Mendocino,  latitude  41° ;  and 
the  British  had  none  anywhere.  In  this  state 
of  the  case  the  question  came  on  between 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
in  which  the  distinction  between  the  islands 
and  the  continent  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
powers,  and  Rnssia  excluded  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  confined  to  the  islands,  because  her 
discoveries  and  settlements  were  not  conti- 
nental, bnt  insular.  The  convention  with  Rus- 
sia (British  and  American)  of  1824-25  were 
framed  upon  that  principle ;  and  now  I  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  instructions  from  our  Govern- 
ment under  which  this  distinction  between  the 
islands  and  the  continent  was  asserted  and 
maintained.  I  read  from  Mr.  Adams's  despatch 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  July  22d,  1823 : 

*'It  never  has  been  admitted,  by  the  various 
European  nations  which  have  formed  settlements 
in  thi;  hemisphere,  that  the  occupation  of  an  island 
gave  any  claim  whatever  to  territorial  possessions 
on  the  eorUinent  to  which  it  was  adjoining.  The 
recognized  principle  has  rather  been  the  reverse ; 
as,  by  the  law  of  nature,  Uland*  must  rather  be 
considered  as  appurtenant  to  continents^  than  con- 
tinents to  islands.'* 

And  again,  in  Mr.  Middleton^s  oommnnica- 
tioDs  to  the  Russian  Government : 

"  The  Russians  have  an  establishment  upon  the 
island  of  Sitka,  in  latitude  67°  80'.  This  fort,  buUt 
in  1799,  was  destroyed  three  years  after  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  and  re-established  in  1804 
by  Mr.  Lisianki,  who  called  it  New  Archangel. 
Russia  cannot,  however,  avail  herself  of  the  cir- 
eumstance  of  that  possession  to  form  a  foundation 
for  rights  on  the.  continent^  the  usage  of  nations 
never  having  established  that  the  occupation  of  an 
island  could  give  rights  upon  a  neighboring  conti- 
nent. The  principle  is,  rather,  that  the  island 
ought  to  be  considered  as  appendant  to  the  con- 
tinetU,  than  the  inverse  of  the  proposition." 

These  were  the  instmctions  to  our  Minister, 
under  which  we  treated  with  Russia  in  1824, 
and  upon  which  the  conventions  of  that  period 
were  formed.  They  establish  the  fact  that 
these  islands  in  front  of  the  north-west  coast 
were  considered  a  separate  geographical  divi- 
sion of  the  country,  governed  by  national  law 
applicable  to  islands;  and  that  discoveries 
among  them,  even  perfected  by  settlement,  gave 
no  claims  upon  the  continent.  This  is  the  way 
the  two  powers  settled  with  Russia.  Apply- 
ing the  same  principle  to  themselves,  and  no 
discovery  of  Vanoouver^s  Island,  or  any  one  of 
the  thousand  ialaads  along  that  coast,  can  give 


any  territorial  claims  on  the  continent.  I  have 
considered  it  a  cardinal  error,  in  all  the  recent 
discussions  on  Oregon,  to  bottom  continentsl 
claims  upon  these  insular  discoveries  The 
Spaniards,  as  so  well  shown  in  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  ^r.  Dix,J  were 
the  predecessors  of  the  British  m  these  aisoov- 
eries ;  bnt  I  did  not  understand  him  as  cltdm- 
ing  the  continent  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountams, 
and  up  to  64®  40',  by  virtue  of  these  maritiine 
discoveries ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  limited 
my  own  sanction  of  his  views  to  the  tracks  of 
the  ships  which  made  the  disooveries.  I  con- 
sider Spanish  discoveries  along  that  coast  as 
dominant  over  the  British,  both  for  priority  of 
date  and  for  the  spirit  of  ownership  in  which 
they  were  made.  The  Spaniards  explored  as 
masters  of  the  country,  looking  after  their  own 
extended  and  contieuons  possesBions,  aad  to 
which  no  limit  had  ever  been  placed:  the 
British  explored  in  the  character  of  adventurers, 
seeking  new  lands  in  a  distant  region.  Keither 
made  permanent  settlements ;  both  abandoned; 
and,  now,  I  see  nothing,  either  in  the  valne  or 
the  title  of  these  islands,  for  the  two  nations 
to  fight  about.  The  principle  of  convenience 
and  mutual  good  wiU,  so  magnanimously  pro- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1S2^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  properly  applicable  to  these 
desolate  islands,  chiefly  valuable  for  harbors, 
which  are  often  nothing  but  volcanic  chaams^ 
too  deep  for  anchorage  and  too  abrupt  for  ap- 
proach. In  the  discussions  of  1824,  so  &r  as 
they  were  not  settled,  they  were  considered 
appurtenant  to  the  continent,  instead  of  the 
continent  being  held  appurtenant  to  them ;  and 
the  reversal  of  this  principle,  I  apprehend, 
has  been  the  great  error  of  the  recent  discos* 
sions  and  has  led  to  the  great  mistake  in  rela- 
tion to  Frazer^s  River.  I  dismiss  the  qaestion, 
then,  as  to  this  geographical  division  of  the 
country,  with  saying  that  our  title  to  these  isl- 
ands is  better  than  that  of  the  British,  bat  that 
neither  is  perfect  for  want  of  settlement ;  fflid 
that  now,  as  proposed  in  1824,  they  should  fol- 
low the  fate  of  the  continental  divisicwfl  in 
front  of  which  they  lie. 

Frazer*s  River  and  its  valley,  known  in  north- 
western geography  as  New  Caledonia,  is  the 
next  division  of  the  disputed  country  to  which 
I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
a  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
(following  its  windings,)  rising  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the  Unjigah, 
or  Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Frozffl 
Ocean  in  latitude  about  70.  The  course  of  this 
river  is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  hiti- 
tude  55,  fiowinff  south  to  near  latitude  49,  and 
along  that  parallel,  and  just  north  of  it,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  into  which  it  falls  behind 
Vancouver's  Island.  The  upper  part  of  this 
river  is  good  for  navigation;  the  lower  baH 
plunging  through  volcanic  chasms  in  mounUics 
of  rook,  is  whoUy  unnavigable  for  any  species 
of  craft.  This  river  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1793,  was  settled  by 
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the  North-west  Company  in  1806,  and  soon 
covered  by  their  establishments  from  head  to 
month.  No  American  or  Spaniard  has  ever 
left  a  track  upon  this  river  or  its  valley.  Our 
claim  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rested  wholly 
upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819 ;  and  her 
claim  rested  wholly  npon  those  discoveries 
among  the  islands,  the  valae  of  which,  as  con- 
ferring claims  npon  the  continent,  it  has  been 
my  province  to  show  in  our  negotiations  with 
Bussia  in  1824.  At  the  time  that  we  acquired 
this  Spanish  claim  to  Frazer^s  River,  it  had 
already  been  discovered  twenty-six  years  by 
the  British;  had  been  settled  by  them  for 
twelve  years ;  was  known  by  a  British  name ; 
and  no  Spaniard  had  ever  made  a  track  on  its 
banks.  New  Caledonia,  or  Western  Caledonia, 
was  the  name  which  it  then  bore ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  an  American  citizen,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  respectably  known  to  the  Senators 
now  pre^nt  from  that  State,  and  who  had 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  hyper- 
borean regions  of  North-west  America,  in 
publishing  an  account  of  his  travels  and  so- 
joumings  in  that  quarter,  actually  published  a 
description  of  this  New  Caledonia,  as  a  British 
province,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  were 
getting  it  from  Spain,  and  without  the  least  sus- 

Sicion  that  it  belonged  to  Spain  1  I  speak  of 
[r.  David  Harmon,  whose  Journal  of  Nineteen 
Years'  Residence  between  latitudes  47  and  58 
in  North-western  America,  was  published  at 
Andover,  in  his  native  State,  in  the  year  1820, 
the  precise  year  after  we  had  purchased  this 
New  Caledonia  from  the  Spaniards.  I  read, 
not  from  the  volume  itself,  which  is  not  in  the 
library  of  Congress,  but  from  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  January  No.,  1822,  as  reprinted 
at  Boston ;  article,  Western  Caledonia. 

*^  The  descent  of  the  Peace  River  through  a  deep 
chasm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  first  opened  a  pas- 
sage to  the  adventurers  above  mentioned  into  the 
unexplored  country  behind  them,  to  which  thej 
gave  the  name  of  New  Caledonia — a  name,  how- 
ever, which,  being  already  occupied  by  the  Austral- 
asians, might  advantageously  be  changed  to  that 
of  Wentem  Caledonia.  This  passage  lies  in  lati- 
tude 56**  30'.  Mackenzie  had  crossed  the  Rocky 
chain  many  years  before  in  latitude  54^°,  and  de- 
scended a  large  river  flowing  to  the  southward, 
named  Tacoutche  Tess^,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
the  Columbia ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  empty  itself 
about  Birch's  Bay  of  Vancouver,  in  latitude  49^ ; 
whereas  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  lies  in  46°  15'. 
Another  river,  called  the  Caledonia,  (Frazer's  River,) 
holding  a  parallel  course  to  the  Tacoutche  Tess^, 
(Columbia,)  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  Admiralty 
Inlet  of  Vancouver,  latitude  48°,  and  forms  a  natu- 
ral boundary  between  the  new  territory  of  Cale- 
donia and  the  United  States,  falling  in  precise- 
ly with  a  continued  line  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  leaving  about 
two  degrees  of  latitude  between  it  and  the  Colum- 
bia. Its  northern  boundary  may  be  taken  in  lati- 
tude 57°,  close  to  the  southernmost  of  the  Russian 
settlements.  The  length,  therefore,  will  be  about 
550,  and  the  breadth,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific,  from  880  to  850  geographical  miles. 


"  The  whole  of  this  vast  country  is  in  fact  so  in- 
tersected with  rivers  and  lakes,  that  Mr.  Harmon 
thinks  one-sixth  part  of  its  surface  may  be  consid- 
ered as  water.  The  largest  of  the  latter  yet  visited 
is  named  Stuart^s  Lake,  and  is  supposed  to  be  about 
400  miles  in  circumference.  A  post  has  been  es- 
tablished on  its  margin  in  latitue  54°  80'  north,  lon- 
gitude 125°  west.  Fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
this  is  Frazer*s  Lake,  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in 
circumference ;  here,  too,  a  post  was  established  in 
1806.  A  third,  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  cir^ 
cumference,  has  been  name  McLeod's  Lake,  on  the 
shore  of  which  a  fort  has  been  built  in  latitude 
56°  north,  longitude  124°  west.  The  waters  of 
this  lake  fall  into  the  Peace  River ;  those  flowiog 
out  of  the  other  two  are  supposed  to  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Pacific,and  are  probably  the  two  rivers 
pointed  out  by  Vancouver,  near  Pont  Essington, 
as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  former  article. 
The  immense  quantity  of  salmon  which  annually 
visit  these  two  lakes,  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  communication  with  the  Pacific ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  this  fish  from  McLeod^s  Lake,  makes  it 
almost  equally  certain  that  its  outlet  is  not  into 
that  ocean.  The  river  flowing  out  of  Stuart^s  Lake 
passes  through  the  populous  tribes  of  the  Nate-ote- 
tains,  who  say  that  white  people  come  up  in  large 
boats  to  trade  with  the  A-te-nas,  (a  nation  dwelling 
between  them  and  the  sea,)  which  was  fully  proved 
by  the  guns,  iron  pots,  cloth,  tar,  and  other  articles 
found  in  theij^  possession. 

"  Most  of  the  mountains  of  Western  Caledonia 
are  clothed  with  timber  trees  to  their  very  summits, 
consisting  principally  of  spruce  and  other  kinds  of 
fir,  birch,  poplar,  aspen,  cypress,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  those  which  are  found  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  large  animals 
common  to  North  America,  such  as  buffalo,  elk, 
moose,  reindeer,  bears,  &c.,  are  not  numerous  in 
this  new  territory  ;  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the 
beaver,  otter,  wolverine,  marten,  foxes  of  different 
kinds,  and  the  rest  of  the  fur  animals,  any  more 
than  of  wolves,  badgers,  and  polecats ;  fowls,  also, 
of  all  the  descriptions  found  in  North  America,  are 
plentiful  in  Western  Caledonia ;  cranes  visit  them 
in  prodigious  numbers,  as  do  swans,  bustards,  geese, 
and  ducks.** 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Harmon  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  given  of  it  by  him  at  the 
exact  moment  that  we  were  purchasing  the 
Spanish  title  to  it  I  Of  tliis  Spanish  title,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  never  heard,  the  narrator 
seems  to  have  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  Spaniards  were  themselves ;  and  made  his 
description  of  New  Caledonia  as  of  a  British 
possession,  without  any  more  reference  to  an 
adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Canada.  So  much  for  the  written  description : 
now  let  us  look  at  the  map,  and  see  how  it 
stands  there.  Here  is  a  map— a  64°  40'  map — 
which  will  show  us  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  the  settlements  upon  it. 
Here  is  Frazer's  River,  running  from  55°  to 
49°,  and  here  is  a  line  of  British  posts  upon  it, 
from  Fort  McLeod,  at  its  heaci,  to  Fort  Lang- 
ley,  at  its  mouth,  and  from  Thompson*s  Fork, 
on  one  side,  to  Stuart*s  Fork  on  the  other. 
And  here  are  clusters  of  British  names,  im- 
posed by  the   British,  visible  everywhere— 
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Forts  George,  St.  James,  Simoson,  Thompson, 
Frazer,  McLeod,  Langlej,  ana  others :    rivers 
and  lakes  with  the  same  names,  and  others :  and 
here  is  Deserter^s  Creek,  so  named  by  Macken- 
zie, because  his  guide  deserted  him  there  in 
July,  1798 ;  and  here  is  an  Indian  village  which 
he  named  Friendly,  because  the  people  were 
the  most  friendly  to  strangers  that  he  had  ever 
seen ;  and  here  another  called  Rascal^s  village, 
BO  named  by  Mackenzie  fifty-three  years  ago, 
because  its  inhabitants  were  the  most  rascally 
Indians  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  here  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  that  famous  boundary  line  54" 
40',  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  boun- 
daiy  of  American  territorial  rights  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole 
of  New  Caledonia,  except  McLeod^s  fort,  and 
the  half  of  Stuart^s  Lake,  and  a  spring,  which  is 
left  to  the  British,  while  we  t^e  the  branch 
which  flows  from  it.    This  line  takes  all  in — 
river,  lakes,  forts,  villages.    See  how  it  goes  I 
Starting  at  the  sea,  it  gives  us,  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  on  the  map.  Fort  Simpson,  so  named 
after  the  British  governor  Simpson,  and  founded 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    Upon  what 
principle  we  take  this  British  fort  I  know  not 
— except  it  be  on  the  assumption  that  our 
sacred  right  and  title  being  adjusted  to  a  min- 
ute, by  the  aid  of  these  40  minutes,  so  ap- 
positely determined  by  the   Emperor  Paul's 
charter  to  a  fur  company  in  1799,  to  be  on  this 
straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  even  a  slight 
t  deviation  from  it  at  the  stiut  should  not  be  al- 
lowed even  to  spare  a  British  fort  away  up  at 
Point  Mclntyre,  in  Chatham  Sound.    On  this 
principle  we  can  understand  the  inclusion,  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  map,  of  this  remote 
ana  isolated  British  post.    The  cutting  in  two 
of  Stuart^s  Lake,  which  the  lines  does  as  it  runs, 
is  quite  intelligible :  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
stated  in  one  of  the  fifty-four-forty  papers,  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  have  one  drop  of  our 
water ;  therefore  we  divide  the  lake,  each  tak- 
ing their  own  share  of  its  drops.    The  fate  of 
the  two  forts,  McLeod  and  St.  James,  so  near 
to  each  other  and  so  far  oif  from  us,  united  all 
their  lives,  and  now  so  unexpectedly  divided 
from  each  other  by  this  line,  is  less  compre- 
hensible ;  and  I  cannot  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  their  fates,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of 
the  day  of  ludgment,  when,  of  two  men  in  the 
field,  one  snail  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  and 
no  man  be  able  to  tell  the  reason  why.    All 
the  rest  of  the  inclusions  of  British  establish- 
ments which  the  line  makes,  from  head  to 
mouth  of  Frazer^s  River,  are  intelligible  enough : 
they  turn  upon  the  principle  of  aU  or  none  I — 
upon  the  principle  that  every  acre  and  every 
inch,  every  grain  of  sand,  drop  of  water,  and 
blade  of  grass  in  all  Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four* 
forty,  is  ours !  and  have  it  we  wiU. 

This  is  the  country  which  geography  and 
history  five-and-twenty  years  ago  called  New 
Caledonia,  and  treated  as  a  British  possession ; 
and  it  is  the  country  which  an  organized  party 
among  ourselves  of  the  present  day  call  ^*  the 


uhole  of  Oregon  or  none^^^  and  every  inch  of 
which  they  say  belongs  to  us.  Well,  let  us  pro- 
ceed a  little  further  with  tiie  documents  of 
1828,  and  see  what  the  men  of  that  day — Pres- 
ident Monroe  and  his  Cabinet — the  men  who 
had  made  the  treaty  with  Spain  by  which  we 
became  the  masters  of  this  large  domain :  let 
us  proceed  a  little  further,  and  see  what  they 
thought  of  our  title  up  to  fifty-four  forty.  I 
read  from  the  same  document  of  1828 : 

Mr.  AdafM  to  Mr.  MiddleUm,  July  22, 1823. 

"  The  right  of  the  United  States,  from  the  forty- 
second  to  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  unqaestionable,  being 
founded,  first,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  treaty  of 
22d  February,  1819,  of  all  the  rights  of  Spun; 
second,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River,  fint 
from  the  sea  at  its  moath,  and  then  by  land  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and,  third,  by  the  settlement  at 
its  mouth  in  1811.  This  territory  Is  to  the  United 
States  of  an  importance  which  no  posseasion  ia 
North  America  can  be  of  to  any  European  Dation, 
not  only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their  posses- 
sions from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceana,  but  as 
it  ofiers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  establishing 
hereafter  water  communications  from  the  one  to  the 
other." 

Forty -nine.  Mr.  President,  forty-^ine!  To 
that  line^  and  that  four  years  after  the  ae^tfiti- 
tian  of  the  SpanUh  elaim^  v>a»  our  unqueetitm- 
able  right  held  to  extend;  fifty-one  wot  ike 
highest  debatable  line  named,  and  that  named 
on  a  principle  hMnon  to  be  erroneoug,  and  ready 
to  be  given  up. 

Again: 

Mr,  Adams  to  Mr.  Eueh.    Same  date. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  amity,  setlement,  and  IiBut» 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  of  22d  Feb. 
1819,  the  boundary  line  between  them  was  fixed  at 
the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  source 
of  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  South  Sea.  By  which 
treaty  the  United  States  acquired  all  the  rights  of 
Spain  north  of  that  paraUeL 

"  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  Columbia 
River,  and  to  the  interior  territory  washed  by  its 
waters,  rests  upon  its  discovery  from  the  sea  and 
nomination  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  opoa 
its  exploration  to  the  sea,  made  by  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke ;  upon  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  made 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
restored  to  them  in  1818 ;  and  upon  this  subse- 
quent acquisition  of  all  the  rights  of  Spain,  the 
only  European  power  who,  prior  to  the  discoverT 
of  the  river,  had  any  pretensions  to  territorial 
rights  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

**The  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  extend,  by 
the  Multnomah,  to  the  42d  degree  of  latitude, 
where  its  source  approaches  within  a  few  miles 
of  those  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas;  and  by 
Clarke^s  River  to  the  50th  or  51st  degree  of  latitude ; 
thence  descending,  southward,  till  its  sources  almost 
intersect  those  of  the  Missouri. 

"  To  the  territory  thus  watered,  and  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  original  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  as  first  bounded  on  the  Mississippi,  they 
consider  their  right  to  be  now  established  by  all 
the  principles  wnich  have  ever  been  applied  to 
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European  aettlements  upon  the   American  bemi- 
sphere." 

This  is  an  extract  of  great  yalne,  and  is  an 
amplification  and  deyelopment  of  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  extract  jast  read.  It  recites 
the  Spanish  treaty*  of  1819,  and  claims  nothing 
nnder  it  beyond  the  Columbia  and  its  valley. 
To  this  our  title  is  alleged  to  be  complete  on 
American  grounds  independent  of  the  treaty, 
namely,  discovery,  settlement,  and  colonizar 
tion  by  Mr.  Astor,  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
United  States : 

Again: 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr»  Bush,    Sams  despatch, 

**lf  the  British  North*west  and  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
panies have  any  posts  on  the  coast,  as  suggested  in 
the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  above  cited, 
the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  is  applicable  to  them.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  is  authorized  to  propose  an  article  of  similar 
import,  to  be  inserted  in  a  joint  convention  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  for  a 
term  of  ten  years  from  its  signature.  Yon  are 
authorized  to  make  the  same  proposal  to  the 
British  Government ;  and,  with  a  view  to  draw  a 
definite  line  of  demarcation  for  the  future,  to  stipu- 
late that  no  settlement  shall  hereafter  be  made  on 
the  north-west  coast,  or  on  any  of  the  islands 
thereto  adjoining  by  Russian  subjects,  south  of  lati- 
tude fiS,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  north 
of  latitude  61 ;  or  by  British  subjects  either  south 
of  51  or  north  of  66. 

**I  mention  the  latitude  of  61,  as  the  bound 
within  which  we  are  willing  to  limit  the  future  set- 
tlement of  the  United  States,  because  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  Columbia  River  branches  as  far 
north  as  61,  although  it  is  most  probably  not  the 
Taconeschee  Tess6  of  Mackenzie.  As,  however, 
the  line  already  runs  in  latitude  49  to  the  Stony 
Mountains,  should  it  be  earnestly  insisted  upon  by 
Great  Britiun,  we  will  consent  to  carry  it  into  con- 
tinuance, on  the  same  parallel,  to  the  sea.  Copies 
of  this  instruction  wQl  likewise  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Middleton,  with  whom  you  will  freely  but  cautious- 
ly correspond  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  your  negotiation  respecting  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade." 

Four  things  must  strike  the  attention  in  this 
extract:  1.  The  offer  of  a  partnership  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  which  he  wisely  refused. 
2.  The  offer  of  the  same  to  Great  Britain, 
which  she  sagaciously  accepted.  8.  The  offer 
of  65°  to  Great  Britain  as  her  permanent  north- 
em  boundary.  4.  The  offer  of  51°  to  her  as  a 
permanent  southern  boundary,  and  its  offer 
on  a  principle  not  valid,  with  the  alternative 
to  fall  back  upon  the  line  of  49°.  The  British 
who  know  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  must 
be  astonished  at  our  fifty -four  forty  war  fever 
of  to-day  I 

Agun: 

Mr.  Bush  to  Mr,  Adams. 

"  London,  December  22,  1828. 
"  In  an  intenriew  I  had  with  Mr.  Canning  last 
week,  I  made  known  to   him,  as  preparatory  to 
the  D^^otiatioDf  the  views  of  our  Government  rela* 


tive  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America.    These, 
as  you  icnow,  are : 

**  First.  That,  as  regards  the  country  westward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  three  powers,  viz. : 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  should 
jointly  agree  to  a  convention,  to  be  in  force  ten 
years,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  third  article  of 
the  convention  of  October,  1818,  now  subsisting 
between  the  two  former  powers;  and  secondly, 
that  the  United  States  would  stipulate  not  to  make 
any  settlements  on  that  coast  north  of  the  fifty- 
first  degree  of  latitude,  provided  Great  Britain 
would  stipulate  not  to  make  any  south  of  51"  or 
north  of  65" ;  and  Russia  not  to  make  any  south 
of  56". 

Again : 

**  Mr.  Canning  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  above 
propositions  further  than  to  hint,  under  his  first 
impressions,  strong  objections  to  the  one  which 
goes  to  limit  Great  Britain  northwards  to  55^  His 
object  in  wishing  to  learn  from  me  our  proportions 
at  this  point  of  time,  was,  as  I  understood,  that  be 
might  better  write  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  on  the 
whole  subject  to  which  they  relate.** 

Again: 

Sams  to  Sams,  December  19,  1823. 

*'And  secondly,  that  the  United  States  were 
willing  to  stipulate  to  make  no  settiements  north 
of  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  that  coast, 
provided  Great  Britain  stipulated  to  make  none 
south  of  51"  or  north  of  66  ;  and  Russia  to  make 
none  south  of  65".** 

Again: 

Same  to  Sams,  same  date, 

"  That  they  (the  United  States)  were  willing, 
however,  waiving  for  the  present  the  full  advantage 
of  these  claims,  to  forbear,  aU  settlements  north 
of  5} ;  as  that  limit  might  be  sufficient  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  all  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
River ;  but  that  they  would  expect  Great  Britain  to 
abstain  firom  coming  south  of  that  limit  or  going 
above  55 ;  the  latter  parallel  being  taken  as  that 
beyond  which  it  was  not  imagined  that  she  had  any 
actual  settlements.** 

On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  read  one  passage 
from  the  documents  of  1828,  to  let  you  see 
that  fifty-four  forty  (for  that  is  the  truenread- 
ing  of  fifty-five)  had  been  offered  to  Great  Brit- 
ain for  her  northern  boundary :  to-day  I  read 
you  eix  pasaages  from  the  same  documents, 
to  show  me  same  thing.  And  let  me  remark 
once  more — the  remark  will  bear  eternal  repe- 
tition— ^these  offers  were  made  by  the  men 
who  had  acquired  the  Spanish  title  to  Oregon  1 
and  who  must  be  presumed  to  know  as  much 
about  it  as  those  whose  acquaintance  with  Ore- 
gon extends  from  the  epoch  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention — whose  love  of  it  dates  from  the 
era  of  its  promulgation  as  a  party  watchword 
— whose  knowledge  of  it  extends  to  the  lumi- 
nous pages  of  Mr.  Greenhow's  book  I 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet  re- 
nounced Frazer*s  River  and  its  valley,  and  left  it 
to  the  British  I  They  did  so  on  the  intelligible 
principle  that  the  British  had  discovered  it. 
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and  settled  it,  and  were  in  actual  possession  of 
it  when  we  got  the  Spanish  claim;  which 
claim  Spain  never  made  1  Upon  this  principle, 
}^ew  Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British  in  1828. 
Upon  what  priTieipU  is  it  claimed  now  ? 

This  is  what  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Gahinet 
thoDght  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none,  in  the  year  1823.  They  took  neither 
branch  of  this  proposition.  They  did  not  go  for 
all  or  none,  but  for  some  I  They  took  some, 
and  left  some ;  and  they  divided  by  a  line  right 
in  itself,  and  convenient  in  itself,  and  matually 
suitable  to  each  party.  This  President  and  his 
Cabinet  carry  their  "  unquestionable  right "  to 
Oregon  as  far  as  49,  ana  no  further.  This  is 
exactly  what  was  done  six  years  before.  Mr. 
GaUatin  and  Mr.  Kush  offered  the  same  line, 
as  being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Utrecht, 
(describing  it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch 
of  October  20th,  1818,)  and  as  covering  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  they 
alleged  our  title  to  be  indisputable.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  offered  the  same  line  in  1807.  All 
these  offers  leave  Frazer^s  River  and  its  valley 
to  the  British,  because  they  discovered  and 
settled  it.  All  these  offers  hold  on  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  valley,  because  we  discov- 
ered and  settled  it ;  and  all  these  offers  let  the 
principle  of  contiguity  or  continuity  work 
equally  on  the  British  as  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line  of  Utrecht. 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made 
the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  claim  to  Oregon 
in  1819.  In  four  years  afterwards  they  had 
freely  offered  all  north  of  49  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  no  one  ever  thought  of  arraigning  them  for 
it.  Most  of  these  statesmen  have  gone  through 
fiery  trials  since,  and  been  fiercely  assailed  on 
all  the  deeds  of  their  lives ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  being  called  to  account,  much 
less  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  he  acted  in 
offering  49  to  Great  Britain  in  1828,  or  at  any 
other  time.  For  my  part,  I  thought  they  were 
right  then,  and  I  think  so  now ;  I  was  Senator 
then,  as  I  am  now.  I  thought  with  them  that 
New  Caledonia  belonged  to  the  British;  and 
thinking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  CTcat  maxim — Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right— -I  shall  not  ask  them  for  it,  much  less 
fight  them  for  it  now. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  geographical  divi- 
sion of  the  contested  country,  purposely  reserved 
for  the  last,  because  it  furnishes  the  subject  for 
the  application  of  the  second  half  of  the  great 
maxim :  Submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong.  I 
come  to  the  river  Columbia,  and  its  vast  and 
magnificent  valley.  I  once  made  a  description 
of  it,  with  an  anathema  against  its  alienation. 
I  described  it  by  metes  and  bounds — by  marks 
and  features — and  then  wrote  its  name  in  its 
face.  The  fifty-four  fortys  got  hold  of  my  de- 
scription— rubbed  out  the  name — obliterated 
the  features — expanded  the  boundaries  took  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
sounds,  islands,  valleys,  forts,  and  settlements, 
all  the  way  up  to  54  40 1  and  then  turned  my 


own  anathema  against  myself  because  their 
minds  could  not  apply  words  to  things.  Well  1 
I  take  no  offence  at  this.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple too  simple  to  get  angry  with.  All  we  do 
with  them  in  the  West  is,  to  have  them  ^^  cat 
for  the  simples ;  "  after  which  they  are  cnred. 
They  can  perform  this  operation  for  them- 
selves, or  have  it  done.  If  by  themselves,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  rub  their  eyesi,  and  read 
again :  if  by  others,  the  operator  most  read, 
and  caution  the  listening  patient  to  stick  the 
word  to  the  thing. 

The. valley  of  the  Columbia  is  ours :  ours  by 
discovery,  by  settlement,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht!  and  has  too  often  been  so  admitted 
by  Great  Britain  to  admit  of  her  disputing  it 
now.  I  do  not  plead  our  title  to  that  great 
country.  I  did  that  twenty  years  ago,  when 
there  were  few  to  repeat  or  applaud  what  I 
said.  I  pass  over  the  ground  which  I  trod  so 
long  ago,  and  which  has  been  again  so  much 
trodden  of  late,  and  take  up  the  question  at  a 
fresh  place — ^the  admissions  of  Great  Britain  I 
and  show  that  she  is  concluded  by  her  own 
acts  and  words  from  ever  setting  up  dny  claim  to 
the  river  and  valley  of  the  Columbia,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  territory  south  of  the  49th  degree. 

I  begin  with  Mr.  Astor^s  settlement  on  the 
Columbia,  and  rest  upon  it  as  a  corner-stone 
in  this  new  edifice  of  argument  against  Great 
Britain.  What  was  that  settlement?  Not  a 
mere  trading  post,  for  temporary  traffic,  down 
in  a  corner,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tions or  the  sanction  of  his  own  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  foundation  of  a 
colony,  and  the  occupation  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  emporium,  of  which  the  mouth  oi 
the  river  was  the  seat,  and  the  Rocky  Moon* 
tains  on  one  hand  and  Eastern  Asia  on  the 
other  were  the  outposts.  Great  Britain  saw  it 
without  objection — ^the  United  States  with  ap- 
probation ;  and  every  circumstance  which  pro- 
claimed and  legitimated  a  national  undertak- 
ing signalized  and  conuneniorated  its  com- 
mencement, existence,  and  overthrow. 

It  was  in  the  year  1810 — four  years  after  the 
return  of  Lewis  and  darkens  expedition — ^that 
Mr.  Astor,  with  the  enlarged  and  comprdien- 
sive  views  of  a  "  merchant  prinee^^^  projected 
from  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  this 
great  establishment  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  A  ship  commanded  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  navy,  flighted  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a 
colony,  sailed  from  New  York  to  double  Cape 
Horn :  an  overland  expedition  of  ninety  men, 
led  by  a  gentleman  of  New  Jersey,  proceeded 
from  St.  Louis  to  cross  the  Rocky  Moontiuna. 
In  the  spring  of  1811  the  two  expeditions  met 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  unmedxately 
proceeded  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  bold 
projector  of  the  enterprise.  Astoria  was 
founded:  its  dependent  post,  the  Okenakan, 
was  established  six  hui^dred  miles  up  the  river : 
the  Spokan,  another  dependant,  was  established 
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two  htmdred  miles  higher  np,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains :  a  third,  the  Wahlamath,  was 
established  upon  the  river  of  that  name,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Astoria. 
Parties  of  traders  and  hunters  covered  all  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  Biver  from  head  to 
mouth;  fleets  of  batteaus,  carrying  up  mer- 
chandise and  bringing  down  furs,  had  their 
regular  arrival  and  aeparture  from  Astoria. 
Two  more  ships  arrived  from  New  York. 
Canton,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Archangel, 
the  coast  of  California,  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Astor's  ships.  The  Pacific  Fur  Company  was 
in  full  tide  of  success.  Astoria  became  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extended  trade:  her  name  became 
known  to  the  world.  This  was  notice  to  the 
world  that  an  American  colony  was  being 
founded  on  the  Columbia,  and  no  power  in  the 
wide  world  objected  to  it.  It  was  before  the 
Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  and  Spain  did  not  ob- 
ject. It  was  after  all  tiie  pretended  claims  of 
Great  Britain,  as  now  set  up,  and  she  did  not 
object.  Special  notice  had  previously  been 
given  to  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
bad  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Special  no- 
tice had  already  been  given  to  the  North- 
west* Company,  and  they  invited  to  join  In 
the  enterprise  as  traders,  which  they  refused 
to  do,  because  it  was  an  American  enter- 
prise. Far  from  objecting  to  the  settlement, 
they  sent  a  specif  agent  across  tlie  con- 
tinent to  stipulate  with  Mr.  Astor^s  agents 
that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  the  vd- 
ley  of  the  Columbia,  which  arrangement  was 
made.  Special  notice  was  given  to  our  own 
Government,  its  sanction  obtained,  and  its  pro- 
tection solicited ;  and  if  protection,  in  tlie  f i^l 
sense  of  the  word,  was  not  promised,  it  was 
because  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  send 
troops  and  ships  there,  in  the  event  of  the  war, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish ;  but  that  it  was  to  be  protected,  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  word,  was  promised,  as  was 
proved  at  Ghent  when  peace  came  to  be  made. 

Two  years  passed  off  in  this  way ;  Great 
Britain  made  no  objection;  her  agent,  the 
North-west  Company,  agreed  to  our  occupation 
of  the  whole  valley ;  and  acquiescence,  under 
these  circumstances,  becomes  an  admission  of 
American  title  which  forever  closes  the  mouth 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  manner  the  Columbia  was  settled  by 
Mr.  Astor;  in  this  manner  it  was  held  by 
him  for  two  years.  Now  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Astoria,  when  intelligence  arriv- 
ed at  that  place  with  the  news  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  in- 
formation of  a  departure  of  a  ship  of  war  from 
London  to  join  the  squadron  under  Commo- 
dore HiUyar,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  proceed 
to  capture  Astoria  as  an  important  American 
colony.  At  the  same  time  several  partners  of 
the  North-west  Company  arrived  at  Astoria, 
confirmed  the  information  of  the  British  de- 


signs otf  the  post,'  and  offered  to  purchase  oil 
the  stock"  on*  hand,"  goods  and  furs,  of  Mr. 
Astor,'  as  the'  only  means  of  preventing  them 
from  becoming  a  prize  to  a  British  squadron. 
The  agents  of  Mr.  Astor  sold  under  this  duress, 
receiving  the  fourth  or  fifth*  part  of  what  the 
property  was  worth,  i  Soon  after  a  ship  of  war 
from  Commodore  BSllyar's  squadron  arrived, 
took  possession  of  the  post  without  opposition, 
but  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  British  con- 
quest, and  with  great  chagrin  to  the  officers  at 
the  loss  of  their  expected  booty.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  British  got  possession  of 
Astoria,  and  with  it-  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Columbia.  As  a  British  conquest  they  took  it ; 
as  such  they  agreed  to ;  restbr'e'  it  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  And  thus,  at  the  settlement  of 
Astoria,  and  the  occupation  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  the- British  Goyemraent,  by 
its  silent-acquiescence,  adniitted  our  Uiiquestion- 
dble  right  to  it.  '  By  seizing  it*  as- a*  British 
conquest,  they  admitted  our  right  again.'  -  By 
agreeing  to  restore  it  under  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  they  admitted  it  a  third  -  time-^three 
times  in  five  years ;  and  this  ought .  to  be 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  preclude  present 
claims  founded  on  previous  stale  and  vague  pre- 
tensions. 

Now  for  the  proof  of  all  that  I  have  said. 

I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  the  book, 
of  all  others,  which  gives  the  fullest  and  most 
authentic  details  on  all  the  points  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  written  at  a  time  and  uudier  cir- 
cumstances when  the  author  (himself  a  British 
subject,  and  familiar  on  the  Columbia)  had  no 
more  idea  that  the  British  would  lay  claim  to 
that  river  than  Mr.  Harmon,  the  American 
writer  whom  I;  quoted,  ever  thought  of  our 
claiming,  New^  Caledonia.  It  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Franch6re,  a  gentleman  of  Montreal,  with 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  one  of  those  employed  by  Mr. 
Astor  in  founding  his  colony.  He  was  at  the 
founding  of  Astoria ;  at  the  sale  to  the  North- 
west Company ;  saw  the  place  seized  as  a  Brit- 
ish conquest ;  and  remained  three  years  after- 
wards in  the  country,  in  the  service  of  the 
North-west  Company.  He  wrote  in  French : 
his  work  has  not  been  done  into  English,  though 
it  well  deserves  it,  and  I  read  from  the  French 
text  He  first  gives  a  brief  and  true  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia.    He  says : 

"In  1792,  Captain  Gray,  commandiiig  the. ship 
Columbia,  of  Boston,  discovered  the  entrance  of  a 
large  bay  in  46  degrees  19  minutes  of  north  latitude. 
Ho  entered  it ;  and 'finding,  by  the/ fresh  water 
which  he  found' at  a  little' distance*  from  its  month, 
that  it  was  a  large  river,  he  ascended  it-  eighteen 
miles,  and  cost  anchor  upon  the  left  bank,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  deep  bay.  He  there  drew  up  a  chart 
of  what  he  had  discovered  of  this  river  and  of  the 
neighboring  country;  and  after  having  trafiScked 
with  the  natives,  (the  object  for  which  he  came 
upon  these  coasts,)  he  regained  the  sea ;  and  soon 
after  met  Captain  Vancouver,  who  was  sailing  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  Government  in  search  of 
discoveries.    Captain  Gray  made  known  to  him 
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the  discovery  which  he  had  made,  and  even  com- 
municated the  chart  of  it  which  he  had  drawn  up. 
Vancouver  sent  his  first  lieutenant,  Broughton,  who 
ascended  the  river  118  miles;  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty  ;  gave  it  the 
name  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  bay  where  Captain 
Gray  had  stopped  the  name  of  Gray^s  Bay.  &nce 
his  period  the  country  has  been  much  frequented, 
especially  by  Americans." 

This  brief  and  plain  accoant  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Oolambia  is  valuable  for  showing— Jirsty 
that  we  discovered  the  river ;  secondly^  that 
we  showed  it  to  British  navigators ;  and  third- 
Iffy  that  one  of  those  to  whom  we  showed  it 
immediatiBlj  claimed  it  as  British  property. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  its  agents  in  these  art^  the  North- 
west Company  gave  no  attention  to  this  claim 
of  Mr.  Bronghton,  so  little  creditable  to  his 
candor  and  justice.  Vancouver,  like  a  man  of 
honor,  never  claimed  Captain  Gray's  discovery, 
but  assigned  to  him  the  entire  credit  of  it,  with 
thanks  for  his  communication  of  it  to  himself. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Astoria  establishment  is 
thus  spoken  of: 

'*  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  merchant  of  New  York, 
who  carried  on  alone  the  trade  in  furs  to  the  south 
of  the  great  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  who 
had  acquired  by  this  commerce  a  prodigious  fortune, 
believed  he  could  yet  augment  this  fortune  by 
forming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  an  estab- 
lishment, of  which  the  entrep6t  should  be  at  its 
mouth.  He  communicated  his  views  to  the  agents 
of  the  North-west  Company ;  he  wished  even  to 
make  this  establishment  in  concert  with  them ;  but, 
after  some  negotiations,  the  wintering  partners 
{les  propriitairea  hivernants)  having  rejected  his 
propositions,  Mr.  Astor  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  alone.  It  was  essential  to  his  success  that 
he  should  have  persons  long  accustomed  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  did  not  delay  to  find  them. 
Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  (the  same  who  had  accom- 
panied Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  his  voyages,) 
a  man  bold  and  enterprising,  joined  him ;  and,  soon 
after,  Messrs.  Duncan  McDougall,  Donald  Mackenzie, 
(heretofore  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany,) David  Stuart,  and  Robert  Stuart,  all  of 
Canada,  did  the  same.  Finally,  in  the  winter  of 
1810,  Mr.  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  St,  Louis,  on  the 
Mississippi,  having  also  joined  them,  they  deter- 
mined that  the  expedition  should  take  place  the 
following  spring." 

This  shows  a  direct  communication  of  Mr. 
Aster's  design  to  the  North- west  Company,  and 
of  their  refusal  to  act  in  concert  with  him, 
because,  of  the  American  character  of  the  en- 
terprise; also  the  reason  why  he  employed 
many  Canadians  in  his  service :  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  having  experienced  traders  to  assist  in 
conducting  his  husiness.  It  shows  also  that, 
among  other  Canadian  gentlemen,  he  had  em- 
ployed Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  the  faithful 
companion  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1793.  This 
gentleman  knew  where  Mackenzie's  discoveries 
were,  and  whether  Mr.  Astor  was  about  to  tres- 
pass upon  them.    This,  then,  was  the  time  to 


Bpeak:   on  the  contrary,  the  companicm  of 
Mackenzie  goes  on  to  assist  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  American  colony  on  the  Co- 
lumbia  t 
Mr.  Franch6re  proceeds : 

"  It  is  well  to  state  that,  during  onr  fiojoom  in 
New  York,  and  before  leaving  that  city,  Mr.  M& 
Kay  believed  it  would  be  prudent  to  see  Mr.  Jack- 
son, the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  object  for 
which  he  was  about  to  embark,  and  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice as  to  what  he  should  do  in  case  of  a  raptore 
between  the  two  powers,  intimating  to  him  that  ve 
were  all  British  subjects  and  that  we  were  going 
to  trade  under  the  American  flag.  After  some 
moments'  reflection,  Mr.  Jackson  said  to  him,  *  that 
we  were  going  to  form  a  mercantile  establishment 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives ;  that  all  he  could  promiie 
us  was,  that,  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  two 
powers,  we  should  be  respected  as  British  subjects 
and  traders.'  This  answer  appeared  satisfactory,  and 
Mr.  McKay  believed  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.** 

This  was  in  the  year  1810 — seventeen  years 
after  the  discoveries  of  Mackenzie,  and  ^ht 
years  after  Mr.  Broughton  took  ix^session  of 
the  Columbia  in  the  name  of  nis  Britannic 
Majesty ;  and  at  this  time,  the  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  on  a  special  communication  made 
to  him  of  Mr.  Astors  design  to  occupy  the  Co- 
lumbia, has  not  a  word  to  say  against  it  Tip 
to  that  time,  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  British 
Government  that  the  Columbia  River  was 
theirs! 

The  ship  Tonquin,  carrying  the  maritime 
part  of  the  exnedition,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  March  25th,  1811.  The  approach 
to  the  coast  revealed  nothing  but  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains,  white  with  snow,  through  a  gap 
of  which  the  great  river  of  the  West  entered 
the  sea.  The  weather  was  bad — the  n^t  dari: 
— ^two  boats  had  been  swamped — ^no  pilots, 
lights,  or  buoys — ^yet  the  captain  (a  rash  man, 
who  afterwards  blew  np  his  ship  at  Kootka) 
entered  safely,  and  anchored  at  midnight  in  a 
commodious  harbor.  On  the  12th  of  Apnl, 
after  examining  both  sides  of  the  bay  for  the 
best  situation,  a  site  was  chosen  on  &e  sooth 
side,  about  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  sea, 
and  the  foundation  of  Astoria  began — a  name 
in  itself  the  badge  of  American  title.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  the  young  Astoria  received  an 
important  visit,  which  is  thus  described: 

"All  was  ready  at  the  day  appointed,  (for  an 
expedition  to  the  interior,)  and  we  were  preparing 
to  load  the  canoes,  when,  towards  mid-day,  we  aw 
a  large  canoe,  carrying  a  flag,  which  was  roondiog 
the  point  called  by  us  Tongue  PainL  "We  were  igno- 
rant who  they  might  be,  for  we  did  not  look  so 
soon  for  onr  people,  who  (as  the  reader  raav  re- 
member) were  to  cross  the  continent  by  the  limte 
which  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  followed  in 
1805,  and  winter  for  this  purpose  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri.  Our  uncertainty  was  soon  banished 
by  the  nearing  of  the  canoe,  which  landed  near  a 
little  quay  which  we  had  bnilt  to  facilitate  the  un- 
loading of  our  vessels.    The  flag  whioh  Uiis  canoe 
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carried  was  the  British  flag ;  and  her  crew  amounted 
to  only  nine  persons  in  all.  A  man,  quite  well 
'  dressedf  and  who  appeared  to  command,  leaped 
first  to  the  shore,  and  accosting  us  without  ceremony, 
told  us  that  he  was  named  David  Thompson,  and 
was  one  of  the  proprietory  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany. We  invited  him  to  ascend  to  our  lodging, 
which  was  in  one  end  of  the  shed,  our  house  not 
yet  being  finished.  After  the  usual  hospitalities, 
Mr.  Thompson  told  us  that  he  had  crossed  the  con- 
tinent during  the  preceding  winter;  but  that  the 
desertion  of  a  part  of  his  men  had  obliged  him  to 
winter  at  the  fbot  of  the  mountains  near  the  head 
of  the  Columbia  River ;  that  in  the  spring  he  had 
built  a  canoe  and  had  come  to  our  establishment. 
He  added  that  the  proprietors  wintering  in  them 
had  resolved  to  abandon  all  the  posts  which  they 
had  west  of  the  mountains,  rather  than  enter  into 
competition  with  us,  on  condition  that  we  would 
promise  not  to  trouble  them  in  the  trade  on  the 
eastern  side ;  and  to  sustain  what  he  said  he 
produced  a  letter  to  Mr.  William  McGilivray  to 
the  same  effect. 

*^  Mr.  Thompson  kept,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  reg« 
nlar  journal,  and  travelled  rather  as  a  geographer 
than  a  trader  in  furs :  he  had  a  good  quadrant ;  and 
during  a  sojourn  of  eight  days,  which  he  made  at 
our  establishment,  he  had  occasion  to  malce  several 
astronomical  observations/^ 

This  was  a  visit  of  great  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  Astoria,  and  in  the  consideration  of  the 
British  claim  to  the  Columbia,  which  has  lately 
been  brought  forward.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
one  of  the  North-west  Company,  its  astronomer, 
a  gentleman  of  science  and  character,  to  whom 
we  are  greatly  indebted  for  fixing  important 
geographical  positions  in  the  interior  of  North 
America.  He  had  crossed  the  continent  from 
Montreal  simnltaneonsly  with  Mr.  Astor^s  land 
expedition  from  St.  Louis,  but  in  a  higher  lati- 
tude, and  arrived  a  few  days  before  it.  He 
came  to  the  Columbia  to  give  the  information 
to  Mr.  Astor's  agents  that  the  North-west  Com- 
pany, to  avoid  competition  with  them,  would 
abandon  all  their  establishments  west  of 
the  mountains,  provided  Mr.  Astor  would  not 
interfere  with  them  on  the  east.  This  propo- 
sal was  agreed  to.  The  valley  of  the  Columbia 
was  left  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  extension  of  posts  to  the  moun- 
tains went  on  without  question  according  to 
the  original  intention.  The  North-west  Com- 
pany, at  that  time,  no  more  than  the  British 
Government,  had  happened  yet  to  take  it  into 
its  head  that  the  Columbia  River,  or  any  part 
of  it,  was  British  property. 

Mr.  Astor^s  agents  proceeded  to  the  establish- 
ment of  interior  posts,  and  the  despatch  of  par- 
ties to  hunt  and  trade  up  the  Columbia  to  the 
mountains.  The  Okanakan,  about  six  hundred 
miles  up,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name,  was  the 
most  considerable,  and  was  remarkable  for 
being  the  nearest  to  the  British  establishments 
in  New  Caledonia ;  for  by  that  name  the  valley 
and  district  of  Frazer^s  Elver  was  then  known ; 
an^  that  was  ten  years  before  Mr.  Harmon 
published  his  book.    The  Spokan,  two  hun- 


dred miles  higher  up,  and  on  the  south  side, 
was  established  at  the  same  time.  The  post  on 
the  WaUamath  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south-east  from  Astoria,  was  established  the 
next  year ;  and  of  all  these  establishments  Mr. 
Franch^re  ^ves  a  particular  account,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  read  here.  The  country 
was,  at  the  same  time,  completely  penetrated 
by  parties  of  traders  and  hunters,  up  to  the 
heaa-waters  of  Clarke's  River,  and  of  Lewis's 
River,  and  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ^  Two 
years  every  thing  had  gone  on  without  inter- 
ruption, when  two  events  occurred,  in  commu- 
nicating which  I  will  use  Mr.  Francb^re's  own 
words : 

"The  16th •of  January,  1818,  Mr.  Mackenzie  ar- 
rived from  his  establishment,  which  he  had  aban- 
doned after  having  ctiehed  a  part  of  his  effects.  He 
came  to  announce  to  us  that  war  had  been  declared 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This 
news  had  been  brought  to  his  post  by  some  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  North-west  Company,  who 
had  given  him  a  letter  containing  the  President's 
proclamaUon  to  that  effect. 

"  On  learning  this  news  we  strongly  desired,  that 
is,  all  of  us  at  Astoria  who  were  English  and  Cana- 
dians, to  see  ourselves  in  Canada ;  but  we  could 
not  even  permit  ourselves  to  think  of  it,  at  least  at 
present— -we  were  separated  from  our  country  by 
an  immense  space,  and  the  difficulties  of  travel 
were  insurmountable  at  this  season.  We  held  then 
a  sort  of  council  of  war,  and,  after  having  thorough- 
ly weighed  the  crisis  in  which  we  found  ourselves, 
after  having  considered  seriously  that  although  we 
were  almost  all  British  subjects,  we  nevertheless 
traded  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  we  could 
not  expect  assistance,  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  being  probably  blockaded,  we  decided  to 
abandon  the  establishment  by  the  following  spring, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  summer  at  furthest.  We 
did  not  tell  our  engagh  of  this  resolve,  for  fear 
that  they  might  abandon  their  work  at  once,  but 
we  stopped  trading  with  the  natives  from  that 
moment,  as  much  because  we  were  not  provided 
with  a  large  supply  of  merchandise,  as  that  we  had 
more  furs  than  we  could  carry  away." 

Here  is  an  important  fact  stated — ^that  of  hear- 
ing of  the  war  and  despairing  of  protection  from 
the  United  States.  The  agents  of  Mr.  Astor, 
upon  full  consultation,  determined  to  abandon 
the  country. 

Mr.  Frauoh6re  continues : 

"  Some  days  after  Mr.  Mackenzie's  departure,  we 
perceived,  to  our  great  surprise,  at  the  extremity 
of  Tongue  Point,  two  canoes  carrying  the  British 
flag,  and  between  them  another  bearing  that  of 
America.  It  was  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  who  was 
returning  with  Messrs.  J.  G.  McTavish  and  Angus 
Bethune,  of  the  North-west  Company.  He  had 
met  these  gentlemen  near  the  rapids,  and  had  de- 
termined to  return  with  them  to  the  establishment, 
in  consequence  of  the  news  which  they  had  given 
him.  They  were  on  light  canoes,  having  left  be- 
hind them  Messrs.  John  Stuart  and  McMillan,  with 
a  brigade  of  eight  canoes  loaded  with  furs. 

"Mr.  McTavish  came  up  to  our  lodging,  and 
showed  us  a  letter  which  had  been  written  to  him 
by  Mr.  A.  Shaw,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  North- 
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west  Company.  This  gentlemaa  announced  to  him 
in  the  letter  that  the  ship  Isaac  Todd  had  sailed 
from  London  in  March,  in  company  with  the  frigate 
Fhcebe,  and  that  they  were  coming  by  order  of  the 
GoTernment  to  take  possession  of  our  establish- 
ment— this  establishment  being  represented  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  as  an  important  colony 
founded  by  the  American  Government. 

*'  The  eight  canoes  which  had  been  left  behind 
having  joined  the  first,  a  camp  of  nearly  seventy- 
five  men  was  formed  at  the  little  bay  near  our 
establishment.  As  they  were  without  provisions, 
we  furnished  them  with  what  they  needed ;  never- 
theless we  kept  on  our  guard,  for  fear  of  some  sur- 
prise from  Ihem,  for  we  were  much  inferior  to  them 
in  number. 

"  The  season  advancing,  and  their  vessels  not 
arriving,  caused  them  to  find  their  Situation  very 
disagreeable ;  without  provision,  and  without  mer- 
chandise to  procure  any  from  the  natives,  who 
looked  on  them  with  an  evil  eye,  having  good 
hunters  but  wanting  ammunition.  Tired  of  recur- 
ring incessantly  to  us  for  provisions,  they  proposed 
that  we  should  sell  them  our  establishment  and  its 
contents.  Placed  in  the  situation  in  which  we  were, 
in  the  daily  expectation  of  seeing  an  English  man- 
of-war  appear  to  take  away  what  we  possessed, 
we  listened  to  their  propositions.  We  had  several 
consultations ;  the  negotiations  grew  wearily  long ; 
at  length  they  agreed  on  the  price  of  the  furs  and 
merchandise,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  by  both 
parties  on  the  23d  of  October.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  North-western  Company  took  possession  of 
Astoria,  having  agreed  to  pay  to  each  of  the  servants 
of  the  ci-dcvaut  Pacific  Fur  Company  (a  name 
chosen  by  Mr.  Astor)  the  amount  of  their  wages 
in  full,  deducted  from  the  price  of  the  goods  we 
delivered  to  them,  to  feed  them,  and  to  furnish  a 
passage  gratis  to  those  among  them  who  wished  to 
return  to  Canada. 

"  It  was  thus,  that  afler  having  crossed  seas  and 
endured  all  sorts  of  fatigues  and  privations,  I  lost, 
in  an  instant,  all.  my  hopes  of  fortune.  I  could 
not  prevent  myselif  from  remarking,  that  we  should 
not  look  for  such '  treatment  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, after  the  assurances  we  had  received  from 
his  Majesty^s  Minister  before  we  left  New  York. 
But  as  I  have  just  said,  the  value  of  our  trading- 
post  had  been  much  exaggerated  to  the  Ministers ; 
for  if  they  had  known  it,  they  surely  would  not 
have  taken  offence  at  it,  at  least  would  not  have 
judged  it  worthy  of  a  maritime  expedition." 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Astor  passed  in^  the  hands  of  the  North- 
west Compiiny ;  this  the  manner  in  which  they 
became  installed  in  the  valley,  of  the. Columbia. 
It  was  a  purchase  of  goods  and  furs,  and  of 
the  buildings  which  contained  them,  and  noth- 
ing more.  No  one  was  childish  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  was 
or  could  have  been  transferred  as  an  appurte- 
nance to  the  skins  and  blankets.  We  will  now 
see  how  the  British  Government  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  country : 

"  The  15th  of  November,  1818,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Stuart  and  Alexander  Henry,  both  proprietors  in 
the  North-west  Company,  arrived  at  the  establish- 
ment in  two  bark  canoes,  manned  by  sixteen  voy- 
ageurs.    These  gendemen  had  left  Fort  William, 


on  Lake  Superior,  in  July.  They  lent  us  some  Ca- 
nadian newspapers,  by  which  we  learned  that  the 
British  arms  had  up  to  that  time  kept  the  ascend- 
ency. They  also  confirmed  the  news  that  an  English 
frigate  was  to  come  and  take  our  ci-devant  estab- 
lishment :  they  were  even  very  much  surprised  &ot 
to  see  the  Isaac  Todd  in  the  harbor. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  80th,  we  perceived  a 
vessel  which  was  doubling  Cape  Disappointment, 
and  which  soon  anchored  in  Baker^s  Bay.  Not 
knowing  if  it  were  a  friendly  vessel  or  otherwise*  ire 
thought  it  prudent  to  send  to  it,  in  a  canoe,  Mr. 
McDougall,  with  those  of  the  men  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  ci-devant  P.  F.  C,  with  tbe 
injunction  to  call  themselves  Americans  if  tbe  ship 
was  American,  and  English  if  it  was  the  contrary. 
Whilst  they  were  on  their  way,  Mr.  McTavish  had 
all  the  furs  which  were  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  North-west  Company  packed  upon  two  barges 
which  were  at  the  fort,  and  remounted  tbe  river 
to  Tongue  Point,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  a  signal 
which  we  had  agreed  upon.  Towards  midnight 
Mr.  Halsey,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  McDou^l 
to  the  vessel,  returned  to  the  fort,  and  announced 
to  us  that  it  was  the  British  sloop  Raccoon,  of  26 
guns,  and  120  men  in  her  crew.  Captain  Black  conh 
manding.  Mr.  John  McDonald,  proprietor  in  the 
North-west  Company,  had  come  as  passenger  in  the 
RaccooUi  accompanied  by  five  engagii.  This  gen- 
tleman had  left  England  in  the  frigate  Phoebe,  which 
had  sailed  with  the  Isaac  Todd  as  far  as  Rio  Janeiro. 
Having  rejoined  there  an  English  squadron,  the 
Admiral  had  given  them  for  convoy  the  sloops  Rac- 
coon and  Cherub.  The  four  vessels  had  sailed  in 
company  to  Cape  Horn,  where  they  had  separated 
after  having  agreed  to  meet  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  The  three  vessels  of  war  did  go  there; 
but,  after  having  waited  a  long  time  in  vain  for  the 
Isaac  Todd,  Commodore  Hillyar,  who  commanded 
this  little  squadron,  having  learned  that  the 
American  Commodore  Porter  was  doing  great 
damage  to  the  English  commerce,  especially  among 
the  whalers  which  frequented  these  seas^  he  resolrea 
to  go  and  find  him  and  give,  battle  ;  giving  to  Cap* 
tain  Black  orders  to  go  and  destroy  the  American 
establishment  of  the  Columbia  River.  Conaequentlr, 
Mr.  McDonald  and  his  men  had  embarked  on  the 
Raccoon.  This  gentleman  told  us  that  they  had  en- 
dured the  most^terrible  weather  in  doubling  Cape 
Horn.  He  thought  that  if  the  Isaac  Todd  had  noC 
slackened  at  some  spot  it  would  arrive  in  the  river 
within  a  fortnight.  At  the  agreed  signal,  Mr. 
McTavish  returned  to  Astoria  with  his  furs,  and 
learned  with  much  pleasure  the  arriyal  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald. 

"  The  first  of  December,  the  barge  of  tbe  cor- 
vette came  to  the  fort  Astoria  with  McDonald,  and 
the  first  lieutenant,  named  Sheriff.  As  there  were 
on  the  Raccoon  goods  for  the  North-west  Company, 
a  boat  was  sent  to  Baker^s  Bay,  to  bring  them^  to 
the  fort ;  but  the  weather  was  so  bad  and  the  wind 
so  violent,  that  she  did  not  return  till  the  12th  with 
the  goods,  bringing  also  with  Captain  Black  five 
marines  and  four  sailors. 

**  We  regaled  our  hosts  with  as  much  splendor 
as  was  possible.  After  dinner  the  eaptain  had  fire- 
arms given  to  the  company^s  servants ;  and  we  re- 
paired thus  armed,  to  a  platform  by  which  bad 
been  erected  a  flag-8ta£f.  There  the  captain  took 
a  British  flag,  which  he  had  brought  for  t!ie  purpose, 
and  had  it  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff;  and  then 
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taking  a  bottle  full  of  Madeira,  he  broke  it  on  the 
staff,  declaring  in  a  loud  Toice  that  he  took '  pos- 
aession  of  the  establishment  and  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  British  Majesty ;  and  he  changed  the 
name  of  Astoria  to  that  of  Fort  George.  The  In- 
dian chiefs  had  been  assembled  to  witness  this 
ceremony,  and  I  ezpkined  to  them  in  their  own 
language  what  it  mean  t.  They  fired  three  discharges 
of  artiUery  and  musket-shot,  and  the  health  of  the 
king  was  drank  according  to  the  rcceiyed  customs 
in  such  cases. 

'*  The  vessel  finding  itself  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  the  captain  had  an  exact  surrey  made  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  channel  between 
Baker^s  Bay  and  Fort  George.  The  officers  came 
frequently  to  see  us,  and  appeared  to  me  generally 
to  be  very  much  'discontented  with  their  voyage ; 
they  had  expected  to  meet  several  American  vessels 
loaded  with  rich  furs,  and  had  calculated  before- 
hand their  share  in  the  taking  of  Astoria.  They 
had  met  nothing,  and  their  astonishment  was  at  its 
height  when  they  saw  our  establishment  had  been 
transferred  to  the  North-west  Company,  and  was 
under  tiie  British  flag.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
Captain  Black's  expression  to  show  how  much  they 
were  mistaken  with  regard  to  us.  This  captain 
landed  in  the  night;  when  we  showed  him  the 
palisades  of  the  establishment  in  the  morning,  he 
asked  if  there  was  not  another  fort ;  and  having 
learnt  there  was  not,  he  cried  out,  with  an  air  of 
the  greatest  astonishment,  *  What !  is  this  the  fort 
represented  to  me  as  formidable?  Good  God,  I 
could  batter  it  down  with  a  four  pounder  in  two 
hours.* 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company's 
servants  engaged  themselves  to  the  North-west  Com- 
pany. Some  others  preferred  returning  to  their 
country,  and  I  was  among  the  latter.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  McTavish  having  intimated  to  me  that  my  ser- 
vices would  be  needed  at  the  establishment,  I  en- 
gaged myself  for  the  space  of  five  months,  that  is 
to  say,  until  the  setting  out  of  the  party  which  was 
to  ascend  the  river  in  the  spring,  to  go  to  Canada, 
by  way  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  rivers  of 
the  interior.  Messrs.  John  Stuart  and  Mackenzie 
left  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  last  to  deliver  over 
to  the  first  the  tradina  pMts  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  irUertor  by  the  before-mentioned 
company.'' 

This  is  the  way  the  British  got  possession  of 
the  Ck>ltimb]a — as  a  conquest — accompanied  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  national  act.  The 
Lords  of  the-  Admiralty  in  London,  charged 
with  the  naval  operations  of  the  war,  plan  the 
expedition,  and  plan  it  against  the  colony  of 
Hr.  Astor,  and  against  it  as  an  important 
American  colony.  They  despatch  a  ship-of- 
war  from  London  to  join  a  squadron  in  the 
Pacific  to  attack  the  colony.  A  ship  from  the 
squadron  arrives ;  finds  the  goods  and  furs  sold ; 
is  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  booty,  but  finds 
the  American  sovereignty  of  the  country  re- 
maining in  the  form  of  a  little  fort ;  takes  pos- 
session of  it  as  a  British  conquest ;  runs  up  the 
British  flag ;  christens  it  in  a  bottle  of  rum ; 
snd  agents  are  sent  off  to  the  Okenakan,  the 
8pokan,  and  Wahlomath,  to  deliver  up  the  de- 
;>endant  posts,  and  with  them  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Columbia :  as  a  conquest  the  British  took 


it ;  as  a  conquest  they  held  it ;  as  a  conquest 
they  agree  to  restore  it  under  the  Ghent  treaty. 
And  here  I  will  answera  question  which  has 
been  put  to  me  :  Boos  the  right  of  restoration 
€i;xtend  to  the  "whole  valley  of  the  Columbia 
River,  or  only  to  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river?  I  answer,  the  whole  valley,  and  to  par- 
ley about  any  tiling  less  is  to  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  hamboozl^d  .and  disgraced. 

I  here  cease  my  readings  from  Mr.  Franch^re, 
satisfied  that,  upon  this  testimony,  I  have  made 
out  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  case  of  un- 
qualified British  admissions,  bt  aots,  of  our 
title  to  the  Columbia.  To  these  admissions  hy 
acts  I.  will  now  add  admission  by  wobds.  For 
it  so  happens  that  at  the  time  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  1828,  at  the  time  we  were  ofiering 
fifty-five  to  the  British  for  a  northern  boun- 
dary, and  fifty-one  for  a  southern,  the  parallel 
of  forty-nine  was  the  most  southern  one  to 
which  her  claims  extended.  This  was  under- 
stood and  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  in  1818, 
1820,  and  1823 ;  and  here  is  the  evidence  of  it 
in  documents  of  unimpeachable  authority.  I 
read  first  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Rush,  July 
22d,  1828 : 

"Previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1818,  and  again 
upon  the  first  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  plan 
for  constituting  a  territorial  government  there,  some 
disposition  was  manifested  by  Sir  Charles  Baeot 
and  Mr.  Cannins  (Minister  at  Washington)  to  dis- 
pute the  rt^A/ of  the  United  States  to  that  establish- 
ment, and  some  vague  intimation  was  given  of 
British  claims  on  the  north-west  coast  The  resto- 
ration of  the  pkce,  and  the  convention  of  1818, 
were  considered  as  a  final  disposal  of  Mr.  Bagot's 
objections ;  and  Mr.  Canning  declined  committing 
to  paper  those  which  he  had  intimated  in  con- 
versation." 

Two  dates  and  a  great  fact  are  here  Men- 
tioned, with  both  of  which  I  was  cotemporary, 
and,  my  writings  of  the  time  will  prove,  not  an 
inattentive  observer.  The  nominal  restoration 
of  tlie  Columbia,  which  was  in  fact  an  empty 
ceremony,  and  the  non-execution  of  the  Ghent 
treaty,  in  favor  of  the  west,  as  it  had  happened 
before  in  the  non-execution  of  treaties,  which 
required  British  western  posts  to  be  given  up. 
That  is  one  date.  The  introduction  of  Dr. 
Floyd's  Oregon  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  1820-'21,  is  another  of  those  dates, 
and  of  which  I  know  something.  The  great 
fact  is,  and  my  speech  of  1824  will  show  that  I 
knew  something  of  that,  is  the  vague  intima- 
tion of  British  claims  to  the  Columbia  at  that 
time,  the  refusal  of  the  Minister  to  write  them 
down,  and  their  utter  and  entire  abandonment  I 

This  was  done  expressly  by  Mr.  Canning,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Rush, 
in  London,  in  1823,  of  which  Mr.  Rush's  de- 
spatch of  the  19th  January,  1824,  bears  witness. 
Here  it  is : 

**  It  was  an  omission  in  me  not  to  have  stated 
in  my  communication  of  the  6th  instant  what  are 
to  be  the  claims  of  Great  Britiun  on  the  north-west 
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coast  of  America,  though  as  yet  Mr.  Gaimmg  has 
not  made  them  known  to  me  formally.  She  will 
claim,  I  understand,  to  a  point  northwards  above 
55,  though  how  much  above  it  I  am  not  now  able 
to  say,  and  southwards  as  low  down  as  49.  Whether 
she  designs  to  push  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  this 
space  with  earnestness,  I  am  also  unable  as  yet  to 
say,  but  wait  the  more  full  and  accurate  disclosure 
of  her  views." 

Thm^  on  the  l^th  day  of  January y  m  the 
year  1824,  the  parallel  of  forty -nine  was  the 
furthest  south  to  which  the  British  Minister^ 
Mr,  Canning — a  Minister  of  head^  and  of  forty 
years'  experience  in  public  affairs—proposed  to 
push  the  British  claim. 

After  this  authentic  and  express  admission 
of  Mr.  Canning,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  in  1824,  it  is  hardly  excusable  to  have 
recourse  to  secondary  or  inferior  testimony, 
however  persuasive  or  convincing  that  testi- 
mony may  be.  But  I  have  still  a  piece  of 
British  testimony  in  hand  sufficiently  respect- 
able to  be  quoted  after  Mr.  Canning,  and  suffi- 
ciently coincident  in  time  and  terms  to  identify 
the  Minister's  answer  with  public  opinion  at 
the  time,  that  the  extent  of  the  British  claims 
stated  to  Mr.  Rush  in  January,  1824,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  Minister. 
It  is  found  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
October  number,  1822.  It  is  in  discussing  the 
boundaries  of  New  Caledonia,  for  which  he 
proposes  on  the  south  the  line  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  sea.: 

**  Another  river,  called  the  Caledonia,  (Frazer^s,) 
holding  a  parallel  course  to  the  Tacoutche  Tess^, 
(Columbia,)  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  Admiralty 
Inlet  of  Vancouver,  in  latitude  48,  and  forms  a 
natural  boundary  between  the  new  territory  (West- 
ern Caledonia)  and  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
falling  in  precisely  with  a  continued  line  with  the 
same. parallel  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
leaving  about  two  degrees  of  latitude  between  it 
and  the  Columbia.^ 

So  said  the  Quarterly  Review  in  January, 
1822,  No.  72,  article  "  Western  Caledonia." 

I  set  out  to  establish,  upon  the  admissions  of 
Great  Britain  herself,  our  right  to  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  valley.  I  have  done  more.  I 
have  established  her  admission  to  the  line  of 
49,  giving  us  nearly  three  degrees  on  the  coast, 
the  valuable  waters  about  the  Straits  of  Fuca 
and  Puget^s  Sound,  and  the  whole  Olympic 
district,  no  part  of  all  which  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia. 

We  thus  see  that,  in  1824,  the  British  Gov» 
ernment,  by  authentic  acts,  and  by  the  language 
of  Mr.  Canning,  admitted  our  right  to  the  river 
and  valley  of  the  Columbia;  and  what  was 
better,  limited  their  claim  to  49.  At  the  same 
time  we  see  that  our  Government  was  ofTerinff 
49;  60  that  the  two  Governments  were  or 
accord,  and  the  question  is,  why  they  did  not 
agree  ?  The  documents  furnish  the  answer  to 
this  question,  and  a  strange  answer  it  is.  Noth- 
ing else  than  a  love  of  partnerships,  and  a  de* 
sire  to  go  into  partnership  with  Russia  and 
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Great  Britaia  in  the  use  of  all  the  oomitiy  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains,  each  enjoying  the 
use  of  the  whole  in  common  witli  Uie  othersi^ 
and  the  title  to  reman  in  abeyance.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  like  a  wise  man,  dedined  all 
share  in  this  mixed  concern,  got  his  own  part 
laid  off  to  himself,  and  has  ei^oyed  it  ever  since 
in  peace  and  quietness.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, like  another  wise  man,  accepted  our  pro- 
posal, went  into  partnership  with  us,  took  the 
use  of  the  whole  to  herself;  and  now  claims  it 
as  her  own.  We  were  the  only  unwise  in  the 
transaction,  and  our  improvidence,  so  visible 
to  every  body  now,  seen  only  by  myself  then, 
evidently  resulted  from  the  underestimate  of 
the  country,  *which  was  then  so  universal,  Bj 
our  propo»sd  of  partnership,  we  prevented  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary,  ana  put  a  power 
stronger  than  ourselves  in  possession  of  our 
property — a  power  which  has  kept  it  so  long 
that  it  begins  to  dream  that  it  is  its  own ;  and 
now  we  are  raising  fleets  and  armies,  and  pre- 
paring to  set  the  four  corners  of  the  world  on 
nre,  to  get  him  out  agmn.  I  had  had  the  van- 
ity to  denounce  it  the  day  I  first  heard  of  it,  in 
the  year  1818,  and  thought  I  was  doing  some- 
thing. I  even  publisheo.  my  denunciaticMi  in 
articles  which  I  deemed  quite  sensible,  and  ex- 
pected to  make  a  great  sensation.  On  the  con- 
trary, not  one  responsive  note  was  obtained 
from  the  thousand  newspapers  which  the  United 
States  contained ;  and  I  found  myself  as  soli- 
tary then  in  advance  of  the  public  as  I  am  now 
behind  it. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  good  our  title,  and 
that  upon  British  admissions,  to  the  Colombia 
River  and  its  valley,  modified  by  the  line  of 
Utrecht.  Up  to  that  line,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, I  am  willing  to  fight ;  but,  before  fighting, 
I  want  to  talk — and  talk  nnderstandingly,  wi£ 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject — ^and  to  t^  right- 
eously with  the  great  maxim  before  me :  AdL 
nothing  but  what  is  right — submit  to  nothing 
that  is  wrong.  Upon  Uiis  principle  I  have  now 
spoken,  whether  wisely,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say;  but  it  is  not  newly — ^it  is  not  new  talk 
with  me.  Twenty-ei^t  years  ago,  I  wrote 
what  I  speak  now.  Eighteen  years  ago,  ai^ 
when  I  had  already  been  eight  years  a  member 
of  this  body,  I  submitted  a  resolution  in  relation 
to  this  Oregon  question,  which  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  retract  or  modify  since  that  time^ 
and  which  may  stand  for  the  text  of  my  speech 
this  day.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved^  That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  Gov* 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  in  reference  to  their  territorial  cUims 
and  boundaries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  apoa 
the  basis  of  a  joint  occupation  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
country  claimed  by  each  Power. 

*^  Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Goven»> 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  treat  irith  his  Bril- 
tannic  Majesty  in  reference  to  these  said  claims  and 
boundaries,  upon  the  basis  of  a  separation  of  in- 
terests, and  the  establishment  of  the  49th  degree 
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of  north  ktitude  aa  a  pernument  boundary  between 
them,  in  the  ahortest  possible  time.'* 

It  was  in  the  session  of  1827-^28,  and  before 
the  ratification  of  the  second  partnership  con- 
Tention — the  one  we  are  now  determined  to 
get  rid  of  even  at  the  price  of  war — and  with 
the  yiew  of  nreventing  he  ratification  of  that 
convention,  that  this  resolution  was  submitted. 
It  presented  my  view  of  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  namely,  no  partnerships,  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  boundary,  and  the  49th 
parallel  for  that  boundary.  They  are  my  views 
now ;  and,  having  said  enough  against  partner- 
ships, and  enough  in  favor  of  settling  upon 
some  line,  I  go  on  to  give  my  reasons  in  favor 
of  that  of  forty-nine. 

It  is  the  line  which  parts,  more  suitably  than 
a  line  following  their  high  lands  could  do  it, 
the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  and  of  Frazer's 
River,  saving  to  us  all  our  discoveries  and  set- 
tlements beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
leaving  to  the  British  the  whole  of  theirs.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  line  on  this  side  of  the 
mountdns — ^a  line  which  happens  to  conform 
to  the  geograhical  features  of  the  continent  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  and  equally  so  on 
the  other.  On  this  side,  it  parts  the  two  sys- 
tems of  waters,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
▼alley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  to  the 
basin  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  on  the  other  side,  it 
parts  the  two  systems  of  waters,  which  belong 
to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  from  those  which 
belong  to  Frazer's  River,  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  a  few  streams,  of  about  equal  value  on  each 
hand.  It  is  the  line  of  Utrecht — ^a  line  which 
will  now  be  denied  but  by  few — and  to  which 
few  nothing  more  on  this  point  will  ever  be 
said  by  me.  It  is  the  line  of  sight,  resulting 
from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  as  such  always 
looked  to,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  contro- 
versy, both  by  British  and  American  states- 
men, as  the  ultimate  line  of  settlement  and 
boundary  between  the  countries.  It  is  the  line 
of  rights  resulting  from  the  said  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  up  to  which  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  despatch 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  of  July  19, 1823,  alleged  an 
*^ unquestionable  title"  to  extend;  for  only 
npon  that  treaty  could  a  line  of  *^  unquestion- 
able title"  be  averred.  On  any  other  basis, 
it  could  only  be  a  line  of  convention — a  con- 
▼entional  line  of  mutual  agreement ;  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  a  man  to  confound  two  things 
so  different  in  their  nature.  It  is  the  best  line 
for  us ;  for  it  gives  ns  all  the  waters  of  Puget's 
Sound  and  Bellingham's  Bay — I  do  not  say  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  (for  those  straits,  like  all  the 
other  great  straits  in  the  world,  are  part  of  the 
high  seas,  and  incapable  of  self-appropriation  by 
any  nation ;)  it  gives  ns  these  waters,  and  with 
them  the  picturesque  and  fertile  square,  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  every  way,  lying 
between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  Columbia, 
and  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Cascade 
range  of  Mountains,  and  of  which  Mount  Olym- 
pus, near  the  centre,  b  the  crowning  ornament, 


and  from  which  the  whole  district  derives  its 
classic  name  of  Olympia. 

All  this  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
gives  us,  which  the  line  of  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  would  not;  for  that  river  has  no 
valley  at  its  mouth,  and  enters  the  sea  through 
a  gap  in  the  iron-bound  coast.  The  valley  of 
that  river  is  a  fan  expanded,  the  spreading  part 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  handle  in  the  sea. 
It  is  the  best  line  for  tiie  British,  for  it  gives 
them  the  upper  part  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Columbia,  where  it  heads  opposite  the  Atha- 
basca and  Saskatchiwine— British  rivers,  and 
covered  by  British  posts— and  from  all  which 
the  valley  of  Frazer's  River  would  be  cut  off 
from  communication  if  the  head  of  the  Colum- 
bia remained  in  our  hands,  just  as  Halifax  was 
cut  off  from  Quebec  bv  the  northern  waters  of 
the  St.  John.  Thus,  the  line  of  right — the  line 
of  Utrecht — ^is  the  best  for  both  parties,  giving 
to  each  what  is  convenient  and  necessary  to  it, 
(for  the  triangle  at  the  head  of  the  Columbia 
is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the  Olympic  square  is 
to  us,)  and  taking  from  each  a  detached  dis- 
trict, of  little  value  except  for  annoyance.  The 
British  could  annoy  us  in  the  Olympic  district; 
we  could  annoy  them  at  the  head  of  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  but  why  do  it,  except  npon  the  princi- 
ple of  laying  eggs  to  hatch  future  disputes? 
upon  the  Machiavelian  principle  of  depositing 
the  seeds  of  a  new  contestation  while  assuming 
to  settle  the  mischiefs  ^f  an  old  one  ?  Forty- 
nine  is  the  line  which  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed 
in  1807,  as  I  have  shown  heretofore  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  line  of  which  Mr.  Gallatin 
and  Mr.  Rush  said  in  1818  : 

'*  The  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  had, 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  been  fixed, 
indefinitely,  as  the  line  between  the  British  northern 
possessions  and  those  of  France,  including  Louisiana, 
now  a  part  of  our  territories.  There  was  no  reason 
why,  if  the  two  countries  extended  their  claims 
westward,  the  same  line  should  not  be  continued  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  far  as  discovery  gives  a  daim, 
ours  to  the  whole  country  on  the  water  of  the 
Columbia  River  was  indisputable." 

It  is  the  line  of  all  the  American  statesmen, 
without  exception,  twenty  and  forty  years  ago. 
It  was  the  line  of  Mr.  Canning  in  1823.  It  is 
the  line  for  the  rejection  of  which  by  Me. 
Pakenham,  without  reference  to  his  Govern- 
ment, Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lately,  and  publicly, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  expressed  regret. 
It  is  a  line  which  we  have  never  presented  as 
an  ultimatum ;  which  we  have  often  proposed 
gently,  and  which  the  British  have  as  often 
gently  shoved  aside,  because  they  saw,  from 
our  own  coetaneous  propositions,  that  they 
could  do  better,  and  get  the  whole,  at  least  for 
a  long  time,  under  our  own  delusive  project  of 
joint  usuf ruction.  But  now  all  this  gentle  and 
delusive  work  is  done  with.  The  loint  use  is 
to  terminate— events  advance — and  the  ques- 
tion must  be  settled  now  by  reason  and  judg- 
ment, or  it  wiU  soon  settle  itself  by  chance  and 
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arms.  Forty-nine  is  the  line  of  right  with  me ; 
and,  acting  upon  the  second  half  of  the  great 
maxim,  Submit  to  NOTHma  wbongI  I  shall 
suhmit  to  no  invasion  or  encroachment  upon 
that  line.  ■ 

Senators  may  now  see  the  reason  why,  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  have  adhered  to  the  line 
of  Utrecht.  It  is  the  line  of  bight,  which  gives 
to  ns  the .  Olympic  district  and  its  invalnahle 
waters,  and  .  secures  to  us  the  liver  and  valley 
of  Uie  Columbia.  It  is  the  fighting  line  of  the 
United  States.  The  Union  can  be  rallied  on 
tibat  line  I 

'  Mr.  B.  having  spoken  until  half-past  three 
o'clock  p.  M.  without  concluding,  gave  way  for 
a  motion  to  go  into  Executive  session. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  to-morrow  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  take  up  the  bill  supplemental 
to  the  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  tlie 
existing  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  he  would  conclude 
his  remarks  on  the  following  day  if  agreeable 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Pbesident  then  ordered  the  gal- 
leries to  be  cleared,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
in  Executive  session — 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thubsdat,  May  28. 
Oregon, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  oon^ideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
recommending  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  not  extended  over  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory during  the  present  session  of  Congress ; 
when 

Mr.  Bbnton  then  resumed  and  concluded  his 
remarks. 

[The  remainder  of  this  speech  was  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  great  value  of  the  region  of  the 
Columbia  River,  both  in  itself,  and  as  famishing  a 
route  to  India.] 

Mr.  B.,  in  conclusion,  said,  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  withdraw  the  motion 
which  he  had  made  for  a  postponement  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  he  would  move  that 
it  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, with  instructions. 

Mr.  "Westcott  said,  to  enable  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  offer  his  resolution  to  recom- 
mit the  bill,  with  instructions,  he  would  ibr  the 
present  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  subject  until  the  first  Monday  in 
December  next.  He  did  so  only  to  allow  the 
resolutions  to  be  considered,  which  could  not 
be  while  his  motion  was  pending ;  and  he  in- 
tended at  a  proper  time  to  renew  it. 

Mr.  Bekton  then  proposed  a  resolution, 
which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  That  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  with  instructions 
to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  provisions,  first, 


for  extending  the  iurisdiction  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  civil  and  criminal,  over  our  citi- 
zens in  Oregon,  to  the  same  extent  as  Great 
Britain  has  extended  her  jurisdiction  and  laws 
over  her  subjects  in  Oregon  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Secondly,  to  report  a  bill  for  the  full  and 
perfect  government  of  the  Territory,  to  take 
effect  after  the  termination  of  the  convention. 

Thirdly,  to  provide  for  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, and  for  tne  administration  of  justice ;  for 
the  defence,  of  the  Territory,  by  fortifying  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia;  for  commerce,  by 
establishing  custom-houses ;  for  organizing  the 
militia,  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  navi- 
gation, by  erecting  light-houses,  &c  Tho 
boundary  of  said  Territory  to  be  established  by 
treaty,  and  until  so  established,  the  line  of  49° 
to  be  regarded  as  the  northern  limit. 

Mr.  Cass  intimated  his  intention  to  submit 
his  views  to  the  Senate  upon  this  subject  at 
such  time  as  would  be  most  convenient  to  that 
body.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri, 
(Mr.  Benton,)  had  annihilated,  enturely  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  the  line  of  64°  40'  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Oregon.  He  hoped, 
however,  to  see  it  resuscitated  and  re-estab- 
lished. He  also  desired  to  sustain  the  position 
he  had  taken  in  relation  to  the  line  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht. 

Mr.  Atohison  said  he  would  object  to  a  re- 
commitment to  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
for  the  reasons  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee.  That  committee 
could  not  agree  on  any  one  proposition  con- 
cei'ning  this  bill.  Why,  then,  recommit  the 
bill  to  that  committee  with  instructions  ?  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  extend  our  jurisdiction 
over  Oregon,  and  to  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment. He  would  therefore  suggest  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Benton  assented  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Westcott  said  he  was  gratified  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  last  addressed  the 
Senate,  (Mr.  Atchison,)  had  suggested  the 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
instead  of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories ; 
for  he  was  convinced  the  last-named  committee, 
even  under  the  proposed  instructions,  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  details  of  a  bill  on  this  subject. 
For  his  part,  he  regarded  the  first  branch  of 
the  instructions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
who  first  addressed  the  Senate  (Mr.  Benton) 
as  impossible  to  be  obeyed  by  any  committee, 
so  as  to  effect  any  beneficial  object.  Suppose 
(said  Mr.  W.)  we  enact  a  law,  declaring  **  ik$ 
laws  of  the  United  States^^  to  extend  over 
Oregon :  what  will  be  the  effect  and  result  ? 
Tho  common  law  of  England  is  no  part  of  ^^  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,''  as  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  act  of  Congress,  and  con- 
sequently no  other  law,  by  which  assaults  and 
batteries,  riots,  and  other  venal  offences  against 
society,  could  be  punished.  If  you  were  to 
extend  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
Oregon,  tiiere  are  not  a  dozen  acts  of  Congress 
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that  could  be  made  to  apply  to  Oregon  by  such 
general  extension,  and  these  would  answer  no 
purpose  whatever,  either  of  protection  or  se- 
onrity,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
there,  or  produce  any  other  beneficial  result. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Oregon 
have  provided  for  themselves  a  local  govern- 
ment. The  sanction  and  protection  of  the 
United  States  as  to  that  government  is  all  that 
is  required.  As  to  the  suggestion  for  the  ex- 
tension over  them  of  the  laws  of  Iowa  or  Mi^ 
Bouri  or  Wisconsin,  they  would  not  give  our 
citizens  there  what  they  desire.  I  have  (said 
Mr.  W.)  on  a  former  day  endeavored  to  show 
the  entire  impracticability  of  such  a  measure ; 
and  besides  that,  it  would  not  meet  the  exi- 
gency. The  most  important  laws  in  a  new 
frontier  country  are  the  local  temporary  laws, 
regulating  the  political  divisions  and  judicial 
arrangements,  the  establishment  of  county  sites, 
roads,  ferries,  bridges,  police,  patrols,  and  other 
municipal  regulations  which  the  adoption  of 
the  code  of  other  States  could  not  supply. 
Besides,  who  was  to  execute  these  laws  ?  How 
were  they  to  be  executed?  and  when  and 
where  ?  Must  all  be  fixed  by  special  legisla- 
tion, having  special  and  exclusive  reference  to 
Oregon?  Why,  sir,  you  may  adopt  the  best 
code  ever  devised  by  the  wisest  lawgiver,  and 
without  this  machinery  to  give  it  effect,  which 
can  only  be  by  special  legislation  adapted  to 
the  local  wants  of  this  territory,  and  framed 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  country, 
geographically,  politically,  and  in  every  other 
respect,  with  reference  dso  to  the  settlements 
in  it,  such  measures  would  be  entirely  useless. 
Let  me  ask,  what  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  Iowa,  or  of  Missouri,  provides  that  a  court 
shall  be  held  at  Oregon  City,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  or  that  directs 
that  murders  committed  there  shall  be  tried 
before  a  judge  and  jury,  or  how  the  judge  shall 
be  appointed,  or  the  jury  summoned,  or  who 
is  to  appoint  the  sheriff  to  hang  the  murderer? 
Which  of  these  laws  recognizes  the  local  divi- 
sions in  Oregon,  whether  called  districts,  coun- 
ties, or  parishes  ?  Now,  Congress  cannot,  with 
propriety,  as  it  regards  itself,  or  with  justice,  as 
it  regards  thepeople  of  Oregon,  direct  these 
details.  Mr.  W.  said,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  had  had  no  difficulty  in  this  business,  as  to 
his  own  course,  from  the  first,  except  as  to 
satisfying  others  to  agree  with  him.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  Oregon,  had  estab- 
lished a  local  government,  framed  a  constitu- 
tion, created  a  legislature,  enacted  laws,  elected 
a  governor,  judge,  sheriff,  and  oUier  officers, 
created  counties  and  districts,  and  that  local 
government  was  getting  along  very  beneficially. 
It  was  the  very  thing,  of  all  others,  best  for 
that  country.  All  that  was  necessary  at  pres- 
ent was  to  give  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  that 
local  government.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
8t-ates  in  Oregon  had  asked  us  to  do  this.  They 
had  appealed  to  us  to  do  this.  Why  not  grant 
their  prayer  ?  Why  subvert  their  government, 
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established  by  themselves,  adapted  to  their 
wants,  adapted  to  the  country,  and  arbitrarily 
force  upon  them  a  government  of  our  makiuff 
which  cannot  meet  their  necessities,  and  wiU 
not  be  adapted  to  the  country  ? 

Mr.  W.  said  he  should  at  a  future  day,  if  the 
Senate  decided  not  to  postpone  the  subject, 
move  to  modify  the  first  part  of  the  instructions 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Bsm^ON,)  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  might  be  referred,  should  be 
instructed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  recognize  and 
sanction  the  local  government  of  our  citizens 
already  established  there. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  regarded  the  subject  of  this 
temporary  government  of  Oregon  as  of  great 
importance.  We  should  not  make  any  mistake 
at  the  outset.  The  whole  business  may  be  in- 
volved in  difficulties  if  a  misdirection  is  given 
to  it.  After  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the 
country  are  settled,  there  wiU  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  settling  a  permanent  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment; and  if  the  act  of  organization  is 
copied  from  the  Florida  organic  law,  or  of 
Wisconsin,  or  Iowa,  or  any  of  the  Territories 
which  have  existed,  it  would  contain  nearly  all 
the  provisions  proposed  in  the  second  branch 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
But  if  we  start  wrong,  we  shall  very  likely 
keep  wong.  Mr.  W.  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  law  at  this  session, 
but  at  any  rate  none  except  a  law  recognizing 
the  present  local  government  in  Oregon,  with 
some  few  restrictions  and  qualifications,  and 
the  provisions  which  this  bill  contained  as  to 
mails,  post  routes,  &c.  The  extension  of  the 
"  laws  of  the  United  States  "  over  Oregon,  as 
proposed,  would  of  course  include  the  revenuia 
laws ;  and  if  so,  that  would  require  a  custom- 
house to  be  established,  and  officers  appointed 
to  enforce  them.  Mr.  W.  saw  no  necessity  for 
such  a  course  until  the  limits  of  the  country 
were  settled.  It  would  lead  at  once  and  inevi- 
tably to  collisions  with  the  British  subjects* 
there  If  anybody  wanted  to  smuggle  goods 
into  the  Western  States  firom  the  Pacific  Ocean 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  mountain  and 
desert,  Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
punish  them  very  severely. 

Mr.  W.  said  the  details  of  the  bill  to  be 
framed  as  to  the  form  and  character  of  the 
Government  in  Oregon,  if  the  Senate  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  and  decide  on  it  this  session, 
should  be  framed  with  great  care  and  caution ; 
and  he  thought  the  Judiciary  Committee  the 
most  proper  to  arrange  them.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  legislate  about  the  Indians 
there  at  this  time ;  but,  if  so,  let  the  Indian 
Committee  settle  the  details  in  that  regard. 
The  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  could  best  arrange  those  with  regard  to 
mails  and  post  routes ;  and  if  we  were  to  have 
a  custom-house  in  Oregon,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  should,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  as- 
certain where^  &c.  But  Mr.  W.  said  he  was 
opposed  to  all  except  the  mere  adoption  of  the 
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present  Government  of  Oregon,  arrangements 
for  mail  routes,  and  affording  fsicilities  and  en- 
conragment  to  emigrants. 

Hr.  W.  said,  as  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
instructions  of  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Benton,)  it  contained  one  thing  that  he  would 
not  vote  for,  which  was,  the  instruction  to 
limit  whatever  Government  we  establish  there 
to  49*"  north.  The  question  as  to  the  boundary 
between  us  should  not  be  referred  to  in  the 
bill  establishing  a  Territorial  Grovernment  at 
all ;  it  was  not  raised  by  it.  Great  Britain 
had  extended  her  laws  over  the  whole  country, 
or  rather  her  subjects  in  it,  down  to  the  Mexi- 
can line.  We  have  the  same  right  to  extend 
ours  over  our  citizens  up  north  to  the  Russian 
line.    She  cannot  complain. 

On  one  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  W.  said 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  misapprehension. 
He  had  heretofore  referred  to  it,  and  he  would 
again,  once  for  all,  advert  to  it.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  extend  our  laws,  ^ither  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Iowa  or  Missouri,  over  British  sub- 
jects in  Oregon  now.  So  Mr.  W.  understood 
the  President's  recommendation.  It  was  only 
over  our  own  citizens.  We  could  not  extend 
our  laws  over  British  subjects  until  the  year 
after  the  notice  had  expired,  consistently  with 
the  treaty.  Great  Britain  had  not  attempted 
to  enforce  her  laws  there  against  American 
citizens ;  if  her  authorities  have  done  so,  it  is 
in  violation  of  the  treaty.  When  the  year  after 
the  notice  has  expired,  or  at  any  rate  next  fall, 
when  we  shall  have  known  the  issue  of  our 
negotiation,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  decide 
upon  our  course  as  to  British  subjects  residing 
in  Oregon.  At  present,  it  was  not  only  not 
necessary,  but  if  we  attempt  it,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly create  difficulties  which  will  lead  to  war. 
Mr.  W.  said  he  should  offer  his  amendment 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
when  the  subject  was  again  brought  up.  He 
had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  express  his  views  at 
•  this  time,  in  order  that  they  might  be  published 
at  the  same  time  with  the  instructions  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


MoNDAT,  June  1. 
Special  Order, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  American 
^citizens  in  the  Oregon  Territory. 

The  question  pending  being  on  the  motion 
■of  Mr.  Bknton,  to  refer  the  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Mr.  Oabs  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  again  to 
trouble  the  Senate  upon  any  question,  con- 
nected with  our  claim  to  Oregon,  or  with  the 
proper  course  of  policy  to  adopt  in  support  of 
it.  And  I  avowed  to  those  friends  with  whom 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  free  consultation,  this  de- 


termination to  remain  sUent,  beUeving  I  had 
occupied  my  full  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  public,  so  far  as  the  public 
can  be  interested  in  any  views  of  mine.  I  am 
now,  however,  compelled  to  break  the  silence 
I  had  imposed  upon  myself,  and  agidn  to  vindi- 
cate the  position  in  which  I  am  placed.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  has  referred 
to  me  by  name,  and  if  I  would  not  seem  to 
abandon  the  ground  I  have  occupied,  I  must 
defend  it  from  this,  new  and  vigoroua  assanlL 
I  shall,  however,  be  brief ;  avoiding  recapitula- 
tion, and  confining  myself  almost  exdunve^ 
to  two  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  the 
Senator — one  entirely  new,  the  other  presented 
in  the  previous  discussion,  but  again  broo^t 
forwara,  though  with  new  facts  and  iDnstra- 
tions,  and  extended  to  more  remote  regions. 
The  former  is  the  assertion  of  the  non-existeooe 
of  the  line  of  54^  40',  and  the  latter  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  parallel  of  49?  was  established  as 
a  boundary  between  the  British  and  French 
possessions,  by  commissaries  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  that  it  ran  to  the  uorth-we^ 
coast. 

The  Senator  commenced  by  the  work  of 
demolition — pulling  down  before  he  built  ap— 
clearing  off  the  rulibUh  occasioned  by  the  labor 
of  others,  to  procure  a  fair  site  preparatory  to 
the  task  of  re -edification.  And  how  has  this 
system  of  destruction  and  of  substitntioii  been 
effected  ?  The  process  and  the  result  I  propose 
to  examine. 

In  the  first  place,  he  announces,  that  till  now 
we  have  all  been  in  error,  including  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  and  the  country,  and  that 
no  such  line  as  the  parallel  of  54^  4b'  has  ever 
been  established  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
Oregon,  and  he  considers  that  this  correctioD 
of  a  great  popular  error  is  enough  to  *^  quiet  the 
excitement,  which  has  been  got  up  about  it^"^ 
I  fear,  sir,  that  the  honorable  Senator  deceives 
himself,  and  that  this  excitement^  as  he  terms 
it,  or  this  conviction  of  the  extent  and  justice 
of  our  title,  as  I  term  it,  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  new  reading  of  old  documents,  however 
gigantic  may  be  the  intellect  which  puts  itsdf 
to  the  task  of  giving  out  and  vindicating  a  new 
system  of  national  rights,  or  any  new  evidenoe 
in  support  of  them.  Tlie  honorable  Senates 
is  as  competent  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  this  labor, 
as  any  one  among  us.  But,  sir,  when  &  great 
question  like  tliis  has  occupied  the  attentioii 
of  an  enlightened  country  and  Government,  in 
some  mode  or  other,  for  almost  half  a  oentory, 
and  more  recently  has  called  into  its  service  the 
heads  and  tongues  and  pens  of  hosts  of  able 
men  in  public  and  in  private  life>  the  disoovecy 
and  promulgation  of  new  views,  giving  an  un- 
expected direction  to  a  great  controversy,  is 
not  indeed  impossible,  but  is  so  far  improbable; 
that  he,  who  claims  the  tide  and  tiie  reward  of 
a  discoverer,  must  expect  to  have  his  [wet^i- 
sions  investigated  with  much  care,  and  admitted 
with  much  caution.  The  honorable  Senator,  in 
the  exultation  of  anticipated  eaooesa,  speaks  of 
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the  pMUnophy  i^theJ^fty-fouriforUM^  and  says 
*^  there  is  an  end  of  that  qnestioni  All  gone 
— ^vanisked— evaporated  Into  thin  air — and  the 
place  where  it  was,  not  to  be  found.*'  And 
then  comes  the  parturition  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  birth  of  the  moupe. 

It  is  a  good  old  fable,  intended  to  convey  a 
useful  truth.  But  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  in 
its  application,  especially  when  he,  who  appeals 
to  it,  in  the  very  act  of  descrying  the  labor  of 
another,  announces  ex  cathedra  the  value  of  his 
own.  Pulling  down  to  build  up !  annihilating 
one  line  to  establish  another !  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  putting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse. 

The  honorable  Senator  says,  ^Hhere  is  no 
boundary  at  54*^  40'."  I  quote  his  very  words, 
and  join  issue  with  him.  If  there  is  not,  I 
shall  then  confess,  that  I  for  one  am  liable  to 
all  the  sneers  he  casts  upon  the  fifty- four-for- 
ties, as  he  calls  them,  and  upon  their  cause ; 
whUe,  if  there  is,  I  shall  leave  to  the  honorable 
Senator  the  position  he  has  assumed. 

And  whence  this  declared  popular  error, 
respecting  the  boundary  line  of  54^^  40'  ?  It 
originates,  says  the  Senator,  in  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  concluded  in  1824,  the  third  article  of 
which  he  quotes — 

"  Art.  3.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that,  hereafter, 
there  shall  not  be  formed,  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
States,  any  establishment  upon  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to 
the  north  of  ffly-fowr  degrees  forty  miniUes  north 
latitude ;  ana  that,  in  the  same  manner^  there  shall 
be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the 
authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel." 

Now,  sir,  this,  one  would  think,  is  clear 
enough.  Here  is  fifty-four-forty,  established 
as  a  boundary,  as  plainly  as  words  and  types 
can  establish  it,  beyond  which  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  cannot  extend.  It  is  the 
northern  limit,  across  which  we  cannot 
go.  We  may  march  up  to  it;  with  that 
Russia  has  no  concern.  But  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  put  foot  over  it,  we  shall  be  met 
by  this  convention,  and  our  plighted  faith  not 
to  pass  it  If  this  is  not  a  boundary  to  us,  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  boundary  we  can 
have,  there  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  a  point  not 
to  be  discussed.  It  gains  no  strength  by  argu- 
ment, no  clearness  by  illustration.  It  U  a 
boundary  line;  and  when  that  is  said,  all  is 
said.  I  am  well  aware  it  is  a  line  in  paese^  and 
not  in  eM0,  established  upon  paper,  and  not 
actually  marked  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
But  so  is  most  of  the  boundary  between  us  and 
the  British  possessions,  and  between  us  and 
Mexico.  And  the  Senator  himself,  in  his  argu- 
ment, where  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  parallel  of  49^,  as  the  line  fixed 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  expressly  says  it 
was  established  but  not  run.  It  was  neverthe- 
less a  great  line  of  demarcation,  whose  effects 
are  said  to  be  felt  upon  the  rights  of  nations  at 
this  day.  All  boundaries  between  countries, 
which  are  not  natural  lines  or  marks,  must  be 


first  fixed  by  diplomatic  arrangement,  and  when 
this  is  done,  their  establishment  upon  the  earth 
becomes  a  question  of  fact,  and  is  usually  com- 
mitted to  scientific  persons,  who  give  practical 
effect  to  the  labors  of  the  diplomatists.  If, 
therefore,  the  parallel  of  fifty-four  forty  should 
remain  a  paper  instead  of  a  visible  boundary  till 
doomsday,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  barrier, 
beyond  which  we  could  not  pass,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  ascertained  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations, and  marked  upon  the  ground,  should 
such  a  measure  become  necessary  to  assert  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  one  party,  or  to  arrest  that 
of  the  other. 

After  quoting  the  third  article  of  our  treaty 
with  Russia,  the  honorable  Senator  proceeds  to 
quote  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  England,  regulating  their  mutual 
pretensions  to  the  same  region.  And  he  con- 
trols the  construction  of  one  treaty,  by  what 
legitimate  process  I  know  not,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  other.  He  says,  and  strangely  too,  that 
^*  they  are  identical  in  objects,  and  nearly  in 
terms."  Identical  in  objects!  Why,  sir,  one 
is  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  for  the  adjustment  of  their  mutual  pre- 
tensions, and  tlie  other  is  a  treaty  between 
England  and  Russia  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
pretensions.  Until  it  is  shown,  that  American 
pretensions  and  English  pretensions  are  the 
same,  the  identity  of  the  objects  of  these  trea- 
ties will  be  among  the  discoveries,  that  are  yet 
to  be  made.  '•^Nearly  identical  in  terms f'* 
This,  sir,  is  almost  an  equal  mistake.  To  show 
it,  I  will  quote  this  third  article  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  treaty : 

"  Art.  8.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
possessions  of  the  high  contracting  parties  upon  the 
coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America, 
to  the  north-west,  shall  be  drawn  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing :  commencing  from  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  island,  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which 
point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  M"*  40',  and  the  lS8d 
degree  of  west  longitude,  (meridian  of  Greenwich,) 
the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north,  along  the 
channel  called  Portland  Channel  as  far  as  the  point 
of  the  continent,  where  it  strikes  the  68th  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  from  this  last  mentioned  point 
to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  14l8t  degree  of 
west  longitude,  will  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean; 
the  limit  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Rus»a  as  above- 
mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed 
the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom.  And 
the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Hist  degree  of 
west  longitude,  (of  the  same  meridian,)  and  finally 
from  the  said  point  of  intersection  the  said  meridian 
line  of  the  14l8t  degree  on  the  prolongation,  as  far 
as  the  Froseu  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between 
the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  continent 
of  America  to  the  north-west.** 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  quote  this  article,  because 
it  has  the  slightest  bearing  upon  our  claim,  or 
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ought  to  have  upon  oar  investigation  of  its  ex- 
tent ;  but  to  show  the  mistake,  into  which  the 
honorable  Senator  has  been  led,  when  he  con- 
siders these  two  articles  as  identical,  either  in 
their  objects  or  in  their  terms.  They  are  al- 
most as  dissimilar  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other. 
The  effort  of  Russia  was  the  same.  It  was  to 
procure  a  recognition  from  the  only  parties, 
whose  claims  interfered  with  hers,  of  her  title 
to  that  part  of  the  country.  This  she  effected 
by  a  stipulation  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
would  assert  no  pretensions  north  of  54^  40' 
generally,  and  a  stipulation  with  England,  that 
she  would  assert  none  north  of  the  same  line, 
and  west  of  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast. 
On  her  part,  Russia  relinquished  all  her  pre- 
tensions south  of  64^  40',  but  without  touching 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  other  parties, 
leaving  them  to  adjust  these  in  their  own 
manner  as  they  would,  or  as  they  could ;  and 
both  England  and  the  United  States  are  as  free 
this  day  to  assert  each  its  own  title,  and  to 
oppose  that  of  its  adversary,  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  execution  of  these  conventions  with 
Russia. 

I  therefore  remove  from  this  discussion  all 
the  honorable  Senator  has  said  respecting  the 
objects,  the  terms,  and  the  effect  of  this  treaty 
between  England  and  Russia.  We  were  no 
parties  to  it.  It  was  formed  a  year  after  our 
treaty « with  the  latter  power,  and  we  had  just 
as  much  right  to  regulate  the  descent  of  the 
crowns  of  Russia  and  England,  as  those  powers 
had  to  regulate  our  right  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. In  fact,  they  assumed  no  such  monstrous 
pretensions.  And  I  must  confess  my  surprise, 
that  their  arrangements  are  introduced  here,  as 
binding  or  controlling  our  territorial  claims. 
And  yet  these  two  articles  are  placed  by  the 
honorable  Senator  in  juxtaposition,  as  though 
they  were  parts  of  the  same  instrument,  and 
his  deductions  respecting  our  rights  seem  to  be 
drawn  from  one  or  the  other  indiscriminately : 
so  much  so,  that  the  Senator  actually  says,  ^^  I 
have  shown  you  the  limits  as  established  with 
Russia  in  1824 ;  I  have  produced  the  treaties 
(not  treaty)  which  establish  them,  and  here, 
also,  is  a  map,  which  illustrates  them,  and  shows 
every  thing  precisely  as  I  have  read  it  ft'om  the 
treaties"  (not  treaty.)  He  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  errors,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine,  for  they  have  reference  exclusively 
to  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, and  not  to  that  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  Our  treaty  merely  provides 
that  the  parallel  of  54^  40'  shall  be  our  north - 
em  boundary.  Now,  what  have  the  errors  of 
geographers  or  map-makers,  in  the  protraction 
of  the  line  between  Russia  and  England,  to  do 
with  the  plain,  undeniable  boundary  which 
limits  our  possessions  ? — a  boundary  so  plain, 
indeed,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it  in  the 
treaty.  What,  therefore,  is  the  direction  of 
the  other  line— the  Anglo-Russian  line — which 
the  Senator  has  diRcn&^ed,  and  whether  it  goes 
to  65^,  or  66^,  or  61*^,  or,  indeed,  to  the  nortJi 


pole,  touches  us  as  little  as  any  other  questioa 
in  political  geography. 

Then,  sir,  fifty-four  forty  is  resuscitated, 
brought  to  life — an  existing  boundary,  to  which 
we  may  go,  but  beyond  which  we  may  not 
pass.  We  can  jam  up  to  it  without  any  impa- 
tation  upon  our  wisdom  or  our  honor ;  ^*  and 
the  place  where  it  was  "  is  yet  there,  and  there 
it  will  continue  to  be. 

It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  the  honoraUe 
Senator  has  staked  this  issue  upon  the  existenoe 
of  this  line  of  64^  40' ;  and  when  we  point  to 
the  Russian  treaty,  he  attempts  to  meet  ns  by 
his  construction  of  a  treaty,  and  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  it,  between  Russia  and  England. 
We  repudiate  this,  and  refuse  to  have  our  line 
annihilated  without  our  oonsent. 

The  line,  then,  exists,  though  the  honorable 
Senator  says  it  is  confined  by  the  preciae  terms 
of  the  treaty  ''*'  to  the  islands  and  coasts,  and 
having  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  continent.^ 
And  again :  *^  This  is  the  Russian  line  on  the 
continent  with  Great  Britain:  the  United 
States  have  no  continental  line,  either  with 
Russia  or  Great  Britain." 

Strange  assertions,  as  I  shall  show.  Were 
this  even  so,  still  we  should  have  oar  favorite 
line,  though  it  might  stop  short  of  the  eastern 
extent  of  our  claim,  and  though  the  honorable 
Senator  says  we  have  *^  no  boimdary  at  64°  40'." 
But  where  does  this  line  stop  in  its  easterly 
progress  ?  The  honorable  Senator  says  it  does 
not  touch  the  ^^  continent."  Why  he  makes  it 
an  insular  boundary,  in  the  very  face  of  an  ex- 
press stipulation,  that  it  shall  extend  to  the 
^*  islands  and  the  coasts,"  I  know  not  As  be 
gives  no  reasons  for  this  limitation  of  the 
natural  construction  of  the  artide — ^not,  indeed, 
its  natural  construction  merely,  but  its  express 
and  positive  declaration — ^I  must  be  permitted 
to  believe,  that  eoaet  is  the  coast  of  tiie  conti- 
nent, and  the  islands,  ^*  the  islands  adjacent  to 
it."  Adjacent  to  what?  To  the  coast.  To 
what  coast  ?  To  the  north-west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica. The  treaty  recognizes  two  geographical 
divisions — the  coast,  or  continent,  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  The  honorable  Senator  aays  it 
is  confined  to  the  islands,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  continent,  or  coast.  I  cannot  argue  this 
point. 

By  each  of  these  conventions,  he  saya,  "  the 
Russian  claim  is  confined  to  the  coasts  and 
islands ;  and  by  each  the  same  limit  is  given 
both  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,^ 
&c.  ^^  It  was  a  limit  wholly  in  the  water,  not 
at  all  on  the  land ;  the  British  only  reached  it 
by  going  thix>ugh  Portland  OhanneL" 

I  do  not  understand  this  at  all,  sir.  Tbe 
Senator  one  moment  says  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  both  the  amm 
limit ;  in  the  next,  that  our  line  never  tonches 
the  land,  but  the  British  line  does.  Tbe  fact 
is,  they  have  not  the  same  line  at  a)L  Oar»  is 
the  parallel  of  54^  40',  continental  and  insnlar, 
for  ihQ  distinction  of  the  Senator  between  the 
two  is  wholly  gratuitous,  unknown  to  the  con- 
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vention.  The  British  line  commences  at  a  point 
on  that  parallel,  and  then  quits  it,  running 
thence  such  conrsesi,  as  give  to  Russia  an  irreg- 
ular parallelogram,  extendmg  north  and  south 
along  the  coast,  and  east  in  width  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  Mavoum  desired  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  accordingly  divided,  and  being 
taken  upon  the  first  branch,  viz.,  the  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  instructions, 
they  were  again  read  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Mak- 
QUM,  and  the  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Westcott,  as  the  question  was  about 
being  put  on  the  first  branch  of  the  instructions, 
rose  and  said  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  relation  to  the  proposed  instructions. 
He  had  intended  to  renew  his  motion  for  a 

S^stponement  of  the  whole  subject  till  the  first 
onday  in  December  next,  but  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
could  as  well  be  obtained  by  the  vote  upon  the 
recommitment  of  the  bill,  and  he  had  therefore 
not  renewed  his  motion.  Besides,  his  opinion  had 
in  some  degree  altered.  Though  he  still  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion at  this  session,  yet  the  country,  perhaps, 
looked  for  it,  and  something  was  due  to  their 
wishes  and  expectations.  Mr.  W.  had  there- 
fore voted  for  the  reference  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Though  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  proper 
legislation  on  this  subject,  Mr.  W.  said  ne  did 
not  doubt  the  Judiciary  Committee  could  and 
would.  He  was  on  both  committees,  and  had 
no  feeling  whatever  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
bill.  But  he  did  not  think  any  instructions  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  necessary  or  proper. 
The  Senate  having,  by  the  vote  just  taken,  in- 
dicated its  disposition  to  legislate  in  regard  to 
Oregon  at  this  session,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
this  chamber  to  do  more  at  this  time. 

Now,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  what  are  the  proposed 
instructions  ?  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  Oregon,  as  a  tem- 
porary government,  till  the  year  after  the 
^^  notice  ^^  to  end  the  joint  occupation  had 
elapsed,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  British  Par- 
liament have  extended  the  laws  of  England  and 
of  Canada  over  it.  Mr.  W.  said  he  was  opposed 
to  this  instruction — ^first,  because  the  extension 
proposed  was  too  little  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  too  mueh,  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  on  a 
former  day  briefly  given  his  views  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  reference  to  this  proposed  extension 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  Oregon. 
He  had  objected  to  it  because  it  would  answer 
DO  practical  purpose,  do  no  good,  afibrd  no 
protection  to  our  citizens  there.  Why,  sir,  we 
might  as  well  hoist  the  American  flag  there, 
and  do  nothing  more.  Just  about  as  much 
benefit  would  result  from  the  one  as  the  other. 
The  people  of  Oregon  want  a  local  government 
there— a   municipal  government,  under   the 


sanction  of  Congress.  This  they  have  asked 
for.  This  is  all  they  want.  What  law  of  the 
United  States  extended  over  Oregon  will  regu- 
late the  descent  of  real  estates,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  personal  property  of  deceased  persons 
there  ?  How  is  a  will  to  be  proved  ?  or  letters 
of  administration  to  be  obtained  ?  How  is  a 
debt  to  be  sued  for  ?  What  "  law  of  the  United 
States  "  can  be  invoked  by  the  people  there  to 
aid  them  in  the  organization  and  egtabllshment 
of  their  local  municipal  government,  or  to  reg- 
ulate their  intercourse  between  themselves? 
There  is  none  whatever.  So,  too,  under  what 
act  of  Congress  are  riots,  assaults,  or  even 
murders,  in  Oregon  to  be  punished,  and  by 
whom,  and  when  is  an  offender  to  be  tried  f 
The  inability  to  answer  these  questions  satisfac- 
torily, shows  that  the  extension  proposed  is 
too  little— that  it  would  answer  no  beneficial 
end. 

Again :  If  we  extend  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  Oregon,  and  your  tariff  laws 
amongst  them,  you  must  establish  a  custom- 
house and  make  custom-house  officers,  or  no 
foreign  merchandise  can  be  admitted  there. 
Besides,  if  you  attempt  to  enforce  your  import 
laws  on  British  subjects  there,  before  the  *^  no- 
tice year  "  has  expired,  you  will  at  once  come 
into  collision  with  them.  They  will  resist  such 
attempt.  While  the  convention  of  joint  occu- 
pation is  in  force,  we  have  no  right  to  attempt 
the  enforcement  of  such  laws  against  British 
subjects  in  Oregon.  Therefore  the  extension 
proposed  is  objectionable  also  as  being  too  much. 
If  we  do  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
over  Oregon,  and  the  tariff  laws  amongst  them, 
and  even  confine  their  operations  to  our  own 
citizens,  (which,  by  the  by,  would  be  futile,  for 
then  the  British  could  enter  the  goods  to  avoid 
the  duty,)  you  must  not  only  establish  custom- 
houses and  custom-house  officers,  but  you  must 
have  a  Federal  judge.  Federal  attorney.  Federal 
marshal,  &c.,  to  enforce  the  laws.  I  am  opposed 
to  all  tJiis,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  in  the  temporary 
Government  to  be  established  there  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  ^^  notice  year,"  and  to  ex- 
pire itself  with  that  year.  lie  said,  if  any  in- 
structions were  given,  he  hoped  they  would  be 
modified  in  this  respect  also. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  had  heretofore,  on  two  occa- 
sions, called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
constitution,  or  form  of  government,  or  organic 
law  framed  and  ordained  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Oregon  in  July  last,  for  their 
temporary  government.  He  solicited  Senators 
to  read  that  document,  which  had  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  laid  on  our  tables. 
He  understood  there  was  a  dearth  of  copies, 
but  if  desired,  more  could  be  printed.  So  far 
as  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  competent  to  judge  the 
form  of  government  the  Obeoonians  had 
adopted,  it  was  a  wise  one.  The  organic  law 
was  copied  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  Oregon  have  asked  us 
to  adopt  and  sanction  their  government,  thus 
adopted.    I  ask,  what  earthly  objection  is  there 
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to  such  a  course  ?  I  do  not  say  adopt  it  perma- 
nently now.  Wo  can  create  anew  government 
when  tlie  boundaries  of  Oregon  are  settled,  like 
those  formerly  existing  in  the  Territories  of 
Missouri  and  Florida.  We  may  do  this  next 
fall,  in  anticipation  of  the  exDiration  of  the 
"  notice  year  "  if  we  choose,  ana  to  be  put  into 
operation  when  that  year  expires. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  saw  no  necessity  for  being  in 
a  hurry  on  this  subject.  The  extent  of  the 
legislation  at  this  session  should,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  be  the  recognition  and  sanction  of  the 
government  established  by  the  Oregontans 
themselves,  with  some  qualifications  and  restric- 
tions, and  some  provisions  and  also  appropria- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  already  made,  to  aid 
and  encourage  emigration  to  Oregon.  The 
War  Department  can  employ  the  Federal  troops 
to  carry  the  mail.  As  to  the  Indians,  we  had 
better  let  them  alone.  So  soon  as  you  send 
agents  and  sub-agents,  and  stores  and  traders 
and  whiskey  among  them,  and  begin  to  make 
treaties  with  them,  you  may  expect  a  fuss  with 
them.  Let  the  missionaries  manage  them. 
The  Oregonian  local  government  prohibits  by 
law  rum  being  brought  into  the  country  for  any 
purpose,  and  destroys  the  stills  there.  Our 
legislation  here,  and  our  officers  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Oregon,  can  do  little  good  in 
respect  of  the  Indians  if  the  Oregontans  do  not 
attend  to  their  own  interests  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  entirely  concurred  in 
the  proposition  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
On  the  Judiciary ;  and  he  concurred  in  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  general  scope  and 
object  of  the  instructions  moved  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri ;  but,  in  regard  to  most  of 
these  instructions,  he  thought  suggestions 
might  be  made  which  the  honorable  Senator 
himself  would  say  were  deserving  of  his  con- 
sideration. 

There  appeared  to  be  three  objects  embraced 
in  those  instructions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  government  for 
the  protection  of  our  citizens  until  a  regular 
territorial  covemment  should  be  provided ;  in 
the  second  place,  for  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  such  territorial  government ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  a  declaration  in  prcBsenti 
of  what  shall  be  the  line  of  boundary  until  a 
boundary  be  established  by  treaty.  The  first 
object  sought  to  be  obtained,  viz.,  a  temporary 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  now  in  Oregon,  appeared  to 
be  by  proposing  to  adopt,  under  the  authority 
of  Congress,  a  law  analogous  to  that  adopted 
by  England  in  1821  for  the  protection  of  her 
subjects  within  the  same  territory — the  phrase- 
ology of  the  first  part  of  the  instructions  being 
that  the  committee  amend  the  bill  by  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  civil  and  criminal,  over  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  Oregon  to  the  same  extent 
as  British  laws  were  extended  over  the  terri- 
tory by  act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  condition 


of  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  legislative 
power  was  so  very  different,  that  we  could  not 
accomplish  our  object  by  adopting  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament. 

He  believed  that  the  laws  extended  over 
British  subjects  in  Oregon,  by  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  were  the  laws  of  Upper  Canada. 
Those  were  the  laws  which  operated  for  the 

Srotection  of  their  subjects  beyond  the  Rocky 
[ountains ;  and  that  was  practicable,  becaose 
they  were  municipal  laws,  and  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  crime.  But,  under  the  general 
phraseology  of  these  instructions,  no  such  ob- 
ject could  be  reached.  Suppose  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  extended  over  Oregon. 
What  were  they  ?  The  crime  of  murder,  com- 
mitted in  the  Territory,  could  not  be  ponished 
by  any  authority  of  these  laws.  Congress  had 
no  municipal  power,  except  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  such  places  as  might  be  con- 
fined to  its  care.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
had  suggested  many  other  cases,  in  regard  to 
which  there  were  no  laws  of  Congress  which 
would  apply,  because  our  system  excluded  the 
enactment  of  municipal  law.  We  have  (said 
Mr.  W.)  no  laws  regulating  descent  and  the 
title  to  property,  none  relating  to  devises  or 
any  of  the  relations  of  persons  and  property. 

The  first  inquiry,  then,  which  I  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  is,  how  far  it  is  necessary, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  provide 
any  temporary  enactment  for  the  government 
of  our  citizens  in  Oregon  f  This  will  depend 
very  much  upon  our  hopes  or  fears  that  the 
dispute  between  the  two  countries  will  soon  be 
terminated.  My  hopes  predominate  over  my 
fears  upon  this  point.  I  look  for  a  settlement 
of  the  question  and  the  fixing  a  line  between 
the  possessions  of  the  two  countries  within  a 
short  period.  The  question  then  is,  whether  it 
is  necessary  or  expedient,  on  the  whole,  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  state  of  authority  there,  by 
the  interposition  of  any  authority  whatever? 
If  the  view  that  I  have  taken  be  taken  also  by 
the  Senate,  if  we  believe  that  the  country  will 
soon  be  in  a  condition  that  we  may  apply  to  it 
and  establish  over  it  a  territorial  government, 
perhaps  it  will  be  considered  the  most  wise 
course  to  leave  things  as  they  are  until  that 
period  arrives. 

The  next  thing  is  the  preparation  of  a  bill 
making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an 
actual  teirritorial  government  over  Oregon. 
This  entirely  meets  my  approbation.  I  t£jnk 
it  is  high  time  that  some  of  the  commitees  of 
this  body  should  have  under  its  consideration, 
and  in  progress  of  perfection,  an  organic  law 
of  this  kind  ;  and  in  this  respect  I  concur  with 
all  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  branch  of 
the  instructions. 

Then  comes  the  third  object,  which  seems  to 
contemplate  fixing  the  northern  boundary.  Well, 
sir,  upon  such  reflection  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  to  the  subject,  I  should  rather  incline  to 
omit  this  for  the  present.  I  should  rather  in- 
cline to  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the 
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preparation  of  a  bill  for  the  orgaoization  of 
a  permanent  territorial  govemment,  enter- 
taining the  hope  that  before  we  separate  the 
northern  boundary  may  be  fixed  ij  treaty; 
and  if  so,  no  provision  of  law  on  the  part  of 
Congress  will  be  necessary.  If,  however,  there 
shonld  be  no  settlement  of  the  boimdary,  why 
there  will  be  time  hereafter,  even  at  tiie  last 
day  of  the  session,  to  decide,  if  we  must  decide 
by  law,  upon  a  northern  boundary.  I  would 
be  glad,  therefore,  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  agree  so  to  amend  those  instructions  as 
to  abstiun  from  touching  upon  the  question  of 
boundary,  or  of  any  temporary  legislation  for 
the  territory  of  Oregon.  It  has  been  intimated, 
however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  this 
matter  some  further  consideration ;  and  I  move, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  do  now  a^oum. 

Mr.  W.,  however,  immediately  withdrew  his 
motion  for  adjournment  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  rose* and  said  his  own 
impression  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  referring 
the  subject  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
without  any  instructions;  and  his  reason,  in 
the  first  place,  was  this :  He  thought  it  would 
be  altogether  improper  to  encumber  the  com- 
mittee with  any  instructions.  But  he  would 
go  further.  His  impression  was  exceedingly 
strong  that  our  wisest  course,  at  present,  was 
to  do  nothing.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pass  any  temporary  law  in  reference 
to  that  Territory.  What  possible  good  could  it 
do  ?  If  the  controversy  should  be  adjusted  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  it  could  be  of  no 
avail,  for  there  was  a  temporary  government 
already  established;  and  if  it  should  not  be 
adjusted,  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
As  to  making  permanent  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  at  this  session,  it 
appeared  to  be  entirely  useless ;  for  they  would 
liave  ample  time  at  the  next  session,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  twelve  months  after  giving 
the  notice,  to  act  on  the  subject,  and  with  much 
fuller  knowledge  than  they  could  now  possibly 
Lave.  They  would,  by  that  time,  know  what 
effect  would  be  produced  by  the  notice,  whether 
there  would  be  an  adjustment  of  the  question 
or  not.  Surely,  this  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance.  Under  these  impressions,  he  should 
vote  against  the  instructions.  And  he  hoped 
that  the  committee  would  take  ample  time  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Atohibon  said  he  should  vote  for  all  the 
instructions;  as  for  prescribing  the  northern 
boundary,  however,  that  was  a  mater  for  after 
consideration.  They  might  make  temporarily 
either  64**  40'  or  49®  the  limit  for  the  extension 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  for- 
feiting any  right  of  our  own  in  the  one  case, 
or  intruding  upon  any  rights  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  other.  He  was  willing  to  adopt  a  terri- 
torial government  upon  any  line.  There  was, 
he  would  admit,  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
K  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
government  were  passed,  it  could  not  take 


effect  until  the  treaty  was  annulled  and  abro- 
gated ;  but  there  could  be  no  harm  in  extend- 
ing the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa  over  Ore- 
gon. They  had  municipal  laws  already  in 
existence.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
might  examine  the  municipal  code  of  Iowa  and 
adapt  them  to  the  condition  of  Oregon;  but 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  having  a 
form  of  government  established  immediately 
upon  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty ;  and  if  they 
were  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  could  be  done 
at  the  next  session  by  what  had  been  done  at 
this,  they  would  hardly  be  enabled  to  provide 
the  proper  enactment  if  postponed  until  the 
next  session.  They  had  been,  during  the  whole 
of  the  past  winter,  debating  the  question  of 
notice,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
in  a  three  months*  session  a  code  of  laws  could 
be  prepared  more  conveniently  than  at  present. 


TnESDAT,  June  2. 
2%e  Way  8  and  Means, 

Mr.  CsmsNDicir  rose,  and  asked  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  resolutions  of  inquiry,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Senate  this  morning,  on 
motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  He 
desired  the  reconsideration  of  these  resolutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  amendment  to 
the  second  resolution,  by  inserting  these  words, 
*^  or  what  other  measures  he  would  recommend 
as  most  expedient  for,"  &c. 

The  resolution,  it  would  be  observed,  con- 
fined the  attention  of  the  President  exclusively 
to  the  modification  of  the  tariff;  but  there 
were  other  sources  of  revenue  besides  the  tariff 
which  the  President  might  deem  it  proper  to 
advert  to  as  being  a  proper  means  of  supplying 
any  deficiency. 

Mr.  Lewis  said,  as  the  object  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  appeared  to  be  merely  to  widen 
the  scope  of  inquiry,  he  could  have  no  sort  of 
objection. 

The  question  on  reconsideration  was  then 
put  and  carried. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  tlien  read. 

Mr.  Spxioht  said  it  would  be  perceived  by 
the  Senate  that  the  resolution  proposed  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
would  be  recommended  as  a  suitable  means  of 
raising  revenue,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing direct  taxation  and  the  issuing  of  treasury 
notes. 

Mr.  Webstbb  said  he,  of  course,  could  have 
no  objection  to  the  passage  of  these  resolutions, 
though,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded,  he 
might  be  disposed  to  propose  certain  amend- 
ments; but  they  were  introduced  only  this 
morning,  and  at  once  adopted. 

It  would  answer  his  purpose,  however,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and,  if  it  were  practicable,  he  would 
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*  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in 
this  country,  or  at  least  in  some  parts  of  it, 
which  was  not  a  little  emharrassing — he  meant 
the  state  of  the  money  market  in  Sew  Orleans, 
and  the  corresponding  condition  of  it  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  would  soon  become  evident 
to  Congress  and  the  whole  country,  that  if 
Few  Orleans  should  become  and  continue  to  be 
a  point  of  large  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war,  and  there  should  be  no  other  means 
except  such  as  at  present  exist  for  the  transfer- 
ring of  funds  from  the  North  to  New  Orleans, 
very  great  embarrassment,  would  be  felt,  not 
only  at  New  Orleans,  but  at  the  North.  In- 
deed, this  was  the  state  of  things  now  existing. 
He  had  understood  that  very  laige  remittances 
or  transfers  had  already  been  made  on  Govern- 
ment account  in  specie  by  internal  conveyance. 
While  this  state  of  things  existed,  while  the 
country  continued  to  be  endangered,  and  the 
States  of  the  North  were  called  on  to  furnish 
supplies,  the  evils  and  inconveniences  attending 
it  would  be  severely  felt.  He  was  desirous, 
therefore,  while  the  questions  embraced  in  these 
resolutions  were  put  to  the  Executive,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  should  be  especially  directed 
to  the  consideration  of  how  these  funds  were 
to  be  transferred  without  great  inconvenience 
to  the  community.  Whether  this  could  best 
be  done  by  treasury  drafts,  performing  some- 
what the  same  operation  as  treasury  notes,  or 
by  some  other  mode,  he  would  not  undertake 
to  say,  but  it  was  a  matter  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion^  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  whether  some  provision,  if 
there  be  none  existing,  might  not  be  made  by 
law  to  meet  the  case. 

He  offered  these  suggestions  that  they  might 
attract  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  also  of  the  proper 
department  of  the  Executive  Government. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  might  be  prepared 
to  say  what  facilities  they  relied  upon,  and 
how  they  expected  the  transfers  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  was  not  informed. 

Mr.  CiLLnouN  said  that  the  evils  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  alluded 
were  certainly  very  great,  but  his  apprehension 
was  that  they  would  prove  to  be  remediless. 
As  long  as  the  exchanges  were  in  favor  of 
New  York,  there  would  be  no  difiRculty ;  but 
whenever  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
were  so  large  at  New  Orleans  as  to  turn  the 
exchanges,  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would 
pass,  ft  was  one  of  those  difficulties  incident 
to  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  principle 
points  were  so  remote  from  each  other ;  and 
ne  was  inclined  to  believe  that  neither  a  Bank 
of  tlie  United  States,  nor  any  other  contrivance, 
would  entirely  overcome  the  difficulty.  The 
object  of  the  resolution  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  expenses  neces- 


sary for  carrying  on  the  war  might  not  be 
raised  out  of  the  modification  of  the  tariff  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  of  the 
opinion  that  they  could  be  thus  raised,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  other  means  conadered 
necessary ;  but  if  not,  it  would  then  be  tame 
enough  to  call  upon  him  to  know  what  other 
measures  it  would  become  necessary  to  resort 
to. 

Mr.  Websteb  said  ho  was  unwilling  to  Hiink 
that  the  Government  might  not  by  law,  or  by 
proper  administration  of  the  law,  make  the 
necessary  transfers  without  the  establishment 
of  a  bank,  at  least  that  they  might  not  nuike 
such  arrangements  as  would  greatly  facilitate 
their  operations.  He  felt  quite  certain  that  it 
would  be  competent  for  them,  if  authorized, 
and  if  the  authority  were  exercised  with  care, 
to  make  treasury  drafts  which  would  very 
much  alleviate  the  evil,  for  it  was  quite  one 
thing  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  another  to  re- 
move specie  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
He  was  very  much  afraid  there  would  be  no 
avoidance  of  the  evil,  but  all  the  operations  of 
business  would  continue  to  be  greatly  checked, 
unless  some  provision  of  this  sort  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  very  obvious  that 
if  the  exchanges  were  favorable  to  the  North, 
treasury  drafts  would  answer  tlie  purpose ;  bnt 
if  otherwise,  nothing  would  effectually  remedy 
the  inconvenience.  It  would  depend  rery 
much  upon  the  amount  of  expenditures  made. 
He  believed  that  even  in  ordinary  times,  with- 
in the  last  few  years  at  all  events,  exchanges 
had  been  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
in  favor  of  New  York.  While  this  was  the 
case,  treasury  drafts  would  readily  be  taken. 

Mr.  Webster  said  it  was  well  known  that 
exchanges  continually  fluctuated  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  For  a  part  of  the  year 
they  were  in  favor  of  New  York,  and  for  an- 
other part  they  were  in  favor  of  New  Orleans. 
There  was  some  objection  to  treasury  drafts, 
and,  as  he  had  said,  it  was  not  for  him  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy,  but  it  was  a  subject  well  de- 
serving of  attention. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  that  undoubtedly  the 
suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  Government ;  but 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  exchanges 
were  generally  in  favor  of  New  York.  Accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  accounts,  they  were  ^y^ 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  New  Orleans.  It  was 
money  that  the  Government  wanted  there,  and 
not  paper.  The  amendment  which  he  had 
offered  was  intended  to  procure  the  opinion  of 
the  Executive  as  to  the  mode  of  raising  rev- 
enue. Under  the  resolution  originaDy  proposed, 
it  was  implied  that  revenue  was  to  be  derived 
exclusively  from  the  tariff;  but  it  might  be  that 
the  President  did  not  consider  that  the  most 
desirable  and  expedient  mode ;  he  might  not 
consider  it  an  adequate  means  of  raising  reve* 
nue.  He  did  not  want  the  opinion  of  the  Exec- 
utive on  any  particular  point ;  he  wanted  an 
answer  that  would  subserve  all  practical  pur- 
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poses  which  they  had  in  view.  First,  if  there 
was  likely  to  he  a  deficit  of  revenae;  and, 
secondly,  what  measures  he  wonld  recommend 
to  Qs  to  supply  that  deficit.  If,  in  his  opinion, 
a  modification  of  the  tariff  wonld  he  the  most 
efi&cient  and  the  hest  remedy,  he  wonld,  of 
course  recommend  such  modification;  hut  he 
might  he  disposed  to  recommend  other  meas- 
nres.  He  thought,  therefore,  there  was  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  propriety  in  adding  the 
inaniry  suggested  hy  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
with  great  deference,  however,  to  the  opinion 
of  other  Senators,  that  the  wisest  thing  Con- 
gress conld  do  would  he  to  authorize  a  certain 
amount  of  treasury  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  transfers.  This  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  quiet  the  existing  alarm.  He  did  not 
intend  such  an  issue  as  would  lead  the  coun- 
try to  rely  on  these  notes  as  a  medium  of  cir- 
cnlation,  hut  only  so  much  of  an  issue  as 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  exchanges.  That 
would  he  his  recommendation,  if  he  were  in 
an  attitude  to  recommend  measures  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KiLEs  said  he  was  in  favor  of  a  system 
which  would  entirely  separate  the  finances  of 
the  Grovemment  from  the  hanks  and  from  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  This  was 
the  only  remedy  he  knew  of;  and  if  this  were 
efifected,  the  embarrassment  would  he  but 
trifling.  From  their  connection,  nothing  could 
be  expected  but  annoyance  and  difficulty.  The 
sub-treasury  still  slept ;  he  did  not  know  but 
it  was  the  sleep  of  death. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  be  prepared  to  report  that  bill  in  a  few 
dayft 

Mr.  Simmons  said  he  thought  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  misapprehended  the  language 
of  the  resolution,  or  else 

Mr.  Speight.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  ? 
To  stop  discussion,  as  far  as  any  thing  I  said  is 
concerned,  I  withdraw  all  objection  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Simmons  proceeded  to  observe  that  the 
Senator  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  word  modi- 
fication was  synonymous  with  reduction.  This 
was  an  error.  The  President  might  suggest 
any  modification,  either  by  raising  or  reducing 
the  tariff.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  transfers  of  money,  he  appoved  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, not  by  treasury  notes,  but  by  treasury 
drafts.  There  wonld  then  be  no  need  of  a 
transfer  of  coin. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  adopted. 

The  question  recurred  upon  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  was  gratified  that  these 
resolutions  had  been  offered,  and  tliis  discussion 
consequently  elicited,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  any  difficulty  existing  in  regard  to  exchanges 
as  in  reference  to  the  general  policy  which  it 


became  necessary  to  pursue,  under  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country,  since  their  scheme  of 
policy  was  marked  out  by  this  Administration. 
They  were  informed  by  the  President,  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  that  it  was  desirable  to 
enter  upon  a  general  scheme  of  policy ;  that* it 
was  desirable  to  pass  what  was  called  the  sub- 
treasury  bill;  that  it  was  desirable  also  to 
modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  was  called 
the  tariff  law;  and  he  beheved  it  was  con- 
sidered a  part  and  portion  of  that  system  of 
policy  that  the  warehousing  system  should  be 
adopted.  This  scheme  of  policy  was  devised 
in  a  time  of  peace  and  of  Ordinary  expendi- 
tures ;  yet  he  supposed  those  measures,  in  the 
minds  of  most  gentlemen,  were  viewed  as  one 
scheme,  one  general  plan  of  policy.  But  cir- 
cumstances had  effected  a  material  change  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
himself,  had  felt  some  embarrassment,  and 
would  be  somewhat  at  loss  as  to  what  they 
were  to  do,  unless  infonned  of  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Government  to 
raise  revenue.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
seemed  to  be  surprised  that  the  sub-treasury 
had  not  been  brought  forward  for  considera- 
tion. Perhaps  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  that  honorable  Senator,  if  the 
Government  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
other  means  than  the  tariff  for  raising  revenae, 
what  those  means  should  be ;  and  if  treasury 
notes,  whether  the  issue  of  such  notes  would 
harmonize  with  the  existence  of  the  sub- treas- 
ury. They  ought  to  know  whether  it  was  con- 
templated to  reduce  or  to  increase  the  tariff; 
this  was  a  very  important  matter ;  and  he  did 
not  feel  exactly  prepared  to  act  upon  questions 
of  this  description  until  he  saw  some  general 
system  of  policy  pointed  out  which  would  be 
uniform  in  its  character.  He  did  not  feel  ex- 
actly prepared  to  take  up  one  of  these  measures 
and  act  upon  it,  until  he  saw  what  was  to  fol- 
low it.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  the  Executive  to  express  to  Con- 
gress the  views  he  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  requisite  for 
the  purposes  of  Government ;  and  it  was  also 
a  duty  devolving  upon  him  to  suggest  the  mode 
by  which  that  revenue  was  to  be  raised.  Until 
they  were  enlightened  as  to  the  course  which 
was  to  be  pursued,  they  would  be  constantly 
embarrassed. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  could  perceive  no  objec- 
tion existing  to  the  passage  of  the  resolutions 
as  amended,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  the  vote 
would  be  now  taken,  that  the  Senate  might 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  CnnTENDEN  said,  upon  further  reflection, 
he  thought  his  purpose  would  be  better  accom- 
plished by  another  amendment  which  he  would 
prepare.  And,  with  this  view,  he  moved  that 
the  further  consideration  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  following  is  the  resolation  which  Mr. 
Crittbndbn  proposes  to  offer  to-morrow,  when 
the  subject  comes  up : 

Heaolved,  That  he  be  also  requested  to  commu- 
ni^ate  to  the  Senate,  whether  in  the  event  of  the 
deficiencies  contemplated  by  the  preceding  resolu- 
tion, he  would  recommend  a  resort  to  loans,  treas- 
ury notes,  direct  taxes,  or  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  to  supply  that  deficiency,  or  what  other 
measures,  if  any,  he  would  recommend  for  the 
purpose. 


HOUBE  09  REPRESENTATIVSS. 

TuESDAT,  June  2. 
The  Mexican  War. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haralson,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis  said  he  was  astonished 
that  the  House  had  decided  to  act  so  hastily 
upon  the  measure  under  consideration.  It  was 
one  of  much  importance,  and  not  a  little  difiS- 
culty ;  and  yet  less  than  two  hours  were  allowed 
to  consider,  to  amend,  and  to  debate  it.    Such 

Precipitancy  in  the  interesting  legislation  of  the 
Fnited  States  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  novel  in 
the  present  House,  and  was  altogether  unsafe 
and  reprehensible. 

I  am  opposed  (said  Mr.  Davib)  to  this  meas- 
ure, and  1  will  state  very  briefly  a  few  reasons. 
Congress  has  by  law  authorized  the  President 
to  employ  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
fifty  thousand  of  the  militia  of  the  States.  The 
constitution  declares  expressly  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  ofiScers  of  such  militia  is  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively.  The  law  to 
which  this  is  intended  to  be  a  supplement,  pro- 
vides that  this  body  of  militia  may  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  by  battal- 
ions, by  regiments,  &c.  The  second  section  of 
this  bill  provides :  "  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized 
to  call  into  the  service  such  of  the  general  ofiS- 
cers  of  the  militia  as  the  service,  in  his  opinion, 
may  require,  and  to  organize  into  brigades  and 
divisions  the  forces  authorized  by  said  act,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion."  Each  regiment  au- 
thorizes the  State  authorities  to  appoint  a 
colonel  to  its  command ;  and  where  more  than 
two  regiments  are  mustered  into  the  service 
together,  such  authority  would  be  entitled  to 
appoint  a  brigader-general.  This  and  the 
original  bill  is  artfully  devised  to  supersede 
wholly  the  appointment  of  brigadier-generals 
by  State  authority.  Three  regiments  of  volun- 
teers are  required  of  each  one  of  several  States, 
and  among  others,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
As  this  force  is  all  designed  to  act  in  the  same 
war  and  against  a  single  enemy,  all  the  force 
required  from  a  State  ought  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
and  under  such  an  arrangement   Kentucky 


would  be  entitled  to  select  and  appoint  a  briga- 
dier-general to  command  her  militia.  But  I 
understand  the  purposes  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  to  prevent  this,  by  requiring  the 
troops  from  my  State  to  rendezvous  at  dififerent 
points,  so  that  a  brigade  command  shall  not  be 
ooUeotod  at  one  point.  In  this  sort  of  detafl 
they  are  to  be  thrown  with  the  volunteers  from 
other  States ;  and  then  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  powers  vested  in 
him  by  this  bill,  declines  to  call  into  the  eer^ 
vice  any  general  officer  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  throws  a  regiment  from  that  State 
with  one  or  more  regiments  fh>m  other  Stateaiy 
and  organizes  them  into  brigades  or  diYifflons 
according  to  his  discretion,  and  then  app<niita 
a  major-general,  or  a  brigadier-general,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  first  section,  to  command 
them.  This  would  be  juggling  the  States  oat 
of  their  right  to  officer  their  own  militia,  fbr 
the  grades  of  brigadier  and  mi^or-^neral. 

But  the  fifth  section  pushes  this  infringement 
upon  this  power  and  right  of  the  States  stiO 
furtiier.    It  provides : 

**  That  when  volunteers  of  militia  are  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  in  sach  numbers 
that  the  officers  of  the  quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  medical  departments,  authorized  by  lav,  be  not 
sufficient  to  provide  for  supplying,  quartering,  trans- 
porting, and  furnishing  them  with  the  requisita 
medical  attendance,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint,  with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  mauy  additional  officers  of  said  deput- 
ments  as  the  service  may  require,  not  exceeding 
one  quartermaster  and  one  commissary  for  each 
brigade,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  one  asastant 
quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain,  one  assist- 
ant commissary  with  the  rank  of  captain,  one.snr- 
geon  and  assistant  surgeon,  for  each  regiment. 

Here  are  six  classes  of  officers,  each  class  nec- 
essarily to  be  numerons,  some  of  them  of  a 
brigade  and  some  of  a  regimental  character, 
not  only  pertaining  but  indispensably  neoessazy 
to  the  oganizatdon  of  this  militia  force  which 
Congress  has  authorized,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  required  from  the  several  States.  The 
constitution  expressly  provides  that  the  a|>- 
pointment  of  these  officers,  of  all  milUia  offi- 
cers, is  reserved  to  the  States ;  and  this  bill 
coolly  proposes  to  take  this  power  from  the 
States,  and  vest  it  in  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  I  know  how  vain  a  task  it  is  to  appeal 
to  the  constitution  to  stay  this  Democrafcio 
party  in  any  of  its  purposes.  When  the  con- 
stitution favors  the  ends,  they  clamorously  in- 
voke it ;  when  it  stands  in  their  way,  they  con- 
temn and  trample  it  nnder  foot.  But  this 
power  to  officer  their  own  militia,  when  a 
President  of  the  United  States  calls  them  into 
service,  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  It 
secures  to  each  State  a  control  over  its  own 
troops,  and  protects  them  against  what  would 
be  the  all-conquering  military  power  of  tiie 
President,  when  large  bodies  of  the  militia  are 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  oil  its  officers  holding  their  oommiaBMoe 
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and  existing  but  bj  his  safferanoe.  Tet  a 
moiety  of  this  great  secnrity,  Democrats^  State- 
rights  men,  strict  constmctionists  of  the  oon- 
stitation,  go  now  for  adding  to  the  overgrown 
powers  of  onr  President  king ;  the  other  half, 
no  doubt,  they  will  be  ready  to  surrender 
when,  in  the  exercise  of  the  recently  clutched 
war-making  power,  he  brings  on  a  conflict  with 
England  for  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  also  to  the  first 
section  of  this  bill,  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent '^  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  anS 
consent  of  the  Senate,  two  nugor-generals,  and 
four  brigadier-generals,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent military  establishment."  The  object  of  the 
appointment  of  four  brigadier-generals,  by  the 
President,  is  obvious  enough — it  is  to  increase 
his  patronage,  and  to  cheat  the  State  authorities 
out  of  their  appointment.  Beyond  the  ever- 
present  motive  of  an  increase  of  patronage  and 
spoils,  the  party  reasons  for  the  two  miyor- 
generahi  are  more  obscure.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  such  an  increase  of 
the  high  officers  of  the  anuy,  and  particularly 
of  a  permanent  increase,  as  this  is  in  its  terms. 
We  know  that  a  proposition  to  limit  it  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  war  in  Mexico  failed, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary  even 
during  the  continuance  of  this  war.  We  all 
know  the  condition  of  Mexico.  After  the  re- 
cent signal  defeats  of  her  army,  when  the  odds 
were  so  much  in  its  favor,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  she  will  not  again  tEike  the  field  with  a 
large  body  of  men^  and  come  to  pitched  battles. 
Our  army  has  taken  post  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  doubtless  before  this 
has  taken  possession  of  Matamoras,  and  driven 
the  Mexicans  into  the  interior.  They  are  di- 
yided  into  antagonist  factions,  headed  by  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  have  no  permanency  or  re- 
pose. They  have  no  revenue  resources;  no 
system  of  government ;  no  security  of  person 
or  property ;  no  great  industrial  interest ;  and 
are  in  a  state  of  social  disorganization.  It 
would  excite  surprise  in  no  person  to  learn  to- 
morrow of  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  Paredes;  and  with  that  event  this  war 
would  terminate.  Before  it,  there  might  be 
some  skirmishing  and  partisan  operations,  but 
even  now  the  war  has  been  substantially 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  victories  of  General 
Taylor.  The  idea  of  constituting  two  major- 
generals  and  four  brigadier-generals  for  this 
war  is  ridiculous.  This  is  the  probability  of  ex- 
isting things;  if  it  be  difi^erent,  it  is  against 
reason  and  events,  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 
There  is  not  the  least  apparent  necessity  to  us 
for  this  measure ;  and  as  Congress  will  be  in 
session  some  six  or  eight  weeks  yet,  and  long 
before  its  adjournment  will  know  certainly  the 
course  which  the  Mexican  war  will  take,  why 
act  upon  a  conjecture  of  it,  when  delay  can 
produce  no  possible  mischief?  We  may  learn,^ 
in  the  mean  time,  as  I  do  not  doubt  we  will, 
that  there  is  not  even  a  seeming  necessity  for 
these  six  additional  generals,  their  aids,  &c ; 


certainly,  if  we  authorize  them,  we  will  soon 
know  that  it  is  easier  to  make  than  to  unmake 
generals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war 
we  had  sixty-five  thousand  troops,  and  but 
twenty-five  generals,  and  our  armies  were  then 
employed  on  many  and  distant  frontiers,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  New  Orleans.  Now,  when  tiie 
present  establishment  is  filled  up,  there  will  be, 
exclusive  of  the  militia,  which  the  States  have 
the  right  to  officer,  but  about  fifteen  thousand 
men.  We  have  twelve  generals  and  a  great  re- 
dundance of  officers  of  a  lower  grade.  Our  re- 
duced peace  establishment  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  having  it  fuU  officered,  and 
about  a  half  supply  of  privates ;  so  that  when 
it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  army,  this 
might  be  done  by  filling  up  the  rank  and  file 
without  any  addition  of  officers.  The  principle 
is  wise  and  right.  An  enlargement  of  the  army 
has  been  made  upon  it,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary now  is,  to  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  work 
well. 

Mr.  Ebnlbt.  His  only  object  was  to  say  he 
was  opposed  to  increasing  the  officers  of  our 
army.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  it,  except  for 
the  time  of  the  war.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  it,  because  we  have  already  officers  in  the 
army,  if  not  of  so  high  a  grade,  at  least  of  as 
much  gallantry  and  as  much  skill,  and  who  were 
abundantly  competent  to  perform  the  duties 
which  would  be  performed  by  the  officers 
sought  to  be  appointed.  Therefore,  in  this  little 
war— which  he  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Davis)  in  saying  he  believed 
almost  at  an  end  now ;  but  if  it  was  not,  he 
could  see  no  necessity  for  this  increase  of  offi- 
cers— in  this  little  war  he  was  utterly  opposed 
to  this  creation  of  new  offices  which  were 
entirely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Habalson.  It  was  a  little  strange  that 
those  gentlemen,  who,  when  the  bill  recognizing 
the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  pro- 
viding the  means  for  its  prosecution,  was  before 
this  House,  declared  that  there  was  no  war, 
should  be  complaining  before  the  country  that 
sufficient  forces  were  not  sent  to  the  aid  of 
General  Taylor  while  in  Texas ;  when  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  them.  Who  could  best  know  the 
wants  of  the  service — the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the 
general  in  command,  who  could  look  over  the 
whole  field  of  operations,  who  was,  perhaps, 
informed  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who 
knew  his  own  strength,  and  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  up  against  any  forces  opposed 
to  him  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  no  just  complaint 
either  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  general  in  command.  Instead  of 
this,  the  sequel  of  the  whole  affair  had  resulted 
in  the  highest  compliment  to  both.  Authority 
was  given,  (and  it  seemed  to  be  made  a  cause 
of  complaint  not  only  that  authority  was  given, 
but  that  the  troops  were  not  sent  before  he 
made  the  call  for  them.)    About  four  thousand 
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regular  troops  had  been  placed  under  his  com- 
mand, and  authority  given  him  to  increase  them 
still  further,  by  requisitions  from  the  south- 
western States,  if  deemed  necessary  by  him. 
What  ground,  then,  of  blame  was  there  against 
the  Administration  ? 

His  object  was  more  particularly  to  discuss 
the  bill  under  consideration,  and  fairly  and 
candidly  to  present  to  the  House  such  reasons 
as  had  iniluenced  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  in  reporting  it  to  the  House.  He  did 
80  with  great  deference  to  the  views  of  gentle- 
men, especially  after  the  action  of  the  House 
upon  some  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
that  committee.  Now,  we  did  not  know  what 
plan  might  be  adopted  by  the  Administration, 
for  it  was  theirs  to  execute,  while  it  is  ours  to 
give  them  the  power  and  the  means — we  can- 
not tell  whether  it  is  intended  on  their  part  to 
make  a  war  of  invasion  or  not,  for  they  have 
not  informed  us ;  but  if  we  intended  to  secure 
an  effectual  warfare,  such  as  should  sustain  the 
honor  of  our  army  and  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination,  he  trusted  such  arrangements 
would  be  made  as  were  necessary  to  secure 
these  great  objects.  Do  you  wish  the  war  to 
be  conducted  on  the  borders  of  the  enemy^s 
nation  ?  Do  you  wish  to  take  some  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  sixty-five  thousand 
men  to  the  verge  of  the  Mexican  country,  and 
leave  them  there  waiting  for  the  Mexicans  to 
march  forward  so  as  to  give  them  opportunity 
for  a  conflict  ?  If  this  be  your  plan,  you  have 
no  use  for  major-generals,  for  brigadier-generals, 
or  for  the  forces  you  have  authorized ;  but  if 
it  be  your  object  to  carry  on  this  war  in  a  man- 
ner to  redound  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  our 
arms,  and  hasten  it  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination,  and  secure  a  lasting  peace,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  we  have  a  force  sufScient 
to  bring  them  to  terms,  even  through  an  inva- 
sion of  Mexico  itself.  If  General  Paredes  keeps 
himself  within  the  walls  of  Mexico,  who  can 
tell  but  it  might  be  necessary — indeed,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  it  will  become  necessary  to  go 
into  the  interior  of  Mexico  from  Matamoras, 
at  some  point  on  the  coast  further  south,  even 
at  Vera  Oraz,  perhaps  at  Santa  F^,  and  other 
points?  In  that  event  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  men  of  military  skill  to  conduct  the 
different  detachments  of  your  army,  and  pre- 
pared to  discharge  all  the  duties,  and  meet  all 
the  contingencies  that  might  befall  them. 
Much,  therefore,  would  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  warfare  which  the  Government 
should  determine  to  carry  on.  Let  us  give 
them  the  proper  means,  and  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
He  trusted  that  it  might  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
termination. 

In  the  war  of  1813  and  1814,  (Mr.  H.  pro- 
ceeded to  say,)  65,000  troops  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government ;  and  with  this  force 
we  had,  according  to  the  Army  Register  of 
1813,  (which  he  had  before  him,)  six  major- 
generals  and  sixteen  brigadier-generals,  besides 


two  brevet  brigadier-generals.  And  now  it 
was  complained  that  we  were  increasiDg  our 
officers  too  largely,  when  two  additional  major- 
generals  were  only  asked,  making  three  in  all ; 
and  four  brigadier-generals,  making,  with  the 
present  establishment,  nx  brigadier-generals  in 
all  by  right,  though  it  was  true  we  had  a  fev 
others  by  brevet. 


IN  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  June  3. 
Retrocemon  of  Alexandria, 

Mr.  Pennybageer  presented  five  memorials 
of  citizens  of  Alexandria,  praying  the  passage 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  for  the  retro- 
cession of  the  county  of  Alexandria  to  the 
State  of  Virginia ;  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ARcnEB  presented  four  memorials  of  the 
same  character ;  which  received  a  similar  ref- 
erence. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wbdnebdat,  June  8. 
TTie  Mexican  War, 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Tib- 
BATTS,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the  Senate, 
supplementary  to  the  act  of  the  13th  Mar, 
1846,  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Mexico,  and  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  that  Government  was  not 
a  very  easy  instrument  to  play  upon.  Govern- 
ment  is  complicated  in  its  best  estate,  and  when 
an  exigency  arises  which  calls  for  the  action  of 
this  Ck>vernment  out  of  the  common  order  of 
events,  it  requires  that  each  and  every  part 
should  as  far  as  possible  circumscribe  its  own 
functions,  and  act  in  harmony  with  every  other 
part.  You  have,  for  wise  purposes,  delegated 
distinct  authority  to  distinct  copartments ;  and 
upon  the  efficiency  of  these  several  copart- 
ments and  the  haitnony  of  the  whole,  mo^ 
depend  the  efficiency  of  your  general  action. 
Now,  sir,  a  bill  has  been  sent  from  the  War 
Department,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Executive  authority.  It  has  gone  to  another 
copartment  of  this  Government,  and  they  like- 
wise having  cx)nsidered  it  well,  have  matured 
the  bill,  and  sent  it  down  to  na ;  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  spirit  of  the  whole  ooostiT 
is  aroused;  when  the  eyes  of  all  men  are 
awake  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country ;  when 
your  volunteers  are  moving  in  numbers  to  the 
defence  of  our  honor  and  our  soil,  yon  are 
actually  coldly  deliberating,  and  making  objec- 
tion after  objection  to  the  only  mode  by  which 
efficiency  can  be  added  to  the  forces  yon  have 
authorized  to  be  raised.  This  bill  proposed 
not  an  augmentation  of  the  forces— you  have 
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already  done  that ;  it  is  not  an  expenditure  of 
money,  for  with  a  liberal,  if  not  a  profase  hand, 
you  have  opened  the  treasury ;  but  it  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  those  officers  who 
should  organize  the  materiel  and  personnel 
which  you  have  already,  and  to  render  that 
mighty  struggle  which  may  ensue,  and  the 
mighty  means  at  hand,  efficient  and  triumphant. 
And  it  does  surprise  me,  I  confess  it,  that  gen- 
tlemen who  profess  to  be  the  advocates  of  the 
Administration,  (and  I  have  made  no  such  pre- 
tence and  no  such  proffersy^  should  stand  on  this 
floor  and  oppose  almost  the  only  proposition 
which  has  come  from  the  Executive  as  a  con- 
summation of  every  proposition  you  have 
adopted. 

What  does  the  bill  now  before  you  propose  ? 
To  give  to  the  army,  to  add  to  the  forces 
alrec^y  existing,  two  major  and  four  brigadier- 
generals.  For  wlfat  purpose?  For  the  pur- 
Eose  of  rendering  that  available  which  you 
ave  already  voted.  You  have  voted  fifty  thou- 
sand volunteers ;  you  have  doubled  your  army, 
from  seven  to  fifteen  thousand  men;  you  have 
called  into  requisition  the  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  now,  when  a  bill  is  framed  by 
another  part  of  this  Government,  and  adopted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  you  are 
about  (or  there  are  indications  of  it)  to  deny  to 
him  the  salutary  means  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  H.  proceeded  to  notice  the  objections 
made  to  this  bill.  The  first  was,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  such  addition.  That  was 
a  question  to  be  ascertained  by  numbers,  by 
mathematical  principles,  by  the  application  of 
known  principles.  We  had  now  fourteen  regi- 
ments of  troops,  amounting,  when  filled  up, 
to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  but  which,  by  the  by, 
would  make  fifteen  or  sixteen  regiments,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  on  which  regiments  were 
filled.  Two  regiments  constitute  a  brigade; 
we,  therefore,  want  seven  brigadier-generals; 
we  want  five  more — the  bill  proposes  four. 
And  for  sixteen  regiments  we  want  four  major- 
generals — ^we  have  now  one ;  the  bill  proposes 
to  add  two,  leaving  still  a  deficit  of  one.  Now, 
the  question  is,  shall  we  pause  to  give  the 
requisite  officers  for  the  essential  forces  ?  Why 
pause? 

But,  say  some  gentlemen,  bad  appointments 
may  be  made.  It  did  not  become  men  in- 
trusted by  the  people  with  a  co-ordinate  func- 
tion, to  be  jealous  and  suspicious  of  those 
elevated  to  distinct  functions,  the  operation  of 
which  is  essential  to  our  Government ;  and  it 
little  became  those  who  profess  to  be  the  party 
supporting  the  Administration-K)n  amere  suppo- 
sition ;  nay,  if  they  had  the  certainty  that  there 
would  be  injudicious  appointments,  to  with- 
hold the  requisite  means  of  efficiency ;  because 
gentlemen  had  better  let  errors  occur  and  evil? 
ensue,  than  that  the  copartments  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  be  invested  in  time  of  difficulty  with 
adequate  means  and  responsibility.  There  is  a 
vigor  in  this  construction  that  would  remedy 
its  evils ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  whole 


force  and  sanitary  power  of  this  construction 
can  be  put  forth  for  these  great  ends,  is  to  let 
the  evils  necessarily  involved  in  the  operation 
of  this  construction  as  rapidly  as  possible  de- 
velop themselves ;  and  the  quicker  you  give  the 
power  to  develop  themselves— even  for  evil — 
the  quicker  you  have  the  power  to  apply  the 
remedy,  before  the  evils  overwhelm  you.  If 
the  President  has,  or  will  hereafter,  make  in- 
judicious appointments,  upon  him  rests  the 
responsibility;  but  upon  this  House  and  the 
other  rests  Ihe  responsibility  of  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  officers 
to  lead  our  army  and  render  it  effective. 

The  objection  was  urged,  on  another  side, 
that  it  would  be  an  increase  of  expenditures. 
$10,000,000  have  just  been  appropriated,  and 
now  talk  about  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  doUars,  to  render  effective 
and  available  all  that  you  have  already  done. 
But  this  was  an  ad  eaptandfUm  argument. 
This  saving  for  the  treasury  the  mininiums  and 
expending  the  maximums  was  too  much  prac- 
tised upon,  and  was  very  often  the  result  of 
these  ideas  of  economy.  But  Mr.  H.  said  that 
brevet  brigadier-generals  revive  the  pay  of 
brigadier-generals  by  right,  and  hence  their 
promotion  would  in  fact  involve  no  additional 
expense. 

Again :  it  was  said  that  we  were  putting  forth 
more  force  than  the  exigency  demands.  It 
becomes  a  wise  people  (said  Mr.  H.)  not  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  vision  by  the  events  that  im- 
mediately surround  them,  but  to  consider  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  the  State  with 
which  we  are  now  in  conflict  engaged,  and  to 
carry  their  ken  onward,  and  consider  the  rela^ 
tion  in  which  that  Government  stands  to  the 
other  powers  of  the  earth,  and  our  relations 
with  these  powers,  and  so  to  arrange  our  system 
of  operations,  that  let  any  possible  exigency 
arise,  we  shall,  by  the  vastness  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  our  preparations,  have  em- 
braced the  whole.  It  was  said  that  we  were 
at  war  with  a  weak  power ;  but  the  power  of 
a  nation  depends  not  on  the  amount  of  mere 
physical  force  they  can  bring  into  the  field ;  for 
the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  We 
had  carried  the  day  in  one  or  two  engagements 
by  a  successful  coup  de  main ;  we  had  now  to 
prosecute  a  strategic  war ;  we  had  to  pass  over 
deserts,  and  through  ravines ;  they  will  overtop 
you  on  their  mountain  heights ;  they  will  meet 
you  in  the  valleys,  and  would  resort  to  all  the 
strategy  of  a  guerilla  war.  Mr.  H.  further 
referred  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  the 
comprehensiveness  of  views,  and  the  sagacity 
of  their  statesmen,  the  fineness  of  the  personnel 
of  their  army,  requiring  only  to  be  officered  by 
skilful  commanders  to  make  one  of  the  most 
effective  forces  in  the  world— all  going  to  show 
that  Mexico  herself  was  no  enemy  to  be  despised 
and  underrated. 

Mr.  Smith  alluded  to,  and  expressed  his  dis- 
sent from,  the  proposition  to  confine  these 
appointments  to  the  line  of  the  army.    Under 
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this,  these  six  brigadier-generals  would  be  con- 
fined for  selection  to  fourteen  colonels.  By 
tnming  to  the  Army  Register  we  find  that  the 
youngest  of  those  who  entered  the  service  as 
captains  in  1813  would  not  be  mnch,  if  any, 
under  the  age  of  sixty.  Now  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  a  man  of  sixty  would  be  the 
kind  of  a  man  to  be  selected  commander  in 
this  Mexican  expedition.  Some  of  them  en- 
tered as  colonels  as  early  as  1798.  He  had  no 
idea  of  making  such  a  restriction  as  that ;  he 
ha  nod  idea  but  we  had  got  as  good  generals  out 
of  the  army  as  in  the  army.  We  had  a  Colonel 
Tod,  who  had  done  illustrious  service.  Also  a 
General  Call,  of  Florida,  concerning  whom  he 
had  heard  an  anecdote,  that  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  on  the  26th  of  December,  when 
General  Jackson  met  the  enemy  and  gave  them 
as  good  a  fight  as  the  fight  of  the  Palo  Alto, 
this  Call  was  there — he  thought  as  an  adjutant. 
In  the  night,  the  section  of  the  army  to  which 
he  belonged  was  fired  upon  from  some  quarter 
where  it  was  not  expected  the  British  were. 
They  were  afraid  that  there  was  some  mistake, 
and  that  their  friends  were  firing  upon  them, 
or  that  they  miglit  he  firing  upon  their  friends. 
This  Call  (he  was  told)  admonished  his  friends 
to  be  quiet  for  a  time ;  that  he  would  recon- 
noitre, and  see  who  they  were ;  and  he  passed 
out  before  his  own  men,  and  advanced  upon 
the  enemy  so  as  to  see  their  uniform  by  the 
flash  of  their  guns.  A  man  of  that  kind  was 
as  good  as  any  West  Point  man  in  the  gallant 
army  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  a  man  of  that  kind 
would  be  excluded  by  an  amendment  of  this 
kind.  We  had  others  known  as  much  to  fame. 
There  was  Colonel  Butler,  (from  whom  Mr.  S. 
heard  the  anecdote  he  had  just  related,)  who 
wrould  not  do  discredit  to  the  service ;  and  if 
there  was  any  man  calculated  to  call  the  gener- 
ous spirits  from  the  West,  and  to  lead  them  on 
to  Mexico,  he  was  the  man.  He  had  done 
some  acts  of  bravery  which  were  not  inferior 
to  those  of  any  other  man.  Mr.  S.  could  not 
go  for  the  first  section  in  its  present  shape. 

But  there  was  another  objection  to  the  bill — 
to  its  fifth  section,  and  that  was  that  which  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
G.  Davis)  yesterday.  He  (Mr.  S.)  understood 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  the  officering  their  own  men  was  given  to 
the  respective  States.  He  understood  no  dis- 
tinction between  volunteers  and  militia  in  this 
respect.  But,  by  this  section,  quartermasters, 
commissaries,  and  surgeons,  were  to  be  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
[r.  S.  alluded  to  the  obvious  reasons  for  the 
provision  of  the  constitution — ^the  securing  to 
the  militia  officers  with  whom  they  were 
acquainted  and  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
who  (in  the  language  of  Scripture)  would  "  feel 
for  their  infirmities ;  ^'  and  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tant offices  rendered  by  quartermasters  and 
surgeons  to  their  men ;  the  reasons  for  the  law 
existing  in  these  cases  with  equal  or  greater 
strength  than  in  others.    But  it  being  expressly 


reserved  to  the  States  by  the  constitution,  it 
became  a  question  of  State  rights ;  hence,  he 
hoped  his  friend  from  South  Carolina  on  his 
left,  (Mr.  Burt,)  and  all  other  gentlemen  from 
that  State  at  leasts  would  go  with  him  in  this 
view. 

Mr.  S.  remarked  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
detain  the  committee  long,  and  it  was  the  fir^t 
time,  he  believed,  in  which  he  had  spoken  this 
session.  He  had  thought  it  probable,  in  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  now  was,  he  should  vote 
against  it ;  and  he  wjshed  briefly  to  explain  his 
vote,  lest  he  should  be  considered  opposed  to 
any  measures  necessary  to  prosecute  the  wv. 
When  we  had  men  and  generals  in  abundance, 
however,  he  did  not  think  it  became  neceasaiy, 
or  that  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  this  war  was  compelled  to  go  beyond 
the  necessary  means  of  protecting  it 

The  ends  and  objects — ^the  policy  of  this 
Government,  he  repeated,  was  to  prosecute  the 
existing  war  between  this  Government  and 
Mexico,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  act 
of  Mexico,  to  a  speedy  and  successful  oqucIq- 
sion.  And  he  maintained  farther  that  it  was 
not  the  object  or  policy  of  this  country  to  make 
a  conquest  of  Mexico,  nor  to  prosecute  this  war 
further  than  to  bring  the  Mexican  Republic  to 
honorable  terms — to  the  settlement  of  all  exist- 
ing difficulties  between  tiiis  country  and  Mexico, 
and  to  give  us  the  Rio  Gronde^to  which  we 
are  entitled — as  a  boundary. 


Thubsday,  Juno  4. 
ITie  Mexican  War. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  entitled,  ^^  An  act  supplemental  to  an  act 
entitled,  ^  An  act  providing  for  the  prosecatioa 
of  the  existing  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' " 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking 
out  "two  nugor-generals,"  and  inserting  "one 
m^or-general ;  "  and  resulted  as  follows— yeas 
106,  nays  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

On  concurring  in  the  second  division,  striking 
out  "/<M<r,"  and  inserting  "  two  brigadier-gen- 
erals," 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken, 
resulted  as  follows — yeas  108,  nays  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

And  having  been  read  a  third  time  by  its 
title. 

And  the  question  being,  ^<  Shall  this  bill 
pass?" 

Mr.  TooMBB  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill ;  which  were  ordered,  and 
being  taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Stephen 
Adams,  Barringer,  Benton,  Biggs,  James  BUd^ 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  BrockenbroDgfa,  Brod> 
head,  William  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cathcart,  John  G. 
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Ghapmao,  Augustas  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Cobb,  CoUio,  Constable,  Cullom, 
Gunuigham,  Dargan,  Darragh,  Jefferson  Davis,  De 
Hott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Douglas,  Dromgoole, 
Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Foster, 
Fries,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giles,  Gordon,  Graham, 
Grover,  Hamlin,  Haralson,  Harmanson,  Hoge,  Isaac 
K.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hnbard,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H. 
Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Kaui- 
man,  Kennedy,  Leake,  Leib,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Long, 
Lumpkin,  McCleao,  McClelland,  McCleruand,  Mc- 
Counell,  McCrate,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  James 
HcDowell,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barkley  Martin, 
Horrid,  Moulton,  Owen,  Parrish,  Payne,  Perrill, 
Perry,  Phelps,  Pollock,  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Ritter, 
Roberts,  Root,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  Leon- 
ard H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith, 
Stanton,  Starkweather,  St.  John,  Strong,  Thibo- 
deauz,  Thomasson,  James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Thurman,  Towns,  Tredway,  Wentworth,  Wick, 
Williams,  Wood,  Woodward,  Woodworth,  and 
Yost— 120. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbott,  Ashroun,  Bell,  Blanchard, 
Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  William  W.  Campbell, 
Chipnian,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  CuU 
Ter,  Garrett  Davis,  John  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Giddings, 
Grider,  Grinnell,  Hampton,  Harper,  Herrick,  Bil- 
liard, Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Washington 
Hunt,  Daniel  P.  King,  Lewis,  McGaughey,  McHenry, 
Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Moseley,  Pendleton,  Julius  Rock- 
-well,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Runk,  Schenck,  Seaman, 
Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Stephens,  Strohm,  Benjamin  Thompson, 
Tilden,  Toombs,  Trombo,  Vance,  Vinton,  and 
Toung. — 52. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mineral  Lands, 

The  Honse  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
McClelland  of  Michigan  in  the  chair,)  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  directing 
the  President  to  cause  the  mineral  lands  in  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  and  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  to  be  exposed  to 
sale ;  and  of  the  amendments  thereto  pending. 

Mr.  DoDOE  said  he  had  a  few  facts  which 
he  wished  to  submit  to  the  House  before 
the  vote  was  taken.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  min- 
eral lands  so  called.  It  was  a  measure  for  the 
passage  of  which  a  large  portion  of  those  whom 
he  represented  had  been  anxiously  lookmg  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  years.  He  would  appeal 
to  members,  and  ask  them  if,  in  disposing  of 
the  public  lands,  they  would  discriminate  be- 
tween the  States  and  Territories?  If  they 
adopted  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kew  York,  (Mr.  Rathbun,)  which  provided  a 
minimum  of  five  dollars,  they  would  do  so. 

The  mines  of  Missouri  had  been  worked  since 
1723,  having  been  opened  at  that  time,  as  was 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Hlinois,  (Mr. 
McClebnand,)  by  Renaut  for  the  Royal  India 
Company.  They  became  ours  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  in  1808,  from  which  time  up 


to  1829,  covering  a  space  of  twenty-six  years, 
this  same  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy 
of  leasing  them  was  observed.  During  seven- 
teen years  of  territorial  dependence  and  nine 
of  State  sovereignty,  and  against  the  solemn  and 
urgent  appeals  of  her  representatives,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  interests  of  her  people, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  continued 
to  withhold  the  Missouri  mines  from  sale  under 
the  ridiculous  and  absurd  idea  of  obtaining  an 
increased  price  for  the  lands  containing  those 
mines.  And  what  was  the  result,  when,  in 
1830  and  1836,  these  lands  were  offered  for  sale 
under  proclamation  of  President  Jackson? 
Mr.  D.  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  com- 
missionet  which  furnished  the  answer.  There 
were  692,726  89-100  acres  of  land  oifered  at 
the  land  offices  at  St.  Louis  and  Jackson,  oficred 
at  public  sale  or  outcry,  after  having  been  ad- 
vertised for  six  months,  as  well  in  the  Atlantic 
city  papers  as  in  those  of  the  western  country, 
and  less  than  8,000  acres  were  sold,  bringing  but 
a  little  upwards  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  and 
averaging  just  $1  38f  per  acre.  But  gentlemen 
might  think  that  perhaps  the  people  of  that 
State  had  combined  to  prevent  bidding  at  those 
sales.  Such  was  not  the  fact,  and  he  would 
prove  it.  If  combinations  are  ever  formed  to 
prevent  bidding  on  or  buying  the  public  lands, 
those  combinations,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
could  only  exist  during  the  public  sales.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  Missouri  mines,  he  had  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  getting  a  statement  from  the 
General  Land  Office,  which  shows  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  years  subsequent  to  the  public 
sales,  there  were  entered  at  private  entry  but 
13,271  92-100  acres  at  $1  25  per  acre.  This 
statement  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  value 
placed  upon  mineral  lands  is  entirely  incorrect ; 
that  tliey  are  by  no  means  as  valuable  as  agri- 
cultural lands.  Contrast  this  offer  to  sell  more 
than  a  half  million  acres  of  mineralt  lands, 
which  had  been  reserved  and  worked  by  our 
Government  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  for  about  a  century  before  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  Governments,  with  a  sale 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  Platte  district,  so 
called,  in  the  same  State.  In  this  latter  district 
there  had  never  been  a  pound  of  mineral  dis- 
covered; and  yet  from  a  statement  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  from  the  General  Land  Office, 
it  is  shown  that  within  one  year  after  the  lands 
were  proclaimed  to  be  sold,  407,576  06-100 
acres  were  bought,  bringing  into  tlie  treasury 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  These 
statements  were  official,  and  their  truth  beyond 
question.  But  gentlemen  may  think  that  the 
mines  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  Missouri  were.  Such 
was  not  the  fact.  He  spoke  of  the  mines; 
and  would  give  some  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  based  his  assertion.  The  Missouri 
mines  are  500  miles  nearer  to  market  than  those 
of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  The  cost  of 
transportation  was  therefore  much  greater  from 
the  latter  tluui  the  former.    This  cost  was  greatly 
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enhanced,  because  of  the  obstructions  \vhich 
the  ''rapids^'  interpose  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  by  the  shorter  period 
of  navigation,  by  reason  of  the  low  water  in 
the  summer,  aad  the  closing  of  the  river  by 
ice  in  the  winter,  reducing  the  whole  duration 
of  safe  annual  navigation  over  the  rapids  to 
about  six  months.  In  Missouri,  timber,  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  lead, 
was  much  more  abundant,  the  climate  milder, 
and  navigation  unobstructed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  season — advantages  which  all,  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  working  of  mines,  cannot 
but  aee  are  very  great. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  (said 
Mr.  D.,)  according  to  the  official  staten&ent  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
have  reserved  and  withheld  from  sale  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  on  account  of  its  supposed  lead 
mineral  character,  242,409  acres  of  land ;  in 
Wisconsin  242,880  acres;  and  in  Iowa,  285,136 
acres;  making  in  the  total  770,416  acres;  an 
area,  in  superficial  extent,  greater  than  that 
embraced  by  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  by 
2,415  acres ;  a  State  having  two  Representa- 
tives on  this  floor,  and  two  in  the  other  wing  of 
this  Oapitol.  And  upon  this  vast  extent  of 
country  there  are  estimated  to  be  at  this  time 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a 
voting  population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  town 
sites,  and  a  few  other  tracts  of  land  that  have 
been  sold,  there  are  no  freeholders  within  the 
districts :  and  the  people  residing  within  those 
districts  might  truly  be  said  to  be  tenants  at 
will  of  this  Government.  Gould  any  American 
legislator  contemplate  the  situation  of  things 
existing  in  that  rich  and  desirable  region  of 
country  without  regret,  and  without  admitting 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
our  institutions  ? 

Mr.«D.  said  that  gentlemen  placed  entirely 
an  overestimate  upon  the  value  of  those  mineral 
lands.  And  if  they  were  valuable,  they  should 
remember  that  it  was  the  miner  that  had  made 
them  so.  It  was  by  his  skill,  his  enterprise, 
and  his  labor,  that  these  mines  had  been 
opened.  In  looking  at  the  public  documents 
that  Congress  had  published  in  reference  to  the 
Missouri  mines,  he  had  discovered  amongst  them 
a  letter  from  Judge  John  Rice  Jones,  written  at 
the'  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  in  November,  1816.  Judge 
Jones  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive  informa- 
tion and  most  accurate  observation,  and  what 
he  said  of  the  mauer  in  which  those  mines  were 
discovered  was  so  much  to  the  point,  and  so 
well  expressed,  that  Mr.  D.  said  he  would  read 
a  short  extract  from  his  letter  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House.    Judge  Jones  says : 

"All,  or  at  least  most  of  the  mines  now  known, 
were  discovered  by  private  individuals,  at  a  great 
expense  and  fEitigae,  in  nearly  the  following  man- 
ner :  A  man,  and  sometimes  a  company  of  men,  in 
partnership,  went  into  the  woods,  And,  having  fixed 
on  a  spot  which,  in  their  opinion,  might  contun 


mineral,  dug  a  number  of  pits  and  holes  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  circumstances.  Some- 
times, but  seldom  on  the  first  trial,  he  succeeded : 
if  not,  he  tried  other  spots  again  and  again,  with  no 
better  success,  until  at  last  he  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject in  despair,  or  for  the  want  of  funds :  and  num- 
bers of  instances  have  occurred  when  a  whole 
summer's  work  has  been  employed  withont  being 
able  to  make  a  discovery  of  mineraL  In  fact,  not 
one  in  fifty  has  succeeded.  When  fortunate  enoogfa 
to  do  so,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  to  compensate  him  by  the  grant 
of  part  (four  arpens)  of  the  land,  including  his  dla- 
coverj." 

Mr.  D.  said  that  no  grants,  no  bounties,  were 
conferred  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
It  was  carefully  drawn,  and  was  almost  an  exact 
copy  of  the  Missouri  law.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  pass,  and  that  the  miners  and  farmers 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase,  and  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  lands  upon  which 
they  have  made  their  locations. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  June  8. 
Independent  I^eaeury  BiU. 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
reported  back  the  independent  treasury  bUl, 
with  sundry  amendments. 

[The  amendments  are  numerous,  and  conld 
not  be  very  well  understood  by  the  reader  un- 
less given  in  connection  with  the  original  bilL 
The  specie  clause  is  not  to  take  effect  nntil  the 
1st  January,  1847,  and  another  allows  all  dis- 
bursing officers  having  at  present  credits  in 
banks,  to  check  on  the  same  until  the  1st  of 
January  next,  giving  the  public  creditors  the 
option  to  receive  the  pay  from  the  banks  in 
specie  or  notes.] 


Tttxsdat,  June  9. 
Po9t  Office  Appropriations, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of 
the^ost  Office  Department,  for  the  year'  end- 
ing June  80,  1847,  when 

Mr.  NiLES  withdrew  the  amendment  sub- 
miited  by  him  a  day  or  two  ago,  appropriating 
$25,000  for  steam  mail  service  to  Liverpool, 
England,  and  submitted  the  following : 

**  And  the  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  twenty-five  thousand  doUars  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  mail  transportation  for  a 
line  of  mail  steamers  from  the  United  States  to 
Bremen,  and  a  further  sum  of  twenty-five  thomand 
dollars  for  a  line  of  mail  steamers  from  the  United 
States  to  Liverpool,  in  England;  but  no  farther 
suras  shall  be  directed  to  any  other  objects  than  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  within  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  N.  then  said  that  he  would  request  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  few  remaiics  which 
ho  had  to  offer  in  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Datis  requested  the  honorable  Senator 
to  state  the  general  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  NiLBS  replied,  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
Bremen  contract,  twenty  trips  were  to  be  made 
annually  to  that  port,  touching  at  Cowes,  at 
$350,000  per  annum  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  contractors  were  to  furnish  four  steam- 
ships, each  of  a  tonnage  of  fifteen  hundred  tons. 
The  contract,  in  contemplation  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails  to  Liverpool,  embraced  five 
steamships,  making  the  same  number  of  trips 
as  to  Bremen,  each  ship  to  be  of  two  thousand 
tons  or  upwards.  The  Senate  would  under- 
stand that  these  contracts  depended  on  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  and  that  the  appropriation 
was  intended  essentially,  if  not  entirely,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  sanction  of  Congress  to 
the  contracts,  as  the  money  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  wanted  till  next  year.  The 
Postmaster  Greneral  considered  this  of  great 
importance,  and  was  not  disposed  to  proceed 
further  without  having  thus  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress.  Altogether  independent  of 
its  bearing  on  the  gener^  interests  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  project  was  of  great  importance  viewed 
as  an  indirect  means  of  securing  to  the  Govern- 
ment ia  time  of  war  the  use  of  a  steam  navy. 
If  any  thing  was  to  be  done,  he  was  satisfied 
that  action  must  be  immediate.  The  Cunard 
line  was  about  to  be  duplicated,  the  trips  to  be 
made  alternately  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
That  addition  would,  however,  probably  depend 
upon  the  fact  whether  the  American  line  were 
established  or  not.  It  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  Cunard  com- 
pany would  proceed  in  duplicating  their  line  in 
case  of  the  establishment  of  the  line  now  con- 
templated by  the  Postmaster  GeneraL  He  had 
a  word  or  two  to  say  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  line ;  and  he  hoped  that  he 
would  receive  a  little  more  attention  from  the 
Senate  than  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  when  he  addressed  it  on  the  same  subject 
the  other  day.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view 
the  line  to  Bremen  was  not,  perhaps,  so  im- 
portant as  the  other ;  but  there  were  connected 
with  it  numerous  political  advantages.  To  t^e 
people  of  Gennany  and  Prussia  the  enterprise 
was  one  of  great  importance.  The  Prussian 
minister  took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  a  special 
agent  had  been  sent  from  Bremen  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  aiding  in  the  completion  of 
this  work  of  commencing  a  direct  conmiunica- 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  the  German 
States,  which  would  so  materially  enlarge  the 
commercial  and  political  intercourse,  and  ex- 
tend the  relations  of  both  countries.  Bremen 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  commercial  impor- 
ta|ice.  Its  commerce  had  doubled  within  the 
last  year.  It  was  the  terminus  of  many  rail- 
roads which  extended  to  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  business 
intercourse  of  a  large  portion  of  Germany  and 
Prussia,  embracing  a  population  of  forty  or  fifty 
millions,  with  th&  country,  would  centre  at 
that  point.  That  would  of  coarse  make  Bre- 
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men  the  great  mart  in  which  the  staples  6f  this 
country  would  be  exchanged. 

With  regard  to  the  other  route,  eveiy  one 
was  aware  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  port  of  Liverpool  was  very  great,  and 
the  course  of  that  trade  would  be  accommo- 
dated a  good  deal  to  this  line  of  steamers.  The 
most  valuable  merchandise  was  now  transported 
by  these  steamers,  and  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
transportation  accrued  to  Great  Britain.  There 
was  an  urgent  necessity  for  some  legislation  on 
that  subject,  itfnd  he  had  had  the  honor  of  re- 
porting a  bill  to  meet  that  desideratum.  Let- 
ters sent  by  these  steamers  were  subject  to  a 
postage  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  all  letters, 
conveyed  in  private  ships  were  subject  to  a 
ship  postage  of  six  cents.  The  United  States 
received  nothing  of  that  postage.  They  had 
no  law  for  taking  any  postage  on  letters  going 
to  Europe  or  coming  hither  from  Europe  in 
private  ships.  In  addition  to  all  that,  it  was 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States 
were  thus  maintaining,  by  their  money,  ships 
which  in  time  of  war  would  be  turned  against 
them.  They  were  public  ships,  at  least  they 
were  designed  to  become  such  at  any  time 
when  it  was  deemed  necessary.  They  were 
under  contract  to  be  taken  into  the  public 
service  when  occasion  required.  And  it  was, 
therefore,  intended  that  the  ships  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  in  conveying  the 
mail  to  Europe  should  be  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  taken  into  the  public  service  at  the  valuation 
of  three  competent  appraisers.  Whether  they 
viewed  this  matter,  therefore,  with  reference 
to  the  various  matters  connected  with  it  in 
time  of  peace,  or  as  connected  with  the  defence 
the  country,  it  appeared  to  him  that  by  delay 
they  not  only  abandoned  a  profitable  enterprise 
to  a  rivtd  people,  and  neglected  to  avul  them* 
selves  of  a  useful  means  of  defence,  but  actually 
maintained  that  which  was  at  any  time  liable 
to  be  turned  against  them.  In  every  view  of 
the  subject,  it  was  one  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  danger  of  delay  was  numifest.  If 
the  ground  was  not  speedily  occupied,  it  was 
probable  that  very  soon  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  enter  upon  it  wiUi  hope  of  success. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress would  be  given  to  this  project.  He  had 
stated  the  other  day  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  contractors,  Mr.  Collins,  of  New 
York,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and  in- 
telligence, that  the  cost  of  constructing  one  of 
these  steamships  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$500,000,  whereas  those  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  less  serviceable,  cost  $750,000.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  the  annu^  expense  of 
keeping  up  a  steamer  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  about  $70,000 — ^making  an  ag^gate  of 
$350,000  for  the  five  steamers,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  employ — about  the  sum  designated 
for  this  service.  So  that  these  steamships 
would  be  undoubtedly  much  cheaper  than  if 
the  Gk)vemment  undertook  to  construct  them, 
even  supposing  that  there  was  no  return  for 
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the  service.  But  he  had  no  doubt  that  when  the 
system  was  once  in  operation  it  wonld  be  found 
to  be  attended  by  no  expense  whatever — that 
the  revenue  wonld  meet  all  the  expenditure. 
That  was  his  opinion,  formed  after  the  best 
consideration  which  he  had  been  able  to  give 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Allen  then  rose  and  said,  that  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  he  had  turned 
it  over  in  his  mind  with  some  care.  As  they 
were  now  at  the  starting-point  of  a  system,  the 
end  of  which  no  o^e  could  foresee,  he  thought 
that  it  was  very  proper  that  they  should  examine 
the  ground  with  no  little  caution.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  United  States  mail  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  He  had  yet  to  learn 
that  there  was  any  United  States  mail  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  to  be  carried.  He 
knew  of  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  United 
States  mail  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  or  between  any 
other  ports.  The  foundation  upon  which  this 
new  system  was  based,  was  that  of  creating 
quietly,  and  under  the  general  power  to  regu- 
late the  post  office,  a  steam  navy,  with  a  view 
to  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  patronizing 
particular  companies  of  men  in  the  construction 
and  navigation  of  steamboats.  Let  them  look 
at  this  project  a  little  more  closely.  In  order 
to  be  profitable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
move competition.  Was  it  likely  to  effect 
that?  Our  inland  mail  transportation  is  a 
monopoly.  Yet  we  are  likely  soon  to  have  the 
post  office  expenditure  saddled  on  the  general 
treasury.  It  was,  then,  absard  to  suppose  that 
in  the  ocean  they  could  carry  on  the  business 
profitably.  The  honorable  gentleman  then 
went  on  to  argue  against  the  injustice  of  en- 
dowing a  line  from  New  York  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  ports.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  and  all  the  chief  cities  on 
the  coast  would  be  petitioning  for  the  establish- 
ment of  mail  lines  to  Europe.  And  then,  again, 
looking  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  Liverpool 
would  not  satisfy  the  merchants.  They  would 
demand  a  line  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  so  on.  It  was  unjust  to  those  of 
our  citizens  in  the  interior,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  calls  for  additional  post  offices,  and  be- 
stow this  immense  patronage  on  lines  to  Europe. 
The  farmer  had  often  fifteen  or  twenty  mUes 
to  travel  to  the  nearest  post  office,  thus  losing 
a  day's  work.  Why  not  establish  post  offices 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  people  in  the 
interior?  Besides,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Government  engaging  in  joint-stock  concerns, 
which  had  already  inflicted  such  evil  on  the 
country.  He  wished  to  keep  this  Government 
•clear  of  all  manner  of  connection  with  human 
<$ombinatton8 — especially  moneyed  combina- 
tions. The  example  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
pointed  to.  That  was  one  reason  why  he 
would  avoid  the  project.  Mr.  A.  proceeded  at 
some  length,  and  with  much  vehemence,  to 
appose  the  whole  project  of  establishing  the 


proposed   steam  conmiunicatlon  with   Great 
Britain  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails. 

Mr.  Dayton  had  only  a  few  words  to  say ; 
and  although  not  affecting  a  full  knowledge  of 
ail  tiie  details,  yet  he  could  correct  certain 
errors  in  point  of  fact  of  the  Senator  from  Ohia 
The  matter  did  not  appear  to  bim  (Mr.  D.)  to 
call  for  great  excitement.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  of  business.  The  Senator  had  said  he 
did  not  know  of  any  law  recognizing  a  United 
States  mail  to  LiverpooL  If  that  meant  any 
thing,  it  meant  that  the  Grovemment  had  no 
right  to  send  a  United  States  mail  to  LiyerpooL 
It  was  too  late  to  make  such  an  objection.  By 
the  act  of  March,  1845,  the  Postmaster  General 
was  authorized  to  contract  for  sending  the  mail 
to  Liverpool.  But  the  Senator  said  it  was 
giving  bounties  to  companies  to  override  the 
energies  of  individuals.  That  was  talking 
without  the  book.  Did  the  Senator  forget  thai 
this  very  contract  was  made  with  an  individual 
by  public  advertisement  ?  But  they  were  tM. 
that  they  were  about  to  give  bounties  to  enaUe 
companies  to  compete  with  the  British  linesL 
Again :  tbe  Senator  was  talking  withont  the 
book.  Had  he  forgot  that  the  postage  was 
now  enormous?  And  yet  he  talked  of  tbe 
*^  cheaper  postage  "  of  the  British  lines !  La- 
stead  of  increasing,  they  would  diminish  the 
postage  to  which  American  citizens  were  now 
subjected.  Great  Britain  got  about  fortj  cents 
on  every  letter  sent  to  this  country,  imd  tbe 
United  States  got  nothing.  That  was  what  tbe 
Senator  in  his  loose  language  called  the  cheaper 
postage  of  the  British  fines.  The  Sens^or 
spoke  of  a  j  oint-stock  partnership.  How  ?  Did 
it  arise  from  the  permission  to  take,  if  we 
wished,  the  steamer  at  a  valuation  ?  That  was 
altogether  optionaL  The  Senator  bad  beea 
altogether  mistaken  as  to  the  matters  of  fact. 
Mr.  D.  then  went  on  to  describe  the  contract 
of  the  Government  with  Mr.  Mills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tefhting  the  allegation  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  the  contract  was  equivalent  to 
a  joint-stock  partnership.  He  then  spoke  of 
the.  vast  advantages  which  would  aocme  teom 
t^e  establishm'ent  of  the  proposed  line  of 
steamers.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  this  and  that 
point  would  need  the  same  aocommodaticHi. 
The  line  united  two  important  points  in  the 
two  continents,  from  which  the  mail  would  be 
distributed  in  the  most  extensive  manner  pas- 
sible, not  merely  as  a  matter  of  post  office  rev- 
enue, but  in  view  of  the  great  and  obvious 
commercial  advantages  whidQ  wonld  flow  from 
it.  The  proposed  measure  was  one  pre-emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  favorable  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HiTsmNGTON  remarked  that  the  amei^ 
ment  had  a  double  aspect.  Under  existing 
laws,  it  might  be  doubdful  whether  Congress 
had  the  power  of  controlling  the  Pos^nastet- 
General  in  the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  to  Bremen.  Kot  a  word  was  said  in 
the  law  about  submitting  the  contract  to  0»> 
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gress  for  its  approbation.  He  had  made  the 
contract  as  authorized.  Thongh  he  (Mr.  H.) 
thought  the  line  to  Bremen  would  be  a  failure, 
yet  he  was  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  if  the 
contract  was  obligatory,  having  been  fairly 
made.  He  would  not  hesitate  in  authorizing 
it  by  making  the  appropriation.  He  hoped  the 
time  would  never  come  when  the  United  States 
would  refuse  to  fulfil  its  contracts.  Whatever 
individuals  and  States  might  do,  he  trusted  that 
the  faith  of  the  nation  itself  would  never  be 
disgraced  and  broken  by  a  refusal  to  comply 
widi  the  obligations  of  a  contract.  He  wished 
the  subject  brought  fully  before  the  attention 
of  Congress  in  that  aspect,  particularly.  He 
thought  that  the  line  to  stand  was  that  be- 
tween the  two  great  commercial  emporiums  of 
the  world — New  York  and  LiverpooL  He  was 
opposed  to  the  line  to  Bremen,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  sundry  disad- 
vantages, which  he  pointed  out.  To  the  Cunard 
line  they  were  paying  the  enormous  tax  of 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars  annually  in  postage  and 
freight.  That  line  had  made  money,  and  had 
prospered  so  greatly  that  a  duplication  of  the 
steamers  was  contemplated.  Not  only  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  but  of  profit,  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  line  was  demanded. 
He  made  these  remarks  with  a  view  of  discov- 
ering whether  they  would  establish  two  lines  or 
one. 

Mr.  Dix  said  he  was  unwilling  to  trespass  on 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  yet  he  could 
not  consent  to  have  the  question  taken  without 
making  a  few  remarks.  The  policy  of  con- 
tracting for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  to 
foreign  countries,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  was  established  by  the 
act  of  the  8d  of  March  last.  Ue  should  take 
that  act  for  his  starting-point.  He  would  not 
go  beyond  it  for  the  examination  of  any  ques- 
tion of  power.  It  authorized  the  Postmaster 
Greneral  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
the  United  States  mml  between  any  of  our  ports 
and  a  port  or  ports  of  a  foreign  power,  when- 
ever, in  his  opinion,  the  public  interest  would 
be  promoted.  All  such  contracts  were  to  be 
made  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  mail  to  be  transported  in  American  vessels, 
by  American  citizens.  The  act  also  contained 
a  provision,  by  which  the  Postmaster  General, 
or  Congress,  were  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  dis- 
continue or  terminate  any  line  which  might  be 
established.  Under  this  act  the  Postmaster 
Greneral  issued  his  advertisement  for  proposals 
for  carrying  the  mails  on  various  routes. 

Here  Mr.  D.  read  from  a  report  of  that  offi- 
cer, stating  that,  though  authority  was  given 
to  make  private  contracts,  it  had  been  thought 
best  to  adopt  the  usual  mode,  by  public  notice. 
Under  the  advertisement  a  variety  of  proposi- 
tions had  been  received,  and  one,  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  MiUs,  of  New  York,  had  been  accepted. 
Mr.  Mills  proposed  to  run  a  line  of  steamers 
from  New  York  to  Bremen  twice  a  month, 


I  touching  at  Cowes,  with  the  privilege  of  going 
alternately  to  Havre.  If  the  line  was  run  reg- 
ularly to  Bremen,  Mr.  Mills  was  to  receive 
$400,000  per  annum  for  conveying  the  mails ; 
if  alternately  to  Havre,  $850,000 ;  and  it  was 
understood,  if  the  arrangements  should  be 
concluded,  the  alternative  would  be  adopted. 
After  the  time  limited  by  the  advertisement 
for  receiving  bids  or  proposals,  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Collins  made  a  proposition  to  run  a  line  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  J),  here  referred 
to  the  Postmaster  General^s  report,  and  read 
Mr.  Collinses  propositions,  as  well  as  a  recom- 
mendation from  that  officer  to  Congress  in  favor 
of  it.  Mr.  Collins  proposed  to  run  his  vessels, 
which  were  to  be  of  2,000  tons  burden,  with 
en^es  of  1,000  horse  power,  to  Liverpool, 
twice  a  month  for  eight  months,  and  once  a 
month  for  the  other  four,  for  $885,000.  Mr. 
Collins  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent merchants  in  New  York ;  h6*was  a  man 
of  large  capital ;  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity ;  and  whatever  he  undertook  would  be 
executed.  Mr.  D.  said  he  would  now  look  at 
the  respective  advantages  of  these  two  routes, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  probability  there 
was  that  the  Government  would  be  remune- 
rated for  the  money  to  be  paid  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  mail  service.  Bremen-Haven 
was  at  the  mouth  of  theWeser,  which  furnished 
an  access  into  the  heart  of  northern  Germany. 
It  was  the  chief  outlet  for  the  maritime  com- 
mercial commonications  of  the  Zoll  Yerein 
States.  The  vessels  on  this  line  would  touch 
at  Cowes,  carrying  letters  as  well  as  passengers 
to  England.  They  would  go  alternately  to 
Havre,  carrying  letters  and  passengers  to  the 
continent.  So  far  as  passengers  were  con- 
cerned, the  Government  had  no  interest  in  the 
matter. 

There  were  considerations  connected  with 
the  public  defence  which  he  would  not  over- 
look. The  (Government  had  reserved,  by  the 
act  of  the  8d  March,  the  right  to  take  the  vessels 
on  these  lines  at  an  appraisement,  if  it  should 
want  them  for  war  purposes.  Great  Britain 
covered  the  ocean  with  war-«teamer8,  con- 
structed and  supported  at  her  own  expense. 
She  had  arrangements  with  companies  for  car- 
rying her  mims,  putting  afloat  others  which 
she  could  command  in  case  of  war.  France 
hod  also  a  large  number  of  steamers.  She  had 
some,  he  knew,  in  the  Mediterranean — war- 
steamers  of  the  first  class,  constructed  and 
supported  by  the  Government,  but  carrying  the 
m£Uis,  and  even  carrying  passengers  to  repay 
her  the  expense  of  keeping  them  afloat.  We 
proposed,  by  paying  for  mail  service  to  be  per- 
lormed,  to  offer  an  inducement  to  individuals 
to  build  steamers  at  their  own  expense,  which 
might  become  war-steamers.  They  might  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  public  armed  ves- 
sels. We  might  thus  have  a  steam  navy  pre- 
pared for  us,  m  case  of  emergency.  We  should 
save  the  outlay  for  construction,  save  the  an- 
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nnal  interest  on  the  outlay ;  save  the  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  them;  and  save  the 
gradual  decay  and  loss  of  the  principal.  The 
cost  of  these  vessels  built  by  inaividuals  would 
be  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  those  built  by 
the  Government,  though  equally  good,  (such 
was  the  difference  between  public  and  private 
economy;)  and  if  we  should  take  them,  we 
should  save  this  difference  in  the  cost. 

Under  the  appropriation  now  to  be  made 
there  would  be  no  immediate  expenditure.  The 
appropriation  was  asked  to  sanction  the  arrange- 
ment. Time  would  be  required  to  build  these 
vessels.  And  the  Government  would  pay 
nothing  until  the  mail  service  had  been  actually 
performed. 

Mr.  Benton  remarked  that  it  was  not  at  all 
a  new  thing  to  hear  of  splendid  projects  by 
which  the  Federal  Grovernment  was  to  be  miade 
rich.  When  he  came  there,  tliere  was  a  pro- 
ject for  filling  the  coffers  of  the  Government  by 
boiling  salt-water.  Then  there  was  the  scheme 
of  raising  live-oak  in  Florida ;  and  he  recollected 
making  a  calculation  at  the  time,  that  for  every 
foot  of  live-oak  they  put  into  their  ships,  they 
would  pay  out  a  cubit  foot  of  silver  or  gold — 
he  did  not  recollect  which,  nor  did  he  care 
which — ^he  would  stick  to  the  gold.  Now  they 
were  to  get  rich  by  copper  mines.  When  the 
moms  multicaulis  fever  raged,  he  expected 
every  day  to  see  a  project  announced  by  which 
the  Government  would  be  enriched  by  the 
morus  multicaulis  scheme.  But  it  died  away. 
Now  they  were  to  get  rich  by  carrying  letters. 
Already  they  were  bankrupt  by  carrying  letters 
at  home ;  but  the  carrying  of  letters  to  Europe 
was  to  enrich  them  beyond  all  calculation. 
Certainly  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  letters  at  home ;  but  it 
had  been  a  money-losing  and  not  a  money- 
making  business.  The  wise  men  who  estab- 
lished the  Government  never  entertained  the 
morus  multicaulis  idea  of  making  money  by 
carrying  letters.  He  wished  it  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  on  that  day  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  project  would  turn  out  to  be  a  morus 
multicaulis  business. 

But  they  were  thus  to  supply  themselves 
with  ships  of  war !  Well,  in  other  days,  men 
had  come  there  with  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
and  after  some  reflection,  had  set  about  the 
establishment  of  navy-yards,  with  proper  work- 
men, and  all  necessary  arrangements  were  made 
for  procuring  and  preparing  the  timber  and 
other  materids  for  constructing  ships  of  war. 
But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  system  was  to 
be  superseded  by  a  scheme  of  getting  the  ships 
built  by  a  kind  of  partnership.  It  reminded 
him  very  much  of  the  memorable  business  trans- 
action of  Moses  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Blind,  spavined,  and  wind-broken,  they  were 
to  buy  the  horse  at  an  appraisal;  and  they 
were  to  do  all  this  because,  forsooth,  Great 
Britain  had  done  so  I  Great  Britain  ran  a  line 
— where?  To  Halifax.  For  what  purpose? 
To   communicate  with  the  Canadian  posses- 


sions. And  so  it  was  with  her  steam  line  to 
the  West  Indies.  She  went  to  her  own  do- 
minions, continental  and  insular,  whieh  she 
meant  to  retain.  There  was  no  question  as  to 
the  British  policy.  But  there  was  no  aiud(^y 
between  her  policy  and  that  now  contemplated 
by  this  project.  The  whole  thing  was  absurd. 
As  well  might  it  be  contended  that  this  nation 
should  be  involved  in  a  debt  of  nine  hundred 
millions  sterling,  because  the  national  debt  c^ 
Great  Britain  amountedto that  sum,  as  propose 
to  establish  steam  lines,  because  Great  Britain 
had  done  so.  We  had  heard  of  many  wild 
projects — ^this  was  one  of  the  wildest.  The 
Government  was  committed  to  nothing  in  this 
matter;  and  if  it  were,  he  would  violate  the 
obligation  at  all  hazards,  rather  than  embark 
in  such  an  enterprise.  He  had  spoken  on  two 
or  three  occasions  during  the  session,  because 
he  could  not  help  it  He  now  spoke  willingly, 
because  he  wished  to  express  his  entire  disap- 
probation of  this  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  just  expressed,  were  not 
as  liberal  as  those  which  were  usually  presented 
by  him.  He  (Mr.  D.)  considered  it  an  open 
question.  It  was  not  a  fair  view  to  represent 
this  as  a  speculation  for  making  money  hy  con- 
veying letters.  That  was  not  the  object  of  the 
policy.  The  object  was  to  afford  additicMial 
means  of  commercial  intercourse.  Who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  great  advantages  now 
flowing  from  the  speed  and  regularity  of  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  ?  During  the 
last  four  years,  the  airivals  of  the  steamers  at 
the  port  of  Boston  in  the  month  of  May,  bad  not 
varied  twelve  hours.  Great  Britain  receive 
more  than  the  bonus  of  ninety  thousand  pounds 
annually,  which  she  paid  to  the  steam  lines. 

Here  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  as  k 
was  now  late  in  the  afternoon. 


H0U8E  OF  RSFRESENTATIYEa 

Tuesday,  June  16. 

Tlie  Oregon  Treaty, 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  McDowell  rose  and  moved 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  be  suspended,  ^to 
enable  him  to  introduce  the  following  i^esola- 
tions,  which  were  read  for  information : 

Whereas  the  people  are  the  only  legitimate  bot- 
ereigns  in  this  Republic,  and  are  of  right  the  aifoitefs 
of  all  questions  relating  to  the  annexation  of  foreign 
territory  or  States  to  the  same,  and  of  ceding  their 
territory,  and  transferring  American  citizens  whh 
it  to  any  foreign  power :  and  whereas  no  measure 
involving  either  can  be  constitutionally  acted  on  by 
less  than  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  Gorern- 
ment ;  and  under  their  mstructions,  and  with  their 
consent ;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  and  understood 
that  the  British  Government,  under  the  fidse  pre- 
tence of  a  claim  to. a  portion  of  our  territory  ves 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  denominated  Oregon  Ter> 
ritory,  to  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  parallel  of 
latitude  64**  40'  our  title  is  clear  and  unquestionable^ 
and  superior  to  all  other  title,  or  pretence  of  title. 
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has,  it  is  belieyed,  'within  a  few  days  past,  submitted  to 
the  President,  and  through  him  to  the  Senate,  a  prop- 
osition to  compromise  what  she  insists  to  be  the 
difficulty  that  exists  between  herself  and  this  6ot- 
emment,  by  which  she  proposes  to  accept  nearly 
one  half  of  said  territory  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  two  GoTernmcnts,  and  compensate  her  for 
claims  that  have  no  foundation  in  fact :  and  whereas 
it  is  believed  the  Senate  has  been  in  secret  session 
upon  the  same,  and  recommended  and  advised  the 
President  to  accept  the  same,  and  embody  it  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  to  be  signed  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  two  Governments,  and  transmitted  to  them 
for  ratification :  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  require  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  legislative 
power  of  the  Government,  and  cannot  be  constitu- 
tionally adjusted  and  settled  by  the  treaty-making 
power:  and  whereas  an  attempt  thus  secretly  to 
Adjust  the  matter,  when  the  people  and  their  im- 
mediate representatives  are  ignorant  of  said  propo- 
sition, would  be  dohog  violence  to  the  constitution 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and,  if  consummated, 
of  no  obligatory  force  upon  them:  Be  it  there- 
fore 

Jietoived,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  Is 
the  duty  of  the  President  and  Senate  to  postpone 
further  consideration  and  action  upon  the  same, 
and  submit  it  to  the  people  for  their  decision  and 
instruction. 

jResolved further y  That  if  the  treaty-making  power, 
in  secret  conclave,  attempt  to  settle  a  question  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, it  will  furnish  another  example  of  Senatorial 
and  Executive  supremacy  that  is  incompatible  with 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
will  call  for  a  prompt  corrective,  to  place  the  rights, 
honor,  and  welfare  of  the  country  in  the  keeping  of 
those  who  will  best  preserve  and  appreciate  them. 

Jieaolvedy  That  the  object  and  purpose  of  those 
who  desire  the  preservation  of  the  liberty,  honor, 
and  true  interests  of  this  Republic  are  best  attested 
by  open,  manly  action  upon  them,  that  needs  no 
midnight  veil  to  hide  them  from  the  public  view  and 
scrutiny,  and  that  past  experience  attests  that  any 
other  course  but  serves  to  steal  the  power  of  the 
many  to  that  of  the  few,  and  thus  enables  one  de- 
partment of  this  Government  to  enlarge  its  circle 
of  action,  and  draw  within  its  sphere  from  the  other 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  supreme. 

-Mr.  G.  W.  Jones  moved  that  the  rules  be 
suspended,  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole*  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  McDowell  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  motion :  which  were  ordered,  as  follows — 
yeas  85,  nays  116. 

So  the  rules  were  not  suspended,  and  the 
joint  resolution  was  not  introduced. 


TnuBSDAT,  June  18. 

The  Tariff. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bbomqoole,  submitted  by 
liim  in  the  temporary  absence  (he  said)  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Wavs  and 
Means,  (Mr.  McKay,)  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 


the  Union,  (Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  in  the  chair,) 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  imports,  and-  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  pending  question  was  on  the  substitute 
presented  by  Mr.  Huxoebfobd. 

Mr.  Seaborn  Jones.  This  is  a  bill— or  will 
be,  with  the  amendments  which  the  Conmittee 
of  Ways  and  Means  propose  to  offer — for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  vigorously,  and  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  result,  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  estimates 
have  not  been  placed  before  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  our  committee  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  report  this  morning  of  these 
amendments;  but  they  will  be  mainly  those 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  recent  communication  to  the  Senate.  I 
have  memoranda  before  me  of  the  alterations 
suggested  by  him ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over 
them  now ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  increase 
of  duties  is  generally  limited  to  articles  in  the 
lower  schedules.  There  are  a  few  articles  in 
the  schedule  of  80  per  cent.,  on  which  the  duty 
is  raised. 

The  question  we  have  before  us  is,  whether 
we  will  pass  a  new  law,  and  so  modify  the  tariff 
of  1842,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
revenue;  or  whether  we  will  determine  to 
reject  all  modifications,  and  leave  the  law  of 
1842  as  it  now  stands,  with  all  its  protective 
and  prohibitory  features,  now  that  we  are  in  a 
situation  which  requires  all  the  revenue  that 
can  be  produced  by  any  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government?  I 
ask  my  friends  on  this  floor  to  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  law  of  1842  passed ; 
and  particularly  I  call  attention  to  the  position 
which  two  loading  Democrats  (Messrs.  Wright 
and  Buchanan)  took  with  reference  to  it — ^to 
the  motives  which  urged  them  to  the  support 
of  the  bill  as  a  temporary  measure,  with  the 
avowal  that  they  intended  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  alter  a  bill  which  has  so  many 
odious,  detestable  features  in  it;  and  I  ask 
those  gentlemen  who  are  friends  of  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Buchanan  on  this  floor,  to  carry 
out  the  pledges  which  those  gentlemen  made, 
and  to  avail  themselves  particularly  of  this 
opportunity,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  a 
bill  containing  provisions  objectionable  in  them- 
selves, injurious  to  many  interests  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  acceptable  to  none.  It  is  said  that  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  and  if  it  do  not 
produce  fruit  now,  we  cannot  rely  upon  its 
bearing  fruit  at  any  time.  I  will  not  say,  in 
the  language  of  our  Saviour,  *^Cut  it  down; 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  " 

I  will  also  call  on  the  friends  of  this  Admin- 
istration generally,  under  the  pledges  made  at 
the  Baltimore  convention.  We  have  heard  much 
of  these  pledges  here  on  other  questions ;  and 
I  hope  those  who  have  presented  these  pledges 
upon  other  questions  will  not  forget  them  now. 
I  hope,  sir,  if  they  have  not  been  faithful  in  all 
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things,  they  will  at  least  be  faithful  in  this,  and 
will  redeem  the  pledge  of  redacing  the  tariff 
of  1842  to  a  revenue  standard,  so  that  more 
revenue — the  greatest  amount  of  revenue — ^may 
be  raised  from  it.  The  tariff  which  we  propose 
to  establish  should  not  be  a  tariff  for  protection. 
I  am  aware  the  bill  presented  bj  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  is  not  entirely  free 
from  some  objections  of  that  sort.  I  think, 
myself,  that  some  articles  are  too  highly  taxed, 
and  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  protection 
under  it;  but  I  believe,  under  the  circum- 
stances, too  violent  a  modification  would  not 
answer  even  under  a  peace  establishment,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  duties 
down  to  a  pure  revenue  standard,  we  ought  to 
do  it  by  degrees ;  and  though  it  does  not  in  all 
its  provisions  come  down  to  the  standard  of 
revenue,  it  does  in  its  main  features,  and  as  far 
as  the  committee  was  induced  to  think  it  would 
go  at  present.  A  tariff  for  protection  at  this 
time,  above  all  others,  would  be  extremely  im- 
proper. We  want  revenue,  and  protection  con- 
flicts with  revenue;  protection  operates  par- 
tially as  prohibition,  «lse  there  is  no  need  for 
it ;  and  I  call  on  the  friends  of  tariff  here — 
upon  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  aiders  and 
abettors  in  getting  up  the  "national  exhibi- 
tion "  which  we  have  recently  had  in  this  city 
— to  know  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  manufacturer  is  able  to  compete  with 
any  manufacturer  in  the  world?  That  they 
can  make  as  good  articles  and  as  cheap  as  can 
be  made  anywhere  ?  And  I  ask  them  if  they 
are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  declaration  they 
sometimes  jocularly  make,  that  they  do  not 
longer  desire  protection,  but  they  desire  a 
market.  If  they  can  make  as  cheap  and  as 
good  articles  as  any  manufacturer  in  the  world, 
as  they  say  they  can — if  they  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
they  do  not  want  protection.  If  they  desire 
only  a  market,  the  duties  must  amount  to  pro- 
hibition; if  they  amount  to  prohibition,  we 
can  have  no  revenue,  and  must  resort  to  other 
means  for  supplies  to  carry  on  the  Government 
and  the  war. 

Sir.  the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
modincation  of  the  corn-laws  ought  to  speak 
in  language  stronger  than  any  argument  I  can 
use.  We  copied  this  system  of  protection  from 
England ;  England  has  found  it  ruinous  to  her 
people  of  every  class ;  she  in  her  wisdom  has 
abandoned  it ;  and  are  we  in  our  foliy  still  to 
cling  to  it?  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  formerly  a 
tory ;  he  was  brought  into  power  by  the  tory 
interest — ^by  the  landholders,  to  protect  their 
interests.  With  a  noble  magnanimity  he  pre- 
ferred the  interests  of  the  country  to  those  of 
a  class ;  he  has  abandoned  the  interests  of  the 
land  proprietors  and  espoused  the  cause  and 
the  interests  of  the  country.  Would  to  God 
there  were  some  Sir  Robert  Peels  in  an  Ameri- 
can Congress,  who  would  abandon  the  interests 
of  a  class,  and  take  the  interests  of  the  country 
for  their  guide. 


But  I  would  appeal  (said  Mr.  J.)  not  only  to 
love  of  country — ^to  the  magnanimity  of  this 
House — but  I  will  go  lower,  and  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  the  constituents  of  gentlemen, 
which  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  protect. 
Whence  are  we  to  derive  the  great  benefit  con- 
templated by  the  repeal  of  the  oom4aws? 
From  the  influence  it  will  have  on  the  grain- 
growing  States,  enabling  them  to  export  their 
grain  and  sell  it  in  the  markets  of  England. 
Can  you  expect  that  England  will  give  yon  a 
market  for  your  grain  without  you  will  t^e  in 
return  her  products  ?  Can  you  expect  she  will 
furnish  a  market  and  prefer  the  productions  of 
the  United  States  in  her  market,  when  all  the 
pay  for  those  productions  is  to  be  in  speeie— 
when  it' will  operate  as  a  constant  drain  of  spade 
from  her?  It  would  be  like  the  tide  of  the 
Pontic  Sea,  that  knows  no  ebb,  but  flows  contin- 
ually and  eternally  one  way.  It  must  be  well 
knovm  to  every  gentleman  here,  that  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  grain  crop  in  England, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  conti- 
nent, there  is  a  tightness  in  the  money  market 
in  that  kingdom ;  and  we  cannot  expect  that 
England  will  furnish  us  a  market  for  our  grain, 
when  we  will  furnish  no  market  for  her  pro- 
ductions. Now,  if  we  open  a  market  to  her 
productions,  to  her  manufactures,  will  ahe  not 
prefer  to  trade  with  the  United  States  ?  Does 
not  every  man  know  that  no  nation  can  five 
under  a  trade  where  iihey  receive  the  prodnc- 
tions  of  others,  and  pay  out  specie  for  them 
continually?  I  call  upon  the  member^  from 
the  grain-growing  States  to  place  this  tfloiflf  on 
a  revenue  basis,  and  then  they  may  expect, 
while  we  are  furnishing  a  market  for  English 
manufactures,  she  will  furnish  a  market  for 
their  productions  in  return. 

But  I  say  that  in  this  question,  at  this  thne, 
the  interests  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  southern  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  western  section  of 
the  United  States,  (leaving  out  the  middle  pert 
of  the  United  States,)  are  united  and  promoted 
in  having  a  tariff  based  on  revenue  principles. 
The  eastern  section  have  this  interest;  tb^r 
manufactures  are  carried  to  such  an  extent  now 
— ^to  such  skill  and  perfection,  both  in  men  and 
machinery — ^that  they  can  compete  with  the 
manufactures  of  Europe.  Those  States  which 
have  not  heretofore  gone  into  manufactoring, 
owing  to  a  protective  tariff,  are  now  going  into 
it.  The  eastern  section  need  have  no  fear  of 
competition  from  Europe,  if  she  can  produce 
the  article  as  cheap  and  as  good ;  all  she  has  to 
fear  is  from  the  manufactories  at  home,  bron^t 
into  existence  by  this  hot-bed  system  of  pro- 
tection. 

Protection  operates  as  a  hot-bed  in  bringing 
forth  exotics  which  the  soil  and  climate  would 
not  naturally  produce ;  and  we  find  many  manu- 
facturing establishments  springing  up  now  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  find  that  from  the  oppression  of 
agriculture  and  the  elevation  of  mannfactores 
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under  the  present  tariff  system,  they  can  make 
more  in  this  way  than  by  agriculture ;  and  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  East  to  keep  down 
this  competition.  I  have  been  told  by  gentle- 
men on  tnis  floor,  and  others,  who  can^e  here  to 
instmct  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
how  to  mahe  a  revenue  tariffs  if  they  make  less 
by  agriculture,  let  them  go  into  manufactures. 
Where  would  they  find  their  market,  if  the 
whole  country  where  to  become  a  manufac- 
turing district  like  Lowell  ?  No ;  it  is  a  variety 
of  pursuits,  of  industry,  of  climate,  which  is  to 
make  us  a  united  people — each  portion  supply- 
ing the  other  with  what  they  do  not  produce. 
Let  the  thickly-settled  portions  attend  to  manu- 
factures; while  the  grain,  tobacco,  and  the 
various  other  productions  of  the  middle  and 
soutliern  States — ^including  the  great  staple  of 
cotton — are  all  needed.  By  dividing  our  atten- 
tion in  this  manner,  we  all  assist  each  other ; 
all  become  equally  essential  to  each  other ;  and 
if  equal  protection  is  afforded  to  all,  there  wiU 
be  no  difficulty.  The  manufacturing  interests, 
I  believe  it  will  not  be  controvert^  by  those 
who  have  them  especially  under  their  charge, 
need  no  protection  on  coarse  cottons.  They  say 
they  are  now  able  to  undersell  the  markets  of 
£urope — they  can  make  them  of  better  quality, 
and  cheaper.  Then,  in  kindness  to  their  south- 
ern brethren,  take  off  the  tariff.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  God,  wiH  you  keep  your  iron  heel 
upon  us,  when  it  does  you  no  good  ?  Why  wUl 
you  continue  to  trample  us  in  the  dust,  when 
you  receive  no  further  benefit  from  it  ?  Oh ! 
no;  in  kindness  to  us  take  off  the  tariff.  You  can 
undersell  the  world,  and  need  no  protection. 

It  is  for  the  Interest  of  the  East,  West,  and 
South,  that  we  should  lay  low  duties  on  wool, 
raw  hides,  flax,  and  hemp  xmmanufactured,  flax- 
seed, dye-stuffs,  and  mordants  used  in  manu- 
factures. It  is  the  interest  of  the  East  to  en- 
able them  to  manufacture  more  cheaply ;  it  is. 
the  interest  of  the  South  and  West,  who  are 
consumers,  that  they  should  obtain  those  manu- 
factures most  cheaply.  It  is  the  interest  of 
those  States  where  these  articles  are  produced, 
to  lay  high  duties,  that  protection  may  be 
afforded  them,  and  they  may  obtain  higher 
prices  for  those  articles. 

We  are  told  that  the  bill  is  ol^ectionable 
because  it  has  ad  valorem  duties.  Surely  it  is 
the  fairest  mode  of  taxation ;  and  they  should 
be  made  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Besides, 
it  is  an  honest  and  open  mode  of  taxation. 
When  you  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  an  article, 
every  man  of  ordinary  sense  can  know  at  once 
at  what  expense  additional  he  enjoys  the  luxury 
of  the  use  of  the  article ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment, he  would  be  free  to  add  so  much  to  the 
price  of  the  article.  There  is  no  one  in  my 
section  of  the  country  but  is  willing  to  contrib- 
ute his  just  share  to  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  never  refused,  and  never  will 
refuse,  to  pay  duties  to  the  Government  for  its 
support,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace ;  but  espe- 


cially, whatever  might  be  our  objection  to  tax- 
ing in  time  of  peace,  let  war  come,  the  purses 
of  our  people  are  thrown  open ;  they  are  ready 
to  empty  them  in  the  support  of  their  coun- 
try's rights  and  honor,  and  to  shed  their  blood 
like  water  also.  Look  to  the  movements  of 
the  whole  South;  Whigs  and  Democrats  are 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  the  Government 
— Whigs  and  Democrats  vying  with  each  other 
in  the  support  of  this  Administration,  in  fur- 
nishing it  all  necessary  means  of  men  and  money 
to  prosecute  this  war. 

But  I  am  told  frequently  that  ad  valorem 
duties  enable  great  frauds  to  be  practised  upon 
the  Government.  To  this  I  have  several  an- 
swers :  first,  frauds  on  the  Government  will  not 
be  committed  when  there  is  no  temptation  to 
it,  and  if  the  duties  are  low,  the  temptation 
will  not  be  so  great ;  if  the  interest  be  small, 
the  inducement  to  theft  and  to  fraud  will  be 
small ;  in  addition,  if  the  penalties  be  severe, 
that,  taken  with  the  smallness  of  inducement, 
would  tend  largely  to  prevent  frauds. 


IN  SENATE. 

Fbidat,  June  19. 
Warehousing  System, 

The  Senate  then  took  up,  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  the  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports, 
and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  impos- 
ing duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes.'* 

Mr.  Dix  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  tiie  bill  and  the  amendments  he 
proposed  to  submit,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pbbsibent:  The  bill  under  consideration 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce,  under  a  resolution  instructing 
them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  warehouse  system,  and  giving  them 
authority  to  report  by  bill.  The  committee 
having  charged  me  with  the  introduction  of 
the  bffil,  it  devolves  on  me  to  explain  its  provi- 
sions, to  point  out  its  objects,  and  to  show  in 
what  respects  it  modifies  existing  laws. 

The  bUl  is  designed  by  the  committee  to 
respond  affirmatively  to  the  inquiry  they  were 
instructed  to  make.  It  is  true,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide specifically  for  the  establishment  of  a 
warehouse  system;  it  aims  to  accomplish  all 
the  objects  of  such  a  system  by  extending  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws  in  relation  to  the 
storage  and  final  disposal  of  imported  mer- 
chandise. They  have  given  it  the  greatest  pos- 
sible simplicity  in  form.  They  have  not  deemed 
it  expedient  to  recommend  a  complex  system. 
They  have  aimed  to  introduce  no  principles 
wholly  new  or  untried.  They  have  made  the 
system  they  propose  conform  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws. 
They  have  founded  it  on  enactments  now  in 
force,  and  in  daily  and  familiar  operation,  enact- 
ments of  which  the  meaning  and  application 
have  been  setUed  by  construction  and  practice. 
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The  bill  coDsists  of  an  amendment  of  a  single 
section — ^the  twelfth  section — of  the  act  of  the 
80th  of  Angnst,  1842,  commonly  called  the 
tariff  act.  It  is  almost  a  transcript  of  that 
section  and  the  thirteenth.  The  amendments, 
thongh  important,  are  all  comprised  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines.  Thus,  Senators  will 
perceive  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration  in  the  most  sim- 
ple shape,  and  that  the  examination  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands  m&j  be  car- 
ried on,  without  embarrassing  their  attention 
by  complexity  of  details. 

The  first  observation  which  I  deem  it  proper 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  measure,  is,  that  the  warehouse  system 
is  actually  in  existence,  though  on  a  very  nar- 
row basis,  and  in  a  very  imperfect  form.  In- 
deed, I  believe  there  has  been  no  period  from 
the  foundation  of  our  revenue  system,  when  it 
was  not  in  operation  in  some  shape  or  other, 
and  under  certain  limitations.  It  will,  in  fact, 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  show  to  what  extent 
it  is  in  force,  to  go  back  to  the  general  revenue 
act  of  the  2d  March,  1799,  "'  to  regulate  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage." 

The  56th  section  of  that  act,  which  is  still  in 
force  with  some  modifications,  provides  that, 
after 'the  expiration  of  fifteen  working  days 
firom  the  time  prescribed  for  reporting  a  ves- 
sel, if  any  goods  shall  be  found  on  board,  other 
than  such  as  were  reported  for  entry  in  another 
collection  district,  or  some  foreign  port,  they 
shall  be  taken  possess(ion  of^  and  stored  under 
the  order  of  the  collector.  The  same  section 
also  provides  that,  after  five  days'  notice  to  the 
collector,  any  goods  may  be  so  taken  and  stored^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  consignee, 
or  the  master  of  -the  vessel.  By  the  act  of 
8d  March,  1821,  the  time  allowed  for  unlading 
vessels  exceeding  three  hundred  tons  burden  is 
extended  from  fifteen  to  twenty  working  days ; 
and  by  a  proviso  in  the  56th  section  of  the  act 
of  1799,  which  I  am  now  examining,  the  fifteen 
working  days  originally  allowed  may  be  extend- 
ed by  the  collector  fifteen  days  more  for  vessels 
laden  with  salt  or  coal. 

The  act  of  1799,  like  all  the  early  acts  regu- 
lating the  collection  of  duties,  gave  a  credit 
to  the  importer,  where  the  duties  chargeable 
on  imported  merchandise  exceeded  a  certain 
amount.  If  the  duties  did  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars,  they  were  required  by  that  act  to  be 
paid  in  cash ;  and  by  the  act  of  the  14th  July, 
1832,  cash  payments  were  exacted  for  duties 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars.  On  all 
sums  exceeding  these  amounts,  the  importer 
took  the  goods  and  gave  his  bond,  payable  at 
periods  varying  from  three  to  twelve  months, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  and 
the  countries  from  which  it  was  imported. 
This  was  the  general  system.  There  was  an 
exception  to  it  in  the  case  of  teas,  which  were 
allowed  to  be  deposited  in  stores  agreed  on  by 
the  importer  and  inspector  of  the  revenue — 
bonds  without  sureties  being  t^en,  in  double 


the  amount  of  the  duties,  payable  in  two  yeariL 
And  there  was  also  a  goner^  provision  author- 
izing collectors  to  receive  goods  in  deposit,  by 
way  of  securing  the  payment  of  duties,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sureties  on  bonds.  For  instance,  if 
the  importer  preferred  not  to  give  soreties,  he 
was  allowed  to  give  his  own  bond  and  take  his 
merchandise,  depositing  with  the  collector  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  insure  the  payment  of  the 
duties  on  me  whole. 

Under  the  system  of  credits  thus  established, 
there  was  no  strong  inducement  to  place  goods 
in  store  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  56th 
section  of  the  act  of  1799.  Such  as  were  fomid 
on  board  vessels  after  the  time  specified  for 
unlading,  were  usually  small  in  quantity  and 
not  of  great  value.  Under  the  proviso  of  the 
66th  section,  which  I  have  referred  to,  author- 
izing goods  to  be  received  in  store  after  five 
days*  notice,  with  the  consent  of  the  owuer, 
I  believe  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  practioe  for 
vessels  in  haste  to  «nter  on  the  return  voyage, 
and  especially  packets,  to  be  put  on  what  is 
called  the  five  days'  order,  for  the  purpoae  of 
unlading  and  sending  their  cargoes  to  the 
public  stores  without  waiting  for  them  to  be 
appraised,  weighed,  measured,  and  gauged. 

Goods  thus  deposited  were,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  56th  section,  permitted  to  remiun  in 
store  for  the  term  of  nine  months^  unless  the 
duties  chargeable  on  them  became  payable  in  a 
shorter  period;  and  in  this  case  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  allowed  to  be  sold  to  realize  the 
duties  when  they  were  due.  The  residue  was 
to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months,  with 
the  addition  of  one  month  prescribed  for  adver- 
tising them.  So  that  with  the  nine  months 
allowed  for  retaining  goods  in  store,  one  month 
for  advertising,  twenty  days  for  unlading,  and 
imavoidable  delays,  it  rarely  happened  that 
goods  charged  with  duties  payable  in  nine 
months  were  sold  in  less  than  a  year.  Before 
goods  were  sold,  they  were  required  to  be  ap- 
praised by  two  or  more  reputable  merchan^ 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  dedacting 
the  duties  and  charges,  were  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
owner,  upon  proof  of  his  right  to  receive  them. 

Such  was  the  warehouse  system  as  it  existed 
under  the  earliest  revenue  laws.  The  system 
of  credits  established  by  the  same  laws,  and 
the  limited  time  for  the  deposit  of  merchandise, 
rendered  it  of  no  great  practical  importance  as 
an  instrument  of  commerce.  I  call  it  a  ware- 
house system,  though  it  may  be  deemed  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  as  its  object  was,  cbie^y, 
the  convenience  of  the  commercial  commoDitj. 

The  12th  section  of  the  act  of  the  SOth 
August,  1842,  requires  the  duties  on  all  im- 
ported merchandise  to  be  paid  in  cash.  The 
act  of  1799  required  duties  to  be  paid,  or  secured 
to  be  pdd,  before  a  permit  for  landing  them  was 
granted.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the 
duties  were,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  general  mle, 
to  cause  the  goods  to  be  weighed,  gan^ 
measured,  and  sometimes  sent  to  the 
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Stores  to  be  appraised.  The  necessity  of  tbe 
case,  therefore^  established  this  constraction 
of  toe  law,  which  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
period — ^that  its  requirements  are  sufficiently 
complied  with  if  the  importer  pays  the  duties 
regularly  ascertained,  or  secures  them  when 
estimated,  before  he  obtains  possession  of  the 
goods  on  which  they  are  charged.  This  practice 
exists  and  must  always  exist,  under  any  system 
of  cash  duties.  It  existed  when  the  cash  sys- 
tem was  partial,  when  it  was  made  universal, 
and  it  exists  still.  Under  the  cash  system,  then, 
the  duties  must  be  paid  or  deposited  before  the 
goods  go  into  the  possession  of  the  owner. 
Under  the  credit  system,  the  owner  obtained 
possession  of  his  goods  on  giving  his  bond  for 
the  payment  of  the  duties  at  a  future  day. 

The  12th  section  of  the  act  of  1842,  after 
exacting  the  payment  of  duties  in  cash,  provides 
that  ^'  in  all  cases  of  failure  or  neglect  to  pay 
the  duties,  on  completion  of  the  entry,"  the 
goods  **  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
collector,  and  deposited  in  the  public  stores." 
"When  so  deposited,  they  are  to  be  kept  at  the 
charge  and  risk  of  the  owner ;  and  if  the  duties 
are  not  paid  in  sixty  days,  (or  ninety  days,  if 
imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,}  the  goods,  or  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
tbe  duties,  are  required  to  be  sold  at  auction 
after  an  appraisement  by  the  general  appraisers. 
If  the  owner  does  not  claim  the  residue,  they 
are  to  be  redeposited,  and  disposed  of  under 
the  thirteenth  section  of  the  same  act,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  I  shall  explain.  The  time  of 
advertising  before  a  sale  is  prescribed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  has  been  fixed  at 
thirty  day&  as  under  the  act  of  1799. 

Such  is  the  warehouse  system,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  existing  under  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
act  of  the  80th  August,  1842;  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  differs  from  that  established 
by  the  act  of  1799  in  many  essential  particulars. 

1.  By  the  act  of  1842  the  maximum  time 
during  which  goods  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
store  before  a  sale  to  realize  the  duties,  is  re- 
duced from  nine  months  to  sixty  or  ninety  days. 

2.  Under  the  act  of  1799  the  appraisement 
was  required  to  be  made  by  two  or  more  repu- 
table merchants.  Under  the  twelfth  section  of 
the  act  of  1842  no  special  appraisers  are  named, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  construed  to  intend  the 
general  appraisers — ^the  official  persons  ap- 
pointed under  the  general  law.  The  appraise- 
ment is  accordingly  made  by  them. 

8.  Under  the  act  of  1799  all  the  goods  were 
to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  Under 
the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  1842  only  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  is  to  be  sold,  at  the  end  of 
sixty  or  ninety  days,  to  pay  the  duties,  charges, 
and  interest 

4.  Under  the  56th  section  of  the  act  of  1799, 
tbe  overplus  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after 
paying  the  duties  and  charges,  was  to  be  paid 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
use  of  the  owner.  Under  the  12th  section  of 
tbe  act  of  1842,  the  residue  of  the  goods,  after 


selling  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  duties,  inter- 
est, and  charges,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner 
if  claimed  by  him,  or  if  not  claimed,  to  be  re- 
deposited  in  store. 

6.  The  act  of  1799  required  an  inventory  and 
appndsement  of  the  goods  before  a  sale.  The 
act  of  1842  requires,  in  addition,  that  distinct 
and  printed  catalogues  descriptive  of  the  goods, 
with  the  appraised  value  annexed,  shall  be  dis- 
tiibuted  amon^  the  persons  present  at  the  sale, 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  given  to  purchas- 
ers to  inspect  the  quality  of  the  goods.  These 
additional  requirements  are  of  great  importance. 
Under  the  old  system  these  sales  were  ordi- 
narily mere  package  sales.  The  officers  of  the 
customs  and  persons  in  their  confidence,  might 
know  all  about  the  goods  to  be  sold,  while 
the  purchasers  could  know  very  little  about 
them,  thus  opening  a  wide  door  to  collusion  and 
fraud. 

There  are  other  differences  of  minor  impor- 
tance not  necessary  to  be  specified. 

The  18th  section  of  the  act  of  80th  August, 
1842,  differs  materially  from  the  12th,  and  is, 
in  its  general  provisions,  more  analogous  to  the 
56th  section  of  the  act  of  1799.  The  appraise- 
ment is  required  to  be  made  by  two  or  more 
respectable  merchants,  and  all  the  goods  are 
required  to  be  sold.  This  section,  at  first 
glance,  appears  to  have  been  specially  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  finally  disposing  of  all  un- 
claimed goods,  in  whatever  manner  they  may 
have  found  their  way  into  the  public  stores ; 
but,  by  a  construction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  11th  July,  1845,  it  is  decided  to 
embrace  only  such  goods  as  are  redeposited  in 
store  under  the  preceding  section,  after  a  partial 
sale  to  realize  the  duties,  or  such  as  are  liable 
for  charges  of  storage,  &o.  The  time  during 
which  goods  may  remain  in  store  under  this 
section  is  fixed  by  the  56th  section  of  the  act 
of  1799,  which  is  in  this  respect  unrepealed, 
and  the  sales  accordingly  take  place  once  in 
nine  months. 

In  all  cases,  both  under  the  acts  of  1799  and 
1842,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  speedy  sale 
of  perishable  goods — a  provision  equally  im- 
portant to  the  Government,  in  order  that  the 
duties  may  be  realized  before  the  goods  become 
worthless ;  and  to  the  owner,  who  may  not 
(dways  know  that  his  goods  are  in  store,  and 
who  might,  without  such  a  provision,  lose  their 
entire  value. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws  in  relation  to  the  storage  and  final  disposal 
of  imported  goods  in  all  cases  of  a  failure  or 
neglect  to  nay  the  duties  chargeable  on  them, 
and  of  goods  unclaimed  by  the  owners  within 
the  time  limited  for  retaining  them  in  store. 
A  comparison  of  the  act  of  1799  in  respect  to 
the  storage  of  goods,  witii  the  act  of  1842,  will 
show  the  latter  to  be  much  more  stringent  in 
its  provisions.  It  diminishes  the  time  during 
which  goods  ore  allowed  to  remain  in  store  from 
nine  months  to  sixty  and  ninety  days,  and  it 
exacts  interest  on  the  duties  from  the  date  of 
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tbe  entry  of  the  goods  on  which  they  are 
chargeable. 

The  tariff  act  of  1842  introduced  the  most 
thorough  revolution  in  this  department  of  the 
revenue  system  of  the  United  States  which  has 
been  known  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  abandoning  the  old  plan  of  giving 
credit  for  duties,  and  requiring  ^em  to  be  paid 
in  cash  for  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest 
sums.  The  old  system  gave  a  credit  for  duties, 
without  exacting  interest  during  the  period  for 
which  the  credit  was  granted.  Under  the  act 
of  1842,  if  there  is  a  failure  or  an  omission  to 
pay  the  duties  on  imported  merchandise  on  the 
completion  of  the  entry,  interest  is  charged 
from  the  day  the  duties  accrue,  and  the  importer 
pays  it  with  the  duties  when  he  claims  the 
goods ;  or  if,  in  default  of  voluntary  payment 
by  the  importer,  a  sale  takes  place,  the  interest 
is  added  to  the  duties,  and  the  amount,  together 
with  the  charges  for  storage,  &c.,  is  realized 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

I  desire  to  say  here,  Mr.  President,  to  avoid 
misapprehension,  that  I  am  aware  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  tariff  act  of  1888,  or  the  com- 
Eromise  act,  as  it  is  called^  requiring  duties  to 
e  paid  in  ready  money ;  but^tnis  provision  did 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  July,  1842 ; 
and  by  the  same  act  all  duties  were  reduced  to 
20  per  cent,  on  the  same  day,  while  the  more 
liberal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1799,  in  respect 
to  the  storage  of  goods,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
remained  in  force.  I  also  desire  to  say  that  I 
have  not  overlooked  the  partial  provision  in 
the  act  of  1882,  requiring  duties  on  woollens  to 
be  paid  in  cash,  or,  if  stored,  exacting  interest 
on  the  duties. 

The  introduction  of  cash  payments  for  duties, 
though  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  to 
have  operated  favorably  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  so  much  so  that  few,  if  any, 
are  desirous  of  disturbing  it,  at  least  by  reinstat- 
ing the  old  system  of  credits,  bears  heavily  on 
the  mercantile  interest  in  comparison  with  the 
latter.  The  forbearance  of  payment  by  the 
Grovernment  was,  in  practice,  equivalent  to  a 
cash  capital  for  the  merchant  to  the  amount  of 
the  duties  during  the  time  for  which  the  credit 
or  forbearance  of  payment  was  granted.  It 
was,  unquestionably,  a  valuable  mercantile  fa- 
cility for  those  who  had  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
the  discretion  to  employ  it  judiciously.  But  it 
had  its  public  inconveniences,  and  it  was  very 
properly  abolished.  It  was,  however,  foreseen 
and  foretold  at  the  time  the  change  was  made, 
that  great  hardship  would  be  likely  to  result 
from  it,  unless  provision  was  made  for  storing 
goods  for  a  limited  period,  and  forbearing  dur- 
ing that  period  to  exact  the  payment  of  the 
duties.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact — ^and  one  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  princi- 
ple of  public  utility  or  convenience — that  when 
the  extraordinary  and  violent  transition  took 
place  from  credits  to  cash  payments,  the  maxi- 
mum time  during  which  merchandise  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  store  before  a  sale  to  realize 


the  duties,  instead  of  being  enlarged,  as  one 
would  suppose  it  should  have  been,  or  at  least 
continue  as  it  then  existed,  was  actually  re- 
duced, as  has  been  seen,  from  nine  months  to 
one-third  of  that  period,  and  for  most  mer^ 
chandise  to  a  still  shorter  time.  The  change 
took  place,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when,  the 
rates  of  duty  were  enormously  increased  on  a 
large  class  of  imports  from  20  per  cent.^  the 
maximum  under  ^e  compromise  act  of  1833. 
The  stringent  measure  of  cash  payment  'was 
rendered  more  stringent  by  a  simultaneoas  in- 
crease of  the  rates  of  duty,  and  by  depriving 
the  importer,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  facility 
of  placing  his  goods  in  store,  if  the  importa- 
tion should  find  him  unprepared  to  pay  the 
duties  in  cash.  This  privilege,  which  nnder 
the  system  of  credits,  was  of  no  great  practical 
benefit  in  extensive  operations,  would,  onder 
the  system  of  cash  payments,  have  been  a 
facility  of  considerable  value  to  importers  of 
moderate  means,  and  would  have  enabled  them 
to  contend,  in  a  limited  field,  at  least,  ^with 
large  capitalists,  who,  if  general  opinion  be 
true,  have  now  engrossed,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  business  of  importation,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  under  existing  laws^  from  their  ability 
to  furnish  readily  the  means  of  meeting  the 
payment  of  duties  in  cash  on  large  cargoes^ 
Still,  if  the  time  allowed  for  merdiandise  to 
remain  in  store  under  the  act  of  1799  had  not 
been  diminished,  it  would  have  been  too  limited 
to  accomplish  all  the  objects  anticipated  from  a 
warehousing  system,  especially  so  far  as  such  a 
system  may  lead  to  the  storage  of  goods  for 
exportation. 

I  will  now  state  wherein  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  proposes  to  amend  existing  laws,  point- 
ing out  as  I  proceed  in  what  respects  it  will 
change  the  practical  operation  of  the  present 
system ;  and  I  shall  conclude  by  a  brief  som- 
mary  of  the  advantages  expected  to  result  finom 
it.  I  have  already  said  diat  the  bill  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  amendments,  a  tran- 
script of  the  12  th  and  18th  sections  of  the  act 
of  80th  Angust,  1842 ;  and  in  stating  and  ex- 
plaining the  amendments,  I  shall  cover  all  the 
ground  which  is  new. 

The  first  amendment  proposed,  is  to  allow 
goods  to  remain  in  store  for  a  period  not  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  three  years,  as  Con- 
gress may  determine,  instead  of  sixty  and  ninety 
days,  with  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  them 
at  any  time  during  that  period  on  the  payment 
of  duties  and  charges.  This  amendment  em- 
braces two  new  provisions :  1st,  an  extension 
of  the  time  during  which  goods  are  permitted 
to  remain  in  store ;  and  2^  a  remission  of  the 
interest  now  exac^^  on  the  duties  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  to  the  time  of  withdrawing 
from  the  public  stores  the  merchandise  on 
which  they  are  charged.  These  proviaions  are 
so  distinct  in  character  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  them  separately. 

1,  At  to  the  extenn&n  qftkns. — ^The  Senate 
will  perceive  that  the  number  of  years  daring 
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which  the  bill  proposes  to  allow  goods  to  remain 
in  store,  is  len  in  blank.  I  wUl,  at  a  proper 
tune,  move  to  fill  the  blank  with  three  years, 
though  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  sustained  in  this  motion  by  the  judgment  of 
the  committee.  There  are,  in  my  view  of  the 
subject,  some  strong  considerations  in  favor  of 
selecting  that  period  of  time.  It  is  the  period 
fixed  by  the  British  system,  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  more  than  forty  years ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that,  after 
so  full  a  trial,  it  has  been  retained  from  con- 
siderations of  its  convenience  for  commercial 
purposes.  But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  alone. 
The  term  of  three  years  is  the  period  during 
which  imported  goods  may,  under  existing  laws, 
be  entered  for  exportation  with  the  privilege  of 
drawback ;  and  tne  term  thus  fixed  in  one  case 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  proper  limitation  in  the 
other ;  especially  as  storing  goods  for  exporta- 
tion will,  in  all  probability,  become  a  very  im- 
portant and  extensive  branch  of  business,  if 
this  bill  should  become  a  law.  Should  the 
Senate  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  term  of  three 
years  is  too  long,  and  that  a  shorter  period  is 
dictated  by  any  urgent  considerations  of  public 
convenience  or  utuity,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  submit  cheerfully  to  its  better  judgment, 
but  with  the  strong  hope  that  a  less  time  than 
two  years  will  not  be  thought  of,  as  I  am  fuUy 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  least  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  effectually  the  objects 
in  view.  Commercial  and  financial  reactions 
are  not  supposed  ordinarily  to  run  their  course 
in  much  less  time ;  and  if  that  period  is  allowed 
for  goods  to  remain  in  store,  the  owner  will  be 
able  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  loss  on  the 
one  hand  of  reSxporting  them  unnecessarily,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  sacrifice  of  throwing  them 
upon  the  domestic  market  when  the  demand  is 
limited,  or  the  ability  to  purchase  impaired  by 
derangements  in  the  pecuniary  or  mercantile 
transactions  of  the  country. 

2.  As  to  the  remission  of  the  interest, — ^In- 
terest is  now  exacted  on  the  duties  A-om  the 
date  of  the  entry  of  the  merchandise  on  which 
they  are  charged  to  the  time  when  the  duties 
are  paid.  The  proposed  amendment  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  requiring  the  owner  or 
importer  of  foreign  merchandise  to  pay  the 
impost  when  the  merchandise  is  wanted  for 
consumption.  If  he  pays  the  duties  on  the 
entry,  and  is  compelled  to  keep  the  goods  on 
hand  because  he  cannot  sell  them  advantage- 
ously or  without  loss,  the  Government  has  the 
use  of  the  money  paid  for  the  duties,  though 
the  merchandise  has  not  been  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner,  while  the  latter  is  fdso 
paying  or  losing  interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
duties  he  has  advanced  to  the  Government. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  merchant  imports  goods, 
pays  duties  on  the  entry,  and  is  compelled  to 
keep  the  goods  on  hand,  they  become  constantly 
enhanced  in  cost,  not  only  by  an  accumulation 
of  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  but  of  in- 
terest on  the  duties.    Cases  of  this  description 


are  undoubtedly  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  I 
advert  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
iniquity,  the  illiberality,  not  only  of  exacting 
the  payment  of  duties  before  the  merchandise 
on  which  they  are  chargeable  is  required  for 
consumption,  or  before  the  importer  can  m^Use 
any  advantageous  use  of  it,  but  of  exacting 
interest  on  the  duties  also.  The  Government 
by  so  doing,  derives  a  profit  from  the  merchant 
without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  latter. 
Under  the  system  of  credits,  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  the  merchant 
was  allowed  to  take  his  goods  into  his  own 
possession,  by  giving  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties  without  interest  at  a  future  day ; 
and  during  the  period  allowed  for  the  credit  to 
run,  he  could  always  dispose  at  least  of  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  the  goods  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  his  bonds.  It  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  most  valuable  pecuniary  facility  to  the 
mercantile  community,  though  having  an  in- 
herent tcDdoncy  to  run  into  excess,  and  to 
stimulate  and  extend  injuriously  the  operations 
of  business.  The  remission  of  interest  on 
duties  from  the  entry  of  goods  to  the  time  when 
the  duties  are  paid,  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
extend  a  facility*  to  the  importer  or  merchant. 
It  merely  abstains  fh)m  imposing  a  burden— 
from  exacting  what  is  unreasonable  and  unjust 
— a  profit  to  the  Government  without  any  cor- 
responding advantage  to  him.  It  allows  him 
to  take  his  goods  from  the  public  stores  when 
he  wants  them,  by  paying  the  charges  of  stor- 
age, &o.,  and  the  duties  without  exacting  inter- 
est on  the  latter  for  the  period  the  goods  have 
been  in  store.  The  pnnciple  seems  so^obvi- 
ously  just  that  I  will  not  pursue  the  argument 
further. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the 
system  of  cash  payments  proceeds  upon  the 

Srinciple  of  requiring  the  importer  to  pay  the 
uties  when  the  merchandise  goes  into  his  pos- 
session ;  and  this  is  the  only  material  point  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  old  system  of  credits. 
The  non-exaction  of  interest  on  the  duties  does 
not  affect  this  principle.  Imported  goods,  as 
long  as  they  are  deposited  in  store,  are  a  security 
to  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  the 
duties  chargeable  on  them.  The  payment  of 
the  impost  is  exacted  when  the  goods  are  with- 
drawn, and  go  into  the  importer's  possession ; 
and  thus  the  great  principle  on  which  the  sys- 
tem of  cash  payments  proceeds  is  preserved 
inviolate. 

The  observations  I  have  made  are  confined  to 
the  policy  of  extending  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  goods  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
public  stores,  without  calling  for  the  payment 
of  duties,  and  of  allowing  them  to  be  with- 
drawn for  consumption,  or  domestic  use,  on  pay- 
ing the  charges  and  the  duties  without  interest. 
These  points  embrace  the  whole  of  the  first 
proposed  amendment. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  amendment, 
which  is  to  allow  goods  at  any  time  during  the 
period  limited  for  keeping  them  in  store,  to  be 
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taken  out  for  re-exportation  on  the  payment  of 
all  charges.  This  amendment  is  a  substitute 
for  that  part  of  the  existing  revenue  system 
which  exacts  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  duties  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
merchandise  when  he  imports  it,  and  refunded 
to  him  when  it  is  re-exported.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  other  words,  in  refunding  the  duties 
to  the  importer,  retains  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  for  its  own  use.  The 
amount  retained  was  originally  one  per  cent., 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  section  81  of 
the  act  of  81st  July,  1789,  and  section  57  of 
the  act  of  the  4th  August,  1790.  An  addition 
of  one  quarter  per  cent,  was  made  by  the  act 
of  March  19, 1798,  as  a  substitute  for  certain 
stamp  duties  on  debentures,  which  were  re- 
pealed by  the  same  act.  Aiid  by  the  act  of 
80th  May,  1800,  an  addition  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  was  made  for  the  same  purpose ;  so 
that  the  amount  retained  was  at  one  time  three 
and  three-quarters  per  cent.  But  these  pro- 
visions were  all  superseded  by  the  tariff  act  of 
1816,  which  reduced  the  deduction  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent  In  1829  all  deduction  was 
abandoned ;  and  from  that  time  until  1842  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  merchandise  was  refunded  on 
its  exportation.  But  now,  by  the  15th  section 
of  the  act  of  30th  August,  1842,  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  is  fixed  at  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  excepting  in  the  re-exportation  of  foreign 
refined  sugars,  in  which  case  the  amount  retained 
is  ten  per  cent,  on  the  duties  paid.  The  amount 
thus  deducted  by  the  United  States  in  paying 
backjthe  duties  received  on  foreign  merchandise 
in  case  of  its  re-exportation,  was  originally,  as 
is  perceived,  very  small,  (but  one  per  ceut, ;) 
ana  the  two  second  acts  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— adding  two  per  cent,  and  three-quarters 
to  the  amount  as  a  substitute  for  stamp  duties 
on  debentures — show  that  the  object  was  to 
indemnify  the  Government  for  the  inconven- 
ience and  expense  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

But  the  object  is  directly  or  indirectly  shown 
by  all  the  early  laws  as  well  as  the  early  reports 
in  respect  to  the  revenue  system. 

Under  existing  laws  there  is  no  very  percep- 
tible want  of  equity  in  this  exaction,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  direct 
payment  to  the  Government.  But,  under  the 
proposed  bill,  and  with  the  extension  of  the 
period  allowed  for  keeping  goods  in  store,  the 
exaction  of  a  payment  equal  to  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on 
them  in  all  cases,  without  reference  to  the  time 
during  which  the  goods  have  been  stored, 
would  be  illiberal  and  impolitic.  The  exaction 
was  designed,  not  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Government,  much  less  as  a  discouragement 
to  the  re-exportation  of  imported  goods.  Its 
purpose  was  what  I  have  stated — to  indemnify 
the  Government  for  the  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense of  administering  the  system  of  deben- 
tures. Under  any  other  view  of  the  subject,  it 
could  only  be  considered  as  an  unreasonable 


imposition  on  commerce,  and  especially  that 
branch  of  commerce  in  which  the  country  is  aa 
deeply  concerned — ^the  carrying  trade. 

The  bill  under  consideration  proposes  to  lay 
aside  this  exaction  entirely,  returning  to  the 
more  liberal  provisions  of  former  laws;  and, 
as  a  substitute  for  it,  to  require  only  the  pay- 
ment of  the  actual  charges  and  expenses  in* 
curred  while  the  goods  are  stored.  By  this 
provision  the  interest  of  the  Government  will 
be  fully  protected,  and  the  charges  paid  by  the 
importer  will  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  time 
he  has  eigoyed  the  benefit  of  the  legal  provision 
under  which  his  goods  have  been  held  in  store. 
Under  the  proposed  system,  the  exaction,  if  it 
were  continued,  would  become  a  mere  premium 
paid  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of 
exporting  foreign  merchandise  for  which  there 
was  no  demand  at  home. 

If  the  exaction  were,  as  it  now  is,  in  ^e 
shape  of  a  deduction  by  the  Government  from 
duties  actually  pnid,  its  true  character  would 
be  less  apparent  than  when  the  exaction  takes 
the  form  of  an  actual  payment  by  the  importer 
on  an  estimated  amount  of  duties  which  the 
Government  has  never  received.  The  last  case 
would  always  occur  under  the  proposed  system, 
if  it  should  be  adopted,  as  the  goods  would  lie 
in  store  without  any  payment  of  duties ;  and 
in  case  of  re-exportation,  it  would  be  neoesssary 
to  assume  as  a  basis  the  amount  of  the  duties 
which  the  merchandise  would  have  paid  if  it 
had  been  entered  for  domestic  consumption, 
and  to  exact  from  the  owner  the  payment  of  a 
given  proportion  of  that  amount  as  a  charge 
for  the  privilege  of  re-exporting  it  Such  a 
charge  is  deemed  an  illiberal  imposition  on  com- 
merce ;  and  the  bill,  therefore,  proposes  to  allow 
merchandise,  during  the  time  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  store,  to  be  withdrawn  for  exporta- 
tion, under  the  existing  legal  provisions  in 
respect  to  drawbacks  upon  a  payment  of  actual 
expenses,  including  the  customary  charge  for 
storage. 

.  The  third  amendment  is  one  on  which  only 
a  single  remark  is  necessary.  The  12th  section 
of  the  act  of  1842,  provides  for  a  sale  of  such 
quantities  of  the  goods  deposited  in  store  as 
maXL  be  necessary  to  pay  the  duties,  and  directs 
the  goods  unsold  to  be  restored;  and  if  un- 
claimed for  nine  months,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sold  for  storage  under  section  thirteen  of  the 
same  act  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
The  proposed  amendment,  for  obvious  reasons, 
contemplates  one  sale  of  all  the  goods  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for  keeping 
them  in  store,  and  adopts  the  requirements  oi 
section  thirteen  in  respect  to  the  formalities  of 
the  sale,  and  the  payment  of  the  surplus  of  the 
proceeds  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  the  owner.  The  propriety  of 
making  a  final  disposition  by  sale  of  all  goods 
which  have  been  stored  for  Uie  term  of  two  or 
three  years,  in  case  this  period  shall  be  fixed,  is 
too  manifest  to  need  illustration. 

Another  provision,  which  is  entirely  new, 
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quires  a  paBsing  notice.  Perishable  goods  are 
required  to  be  sold  forthwith,  as  under  existing 
laws ;  but  with  them  are  classed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  immediate  sale,  gunpowder,  fire- 
crackers, and  ezplosive  substances.  The  dan- 
ger in  large  cities  from  the  accumulation  of 
such  substances,  especially  when  deposited  in 
tlie  same  stores  with  property  of  great  value, 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  some  effectual 
preventive.  They  are  not  imported  in  large 
quantities,  and  there  will  be  no  individual  hard- 
diip  in  the  few  instances  in  which  a  compulsory 
sale  is  likely  to  take  place,  at  all  comparable 
with  the  risk  which  would  be  incurred,  by  the 
public  in  admitting  them  to  the  benefit  of  the 
warehouse  system. 

I  believe  I  have  now  stated  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  bill,  and  pointed  out 
the  amendments  it  makes  in  existing  laws. 
They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : 

1.  Merchandise  may  be  deposited,  and  remain 
in  store  two  or  three  years,  instead  of  sixty  or 
ninety  days,  before  seUing  it  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  the  duties. 

2.  Merchandise  may  be  withdrawn  from  store, 
at  any  time  dm*ing  the  two  or  three  years,  for 
domestic  use  or  consumption,  on  the  payment 
of  charges  and  duties,  without  exacting  interest 
oai  the  latter  from  the  date  of  the  entry. 

8.  Merchandise  may  be  entered  for  exporta- 
tion at  any  time  during  the  two  or  three  years, 
on  the  payment  of  actual  charges  and  expenses. 

These  are  the  leading  provisions  of  the  bill. 
It  has  been  a  ruling  consideration  in  framing  it 
to  divest  it  of  all  complexity.  It  has  been 
thought  proper  to  put  it  in  the  most  simple 
form  possible,  and  to  rely  mainly  for  carrying 
into  efiect  the  new  provisions  it  contains  on 
regulations  to  be  framed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. These  may  be  accommodated  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  and  exigencies  may  thus 
be  met  which  might  be  without  a  remedy  for  a 
time,  if  all  the  details  of  the  plan  were  at  the 
outset  to  be  regulated  by  legal  enactments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is,  therefore, 
authorized  to  make  such  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  As  the  plan  is  tried,  and 
its  defects  or  its  benefits  become  fully  disclosed, 
the  details  may  be  all  placed  upon  the  perma- 
nent footing  of  legal  regulation.  It  is  believed 
that  the  course  suggested  will  be  deemed  recon- 
cilable with  the  most  scrupulous  considera- 
tions of  prudence,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  is  little  in  the  plan  which  is  absolutely 
new,  or  which  may  not  be  accomplished  by  a 
mere  extension  or  a  broader  application  of  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law. 

I  shall  now  detain  the  Senate  but  a  moment, 
in  stating  some  of  the  principal  benefits  antici- 
pated from  the  changes  proposed  in  the  exist- 
ingrevenue  system. 

The  first  and  greatest  benefit  to  the  com- 
mercial interest,  is  the  relief  it  will  Vfibrd  from 
the  present  system  of  e:(acting  the  payment  of 


duties  in  cash,  on  the  completion  of  the  entry 
of  merchandise.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  con- 
tended, when  compared  with  the  present  system, 
that  it  is  an  extension  of  a  credit  to  the  im- 
I>orter  for  the  duties  until  he  can  effect  a  sale 
of  his  goods.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  but  ab- 
staining from  an  unreasonable  exaction ;  and 
it  is  divested  of  all  risk  to  the  public,  as  the 
goods  will  never  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
possession  of  the  owner  until  the  duties  are 
paid.  It  will  relieve  him  from  the  great  hard- 
ship, which  is  common  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, of  being  forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  his 
goods,  and  sometimes  in  an  overstocked  market, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money  to  pay  the 
duties.  It  will  enable  him  to  pay  the  duties  as 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  goods 
for  consumption,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
borrow  money  or  sell  his  merchandise  at  a  loss, 
to  raise  it ;  and  it  will  enable  men  of  moderate 
means  to  enter  into  competition  with  large 
capitalists^  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  monopo- 
lize to  a  great  extent  the  business  of  importa- 
tion, through  their  ability  to  command  money 
to  meet  the  payment  of  duties  in  cash.  The 
proposed  change  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
principle  and  the  object  of  cash  payments; 
and  by  preventing  forced  sales  of  goods  to  raise 
money  for  the  payment  of  duties,  it  will  often 
avoid  an  overstock  of  the  domestic  mai'ket 
with  foreign  merchandise  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  importer,  by  compelling  him  to  sacrifice 
his  property,  and  of  the  producer  of  domestic 
goods  of  like  character,  by  depressing  prices. 
If  we  consider,  also,  that  it  will  be  likely  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  competition  in  the  business 
of  importation — ^not  to  augment  the  aggregate 
amount  of  imports  for  consumption,  but  to 
divide  it  among  a  greater  number  of  persons — 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  mer- 
cantile interest  must  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  change. 

'  The  second  benefit,  though  perhaps  not  second 
in  importance,  to  be  anticipated  from  the  pro- 
posed measure,  is  the  stimulus  it  will  be  likely 
to  give  to  the  carrying  trade,  by  making  our 
ports  of  entry  entrepots  for  the  productions  of 
all  countries.  Under  the  present  system,  if 
imported  merchandise  is  entered  for  exporta- 
tion, the  duties  are  not  refunded  until  after  the 
exportation  has  actually  taken  place.  Thus,  if 
an  importer,  having  brought  merchandise  into 
the  country  for  the  domestic  market,  and  having 
paid  the  duties,  finds  at  the  end  of  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  no  demand  for  it  at  home,  and  is 
compelled  to  re-export,  he  will  have  lost  during 
that  period  the  use  of  the  money  he  has  paid 
for  the  duties,  and  he  is  taxed  in  addition  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  so 
paid,  as  a  premium  to  the  Government  for  the 
privilege  of  sending  his  goods  to  a  foreign 
market.  No  better  scheme  could  be  devised 
either  to  glut  the  domestic  market  by  forcing 
the  importer  to  throw  his  merchandise  into  it 
at  any  price  it  will  oommand,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  discourage  navigation  by  taxing  the   re- 
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exportation  of  foreign  merchandise  which  is 
not  wanted  at  home.  Under  the  proposed  plan, 
foreign  merchandise  will  he  allowed  to  be  freely 
deposited  in  store,  and  to  be  re-exported  as 
freely,  with  no  other  imposition  than  the  pay- 
ment of  actual  expenses  of  storage,  &c.  One 
of  the  certain  consequences  of  such  a  system 
must  be  to  accumulate  in  our  maritime  towns 
a  variety  of  the  products  of  other  countries, 
where  our  vessels  can  make  up  assorted  cargoes 
for  foreign  markets.  This  facility  has  led  to 
the  deposit  in  British  ports  of  merchandise 
designed  for  reshipment  to  the  southern  por- 
tions of  this  continent,  and  indeed,  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  value  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise deposited  in  the  warehouses  of  Great 
Britain  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  proposed  plan  would 
have  the  same  result  here,  if  like  effects  are  to 
be  expected  from  like  causes.  The  deposit  of 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  such  a  quantity  in 
value,  made  up,  as  much  of  it  doubtless  would 
be,  of  goods  suitable  to  the  South  American 
and  Pacific  markets,  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
and  extend  our  navigating  interest — one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  peace,  and  the  most  important 
of  all  others  to  so  commercial  a  community  as 
the  United  States  as  a  means  of  defence  in  war. 
That  our  carrying  trade  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased; that  ship-building  would  be  stimu- 
lated; that  many  foreign  markets  would  be 
supplied,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  us,  with  mer- 
chandise now  furnished  from  the  warehouses 
of  Europe ;  that  the  industry  of  our  seaports 
would  be  put  in  greater  activity ;  that  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  country  would  be 
facilitated;  and  that  a  healthier  competition 
would  be  created  in  the  business  of  importation, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  oi  the  mercantile  community,  and  so 
believing,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  look 
with  great  interest  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  a  measure  which  appears  to  them  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  if  uniform  prices 
and  steady  markets  are,  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  advantageous  to  the  producing  classes, 
the  manufacturing  interest,  next  to  the  com- 
mercial, is  likely  to  be  most  benefited  by  the 
Proposed  measure  through  supplies  of  merchan- 
ise  near  at  hand,  ready  to  meet  sudden  and 
unusual  demands,  thus  preventing  a  transient 
scarcity  from  becoming  tne  basis  of  speculation, 
and  furnishing  an  additional  safeguard  against 
those  derangements  which  are  always  the  most 
injurious  to  steady  industry. 

Af  r.  HtTNTiNQTON  signified  his  desire  to  address 
the  Senate  on  the  subject ; 

And  on  motion,  it«  further  consideration  was 
postponed  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  Senate  ac^oumed  tiU  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES. 

Saturday,  June  20. 
The  Tariff: 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Oommittee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
Cobb,  of  Georgia,  in  the  chair,}  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  remarked,  that  it  wu 
not  his  intention  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
committee  long,  but  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
state  a  few  reasons  in  explanation  and  advocacy 
of  it.  He  would  remark,  however,  in  reply  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  who  bad 
just  taken  his  seat,  that  it  did  appear  to  him 
that  the  discussion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  Mexican  war,  or  the  Oregon  question,  wss 
not  very  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
under  consideration.  It  really  seemed  to  bun 
that  the  gentleman  was  discussing  the  rumored 
Oregon  treaty  a  little  in  advance  of  knowing 
what  was  the  true  position  of  the  question; 
that  he  was  striking  prematnrely,  in  the  dark, 
and  without  knowing  what  was  the  position 
of  the  Administration  upon  it.  The  gentleman 
might  go  back  to  1828,  and  trace  the  coarse  of 
the  Executive  upon  the  Oregon  question  from 
that  time  to  the  present  time,  and  pronomm 
if  he  pleased  upon  his  consistency,  before  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  or  the  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration had  been  published ;  but  it  wts 
not  for  Mr.  J.  to  determine  npon  it  until  he  bad 
further  information  upon  it.  He  did  not  want 
it  to  be  understood,  in  what  little  he  had  to  saj, 
that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  palliating  or 
extenuating,  in  the  slightest  degree,  an  incon- 
sistency, if  one  had  been  committed  by  the 
Executive.  He  admired  a  straightforward, 
unsophisticated  course,  and  would  not  approre 
the  opposite  in  the  Executive,  even  though  be 
came  from  his  (Mr.  J.'s)  State,  or  in  others  \a^ 
in  office.  But  when  the  treaty  should  be  pnb- 
lished,  it  seemed  to  him  there  would  be  ample 
time  to  make  objections  to  it.  Mr.  J.  might, 
however,  cite  authorities  for  the  course  the 
President  had  taken  in  submitting,  as  it  was 
rumored  he  had  submitted,  the  protocol  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  Senate  for  their 
advisement.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
we  found  that  "the  Father  of  hb  country" 
took  the  same  course.  The  Executive  must 
differ  with  many  details  of  the  treaty;  be 
might  object  to  the  basis  of  49'* ;  but,  conceding 
that  the  Senate  was  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  (which  was  the  fact,)  he  was  but  foUoir- 
mg  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Washington 
when  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  Senate  upon 
an  important  question  which  came  before  the 
treaty-making  power.  If  the  Cabinet  vw 
divided,  as  had  been  reported,  and  if  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  advised  him  to  enter  into  this 
treaty,  it  did  appear  to  him  (Mr.  J.)  tbat  the 
Executive  would  not  be  involved  in  the  seeming 
inconsistency  upon  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  had  animadverted.    Mr.  J.  was  one  of 
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those  who  went  for  64®  40'  when  the  question 
was  beforo  this  House ;  he  went  for  it  still ; 
and  had  it  been  left  to  his  decision,  he  never 
-would  have  yielded  one  inch  below  that  line, 
believing  our  title  to  be  the  best  title.  There 
were  some  doubts  about  all  of  them;  but  as 
between  us  and  Great  Britain,  our  title  was  the 
better  of  the  two.  It  appeared  then,  he  re- 
peated, that  the  gentleman  was  striking  too 
soon;  that  he  should  wait  until  a  fair  and 
authentic  exposition  was  given  of  the  position 
which  had  been  taken,  before  he  dealt  out  Lis 
blows  to  injure  the  Administration,  or  divide 
and  distract  the  party  which  supported  it.  He 
appealed,  then,  to  his  Democratic  friends — ^to 
all  the  friends  of  54°  40'  upon  this  floor — to 
pause  until  they  received  information  of  the 
true  state  of  the  question  and  the  action  had 
upon  it,  before  they  made  these  inflammatory 
appeals  to  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  now  advanced  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  protection.  The  question  of 
the  finances  of  the  Government  was  an  all- 
important  one — one  which  involved  the  very 
vitality  of  the  Government.  He  referred  to 
the  state  of  war  in  which  we  were  now  placed 
— requiring  increased  expenditures — ^ana  pre- 
sented the  importance  of  selecting  discreetly 
the  articles  upon  which  a  tax  should  be  imposed 
to  supply  the  twelve-and-a-half  millions  of 
dollars  deficiency  in  the  treasury  anticipated 
by  the  Secretary.  And  as  embodying  his  views 
on  the  subject,  he  caused  to  be  read  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  which  he  gave  notice  he  should 
offer  at  the  proper  time  to  the  bill  before  the 
committee : 

B€  it  further  enacted^  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected, io  such  a  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  rates  of  impost  or  per  cent,  upon  all 
capital  as  hereinafter  enumerated — that  is  to  say, 
upon  all  bank  stock  or  the  capital  of  banks,  whether 
the  same  be  incorporated  or  banking  under  a 
genera]  banking  law,  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  stock  so  held  or  the  capital  so  invested;  upon 
all  capital  vested  in  bonds  issued  by  the  several 
States  which  they  are  now  paying  the  interest  on  as 
it  falls  due,  or  bonds  issued  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  upon 
all  capital  used  or  employed  by  any  individual  or 
individuals,  bank  or  banks,  bodies  politic  or  corpo- 
rate, in  buying,  discounting,  or  shaving  notes,  either 
promissory  or  bank  paper,  one  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
upon  aU  money  loaned  bearing  interest,  if  the  sum 
so  loaned  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  one  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  upon  all  capital  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  dollars  vested  in  any  one  manufacturing 
establishment,  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  upon  all  qold  and  silver  plate  or  ware  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars  in  value,  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

He  proposed  by  this  amendment  to  legislate 
upon  the  principle  that  the  burdens  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  upon  the  rich,  who  ought 
to  bear  them,  and  not  upon  the  poor — upon  the 
principle  that,  carried  out,  would  produce  the 
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greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  He  sub- 
mitted this  proposition  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  before  they  proceeded  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  tea  and  coffee  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
something  like  two  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
true,  a  very  curious  distinction  had  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Jones,) 
between  articles  of  convenience  and  neces- 
saries. Now,  if  they  were  to  confine  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  to  what  were 
strictly  necessaries,  the  whole  population  could 
live  on  bread  and  water,  and  every  thing  else 
would  be  considered  a  comfort  and  a  conven- 
ience. This  was  a  theory  to  which  he  was  op- 
posed ;  and  by  his  vote  he  should  never  be 
found  to  countenance  such  a  system. 

He  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  expenses  of  this  Government,  and  par- 
ticularly those  incurred  in  time  of  war,  should 
be  sustained  by  that  portion  of  the  population 
who  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  protection. 
One  of  the  great  ends  of  government  was  to 
acquire  a  power  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country ;  and  in  war  this  power 
was  physical  power,  which  was  exerted  to 
defend  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  hence  when  the  expenses  of  a  war 
were  to  be  incurred,  they  should  be  borne  by 
those  who  receive  the  greatest  protection  from 
that  war.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
impolicy  and  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  poor 
man^s  tea  and  coffee  to  carry  on  a  war  which 
was  mainly  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  the  rich,  was  clearly  seen.  The  rich  man, 
to  be  sure,  used  tea  and  coffee,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  the  poor  man ;  but  there  were 
one  hundred  poor  men  to  one  rich  man.  One 
hundred  times  as  much,  then,  woud  be  paid  by 
poor  men  as  by  the  rich,  if  we  were  to  tax  those 
necessaries  of  life,  tea  and  coffee,  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  burdens  of  taxation  (Mr.  J.  boldly 
proclaimed)  should  be  shifted  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  poor,  who  had  too  long  borne  an  undue 
and  exorbitant  proportion  of  them,  and  should 
be  put  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  June  22. 

Mr.  Athebton  presented  the  credentials  of 
Joseph  Gilley,  of  New  Hampshire,  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Mr.  Woodbuey. 

Death  of  Eon,  Mr,  RerHck. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  BiOHABD  P.  Hebsiok,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  inviting  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  to-morrow  at 
twelve  oVlock. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Dix  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Pbesidbnt:  The  communication  which 
has  just  been  received  from  the  House  of  Bep- 
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resentatives,  aDnouncing  the  decease  of  Rioh- 
ARD  P.  Hebeioe,  one  of  the  members  of  that 
body  from  the  State  of  New  York,  devolves  on 
me  the  melancholy  dnty  of  asking  the  Senate 
to  unite  in  the  castomary  tributes  of  respect  to 
his  memory. 

The  presence  of  death  in  these  Halls  is 
always  solemn  and  impressive ;  and  it  is  doubly 
so  when  he  comes  among  us  without  warning, 
and  when  the  victim  he  has  singled  out  is  struck 
down  in  the  fulness  of  health  and  strength.  It 
is  thus  suddenly  and  almost  unadmonished  that 
Mr.  IIebbigk  has  been  summoned  to  his  final 
account.  On  Tuesday  last  he  was  engaged  in 
tiie  performance  of  his  legislative  duties,  though 
unwell  from  the  evening  of  that  day.  It  was 
not  until  Saturday  morning  that  he  was  con- 
sidered in  danger;  but  long  before  the  day 
closed  he  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  Cir- 
cumstances like  these  address  themselves  sig- 
nificantly to  our  reflection.  They  were  and  are 
still  as  likely  to  attend  our  final  exit  from  these 
Halls  as  his.  They  admonish  us  strongly  of  the 
uncertain  tenure  by  which  life  and  its  honors 
are  held.  But  in  the  departure  of  those  whose 
lives  have  been  well  spent,  however  unex- 
pectedly they  may  be  called  away  from  the 
scenes  of  their  labor,  there  is  a  useful  and  a 
consolatory  lesson.  For  while  it  teaches  us 
that  we  cannot  stay  the  flight  of  time,  it  teaches 
us  also  that  we  may,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
our  duties,  so  measure  his  course  that  he  shall 
not  outstrip  us  in  the  race  we  are  appointed  to 
run  with  him.  We  may  be  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  our  labors.  Our  worldly  designs  may  be 
left  unfinished.  But  the  great  purposes  of  our 
lives  may  nevertheless  be  fulfilled.  Such  a  lesson 
the  life  of  Mr.  Herrick  teache.«(.  He  was  bom 
in  Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  and  always 
resided  there.  From  his  early  youth  he  was 
trained  to  habits  of  industry.  In  business  he 
was  assiduous  and  successful ;  and  he  bore  in 
all  his  pursuits  and  social  relations  an  unblem- 
ished name.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  his  place 
of  residence  has  only  been  separated  from  mine 
by  the  Hudson  River.  Our  associations  brought 
us  little  together;  but  I  remember  him  as 
a  man  highly  esteemed  in  his  neighborhood, 
executing  with  fidelity  trusts  of  a  local  char- 
acter, and  occupying  with  respectability  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  he 
stood  wiUiout  reproach  in  the  community  with 
which  he  lived.  He  has  sustained  to  the  end 
the  same  irreproachable  character.  He  will 
be  remembered  at  home  for  his  probity,  his 
good  faith  in  the  transactions  of  business,  his 
humanity  in  works  of  benevolence,  and  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  social  intercouj'se. 
He  will  be  remembered  here  for  his  conscien- 
tiousness as  a  legislator,  and  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  action  which  accompanies  and 
denotes  a  strong  sense  of  rectitude.  The  stand- 
ing in  life  which  Mr.  Hbbriok  attained  was 
the  work  of  his  own  unassisted  exertions.  His 
example  is  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations 
our  country  affords  of  the  nature  of  our  insti- 


tutions to  throw  wide  open  the  avenues  of 
political  distinction  to  alL  The  sudden  termi- 
nation of  his  legislative  service,  is  one  of  the 
still  more  numerous  illustrations  in  which  life 
abounds  of  the  emptiness  of  worldly  honors. 

In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family  his  death  will 
be  most  poignantly  felt ;  for  in  the  relations  of 
a  husband  and  a  father  his  example  wasdeserT- 
ing  of  all  commendation.  There  are  circum- 
stances of  a  domestic  character  attending  his 
decease  which  are  calculated  to  bespeak  a  strong 
sympathy  for  those  most  nearly  connected  with 
him.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  she,  who  of 
all  others  was  best  fitted  to  perform  for  him 
the  last  of&ces  of  affection,  left  nim  on  a  mission 
of  maternal  duty  to  one  of  their  children  in  the 
North,  unconscious  of  the  more  sacred  and 
trying  duty  which  was  to  demand  her  presence 
here.  She  comes  now  when  it  is  too  late  to 
perform  it.  She  will  come  to  find  her  home 
made  desolate  by  this  sudden  bereavement,  and 
perhaps  not  in  time  even  to  assist  in  performing 
the  last  sad  office  for  the  dead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  unite  in 
paying  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hbbricx  the 
usual  tributes  of  respect ;  and  for  this  purpose 
I  offer  the  resolutions  which  I  will  now  read : 

Reached^  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  hire 
received  with  deep  sensibility  the  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  announcing  the  de&th 
of  Richard  P.  Herrick,  a  member  of  that  body 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  tbey  tender 
to  the  widow  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathy  in  this  aflSictiDg  be- 
reavement. 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
will  attend  his  funeral  to-morrow,  at  twelve  oVlock, 
and  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  daja. 

Jieaolvedy  That,  aS  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do  nov 
adjourn. 

Which  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
Sente  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  RSPBSSBJirrATIYEa 

Monday,  June  22. 
Death  of  Eon.  Mr.  EerrieL 

Mr.  Oabboll,  of  New  York,  rose  and  an- 
nounced the  death  of  his  colleague,  the  Hon. 
Richard  P.  Hkerick,  one  of  the  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  New  YorL  Mr.  C'a 
address  was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speakeb:  The  delegation  from  the  State 
of  New  York  have  devolved  upon  me  the 
melancholy  duty  of  arresting  your  attention, 
and  that  of  the  Representatives  of  the  nation 
upon  this  floor,  fi*om  the  consideration  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  legislation,  to  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  concern- 
ing a  lamented  colleague,  who,  until  within  ft 
few  days,  occupied  a  seat  among  us,  but  who,  in 
the  dispensation  of  Him  who  decrees  all  thmgs 
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in  wisdom  and  for  good,  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead. 

BiOHABD  P.  Hersiok,  of  the  Twelfth  Con- 
cessional District  of  New  York,  is  no  more. 
On  Saturday,  the  20th  instant,  at  six  p.m., 
after  a  painfd  illness  of  a  few  days,  which  he 
bore  with  Christian  resignation  and  fortitude, 
his  constitution  yielded,  and  his  spirit  calmly 
exchanged  its  earthly  and  temporary  tabernacle, 
as  we  humbly  trust  and  believe,  for  its  eternal 
habitation  among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect. 

Would  that  I  had  longer  known  my  lamented 
colleague,  that  I  mieht  be  enabled  to  do  justice 
to  his  character,  and  to  portray  the  history  of 
his  life.  You,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  every 
inember  upon  this  floor,  will  unite  with  me  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  kindness,  courtesy, 
diligence,  ability,  and  purity  of  purpose  with 
which  he  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  Representative  during  the  present  long  and 
arduous  session  of  Congress.  The  impression 
left  upon  your  heart  and  our  hearts,  by  his 
nniform  urbanity  of  manners  and  gentlemanly 
and  correct  deportment,  will  not  be  elfaced 
while  one  of  us  sojourns  on  earth,  and  will  oft, 
in  vain,  cause  a  lingering  look  from  every  part 
of  these  walls  for  the  late  beloved  occupant  of 
yonder  seat. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Renssel- 
aer— which  county  comprised  the  congressional 
district  lately  represented  by  my  colleague— 
these  tidings  will  be  no  less  afflictive  than  un- 
expected. The  name  of  Herbiok  was  endeared 
to  them  from  the  participation  of  his  father  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  Richabd  P.  Hebbioe 
dwelt  among  them  from  his  boyhood.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  flfty-five  years.  He  had  long  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  their  most  worthy  and  up- 
right citizens.  The  founder  of  his  own  fame  and 
fortune,  his  industry,  enterprise,  and  integrity 
of  character,  gradually  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
his  business  and  usefhlness,  whilst  his  philan- 
thropic and  generous  disposition  identified  him 
with  their  institutions  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  gained  for  him  their  good  will  and  affec- 
tion.   They  will  long  cherish  his  memory. 

To  his  bereaved  family  his  loss  can  only  be 
measured  and  appreciated  by  those  who  know 
and  feel,  as  they  knew  and  felt,  the  happiness 
flowing  from  a  life  incessantly  devoted  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  most  affectionate  relations 
of  husband  and  father.  Words  fail  to  express 
the  tender  ties  that  have  been  severed  by  this 
unexpected  and  sudden  bereavement. 

I  submit  to  the  House  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
emotion,  the  communication  of  the  death- of  the 
Hon.  Richard  P.  Hxrrick,  a  member  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Heeolvedy  That  this  House  tenders  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  the  expression  of  its  sym- 
pathy on  this  afflicting  e^ent ;  and,  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  House  will  go  into 
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mourning  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days. 

Jiceolvedf  That  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
House  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Richabd 
P.  HsRRiCK,  deceased,  to*morrow,  at  twelve  o^clock 
meridian. 

Heeolvedf  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
superintending  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
to  notify  that  body  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  R.  P. 
Herrick,  late  one  of  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  his  funeral  will  take  place 
from  the  Hall  of  this  House  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock  meridian,  and  that  the  Senate  be  invited  to 
attend  the  same. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  this  House  do*  now 
adjourn. 

These  resolutions  having  been  read  by  the 
Clerk,  they  were  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous 
vote.' 

And  the  House  thereupon  immediately  ad- 
journed. 


IFbidat,  June  26. 
The  Volunteer  Force, 

The  bill  from  the  Senate,  entitled  '^  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  volunteer 
corps  brought  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  into  brigades  and  divisions,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  the  necessary  number  of  general 
ofScers  to  command  the  same,"  came  up  on  its 
first  and  second  reading. 

Mr.  Cooke  off<ered  the  following  amendment 
to  the  bill : 

Strike  out  the  words  "and  brigadier-gen- 
erals "  and  the  words  "  into  brigades  and,"  and 
insert  (immediately  before  the  nnt  proviso)  the 
following : 

"  And  when  the  members  of  volunteer  regimenta 
from  any  one  State,  offered  and  accepted  under  the 
act  of  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  shall  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  brigade,  a  brigadier-general  for  the 
command  of  the  same  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
authority  of  that  State  to  which  they  belong, 
in  the  maimer  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

Mr.  Stbphsns  was  opposed  (he  said)  to  hasty 
action  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 
He  should  move,  before  he  took  his  seat,  the 
commitment  of  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  with  instructions.  The  House 
would  now  see  the  condition  into  which  it  had 
been  brought  by  this  kind  of  action.  This  was 
the  third  military  or  supplemental  war  bill. 
If  the  House,  when  it  passed  the  original  act 
recognizing  the  war,  had  not  been  gagged ;  if 
two' or  three  days  had  been  allowed  for  deliber- 
ation, a  satisfactory  bill  would  probably  have 
been  passed  in  the  first  instance.  Any  gentle- 
man who  would  look  at  this  bill  would  be  con- 
strained to  admit  that,  if  it  was  passed,  there 
would  in  a  few  days  be  a  fourth  bill  brought 
forward.  All  he  wished  was  time  for  deliber- 
ation. 
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Mr.  S.  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  with  the 
following  instructions : 

"  To  report  a  bill  in  lieu  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  House,  providing  that  in  all  cases  when  any 
State  has  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  volun- 
teers to  make  a  brigade,  it  shall  be  officered  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  laws  of  said  State." 

Mr.  Yancey  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  ref- 
erence of  this  bill  to  the  Ooramittee  on  Military 
Affairs  with  instructions.  He  therefore  moved 
the  following  resolution : 

Jiesolvedj  That  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  with  instructions  that 
■aid  committee  report  an  amendment  thereto,  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  major  and  brigadier-gen- 
erals, by  the  commissioned  officers  of  each  division 
and  brigade  of  volunteers  which  may  be  organized 
by  provision  of  the  bill ;  and  that  said  officers,  so 
elected,  be  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  conversation  ensued  between  Messrs. 
Gentbt  and  Yanoet,  as  to  the  precise  form  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  Y.  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  volunteer 
force,  being  a  peculiar  force,  and  volunteering 
on  the  supposition  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  officers,  that  privilege 
should  be  extended  to  them  as  far  as  general 
officers  are  concerned.  They  know  these  men, 
and  have  confidence  in  them,  and  unless  volun- 
teers have  full  confidence  in  the  officers  to  com- 
mand them,  they  are  not  the  proper  species  of 
troops. 

Mr.  Burt  said  he  had  bestowed  some  care 
and  examination  upon  this  bill,  and  upon  the 
necessities  which  a  volunteer  force  suggests  in 
the  organization  of  the  army.  He  thought  this 
House,  if  it  would  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  these  troops,  and  the 
character  of  the  officers  of  the  militia  of  the 
States,  would  perceive  that  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  tnat  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, should  commission  the  general  officers  of 
the  volunteers. 

In  relation  to  the  amendment  of  his  friend 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Yanoet,)  he  had  only  to 
say,  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable,  as  every 
one  who  understood  the  organization  of  the 
army  must  see.  In  the  event  that  the  volun- 
teers choose  their  officers,  and  those  officers 
are  commissioned  by  the  Executives  of  the 
.States,  he  had  only  to  submit  to  this  House 
that,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  13th  of 
May  last,  the  militia,  whether  officers  or  pri- 
Tates,  can  be  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  but  six  months.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  issuing  a  commission  to  an 
officer,  be  he  colonel  or  general  officer,  can 
-commission  him  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  but  six  months.  He  apprehended 
that  none  of  his  friends  who  were  disposed  to 
insist  so  strenuously  on  the  rights  of  the  States 
would  be  disposed  to  controvert  that  proposi- 
Ttion.    He  is  a  militia  officer — an  officer  of  the 


militia  of  the  States,  and  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress tlie  President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
call  either  the  privates  of  the  States  or  their 
officers  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
a  longer  period  than  six  months.  These  volan- 
teers  have  .been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  twelve  months ;  and  it  is 
proposed  by  the  amendment  of  his  friend  from 
Alabama,  that  we  should  place  in  command  of 
tliese  troops  who  are  thus  engaged  for  twelve 
months,  officers  who  hold  l£eir  commissions 
for  but  six  months.  It  cannot  be  otherwise; 
it  must  be  so.  If  the  general  officers  were  sent 
to  command  these  volunteers  according  to  the 
principles  of  this  amendment,  and  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  brigadier  or  major-general  were  to 
occur,  he  asked  his  friend  from  Alabama  bow 
that  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  ?  How,  in  the 
field  or  in  the  service,  when  your  State  bri- 
gades or  divisions  are  sent  off  in  detachments, 
or  regiments,  or  companies — how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  vacancies  thus  occurring  shall  be 
filled  ?  The  great  diversity  in  the  laws  of  tiie 
several  States  respecting  the  militia— re^>ectiog 
the  mode  of  appointing  officers  of  militia,  makes 
some  unifoim  rule  necessary.  For  instance,  in 
some  of  the  States  the  general  officers  of  the 
mijitia — ^mijor  and  brigadier-generals— are  sp- 
pointed  for  four  years ;  in  other  States,  there 
is  no  organization  of  the  militia  at  all. 

The  expediency  of  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  being  thus  ap- 
parent, Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  submit  to  the 
House  some  views  on  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  to  appoint  officers  for  volun- 
teers. He  undertook,  from  a  careful  examioBr 
tion  of  the  acts  of  Congress  from  1791  to  the 
present  time,  to  say,  that  the  volunteers  of  the 
States  have  never  been  regarded  as  the  militia 
of  the  States ;  whilst,  under  some  of  these  acta, 
they  have  not  been  regarded  as  enlisted  men  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  he  said  the 
volunteers  accepted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  an  act  of  Congress,  have 
never  been  regarded  as  the  militia  of  the  States. 
This  is  the  point,  as  he  understood  it,  of  difficnlt; 
with  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  Now  it  was  in- 
structive in  questions  of  this  kind  to  advert  to 
the  legislation  of  Congress  on  this  subject  in 
times  past. 

Mr.  Stkphbnb  interposed,  and  inquired  how 
it  was  that  the  President  does  not  appoint 
colonels  in  the  regiments  of  volunteers,  unless 
it  be  that  they  are  considered  as  State  troops? 
If  they  were  regular  troops,  the  President  wooW 
necessarily  appoint  them. 

Mr.  Burt  (resuming)  remarked  that  he  had 
already  said  that  volunteers  had  not  by  pre- 
vious acts  of  Congress  been  regarded  as  militia. 
But  in'  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  he  would  say  th^ 
Congress  prescribes  the  number  of  troops  and 
the  organization  of  them ;  and  the  colonels  Ij 
the  acts  of  Congress  are  permitted  to  be  elected 
by  the  volunteers,  as  a  concession  to  the  prejo- 
dice  which  these  troops  are  known  to  eniertein 
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against  being  commanded  by  ofScers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  very  great  concession  to 
these  prejadices  of  the  volunteers,  which  has 
suggested  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  your 
table :  it  is  that  these  volunteers  shall  not  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  ofScers  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  because  it  is  known 
they  are  repugnant  to  being  commanded  by 
these  officers.  They  are  taken  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  they  wiU  be  selected  no 
doubt  by  the  President,  if  this  authority  be 
conferred  upon  him,  upon  every  principle  on 
which  gentlemen  endeavor  to  restrict  the  choice 
and  the  appointment  of  the  President.  But  he 
held  in  his  hand,  prepared  with  care,  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  volunteers. 

By  the  law  of  8d  March,  1791,  the  President 
was  authorized  "  to  employ  troops  enlisted  un- 
der the  denomination  of  levies,  in  addition  to, 
or  in  place  of,  the  militia,  for  six  months,  (to 
be  sooner  discharged  if  the  public  service  will 
permit.) 

The  President  was  authorized  further  to  or- 
ganize such  levies,  and  alone  to  appoint  the 
commissioned  officers  thereof. 

By  the  law  of  9th  May,  1794,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  require  of  the  Executives  of 
the  several  States  a  body  of  80,000  militia. 
By  this  act  the  President  was  empowered  to 
authorize  the  Executives  of  the  several  States 
to  accept  any  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, or  infantry,  as  part  of  the  detachment 
aforesaid,  provided  they  shall  voluntarily  engage 
as  corps  in  the  service. 

By  the  law  of  29th  of  November,  1794,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  call  forth  of  the 
militia  2,500,  to  be  stationed  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  also  authorized,  in  case  he  deemed  it 
expedient,  "  to  direct  voluntary  enlistments  of 
any  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  in  lieu 
of  the  force  authorized,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days,  after  the  sitting  of  the  next 
Congress." 

No  provision  as  to  officers,  but  the  President 
clearly  had  power  to  appoint. 

By  the  law  of  the  28th  of  May,  1798,  (3d 
vol.  laws,  61,)  the  President  was  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  enlisted  and  called  into  actual  ser- 
vice, in  case  of  war  or  invasion,  10,000  troops 
for  three  years ;  and  in  addition  to  them,  to 
accept  any  company  or  companies  of  volunteers, 
*^  whose  commissioned  officers  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint." 

By  the  law  of  the  22d  of  June,  1798,  volun- 
teers under  the  act  of  the  2d  of  May  were  ex- 
empt from  militia  duty  until  their  discharge, 
and  were  to  be  drilled. 

Further  provisions  for  appointment  of  offi- 
cers by  the  President ;  company  officers  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  President. 

By  the  law  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  (8d  vol. 
laws,  262,)  the  President  was  authorized  to  ac- 
cept 75,000  volunteers,  of  which  the  officers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

By  the  law  of  the  3d  of  March,  1803,  (3d  vol. 


laws,  556f)  the  President  was  authorized  to  re- 
quire of  the  Executives  of  the  States  "  to  or- 
ganize, arm,  and  equip,  according  to  law "  a 
detachment  of  militia,  not  exceedipg  80,000, 
officers  included.  The  President  was  also 
authorized  to  empower  the  Executives  of  the 
several  States  to  accept,  as  part  of  the  detach- 
ments aforesaid,  any  corps  of  volunteers  who 
shall  engage  to  continue  in  service  for  such 
time,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  and  per- 
form such  services,  as  shall  be  prescribea  by 
law.  That  the  detachments  of  militia  and  vol- 
unteer corps  shall  be  officered  by  tlie  States. 

By  the  law  of  the  18th  of  April,  1806,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  require  the  Execu- 
tives of  the  States  to  organize,  arm,  and  equip, 
according  to  law,  100,000  militia,  officers  in- 
cluded; and  that  he  may  authorize  the  said 
Executive  to  accept,  as  part  of  the  said  detach- 
ment, any  corps  of  volunteers  who  shall  engage 
to  continue  in  service  six  months. 

The  said  detachment  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers to  be  officered  by  the  authorities  of  the 
States. 

By  the  law  of  the  80th  of  March,  1808,  (4th 
vol.  laws,  168,)  the  provisions  of  the  last  law 
were  re-enacted. 

By  the  law  of  the  6th  of  July,  1812  (4th  vol. 
laws,  874,)  the  President  was  authorized  to 
accept  the  services  of  50,000  volunteers,  to  be 
appointed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  States : 
vacancies  occurring  to  be  so  filled. 

Mr.  Madison^s  Message — 30th  of  June,  1812 
— ^recommends  that  the  officers  of  the  volun- 
teer forces  be  commissioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

By  the  law  of  6th  July,  1812,  (4th  vol.  laws, 
480,)  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
the  general,  field,  and  staff  officers  of  the  volun- 
teers that  have  offered,  or  shall  hereafter  offer, 
their  services  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
law  of  July  6,  1812,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Volunteers  were  required  to  sign  an  enrol- 
ment binding  themselves  to  service  conformably 
to  that  act. 

The  law  of  24th  July,  1814,  (4th  vol.,  647,)  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  receive  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  such  proportion  of  volun- 
teers authorized  by  theactof  6tii  February,  1812, 
and  that  of  6th  July,  1812,  as  the  public  service 
requires,  if  they  engage  to  serve  for  five  years  or 
during  the  war,  umess  sooner  discharged. 

And  thus  the  officers  of  such  corps  shall 
rank,  according  to  grade  and  the  dates  of  their 
commissions,  with  other  officers  of  the  army. 

By  the  law  of  80th  March,  1814,  the  officers 
of  the  volunteer  corps  last  mentioned,  were 
entitled  to  promotion  in  the  regular  army,  and 
all  necessary  appointments  and  vacancies  in 
said  corpd,  to  be  made  and  filled  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  The  law  of  27th  January, 
1816,  authorized  the  President  to  receive  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  troops  not  ex- 
ceeding 40,000,  which  shall  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  States  when  raised,  and  raised 
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for  twelve  months,  to  be  officered  by  the  States, 
and  the  adjoining  States;  also,  authorized  to 
receive  40,000  volunteers,  to  be  officered  by 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  (4th  section.) 
And  that  the  whole  number  of  State  troops  and 
vohtnteera  shall  not  exceed  80,000  men. 

The  foregoing,  until  we  come  to  the  act  of 
1886,  is  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  volunteers. 

It  appeared,  tlien,  that  the  States  regard  vol- 
unteers as  not  militia ;  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — that  Congress  in  all  its  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  have  regarded  them  not 
as  the  militia  of  the  States,  but  as  troops  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  the  Executives  of  the  States  were 
authorized  to  receive  volunteers  instead  of  mili- 
tia, they  appointed  the  officers.  They  were 
then  State  volunteers.  But  in  every  solitary 
instance,  as  he  had  shown,  except  the  act  of 
6th  February,  1812,  volunteers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  United  States  were 
officered  by  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  and  that  act  of  1812,  as 
he  had  before  shown,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Madison,  was  immediately  changed. 

Mr.  B.  should  not  undertake  ta  define 
whether  the  volunteers  are  militia  men,  or 
whether  they  are  regular  troops  of  the  United 
States ;  but  he  thought  it  was  apparent  that 
the  legislation  of  the  United  States  has  consid- 
ered them  not  the  militia  of  the  States,  for  he 
had  shown  that  when  so  engaged  they  have 
been  by  acts  of  Congress  exempt  from  the  per- 
formance of  militia  duty ;  and  the  authonty  of 
the  militia  laws  over  them  has  been  entirely 
withdrawn.  He  did  not  perceive  that  there 
was  any  lust  ground  of  constitutional  difficulty 
here.  If  it  was  a  mere  doubtful  question,  he 
thought  this  concurrence  of  the  action  of  our 
own  Congress  ought  to  be  entitled  to  grave 
consideration.  When,  then,  they  considered 
that  the  efficiency  of  these  troops  were  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  mode  of  officering;  when 
they  remembered  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
series  of  legislation  in  favor  of  this  bill,  he 
trusted  this  House  was  not  about  to  adopt  an- 
other principle,  and  refuse  to  authorize  the 
President  to  officer  the  volunteer  troops  called 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thomasson  adverted  to  the  advantages 
the  State  authorities  have  over  the  Federd,  in 
the  selection  of  these  officers,  specifying  espe- 
cially the  greater  certainty  that  they  would 
choose  officers  of  better  general  qualifications, 
and  enjoying  in  a  greater  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  troops. 

But  another  and  more  serious  reason  was, 
that  he  did  not  want  to  see  any  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  in  this  Government 
than  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He 
understood,  if  the  field  officers  came  in  under 
the  laws  of  the  several  States,  they  are  stiU 
responsible  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  array ;  they  are  under  the  control  of  supe- 
rior officers,  conmiissioned  by  the  President  of 


the  United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  What  injury,  then,  could  fol- 
low ?  If  the  line  had  never  been  drawn  here- 
tofore, let  them  fix  it  now,  and  make  the  regu- 
lation, that  whenever  any  other  force  than  die 
regular  army  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
brought  into  service,  they  shall  be  officered  by 
the  States.  Some  definite  rule  of  action  shonld 
be  fixed.  He  was  for  taking  the  stand ;  let  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  House,  if  neoessanr, 
draft  a  bill,  and  let  them  pass  it,  giving  to  the 
States  the  appointment  of  the  officers  for  their 
own  forces. 

Mr.  Habalsok  said:  When  he  made  a  few 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  a  short  time  since,  he 
moved  the  previous  question  at  the  suggestion 
of  friends  around  him,  but  contrary  to  ms  own 
inclination.  It  was  done  barely  to  conform  to 
what  he  supposed  was  the  wish  of  the  House. 
As  that  motion  was  not  sustained,  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
a  few  views  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and 
the  necessity  of  speedy  action  upon  it.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  a  reference  of  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Afifairs.  Its  principles 
had  been  well  considered  by  that  committee, 
for  the  original  bill  which  they  had  reported  to 
the  House,  and  received  its  sanction,  contained 
in  substance  the  same  provision  now  sought  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  bill  imder  consideration. 
The  6th  section  of  that  original  bill,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affiurs  of  the 
House,  after  providing  for  the  organization  of 
the  volunteer  force  cdled  into  the  service  of 
the  country  into  brigades  and  divisions,  di- 
rected the  President,  **  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  gen- 
erals of  brigade  and  division,  and  the  general 
staff  as  now  authorized  by  law."  After  it 
passed  the  House,  this  provision  was  stricken 
out  in  the  Senate,  and  gave  rise  to  the  neces-' 
sity  for  the  supplemental  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved on  the  18th  of  this  month,  and  which 
originated  in  the  Senate,  as  was  intended,  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  brigades  and 
divisions,  but  which,  it  seems,  there  will  be 
great  difficulty  in  executing,  if  even  it  shonld 
npt  be  found  totally  impracticable — especiafly 
the  2d  section  of  it. 

The  difficulty  resting  upon  the  minds  of  many 
gentlemen  is  in  drawmg  a  proper  distinction 
between  the  militia  and  a  volunteer  force. 
The  clauses  of  the  constitution  under  which 
these  different  descriptions  of  military  force  art 
called  into  the  service,  are  very  different 
That  under  which  the  volunteer  force  called 
into  the  service  under  the  act  of  the  18th  May, 
providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing 
war  with  Mexico,  and  under  which  that  act 
was  framed,  will  be  found  among  the  enumer- 
ated powers  of  Congress.  It  is  **  to  raise  and 
support  armies  " — not  relating  to  the  militia, 
but  to  some  other  mode  of  raising  them,  snch 
as  has  been  adopted  in  this  instance.  This  dis- 
tinction will  be  the  more  apparent  by  reference 
to  the  very  next  clause  but  one  in  the  eonstitn- 
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tioD,  which  refers  to  the  militia  distinctly,  and 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  repel 
invasions."  The  distinction  was  dearly  illus- 
trated hy  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  ]3uBT,)  and  has  been  acted  upon  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Bepublio  to  the  present 
time.  The  whole  history  of  the  legislation  of 
this  Government  from  the  very  first  has  shown 
a  decided  distinction  between  a  volunteer  and 
a  militia  force  of  the  country.  Another  clause 
of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  militia,  and 
which  has  tended  no  little  to  confuse  this  sub- 
ject, is  the  very  next  to  that  to  which  I  have 
last  adverted.  It  declares  that  Congress  shall 
Lave  power  "  to  provide  for  organizing,  arm- 
ing, and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  govern- 
ing such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
ofScers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  mili- 
tia, according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress."  This  has  been  construed  into  a 
reservation  of  the  power  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  appoint  officers  to  the  volunteer  force 
which  the  General  Government  may  ask  of 
them  to  supply  in  any  emergency,  and  a  conse- 
quent prohibition  to  the  General  Government 
to  exercise  that  power.  The  error  consists  in 
not  drawing  a  proper  distinction  between  vol- 
unteers and  militia ;  and  if  that  is  done,  the 
difiSculty  is  at  an  end.  The  militia  ai*e  called 
for  by  requisitions  on  the  States ;  volunteers  are 
only  invited,  generally  through  the  Executives 
of  the  States ;  and  if  they  should  not  respond 
favorably  to  the  invitation,  you  have  no  power, 
under  laws  passed  authorizing  volunteer  service 
only,  to  resort  to  drafts,  which  may  be  done 
under  rec^uisitions  for  militia.  Under  an  act 
authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services 
of  volunteers  only,  you  cannot  resort  to  drafts. 
The  power  to  raise  a  volunteer  force  is  not 
found  in  the  clause  which  ^^  provides  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,"  &c.,  but  in  that  which  gives  Congress 
the  power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies."  It 
is^  however,  due  to  the  patriotism  of  our  people 
to  state  that  frequently,  although  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  requisitions  upon  the  States  for 
militia  are  supplied  by  volunteer  service,  with- 
out the  alternative  of  a  resort  to  draft ;  and  in 
such  cases  they  might,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
would,  be  considered  volunteer  militia;  and 
the  States  from  which  they  might  be  raised 
would  have  the  right  to  appoint  the  ofScers 
under  the  reservation  to  them  in  the  constitu- 
tion. But  when  the  original  invitation  is  only 
tor  volunteers,  under  an  act  which  authorizes 
volunteer  service  only,  and  where  there  is  no 
requisition  for  militia,  nor  authority  to  resort 
to  drafts,  nor  the  interposition  of  State  'author- 
ity, required  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  such 
invitation,  I  think  it  cannot  be  considered  any 
violation  of  the  constitution  for  general  officers 


to  receive  their  appointments  from  the  General 
Goveiiiment ;  ana  this  course  is  sustained  by 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Government. 

The  second  section  of  the  supplemental  bill, 
approved  the  18th  instant — indeed,  the  entire 
bill,  as  introduced  into  the  Senate — was  in- 
tended, as  I  am  informed,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  act  of  the  Idth  May,  created  by 
striking  out  a  part  of  the  sixth  section  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  It  was  therefore 
made  to  conform  to  the  views  of  those  gentle- 
men in  the  Senate  who  differed  with  the  views 
of  the  House  in  regard  to  that  section.  That 
section  has  been  found  wholly  impracticable, 
so  far  as  some  of  the  States  are  concerned.  It 
would  not  be  found  impracticable  in  my  own 
State ;  for,  although  we  cannot  boast  of  our 
militia  organization,  it  seems  we  are  in  a  far 
better  condition  in  that  respect  than  some  of 
the  other  States.  In  some,  I  understand  there 
is  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  militia  organization 
left.  In  some,  the  general  officers  hold  their 
commissions  only  for  a  few  years,  when  they 
go  out,  and  others  are  elected  to  supply  their 
places.  It  is  impossible  that  the  President  can 
know,  in  such  cases,  whose  commission  will  last 
during  the  twelve  months,  for  which  time  the 
volunteers  ai'e  called  into  the  service.  Again : 
under  the  laws  in  force  before  the  act  of  the 
13th  May,  the  militia  could  not  be  called  out 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  months^  and  by 
that  act  for  no  longer  period  than  six  months. 
Suppose  the  President  undertakes  to  execute 
the  second  section  of  the  supplemental  bill,  and 
should  call  out  commissioned  State  militia  offi- 
cers, and  send  them  into  the  service :  you  can, 
by  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  compel  him  to 
serve  only  six  months ;  and  if  he  should  do  so 
from  any  cause,  however  important  his  services 
might  be  at  such  a  time,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months,  he  could  quit  the  service,  or 
place  the  army  in  a  worse  condition  by  insub- 
ordination, and  there  would  be  no  power  in 
your  court-martial  to  hold  him  to  account  for 
it,  for  you  cannot  detain  him  in  the  service 
longer  than  six  months.  This  is  scarcely  a 
supposable  case— one  not  likely  to  occur — patri- 
otism would  forbid  it ;  but  it  is  important  to 
the  service  to  have  such  officers  as  may  be 
compelled,  both  by  patriotism  and  by  military 
law,  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Mr.  MgClebnand  said  that  he  apprehended 
that  the  bill  had  been  sufficiently  debated  to 
enable  the  House  to  arrive  at  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  merits.  It  appeared  to  be 
drafted  in  exact  conformity  with  the  law  of 
1812,  for  a  similar  purpose.  That  law  had 
resulted  from  the  suggestions  of  experience; 
this  has  also.  So  far  as  the  constitution  may 
be  involved,  we  have  the  sanction  of  an  ap- 
proving precedent.  The  President  is  charged 
with  the  prosecution  ot  the  war,  and  we  should 
place  in  his  possession  the  means  of  prosecuting 
it  vigorously  and  successfully ;  and  he  would 
be  responsible  for  the  event.    The  exigency  of 
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the  occasion  requires  action  rather  than  words. 
Mr.  McO.  therefore  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  vote  stood 
— ayes  88,  noes  68. 

So  there  was  a  second. 

And  the  main  question  was  ordered  to  be 
now  taken. 

Which  main  question  was  first  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Cooke,  and  then  on  ordering  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  OooKE  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon, 
which  were  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  resulted 
— ^yeas  61,  nays  88. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and   having    been   read  a  third   time,    was 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  June  80. 
The  Warehau96  Bill 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dix,  the  Senate,  as  in 
Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An 
act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to 
change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  du- 
ties on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  Huntington  referred  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dix,)  that 
this  bill  was  simple  in  its  details ;  in  which  he 
entirely  concurred.  But  he  regarded  the  prin- 
ciple it  involved,  as  deserving  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Kew 
York  was  perfectly  competent  to  frame  any  bill. 
Did  he  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  he  would 
have  supposed  the  present  bill  to  be  the  work 
of  some  merchant  of  great  wealth,  who  had 
framed  it  to  promote  his  own  individual  in- 
terests, without  reference  to  its  general  effect 
on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  H.  viewed  the  measure  as  one  of  a  series, 
the  objects  of  which  were  to  restore  a  hard 
money  currency,  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  importer. 
It  was  only  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate  that 
he  proposed  now  to  speak. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
had  stated,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee that  action  should  take  place  on  this 
bill  previous  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sub- 
treasury  bill,  because  this  measure  was  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  Sub-treasury  system,  and 
to  obviate  the  evils  which  might  result  from 
the  specie  clause  in  the  Sub-treastnry  bill.  He 
thought  it  a  false  principle  to  adopt  measures 
in  advance  to  remedy  evils  which  it  would  be 
wiser  to  avoid  altogether. 

A  reduction  of  the  revenue  he  regarded  as 
the  certain  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this 
warehouse  bill.  He  referred  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Williams,  surveyor  at  Boston,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  he 


believed  the  effect  of  a  warehouse  system  would 
be,  in  the  first  year,  a  reductioo  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  revenue.  He  also  referred  to  the  an- 
tliorities  of  the  collectors  at  Boston  and  New 
York,  similar  in  their  import.  From  these  he 
inferred  the  certain  reduction" of  the  revenue 
for  the  first  two  or  three  first  quarters  after 
the  passage  of  this  biU. 

He  regarded  the  bill  as  very  imp^ect  in  its 
present  shape,  and  that  it  could  not  command 
any  votes,  without  a  reconmiitment  and  revi- 
sion of  its  details ;  and  he  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  portions  which  contained  these  defecta 
The  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  duties 
would  enable  an  importer  to  avail  himself  oi 
any  change  of  our  policy,  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph, to  enter  his  goods  between  the  passage 
of  a  law  and  its  signature  by  the  President,  and 
thus  to  benefit  himself  to  the  iigury  of  the  rev- 
enue. Again:  the  perishable  character  of 
many  articles  of  importation  would  prove  a 
source  of  loss  to  the  Government.  Another 
evil  would  be  the  conversion  of  the  public  ware- 
house into  a  mere  retail  shop,  because  the  im* 
porter,  while  prohibited  from  removing  his 
packages,  might  take  out  a  roll  of  ribbons,  or 
any  other  item,  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Again: 
the  importer  ought  to  be  required  to  give  bond 
f(tr  the  payment  of  duties,  before  he  can  take 
the  goods  out  for  home  consumption.  There 
is  no  such  provision.  Nor  is  there  any  penalty 
in  the  bill  against  the  clandestine  removal  of 
goods,  or  any  kind  of  frauds  which  may  be 
perpetrated.  Other  points  he  also  presented, 
as  indicative  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  bill, 
and  as  showing  the  necessity  of  recommit- 
ment. 

He  then  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  bill,  which  he  regarded 
as  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  country.  It 
abolished  the  cash  system,  and  introduced  the 
worst  description  of  credit.  He  considered 
that  the  warehouse  system  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  been  recommended  to  our  adoption 
by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
not  the  liberal  system  which  had  been  repre^ 
sented.  It  was  established  principally  in  refer- 
ence to  her  South  American  trade.  Brazil  and 
other  southern  ports  had  no  shipping,  when 
the  system  was  introduced,  and  it  was  impor- 
tant to  obtain  tJie  products  of  these  ports  for 
the  use  of  British  manufactures.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  were  authorized  to 
select  the  ports  where  the  warehouses  should 
be  established,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  goods  to 
be  warehoused,  and  to  regulate  how  and  when 
they  should  be  received.  Every  thing  was  in- 
tended to  subserve  British  interests  exclusively. 
All  the  important  articles  of  importation  were 
obliged  to  be  warehoused  for  re-exportation  in 
the  three  great  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol.  East  and  West  India  produce  was  ex- 
cluded, as  well  as  almost  all  azticles  of  manu- 
facture which  could  come  in  competition  with 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.    No  ar- 
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tides  of  wool  or  cotton  were  to  be  found  in 
their  warehouses,  except  piece  goods  from 
India. 

Such  was  the  working  operation  of  the  free 
trade  system  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the 
warehouse  policy  was  concerned.  Even  with 
regard  to  her  breadstuff's  she  has  taken  care  of 
her  own  interests,  avoiding  the  taxation  of  any 
one  interest  without  providing  for  it  an  equiva- 
lent. The  French  understock  this  perfectly; 
and  to  prove  this,  he  read  from  the  debates  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  this  system  was 
not  adapted  to  a  country  without  colonies. 

He  would  not  say  that  a  warehouse  bill  could, 
or  could  not  be  framed,  which  might  benefit 
some  interests  without  injury  to  others.  He 
felt  surprise  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
should  have  designated  this  bill  as  an  extension 
of  the  storage  system  established  by  the  act  of 
1799,  which  was  intended  only  to  secure  to  the 
Government  the  payment  of  the  duties  by 
bonds ;  as  the  act  of  1842  provided  for  their 
payment  in  cash.  Under  any  circumstances, 
they  were  to  be  sold  after  being  in  store  nine 
months.  The  leading  minds  of  our  country 
had  never  thought  it  wise  heretofore  to  intro- 
duce the  warehouse  system,  and  this  bill  he 
regarded  as  a  mere  expenment. 

Our  present  system  is  working  admirably, 
and  it  is  a  wise  maxim  that  we  should  let  well 
enough  alone.  The  mercantile  system  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  debenture  system,  and 
to  repeal  it  would  be  inequitable.  You  are 
now  seeking  to  abolish  the  system  which  has 
made  the  duties  secure,  and  to  substitute  a 
hazardous  credit.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
admits  that  the  present  cash  system  works  well, 
but  he  complains  that  it  is  too  stringent  on  the 
commercial  interest,  and  this  bill  is  intended 
to  relieve  it  by  giving  time  to  pay  the  duties, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  demandable  before  the 
goods  are  taken  out  for  consumption. 

He  described  the  persons  who  would  in  fact 
be  benefited:  1st,  the  large  capitalists,  who 
could  afford  to  keep  their  goods  in  warehouses; 
2d,  the  foreign  merchants ;  and  8d,  the  £Eictors 
of  the  foreign  importer.  The  only  fact  which 
he  could  find  on  which  this  bill  was  founded, 
was  an  expression  in  a  memorial  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  New  York,  against  the 
Sub-treasury  bill,  that  if  that  bill  should  be 
passed,  it  would  be  well  previously  to  pass  a 
warehouse  bUl.  Respectable  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is,  the  small  merchants  do  not 
belong  to  it,  and  they  neither  desire  nor  can 
afford  to  take  the  benefit  of  thfs  warehouse 
system.  These  have  not  asked  for  the  adoption 
of  the  system.  If  they  desired  it,  they  would 
have  been  heard  here  on  the  subject.  We 
should  have  had  their  memorials  complaining 
of  the  stringency  of  the  present  policy,  and 
asking  for  a  change.  Is  it  the  jobbing  mer- 
chants, whose  business  it  is  to  put  their  goods 
on  the  shelves,  whence  the  markets  of  the 
country  can  be  supplied,  who  are  to  be  bene- 


fited by  this  system?  No;  they  only  desire 
to  sell  their  goods  as  speedily  as  possible,  on 
the  homely  principle  that  a  nimble  sixpence  is 
better  than  a  slow  shilling.  They  will  pay  the 
duties,  and  circulate  the  goods.  It  is  only  the 
foreign  merchant  who  will  be  benefited.  He 
read  extracts  from  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  merchants,  sustaining  the  views  he  had 
presented. 

He  was  convinced  that  while  only  the  foreign 
merchant  could  be  benefited,  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  merchants,  by  this  bill,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  pass  it.  The  foreigner  could  ware- 
house his  goods,  safely  and  cheaply,  for  three 
years,  without  being  compelled  to  pay,  the 
duties.  He  can  sell  the  goods  out  as  ne  finds 
customers ;  and  by  continuing  the  practice  of 
invoicing  his  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
American  merchant  can,  he  will  always  place 
himself  in  a  more  advantageous  position,  and 
the  effect  would  be  to  drive  tiie  latter  out  of 
business. 

He  denied  that  the  American  shipping  mer- 
chant would  derive  benefit  from  this  bill,  and 
that  it  would  throw  the  carrying  trade  into 
his  hands.  That  interest  was  already  protected 
by  our  navigation  laws,  and  he  was  willing  to 
give  it  still  greater  protection.  The  goods  can 
be  brought  here  cheaper  by  foreign  vessels. 
They  are  built  cheaper,  and  navigated  cheaper ; 
and  they  who  desire  to  warehouse  their  goods 
will  seek  the  cheapest  modes  of  conveyance. 
If  they  are  longer  on  the  voyage,  it  matters 
not ;  because  the  goods  are  to  be  warehoused. 
The  foreign  vessels  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  American  into  our  ports,  so  that, 
in  this  respect,  our  vessels  had  no  advantage 
over  the  foreigner.  On  these  facts,  he  felt  con- 
fident that  the  carrying  trade  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  shipping  merchant,  instead 
of  the  American. 

It  had  been  argued  that  this  system  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  ports.  He  con- 
tended that  the  great  market  would  be  in  New 
York,  and  that  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Charleft- 
ton,  and  New  Orleans,  could  not  expect  to 
compete  with  her.  It  was  the  unavoidable 
course  of  things,  and  no  law  could  change  it 

A  minority  of  the  Memphis  Convention  re* 
ported  in  favor  of  the  warehouse  system.  The 
report  of  the  minority  afforded  him  some  ex- 
tracts on  which  ho  founded  some  remarks. 

It  had  been  alleged  that  this  system  would 
enable  the  foreigner  to  make  up  an  assorted 
cargo  at  our  warehouses  for  re-exportation. 
He  insisted  that  foreign  vessels  would  not  come 
here  for  an  assortment,  but  would  prefer  to  go 
to  the  place  of  production.  It  would  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  more  expensive  to  come  here 
for  them. 

But  one  of  his  strongest  objections  to  this 
bill  was,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  repeal  of  the 
cash  duties,  a  system  which  had  worked  admi- 
rably. He  reviewed  that  system  in  all  its  vari- 
ous workings.  The  present  bill  not  only  gives 
a  credit  on  the  duties  to  the  importer,  but  it 
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also  gives  him  a  credit  in  the  amount  of  his 
capital  besides,  and  it  introduces  all  the  evils 
which  the  cash  duties  were  intended  to  abol- 
ish. 

The  warehouse  system  would  introduce  an 
excessive  importation,  a  fluctuating  market,  and 
numerous  bankruptcies.  Foreign  goods,  which 
will  also  find  their  best  market  here,  will  come 
in  more  plentifolly  in  consequence  of  the  new 
faculties  given  by  this  bill,  and  thus  we  shall 
become  overstocked  with  foreign  produce. 
The  redundancy  of  supply  and  forced  sales 
which  preceded  1842,  were  corrected  by  the 
law  of  that  year  which  introduced  the  cash 
syst^.  Tiie  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
break  down  that  system. 

He  predicted  that  if  this  bill  were  adopted, 
in  less  than  three  years  N"ew  York  would  de- 
mand an  appropriation  for  a  warehouse  aa  large 
as  her  custom-house;  and  other  ports,  also, 
would  require  their  public  warehouses.  An 
army  of  officers  will  be  required,  frauds  will  be 
multiplied,  and  numberless  other  evils  will  be 
introctuced,  from  which  we  are  now  exempt. 

He  would  not  say  that  a  warehouse  system 
might  not  be  adopted  which  would  be  free  from 
objections,  but  he  saw  too  much  danger  in  this 
bill  to  give  it  his  sanction.  He  invoked  the 
Senate  to  look  at  the  question  calmly,  and  in  all 
its  practical  bearings,  and  to  decide  if  it  would 
not  be  the  most  wise  course  to  let  this  bill  sleep 
quietly  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Aboheb  moved  that  the  further  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  be  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row, and  that  it  be  made  the  special  order  for 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Dix  assenting,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Oalhoxjn  submitted  an  amendment, 
which  he  proposed  to  move  when  the  bill  to 
graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  should  again  come  up  for  consideration ; 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Hetrocesaion  of  Alexandria, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Abohbb,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the 
retrocession  of  the  city  and  county  of  Alexan- 
dria to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Abcheb  observed  that  he  was  willing 
that  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  biU 
without  discussion,  provided  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  offered  no  remarks  upon  it  which  would 
force  them  into  a  discussion. 

Mr.  Benton  said  this  was  a  case  in  which  he 
desired  to  vote  with  a  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  portion  of  the  District  which  it 
was  proposed  to  surrender  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  he  did  not  at  present  know  what 
the  wishes  of  that  majority  were. 

Mr.  Aboheb  observed,  that  one  of  the  clauses 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  provided  that 
the  bill  should  not  take  effect  until  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  were  ascertained  by  a  vote, 
to  be  taken  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  an- 


other clause,  of  the  bill,  to  wit :  the  vote  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  six  months'  residence. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  the  bill  had  been  referred 
to  the  committee  of  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  and  it  was  perhaps  proper,  there- 
fore, though  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a 
speech  upon  the  subject,  that  he  should  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  tiie 
bill  provides  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  county  and  city  of  Alexandria  before  the 
bill  slxould  go  into  effect.  The  committee, 
however,  thought  it  worthy  of  oonsidenitiony 
whether  it  was  not  the  desire  of  change  which 
prompted  the  introduction  of  this  innovatiofDy 
rather  than  the  necessity  for  the  innoTation. 
If  there  was  any  particular  evil  to  be  remedied 
by  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  the  committee  had  not  been  apprised 
of  it ;  if  any  particular  good  to  be  obtained, 
they  were  not  apprised.  When  the  retroces- 
sion was  first  suggested  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  doubts  were  entertained  by  many 
how  far  it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  recede 
what  the  constitution  had  for  a  particular  par- 

Sose  authorized  them  to  accept  The  States  of 
[aryland  and  Virginia  had  ceded  this  territory 
to  Congress,  to  be  taken  under  its  exclusive 
jurisdiction  for  the  seat  of  Grovemment ;  and 
Congress,  in  the  execution  of  that  intention, 
solemnly  declared  by  enactment  its  acceptance 
of  the  grant,  and  that  this  District  should  be 
perpetually  the  seat  of  Government.  Individ- 
ual citizens  of  the  District,  a  minority,  if  they 
chose  to  assume  that  they  were  so,  had  pur- 
chased property  and '  become  residents  of  the 
county  under  this  pledge;  and  imless  there 
was  some  evil  to  be  remedied,  or  decided  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  the  change,  which 
would  compensate  those  citizens,  where  was 
the  propriety  of  violating  that  pledge  ?  He  had 
been  unable  to  see  any  necessity  for  it.  It  was 
equally  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect 
minorities  and  majorities ;  and  a  majority  could 
have  no  absolute  right  or  authority  to  compd 
retrocession  if  additional  burdens  were  to  be 
imposed  as  a  consequence  upon  the  minority. 
He  spoke  not  in  reference  to  any  constitutional 
objection,  but  merely  in  reference  to  the  act  of 
Congress  constituting  this  District  the  perpetual 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  was  another  difficulty  which  the  com- 
mittee found  somewhat  embarrassing,  and  it 
was,  whether  the  State  of  yirginia  or  of  Mary- 
land owned  the  Potomac  River  at  the  time  of 
the  cession.  If  the  county  of  Alexandria  were 
ceded  to  Virginia,  it  might  possibly  be  the 
means  of  reviving  the  contest,  and  making  it  a 
contest  between  Virginia  and  the  District 
This  would  be  a  matter  of  very  oonsiderahle 
importance  to  the  city  of  Georgetown.  If  the 
bill  was  to  be  passed,  he  thought  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  more 
definite,  and  that  the  river  should  be  kept 
within  the  United  States  jurisdiction.  It 
might  be  of  importance  that  the  juriadiotioii  of 
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the  United  States  shoTild  not  be  limited  at  all. 
He  believed  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  offer  some  remarks 
upon  this  question.  He  did  not  peceive  that 
Senator  now  in  his  seat ;  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  vote  should 
be  taken  without  discussion. 

Mr.  MiLLBB  said  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  subject  was  of  more  importance  than 
he  had  at  first  view  supposed.  His  first  im- 
pressions were  in  favor  of  the  bill,  for  he  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  matter  depended  very 
much  upon  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria and  Virginia.  But,  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  he  found  himself  in  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  Congress  had  the  power 
to  pass  such  an  act ;  and,  even  if  they  had  the 
power,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  it 
-would  not  be  good  policy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  M.  then  went  into  an  argument  upon 
the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  this 
matter,  contending  that  if  Congress  had  the 
power  to  cede  away  any  part  of  the  District, 
they  had  the  power  to  cede  the  whole,  and 
thereby  entirely  defeat  the  intention  of  the 
constitutional  provision  in  regard  to  the  seat 
of  Qovemment.  Instead  of  doing  this*,  he 
hoped  that  Congress  would,  by  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy,  make  it  the  interest  of  the  resi- 
dents of  all  parts  of  the  District  to  continue 
within  the  same  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Pennybaoker  replied  to  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  maintained 
that  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  cede  a 

g>rtion  of  the  District  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 
e  contended  farther  that  the  portion  proposed 
to  be  ceded  did  not,  in  contemplation  of  the 
first  law  that  was  passed  on  the  subject,  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  ten  miles  square  at 
alL 

Mr.  JoHVBOK,  of  Maryland,  moved  that  the 
Senate  adjourn ;  which  was  disagreed  to — ayes 
16,  noes  18. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  Senate,  not 
having  come  to  any  vote  upon  the  bill,  at  about 
half-past  three  oVIock  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  business,  and,  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  the  doors  were  re- 
openedf  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 


THVBdDAT,  July  2. 
Eetroeession  of  Alexandria, 

Mr.  AsoHEB  moved  that  the  prior  orders  of 
the  day  be  postponed,  and  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  retro- 
cession of  the  town  and  county  of  Alexandria 
to  the  State  of  Virginia;  which  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  then  considered  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  when 

Mr.  R.  Johnson  rose  and  stated  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  as  having  voted  in  committee 
in  favor  of  this  bill,  he  desired  to  state  the 


grounds  on  which  he  had  formed  his  opinion. 
He  went  into  a  review  of  the  constitutional 
provision  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  seat 
of  GK)vernment,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  its  location  within  this 
District,  and  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  in 
either  to  prohibit  a  retrocession  of  the  ten 
miles  square  to  the  States  from  which  it  was 
taken,  or  any  portion  thereof.  He  supposed 
that  an  absolute  necessity  might  arise  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  Government,  from  the 
possession  of  this  District  by  an  enemy.  Could 
not  Congress  fix  on  another  seat  for  its  deliber- 
ations ?  and,  in  that  case,  could  it  not  cede  this 
District  back  to  the  States  to  which  it  origi- 
nally belonged  ?  He  stated  that  Alexandria 
complained  of  having  been  neglected  by  Con- 
gress, and  he  presumed  she  .had  good  reason 
for  this  complaint ;  for  it  was  only  reasonable 
that  Congress  should  be  more  favorable  to  the 
portion  of  the  District  which  was  more  imme- 
diately the  seat  and  scene  of  its  labors. 

Mr.  MiLLEB  briefly  replied,  maintaining  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  receive  a  cession  of 
the  soil  and  sovereignty,  except  for  a  specified 
object;  and  that  the  object  of  this  cession 
being  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, it  could  not  be  retroceded  without  the 
abandonment  of  that  object.  He  thought  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  county, 
being  out  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  were  op- 
posed to  retrocession. 

Mr.  Hanneoan  made  a  few  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  The  citizens  desired  to  be  restored 
to  their  original  rights,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  refuse  them. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose,  and  said  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  valid  reason  why 
the  retrocession  should  not  be  made.  The  first 
and  great  point  for  consideration  was,  whether, 
by  this  retrocession,  the  object  of  the  cession 
would  be  impaired?  He  could  not  see  how 
any  evil  result  could  possibly  follow.  It  was  a 
detached  portion  of  the  District,  lying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  in  no  way  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  legislation  of  the  General 
Gk>vernment.  Nor  did  he  see  how  any  acquired 
rights  could  be  injured.  He  did  not  see  how 
the  retrocession  could  injuriously  affect  the 
county  of  Washington,  as  he  believed  it  was 
called,  or  Georgetown.  The  next  question 
then  was,  Was  there  any  serious  constitutional 
objection  ?  According  to  his  judgment  there 
could  not  be  any  such,  unless  tliere  was  some- 
where in  the  constitution  a  prohibitory  clause. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  re- 
move its  seat  if  it  thought  piioper,  unless  there 
was  some  express  provision  to  the  contrary. 
Now,  he  saw  no  such  provision  in  the  consti- 
tution. It  belonged  to  gentlemen  to  prove  that 
the  retrocession  w^ould  be  unconstitutional.  If 
they  had  a  right — which  he  held  to  be  incon- 
testable— ^to  remove  the  seat  of  Government, 
the  right  of  parting  with  any  portion  of  it  was 
apparent.  Nor  was  there,  in  his  opinion,  any 
violation  of  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  CongresSi 
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as  argued  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Haywood.)  The  act  of  Congress,  it  was 
trne,  established  this  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
Government ;  but  they  all  knew  that  an  act  of 
Congress  possessed  no  perpetuity  of  obligation. 
It  was  a  simple  resolution  of  the  body,  and 
could  be  at  any  time  repealed.  Although  he 
thought  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  remove 
the  seat  of  Government,  yet  he  was  not  to  be 
nnderstood  as  supposing  that  it  would  ever  be 
expedient  or  wise  to  remove  it.  He  could  not 
concur  in  the  views  presented  by  Mr.  Madison 
on  the  subject  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  read  yesterday  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  TMr.  Pennybaoker.)  Mr. 
Madison  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor 
of  the  position  that  the  seat  of  Government 
ought  to  be  in  the  centre.  As  far  as  the  seats 
of  government  of  the  States  were  concerned, 
that  might  be  a  just  argument ;  but  the  history 
of  the  world  would  show  that  the  seats  of  na- 
tional government  never  were,  or  scarcely 
ever  were,  situated  in  the  centre,  and  there 


not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  debt  would  be 
produced. 

Mr.  Pbnnybaoksb  expressed  the  same  c^ia- 
ion. 

Mr.  Aluen  expressed  his  regret  that  the  dis- 
cnsdon  had  passed  beyond  the  bill,  and  added, 
that  he  rose  only  for  tiie  purpose  of  dissentiiig 
from  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroHna  (Mr.  Calhouh)  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  Gh)yemment.  He  (Mr. 
A.)  had  no  intention  to  agitate  the  qaestion  of 
changing  the  seat  of  Government.  It  mi^t 
not  be  proper  to  do  so  at  the  present  time ; 
but  the  general  reasons  nrged  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  give  it  an  eternity 
of  location  at  this  point,  and  it  was  to  that  idea 
that  he  (Mr.  A.)  objected.  The  Senator  had 
alluded  to  the  example  of  other  nations  of  the 
world— to  those  ancient  monarchies  where  the 
location  of  the  capital  was  a  matter  dependent 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  conrt,  and  not  the  con- 
venience of  the  people.  Was  it  to  be  suppoeed 
for  a  moment  that  such  examples  were  proper 


was  reason  for  that  general  arrangement.    They    for  the  imitation  of  this  Confederacy  t     Ka 


were  always  situated  on  the  frontier  the  most 
exposed.  Where  was  London,  the  seat  of  the 
British  Government  ?  On  the  south-east  fron- 
tier of  the  kingdom,  looking  towards  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  That  of  France,  Paris,  was 
in  the  most  exposed  position.  So  with  regard 
to  the  seat  of  Government  in  Bussia,  and  so, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  the  capitals  of  all  the 
chief  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  must  be  so.  Kow,  if  that  was  true  in 
the  general,  it  was  pre-eminently  true  of  this 
Confederacy;  for  the  Federal  Government 
looked  almost  exclusively  to  their  foreign  rela- 
tions. And  here  it  had  been  wisely  located ; 
and  here,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  continue,  so 
long  as  the  institutions  of  the  Bepublic  endured. 
If  the  seat  of  Government  was  ever  changed,  it 
wo^d  be  in  consequence  of  some  other  cause 
than  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria,  which 
could  not  possibly  in  any  way  affect  that  nuit- 
ter.  There  might  be  a  change  from  disruption, 
or  in  consequence  of  some  strong  local  interest 
prevailing,  though  under  their  equal  system  of 
Government,  that  was  hardly  to  be  feared.  If 
great  inconvenience  would  arise  to  members  at 
distances  extremely  remote,  murmurs  might 
originate,  and  produce  such  a  change.  Yet, 
even  on  that  score,  there  was  not  much  ground 
for  apprehension,  as  the  equitable  arrangement 
of  mileage  had  placed  members  on  a  perfect 
equality,  those  farthest  removed,  and  whose 
home  and  family  associations  and  affections 
were  most  interfered  with,  receiving  appropri- 
ate compensation.  As  it  was  evident  from  the 
temper  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  would  pass, 
he  would  not  longer  detain  them  by  any  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Ashley  inquired  what  effect  would  be 
produced  by  the  retrocession  with  regard  to 
the  debt  of  Alexandria  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  were  abler  lawyers 
than  himself  in  the  body ;  but  he  supposed  that  I  the  Senator  from  South  CardLina,  whose  re- 


He  thought  that  the  United  States  should  on 
that  very  ground  adopt  a  different  policy.  The 
location  of  the  seat  of  Government  near  the 
seaboard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  commerdal 
cities,  gave  to  those  cities  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  counsels  of  the  CongresB  of  the 
United  States,  five  hundred  fold  to  one  over  the 
influence  exerted  by  a  corresponding  number 
of  people  situated  in  the  vast  interior.  They 
had  no  committees  from  the  banks  of  the  Mia- 
sonri,  the  Mississippi,  or  even  of  the  Ohio, 
'Mobbying"  in  these  halls  to  regolate  tariff 
duties.  No.  They  had  no  companies  of  indi- 
viduals in  those  western  regions,  and  delisted 
to  the  Capitol  with  the  view  of  obtaining  laws 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  individual  and  secticMial 
interests,  instead  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  Government  since  its  foundation 
had  been  to  place  itself  exclusively  nnder  the 
control  of  the  commercial  interest:  and  this 
pernicious  tendency  had  been  produced  by  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  Government  near  the 
great  influential  commercial  cities  on  the  sea- 
board. He  might  present  many  illustrations  of 
this  fact.  Before  the  telegraphic  oommunica- 
tion  was  established,  when  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  Wall-street  had  nodce  of 
it,  if  necessary,  in  fifteen  hours,  and  in  fifteen 
hours  more  the  cars  brought  a  delegation  from 
Wall-street  to  regulate  the  details  of  the  bilL 
Thus  had  their  tariffs  been  formed — ^thns  had 
the  commercial  interests  overruled  all  others 
from  their  proximity  to  the  Capitol.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people — four-fifths  of  them — lived 
on  the  soil,  and  obtained  from  it  snbsi^t^ioe. 
It  was  in  their  centre  that  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  located.  These  were  his  opin- 
ions, and  he  stated  them  not  as  having  any  im- 
mediate bearing  on  the  bill  before  the  Houses 
but  in  opposition  to  the  views  expressed  by 
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marks  were  always  entitled  to  high  considera- 
tion, and  carried  with  them  great  weight. 

Hr.  Gaxhoun  again  rose,  and  stated  that  it 
happened,  that  at  the  Memphis  Oonyention — a 
body  composed  of  six  hundred  members,  pos- 
sessed of  great  intelligence,  and  representing 
almost  exclusively  the  interests  of  those  who 
lived  upon  the  soil — ^a  resolution  was  offered 
recommending  a  change  of  the  seat  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  A  most  extraordinary  sen- 
sation was  produced,  and  when  the  resolution 
was  submitted,  there  was  one  loud-toned,  over- 
whelming ^^  no  "  opposed  to  the  solitary  voice 
of  the  mover. 

Mr.  Allek.    Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Galhouk.  At  the  Memphis  Oonven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Allen.  Ah!  that  proves  nothing.  The 
only  difiSculty  has  been  the  choice  of  another 
site,  and  the  contesting  claims  have  been  so 
numerous,  that  the  change  has  not  been,  ere 
this,  seriously  mooted. 

Mr.  Westoott  was  in  favor  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  relieved  the  people  of  Alexandria  from 
a  galling  disfranchisement,  of  which  he  knew 
something  by  experience. 

Mr.  Aroheb  advocated  the  bill  in  a  long  and 
able  speech. 

Mr.  Hatwood  opposed  the  bill,  and  in  an 
eloquent  manner  contended  for  the  sacred  im- 
munity of  the  constitution,  and  the  wise 
arrangement  of  the  sages  of  the  Revolution. 
He  also  argued  the  constitutional  question  at 
considerable  length,  and  witb,  characteristic 
ability. 

Mr.  Penntbaoioeb  replied. 

Mr.  Bbbbsb  regarded  the  bill  as  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate ; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for  on  the 
question  of  ordering  it  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  they  were  ordered,  and,  being 
taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Barrow,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Cameron, 
Chalmers,  Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Fairfield,  Greene, 
Hannegan,  Jamagin,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Morehead,  Pennybacker, 
Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Turney,  Westoott,  and 
Tulee— 82. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Breese,  Bright,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Evans,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Semple,  and  Sturgeon — 14. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  Arohek  asked  that  the  bill  be  put  upon 
its  ttnrd  reading  now. 

No  objection  being  offered,  the  bill  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  as  passed  is  as  follows, 
Tiz. :  "  An  act  to  retrocede  the  county  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  State 
of  Virginia." 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  July  2. 
77ie  Tariff. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Houston,  tlie  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  imports. 

Mr.  MoKat,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  made  a  general  expos^,  as  far 
as  his  brief  hour  would  allow,  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Government  with  reference  to 
the  peace  establishment,  as  well  as  to  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  subsisting  war  with 
Mexico,  and  of  the  calculations  on  which  this 
bill  was  based,  and  the  probability  of  its  yield- 
ing sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Government. 

He  first  reviewed  the  financial  history  of  the 
Government,  both  as  to  its  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, for  the  three  years  of  the  present  law, 
and  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  great  pub- 
lic emergency  under  which  that  act  was  passed, 
(with  the  intention  of  making  it  only  a  tempo- 
rary measure,)  of  the  oppressive  and  monstrous 
provisions  it  containeo,  and  of  the  absolute 
necessity,  before  any  quiet  could  be  secured,  of 
making  at  least  a  trial  of  the  anti-restrictive 
system.  Assuming  that  some  change  was  re- 
quired, he  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  the  bill 
proposed  was  a  suitable  measure : 

I.  XJNDBB  THE  PEAOB  ESTABLISHHENT. 

First,  as  to  expenses :  for  the  last  three  years, 
(excluding  extraordinary  means  for  the  war, 
and  preparations  for  it,)  they  have  averaged  a 
little  less  than  $21,000,000;  for  the  present 
year  they  might  be  stated  at  $21,000,000 ;  but, 
for  entire  ss3ety,  he  would  estimate  them  at 
$24,000,000~a  large  and  liberal  estimate. 

Second,  as  to  revenue  :  if  the  amount  of  im- 
ports were  increased,  as  the  Secretary  esti- 
mated, in  case  the  bill  went  into  operation,  by 
the  amount  of  $14,253,000,  (the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Hunqbbford,)  admitted 
a  probable  increase  of  five  or  six  millions,)  the 
bill,  without  raising  at  all  the  rate  of  duty  pro- 
posed by  it,  Uie  Secretary  estimated,  would 
produce  $24,500,000  net,  and  upon  subsequent 
estimate,  he  thought  it  might  go  to  $26,000,- 
000.  But  Mr.  MoE.  did  not  go  so  far;  for 
greater  security,  he  assumed  it  to  be  only 
$22,000,000. 

The  Secretary  estimated  receipts  from  sales 
of  the  lands  at  $2,400,000.  Mr.  MoK.  adopted 
this  estimate.  Then,  according  to  Mr.  MoK. ^s 
estimate  (as  above)  for  the  peace  esUiblishment, 
the  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year 

would  be $24,000,000 

Receipts  from  the  bill 

of  the  Committee  of 

Ways  and  Means  .  .  $22,000,000 
Receipts  from  the  sales 

«f^^ 2,400,000  g^^noft 
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II.  WAB  E6TABLISHME17T. 

If  this  Administration  does  the  dntj  it  owes 
to  the  country,  and  to  humanity,  it  will  bring 
this  war  to  a  close,  as  he  believed  it  ought  to 
do,  whenever  Mexico  will  consent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  boundary  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  will  give  sufficient  guarantee  of  indemnity 
to  our  citizens.  He  was  opposed  to  a  war  of 
conquest — to  despoiling  Mexico  of  a  single  part 
of  her  territory.  He  believed  the  Administration 
had  done  its  duty — nothing  more  than  its  duty 
— all  that  it  could  do  to  avert  this  war,  which 
was  forced  upon  us.  If  this  course  were  pur- 
sued, the  war  might  be  closed  in  six  months-^ 
perhaps  in  three  months.  Calculations  from 
the  proper  officers  of  the  various  departments 
placed  the  expenditures  of  the  war  for  the  year 
at  $22,000,000.  We  have  now,  according  to 
the  returns  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
published  this  morning,  in  the  treasury,  avail- 
able for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  $9,- 
800,000.  If,  then,  the  war  were  brought  to  a 
close,  as  he  hoped,  in  three  to  six  months,  this 
sum  would  be  ample  to  defray  its  expenses; 
and  he  did  not  propose  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  war. 

The  $9,800,000  now  on  hand  in  the  treasury, 
he  estimated,  then,  would  be  ample  for  the 
three  to  six  months*  war,  (which  he  hoped 
would  be  its  limit.) 

But  in  case  the  war  unfortunately  should  not 
thus  soon  be  terminated,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  he  should 
report  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  or  a  loan,  to  meet  its  expenses.    . 

He  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
as  an  important  fact  which  called  for  a  change 
of  the  present  tariff,  that  in  its  returns  it  was 
stationary  at  best — ^in  fact  retrograde — the 
amount  of  revenue  under  it  for  the  year  just 
closed  being  less  than  in  the  year  previous. 

At  the  instruction  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  (though  against  his  own  judgment,) 
he  gave  notice  also  that  he  should  move  to 
strike  out  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  cer- 
tain amendments,  which  would  probably  in- 
crease the  revenue  $1,500,000,  making  a  rev- 
enue, on  Mr.  Walker^s  estimates,  of  near 
$28,000,000 ;  according  to  his  own,  $28,- 
600,000. 

Mr.  NoBBis  followed  in  defence  of  the  bill  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  in  re- 
ply to  gentlemen  who  had  preceded. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  obtained  the  floor, 
but  two  and  a  half  minutes  remaining  of  the 
time  allotted  to  debate,  and  proceeded  to  repel 
certain  attacks  made  upon  Secretary  Walker  in 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

The  hour  of  two  having  arrived,  the  com- 
mittee, in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  House, 
proceeded  to  vote. 

And  the  main  question,  ^^  Shall  this  bill 
pass  ?  **  was  taken,  and  decided  m  the  affirma- 
tive, as  follows : 


Teas. — ^Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Atkin* 
son,  Bayly,  Bcdinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  Jas.  A.  Bbick, 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brockenbroagh,  Wnu 
6.  Brown,  Burt,  Cathcart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman, 
Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Collin,  Cullom,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  De  Mott,  Dobbin,  Dooglas,  Droin- 
goole,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Friea, 
Giles,  Goodyear,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Hand- 
son,  Harmanson,  Henley,  Hilliard,  Boge,  Isaac  E. 
Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough,  George  &  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  James  B.  Hunt,  Hunter, 
James  H.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  John- 
son, George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman, 
Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Leake,  La  Sere, 
Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClelland,  HcClemaDd,  Me- 
Connell,  McCrate,  Joseph  J.  McDoweD,  James  Mc- 
Dowell, McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barkley  Martin, 
Morris,  Morse,  Moulton,  Kiven,  Norris,  Parrish, 
Payne,  Perrill,  Phelps,  PiUsbury,  Bathbun,  Reid, 
Relfe,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scammon, 
Seddon,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leonard  H.  Sima, 
Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton, 
Starkweather,  St.  John,  Strong,  Jacob  Thompaon, 
Thurman,  Tibbatts,  Towns,  Tredway,  Wick,  WO- 
liams,  Wilmot,  Wood,  Woodward,  and  Tanoey-— 
114. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Arnold,  Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  James  Blade, 
Blanchard,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Buffington, 
William  W.  Campbell,  John  H.  CarapbeU,  Carroll, 
Cocke,  CoUamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culrer,  Dar- 
ragh,  Garrett,  Davis,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dockery,  Ed- 
sall,  Erdman,  John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing, 
Foot,  Foster,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Graham. 
Grider,  Grinnell,  Hampton,  Harper,  Elias  B.  Holmes, 
John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson, 
Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Inger* 
soli,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Jenkins,  Daniel  P.  King^ 
Leib,  Lewis,  Levin,  Long,  McClean,  McGaugbey, 
McHenry,  Mcllvain,  Marsh,  Miller,  Mosely,  Pendle- 
ton, Perry,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ritter,  Julius  Rock- 
well, John  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Ruaaell, 
Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert 
Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strohm, 
Sykes,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson,  Benjan)in  Thomp- 
son, James  Thompson,  Tilden,  Toomba,  Trumbo, 
Vance,  Vinton,  Wheaton,  White,  Winthrop,  Wood- 
ruff,  Wright,  Toung,  and  Tost— 95. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


IN   SENATE. 

Tuesday,  July  7. 
ThanJcs  of  Congress  to  {hn.  Taylor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Houston,  the  S^ate  took 
up  for  consideration  the  joint  resolation  pre- 
senting the  thanks  of  Congress  to  General  Tay- 
lor, and  for  other  purposes ;  which  was  consid- 
ered as  in  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Whole. 

Several  amendments  were  submitted  and 
agreed  to ;  and,  after  a  discussion  oocnpyiog 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  every  one  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  the  vote  of  thanks, 
some  differences  of  opinion  were  disclosed  as 
to  the  phraseology  in  which  it  should  be  con- 
veyed, a  resolution  was  adopted  unammautly 
in  the  following  form : 


DEBATES  OF  CONaRESS. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  preaenting  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  Major  General  Taylor,  his  officers 
and  men. 

Resolved  ttnanimoutly  by  the  Senate  and  Jlcuse 
of  Hepreeentativee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
«n  Congreee  anemoled.  That  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Major 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  commanding  the  army  of 
occupation,  his  officers  and  men,  for  the  fortitude, 
skill,  enterprise,  and  courage,  which  have  distin- 
guished the  recent  brilliant  operations  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

8xc.  2.  And  he  it  further  reeolvedy  that  Congress 
sincerely  sympathize  with  the  relatiyes  and  friends 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  who  so  bravely  fell  in  the  service  of 
their  country  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

8bc.  8.  And  be^it further  resolved,  That  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause 
the  foregoing  resolution  to  be  communicated  to 
General  Taylor,  and  through  him  to  the  army  under 
his  command. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  have  a  medal  of  gold  procured,  with 
uppropriate  devices  and  inscriptions  tliereon,  and 
presented  to  General  Taylor,  in  the  name  of  the 
Kepublic,  as  a  tribnte  to  his  good  conduct,  valor, 
and  generosity  to  the  vanquished. 


Thttksdat,  July  9. 

The  Graduation  Bill. 

The  bill  to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  by  the  following  vote : 

Ykas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Breese,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Lewis, 
Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Turney,  West- 
cott,  and  Yulee — 26. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton, 
John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Greene,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Pearcc,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,and  Woodbridge 
—18. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thubsday,  July  9. 
The  Graduation  JBiU, 

The  H^nse  resolved  itself  into  Oommittee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Fick- 
i.iir,  of  Illinois,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the 
•ODBideration  of  the  bill  to  rednce  and  graduate 
the  prioe  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers 
and  cultivators. 

Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
addressed  the  committee.  He  avowed  himself 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  a  reduction  of  the 

Srice  of  the  public  lands  to  their  actual  value, 
at  was  opposed  to  this  bill,  as  a  bill  not  gradu- 
ating the  price  of  the  lands  to  their  value,  nor  yet 
a  biU  to  give  the  lands  to  actual  settlers,  but  a 
bill  to  give  the  lands  to  speculAtors,  and  the 


States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie,  under 
the  pretext  of  graduation. 

Mr.  Patne  said  the  day  had  passed  when  an 
argument  founded  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
man  to  his  due  proportion  of  the  soil  on  which 
he  lives  should  be  addressed  to  the  House  or 
the  country.  Tet,  looking  at  the  question  in 
an  abstract  point  of^view,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say  how  it  was  that  a  creature  of 
God,  placed  upon  this  earth,  and  drawing  his 
subsistence  from  that  earth,  should  not  have 
as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  supply  his 
wants.  But  this  Government  had  thought 
proper  to  interfere  with  this  natural  law,  and 
place  a  price  upon  our  public  lands. 

One  dollar  and  a  quarter,  he  contended,  was 
ample  price  for  the  best  unimproved  land  in 
the  remote  sections  of  the  country.  He  spoke 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  He  estimated, 
even  at  this  price  to  commence  with,  by  the 
time  they  were  cleared  and  brought  into  proper 
cultivation,  they  will  have  cost  their  full  value 
— some  $10  or  $12.  But  as  all  lands  were  not 
of  equal  value,  a  graduation  of  the  price  would 
be  just  and  equitable. 

The  question  then  was^  what  system  shall  be 
adopted?  Mr.  P.  was  not  particularly  wedded 
to  this  system.  He  was  willing  to  go  for  any 
reasonable  one  which  might  be  proposed.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  remark,  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  one  proposed  by  this  bill, 
with  a  very  dight  amenament. 

Gentlemen  seemed  to  oppose  this  bill  on  the 
CTonnd  that  the  prioe  of  all  lands  was  to  be  re- 
duced under  it.  This  was  not  the  case.  The 
present  minimum  of  $1  25  would  be  continued 
for  good  lands.  These  would  not  go  below 
that,  but  the  graduations  were  applicable  to 
inferior  lands.  "Mr.  P.  recounted  and  defended 
the  graduation  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  was 
founded  on  principles  of  common  sense,  and  of 
that  stem  justice  which  should  regulate  the 
action  of  this,  if  it  does  not  of  other  Govern- 
ments. 

In  reference  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Gobdon, 
that  this  bill  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
speculators,  Mr.  P.  had  ho  sympathy  for  them, 
and  he  differed  with  him  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  bill  upon  them.  He  considered  the  pres- 
ent system  better  calculated  to  favor  them. 
The  swoUen  purse  of  the  land  jobber,  aided  too 
frequently  by  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the 
country,  was  too  likely  to  monopolize  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  then  to  deal  it  out  in  parcels, 
extorting  from  the  poor  settler  the  prices 
which  he  saw  fit  to  demand. 

"With  reference  to  the  provision  for  the  ces- 
sion of  lands  not  sold  after  exposure  to  sale 
for  thirty  years,  the  presumption,  if  they  were 
refused  for  that  time  (he  said)  was,  that  they 
were  worth  nothing — ^not  worth  giving  away. 
But  he  was  opposed  to  it — ^to  giving,  or  to  a 
pretence  of  giving  to  the  respective  States  of 
this  Union.  He  hoped  the  day  would  come 
soon  when  the  respective  sovereignties  of  this 
Union  would  spam  all  gifts>  or  semblances  of 
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gifts  from  the  General  Government.  He  was 
opposed  to  this  section  of  the  bill;  and  he 
would  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  (Mr.  MoClbrnand)  if  it 
would  not  be  better — ^more  in  accordance  with 
his  own  wishes  and  the  wishes  of  the  country 
— to  amend  it  so  as  after  Ihirty  years  to  give  it 
to  any  citizen  who  woula  settle  on  and  culti- 
vate it. 

Mr.  MoOlebkand  said,  with  the  permission 
of  his  friend  from  Alabama,  he  would  make  a 
brief  explanation.  Mr.  McO.  had  reported  thfe 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  its  provisions.  The 
clause  of  cession,  as  he  conceived,  involved 
no  constitutional  difficulty.  The  constitution 
evidently  contemplates  that  the  several  States 
shall  occupy  the  same  footing  of  equality  and 
sovereignty  under  its  provisions,  in  all  respects 
whatsoever.  The  old  States  claimed,  and  ex- 
ercised a  jurisdictional  and  proprietary  right 
over  the  lands  within  their  limits.  To  deny  the 
new  States  the  same  right,  is  to  strike  at  their 
sovereignty  in  a  vital  point.  The  power  of 
taxation  is  a  vital  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
The  old  States  enjoy  this  power  as  well  in 
regard  to  lands  as  m  regard  to  personal  prop- 
erty. The  new  States  are  denied  this  power  in 
regard  to  the  public  lands  before  sale,  and  in 
several  cases  after  sale,  for  five  years.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  take  power  beyond 
the  pc^le  of  the  constitution,  nor  can  a  State 
give  it,  except  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
constitution ;  yet,  by  virtue  of  compacts,  other- 
wise than  in  such  prescribed  mode,  the  new 
States  are  prohibited  this  vital  power.  The 
true  and  strict  construction  of  the  constitntion 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  act  of  admission 
admits  each  State  to  the  proprietary  right  of 
the  soil  within  its  limits,  and  excludes  from 
their  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  public  lands  from  being 
entered  upon  by  the  citizen,  by  civil  or  crim- 
inal proceedings,  or  by  military  force. 

Mr.  McC.  said  that  he  was  willing,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  the  success  of  the  measure,  and 
to  bring  to  a  speedy  termination  this  invasion 
of  State  sovereignty,  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  his  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Dbomooolb,) 
which  fixed  a  minimum  of  five  cents  per  acre 
upon  the  lands  remaining  unsold  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  upon  the  terms  of  the  bill,  to  the 
States  in  which  such  lands  may  be  situated. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Houston  called  the  attention  of 
his  colleague  to  the  amendment  he  had  offered, 
which  proposed  precisely  the  provision  which 
his  colleague  now  suggested — viz. :  after  the 
land  had  passed  through  the  various  grada- 
tions, it  should  be  given  to  those  who  chose  to 
settle  upon  it,  by  paying  the  fees  of  the*  officer. 

Mr.  Payne  (resuming)  disclaimed  all  idea  of 
any  imputation  on  the  political  orthodoxy  of 
the  gentleman  from  HIinois,  and  recapitulated 
the  position  just  laid  down.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  amendment  of  his  colleague, 
and  his  hope  that  it  woidd  receive  the  saQCtion 


of  the  House ;  and  then  proceeded  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  advantages  of  graduation : 

First,  instead  of  diminishing  revenue,  the 
very  object  of  this  bill  was  to  increase  it: 
First,  directly  from  the  sales  of  the  lands ;  and 
second,  indirectly,  by  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  western  country,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  imports,  and  bringing 
with  them  a  proportionate  increase  of  revenaev 
receivable  through  fhe  custom-house. 

Another  advantage  to  which  the  statesmaii, 
philanthropist,  and  patriot,  cannot  fail  to 
look  with  feelings  of  pride  and  exultation  is, 
that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  agriculturists  of  the  country.  He  dispar- 
aged no  class  or  profession,  yet  this  was  the 
noblest  of  all  occupations— the  foundation  of  all 
society  and  of  all  employments.  The  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  were  the  main  reliance  of  the 
country  in  the  hour  o£^  peril ;  and  if  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  were  ever  to  be  trodden 
down  by  some  ambitious  usurper,  the  very  last 
resistance  would  be  offered  by  hands  which  bad 
been  inured  to  labor  at  the  plough.  He  would, 
then,  encourage  them  by  all  proper  and  con- 
stitutional means. 

Again,  it  was  important  to  the  States  as  a 
matter  of  revenue,  by  enabling  them  to  tax 
the  lands  within  their  respective  limits;  and 
also,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to  complete 
and  perfect  their  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Dabbaoh  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded 
at  the  request  of 

Mr.  McClebnand,  on  whose  motion  the  com- 
mittee rose,  and  took  up  the  bill  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  the 
public  lands;  which  bill,  having  been  read 
twice  by  its  title,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Figklin,  of  Illinois,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoClebnaitd,  the  gradua- 
tion bill  of  the  House  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
bill  f^om  the  Senate  was  taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Vinton  obtained  the  floor,  and  yielded 
to  a  motion  to  rise ; 

Which  prevailing,  the  committee  rose  and 
reported. 


m  SENATE. 

Fbidat,  July  10.     *    • 
The  Warehouse  System, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  conddenitiflii 
of  the  warehouse  bill :  when — 

Mr.  Simmons  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  at 
very  considerable  length  against  the  general 
features  of  the  bill,  and  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  so  far  from  having  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  revenue,  it  would  dimimsh  it  at  least  one- 
half;  that  all  large  cargoes  would  be  in  ware- 
houses ;  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  moderate  capitalists,  as  had 
been  avowed ;  but  that  it  would  make  in  favor 
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of  the  large  ipiporter.  He  alladed  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  cash  duties,  under  which  every 
interest  had  seemed  to  improve,  and  which 
very  improvement  almost  seemed  to  him  to 
create  opposition.  All  was  going  on  well,  why 
not  let  it  alone? 

Mr.  Davis  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate with  great  force  and  at  much  length, 
against  the  idea  of  action  on  this  hill  until  the 
sub-treasury  bill  had  been  disposed  of.  It  was 
Decessary  or  unnecessary,  precisely  as  the  sub- 
treasury  bill  should  make  it,  being  a  measure 
collateral ;  and  hence  it  was  better  in  his  opin- 
ion, not  to  act  until  the  sub-treasury  bill  was 
disposed  of.  He  desired  to  act  on  a  measure 
of  so  much  importance  understand! ngly.  Mr. 
D.  then  went  on  to  show  what  he  conceived 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape.  He  said  we  had  changed  from  a  credit 
system  to  cash ;  and  all  must  have  a  distinct 
recollection  that  none  were  so  forward  to  de- 
nounce the  credit  system  as  the  prominent 
Democrats  of  the  day.  It  was  said  that  it  gave 
advantages  to  men  of  fictitious  capital;  that 
goods  would  be  piled  up  in  the  warehouses, 
from  thence  they  would  be  put  up  under  the 
hammer ;  and  their  desks  had  been  piled  with 
documents  to  show  that  the  business  of  the 
country  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Amer- 
icans, and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  foreigners ; 
and  to  get  rid  of  all  these  evils  and  frauds  they 
had  voted  for  a  home  valuation  and  cash 
duties. 

Mr.  Huntington  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  printed  bill  on  their  tables,  as  amended, 
the  blank  was  filled  up  with  "  three  years,"  but 
he  appealed  to  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Dix  to 
say  whether  the  question  had  been  decided  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dix  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  three 
years,  and  on  that  question,  being  the  largest 
number,  the  vote  had  precedence. 

The  question  having  been  put,  it  was  decid- 
ed in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate 
at  some  leogth  in  favor  of  the  bill,  deeming  it 
a  most  important  measure  to  the  commercial 
and  navigating  interests  of  the  country.  The 
collection  of  duties  in  cash,  he  thought,  acted 
most  unequally,  and  was  calculated  to  increase 
burdens  very  unnecessarily  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Websteb  avowed  himself  as  a  uniform 
supporter  of  the  warehouse  system,  and  still 
thought  a,  bUl  might  be  matured  that  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  mercantile 
community,  without  prejudice  to  other  inter- 
ests. Mr.  W.  then  went  on  to  give  his  views 
at  large,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  recommit 
the  'bill  to  the  committee,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  made  to  assume  a  shape,  with  the 
aid  of  his  colleague  in  matters  of  commercial 
knowledge  and  detail,  which  would  be  likely 
to  secure  its  passage. 

On  this  question  he  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays ;  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Diz  hoped  the  motion  would  not  pre- 


vail. If  there  were  amendments  to  be  offered 
on  the  other  side,  he  was  willing  to  give  them 
a  hearing,  and  if  he  deemed  them  essential,  to 
adopt  them;  but  to  commit  the  bill  at  that 
late  stage  of  the  session  might  be  to  defeat  it. 
Senators  would  bear  witness  with  what  assidu- 
ity he  had  endeavored  from  time  to  time  to 
get  up  the  measure,  which  had  been  before 
the  Senate  for  six  months.  He  could  not  now 
consent  to  any  such  proposition. 

A  very  interesting  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Websteb,  Aboher,  Oaluoun,  Allen, 
Simmons,  Huntinoton,  and  others  participated. 

When,  at  a  late  hour,  the  question  was  taken 
on  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Websteb  to  recommit, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 


Monday,  July  18. 
The  Tariff. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  ^f  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  Lewis  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows :  From  my  position  in  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  present  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  the  result  of 
such  attention  as  I  have  been  able  to  bestow 
on  the  biU  now  before  this  body.  I  regret 
that  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  which 
circumstances  have  permitted  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  from  thus  being  deprived 
of  much  valuable  aid  which  I  might  otherwise 
have  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
my  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
necessarily  less  perfect  than  I  would  have 
desii*ed.  In  attempting  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  now  "devolving  upon  me,  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing on  the  protective  character  of  this  bill, 
deeply  as  I  feel  interested  in  that  question.  I 
must  leave  that  portion  of  the  subject  to  other 
and  abler  hands,  and  examine  the  measure 
merely  as  a  measure  of  revenue,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  how  far  it  will  sustain  the  finan- 
cial purposes  of  the  Government.  As  may  be 
readily  conceived,  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions which  will  be  urged  against  this  bill,  is 
that  founded  on  the  entirely  ad  valorem  char- 
acter of  its  provisions.  It  appears  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  gentlemen,  that  ad  valorem 
duties  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  revenue, 
and  that  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue,  or  to  fix 
the  duties  at  such  a  rate  as  will  secure  any 
considerable  amount  of  revenue,  you  roust  re- 
sort to  specific  duties.  This  proposition,  in 
my  judgment,  is  one  of  those  axiomatic  errors 
which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  be 
wholly  fallacious.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
ad  valorem  duties,  which  it  is  admitted  by  all 
are  the  fairest,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more 
open  and  better  understood,  will  be  found  fully 
adequate  in  raising  revenue.  But  under  what 
circumstances  are  these  duties  objected  to? 
Under  circumstances  which  would,  on  their 
very  face,  show-— so  far  aa  I  remember — ^that 
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thej  are  more  efficient  than  specific  duties. 
B7  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  araonnt  raised  by  ad 
valorem  duties  last  year  was  $15,722,811,  raised 
from  specific  duties  $18,200,118,  and  that,  too, 
although  the  principal  articles  of  heavier  con- 
sumption— iron.  Sugar,  molasses,  salt — all  those 
articles,  in  fact,  to  which  it  was  attempted  to 
give  the  highest  protection,  paid  specific  duties. 
Now  it  appears,  that  under  the  ad  valorem 
duties,  we  already  raise  much  more  than  the 
half  of  our  revenue ;  it  therefore  becomes  our 
duty,  before  discrediting  so  large  a  source  of 
revenue,  to  inquire  into  the  objections  urged 
against  this  ad  valorem  principle,  so  that  it 
may  at  least  be  allowed  a  fair  hearing.  It  is 
to  this  investigation  that  I  now  invite  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  the  objections  urged  against 
ad  valorem  duties,  is,  that  the  revenue  will  be* 
defrauded  by  false  invoices.  I  ask,  iQ  reply, 
what  adequate  motive  can  a  man  have  in  mak- 
ing out  a  false  invoice?  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  heevj  penalties  imposed  on  makins 
out  a  false  invoice  ?  The  ofi^ence  is  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison;  and  if 
made  out,  even  innocently,  the  forfeiture  of 
one-half  of  the  goods  is  almost  certain.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  gained,  in  the  face  of  those  pen- 
alties, by  making  out  a  false  invoice?  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  statement,  which  h&s  been  pre- 
pared with  great  accuracy,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  amount  which  would  be  gained 
by  imdervaluation.  [Mr.  L.  then  explained  the 
contents  of  the  foUowins  statement  :J 

Supposed  cost  of  goods  abroad  $100 ;  duties 
(20  ])er  cent.0  would  be  $120 ;  cost  and  duties 
equal  to  $120.  Supposed  undervaluation  5 
per  cent.,  would  leave  $95 ;  duties  20  per  cent, 
on  $95  would  be  $19 ;  cost  and  duties  equal  to 
$119 — $100 :  gain  on  which  is  85-100  per  cent 

Supposed  cost,  $100;  duties  20  per  cent, 
are  $20;  cost  and  duties  equal  to  $120.  At 
undervaluation  of  10  per  cent,  is  $90 ;  duties 
(20  per  cent.)  on  which  is  $18 ;  cost  and  duties 
equal  to  $118 — $2  00  :  or  gain  on  which  is  1 
70-100  per  cent. 

Supposed  cost  $100 ;  regular  duties  afe  $20 ; 
cost  and  duties  «qual  to  $120.  Undervalua- 
tion at  15  per  cent,  $85 ;  duties  on  which  are 
$17;  cost  and  duties  equal  to  $117— $3  00: 
gain  on  which  is  2  55-100  per  cent. 

Supposed  cost,  $100 ;  regular  duty  is  $20 ; 
cost  and  duties  $120.  Undervaluation  at  20 
per  cent.,  $80 ;  duty  on  which  is  $16 ;  cost  and 
duties  $116— $4  00:  gain  on  which  is  8  44-100 
per  cent. 

Supposed  cost,  $100 ;  regular  duty  is  $20 ; 
cost  and  duty  $120.  Undervaluation  25  per 
cent,  $75;  duty  on  which  is  $15;  cost  and 
duty,  $115— $5  00:  gain  on  which  is  4  85-100 
per  cent. 

Supposed  cost,  $100  ;  duty  on  which  is  $20 ; 
cost  and  duty  $120.  Undervaluation  at  80  per 
cent,  $70;  duty  on  which  is  $14;  cost  and 
duty,  $114— $6  00:  gain  on  which  is  5  26- 
100  per  cent. 

Now  I  take  it  that  before  any  sensible  trader 


would  make  out  a  false  invoice,  he  would  pause. 
No. man  in  his  sober  senses  would  incur  such  a 
risk   for   such    a   paltry    consideration.     He 
would  not  attempt  to  undervalue  an  article  in 
open  market,  the  value  of  which  would  be  so 
well  known  to  an  appraiser.  .  If  the  dishonest 
trader,  who  would  do  such  a  thing,  should 
escape  the  State  prison — ^if  he  should  escape 
the  heavy  forfeiture  of  the  bill  of  1842,  be 
would  gain,  as  shown  by  the  statement,  on  the 
highest  undervaluation,  but  four  or  ^ve   per 
cent    I  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate  motive   for   such   fraudulent   invoice. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  such  are  ever  made,    I 
might  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  but  I  suppose 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  objection.    But  suppose  there  was  an  ade- 
quate motive  on  the  part  of  the  importer  to  in- 
duce him  to  undervalue  his  goods ;  suppose  be 
had  the  prospect  of  thus  gaining  something  by 
succeeding,  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  inducement  in  the  case ; 
yet  he  would  not  succeed.   Why?  Because,  sim- 
ply, the  duties  are  declared  not  upon  his  invoice 
but  upon  the  actual  valuation.    The  duties  are 
not  founded  on  his  invoice;  though  the  law 
requires  him  to  make  out  an  invoice,  yet  the 
valuers  are  not  to  determine  by  that  invoice, 
but  by  many  invoices.    The  officers  who  valne 
the  goods  are  men  selected  for  their   expe- 
rienced   judgment    and    knowledge    qf    the 
goods ;  who  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  apprais- 
ing goods,  and  in  that  way,  and  in  consequence 
of  constant  association  with  conmiercial  men, 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual market  value  of  the  goods,  arriving  at 
the  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  price  of  each 
article.    Tlie  appraisement,  tben,  is  not  at  all 
controlled  or  infiuenced  by  the  invoice  made 
out  by  the  importer.     On  the  contrary,  the 
valuation  is  made  of  the  goods  in  the  foreign 
market ;  and  if  Uiore  is  any  error  made,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Government, 
as  there  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  make 
the  valuation    over  and   above  the   invoice. 
Now,  I  ask,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
three  or  four  practical  merchants  of  conunon 
intelligence  and  common  honesty,  would  ap- 
praise goods  ten  days  before  establishing  a  uni- 
formity   of   appraisement    and  value?     The 
goods  are  subject  I  admit,  to  occasional  vari- 
ation in  prices,  but  in  the  midn  there  is  uni- 
formity.   But  the  appraisers  would  not  be  like- 
ly to  value  one  set  of  goods  at  one  value  to- 
day, and  at  another  value  to-morrow.    There 
will  hh  of  necessity  uniformity  in  their  decis- 
ions ;  and  if  so,  why  fear  the  efiect  of  under- 
valuation ?   Is  that  likely,  when  it  is  the  direct 
interest  of  every  man  in  the  custom-hoi^  to 
prove  that  an  exporter  has  undervalued  his 
goods  and  invoiced  them  at  too  low  a  price  7 
But  I  go  further.    I  will  show,  that  so  far  from 
the  importer  having  an  interest  in  undervalu- 
ing his  goods,  he  has  a  direct  interest  the  other 
way — that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  overvalue 
his  goods.    How  I    Why,  to  avoid  the  poasibil- 
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ity  of  incurring  the  heavy  penalty  of  the  law. 
I  have  already  said  that  he  can  gain  nothing 
by  nndervalaing  his  goods,  hy  making  ont  a 
false  invoice,  as  the  appraisers  are  regolated  by 
roles  which  he  cannot  control.  If  he  swears 
to  a  cost  below  the  valuation  of  the  appraisers, 
they  at  once  declare  that  the  goods  are  placed 
by  him  below  their  valae,  &o.,  and  forfeiture 
follows,  and  that  without  trial  or  jmy.  It  is 
a  summary  process.  Very  often  an  exporter 
would  gladly  give  the  value  of  his  goods.  He 
is  required  to  give  the  cost,  and  complies,  pro- 
testing that  it  is  not  the  value — ^that  it  is  above 
the  value.  But  the  appraisers  say  that  that  is 
no  consideration  to  them ;  they  declare  that  he 
has  forfeited  under  the  law,  and  he  is  held  to 
the  forfeiture.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement 
from  a  reliable  source,  illustrative  of  this  case. 
In  1841,  Mr.  John  A.  Newbould,  of  New  York, 
contracted  with  an  ironmonger  of  Birmingham 
for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  to  be  delivered  in 
equal  quantities  for  five  consecutive  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  iron  rose  so  much  as  to  compel 
the  ironmonger  to  raise  the  price  of  his  article 
to  all  his  other  customers  20  per  cent.  He  still 
continued  to  send  them  to  Hr.  Newbould  ac- 
cording to  contract.  The  appraisers  at  the 
custom-house,  observing  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  invoices  of  Mr.  Newbould  and  his 
neighbors,  felt  themselves  bound  under  the 
law  to  impose  not  only  the  same  duty  as  the 
others  paid,  but  also  the  penalty  of  50  per 
cent.,  required  by  the  act  of  1842.  The  law 
allowed  no  discretion.  Nobody  doubted  the 
character  of  the  transaction,  as  Mr.  Newbould 
then,  and  now,  stood  as  high  as  any  importer 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Newbould  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  good  contract,  as  it  was  a  losing 
business.  Great  numbers  of  importers  have 
thus  been  obliged  to  order  their  goods  to  be 
invoiced  at  higher  rates,  to  avoid  the  penalty; 
And  yet  gentiemen  tell  us  that  the  effect  of 
this  law  will  be  to  induce  importers  to  under- 
Talue  their  goods,  and  thus  cheat  the  Govern- 
ment of  much  revenue. 

Mr.  'Webster.  I  hope  that  the  honorable 
member  will  hand  his  aocuments  to  the  chair, 
or  put  them  in  such  a  form  that  we  can  have 
access  to  them. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  shall  have  them  published,  sir. 
I  have  thus  shown  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  allow 
overvaluation  of  goods,  not  given  by  the  law 
of  1842,  but  given  by  this  bill ;  and  in  order 
that  all  may  see  that,  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read 
the  eighth  section  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  section,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Sec.  8.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  im- 
ports which  have  been  actually  purchased,  on  entry 
of  the  same,  to  make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to 
the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as  in  his 
opinion  may  raise  the  same  to  the  true  market 
value  of  such  imports  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  country  whence  the  importation  shall  hare  been 
made,  or  in  which  the  goods  imported  shall  have 
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been  originally  manufactured  or  produced,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  to  add  thereto  all  costs  and 
charges  which,  under  existing  laws,  would  form 
part  of  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same 
may  be  entered,  upon  which  the  duties  should  be 
assessed.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector 
within  whose  district  the  same  may  be  imported  or 
entered,  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports 
to  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  existing  laws ; 
and  if  the  appraised  value  thereof  shall  exceed  by 
ten  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so  declared  on  the 
entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by 
law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
such  appraised  value :  Provided  nevertMeee^  That 
under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed 
upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value ;  any 
law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'* 

Now,  sir,  this  bill,  as  a  special  favor,  gives 
to  the  importer  the  privilege  of  overvaluation 
in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  under- 
valuation. Yet  gentlemen  persist  in  telling  us 
that  because  of  the  frequent  undervaluation, 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  raising  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  revenue  by  ad  valorem  duties. 
There  is  another  argument  urged  against  this 
bill,  and  that  is,  that  upon  certain  articles  the 
appraisers  cannot  arrive  at  the  value.  Wines 
are  instanced  in  this  connection.  It  is  said  that 
no  one  can,  from  mere  inspection  and  tastmg 
of  wines,  judge  of  their  value.  Now,  sir, 
whether  this  be  true  or  not  of  the  choicest 
quality  of  wioes,  I  cannot  say.  One  thing, 
however,  may  be  smd,  the  thing  has  not  been 
tried.  When  once  tried,  I  hope  iU  will  be 
found  with  regard  to  wines,  as  other  articles, 
that  if  individuals  have  intelligence  enough  to 
purchase  tiiem  judiciously,  other  individuals 
will  be  found  competent  to  appraise  them  in- 
telligently. I  believe  that  this  is  the  stronsest 
case  that  can  be  put ;  and  even  with  regard  to 
wines,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  objection 
will  not  be  found  to  have  any  practical  weight 
— ^that  if  wines  can  be  purchased  with  judg- 
ment, they  can  also  be  appraised  with  judg- 
ment. But  it  happens  singularly  enough,  that, 
under  the  law  of  1842,  ad  valorem  duties  have 
been  placed  on  those  articles  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  value — ^those  kept  out 
of  the  prices  current,  whilst  specific  duties  have 
been  imposed  on  those  articles  of  which  the 
value  is  most  determinate.  That  is  the  result 
of  an  attentive  examination  of  the  subject. 
I  will  name  some  of  these  articles.  Coarse 
cottons  pay  minimum  duties ;  fine  cottons  ad 
valorem  duties ;  (fine  fancy  cottons,  the  value 
of  which  no  one  can  tell  till  he  sees  them ;) 
sewing  silk  pays  specific  duty ;  silk  mixed  with 
cotton  or  wool,  the  value  of  which  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertain,  pays  ad  valorem  duty; 
chain  cables,  anchors,  castings — articles  at 
which  no  one  wishes  to  look  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  value,  judging  solely  by  their  weight — 
pay  specific  duties;  whilst  cassimere  cloths 
and  linens — the  quantity  and  quality  of  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  inspection — ^pay  ad 
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yalorcm  duties.  It  will  be  Been,  therefore,  that 
this  objection  does  not  hold  good;  and  that 
instead  of  articles  the  value  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain, paying  specific  duties,  as  the  reasoning  of 
gentlemen  would  lead  us  to  infer,  it  is  quite 
the  reverse,  the  duties  being  in  those  cases  ad 
valorem.  But  the  general  answer  I  made  in 
the  case  of  wines  will  suffice  for  this  whole 
class  of  articles ;  and  that  answer  is  this,  that 
if  any  man  possesses  intelligence  enough,  on 
inspection  of  the  article,  to  make  a  judicious 
purchase  in  the  foreign  market,  three  mer- 
chants can  surely  be  found,  in  New  York  for 
instance,  with  equal  intelligence,  and  able  to 
put  a  market  value  on  the  article.  But  if 
frauds  are  necessary  concomitants  of  ad  valo- 
rem duties,  how  comes  it  that  these  frauds 
have  not  been  detected  t  We  bear  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  from  the  manufacturers,  but  from 
no  other  source.  Did  any  man  ever  hear  a 
merchant  complain  of  another  on  account  of 
any  violation  of  thjklaw  under  these  ad  valorem 
duties?  No.  With  all  their  means,  wealth, 
industry,  character,  and  zeal,  yet  they  have 
never  been  able  to  detect  any  notable  instances 
of  fraud  resulting  from  tlie  ad  valorem  system. 
This  I  will  prove  before  I  have  done.  If  fraud 
has  ever  been  perpetrated,  where  is  the  proof? 
It  has  been  charged  over  and  over  again,  but 
so  far  from  having  been  proved,  I  will  show 
that,  after  the  most  thorough  investigation — 
and  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  who,  after  a  most 
laborious  examination,  made  a  report  on  the 
8ubject>-rno  case  of  fraud  could  be  made  out. 
Let  me  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  result  of  that  investigation.  [The  Olerk 
read  an  extract  from  House  Doc.  No.  212,  27th 
Congress,  2d  session;  page  209.] 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result  of  this 
thorough  investigation  establishes,  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner,  that  the  objection  which 
wo  have  been  considering  is  entirely  destitute 
of  weight  Having,  then,  thus  disposed  of  the 
objections  as  to  fraud  urged  against  ad  valo- 
rem duties,  I  feel  that  I  have  put  down  tiie 
principal  argument  in  favor  of  specific  duties ; 
for  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  indi- 
vidual express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  specific 
duties,  unless  on  the  principle  of  the  danger  of 
aii  valorem  duties.  The  great  argument  is, 
that,  as  ad  valorem  duties  are  not  adequate  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  we  must,  of  necessity, 
be  driven  to  specific  duties.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  fairness  and  equity  of  ad  valorem  du- 
ties alone  entitle  that  system  to  preference. 
But  I  am  disposed  to  proceed  still  furdier,  and 
show  that  specific  duties  themselves  are  most 
favorable  to  fraud,  and  therefore  that,  for  reve- 
nue, or  any  other  purpose,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  safe  and  efficient  as  ad  vdorem  duties. 
Grentlemen  speak  of  specific  duties  as  if  they 
had  been  necessarily  resorted  to  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  collecting  revenue  by  ad 
valorem  duties ;  and  that  the  experience  of  the 
ijovernment  had  led  to  the  erasure  of  ad  valo- 


rem duties,  and  the  substitution  of  speci&c  du- 
ties. Let  us  see  with  what  truth  this  assertion 
is  made.  I  have  a  list  of  the  principal  articles 
on  which  ^>eoifio  duties  are  laid,  with  their 
history.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that 
the  act  of  1790  was  the  parent  of  a  large  {por- 
tion of  these  specific  duties,  and  that  they  h&n 
been  increasea  from  that  day  to  this.  In  181$ 
a  large  number  was  added,  not  under  cover  of 
allegations  of  fraud,  but  no  doubt  to  ooDce;>l 
the  enormous  duties  required  at  the  time  for 
revenue  purposes,  if  you  please,  but  still  much 
greater ;  and  that,  as  to  the  remaining  specific 
duties,  they  are  on  those  articles  which  h«Te 
sprung  into  existence,  or  rather  into  competi- 
tion with  English  goods  since  the  year  1616, 
and  have  been  imposed,  upon  the  petitions  of 
parties  who  have  asked  for  the  tax  for  purpose 
of  protection;  not  because  the  ad  valorem 
duty  had  been  evaded,  but  because  the  protec- 
tion of  a  particular  article  was  desired.  Tlie 
highest  rate  was  demanded,  and  if  that  was 
given,  it  could  only  be  by  a  specific  duty. 

Now,  having  given  this  history  of  specific 
duties,  which  is  any  thing  but  honorable  (o 
them  even  for  revenue  purposes,  I  go  on  to  saj, 
that  the  first  objection  to  tnem  is,  that  they  in- 
crease the  expense  and  add  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  the  revenue.  I  am  told  tLit 
a  very  large  number  of  the  clerks — as  many  a 
one  hundred — employed  in  the  New  York  cm- 
tom-house,  may  be, — I  do  not  say  will  be— but 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  you  get  tlib  ad  valo- 
rem system  established.  Get  rid  of  this  system 
of  specific  duties,  and  yoa  can  dispense  with 
the  army  of  weighers,  measurers,  gaogers,  vA 
clerks.  Tou  can  also  in  that  case  dispente 
with  a  large  number  of  clerks  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  a  large  portion  of  whom  beiojS 
devoted  to  the  labor  resulting  from  these  f  peci- 
fio  duties.  You  also  get  rid  of  those  most  vex- 
atious questions  which  come  up  before  oar 
comptroUers,  occupying  their  time  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  the  great  detriment  of  other  boa- 
ness.  That  is  a  fact  well  known.  The  mo^ 
difficult  questions  which  come  up  before  our 
courts  of  justice  connected  'with  the  curtom- 
house  business  originate  in  this  system  of  spe- 
cific duties.  The  contested  cases  arising  from 
specific  duties  are  ten  to  one  to  tliose  arising 
from  ad  valorem  duties.  There  is  also  con- 
stant danger  under  the  specific  duty  system  of 
the  officer  making  a  mistake  either  in  measur- 
ing, weighing,  or  gauging.  The  probability  of 
collusion  and  fraud  under  this  system  is  as  ten 
to  one  under  the  ad  valorem  system.  Articles 
on  which  ad  valorem  duties  are  imposed,  w 
going  through  the  custom-house,  pass  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  collector,  naval  officii 
appraisers,  and  assistant  appraisers,  clerks,  and 
examiners.  A  constant  succession  of  checks 
against  fraud  is  thus  established.  Under  tlw 
specific  duty  system  the  ^case  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent, the  article  passing  through  the  hands  of 
but  one  officer,  who,  after  the  process  of 
weighing,  measuring,  or  ganging,  passes  the 
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article  to  the  hands  of  the  importer,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  salntarj  check  which 
the  other  system  interposes  against  collusion 
and  fraud.  Under  such  a  system  I  need  not 
say  a  single  officer  may  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment to  an  immense  amount  with  impunity. 
I  do  not  say  that  such  a  species  of  fraud  is 
common,  but  I  maintain  that  the  probabilities 
of  the  occurrence  of  fraud  under  the  present 
system  are  infinitely  stronger  than  it  would  be 
under  the  system  which  this  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish ;  inasmucl^  as  in  the  one  case  the  article 
passes  through  the  hands  of  a  single  officer ;  in 
the  other  case  through  the  hands  of  several. 
Let  me  dwell  on  this  a  moment  longer.  We 
will  suppose  an  officer  weighing  any  amount  of 
silk — ^how  easy  for  him  to  trip  the  beam,  or 
fraudulently  to  state  a  wrong  result.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake  in  weighing,  who  is  to  detect 
it?  If  absurd  enough  to  m&e  it  in  measuring, 
he  may  be  detected,  but  in  that  case  he  can 
easily  escape  under  color  of  an  innocent  error 
of  cfdculation.  I  am  thus  fully  sustained  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  chances  of  fraud,  collusion, 
and  mistake,  under  the  specific  duty  system  are 
numerous ;  under  the  ad  valorem  system  they 
cannot  occur.  But,  sir,  if  there  are  no  mis- 
takes, or  no  frauds  committed  by  public  offi- 
cers— supposing  all  your  officers  to  be  models 
of  purity  and  fidelity — stiU  I  maintain  that  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  detect  mistakes, 
fraudulent  or  otherwise,  in  measuring  piece- 
goods,  under  the  specific  duty  system,  than  it 
is  to  detect  fraud  or  error  in  valuations  under 
the  ad  valorem  system.  If  you  w^ish  to  avoid 
frauds,  iustead  of  abandoning  the  ad  valorem 
system,  adhere  more  closely  to  it.  The  proba- 
bility of  frauds  under  the  one  and  under  the 
other  system,  is  as  ten  to  one.  Under  the  bill 
now  before  you,  you  will  have  fewer  frauds 
than  ever  have  been  perpetrated  under  any 
other  revenue  law.  You  will  collect  the  duties 
with  more  certainty  and  at  less  expense,  with 
the  smallest  possible  probability  of  fraud,  and 
then  it  has  the  great  merit  on  its  face  of  carry- 
ing the  rate  of  duty  with  it.  But  there  is 
another  objection.  It  is  grounded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  value  of  the  goods  will 
diminish  in  consequence  of  improved  systems 
of  manufacture.  That  has  been  tlie  result  of 
our  experience.  A  specific  duty  may  be 
imposed  with  the  view  of  making  it  one-half 
the  value  of  the  article,  and  yet,  by  a  gradual 
fall  in  the  price,  the  duty  may  come  to  amount 
to  the  full  value  of  the  article.  Thus  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent,  may  become  cent  per  cent.,  and 
thus,  under  a  system  of  specific  duties,  you 
must  ever  be  doing  that  of  which  some  gentle- 
men entertain  such  religious  horror — you 
must  be  constantly  tinkering  with  the  tariff; 
you  must  have  continual  recourse  to  legisla- 
tion, in  order  to  relieve  yourselves  from  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  articles  subjected  to 
specific  duties.  Another  objection  is,  that 
specific  duties  make  no  distinction  between 
coarse  and  fine  goods.    A  large  proportion  of 


the  people  are  comnelled  to  purchase  coarse 
articles  on  account  or  their  cheapness.  To  dis- 
criminate against  coarse  goods,  is,  therefore,  to 
discriminate  against  poverty — ^against  the  masses 
— against  the  people ;  to  benefit  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  If  ever  there  were  a 
more  unjust  system  of  laying  duties  than  that 
against  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  of  it.  I  do  think  that  idl  intelligent 
and  impartial  men  must  agree  with  me,  that 
the  tariff  of  1842  is  full  of  instances  of  the  gross 
absurdity  and  gross  injustice  of  taxing  articles 
nearly  the  same  at  very  different  rates  without 
any  reason,  except  that  generally  the  highest 
rates  are  imposed  on  the  coarse  articles.  To 
show  the  inequality  of  the  specific  duties,  I 
may  mention  a  fact  recently  communicated  to 
me.  I  am  told  that  a  lady^s  shawl  of  great 
value,  lately  imported,  paid  only  about  one  per 
cent.,  the  specific  duty  being  levied  on  its 
weight,  and  this  was  so  fine  and  costly  th^t  the 
duty  amounted  to  but  one  per  cent.  Such  are 
the  inequalities  of  specific  duties.  I  defy  gen- 
tlemen to  show  such  injustice  and  inequity 
under  the  ad  valorem  system.  But  if  there 
were  no  other  objection  than  this  to  specific 
duties,  that  they  concealed,  ai^  are  intended 
to  conceal,  the  amount  of  duty,  it  were  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  them.  For  I  take  it  that 
these  duties  never  could  have  been  levied  if 
they  had  been  levied  in  broad  day;  and  in 
plMn  English,  if  the  people  of  the  country  had 
known  how  much  they  paid.  I  repeat,  then, 
sir,  the  effect  of  the  specific  duties  is  to  conceal 
the  amount  of  duty,  and  that  is  their  object. 
Sir,  I  consider  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  lib- 
erty, under  any  system  of  government,  that 
the  people  should  know  the  amount  of  their 
taxation.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  that.  There 
can  be  no  genuine  freedom — ^there  can  be  no 
practical  liberty — where  every  man  does  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  he  is  taxed  by  his 
Government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  great  objection  which  will  be  urged  against 
this  bill  will  be  that  an  adequate  revenue  will 
not  be  raised  by  it  for  the  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  deficiency  could  result  only  in 
one  case,  and  that  is,  if  the  duties  were  laid  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  thus  preventing  im- 
portations. I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  the 
duties  are  considerably  reduced,  so  much  so  as 
to  lead  to  a  very  large  importation,  we  can 
have  ui>on  an  average  2H  V^^  cent.,  which 
would  give  us  twenty-eight  millions  of  reve- 
nue. But  gentlemen  tell  us  tliat  this  will  not 
produce  revenue  enough.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  the  hardihood  to  say  tiiat  it  will  be 
because  the  duties  are  prohibitory.  Now  I 
hold  that  the  duties  are  stUl  too  high.  I  main- 
tidn  that  by  a  farther  reduction  we  could  ob- 
tain more  revenue.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
on  what  articles  the  increased  reduction  should 
be  made,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  80  per  cent., 
or  25  per  cent.,  is  too  high  in  the  aggregate  for 
a  revenue  duty,  and  that  on  the  mass  of  articles 
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we  would  raise  more  rexpnue  at  25  per  oent. 
than  at  30 ;  and  still  more  at  20  per  cent,  than 
at  25  per  oent.  That  is  my  opinion.  Now, 
one  set  of  gentlemen  will  tell  you  in  one  breath, 
that  by  this  bill  we  never  can  raise  a  revenue, 
and  in  .the  very  next  breath,  speaking  for  the 
manufacturers,  they  declare  that  we  will  be 
inundated  with  importations — ^flooded  with 
English  goods.  Well,  then,  I  can  only  say  we 
will  also  be  inundated  with  revenue.  In  my 
opinion  the  inundation  will  not  be  so  great  as 
it  ought  to  be.  A  lower  duty  would  produce 
a  greater  importation,  and  (fonsequently  a  lar- 
ger revenue.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  look 
for  a  very  heavy  inundation,  yet  I  expect  one 
sufficient  to  give  us  twenty -eight  or  thirty  mil- 
lions of  revenue.  No  man,  sir,  can  look  over 
the  statistics  of  this  country,  even  in  the  most 
desultory  manner,  and  remain  unconvinced  of 
the  justice  of  this  expectation.  We  have  had 
a  veqr  heavy  free  list,  which  we  have  abolished 
in  this  bill.  We  have  put  duties  on  every 
thing,  and  on  some  of  the  articles  included  in 
the  free  list  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  we 
have  imposed  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  But 
what  will  be  the  probable  amount  of  daties 
under  this  bill^3  necessarily  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Every  one  is  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  guessing.  I  have  made  an  esti- 
mate with  some  care,  though  of  course  not 
with  any  expectation  of  approximating  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  But  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  depart- 
ment, I  have  made  an  estimate,  using  the  best 
^aid  that  I  could  find,  and  the  fullest  informa- 
tion which  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 
me  to  collect.  Founding  my  estimate  upon 
the  importation  of  the  last  year,  I  make 
out,  under  the  new  bill,  duties  to  the  amount 
of  $28,886,66r--with!n  a  small  fraction  of 
twenty-four  millions.  Adding  to  that  the 
estimated  increase  of  duties,  $4,470,888,  and 
we  have  a  total  of  $28,357,540. 

Mr.  Evans  then  rose  and  announced  his  de- 
sire of  addressing  the  Senate  on  the  bill,  but  as 
the  day  was  now  far  advanced,  he  would  ask  to 
be  indulged  in  waiting  till  to-morrow,  and 
would  therefore  move  tibat  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  be  postponed  till  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


TuBSDAT,  July  14. 
The  Tariff. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  discussion  of  the  ^*bill  reducing 
the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes ;  ^' 
when 

Mr.  Etanb  rose  and  thus  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate: 

Sir,  I  confess  that  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised 
that  the  attempt  to  change  so  essentially  the 
revenue  system  of  the  United  States  is  per- 


severed in  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country ;   yet  I  must  say  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised in  the  early  period  of  the  sesnoa  that 
such  efforts  were  made,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
an  Executive  and  Administration  measure,  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  duties  established  by  the 
act  of  1842.    I  expected  then  to  see  the  chanf^ 
urged  on  the  same  ground  as  was  taken  thl^a^ 
or  four  years  since,  and  that  was,  that  the  exist- 
ing law  yielded  by  far  too  much  revenue  for  the 
wants  of  the  Government.    If  the  same  opini<m 
continues  to  be  entertained  now  that  some 
entertained  then,  I  anticipated  the  same  attempt 
to  reduce  these  rates,,  because  they  yielded 
much  more  revenue  than  the  necessities  of  the 
Government  required.    But  now  that  the  scene 
is  so  changed — now  that  we  have  urgent  neces- 
sity for  all  the  revenue  that  can  be  obtaiaed— 
when  we  are  about  to  resort  to  loans — when 
we  are  about  to  be  depressed  in  our  finandal 
condition — that  gentlemen  should  still  peise- 
vere  in  attempting  to  carry  through  a  measure 
which  at  the  time  alluded  to  bad  some  groonds 
to  stand  upon,  does  certainly  appear  to* me 
most  extraordinary.     But  the  argument  has 
changed  with  the  circumstances.    We  are  called 
on  now  to  reduce  the  rates  of  duty,  not  because 
too  much  revenue  is  raised,  but  because  there 
is  too  little,  and  because  more  can  be  obtained 
by  a  reduction  of  the  rates.    Well,  sir,  I  com- 
mend the  prudence  of  those  who  take  this  view 
of  the  subject.    Whether  they  may  ba  able  to 
demonstrate  it  in  a  satisfactory  mannea',  is  an- 
other matter.    But  I  commend  the  prudence 
of  gentlemen  who  are  altogether  unwilling,  ia 
the  present  state  of  affiurs,  to  vote  fbtr  any 
change  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  country, 
unless  they  are  able  to  say  that  they  oonscaen- 
tiously  believe  that  at  least  as  much  revenue 
will  be  obtained  by  the  new  system  as  is  ob- 
tained by  that  which  they  are  about  to  over- 
turn.   I  am  sure  that  gentlemen  feel  that  they 
could  not  stand  up  before  the  country — ^tbat 
they  could  not  stand  acquitted  in  their  own 
eyes — ^if  they  were  to  vote  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  raising  revenue,  at  a  <nisis  like  die 
present,  when  the  Government  is  contracting 
for  loans,  and  its  expenditures  are  so  largidy  oa 
the  increase,  unless  it  was  demonstrable  beyond 
all  sort  of  doubt,  that  the  new  system  wouM 
supply  an  adequate  revenue— at  all  events,  that 
it  would  afford  an  amount  of  revenue  equal  to 
that  obtained  by  the  system  which  now  odsts, 
and  which  is  to  be  demolished.    It  did  seem  to 
me,  sir,  that  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  expect 
of  the  Administration  and  its  friends  in  boOk 
.Houses  of  Congress,  that  they  would  say  that 
such  is  now  the  altered  condition  of  publie 
affairs — such  has  been  the  change  in  our  cireum- 
stances  since  this  attempt  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  duty  was  first  made,  that  we  deem  it  the 
more  prudent — ^indeed,  the  only  prudent  course 
that  can  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  sbmd  by  that 
which  has  been  tried,  and  proved,  and  tested, 
to  avoid  for  the  present,  in  such  an  ^nergency, 
entering  on  the  trial  of  that  which  is  avowedly 
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and  ooiifessedly  an  experiment;  the  anionnt  of 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  which  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty;  the 
changes  which  were  proposed  in  the  collection 
and  administration  of  the  revenue  being  so 
fundamental,  that  even  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said  jester- 
day,  cannot  be  reached,  the  whole  business 
being  a  matter  of  hope,  of  ffuess-work,  rather 
than  of  sober  calculation  and  sound  reasoning. 
But  it  seems  that  no  such  prudential  course  is 
to  be  taken.  The  bill  is  to  be  pressed  on  to 
final  action,  and  that,  too,  in  open  disregard 
of  the  usual  order  of  procedure.  The  act  of 
1842  is  to  be  overthrown. 

From  the  remarks  made  the  other  day  when 
it  was  moved  to  refer  this  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  I  inferi'ed  tliat  it  was  stated  tiiat 
the  act  of  1842  is  to  be  overthrown.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  so  declare ;  they  affirm 
that  they  know  they  are  able  to  pass  this  bill. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  they  do  or  do  not 
know  that.  Whether  the  bill  is  to  pass  in  its 
present  shape  I  cannot  say.  Concurring  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  near  me,  (Mr.  Websteb,)  that  the 
bill  18  radically  wrong  in  principle — that  it  is  so 
defective  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
build  any  thing  substantial  upon  it — I  have  the 
expectation  that  if  it  pass  at  all  it  will  be  in  its 
present  shape ;  and  I  have  no  disposition  or  pur- 
pose to  move  any  amendment  whatever,  nor  do  I 
think  I  shall  have  the  slightest  disposition  or 
purpose  to  vote  for  any  amendments  whatever, 
unless  they  be  to  that  extent  that  I  can  well  infer 
from  them  the  preservation  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  the  commercial  and  all  the 
other  great  interests  of  the  country,  which  are 
involved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  of 
duties  upon  foreign  goods.  I  shall  go  for  no 
attempts  at "  patching  up  "  that  which  I  believe 
to  be  so  radically  wrong  that  it  cannot  be 
patched  up  so  as  to  be  made  available  to  the 
treasury,  or  substantially  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. It  must  take  some  new  shape — some  new 
form — ^become  essentially  changed  in  its  princi- 
ples before  I  can  give  to  it  my  concurrence  to 
any  extent  whatever. 

But  the  tariff  of  1842  is  to  be  overthrown. 
The  fierce  and  bitter  denunciations — the  out- 
pouring of  all  sorts  of  opprobrious  epithets 
directed  against  the  existing  law,  proclaim  the 
purposes  of  its  oppiments.  Well,  why  is  it  to 
be  overthrown?  This  is  a  question  surely 
worth  a  moment^s  consideration.  Has  the 
tariff  of  1842  accomplished  that  which  its 
friends  and  advocates  and  supporters  promised 
it  would  accomplish  ?'  Has  it  failed  in  the  ful- 
filment of  any  single  object  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  gain?  Has  it  yielded  an  adequate 
revenue?  Has  it  restored  public  credit  and 
public  confidence  ?  All  this  we  promised.  All 
this  we  pledged  ourselves  to  achieve.  And  how 
were  our  promises  and  pledges  met  ?  Why,  gen- 
tlemen then  on  the  other  side — and  I  see  many 
of  them  still  here — ridiculed  our  professions  and 


promises.  They  predicted  a  great  decline  in 
the  revenue.  They  predicted  destruction  to 
our  commercial  interests.  They  predicted  all 
manner  of  evil.  It  was  maintained  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  loans  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  Govermnent — for  the  treasury 
was  then  so  impoverished  that  the  Government 
was  nnder  the  necessity  of  borrowing  twelve 
or  fifteen  millions — and  I  recollect  that  one 
gentleman  contended  very  zealously  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  give  $100  of  scrip  for  $90 
in  cash.  Well,  we  passed  the  law  authorizing 
the  loan,  and  not  a  dollar  could  we  get  at  any 
rate,  till  this  revenue  bill  was  passed.  Then, 
sir,  money  enough  could  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  that  authorized  to 
be  paid.  The  pubhc  credit  advanced  at  once, 
and  continued  to  advance  until  the  stocks  of 
the  United  States  reached,  I  think,  a  maximum 
of  about  116  or  116,  and  at  that  sold  rapidly 
after  tlie  enactment  of  this  law,  because  every- 
body saw  that  we  had  a  system  which  would 
enable  us  to  carry  on  the  Government,  to  pay 
the  interest  punctually,  and  the  principal  when 
it  became  due.  Look,  then,  at  the  working  of 
the  act  of  1842.  It  did  not  go  fairly  into  opera- 
tion for  several  months  after  it  was  enacted. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  fairly  in  opera- 
tion till  the  succeeding  spring— the  spring  of 
1848.  About  that  time  we  changed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  our  fiscal 
years  now  end  on  the  80th  of  June.  Take, 
then,  the  first  whole  fiscal  year  under  the  act 
of  1842,  and  you  will  find  that  it  yielded  us 
(after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  collection, 
drawbacks,  and  every  thing  else,  of  which  !♦ 
will  speak  by  and  by)  twenty-five  and  three- 
quarter  millions.  That  was  the  result  of  the 
first  year.  In  the  second  year  (1846)  the 
amount  was  twenty-six  and  three-quarters, 
(almost,)  showing  an  increase  of  about  a  million. 
In  the  third  year  (just  ended,  June,  1846)  the 
net  amount  was  $26,811,864,  according  to  the 
best  computation  I  could  make,  for  the  state- 
ments are  quite  contradictory.  3y  the  papers 
received  this  morning  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  amount  is  set  down  at  $26,681,- 
916.  Thus  is  shown  a  constant  increase,  but  an 
increased  marked  by  an  extraordinaiy  uni- 
formity. Here  are  Uiree  successive  years  in 
which  the  amount  received  into  the  treasury 
scarcely  varies — nothing  perceptible.  There 
are  no  such  other  three  years  to  be  found  in 
our  history,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  them. 
Well  now,  is  not  this  a  most  extraordinary  illus- 
tration of  the  character  and  working  of  our 
tariff?  Search  our  statute  books  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  any  other 
law  whose  operation  has  been  so  uniform — so 
steady.  During  these  three  years  we  have  had 
none  of  those  fluctuations  which  result  from 
excessive  importations— one  year  diminished 
importations,  next  year  excessive  importations 
•—embarrassing  the  whole  l)U8ine8s  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  course  embarrassing  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Governments  Sir,  I  repeat  it, 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  fonnd  in  our  history  pre- 
senting any  plEirallel  to  these  three  years. 
Now  I  know,  that  in  a  paper  wliich  was 
transmitted  this  morning,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  states  that  the  net  revenue 
received  in  the  year  ending  June,  1845,  was 
$27,628,112,  which  would  be  a  little  more  than 
that  received  this  year;  and  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  and  which  was  drawn  in  his 
annual  report,  and  now  to  be  drawn,  is,  that 
our  revenue  is  falliDg  off  under  this  system. 
The  Secretary  was  perfectly  right  in  making 
that  statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue,  be- 
cause he  does  not  make  this  computation 
himself;  it  is  not  his  business.  He  applies  to 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  whose  books 
show  afi  these  things ;  and  the  Register  com- 
municated to  him  the  information  upon  which 
his  annual  report  was  made,  and  from  which 
this  statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  was 
takeo.  But  when  the  Register  began  to  make 
up  his  own  tables,  to  be  appended  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  makes  up 
a  statement  which  will  be  found  on  the  sixty- 
eighth  page  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  appends  the  following 
note :  ^'  The  foregoing  table,  when  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
use  in  preparing  his  report,  contained  errors 
which  are  now  corrected.^*  The  Register  there 
gives  the  correct  amount,  but  the  Secretary,  in 
preparing  the  papers  received  this  morniDg,  has 
fallen  back  upon  the  original  error.  We  have 
therefore  still  a  result  e^own  of  a  very  gradually 
augmenting  revenue,  the  increase  being  remark- 
«able  for  it&  uniformity,  showing  the  stability  of 
business  operations  throughout  the  country,  and 
an  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment, marked  by  stability  and  safety.  There 
are  no  fluctuations ;  there  are  no  excessive  im- 

Eortations ;  there  is  no  apprehension,  or  need 
e  none,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  that  next 
year  will  not  yield  as  much  as  last  year,  or  the 
present  year,  because  we  have  the  experience 
of  the  past  before  us,  and  that  experience  shows 
a  stable  and  certain  increase.  1  have  already 
characterized  this  experience  as  one  to  which 
that  of  no  other  three  years  can  afford  a  narallel. 
It  has  shown  the  operation  of  a  reliable  and 
available  system  of  raising  revenue,  producing 
twenty-six  millions  net  revenue,  and  that  gradu- 
ally increasing.  These  three  years  have  yielded 
us  iu  round  numbers  seventy-nine  and  a  half 
millions.  At  no  period  of  our  history  can  you 
find  three  consecutive  years  exhibiting  such  a 
result.  The  years  1828,  1829,  1830,  forming  a 
period  when  very  high  duties  were  laid,  the 
tariff  of  1828  being  in  operation,  the  net  rev- 
enue was  seventy-five  ana  a  half  millions.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  period  of  lowest  duties 
yielded  by  far  the  lowest  aggregate  of  revenue. 
Let  any  candid  man  look  at  the  evils  produced 
by  fluctuating  and  excessive  importations,  and 
then  say  whether  that  is  not  the  best  system 
which  prove  itselt  to  be  so  uniform  and  so 
steady  in  its  operation.    Now,  when  it  is  so— 


when  we  have  a  reliable  source— a  stable  and 
uniform  means  of  obtaining  $26,000,000  anna- 
ally,  which  nobody  can  doubt — ^when  it   has 
proved  itself  to  be  safe  and  adequate — ^is  it  wise 
to  try  an  experiment,  and  nothing  but  an  ex- 
periment,  which  you  think  you  can  reas<Hi 
yourselves  into  believing ;  but  which,  allow  me 
to  say,  I  think  you  rather  guess  at,  tttan  estab- 
lish by  any  powers  of  reasoning — will  yield  as 
much  revenue  as  you  now  obtain  by  the  pres- 
ent system  ?    Whether  it  will  or  not,  I  will 
show  you  before  I  am  done.    Now  the  tariff 
of  1842,  which  the  honorable  Senator  £rom 
Alabama,  and  anybody  else  may  denoonoe  as 
rascally,  and  tyrannical,  and  villainous,  and  one 
to  which  no  free  people  should  submit,  has  at 
least  one  merit — ^it  has  been  tried.    What  has 
it  done  for  you  ?    It  has  redeemed  your  dh- 
credited  reputation.    It  has  restored  the  pobhe 
credit.    It  has  maintained  the  Govenunent. 
It  has  been  only  three  years  in  operation,  but 
during  that  period  it  has  paid  all  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  Government — ^paid  $10,000,000  of 
public  debt;  and  if  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Government  had  not  l^en  augmented  dar- 
ing the  last  few  months,  would  have  Ic^t  $13,- 
000,000  in  the  treasury ;  and  yet  it  is  a.  most 
oppressive  revenue  tariff  I    Oh,  no!  not  a  rev- 
enue tariff;   but  an  oppressive  and  inefficient 
system.    I  have  detailed,  however,  what  it  has 
accomplished  as  a  revenue  measure.     What 
was  our  condition  before  the  enactment  of  this 
law  ?    I  have  so  often  replied  to  that  qnestioo, 
that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  the  answer. 
But  from  1887  up  to  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
your  revenue  denved  from  all  sources-— customs^ 
public  lands,  and  all — did  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  your  Government.    There  was  a  dencit  of 
more  than  six  millions  a  year.    Will  any  man 
disprove  it?    From  1837  to  1843,* all  your  re- 
ceipts from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue — 
not  your  receipts  in  treasury  notes  and  borrowed 
money — were  inadequate  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment by  more  than  six  millions  a  year. 
Then  came  the'  act  of  1842,  and  in  the  first 
three  years  of  its  operation  it  has  maintained 
year  Government,  paid  ten  millions  of  debt, 
and  left  six  millions  on  hand.    Now,  sir,  com- 
pare the  systems.    Say  which  has  proved  itseff 
to  be  the  sound  policy  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  revenue  and  public  credit,  and  all  that  de- 
pends on  revenue  and  public  credit    Now,  sir, 
looking  to  the  act  of  1842, 1  ask  if  we  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  it  so  far  as  revenue  is 
concerned  ?    Has  it  not  proved  itself  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  ?    Ought  we  to  change 
it  ?    Above  all,  ought  we  to  change  it  at  such 
time  as  the  present,  when  a  pressing  emergency 
has  arisen,  and  the  demands  upon  the  treasary 
are  increased  to  such  a  considerable  extent? 
At  such  a  time,  with  such  an  emergency  pres:^ 
ing  upon  us,  with  all  the  benefici^  results  of 
the  operation  of  this  law  before  us,  ought  we 
to  abandon  a  system  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  safe  and  adequate  for  the  purposes 
of  its  establishment,  and  rash  upon  a  mere  ex- 
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periment— an  untried  system — ^and  one  against 
vhich  all  the  lights  and  experience  of  the  past 
gave  snoh  clear  and  solemn  warning?  I  do 
hope,  sir,  that  those  who  are  hent  upon  this 
change— those  who  are  determined  to  prostrate 
the  act  of  1842 — will  tell  us  in  plain  and  distinct 
terms,  whether  they  do  it  hecause  the  tariff  of 
1642  does  not  answer  the  purposes  of  revenue 
to  carry  on  the  Glovemment.  That  cannot  be 
the  reason.  Let  them,  then,  show  us  some 
other.  They  must  admit  that  it  is  all  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  the  result  of  this  biU  will  be. 
I  know  calculations  have  been  made — ^^esti- 
mates  *'  as  they  have  been  denominated,  per- 
haps properly,  into  which  I  will  look  by  and  by 
—with  the  view  of  showing  the  operation  of 
the  new  bill.  But  there  is  no  certainty,  no 
experience,  except  that  which  we  have  to  the 
contrary,  showing  that  a  scale  of  duties  about 
the  same  as  that  which  they  now  propose  has 
been  tried,  (not  for  five  years,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  siud,  because  the  country  could 
not  live  under  such  a  system  for  five  years,)  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  Government  got  in 
debt  till  Congress  stepped  in,  enacting  this 
measure,  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  restored  the 
public  credit  and  the  public  prosperity.  Does 
anybody  suppose  that  if  your  low  system  of 
duties  had  yielded  you  twenty-five,  twenty-six, 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  during  these 
five  years,  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
this  tariff  of  1842  ever  would  have  passed? 
Could  we  have  carried  it  in  such  a  case  ?  No ; 
for  it  was  passed  because  of  the  necessities  of 
the  treasury.  And  yet  we  hear  it  said  that 
this  was  a  protective  tariff— designedly  such — 
meant  as  such.    No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Huntington  (and  others)  suggested  that 
as  the  day  was  now  far  advanc^  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  should  suspend  his  remarks, 
and  defer  concluding  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Evans  expressed  his  readiness  to  proceed 
now ;  but  would  yield  if  gentlemen  desired. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then 
postponed  till  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRE8BNTATIVE8. 

Tuesday,  July  14. 

The  Graduation  Bill. 

The  Spbakeb  announced  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness to  be  the  bill  "  to  reduce  and  graduate  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 

LIV9VO. 

The  question  then  again  recurred,  and  was 
taken  on  agreeing  to  the  following  substitute 
amendment  of  Mr.  MoXat  for  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Cobb  : 

That  all  public  lands  which  shall  hare  been  offered 
for  sale  twenty  years  or  more  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  shall, 
thereafter,  be  subject  to  entry  at  one  dollar  per  acre 
for  the  term  of  five  years ;  all  the  before  described 
lands  then  remaining  unsold  shall  be  subject  to  en- 
try at  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  for  another  term 


of  five  years ;  and  all  such  unsold  at  the  end  of  the 
last  mentioned  term  may  be  entered  at  fifty  cents 
per  acre. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  quan* 
tity  of  land  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  hereafter  proclaim  and  offer  for  sale  in 
any  one  year,  shall  not  exceed  three  millions  of 
acres. 

Sec  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  upon 
every  redaction  in  the  prices  of  said  lands  which 
shall  take  place  by  the  graduating  process  of  this 
act,  the  occupants  or  settlers  upon  any  of  the  said 
lands  shall  have  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  such' 
graduated  or  reduced  prices,  which  right  shall  ex- 
tend to  a  period  of  six  months  from  and  after  the 
dates  at  which  the  respective  graduations  shall  take 
place ;  and  any  land  not  entered  by  the  respective 
occupants  or  settlers  within  that  period,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  entered  or  purchased  by  any  other 
person  until  the  next  graduation  or  reduction  in 
price  shall  take  place,  when  it  shall,  if  not  previous- 
ly purchased,  be  again  subject  to  the  rieht  of  pre- 
emption for  six  months,  as  before,  and  sb  on  from 
time  to  time  as  said  reduction  shall  take  place : 
Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  interfere  with  any  right  which  has 
accrued  or  may  accrue  by  virtue  of  any  act  grant- 
ing pre-emptions  to  actual  settlers  upon  the  public 
lands. 

The  yeas  and  nays  (heretofore  ordered)  were 
taken,  and  resulted — ^yeas  96,  nays  86. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  MoKat  was  agreed 
to. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amend-^ 
ment  as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered, 
and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  95,  nays  88. 

8o  the  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  main  question,  ^*  Shall  this  bill 
pass  ? "  was  taken,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Bayly,  Bedin* 
ger.  Biggs,  James  A.  Black,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brock- 
enbrough,  William  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cathcart, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chase, 
Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Cullom,  Cummins, 
Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Dobbm,  Douglas, 
Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Fries,  Giles, 
Hamlin,  Haralson,  Henley,  Hoge,  Hopkins,  Hough, 
George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Hunter, 
James  H.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W. 
Jones,  Kaufman,  Leake,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Maclay, 
McClelland,  McGlemand,  McConnell,  McCrate,  J. 
J.  McDowell,  James  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P. 
Martin,  Barkley  Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Moulton, 
Norris,  Owen,  Parrish,  Payne,  Perrill,  Phelps,  Pills* 
bury,  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer, 
Scammon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leonard  H. 
Sims,  Simpson,  Thos.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stan- 
ton, Starkweather,  Strong,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thur- 
man,  Tibbatts,  Tredway,  Wentworth,  Wick,  Wil- 
liams, Woodward,  and  Yancey — 92. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams^ 
Arnold,  Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  James  Black, 
Blanchard,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Bufflngton, 
William  W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Campbell,  John  G. 
Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Crozier, 
Culver,  Darragh,  Garrett  Daris,  De  Mott,  Dilling- 
ham, Dixon,  Dockery,  Sdsall,  Ellsworth,  Erdman, 
John  H.  Ewing,  Jldwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Foster, 
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Garvin,  Gentry,  Giddinga,  Goodyear,  Gordon, 
Graham,  Grider,  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hampton, 
Harper,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Samuel 
D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Preston  King,  Thomas  B.  King, 
Leib,  Lewis,  Long,  McClean,  McHenrj,  Mcllyaine, 
Harsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Niven,  Pendleton,  Rath- 
bun,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Kockwell,  Root, 
Bchenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert 
Smith,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strohm,  Sykes,  Thibo- 
deaux,  Jas.  Thompson,  Tilden,  Trumbo,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Wheaton,  White,  Wilmot,  Winthrop, 
Woodruflf;  Wright,  Young,  and  Yost— 69. 

8o  the  bill  was  passed. 


IN  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  July  16. 
The  Warehouse  System. 

Mr.  Diz  moved  that  the  Senate  should  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  warehouse  bill. 

The  warehouse  bill  was  then  taken  up ;  the 
question  being,  ^*  ShaU  this  bill  pass  f^^ 

Mr.  J.  M.  Olayton  then  resumed  and  con- 
cluded his  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
He  gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  introduction 
of  the  warehouse  system  in  England,  by  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  the  main  objects  of  which 
were— -first,  revenue  protection;  and  second, 
the  promotion  of  the  navigating  interests  of 
the  country.  He  then  showed  that  the  differ- 
ence in  our  position  and  circumstances  rendered 
a  peculiar  measure  inappropriate.  The  effect 
of  this  bill  would  be  to  throw  all  our  mercantile 
business  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
would  be  enabled  to  look  into  the  hand  of  the 
American  importer;  and,  by  glutting  the 
market  with  the  goods  most  sought  for,  tread 
down  our  citizens  in  consequence  of  their 
superior  capital.  He  also  described  it  as  tend- 
ing to  the  ruin  of  our  currency. 

Mr.  HuKTiNOTON  said  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  renew  the  discussion  on  this  bill.  On  former 
days. he  had  stated  fully  his  objections  to  it, 
and  had  proposed  amendments,  some  of  which 
had  been  adopted,  and  which  had  deprived  it 
of.  a  portion  of  its  previous  obnoxious  provi- 
sions. Still,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  is  unacceptable  to  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  is  deemed 
by  them  to  be,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
prove  to  be,  prejudicial  to  their  essential  inter- 
ests. He  considered  the  bill  as  one  of  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  proposed  tariff  and  sub-treasury 
bills,  and  designed  to  bear  a  part  in  promoting 
the  same  objects.  And  as  he  believed  that  the 
bill,  should  it  become  a  law  (as  he  foresaw  it 
would)  would,  in  its  results,  prove  beneficial  only 
to  a  few  rich  capitalists,  and  mainly  to  foreign- 
ers and  their  factors,  and  deleterious  to  Ameri- 
can merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers, 
and  to  the  labor,  commerce,  shipping,  and  other 
important  interests  of  our  own  country,  he  was 
desirous  of  recording  his  vote  against  it ;  and 
to  effect  that  object,  he  moved  that  the  ques- 
tion be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  Webster  said :  I  feel  it  my  doty  to  vote 
for  a  measure  to  which  so  many  friends,  of 
experience  and  judgment,  have  objected.  I 
have,  however,  been  in  fkvor  of  a  warebonsiiig 
system  for  a  lonje^  time— since  I  have  been  in 
Oongress.  The  reasons  upon  which  that  opin- 
ion has  been  founded  are,  that  I  believe  that  a 
well-regulated  warehouse  system  does  give 
considerable  facilities  to  the  foreign  commeroe 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  so  represented  by 
the  mercantile  interest  oniformly  for  thirty 
years.  The  objection  against  it  principally 
relied  on  now,  is,  that  it  may  interfere,  <nr  is 
likely  to  interfere,  prejudiciaUy,  with  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  country,  by  creating  an 
accumulation  of  foreign  conunodities,  always 
ready  to  come  into  the  market.  I  agree  there 
is  something  in  that  aigoment.  Another  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  is  connected,  or  appears  to  be 
connected,  with  other  measures  to  which  otfao^ 
and  myself,  are  entirely  opposed.  And  I  agree 
that  there  is  something  in  that  argument.  I 
wish  it  had  been  made  to  succeed  rather  than 
to  precede  the  decision  of  the  Senate  npon  the 
tariff.  But  nevertheless,  my  opinion  is,  that  it 
should  rather  be  an  object  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  country  by  laying  pro- 
tective duties  upon  such  articles  as  are  manu- 
factured at  home,  rather  than  by  obstructing 
the  foreign  commence  of  the  country,  or  with- 
holding from  it  such  facilities  as  may  make  it 
more  and  more  extensive ;  and  as  this  bill  i»t>- 
vides  that  the  goods  shall  renudn  in  store  but 
one  year,  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such  aocamu- 
lation  for  so  short  a  period  as  other  gentlemen 
are  inclined  to  fear.  As  every  advantage  of 
the  bill  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  American 
merchant,  and  with  the  same  great  &cilities  is 
the  foreign  importer,  I  am,  upon  the  whole, 
inclined  to  give  this  system  an  experiment.  If 
it  be  found  prejudicial,  we  can  get  rid  of  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  resulted  as  foUows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Bright, 
Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Six, 
Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Haywood,  Houston,  Johnson 
of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuiBe,  Pennybacker,  Bosk, 
Sevier,  Speight,  Tumey,  Webster,  Wesicott,  and 
Yulee— 81. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barrow,  Cameron,  Cilley,  Thomas 
Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Day- 
ton, Greene,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Phelps, 
Simmons,  Sturgeon,  and  Woodbridge — 27. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Tariff, 

The  Senate  then  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  "  bill  to  provide  revenue  from  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  Evans  proceeded  in  his  remarks  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill. 

He  desired  to  know  on  what  distinct  groimds 
the  bill  was  vindicated  ?  Was  it  as  a  revenue 
bill  ?  was  it  because  the  treasury  was  in  want 
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of  money,  and  this  was  a  mode  of  improving 
it  ?  He  bad  endeavored  to  show  that  this  bill, 
in  the  most  favorable  view  of  its  own  friends, 
wonld  fall  short  of  the  present  revenue  $8,- 
000,000.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  called  a  rev- 
enue bill?  Undoubtedly  it  was  desired  ^ 
improve  the  treasury  in  the  present  emergency. 
Anxious  as  the  gentlemen  opposite  must  be  to 
avoid  an  increase  of  public  debt,  and  to  avoid 
direct  taxation,  they  must  seek  to  benefit  the 
many  by  this  bill.  But  why  give  up  the  certain, 
reliable  means  which  they  had — ^which  had 
done  so  much?  Why  abandon  that  proved 
system  for  such  an  experiment  at  such  an 
emergency  ?  To  that  solemn  inquiiy  the  only 
reply  was  "a  conjecture" — "an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth  I  "  He  then  went  on  to  reply 
to  the  argument  urged  against  specific  duties. 
He  contended  that  they  were  a  sure  means  of 
revenue.  The  tax  on  the  yard  on  which  the 
specific  duty  was  imposed,  might  decline  in 
Talue,  but  the  duty  remained  the  same.  If  the 
Talue  declined  10  per  cent.,  the  consumer  would 
the  more  cheerfully  pay  the  specific  duty,  while 
the  ad  valorem  duty  mcreased  as  the  consumer's 
ability  declined.  Check  consumption  and  they 
checked  revenue.  Experience  had  proved  that 
specific  duties  were  stable  and  not  liable  to  fiuc- 
tuation.  The  ad  valorem  principle,  as  had  been 
properly  remarked  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr.  Webster,)  yesterday,  had  never 
been  tried  by  any  nation  within  his  knowledge. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  free-trade  com- 
mittee of  the  British  House  of  Commons  had 
examined  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  but  not  a 
man  came  forward  to  advocate  the  ad  valorem 
principle.  Next  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
opportunities  of  fraud  affbrded  by  the  ad  valo- 
rem system. 

Mr.  Lewis  asked  if  the  Senator  could  point 
out  any  prosecutions  or  convictions  of  fraud  by 
undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  Evans  replied  that  he  could.  He  (Mr. 
£.)  admitted  that  the  report  quoted  by  the  Sen- 
ator asserted  that  no  frauds  had  taken  place  in 
this  mode.  The  commissioners  undertook  many 
things  which  they  were  not  told  to  do.  The 
paper  read  was  one  signed  only  by  one  out  of 
three  of  the  commissioners.  Just  at  the  time 
the  cases  of  fraud  were  pending,  the  commission 
was  in  session  ;  but  the  commissioners  thought 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  go  ofif  in  the  efibrt 
to  fosten  some  imputation  on  the  collector. 
"There  was  never  a  clearly  proved,  case." 
Why,  at  the  very  time  that  report  was  drawn 
up,  cases  embracing  half  a  million  of  dollars 
were  pending  I  And  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
courts  was  before  them.  But,  said  the  com- 
missioners, that  evidence  was  not  taken  by 
them,  and  therefore  they  reported  that  there 
was  no  fraud.  Oh  I  but  their  room  was  open, 
and  anybody  might  come  in.  And  who  came 
in  ?    Why,  the  fraudulent  importers  themselves. 

Mr.  Lewis  asked  what  the  Senator  regarded 
as  fraud?    He  supposed   that   Mr.  Newbold 


Mr,  Evans.  Oh,  no  I  He  never  run  out  of 
the  country,  and  paid  $25,000  to  avoid  a  prose- 
cution. He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
*'  Yorkshire  cases  "  of  fraud  at  New  York,  at 
the  period  when  the  commission  was  in  session. 
One  of  the  cases  was  that  of  Hood.  His  father, 
in  England,  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  sending 
fraudulent  invoices  to  him,  till  he  became 
alarmed,  and  wrote  several  certainly  not  very 
filial  letters  to  the  elder  Hood,  calling  him  a 
dunce  and  a  villain,  and  cautioning  him  not  to 
undervalue  his  invoices  more  than  25  or  80 
per  cent.,  as  he  would  not  swear  to  any  greater 
undervaluation.  Hood,  the  father,  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  his  papers,  with  these  letters, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assignees,  who,  being 
honest  men,  revealed  the  fraud  to  the  custom- 
house authorities  in  this  country.  Writs  were 
issued  against  several  of  the  fraudulent  im- 
porters, who  fied  the  country ;  one  of  them, 
named  Taylor,  escaped  to  Canada,  and  after  re- 
maining there  for  some  time,  at  last  succeeded  in 
compromising  the  suit  by  paying  $25,000 — ^not 
half  as  much  as  he  ought  to  have  paid,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  collector.  And  the 
others  also  compromised  the  suits  in  the  same 
way,  from  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  proof  ot 
the  extent  of  the  fraud.  In  Philadelphia  the 
same  frauds  had  been  perpetrated,  and  then 
there  were  forty-seven  trials  before  forty-seven 
different  juries,  and  forty-seven  convictions. 
Mr.  E.  continued  at  considerable  length  to  ex- 
pose the  frauds  which  had  been  perpetrated  in 
a  similar  way,  describing  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  successfully  effected.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  they  had  been  obliged,  on  certaip 
articles,  to  run  the  hazard  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
because  specific  duties  could  not  be  laid.  At 
the  present  session  of  Congress  they  had  en- 
acted a  law,  against  which  he  (Mr.  E.)  had 
protested,  taking  away  the  chief  guard  against 
fraud,  by  repealing  the  law  giving  a  share  of 
the  penalty  of  fraud  to  the  custom-house  ofS- 
cers.  How  many  prosecutions  did  they  expect 
now?  All  sorts  of  motives  to  vigilance  had 
been  taken  away.  As  that  law  had  been 
passed,  so  much  the  more  rigidly  should  they 
adhere  to  the  stringencies  of  the  present  propo- 
sition. The  Senator  from  Alabama  had  argued, 
that  as  under  the  specific  duty  system  the  article 
went  through  the  hands  of  only  one  officer, 
fraud  was  more  easy  than  under  the  ad  valorem 
system,  when  several  officers  reviewed  the 
article,  and  were  checks  upon  each  other.  The 
check  was  simply  on  whether  the  right  rate  of 
duty  had  been  fixed.  Nobody  but  the  clerk 
examined  the  goods.  The  ad  valorem  were 
liable  to  just  double  Uie  danger  of  the  specifics. 
Who  ascertained  the  weight  or  measurement 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty  ?  But  one  man,  just 
as  under  the  specific  duty  system.  But  besides, 
they  were,  under  the  ad  valorem  system,  liable 
to  the  danger  of  fraudulent  undervaluation 
and  mistakes  of  officers.  But  it  had  been 
argued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 


would  be  set  down  as  a  fraudulent  importer,     |  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  as  already  the 
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ad  vaiorem  articles  paid  more  than  one-half  of 
the  revenae,  therefore  it  was  the  best  system; 
Did  the  Secretary  expect  that  people  would 
import  goods,  not  becaose  they  wanted  them, 
bat  because  they  were  imported  in  a  certain 
way  ?  The  people  imported  goods  just  as  they 
wanted  them,  altogetiiier  irrespective  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  duty  was  placed  upon  them. 
Change  the  specific  to  the  ad  valorem,  and  ad 
valorem  to  the  specific,  and  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  specific  would  rise  to  sixty 
millions,  and  the  ad  valorem  fall  to  thirty-five 
millions?  He  need  not  expose  the  absurdity 
of  such  an  expectation.  There  were  several 
topics  on  which  he  might  dwell — ^the  more 
attractive  topics,  too,  the  efifeots  of  the  pro- 
posed system — ^but  the  country  was  familiar 
with  them.  But  those  parts  of  the  subject  he 
would  leave  to  those  who  were  to  succeed  him. 
He  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  chief 
points  of  his  argument  against  the  bill.  He 
objected  to  it  because  it  was  inadequate  to  sup- 
port the  Goverment  in  a  time  of  peace.  He 
objected  to  it  because,  if  they  adopted  it,  they 
destroyed  the  public  credit,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
loans  were  sought.  He  objected  to  it  because 
it  would  destroy  the  honest  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  put  their  trade  in  the  hands  of 
unprincipled  foreigners.  He  objected  to  it  be- 
cause it  held  out  inducements  to  fraud.  He 
objected  to  it  because  it  would  drive  so  many 
from  employment,  to  poverty  and  crime.  He 
objected  to  it  because  it  was  an  experiment-— 
an  experiment  to  be  tried  at  a  time  when,  of 
all  others,  they  should  stand  by  that  which  was 
proved  to  be  good.  He  objected  to  it  because 
It  was  sought  by  it  to  destroy  a  system  which 
had  worked  well — sustained  the  public  credit, 
supported  -the  Government,  and  promoted 
healthful  commerce.  He  had  now  discharged 
his  duty.  His  arguments  would  be  met  fabrly, 
he  doubted  not.  He  did  not.  apprehend  mis- 
representation there,  whatever  might  be  his 
fate  elsewhere,  aud  of  that  he  should  take  no 
notice. 

**  Btetimiu  tela  aspen  oontn, 
ContoUmosque  maniu,  ezperto  credite,  qmrntiis 
In  clypeom  aasurgat,  quo  turbine  torqoeat  hutanu** 


TnuBSDAT,  July  16. 
Duties  an  Imported  Goods, 

Mr.  Dee  presented  a  memorial  from  mer- 
chants and  importers  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
praying  that  specific  duties,  instead  of  ad  valo- 
rem duties,  may  be  imposed  on  foreign  goods, 
and  more  particularly  on  silks. 

The  memorial  having  been  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

Mr.  Websteb  moved  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Printing. 

I  wonder  (said  Mr.  Wkbstsr)  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  New  York,  on  presenting 
such  a  petition  as  this,  is  not  a  little  afraid 
that  he  will  fall  under  the  charge  of  panic- 


making;  for  I  find  it  is  to  be  the  order  of 
things,  that  whenever  a  member  of  this  body 
presents,  for  its  oonaderation,  the  sentiments 
of  his  constituents,  or  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  Union,  against  a  measore 

rding  here,  so  deeply  interesting  to  all  claasea 
the  community,  he  is  to  be  regutled  as  a 
fulminator  of  dennnciationa,  or  a  panic-maker. 
Upon  all  such  occasions  the  organ,  with  the 
monotony  of  a  cuckoo-clock,  cries  oat  ^  Panic  I 
panic  I "  Now,  sir,  in  all  honesty,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  politicians  in  this  country  need 
take  up  the  trade  of  panic-making  against  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  They  have  shown 
themselves  the  most  accomplished  panio-maken 
the  country  ever  produced.  For  one,  sir,  with- 
out regard  to  panics  or  false  alarms,  I  shaOy 
with  great  submission  to  the  powers  that  be, 
continue  the  course  that  I  have  prescribed  to 
myself,  in  regard  to  making  known  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people;  and  all  memorials  and 
petitions  transmitted  to  me,  representing  those 
sentiments,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  the 
Senate,  with  such  expositions  and  explanatioos 
thereon  as  appear  to  me  to  be  required.  And 
I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  on  uiis  oceaaon, 
as  it  relates  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff 
to  present,  mainly,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an  abstract 
from  the  Treasury  documents,  and  a  calculation 
founded  thereon,  taking  for  its  other  element 
the  statements  of  the  honorable  Senator  him- 
self as  to  the  average  amount  of  those  pro- 
posed duties,  with  a  view  to  show  what  it 
appears  to  me  highly  probable  will  be  the  result 
of  this  bill  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  it  will 
produce.  Of  course  it  will  be  open  to  any 
criticism  of  the  honorable  Senator,  or  of  any 
other  gentleman  here.  As  there  is  nothing 
speculative  in  it,  for  it  deals  in  facts  and  figures, 
and  not  in  conjectures,  I  will  state  it  briefly, 
that  every  member  may  understand  it. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  raise  twenty-eight 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
by  duties  on  imported  goods.  It  is  prc^osed 
to  raise  this  amount  by  ad  valorem  duties 
entirely. 

These  duties  are  arranged  by  the  biU  into 
eight  classes,  the  articles  being  charged,  re- 
spectively, with  one  hundred,  forty,  thirty, 
twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  and  £ye 
per  cent.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  says  that  the  a/cerage  of  tiiese  several 
rates  of  duties  is  twenty-three  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

The  question  therefore  is,  whether  we  may 
justly  expect  such  an  importation  this  year  aa, 
at  that  average  rate,  will  yield  a  revenue  of 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  To  judge 
of  this,  we  may  look  at  the  amount  of  importa- 
tions last  year. 

By  the  Treasury  statement  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  merclumdise  imported  from  July  1, 
1844,  to  June  30, 1845,  was  $117,254,564.  This 
is  a  larger  importation  than  the  ayerage  <^  the 
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last  five  years.  Bnt  this  amount  indndes  all 
the  free  articles,  the  value  of  which  is  $22,- 
167,840.  ^ 

It  is  said  that  the  free  list  will  be  diminished 
by  this  bill,  by  transferring  several  of  its  articles 
to  the  taxed  lists.  But  the  main  articles  still 
remained  fi'ee.  Tea,  coffee,  and  specie,  are  not 
to  be  taxed  under  this  bill ;  and  the  value  of 
these  in  last  year's  importation  was  $15,914,- 
694.  Deduct  this  from  the  aggregate  of  im^ 
portations,  and  the  balance  remaining  is  $101,- 
889,915. 

In  truth,  there  are  many  other  articles  left 
free ;  but  tea  and  coffee,  and  specie,  are  the 
principaL 

Now,  this  sum  of  $101,889,915,  on  an  average 
duty  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  will 
produce  $28,814,877,  and  no  more.  But  this  is 
gross  product. 

There  is  to  be  deducted,  in  the  first  place, 
for  cost  of  collection,  $2,000,000.  In  the  next 
place,  we  are  to  deduct  the  drawbacks  at  the 
same  amount  as  last  year,  viz. :  $1,878,407  65. 
After  these  deductions  there  remains  only  the 
sum  of  $19,986,469,  as  the  net  reveniie  from  an 
importation  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 

If  we  call  this,  for  the  sake  of  round  num- 
bers, twenty  millions,  then  it  follows,  that  upon 
such  an  importation  as  that  of  last  year,  the 
duties  would  fall  short  of  the  amount  juaged 
necessary  for  the  uses  of  the  Government  by 
the  sum  of  eight  millions. 

To  provide  these  eight  millions,  at  the  same 
rates  of  duties,  there  will  be  required  an  in- 
creased importation  of  forty  millions  of  dollars, 
making  an  aggregate  of  importation  of  free  and 
dmtiable  goods  of  $167,254,664. 

Now,  is  there  any  just  ground  of  expectation 
that  any  such  increased  importation  will  take 
place?  Or,  if  it  were  possible  t^at  such  an 
increase  should  accrue,  can  the  goods  be  paid 
for  without  draining  the  country  of  specie,  and 
effectu<^lly  deranging  the  currency. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  to  meet  the  impor- 
tation of  last  year,  specie  was  exported  beyond 
the  import  of  the  same  articles  to  the  amount 
of  $4,586,278,  viz. :  "  of  specie  "  over  imports 
of  the  same  article,  $8,691,807 ;  and  exported 
American  coin  under  the  head  of  '^domestic 
products,''  $844,406 :  making  together  the  sum 
of  $4,586,278. 

I  might  add,  that  if  we  expect  an  increase  of 
forty  millions  in  the  amount  of  dutiable  goods, 
we  must  expect  also  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  amount  of  free  goods. 

I  have  a  few  additional  remarks  to  make, 
and  one  is,  that  there  is  no  substantial  ground 
to  say  that  the  measure,  if  passed,  will  meet 
the  wants  of  (Government.  Another  is  a  very 
delicate  one,  and  one  to  which  I  desire  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  must  be  an  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  ready  to  report  a  bill  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Websteb.    The  honorable  member  says 


the  bill  is  ready  to  be  reported.  Now,  will  the 
honorable  Senator  idlow  me  to  ask  him  to  con- 
sider well,  if  his  bill  goes  out  before  the  public, 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  such  things, 
and  astute  in  such  calculations,  should  be  of 
opinion  that  these  provisions  for  revenue  wOl 
not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  will  not  yield  the  amount  called  for  by 
the  wants  of  the  Government,  does  he  not  see 
that  this  affects  the  commercial  and  the  mon- 
eyed world  at  once,  and  diminishes  the  credit 
attached  to  the  Govermnent  ?  Does  he  not  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the  public  that 
provision,  and  ample  provision,  was  made  for 
revenue,  so  that  the  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  meet  the  redemption  of  those  treasury  notes, 
before  he  can  give  them  a  circulation  at  tlie 
rate  of  interest  which  I  presume  he  intends 
they  shall  bear  ? 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  "  impromptu  "  reply  to  the  labored  cal- 
culation which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
bad  brought  forward  on  paper.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  had 
taken  his  (Mr.  L.'s)  estimated  average  of  duties, 
under  the  House  bill,  of  28i  per  cent.,  and  upon 
that  estimated  average  of  duties  he  (Mr.  Web- 
steb) had  made  a  calculation  on  the  importa- 
tions of  1845,  which  resulted  in  an  aggregate 
of  revenue  approaching  within  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  amount  of  what  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  had 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  although  the  aggregate 
submitted  by  him  (Mr.  L.)  was  obtained  in  a 
very  different  manner.  He  (Mr.  L.)  attained 
the  result  by  taking  each  article  of  importation 
in  1845,  and  finding  out  by  the  House  bill  what 
duty  was  imposed  on  such  article,  and  then  cal- 
eulating  the  revenue  which  would  result  from 
that  amount  of  importation. 

Now,  sir,  (Mr.  L.  said,)  he  felt  flattered  that 
he  was  so  fuUy  sustained  in  his  estimate  of  the 
aggregate  of  revenue  by  the  calculations  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  more  particularly 
as  that  aggregate  on  the  importations  of  1845, 
was  his  (Mr.  L.'s)  basis  for  his  estimate  of  the 
revenue  which  would  be  derived  from  the  pres- 
ent bill  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  "Where,  then, 
(Mr.  L.  asked,)  did  he  differ  from  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ?  That  Senator,  he  thought, 
had  improperly  and  erroneously,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  deducted  the  drawback  from  an 
amount  of  revenue  which  remuned,  after  the 
exported  articles  on  which  the  drawback  had 
been  allowed,  had  been  deducted.  A  hundred 
and  seventeen  millions  were  the  gross  importa- 
tions of  1845,  including  the  re-exported  articles. 
The  hundred  and  one  millions  and  a  fraction 
of  importations,  upon  which  the  gentleman  had 
made  his  calculations,  was  the  amoimt  of  goods 
which  were  left  in  the  country  for  consumption 
after  the  eiportations  had  been  deducted,  and, 
therefore,  there  should  not  be  a  further  allow- 
ance from  the  amount  obtained,  by  another 
deduction  of  drawbacks. 

Mr.  Webster  briefly  replied.  He  said  there 
could  be  no  mistake  between  the  honorable 
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gentleman  from  Alabama  and  himself,  as  it  was 
altogether  a  matter  of  figures.  He  then  showed 
that  the  drawbacks  were  to  be  dedncted  from 
the  amount  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  repeated  his  own 
calculation,  showing  that  to  supply  the  deficit 
of  eight  millions  under  the  bill,  an  increased 
importation  of  forty  millions,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  free  and  dutiable  importations  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions,  would  be 
pecessary. 


Ebiday,  July  17. 
Issue  of  TrecLSury  Notes, 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  that  the  prior  orders  be 
postponed,  and  that  tbe  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  (House)  bill  to  authorize 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  and  a  loan ;  which 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  accordingly  taken  up,  and  con- 
sidered as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  when 

Mr.  Evans  rose  and  said,  that  when  he  re- 
quested a  postponement  of  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  yesterday,  it  was  his  intention  to 
examine  its  details  carefully,  to  see  whether  it 
was  comformable  to  existing  laws,  and  whether 
it  was  guarded  in  the  manner  usual  to  bills  of 
this  description.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
yet  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  he  had  not 
even  been  able  to  read  the  bill,  but  he  did  not 
rise  to  oi»pose  its  passage.  He  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  it  in  any  way ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  in  favor  of  its  passage,  unless  some  evils 
were  pointed  out  in  the  details  of  the  bill  which 
required  amendment.  He  was  in  favor  of  its 
speedy  passage.  He  thought  it  had  already 
been  delayed  too  long,  and  he  regretted  that 
tbose  who  had  charge  of  the  measure  had  per- 
mitted it  to  be  delayed,  until  the  treasury  was 
in  a  state  of  so  great  exigency  that  they  were 
called  on  to  pass  the  bill  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, in  order  to  relieve  the  Government 
from  embarrassment  in  its  financial  operations. 
This  used  to  be  the  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was 
true.  He  recollected  that  in  the  years  1885- 
'88-'89,  when  a  war  was  being  cairied  on— not 
so  large  a  war  as  the  one  they  were  now  en- 
gaged in,  however — ^there  was  a  deficiency  of 
revenue,  and  treasury  notes  were  resorted  to ; 
but  not  until  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  some 
expedient  for  supplying  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  Government ;  and  so  it  appeared  to  be  now. 
The  measure  was  delayed  until  they  could  delay 
it  no  longer ;  and  then  if  the  assent  of  Sena- 
tors was  withheld  from  the  proposed  measure, 
they  were  charged  with  obstructing  the  opera- 
tions of  tbe  Government  in  a  time  of  war.  He 
had  hoped  that  this  practice  would  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
take  care  that  the  treasury  should  not  hi  sub- 
jected to  any  straits  or  embarrassment,  would 
look  far  enough  ahead,  and  bring  forward  their 
measures  at  so  early  a  period,  that  they  might 
be  at  least  examined  before  they  were  adopted. 


He  hoped  tbat  this  would  be  the  case  hereafter. 
Honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side  would 
recollect  that  he  had  urged  it  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  more  than  a  month  ago,  to 
bring  forward  this  measure.  It  certainly  would 
have  relieved  the  money  market  very  much, 
and  greatly  facilitated  Uie  operations  of  the 
Government.  For,  although  the  GovemmeDt 
had  money  enough,  yet  it  could  not  easily  be 
drawn  out  of  its  depositories  and  transmitted 
to  distant  places,  without  very  great  incon- 
venience; and  everybody  must  see  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  prepared  for  this  emer- 
gency at  an  earlier  day.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  entertained  any  constitutional  doubts 
as  to  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
issue  treasury  notes ;  he  had  advocated  their 
issue  against  his  associates  in  the  other  House, 
when  it  was  found  impracticable  to  procure 
duties  sufficient  for  revenue;  but  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  they  were  aggrieved  in  having 
this  measure  delayed  until  £he  last  moment, 
when  liiere  was  no  opportunity  for  preparing 
such  a  measure  as  they  might  deem  the  most 
desirable  under  the  circumstances.  But  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  because 
it  was  required  immediately,  and  because  he 
believed  that  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  was 

{>referable  to 'contracting  a  loan,  which  would 
lavb  the  efiTect  of  drawing  away  capital  to 
the  extent  of  such  loan  from  general  circula- 
tion; whereas  treasury  notes  added  to  the 
circulation,  and  were  a  perfectly  good  and 
safe  currency,  unless  a  greater  amount  vere 
issued  than  they  could  keep  in  circulation.  He 
would  support  this  bill,  therefore — ^trusting, 
however,  that  the  full  amount  of  ten  millions 
would  not  be  issued,  but  that  the  amount  woold 
be  divided  between  the  issue  of  notes  and  a 
loan.  ^ 

Mr.  Bentok  then  rose  and  said : 
I  have  some  objections  to  this  bill — some  to 
a  provision  in  the  bill  itself— some  to  the  policy 
of  resorting  so  early  to  an  issue  of  Oovem- 
ment  paper.  My  objection  to  the  bill  is  in  the 
authority  which  it  confers  to  reissue  the  tea 
millions  of  treasury  notes  authorized  to  be 
issued.  The  reissue  is  a  departure  from  the 
act  of  1887,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  unjustifiable 
in  itself.  The  act  of  1837  authorizes  ten  mil- 
lions of  notes  to  be  issued,  and  by  a  clause  in 
the  12th  section,  requires  every  note  to  be  can- 
celled and  destroyed  when  redeemed :  this  bill 
authorizes  a  reissue,  and  of  course  puts  the 
note  into  circulation  again,  instead  of  destroying 
it.  To  this  reissue  I  have  two  objections: 
first,  because  it  makes  a  pi^>er  currency  of  oar 
treasury  notes,  and  assimilates  them  to  oonunon 
bank  notes ;  and,  next,  because  it  destroys  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  to  be  issued.  The 
limitation  on  the  issue  is  ten  millions ;  the  re- 
issue after  redemption  may  double,  triple, 
quadruple  that  amount;  for  every  time  the 
note  is  reissued  it  becomes  a  new  debt,  and  hss 
to  be  paid  again.  If  not  reissuablej  the  amount 
of  debt  which  can  be  created  under  the  bill  ifl 
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ten  mUlions ;  if  reissnable,  it  may  be  many 
times  ten  millions.  In  fact,  with  the  qnality 
of  reissaability,  no  one  can  tell  what  amonnt 
of  debt  may  be  created  nnder  the  bill.  This  is 
a  great  objection,  but  the  change  which  is  made 
in  the  character  of  the  note  is  still  greater.  If 
cancelled  when  pdd,  the  notes  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  bond  of  the  Government,  to  be 
paid  when  due,  and  when  paid  extinguished ; 
but,  to  b6  paid  and  put  out  again,  is  to  do  like 
the  banks ;  and  this  I  cannot  agree  to.  We 
have  a  bill  for  an  independent  treasury,  a  main 
feature  of  which  is  hard  money  payments  at 
the  Federal  treasury.  I  can  conceive  it  to  be 
compatible  with  the  character  of  such  a  treas- 
ury to  take  up,  and  cancel  the  Government 
bonds ;  but,  to  reissue  them  as  often  as  taken 
up,  is  too  much  like  banking  for  me— modem 
banking,  where  the  same  note  is  shuffled  out 
again  and  again,  as  long  as  it  will  hold  together. 
This  would  reduce  our  sub^treasurer  to  some- 
thing like  a  cashier  of  a  modem  bank — ^reissu- 
ing the  same  paper  ad  infinitum.  Even  banks 
did  not  do  this  m  the  beginning — in  their  bet- 
ter days.  The  Bank  of  England  did  not  reissue 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Rbvbrdt  Johnson,  fW)m  his  seat.  It 
does  not  reissue  now :  it  pays  and  cancels  each 
note. 

Mr.  Benton.  Good !  Let  our  Government 
not  reduce  our  sub-treasury  below  the  Bank 
of  England  as  a  paper  machine.  Let  us  cancel 
the  notes  when  paid,  and  have  no  paper  cur- 
rency. I  will  therefore  move  to  strike  out  the 
clause  of  r«-issue  in  the  bill ;  and  if  that  is 
struck  out,  the  bill,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
may  take  its  course. 

These  are  my  objections  to  the  bill,  and  this 
is  practical,  and  will  require  a  vote  from  the 
Senate.  I  have  another  objection,  not  to  any 
particular  clause  in  the  bill,  but  to  the  policy 
of  resorting  thus  early  in  our  war  with  Mexico 
to  an  issue  of  Government  paper. 

Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
a  student  at  law,  I  read  in  one  of  my  books— 
an  English  book,  of  course — these  words : 

"  If  our  ancestors  in  King  William^s  time  had 
annually  paid,  so  long  as  their  exigencies  lasted, 
even  a  less  sum  than  we  now  annually  raise  on 
their  account,  they  would  in  time  of  war  have 
borne  no  greater  burdens  than  they  have  bequeath- 
ed to  and  settled  upon  their  posterity  in  time  of 
peace,  and  might  have  been  eased  the  instant  the 
exigAcy  was  over." 

The  lesson  inculcated  in  these  words  sunk 
deep  into  my  mind,  and  I  resolved  to  act  upon 
it  if  it  should  ever  be  my  lot  to  have  any  share 
in  the  management  of  the  public  affairs  of  my 
country.  The  great  principle  of  the  lesson  is, 
that  every  generation  should  bear  its  own 
burdens,  and  not  cast  them  upon  posterity; 
and  if  a  principle,  so  wise  and  just  in  itself, 
needed  any  illustration,  or  confirmation,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country  in  which  the  words  of  the  lesson 
were  written.    Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  wrote 


them  in  1 77T.  The  British  debt  was  then  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  the  interest  and  cost  of  management 
about  five  millions :  that  debt  is  now  about 
eight  hundred  millions,  and  the  annual  interest 
and  management  about  thirty  millions.  The 
example  set — the  evil  practice  commenced— 
in  King  TViUiam's  time,  of  throwing  burdens 
upon  posterity,  has  continued  ever  since ;  and 
certainly  the  British  people  of  the  present  day 
are  burdened  to  a  degree  which  should  induce 
others  to  heed  the  admonition  which  they 
neglected. 

The  obvious  mode  of  saving  posterity  from 
the  burdens  of  its  ancestors,  is  for  every  gen- 
eration to  pay  as  it  goes ;  and,  to  do  that,  each 
year,  as  nearly  as  possible,  must  pay  the  debt 
which  it  creates.  Taxation  is  the  mode  to  do 
that ;  and  where  taxation  is  inadequate,  short 
loans,  to  be  repaid  by  those  who  make  them, 
is  the  substitute.  A  Government  issue  of  trea- 
sury paper — called  exchequer  bills  in  Great 
Britain,  and  treasury  notes  m  the  United  States 
— should  be  the  last,  and  almost  the  desperate, 
resource  of  any  Government.  These  are  the 
principles  upon  which  I  came  into  public  life, 
and  on  which  I  have  endeavored  to  act,  though 
not  always  able  to  do  so.  The  year  1887  over- 
set my  principles.  The  Government,  with  near 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  banks,  found  itself  * 
one  morning  without  a  shilling  in  hand ;  and 
Congress  was  called  togetlier  to  provide  the 
means  of  keeping  the  Government  alive.  It 
was  a  case  of  life  or  death ;  and  the  proceeds 
of  taxes  would  have  been  entirely  too  slow  to 
have  prevented  the-  open  and  declared  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  treasury.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  resource  of  taxation  was  impossi- 
ble ;  a  temporary  loan  was  the  next  resource, 
and  upon  this  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  resolved,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Mr.  Woodbury,) 
who  recommended  an  issue  oi  treasury  notes. 
The  committee  condemned  this  resort;  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  Secretary,  on  his  firm 
asseveration  that  loans  could  not  be  obtained 
in  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  a  bank- 
rupt treasury*.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
treasury  note  act  of  1887  was  brought  in,  but 
guarded  with  many  provisions  to  prevent  the 
notes  from  sliding  into  currency,  so  as  to  make 
a  Government  paper  money.  The  act  of  1887 
was  guarded,  and  doubly  guarded,  against  that 
evil ;  first,  in  giving  authority^  to  issue,  with- 
out authority  to  reissue  notes  ;*  and  then  by  a 
special  clause  expr^tely  forbidding  reissues,  and 
positively  requiring  each  note  to  be  cancelled 
and  destroyed  when  once  redeemed  by  -the 
United  States.  With  these  guards,  and  some 
others,  the  bill  was  passed.  I  voted  for  it,  but 
with  a  revulsion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive, 
and  with  a  misgiving  of  the  heart  which  proved 
to  be  prophetic.  In  a  little  time  tlie  guards 
were  eJl  broken  down;  reissue  of  the  same 
notes  was  legalized ;  and  these  notes  entered 
and  left  the  treasury  as  bank  notes  enter  and 
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leave  a  bank.  Of  conrse  I  did  not  vote  for 
this  overthrow  of  the  gaards  which- 1  had 
assisted  to  set  up ;  but  the  want  of  my  vote 
made  no  difTerenoe.  The  mischief  had  been 
done  in  the  first  step:  once  issued,  treasury 
notes  were  strong  enough  to  reissue  themselves, 
and  slide  into  paper  currency. 

These  are  my  objections  to  the  bill  itself^  and 
of  its  policy.  The  policy  of  this  early  resort 
to  a  means  of  supporting  the  Goveiniment, 
which,  from  its  dangerous  and  seductive  nature, 
should  be  left  for  the  last,  and  the  almost 
desperate  resource.  Taxation  should  be  the 
first  resort ;  and  here  I  must  say  that  I  utterly 
object  to  the  omission  of  any  fair*  object  of 
taxation  from  our  revenue  bill.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  left  out  of  that  bill.  Oertainly  I  should 
like  to  leave  them  out,  and  a  great  many  others, 
if  there  was  no  necessity  for  taxation.  But 
there  is  necessity.  This  treasury  note  bill  pro- 
vides the  necessity,  and  I  am  for  taxing  all 
objects  fairly  taxable.  Taxes  first,  loans  next^ 
treasury  notes  last,  is  my.  creed ;  and  I  have  no 
idea  of  flinching  from  my  own  duties  under  the 
assumption  that  the  people  will  not  do  theirs. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  generation  to  pay  its 
own  debts  as  well  as  to  fight  its  own  battles. 
Our  constituents  will  pay  a  tax  on  tea  and 
coflTee,  if  necessary,  and  that  tax  is  now  neces- 
sary. But  a  modern  idea  has  sprung  up,  that 
tea  and  coffee  are  necessaries  of  life,  and  must 
be  free,  while  iron,  salt,  woollen,  and  fire  pay 
tax.  According  to  this  idea,  tea  and  coffee  are 
the  first  of  necessaries ;  and  if  the  qnestion  of 
Oassins  to  Brutus  should  be  answered,  ^^Upon 
what  meats  doth  this  our  Julius  feed  f "  the 
answer  would  be,  tea  and  coffee !  Not  so  the 
people.  They  are  as  honest  as  brave — as  ready 
to  pay  their  own  debts  as  to  fight  their  own 
battles.  We  have  no  wars  in  which  the  people 
have  no  interest :  our  wars  are  their  wars ;  not 
so  with  Great  Britain,  when  the  foundation  of 
her  public  debt  was  laid  on  loans  and  exchequer 
bills  in  the  time  of  King  William,  and  his  suc- 
cessors of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Continental 
wars,  in  which  the  people  of  England  had  no 
interest,  were  their  portions  with  the  Houses 
of  Orange  and  Hanover.  Security  of  the  Dutch 
barrier,'  reduction  of  the  French  monarchy, 
settlement  of  the  Spanish  succession,  mainte- 
nance of  the  Germanic  liberties,  were  then  the 
causes  of  English  wars.  Ministers  and  the 
Parliament  were  justly  afraid  to  tax  the  people 
for  such  wars  :^  they  therefore  taxed  posterity  I 
They  made  loans,  and  issued  exchequer  bills; 
and  of  the  burdens  which,  these  threw  upon 
posterity,  it  was,  that  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  so 
justly  complained.  But  our  wars  are  our  own ; 
they  are  the  wars  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
are  as  honest  as  brave,  and  will  pay  their  own 
debts  as  well  as  fight  their  own  battles.  They 
will  pay  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  rather  than  go 
in  debt;  they  will  bear  burdens  rather  than 
throw  them  upop  their  posterity.  What  father 
is  willing  to  throw  debts  upon  his  son  ?  What 
Government  would  wish  to  burden  posterity  ? 


Every  generation  will  have  its  own  burdens  to 
bear — ^its  own  battles  to  fight,  and  its  own  taxes 
to  pay — ^and  should  not  be  burdened  with  the 
debts  of  its  ancestors.  The  present  enormonfl 
Britbh  debt  had  its  origin  in  the  unwise  and 
cowardly  policy  of  throwing  burdens  upon  pos- 
terity ;  let  us  avoid  what  we  have  seen  so  £iit«l 
among  our  English  ancestors. 

Taxes  first,  loans  next,  treasury  paper  last, 
are  my  resources;  but  here  we  begin  with 
paper ;  for  although  the  bill  has  an  alternative 
clause,  that  the  President  may  either  borrow  or 
issue  noteS)  yet  the  alternative  is  nothing.  The 
issue  of  the  notes  is  the  easy  and  the  seductiTe 
course ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  we  refosa 
to  ordw  the  loan,  he  will  refuse  to  make  it 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  farther  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  was  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 


Satubdat,  July  18. 
The  Tariff. 

Mr.  Oambron  presented  a  memoria]  from  the 
miners  and  other  laborers  of  Schuylkill  county, 
Pennsylvania,  asking  that  the  duty  on  coal  may 
not  be  reduced. 

Mr.  0.  also  presented  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  of  Democratio  citizens  of  Bnnbnry, 
Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  express- 
ing their  opposition  to  the  bill  reducing  the 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  tne  Senators  from  that  State  to  use 
all  honorable  means  to  defeat  its  passage. 

In  presenting  the  latter  document,  Mr.  G. 
said  that  the  panic  of  which  honorable  Senators 
spoke  the  other  day  had  commenced,  and  was 
spreading  into  every  part  of  that  Common- 
wealth. But  this  was  no  Whig  panic.  It  was 
a  Democratio  panic.  The  county  in  which  this 
meeting  was  held  is  a  Democratic  county.  It 
gives  about  2,500  votes,  and  a  minority  to  the 
Democratic  party,  in  great  contests,  of  near 
1,200.  Northampton  county,  another  decided 
Democratic  county,  was  here  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill ;  these  people, 
these  Democrats,  feared  that  its  passage  would 
destroy  their  business,  prostrate  the  Democratic 
party,  and  beggar  their  families.  Such  fears 
might  cause  a  panic  with  the  honest  and  best 
Good  *^  old  Berks  "  is  here  also  by  a  representa- 
tion of  her  sons.  That  county  is  the  strong- 
hold of  Democracy.  Of  her  10,000  vot^  she 
gives  often  a  Democratic  majority  of  4,000. 
Her  citizens  are  a  steady,  industrious  people, 
who  are  not  easily  excited.  They  are  generally 
agriculturists,  who  are  content  with  their 
peaceful  einployment,  and  whose  industry  and 
frugality  liave  made  them  rich.  No  common 
danger  would  alarm  her;  but  situated  as  she  is 
on  the  verge  of  the  great  coal-field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, she  has  daily  evidences  of  the  ownfort 
and  happiness  its  mines  dispense  among  the 
laborers  and  mechanics  of  the  country  round 
about,  and  of  the  wealth  which  it  has  sent 
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among  them  ia  ezchange  for  the  products  of 
their  fftrms.  No  one  con  charge  them  with 
aiding  in  a  ^'  Whig  panio.'^  Their  Democracy 
is  undoubted,  and  beyond  reproach.  It  is 
known  throughout  the  Union ;  and  thrice  has 
It  saved  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union. 
Her  sons  come  here  not  to  create  a  panic,  but 
to  speak  with  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
other  high  places,  as  Democrats  may  speak  to 
those  whom  by  their  votes  they  have  elevated ; 
to  tell  them  how  this  new  principle  in  legisla- 
tion will  affect  their  interests,  and  to  get  Demo- 
crats here  to  pause  before  liiey  ruin  our  great 
State,  and  take  from  our  laboring  people,  who 
cannot  come  here,  their  employment,  and  from 
their  families  their  bread.  Such  a  panic  as  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  create,  would,  he  re- 
peated, be  \io  *^  Whig  panic."  He  said  that 
we  had  heard,  in  a  recent  discussion,  remarks 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Tennessee  for  money 
due  her  citizens.  The  claims  of  Massachusetts 
had  also  been  spoken  of;  and  claims  due  Geor- 
gia and  New  Hampshire  had  been  urged,  and 
some  of  them  paid ;  Pennsylvania,  he  was  proud 
to  say,  had  no  claims  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
Union ;  she  asked  for  no  help  from  the  trea- 
sury ;  she  was  willing  to  work  for  her  living, 
and  asked  only  to  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Webster  said :  Truly,  sir,  we  are  this 
morning  in  a  very  strange  conjuncture  of  oir- 
onmstanoes.  The  electric  telegraph  announces 
from  Boston  that  the  steamer  has  brought  in- 
formation from  England,  and  among  the  last 
words  of  the  late  first  Minister  of  England, 
was  the  declaration  that  all  eyes  in  England 
were  turned  to  see  how  the  United  States 
would  arrange  the  new  tariff,  pointing  evidently 
to  an  expectation  or  a  hope  that  the  new  tariff, 
to  which  all  the  English  eyes  were  turned,  would 
be  a  tariff  more  favorable,  doubtless,  to  English 
interests,  and  English  business,  and  English  con- 
cerns, than  the  tariff  now  existing.  Somewhat 
of  a  counter-blast  comes  from  Pennsylvania. 
All  eyes  are  turned  hither  from  Pennsylvania, 
not  exactly  to  see  how  we  may  modify  the 
tariff  to  become  more  acceptable  to  English 
interests,  and  the  English  people,  but  to  see 
whether  we  will  sacrifice  h&r  interests — ^her 
great  and  leading  interests — and  the  interests  of 
other  portions  of  the  country  having  interests 
like  hers,  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  so 
much  commended  already  in  Europe — so  much 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  report  and  parlia- 
mentary recommendation.  Is  not  this,  sir,  as 
I  said,  a  singular  conjuncture  of  our  affairs  ? 
Sir,  I  propose,  before  I  sit  down,  to  ask  the 
honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
great  respect,  a  question  or  two.  I  happened 
to  be  in  Pennsylvania  in  October,  1844,  in 
divers  villages  and  counties.  I  saw  the  prep- 
arations that  were  going  on  for  the  then  ap- 
proaching elections;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania  had 
three  prominent,  eminent,  distinct  favorites. 
These  three  favorites  were  often  borne  on  their 
flags  and  banners.    I  saw  them  emblazoned  in 


Chester  county,  and  in  Schuylkill  county,  and 
in  other  places.  The  three  favorites  borne  on 
these  banners  were,  "Polk,"  "DAllas,"  and 
"  The  Tariff  of  1842."  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  of  these  favorites  the  last  mentioned 
is  at  this  present  moment  most  in  favor.  I 
would  ask  the  honorable  member  from  Penn- 
sylvania himself  whether  he  has  not  seen  these 
same  banners  floating  in  various  places  ? 

Mr.  Camebon.  I  answer  the  Senator  with 
great  pleasure.  I  attended,  perhaps,  every 
Democratic  meeting  within  my  reaon  in  that 
State — ^and  some  of  them  were  at  places  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  my  home 
— in  ord^r  to  support  the  great  cause  of  De- 
mocracy, and  at  all  these  meetings  the  watch- 
words and  the  mottoes  were,  "  Polk,"  "  Dallas," 
and  (before  his  lamented  deatli)  "Muhlenberg," 
and  "The  Tariff  ot  1842."  And  after  the 
death  of  our  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  they  were,  "Polk,"  "Dallas,"  "Shunk," 
and  "The  Tariff  of  1842."  Neither  of  the 
three,  sir,  would  have  got  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania without  the  last — the  tariff  of  1842. 
Much  as  we  disliked  Mr.  Clay,  and  sincerely 
attached  as  we  were  to  the  Democratic  party, 
all  would  have  gone  before  we  would  have 
relinquished  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Mr.  Webstbb.  I  conceive  it  is  not  very  im- 
portant in  discussions  of  this  sort,  whether  an 
eminent  individual,  occupying  a  particular  posi- 
tion, is  always  correctly  reported  as  to  any 
declarations  he  may  have  made.  It  is  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  meaning  of  such  declaration^ 
if  the  general  impression  be  produced  by  the 
blazonry  and  heraldry  of  flags,  by  popular 
names  connected  with  popular  measures,  a  par- 
ticular effect  is  produced.  And  I  suppose  if  I 
were  to  ask  either  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania — which  I  do  not  propose  to 
do—whether  they,  in  the  various  meetings 
which  they  attended,  have  not  to  their  friends 
expressed  often  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  would  be  safe  under  the  protection  of 
those  persons  whom  they  chose  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Governments— I  say  if  I  were  to 
ask  that  question,  I  tak#  it  for  granted  they 
woidd  answer  that  they  had  held  out  such  an 
opinion  everywhere  at  all  the  assemblages 
which  they  attended;  because  I  know  their 
attachment  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  I  know 
the  instructions  of  their  Legislature  to  secure 
that  tariff^  which  instructions,  I  believe,  are 
altogether  concurrent  with  their  own  private 
opinions ;  and  therefore  I  am  quite  persuaded 
that  if  they  had  had  any  notion  that  their 
efforts  in  the  election  of  their  successful  candi- 
dates at  that  time  would  have  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  they  would 
have  forborne  from  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Allen  then  said:  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
last  steamer  as  a  thing  having  some  connection 
with  proceedings  on  a  great  question  here.  He 
appears  to  regard  it  as  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance^  tLat  the  telegraphic  information 
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which  we  have  of  the  last  words  of  the  Britisli 
Minister  upon  his  defeat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  reference  to  the  probabilities  of 
American  legislation.  I  could  name  men  upon 
this  floor,  sir,  from  whom  such  an  announce- 
ment would  not  have  taken  me  by  surprise. 
But  when  I  come  to  consider  the  deep  solicitude 
which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  session,  and 
pending  another  great  public  measure,  the 
arrival  of  British  steamers  was  looked  for — and 
looked  for  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
himself — ^I  confess  that  I  am  a  little  amazed 
that  the  same  manner  of  arrival  from  the  same 
country  should  now  startle  him  so  much.  Sir, 
we  had  the  Oregon  question,  which  involved 
the  division  of  a  part  of  this  great  republic 
with  Great  Britain;  and  pending  that  great 
question  we  were  commanded  from  day  to  day 
to  hold  our  breath,  until  the  British  steamer 
announced  the  ^^ill  and  behests  of  Old  England 
in  the  matter.  "We  were  desired  to  look  to  the 
arrival  of  British  steamers,  because  it  was  sup- 

Eosed  that  the  intelligence  which  they  would 
ring  from  England  would  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  event  of  peace  or  war  between  the 
two  countries;  and  because  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  know  what  they  were  about  in 
England,  for  fear  that  in  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge,  we  might  involve  the  country  in  a 
war,  and  break  the  concord  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  But  now  it  seems  that 
all  of  that  ardent  sympathy  which  superinduced 
such  an  overwrought  desire  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  Great  Britain,  is  surrendered. 
We  were  told  that  in  the  event  of  war  between 
the  two  countries,  we  would  not  only  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  interrupt  that 
harmonious  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  contributed  so  materially  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  But  now,  on  another  sub- 
ject, the  arrival  of  a  British  steamer,  bringing 
with  it  the  announcement  of  the  expectations 
of  the  British  Government,  is  given  as  a  reason 
why  the  course  of  American  legislation  should 
be  arrested,  because  it  may,  perchance,  preju- 
dice the  harmonizing  free  trade  which  was 
announced  to  us  a  f^  months  ago  as  being  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
country^  I  was  never  in  love  witSi  British 
steamers,  and  never  ledslated  by  their  arrival 
or  departure.  And  I  do  not  rise  now  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  wrong  in  the  intimation,  that  we 
should  not  shape  our  legislation  to  suit  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  British  Cabinet.  I 
do  not  say-that  he  is  wrong.  I  rise  only  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  the  fact,  that  but  a  few 
months  ago  the  Senator  was  in  the  habit  of 
announcing  the  arrival  of  British  steamers  from 
a  very  opposite  motive.  Then  we  had  a  ques- 
tion about  territorial  boundary  pending.  Then 
we  must  pause  to  learn  what  intelligence  Brit- 
ish steamers  would  bring,  until  some  of  the 
newspapers  said  we  had  better  have  our  sessions 
on  board  the  steamers,  so  that  we  could  more 
promptly  shape  our  legislation  according  to  the 


shifbings  of  British  opinion.  Sir,  I  belieTO 
that  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  other  case;,  we 
ought  to  act  utterly  irrespective  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Great  Britain — that  we  onght  to 
act  only  in  reference  to  the  general  good  of 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  taking 
no  heed  of  what  may  be  said  or  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  bnt  acting  uniformly 
in  that  spirit  of  independence  in  which  our 
fathers  acted  when  they  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Wbbstbb.    Mr.  President,  I 

Mr.  Bagbt.    I  desire  to  know  what  is  the 
question  ? 

The  PsBSiDXNT.  It  is  a  motion  to  print  a 
memorial  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Baoby.  Is  that  debatable  f  ' 
Mr.  Websteb.  Certainly,  sir.  I  was  about 
to  remark,  Mr.  President,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted, that,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
observations  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Ohio,  I  must  say  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
marked  by  that  singularly  strong  logical  deduc- 
tion which  generfdly  characterizes  his  ail- 
ments. The  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that 
it  is  important — or  that  I  deemed  it  important 
by  what  means  news  of  some  magnitude  or  im- 
portance is  brought  to  us  from  England— 
whether  it  cotines  by  steam,  or  whether  it  is 
telegraphed  from  Boston.  I  should  imagine 
that  the  gentleman  would  hardly  suppose  that 
its  being  despatched  by  telegraph  was  any  thing 
more  than  stating  the  rapidi^  with  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  us ;  and  that  the  important 
thing  was  that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  distin- 
guished man,  the  late  nrst  minister  in  England, 
the  eyes  of  England  are  all  turned  at  the  prea- 
ent  moment  to  the  proceedings  of  Congres 
upon  this  tariff  subject.  WeU,  if  that  be  so,  it 
is  because  the  people  of  England  have  an  inter- 
est in  that  question.  Now,  sir,  the  honorable 
member  thinks  that  I  received  news  respecting 
the  Oregon  matter  by  the  steamer  with  a  veiy 
different  feeling.  Undoubtedly  I  did.  There 
was  then  a  national  question  pending  between 
us  and  England.  England  had  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  we  had  the  other ;  and  as  my 
own  anxiety  was  for  peace,  I  was  of  coarse 
desirous  to  know  by  every  arrival  whether  the 
progress  of  opinion  in  England — the  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  so  far  as  known — were  snchas. 
we  might  expect  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
upon  terms  favorable  to  onrselves.  That  was 
an  international  matter.  There  were  two  sides 
to  it.  We  could  not  make  a  treaty  alone,  I 
confess,  therefore,  that  I  awaited  the  arrival  of 
every  steamer  with  anxiety,  because  I  wish  for 
peace  with  England — ^honorable  peace — perma- 
nent peace ;  because  I  anxiously  looked  to  the 
moment  when  that  state  of  things  shonld  exist 
between  us  and  England  that  has  not  existed 
before  since  the  "  stamp  act  ^' — that  is,  a  state 
of  peace,  and  with  no  cause  of  quarrel;  for 
from  the  time  of  passing  the  stamp  act  till  the 
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15th  of  Jane  last,  we  have  never  been  without 
the  pendency  of  some  cause  of  controversy 
with  England.  I  wished  to  see  the  last  of 
these  matters  settled.  I  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  it  settled.  I  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  placed 
upon  a  permanent  basis  of  national  friendship, 
peace,* and  harmonious  intercourse.  Now,  is 
there  any  analogy  between  that  case  and  my 
desire  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  British  people  in  regard  to 
this  case,  which  is  a  question  of  domestic 
policy,  in  which  we  are  bound  to  consider 
exclusively  the  interests  of  our  own  people, 
and  in  which  England  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere?— for  this  is  an  American  question.  I 
will  only  say,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
some  politicians  in  this  country  had  had  the 
opinions  upon  questions  of  American  policy  as 
much  quoted,  commended,  printed,  ana  distrib- 
uted, in  England,  as  others  of  our  public  men 
have  had  tneirs  quoted,  printed,  and  distrib- 
uted, I  am  of  opinion  that  there  would  have 
been  a  prejudice  excited  against  them  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  country,  as  being  in  some 
sort  submissive  to  British  interests.  I  don^t 
mean  to  say  it  is  so.  I  don't  think  it  is  so.  I 
do  not  impute  any  such  sentiments  to  any  gen- 
tleman here  or  elsewhere ;  but  I  say  my  honor- 
able colleague  the  other  day  proved  ihsX  this 
question  was  one  of  preference  to  be  had 
between  English  labor  and  American  labor, 
between  English  employment  and  American 
employment.  Well,  then,  I  do  say,  that  when 
in  the  pendency  of  such  a  question  here  within 
these  walls,  there  comes  such  news  from  Ens- 
land,  and  a  very  contrary  voice  from  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  and  the  laboring  people  of  this  countiy, 
it  is  an  extraordinary  coiguncture  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  am  sure  the  honorable  member 
from  Ohio  will  thii^  it  is  so.  I  repeat  that  I 
accuse  nobody — ^far  from  it— of  having  any 
disposition  to  postpone  the  best  interest  of  our 
own  country  to  the  interest  of  any  other  coun- 
try under  heaven.  But  I  must  speak  of  meas- 
uree  according  to  their  character  and  tendency ; 
and  in  questions  between  us  and  our  great 
manufacturing  rivals,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
and  ears  to  wnat  we  see  and  hear  of  the  opin- 
ions of  these  rivals.  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
these  observations,  which  are  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. Another  more  fitting  opportunity  will 
occur. 

Mr.  Speight  then  moved  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow,  in  order  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  treasury  note  bill. 

The  Pbbsibent  said  that  the  question  pending 
was  upon  the  printing  the  document. 

Mr.  Sbvibb  wished  to  give  it  the  same  direc- 
tion which  the  petition  presented  the  other  day 
by  the  gentlenuui  from  Massachusetts  had  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  WsBSTBB.    Certainly. 

The  motion  to  print  was  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Pnnting. 
Vol.  XV.— 89 


Issue  of  Treasury  Notes, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes  and  a  loan.  The  ques- 
tion pending  being  upon  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Benton,  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing clause  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  viz. : 
^^  and  in  place  of  such  of  the  same  as  may  be 
redeemed,  to  cause  oUiers  to  be  issued." 

Mr.  KiLES  expressed  his  concurrence  gen- 
erally with  the  sentiments  which  had  fulen 
from  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  yesterday.  But  it  struck 
him  that  if  these  treasury  notes  were  not  to  be 
reissued,  there  was  some  danger  that  they  would 
all  be  paid  into  the  treasury  shortly  after  they 
were  issued,  so  that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
them  WQuld  be. only  partial  and  temporary. 
No  greater  amount  than  the  ten  millions  could, 
in  any  event,  be  issued.  It  was  very  important 
that  the  bill  should  be  passed  without  delay, 
and  as  he  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  its  pro- 
gress, he  would  vote  against  the  amendment. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  expenses  of  the 
war  before  the  end  of  the  year,  would  be 
twenty-five  millions.  To  meet  this,  it  was 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
six  millions  would  accrue  from  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  imports ;  and  the  graduation 
bill — ^if  any  bill  under  this  name  should  pass — 
was  expected  to  produce  about  half  a  million. 
Then  there  was  tnis  bill,  authorizing  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  and  a  loan  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions.  How  was  the  deficiency  to  be  ^ 
supplied  ?  As  for  the  plan  of  raising  additional 
revenue  by  reducing  the  duties  on  imports,  it 
was  a  mere  experiment.  He  had  no  faith  in 
this  calculation.  And  suppose  this  experiment 
should  fail,  as  he  believed  it  would,  there  would 
be  left  at  the  least  ten  millions  unprovided  for. 
He  believed  that  our  financial  affairs  were 
much  disposed  to  get  into  a  very  sad  condition. 
We  had  had  a  little  experience  in  the  Florida 
war,  and  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  which  should 
teach  us  the  necessity  of  making  adequate  pro- 
vision to  carry  on  our  operations.  He  would 
vote  affamst  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said,  these  treasuir  notes 
would  all  be  absorbed  at  the  custom-nouses. 
They  are  then  to  be  reissued,  and  after  they 
shall  have  been  reissued,  in  what  manner  is  it 
proposed  to  redeem  them  ?  There  will  be  no 
funds  in  the  treasury,  and  it  can  only  be  done 
by  anticipating  the  revenue.  The  course  of 
the  Senator  was  consistent.  But,  he  adsed, 
how  do  other  Senators  on  that  side  stand,  who 
would  put  us  in  debt  without  providing  the 
means  to  pay,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
notes  will  fall  due  ?  It  must  be  evident  to  all 
that  we  shall  be  in  this  condition.  No  tax  was 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  these 
notes. 

It  was  a  wise  axiom  of  Mr.  Jefferson:  "Never 
borrow  money,  without  at  the  same  time  laying 
a  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  as  weU 
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as  the  principal,  as  it  becomes  due."  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  was  willing  to  give  the 
power  to  reissue  these  notes,  but  admits  that 
iJiere  will  be  no  means  to  redeem  them.  He 
had  no  desire  to  embarrass  the  bill;  but  he 
would  put  it  to  gentlemen,  if  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  their  own  party  principles,  to 
provide  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  these  notes. 
Ko  intimation  had  been  given  of  any  intention 
to  impose  a  tax  for  this  purpose.  And  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  We  shall  be  going 
on  multiplying  debt ;  and  if  the  war  should  be 
of  long  daration,  this  ten  millions  wiU  be  in- 
creased tenfold.  He  called  on  gentlemen  to 
say  how  they  proposed  to  pay  these  debts; 
whether  by  submitting  at  the  next  session  a 
scheme  of  taxation,  or  by  authorizing  a  loan, 
or  by  a  new  issue  of  treasury  notes?  He 
should  vote  for  the  amendment,  because  the 
people  will  in  this  way  be  made  better  to  under- 
stand the  true  situation  of  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Evans  did  not  concur  with  the  Senator 
fi'om  Delaware  in  his  views,  and  would  vote 
against  the  amendment.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  debt  might 
be  increased,  by  these  reissues,  beyond  the  ten 
millions.  This*  was  an  erroneous  view.  Not 
any  reissues  could  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  debt;  and  if  the  notes  are  not  reissued, 
they  will  come  in  in  sixty  or  ninety  days,  and 
the  Treasury  will  be  embarrassed.  Experience 
has  established  this  fact  If  the  notes  are  not 
to  be  reissued,  not  a  single  note  will  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  He  will  resort  to  a  loan  as 
the  best  mode ;  and  he  (Mr.  Evans)  was  op- 
posed to  a  loan,  because  it  would  draw  eight  or 
nine  millions  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  North  to  transport  for 
expenditure  in  the  South.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  duties,  to 
embarrass  the  revenue,  and  cripple  the  banks. 
Under  such  circumstances,  on  what  terms  do 
gentlemen  think  a  loan  can  be  negotiated  ? 

Mr.  MiLUEB  was  opposed  to  the  bill.  Under 
a  well-regulated  system  of  finance  he  would 
not  object  to  an  issue  of  treasury  notes.  But 
it  is  now  proposed  to  issue  these  notes  without 
any  provision  to  meet  them  when  they  fall  due. 
This,  however,  may  be  got  over  at  the  next 
•session.  But  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
revenue  ten  millions,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  borrow  ten 
millions.  This  will  make  us  worse  off  by 
twenty  millions  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  we 
are  now«  What  would  be  thought  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  would  go  into  the  market  with  his 
note  for  ten  millions  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  statement  that  his  income  was  reduced 
ten  millions,  while  his  expenses  were  increas- 
ing ?  He  objected  to  the  introduction  of  these 
measures,  which  were  connected  with  the  mon- 
strous free-trade  system  which  her  necessities 
had  forced  Great  Britain  to  adopt,  and  at  which 
even  the  unterrified  Democracy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  become  terrified.  Tbe  new  tariff, 
be  believed,  would   not   produce  a  revenue 


exceeding  twenty  millions,  now  that  thefiieoda 
of  the  Administration  had  strickea  out  the 
duties  on  tea  and  coffee.  It  was  admitted  by 
his  friend  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dex,)  thaifc  the 
warehouse  bill  was  not  likely  to  be  prodactiTe 
of  revenue  for  the  first  year.  As  to  the  g^radii- 
ation  bill,  its  fate  was  at  present  very  cHticaL 
He  wished  some  one  would  inform  tbe*Seaate 
— some  one  whose  opinion  would  have  inflaeoee 
on  public  sentiment— how  long  the  war  was 
likely  to  continue.  He  thought  it  desirable  also 
that  the  country  should  be  enlight^oed  as  to 
the  real  object  for  which  it  was  oommenoed. 

Mr.  Oalhocn,  after  a  few  remarks  in  expla- 
nation and  defence  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment, said :  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  have  departed  in  the  sliffhtest  device 
from  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  ue  early  part 
of  the  session,  that  the  very  first  step  in  the  pro- 
paration  for  war  was  to  establish  a  good  system 
of  finance.  The  only  proper  way  of  meeting 
the  expenses  of  a  war  is  by  taxation.  That  is 
at  once  the  least  burdensome  and  the  most 
honest  method.  But  there  is  another  and 
stronger  reason :  unless  you  resort  to  a  good 
system  of  taxation,  your  borrowing  most  be 
upon  the  most  usurious  terms.  K  it  shall  torn 
out,  when  we  meet  here  in  December  next» 
that  our  expenditures  have  greatly  ovemm 
the  income  and  the  loan,  even  the  most  prompt 
action  will  not  enable  the  Government  to  bor- 
row but  at  a  very  high  rate.  The  only  possible 
excuse,  in  my  opinion,  for  not  having  organixed, 
at  this  session,  an  adequate  system  of  taxatkn, 
are  two :  first,  because  we  have  got  into  the 
war  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  the 
war  may  be  a  very  short  one.  I  trast  that  the 
war  may  turn  out  to  be  a  short  one ;  for  if  it 
be  not  a  short  war,  it  will  prove  a  most  expen- 
sive war ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  expense,  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  onerous  wars  ever 
waged.  The  very  fact,  that  the  money  has  to 
be  spent  in  another  country,  and  upon  the  most 
distant  frontier,  will  make  a  given  amonnt  iA 
expenditure  vastly  more  oppressive  than  if  the 
money  were  expended  within  our  borders ;  and 
the  truth  of  this  wiU  be  felt,  should  the  war 
unfortunately  continue,  which  I  hope  it  will 
not.  But  really,  Mr.  President,  I  can  offer  no 
excuse  why  duties  have  not  been  laid  on  coffee 
and  tea.  It  was  so  clearly  right — ^it  was  so 
evidently  proper  as  a  tax,  even  in  peace — so 
preeminently  proper  in  time  of  war — that^  in 
my  opinion,  no  apology  for  not  imposing  ^lat 
tax  can  be  off^Bred.  The  fact  that  we  have  not 
resorted  to  it,  will  be  attributed  to  a  motive,  in 
my  opinion,  well  calculated  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  nation,  should  loans  be  necessary.  It 
will  be  supposed  that  we  are  afraid  to  meet  the 
moneyed  responsibility  of  war— the  only  great 
responsibility  of  a  country  at  war  in  nKrami 
times.  There  is  no  responsibility  in  getting 
men — in  getting  volunteers.     We   have  the 
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largest  body  of  ardent,  patriotic,  eDterprising 
youth  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation— anxious  to  rush  into  war — of  which  we 
have  had  ample  testimony.  Thousands  have 
flocked  to  your  standards,  who  could  not  he 
permitted  to  become  volunteers.  The  struggle 
was,  not  who  should  remain,  but  who  should 
go  forth  to  defend  the  country.  The  responsi- 
bility is,  to  meet  the  expense ;  and  I  think  no 
apology  can  be  offered  for  the  neglect  in  pro- 
viding means  to  meet  that  expense  by  imposing 
a  tax  upon  the  twd  articles  which  I  have  named. 
I  make  this  declaration  to  free  myself  from  any 
responsibility  on  account  of  that  neglect.  I 
do  trust  that  a  bill  will  be  introducea  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  to  impose  this  duty.  It 
is  due  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  "Webster  expressed  himself  in  opposition 
•to  the  amendment  because  it  was  calculated  to 
defeat  the  main  object  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bexton.  "While  the  debate  has  been 
going  on  this  morning,  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  o^er  the  acts  passed  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain  for  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes.  These  acts  were  six  in  number,  and 
they  were  the  first  ever  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Government — so  slow  were  the 
founders  of  this  Government  to  commence  the 
business  of  issuing  paper.  I  have  looked  over 
the  whole  of  these  acts,  and  not  one  of  them 
contains  a  clause  of  reissue;  and  every  one 
of  them  contains  a  clause  which  this  bill  does 
not — and  that  is,  a  provision  for  the  payment 
of  the  notes.  The  last  of  the  six  acts  authorizes 
the  funding  of  the  notes ;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  six  acts  first  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes  differed  from  this  bill, 
first,  in  the  great  feature  of  not  being  re- 
issuoble,  and  next,  in  the  provision  which  is 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  notes.  The  act 
of  1837  followed  the  old  acts ;  but  this  departs 
from  them  all;  and,  in  that  respect,  is  con- 
demned by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  The 
clause  in  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  in  these 
words : 

<*  That  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States  is  here- 
by authorised  to  cause  treasary  notes  to  be  issued 
for  such  sum  or  sums  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  may  require,  and  in  place  of  such  of  the 
same  as  maybe  redeemed  to  cause  others  to  be 
issued,  but  not  exceeding  the  sTim  of  $10,000,000 
of  this  emission  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  and 
to  be  issued  under  the  limitations  and  other  pro- 
visions  contained  in  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,*  approved 
the  12th  of  October,  1837,  except  that  the  authority 
hereby  given  to  issue  treasury  notes,  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this 
act." 

The  objectionable  feature  of  this  clause  is  m 
the  words  which  authorize  other  notes  to  be 
is.^ued  in  place  of  those  redeemed.  This  is 
paying  paper  with  paper :  it  is  banking.  And 
why  is  it  now,  for  the  first  time,  put  into  a 
treasury  note  bill  ?  Admitting  that  a  clause  of 
reissue  was  subsequently  added  to  the  act  of 


1837,  by  a  supplementary  act,  yet  that  addition 
was  so  odious  to  the  hard  money  part  of  the 
Democracy  that  they  refused  to  vote  for  it. 
The  loss  of  their  votes,  however,  was  supplied 
by  the  acquisition  of  others — by  the  acquisition 
of  all  the  votes  of  all  the  friends  of  banking, 
local  and  national.    This  bill,  departing  from 
all  those  of  the  latd  war,  and  also  from  the  act 
of  1887,  authorizes  a  reissue  of  notes ;  and  in 
that  respect  makes  an  open  and   long  step 
towards  national  banking.    To  be  sure,  the 
word  reissue  is  not  in  the  clause,  but  it  is  the 
same  thing.    Other  notes  are  to  be  issued  in 
place  of  the  notes  redeemed ;  and  thus  paper  is 
paid  with  paper.    In  that  we  imitate  the  banks. 
But  gentlemen  console  themselves  with  the  pro- 
viso, that  no  more  than  ten  millions  shall  be 
out  at  any  one  time.    That  is  no  limitation  on 
the  amount  to  be  issued.    The  same  note  may 
be  issued,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  another 
one  from  the  ^ame  plate  may  be  issued,  and 
that  times  over,  without  limitation ;  and  every 
time  the  substitute  is  issued,  it  creates  a  debt 
the  same  as  the  original,  which  must  be  paid. 
The  bill  professes  to  ask  for  ten  millions ;  by 
this  reissue,  or  substituted  issue,  the  ten  mil- 
lions may  be  issued  many  times  over.    "With 
this  clause  in  the  bill,  no  one  can  tell  how  much 
he  is  voting.    I  cannot.    No  one  can.    If  ten 
millions  is  not  enough,  ask  for  more.    Ask  for 
all  that  is  wanted,  and  get  it  openly  and  respon- 
sibly, and  not  covertly  and  irresponsibly,  as  this 
reissue  clause  will  do  it.    "We  are  in  the  war, 
and  we  will  go  through  with  it ;  but  let  us  see 
what  we  do— let  us  see  the  amount  which  we 
vote.    This  bill  conceals  f^om  us  the  amount 
of  the  supply  which  we  vote  to  the  treasury. 
On  its  face  it  is  ten  millions :  with  the  reissue 
clause  it  may  be  as  many  times  ten  millions,  as 
the  wliole,  or  a  part,  may  be  put  out  again. 
It  is  a  delusion  to  speak  of  the  amount  in  circu- 
lation at  one  time :  it  is  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  time  that  gives  the  measure  of  the  vote, 
and  the  real  amount  which  the  bill  authorizes. 
Gentlemen  say  the  notes  may  return  promptly 
to  the  treasury  in  payment  of  duties.    Very 
good!   they  are  received  in  place  of  money, 
and  if  not  put  out  again,  the  cash  will  come  for 
the  duties  the  next  time.    You  will  get  the 
money  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  at  the 
beginning.    But,  under  this  system  of  reissue, 
it  will  be  paper  all  the  year  round.    Upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  original  note  comes 
back  immediately  in  payment  of  duties,,  the 
substitute  will  do  the  same ;  and  thus  the  treas- 
ury will  have  nothing  but  paper-  in  it.    It  is 
the  same  as  if  an  amount  of  notes  were  author- 
ized equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue : 
in  that  case  the  whole  revenue  would  be  paid 
in  paper,  and  in  the  Government's  own  paper ; 
ana  the  treasury  would  have  nothing  bnt  dead 
paper  in  its  coffers.    Instead  of  unlindted  issues 
of  paper,  they  ousht  not  only  to  be  limited, 
but  limited  to  the  lowest  possible  amount ;  and 
thus  it  was  in  former  times.    The  first  treasury 
note  bills  were  for  only  five  millions ;  and  when 
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larger  suras  were  aathorized,  it  was  as  part  of 
a  loan,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  after  the  \oan 
had  failed,  and  to.  the  extent  of  the  failure. 
But  here  we  set  out  not  only  for  a  large  issue 
of  ten  millions — itself  double  the  amount  of  the 
first  treasury-note  bill  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain — and  unlimited  at  that  time.  The  re- 
issue may  make  it  double  ten,  and  it  will  only 
be  after  all  the  issues  and  reissues  are  over, 
and  the  whole  added  together,  that  we  shall 
know  the  amount  which  this  bill  authorizes. 
I  am  against  such  indefinite  legislation.  I  am 
against  vague,  unlimited  authority  to  create 
debt.  I  am  against  converting  all  our  revenue 
into  paper,  and  that  paper  our  own.  I  object 
to  bank  paper,  and  to  federal  paper  just  as 
much,  or  more.  Mr.  President,  this  treasury- 
note  bill  is  every  way  objectionable  to  me — in 
its  detail,  for  the  reissue  feature — in  its  policy, 
for  coming  so  early  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
without  laying  the  proper  tax<es,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  issue  of  loans.  A  solid  system 
of  finance  can  only  be  bottomed  on  taxation ; 
loans  are  only  justifiable  when  taxes  cannot  be 
gathered  in  time,  or  in  sufficient  amount  As 
for  treasury  notes,  they  are  the  last  thing  to  be 
resorted  to,  and  that  in  the  uttermost  extrem- 
ity ; '  but  now  they  are  the  first.  They  are  a 
facile,  seductive,  insidious,  ruinous  mode  of 
getting  into  debt,  and  throwing  burdens  upon 
posterity,  and  I  abhor  them.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty I  could  be  brought  to  vote  for  the  bill 
in  its  best  form ;  but  with  the  clause  of  re- 
issue, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  touch  it. 

Mr.  Pbnntbaceeb  spoke  briefly  against  the 
amendment,  but  was  not  distinctly  audible  in 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  Westoott  said,  as  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  for,  and  as  he  intended  voting  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
he  considered  it  due  to  himself  to  give  the 
reasons  for  his  vote.  The  provision  authorizing 
the  reissue  of  the  treasury  notes  he  regarded 
as  turning  the  treasury  into  a  sort  of  Federal 
bank;  true,  without  the  power  of  discount, 
but  liable  to  all  the  vices  of  banks,  and  even 
some  that  the  State  corporations  had  not.  This 
authority  to  reissue  would  afford  facilities  for 
frauds,  and  confuse  the  public  accounts  and 
business.  Agsdn :  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes 
was  one  form  of  obtaining  credit  by  the  Govern- 
ment— was  but  a  mode  of  borrowing.  This 
bill  allowed  ten  millions  to  be  issued.  Each 
time  these  notes  were  reissued,  a  renewal  of 
the  loan  took  place;  it  was  a  new  loan  or 
credit  of  ten  millions.  The  process,  in  fact, 
made  the  loan  equivalent  to  a  loan  of  twice  or 
thrice  ten  millions.  Mr.  W.  said  he  could  not 
believe*  the  striking  out  of  this  clause  could 
embarrass  the  Government  before  next  session. 
But  little  more  than  three  months  must  elapse 
before  Congress  met  again.  In  the  mean  time 
the  treasury  had  the  balance  on  hand,  the  cur- 
rent accruing  revenue,  and  the  power  to  resort 
to  direct  loans,  and  then  the  ten  millions  of 
treasury  notes.    Surely  these  will  be  ample 


resources ;  but  if  not,  give  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  treasury  notes ;  but  do  not  turn  tbi 
treasury  into  a  bank  of  circulation — ^into  a 
manufactory  of  a  paper  currency,  whidi  may 
be  always  kept  up  to  ten  millions.  Mr.  W.  said 
he  believed  the  bill  all  sufficient  witbont  the 
clause  of  reissue.  This  clause  would  probably 
please  the  brokers  and  fundmongers,  but  he 
should  vote  against  the  bill,  if  it  was  retained. 

Mr.  Dattok  then  rose — 

Mr.  Lewis  remarked  that  the  hour  for  taking 
up  the  special  order  had  now  arrived. 

Mr.  Datton  called  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  order. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  a  right  to  more  the 
special  order. 

Mr.  Dattoh.  Kot  whOe  he  (Mr.  D.)  had 
the  floor.  Mr.  D.  then  briefly  supported  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YuLEE  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
bin,  imposing  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent  iip<m 
tea  and  coffee,  the  proceeds  of  said  tax  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  treasury 
notes  issued  under  authority  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Baobt  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
not  on  the  ground  maintained  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  the  reissue  would  increase 
the  amount,  but  because  otherwise  the  precise 
amount  that  was  out  would  not  be  Imown; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  struck  against  a  prin- 
ciple in  opposition  to  which  he  and  his  finends 
had  always  contended;  he  did  not  wish  any 
banking — much  less  treasury  banking. 

After  a  few  remarks  fh>m  Messrs..  R.  Johs^ 
SON  and  Allen, 

Mr.  Lewis  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Yulee)  would  not  press 
his  amendment,  as  it  would  only  serve  to  em- 
barrass the  bill. 

Mr.  Yulee  replied  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
embarrass  the  bill,  and  would  therefore  with- 
draw the  amendment,  hoping,  however,  that  a 
bill  to  the  same  end  would  be  intil>duoed  and 
passed. 

No  further  amendment  being  offered,  the  \M 
was  reported  to  the  Senate,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  without  a  division,  in 
the  precise  form  m  which  it  was  recdved  firaoi 
the  House  of  I^presentatives. 


Monday,  July  20. 
The  Tariff. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  (he  Whole, 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  NiLBs  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  \>3L 
After  a  few  general  introductory  remarks^  he 
remarked  that  he  would  first  say  a  few  words 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  tariff  of  1842  and 
the  bilL  The  act  of  1842  had  never  been  an 
object  of  assault  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  North.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
ol^'eet  of  defence.    Certain  detidls  had  been 
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objected  to— some  of  its  provisions  hud  been 
regarded  as  discrirai Dating  unjustly ;  but  these 
objections  bad  been  urged  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  extravagant  pretensions  in 
its  favor  set  up  on  the  other  side.  The  uni- 
formity and  stability  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  ^as  without  paralleL  He  then  spoke  of 
the  new  bill  as  an  Administration  measure.  As 
a  friend  of  that  Administration,  he  profoundly 
regretted  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  as  a 
friend  of  the  Administration,  he  would  vote 
against  it.  He  would  use  the  language  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  on  one  occasion  remarked, 
in  justification  of  his  opposition  to  a  measure 
of  the  Minister,  that  he  ^^  was  supporting  his 
lordship^s  interests  against  his  loraship^s  opin- 
ions." He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  objec- 
tions to  the  bill.  First,  he  objected  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  introduction  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  expenses 
of  a  war.  Next  he  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  bill  hud  been  prepared  and  intro- 
duced. There  was  something  novel  even  in 
that.  If  it  passed,  it  would  pass  against  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  A  sort 
of  special  Congress — a  very  small  Congress — a 
supplement  of  Congress^  composed  of  sub- 
ordinate custom-house  officers,  had  been  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  details 
of  the  bill.  Ho  had  gone  to  the  room  of  the 
Conoonittee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  other 
House,  in  order  to  attend  to  some  business  of 
Lis  constituents,  and  there  found  that  it  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  -  these  custom- 
house officers,  who  very  politely  told  him  that 
they  would  look  into  his  business.  He  com- 
plained of  such  a  mode  of  manufacturing  the 
bill — a  bill  full  of  strange  crudities,  and  con- 
flicting provisions  and  principles. 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  principles 
of  the  bill.  It  was  the  mere  creature  of  the 
theory  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — a  the- 
ory founded  on  the  old  exploded  philosophy  of 
putting  forth  categories  and  bringing  your  facts 
within  them.  It  was  destitute  of  the  principle 
of  incidental  protection,  which  he  would  not  al- 
low to  slip  through  his  fingers  by  any  ?iacuS' 
poeus,  legerdemain,  treasury  management,  or 
any  other  sort  of  management.  All  these  themes 
and  abstractions  he  held  in  utter  contempt.  He 
had  no  respect  for  them.  He  would  frame  a 
tariff  law,  as  he  would  any  other  law,  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  He  would  look  to 
the  effect  of  tlie  law,  not  only  on  the  treasury, 
but  its  effect  incidentally,  coUaterally,  every 
way.  He  would  make  it  productive  of  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  little  burdensome  and 
as  highly  beneficial  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  possible.  The  ad  valorem  principle 
was  another  new  one,  and  he  wished  to  know 
why  it  was  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to? 
"Was  there  any  other  reason,  except  it  was  the 
favorite  abstraction  of  somebody,  though  uni- 
versal common  sense  revolted  against  it  ?  He 
sliowed  the  bad  and  oppressive  operation  of  the 
ad  valorem  scheme,  instancing  the  articles  of 


iron  and  molasses.  A  steady  and  .safe  principle 
was  wanted.  He  then  entered  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  bill.  He  contcpded 
that  the  great  woollen  interest — soon  to  be  far 
greater  than  the  cotton — was  not  sufficiently 
cared  for.  A  consignment  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  wool  fh>m  Chicago,  was  sold  the 
other  day  to  the  proprietor  of  a  carpet  factory 
in  one  of  the  eastern  States.  Wool  was  here- 
after to  be  the  great  staple  of  the  north-western 
States.  Ten  millions  of  wool  was  consumed 
annually  in  his  State.  Such  was  the  great  and 
growing  interest — he  would  not  say,  sacrificed 
— but  certainly  not  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the 
bill.  The  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing, 
which  afforded  employment  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  females,  was  left  entirely  unpro- 
tected. Manufactures  of  iron  received  Iri^ 
protections^  protection  downwards.  He  de- 
scribed the  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  widi 
respect  to  the  iron  manufacturers,  which  en- 
abled the  British  manufacturer  to  undersell  the 
American.  The  British  manufacturer  got  his 
Swedish  iron  free  of  duty — ^the  American  paid 
80  per  cent,  for  it.  But  Great  Britain  legislated 
on  principles  of  common  sense,  not  on  uieories 
and  abstractions.  Such  was  the  way  in  which 
they  treated  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  Well,  they  might  not  have 
much  logic,  but  they  had  nerves,  and  when 
they  felt,  they  would  make  themselves  heard. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  duties  on  paper.  He  was 
a  paper  manufacturer  himself;  and  though  it 
had  been  said  that  all  manufacturers  got  ever- 
lastingly rich,  yet  he  could  only  say  for  himself 
that  he  had  got  K  most  everlastingly  poor.  The 
bill,  he  argued,  would  have  a  most  injurious 
efiect  upon  this  interest,  including  the  book 
interest  also.  He  stigmatized  the  folly  and 
blindness  of  taxing  the  raw  material,  and  went 
on  to  describe  the  injurious  operation  of  the 
bill  on  the  silk  interest.  He  was  contending, 
he  said,  for  the  interests  of  the  free  labor  of  the 
country.  He  was  contending  for  the  principle 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
He  believed  that  was  democracy.  At  all  events 
it  was  sound  legislation.  He  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  billas  a  financial  measure.  He 
alleged  that  thenprould  be  a  very  large  dimi- 
nution of  importauons.  The  prudent  and  sensi- 
ble men  engaged  in  commerce  would  suspend 
and  curtail  their  operations.  Then  he  spoke 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  bill.  The  design 
of  the  bill  was  to  attempt  by  legislation  to 
change  the  course  of  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. Could  they  dare  to  do  that  ?  In  order  to 
do  what  ?  He  would  not  say  to  benefit  slave 
labor.  He  was  there  to  defend  free  labor, 
which  was  menaced  by  the  bill.  'The  policy 
attempted  was  to  stimulate  the  exportation  of 
the  staples  of  the  country,  and  the  returns  of 
importations,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  country.  It  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended to  bring  society  back  to  the  primitive 
ages — to  confine  human  labor  to  the  production 
only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    Was  that  pos- 
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sible?  He  was  conyinoed  that  it  was  not. 
Even  if  wise,  if  consistent  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  age,  would  it  be  just  thus  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  which  had  grown  np  and  taken  deep 
root  in  the  country,  which  demanded  protec- 
tion, and  which  would  have  it?  All  history 
proved  that  no  nation  could  be  great  and  flour- 
ishing without  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  em- 
ploying all  the  industry  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  result  of  such  accumulated  and  diversified 
industry  that  had  made  England  and  France 
what  they  were,  and  which  even  now  gave  such 
promise  of  future  greatness  to  this  country. 
But  if  the  bill  passed,  all  that  compromise  was 
nipped  in  the  bud.  It  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  act  of  general  confiscation.  In  describing 
tiie  disastrous  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1842,  he  said  that  the  only  parallel  to  it  to 
be  found  in  history  was  the  repeal  •f  the  Edict 
of  Nantz.  The  reason  urged  why  England 
should  pursue  such  a  course,  is  an  argument 
why  we  should  not  pursue  it.  Her  interests 
are  in  conflict  with  ours.  AVhat  if  she  has 
reduced  some  of  her  duties?  It  is  generally 
upon  such  articles  as  compose  her  export  trade. 
England  never  indulges  in  experiments  and 
theoretical  speculations.  She  goes  on  known 
facts.  She  is  modifying ;  we  ought  to  modify. 
But  she  is  not  uprooting.  Her  legislation  is 
always  based  on  knowledge,  not  on  theoretical 
epeculations.  The  true  policy  of  our  country 
is  to  increase  its  exports,  not  its  imports.  Mr. 
N.  here  read  a  table,  showing  that  we  import 
more  largely  from  England  than  any  country 
in  Europe,  proportionally  readmbling,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  her  colonies.  The  times  of  our 
greatest  commercial  difficulties  were  times  of 
krge  importations.  In  these  times  every  thing 
was  at  a  stand ;  grass  grew  in  the  streets ; 
every  thing  looked  as  if  the  pall  of  death  had 
been  thrown  over  us.  Why,  then,  are  attempts 
made  now  to  stimulate  importations  ?  Exam- 
ples are  numerous  to  show  that  we  need  no 
stimuLns  to  increase  importation.  Our  imports 
too  frequently  overrun  our  exports.  England— 
as  seen  by  a  table  to  which  he  referred — always 
sees  that  her  exports  are  as  great,  and  generally 
greater,  than  her  imports^n  some  periods 
nearly  double.  9 

He  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  something  on  the 
political  aspect  of  the  question.  The  party  to 
which  he  b^onged  had  tried  to  make  it  iheir 
party  measure.  If  so,  it  must  be  founded  on 
that  party's  principles  Are  the  principles  of 
this  bill  Democratical  principles?  He  was 
obliged  to  use  these  names.  He  always  be- 
lieved it  wrong  to  connect  this  question  witJi 
the  politics  of  the  country.  It  was  wrong  to 
endanger  this  measure — to  have  it  sink  or  rise 
by  the  rise  or  fall  of  parties.  It  is  unwise  to 
tie  it  to  party :  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  party 
question,  we  must  see  whether  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  party^s  principles.  The  princi- 
ple of  this  bill  has  a  strong  southern  squint — a 
squinting  towards  cotton  and  tobacco.  As  a 
northern  man,  he  must  look  to  the  known 


feelings  of  his  constituents  on  this  question. 
He  believed  this  bill  entirely  diflTerent  from  the 
principles  of  Democracy.    A  great  body  of  Uie 
Democracy  believed  in  discrimination  for  pn>- 
tection.    A  strong  body  of  the  Democnicj  had 
written  to  him  just  after  his  election,  anzioasiy 
asking  whether  he  would  desert  them.     Be 
repli^,  he  would  not;   and  he  would  stand 
upon  the  record.    Are  we  to  be  robbed  of  oar 
principles  by  agreeing  with  the  Secretary  that 
there  can  be  no  discrimination  for  protect3<»i  I 
May  we  not  find  ourselves  arrayed  against  oor 
own  people  ?    He  considered  this  bill  hostOe  to 
the  Democracy  of  his  State,  and  to  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  North  generally.    He  had  gone  as 
far  as  any  man  could  with  a  safe  conscience. 
Some  might  think  that  he  had  sometimes  gone 
too  far ;  however,  he  thought  he  had  gone  as 
far  any  man  could  safely  go;  but  there  was 
a  limit  beyond  which  he  would  not  go.    There 
was  an  adage  at  the  North — ^homely  bat  fdU  of 
meaning — *^Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own 
bottom ; ''  but  when  northern  tubs  stand  on 
southern  bottoms,  they  donH  stand  veiy  steady. 
Not  long  since  we  had  a  public  nian  who  had 
accommodated  his  northern  principles  to  south- 
ern men,  so  much  that  he  nad  been  caHed  a 
northern  man  with  southern  principles.    How- 
ever this  might  be,  the  South  prevented  Mm  from 
running  again.    The  South,  whether  they  had 
the  President  or  not,  always  had  the  central 
paper,  to  manufacture  public  opinion — ^to  mann- 
facture  Democratic  sentiment.    It  is  said  that 
there  is  an  attempt  now  made  to  mannfiSfCtnre 
public  opinion.    It  is  said  that  this  is  the  great 
measure  of  the  age.    And  we  are  called  opom, 
for  this,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  our  constitu- 
ents^   It  appears  that  we  must  be  still  hewen 
of  wood  ana  drawers  of  water  to  England,  and 
this  is  the  great  measure  of  the  age  t    But  we 
must  maintain  our  own  principles  at  the  North. 
This  bill  will  not  obtain  the  moral  sanction  of 
the  community.    If  passed,  it  cannot  stand 
long.    It  will  throw  a  doubt  over  every  thin^c. 
The  measure  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  ail 
around  him.    He  was  embarked  in  the  same 
ship  with  them.    K  the  pilot  errs,  and  the  ^p 
is  driven  on  the  breakers,  all  must  go  down 
together.    Though  he  looked  upon  this  as  a 
fatal  measure,  yet,  if  they  voted  for  it,  and  the 
ship  is  run  upon  the  breakws,  he  would  not 
desert  the  ship.    He  would  go  down  with  th«n ; 
but  he  would  have  a  consolation  which  they 
could  not  have.    He  had  rused  a  timely  voicc^ 
and  he  bad  stretched  out  a  timely  hand,  to 
arrest  the  calamity.    He  had  done  what  he 
could — ^what  was  his  duty.    He  had  raised  hit 
voice  early,  when  he  found  out  the  extra- 
ordinary course  to  be  pursued  by  his  fiienda. 
That  voice  had   been  heard  throughout  the 
country.    If  t^at  voice  could  only  arrest  this 
measure,  he  would  feel  that  his  public  life  had 
not  been  altogether  unproduodve  of  goocL    It 
would  be  more  productive  of  good  to  tiie  ooon* 
try  than   he  ever  expected  it  to   be.     But 
whether  he  succeeded  in  anestmg  it  er  not,  he 
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fdt  it  to  be  his  dutj  to  state  that  there  was  at 
least  one  on  his  side  of  the  Chamber  who  could 
not  be  whipped  in  to  sopport  any  snoh  measure. 
Why  is  this  bill  pressea  under  existing  circom- 
stances  ?  He  had  asked  his  friends  again  and 
again  why  such  a  measure  was  pressea  at  such 
a  time  as  this.  No  reason  had  been,  and  none 
could  be,  given.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be 
pressed  ttirough  at  sucn  a  time  as  this.  It 
should  be  passed  over  to  the  next  Congress. 
Let  the  people  have  a  chance  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  it.  They  had  not  had  that 
opportunity.  Now  that  it  has  been  brought 
before  them,  let  them  decide.  He  considered 
himself  bound  by  the  people  of  his  State  to 
vote  against  it.  He  had  denied  the  right  of 
instruction;  but  here  are  instructions,  [point 
ing  to  a  book  before  him  containing  some  sta- 
tistics of  Connecticut;]  to  these  instructions  he 
would  adhere.  They  were  the  record  of  the 
interests  of  the  industry  of  his  State.  In  this 
hour  the  people  of  his  State  expected  him  to 
stand  by  them,  and  he  would  not  faiL  He 
would  appeal  to  the  southerners,  even,  around 
him — to  their  sense  of  justice  and  candor. 
This  measure  may  be  for  your  benefit ;  but, 
like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  though  it  may  be 
sport  for  you,  it  is  death  for  our  constituents. 
He  would  appeal  to  southern  gentlemen  whether 
they  will  press  a  measure  upon  the  North  so 
unjust  and  so  unequal.  Thus  appealing,  he 
would  leave  it  with  them,  prepared  to  abide 
the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be.  Ue  would  have 
the  consolation  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  He 
wanted  no  sectional  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  his  constituents.    It  had  been  said  that  the 

Srotective  policy  was  a  sectional  measure.  He 
id  not  so  consider  it ;  but  even  if  it  had  been 
so,  do  not  remedy  one  evil  by  committing  an- 
other. Win  you  remedy  one  wrong  by  com- 
mitting a  greater  wrong?  If  this  measure 
becomes  a  law,  the  damage  will  not  only  be 
serious,  but  it  will  take  long,  long  years  to 
repair  the  iiguries  which  it  will  infiiot  upon  the 
country. 


TuiSDAT,  July  21. 
2%6  Tariff, 

Mr.  Dattok  presented  a  remonstrance  from 
citizens  of  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey,  remon- 
strating against  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
and  particularly  of  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  In  presenting  this 
petition — 

Mr.  Dayton  said  that  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  control  of  the  ques- 
tion, especially  to  one  of  the  interests  protected 
by  the  present  tariff;  that  he  should  ao  t^is  in 
the  briefest  form,  and  with  a  view  simply  to 
discharge  a  duty.  Many  of  the  particular  in- 
terests of  those  he  represented  had  been  largely 
referred  to  by  others.  Cotton  and  iron  are  not 
apt  to  be  overlooked  in  delMtte,  though  lesser 
interests,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  glass,  to 


which  he  was  about  to  refer,  may  be.  It  haa 
been  so  now.  While  the  articles  before  re- 
ferred to  have  received  much  attention,  tiie 
article  last  named  has  scarcely  been  referred  to 
at  all ;  or  if  referred  to,  it  has  been  as  if  it  were 
protected  by  existing  auties  almost  to  prohibi- 
tioo.  Sir,  this  is  idl  wrong.  The  protection 
afforded  by  the  act  of  1842  has  been  greatly  mis- 
represented, and  I  wish  to  put  the  matter  right. 
New  Jersey  is  largely  embarked  in  this  manu- 
facture. The  census  of  1840  shows  that  she 
produces  more  glass  than  any  State  in  the 
Union ;  about  one-third,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
amount.  This  interest,  particularly  as  respects 
window  glass,  is  most  unfiurly  dealt  with  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  and  in  some  of  the 
papefe  which  accompany  the  Secretary's  re- 
port. 

The  act  of  1842  imposes  a  specific  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  window  glass,  yarying  from  two  to 
ten  dollars  per  100  feet ;  the  lesser  duty  for  the 
smaller  sizes  in  common  use,  and  the  heavier 
for  the  larger. 

The  tariffs  of  1882, 1828, 1824,  and  1816,  had 
each  9p€eific  duty  on  window  glass,  and  on  the 
smaller  and  medium  sizes  a  outy  higher  than 
the  act  of  1842.  The  act  of  1842  was,  there- 
fore, but  following  out  the  course  of  legislation 
from  1816  to  that  time.  *  But,  on  the  amount 
of  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1842,  there  has, 
by  some  at  least,  been  gross  mistake,  as  I  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Secretary  Walker  has  attached  to 
this  report  a  table  to  show  the  extravagance 
of  existing  duties.  This  table  purports  to  give 
the  price  of  window  glass  in  ihigland  per  hun- 
dred feet,  and  is  furnished  by  Mr.  William 
Chance,  Jr.,  an  Englishman,  as  I  am  informed, 
and  agent  for  the  firm  of  Chance  &  Brothers, 
glass  manufacturers,  Birmingham,  England. 
This  table  makes  on  window  glass  our  present 
average  duty  ad  valorem  140  per  cent.  Now, 
sir,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  prices  named 
by  this  agent  are  in  fact  the  prices  of  boxes  of 
60  feet  only,  and  not  100 ;  making  a  difference 
in  the  calculation  of  one-half  at  once.  I  would 
have  supposed  that  this  could  not  be  so,  had  it 
not  happened  that  the  report  itsdf  (on  pa^ 
41)  proves  that  it  must  be  so,  or  that  there  is 
some  other  mistake  equally  important.  On 
that  page  tiie  Secretary  gives  a  table,  showing 
the  imports  of  window  glass  of  last  year,  prin* 
cipally  from  England  and  the  amount  of  duties. 
These  duties  he  has  himself  converted  from 
specific  into  ad  valorem,  and,  instead  of  140 
per  cent.,  he  makes  them  on  those  imports  89^ 
only.  And  by  another  table,  subsequently 
furnished,  to  show  the  anticipated  increase  of 
importations  under  this  bill  he  makes  the  duty 
still  less— ^8  1*10  only.  The  table,  therefore, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Cbanee,  and  incorporated  by 
the  Secretfloy  into  his  report,  is,  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe,  grossly  erroneous  and  delu- 
sive. It  is  calculated,  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  in- 
tended, to  mislead  the  Senate  and  country. 
A  duty  of  88  1-10  is  not  extravagant.  Glass  is 
manufactured  from  a  material  of  little  intrinsic 
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value,  and  is  the  product  of  mannal  labor,  not 
maobinery.  Its  value  is  principally  in  tbis 
labor,  which  la  thus  brought  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  miserable,  ill-fed,  ill-paid 
tabor  of  Europe.  But,  sir,  while  this  bill  re- 
duces the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  window  glass  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  thus  diminishes 
protection,  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
ture here.  Soda  ash,  (which  is  principally  im- 
ported, and  much  used  in  making  glass,)  under 
the  act  of  1842,  paid  a  duty  of  five  per  cent, 
only,  while  under  the  present  bill  it  is  charged 
with  10 — ^thus,  in  every  way,  ii\jnriou8ly  aflfect- 
ing  the  glass  manufacture  of  this  country.  Sir, 
there  is  no  interest  in  the  whole  range  of 
American  industry  better  entitled  to  protection, 
and  there  is  not  one  under  this  bill,  as*they 
represent  it,  worse  used.  Glass,  and  more  es- 
pecially window  glass,  enters  Into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  whole  country ;  it  is  used  as  well 
by  the  inmate  of  the  cabin  as  the  palace.  Its 
great  value,  too,  is  in  the  labor  bestowed  on 
its  production.  It  has  grown  into  an  important 
interest  under  the  legislative  assurance  of  pro- 
tection in  every  revenue  bill  from  1816  to  this 
time.  While  tiie  quality  of  our  glass  has,  under 
this  protection,  been  vastly  improved,  its  price 
in  market,  under  domestic  competition,  has 
been  constantly  diminished.  An  examination 
of  the  imports  of  last  year  gives  an  average 
value  to  the  imported  window  glass,  without 
the  duty,  of  $5  41  per  hundred  feet — while  the 
prices  current  of  American  houses  show  the 
same,  or  a  better  quality  of  glass,  sold  at  a 
much  lower  rate. 

This  shows,  first,  the  moderate  price  of  the 
domestic  article;  next,  that  the  duty  of  88 
1-10  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  article  could  not 
have  been  added,  as  is  so  constantly  contended 
by  Secretary  Walker  and  others,  to  the  price 
of  the  domestic ;  and,  lastly,  it  shows  that,  with 
any  considerable  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  for- 
eign may  drive,  and  must  drive,  the  domestic 
article  out  of  market. 

Of  window  glass,  cylinder,  there  was  im- 
ported last  year  only  to  the  amount  of  $18,855, 
at  an  average  duty  qf  87  89-100  per  cent.  Our 
Secretary  reduces  the  duties  to  20  per  cent., 
and  anticipates  an  increase  of  importations  the 
coming  year  of  this  kind  of  glass  only  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000.  And  yet  he  talks  in  his 
report  about  affording  *^  reasonable  profits  "  to 
manufacturers.  Sir,  this  is  little  better  than 
taunting  these  manufacturers ;  it  is  *^  adding  in 
suit  to  iiigury."  If  they  can  live  at  all  under  this 
bill,  it  can  only  be  done  by  reducing  greatly  the 
prices  paid  for  labor;  by  abstracting  just  so 
much  from  the  living  of  their  workmen.  But  I 
am  told  that  they  cannot  live  at  all ;  that  it  is 
destruction  absolute  to  them  all. 

Now,  tiie  labor  employed  is  better  paid,  and 
glass  is  20  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1840-'41. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  improved  machinery, 
(for  they  use  none,)  but  of  an  enlarged  market 
and  an  increased  home  competition.  I  desire,  sir, 
if  any  amendment  be  maae  to  this  bill,  to  put 


window  glass  in  the  80  per  cent,  acheduky  on 
the  same  footing  widi  hollow  ware.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  it  is  an  esteniiaL 
It  is  more  of  an  essential  than  any  other  kind 
of  glass  ware,  whether  cut  or  plain ;  and  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why,  as  in  other  articles  of 
necessity,  it  should  not  receive  such  protection, 
in  arranging  the  tariff  of  duties,  as  will  sofioe 
to  preserve  it  from  destruction.  • 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  effect 
of  this  bill  on  the  entire  glass  interest  of  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me  eminently  unjust^  In- 
stead of  the  old  specific  duty,  (the  nniv^sal 
mode  of  imposing  duties  on  glass  in  all  ccfm- 
mercial  nations,)  a  duty  ad  valorem  has  been 
adopted,  and  even  that  reduced  below  the 
present  specific  by  almost  one-half.  The  gias- 
works  of  this  country  have  now  (as  I  judge 
from  the  last  census,  and  certain  statistics  since 
gathered)  at  least  four  thousand  hands  direetij 
employed'  in  the  manufacture,  besides  Bome 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  other  persons  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  upon  it.  The  an- 
nual production  of  these  works  (which  have 
increased  vastly  since  1840)  must  approximate 
four  millions  of  dollars.  Their  skill  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  their  production.  They 
now  manufacture  glass  of  all  colors  and  shapes; 
rivalling  the  best  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  But,  not  content  with  this,  the  inr 
ventive  genius  of  our  countrymen  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  article  of  manufac- 
ture. "  Pressed  glass  ^'  (which  has  tended  so 
much  to  cheapen  and  extend  the  nse  of  glass  in 
families)  is,  I  am  informed,  an  American  inven- 
tion. 

But,  sir,  for  all  this  I  fear  there  is  to  be  no 
response,  no  kind  return  here.  Our  adversaries 
sit  calm,  imperturbable ;  to  every  n)eech  they 
answer  only.  Question!  question!  No  amount 
of  provocation  will,  it  seems,  ".draw  their  fire.** 
They  await  the  eharge.  Well,  sirs,  if  we  are  to 
be  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  not  by  argu- 
ment, be  it  so.  We  will  appeal  to  numbers ; 
we  will  ask  the  people  whether  their  prosperity 
shall  be  thus  made  the  sport  of  politicians  sod 
theorists.  If  it  be  predeterminea  that  this  biA 
shall  pass  without  change,  as  I  fear  it  is,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say ;  but  if  modifications  of 
any  description  are  to  be  admitted,  I  beg  to 
ask  of  those  who  have  the  power,  that  they  will 
modify  its  pressure  upon  that  branch  of  oorior 
dustry  before  referred  to. 

The  motion  to  print  the  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  HuNTiNQTON  presented  a  petition  of  the 
paper  manufacturers  of  Connecticut,  remoo- 
strating  against  the  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  present  duties  on  foreign  p^[>er  and  foreign 
books. 

Mr.  Htjittikgtok,  in  presenting  this  memo« 
rial,  described  its  object,  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terest from  which  it  emanated,  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  would  be  placed  by  the  pass- 
age of  this  bill.  The  manufacture  of  paper  in 
this  country  was  commenced  in  1760 ;  it  had 
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increased  in  the  amount  of  its  product,  while 
it  had  regularly  diminished  in  its  profits.  The 
capital  now  employed  in  it  is  about  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars ;  there  are  700  mills  in  oper- 
ation, giving  employment  to  from  75,000  to 
100,000  persons,  a  P'eat  proportion  of  whom 
consist  of  women.  The  business  is  not,  as  has 
been  incorrectly  charged  against  manufactures 
in  general,  in  the  hands  of  corporations  or 
wealthy  individuals,  but  of  moderate  capitalists, 
who  take  their  personal  share  in  the  business. 
The  material  used  in  this  manufacture  is  almost 
valueless  in  itself^  consisting  of  rags,  cotton 
waste,  ropes,  bagging,  junk,  &c. ;  the  total 
Talue  of  which  to  the  manufacturer  is  rep- 
resented at  eight  millions,  only  one-tenth  of 
which  comes  from  abroad ;  the  rest  being  col- 
lected from  your  small  villages  and  hamlets — 
the  cottages  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic.  This 
memorial  states  that  the  six  cotton-growing 
States  send  raw  material  enough  to  these  mills 
to  pay  for  all  the  paper  they  consume.  It  is 
atated  in  the  memorial,  that  the  new  bill  will 
drive  all  the  manufacturers  into  the  production 
of  paper  for  newspapers,  the  result  of  which 
will  be,  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  the  printing  of  books 
in  this  country.  It  would  hereafter  be  im- 
possible, without  loss,  to  print  a  Bible  in  this 
country. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Printing. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVB& 

Satubdat,  July  25. 
Widow  qf  General  Pike, 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pike,  widow 
of  the  late  General  Pike,  coming  up— 

Mr.  McDowell  said : 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  do  not  design  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House  but  a  few  minutes  on 
the  bill  now  before  it ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Senate  committee,  whose  report 
is  before'us,  can  have  a  mementos  hesitancy  as 
to  the  course  he  should  take  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  the  bilL  This  bill  is  the  result  of  the 
investigation  of  a  committee  in  the  Senate  of 
high  character  for  intelligence  and  talent.  It 
passed  the  Senate  scarcely  without  opposition ; 
came  to  this  House,  and  was  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  here,  which  investigated 
the  claim,  and  reported  it  back  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  pass.  I  know  that  some  ob- 
jections are  urged  upon  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, but  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  new  rule  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  after 
the  practice  of  the  Government  from  the  days 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  down  to  Wilkes's  expedi- 
tion.'  Oongress  has  in  these  cases  given  large 
extra  pay,  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
services  rendered.  If  that  was  a  good  reason 
in  those  oases,  surely  ^o  one  who  has  made 
himself  famliiar  witii  th«  miportant  services 


rendered  by  General  Pike  to  this  Government 
can  deny  its  force  in  this.  The  purchases  of 
Indian  lands  amounted  to'  many  thousand  acres, 
which  were  procured  by  him  upon  the  most 
favorable  terms.  The  explorations  also  made 
by  him  were  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
Government,  in  enabling  it  to  avail  itself  of 
positions  to  prevent  smuggling  by  British  agents 
into  those  then  frontier  portions  of  the  country, 
and  thereby  added  thousands  to  the  national 
treasury. 

Sir,  I  desire  it  to  be  recollected,  also,  that 
the  applicant  is  the  widow  of  General  Z.  M. 
Pike,  who  gloriously  fell  at  York,  Upper  Cana- 
da, in  1818 — a  name  sacred  in  our  country's 
history,  one  that  lives  embalmed  in  every 
American  bosom.  After  having  established, 
as  is  shown,  that  such  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  such  cases,  I  appeal  wiUi 
confidence  to  every  gentleman  present,  not  to 
make  the  claims  of  the  worthy  widow  of  this 
distinguished  and  departed  patriot  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  will  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  read- 
ing an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pike,  to  a 
friend  in  this  city,  of  the  date  of  Januaiy  12, 
1646: 

'^  Deak  Sir  :  Your  kind  favor  came  to  hand  a 
few  days  since,  and  for  your  unceaaing  exertions  in 
my  behalf,  permit  me  to  return,  my  sincere  thanks. 
I  have  been  in  ill  health  ever  since  I  wrote  you, 
seldom  able  to  leave  my  room ;  and  although  for 
several  days  past  I  have  experienced  some  change 
for  the  better,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  restora- 
tion to  even  a  tolerable  share  of  health.  Indeed, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  expected. 
My  present  dwelling  is  illy  calculated  for  a  security 
from  the  rude  blasts  of  a  severe  winter.  I  had 
flattered  myself  that  it  would  have  been  repaired 
ere  the  cold  weather  set  in ;  but  was  disappointed, 
and  must  now  make  the  best  of  it." 

I  make  no  further  remark.  This  short  ex- 
tract makes  its  own  appeal  to  every  heart. 

Mr.  Wbktwobth  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  recurring  on  seconding  the  de- 
mand for  the  previous  question,  was  teiken,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  main  question  was  then  ordered ;  and, 
being  taken,  the  vote  resulted  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Ashmun,  Bell,  Blanchard,  Brinkerhoff,  Brodhead, 
Wm.  W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Campbell,  Cathcar^ 
John  6.  Chapman,  Chase,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culver, 
Cunningham,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dockery,  Edsall, 
John  H.  Ewiog,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Faran,  Foot, 
Flies,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Gordon, 
Graham,  Grider,  Hampton,  Harper,  HiUiard,  £.  B. 
Holmes,  Isaac  £.  Holmes,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
James  H.  Johnson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Thomas  B. 
King,  Lewis,  Levin,  Long,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  Jas. 
McDowell,  McGaugbey,  McHenry,  McDvaine,  John 
P.  Martin,  Miller,  Moseley,  Parrish,  Pendleton.  Per- 
rll,  Pettit,  Pillsbury,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Roberta, 
Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Runk,  Sawyer, 
Seaman,  Severance,  Truman -Smith,  Albert  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stephens,  Stewart, 
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Thomaflson,  Benj.  Thompson,  Jas.  Thompflon,  Tib- 
batts,  Tilden,  Trumbo,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wentworth, 
Wheaton,  Winthrop,  Woodworth,  and  Toong — 88. 
Nats. — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bed- 
in  ger,  Biggs,  James  Black,  William  6.  Brown,  Bof- 
fington,  Burt,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chipman,  Clarke, 
Cobb,  Daniel,  Dobbin,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Erdman, 
Ficklln,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Harmanson,  Hopkins, 
Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
James  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Andrew  Johnson,  G.  W. 
Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman,  Preston,  King, 
Lawrence,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClean,  MeCier- 
nand,  McConnell,  McCrate,  McKay,  Barklej  Martin, 
Morris,  Norris,  Phelps,  Rathbun,  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett, 
Ritter,  Sawtelle,  Scammon,  Seddon,  A.  D.  Sims, 
Leonard  H.  Sims,  Stanton,  St.  John,  Sykes,  Jacob 
Thompson,  Tredway,  Wick,  Williams,  Wood,  Wood- 
ward, and  Yost — 64. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


IK  BEKATB. 

HosDAT,  July  27. 

Bengnation  of  Mr,  Haywood, 

The  Pbesidbnt  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  William  H.  Hatwood  : 

WASHiKOroN  CiTT,  July  25, 1846. 
I  hereby  respectfully  resign  my  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  one  of  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina. 
I  haYO  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  HAYWOOD,  Jr. 

Mr.  Webstsr  said  that  as  the  other  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  MANOtrtf)  was  not  in 
his  seat,  he  wonld  move  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  be  requested  to  transmit  notice  of 
the  resignation  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Korth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
had  been  the  practice  in  sncli  cases,  but  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  Senator  had  communi- 
cated his  resignation  to  the  Goyemor.  He  had 
no  doubt  done  his  duty :  and  in  his  (Mr.  C.^s) 
judgment  it  was  rather  irregular  to  go  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty. 

Mr.  Bebbien  remarked  that  if  he  recollected 
right,  the  resignation  of  a  seat  in  that  body 
could  be  regularly  made  only  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  He  thought  that  notices  of 
resignation  were  usually  followed  by  such  a 
resolution  as  that  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  importance,  but  it  was  always  best  to  do 
things  in  order.  • 

The  President  then  stated,  that  in  the  two 
most  recent  cases  of  resignation — ^that  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Pierce  and  Mr.  Samuel  Prentice— the 
President  of  the  Senate  was,  on  motion,  au- 
thorized to  notify  the  Executive  of  tiie  States 
of  the  resignation  of  the  Senator, 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 


Tuesday,  July  28. 
Sesignati&n  of  Mr.  Eaytoood, 

Mr.  Benton  rose  and  said : 

I  rise  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to 
make  a  renuirk  upon  the  occurrence  of  yester- 
day, which  a  slight  delay  in  arriving  at  mj 
seat  prevented  me  from  nukking  at  the  time  i^ 
happened.  I  allude  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Senator  Haywood,  read  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
morning  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a  few 
minutes  before  I  came  into  the  chamber.  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  say  nov 
what  I  should  have  said  then,  if  I  had  heea 
present. 

["Leave,  leave,"  "proceed,"  from  variooa 
parts  of  the  chamber.] 

I  have  to  say,  then,  that  I  was  cognizant  d 
all  the  motives  and  feelings  which  actuated 
Mr.  Haywood  from  the  beginning  totheendiDK 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  painM 
occurrence.  He  was  absent  from  the  city  whea 
the  bill  wMch  has  occasioned  his  resi^atioD, 
came  up  from  the  House  of  Eepresentativea. 
On  his  return  to  the  city,  and  within  a  fev 
minutes  after  his  appearance  in  this  chamber, 
he  called  me  aside  to  let  me  know  that  he  had 
insuperable  objections  to  the  bill,  and  dedred 
to  talk  it  over  with  myself  and  other  fneDds, 
with  a  view  to  amend  it  into  a  form  which 
would  enable  him  to  support  it.  To  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  who  sits  on  my  ri^t, 
(Mr.  Dix,)  he  said  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time ;  and  ended  with  asking  to  see  us  both  at 
my  house  that  evening.  Of  ooome,  we  met  as 
requested.  It  is  needOfess  to  detail  what  passed; 
a  general  statement  will  be  sufficient  as  the 
basis  and  justification  of  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments which  I  propose  to  express.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood went  over  the  grounds  of  his  ol^ectioa 
to  the  bill,  and  declared  the  impossibility  of 
his  voting  for  it  unless  essentially  amended.  I 
agreed  with  him  in  his  objections — ^I  mean  ob- 
jections generally,  both  to  the  bill,  and  to  the 
mode  and  manner  of  getting  it  up,  and  getting 
it  through — ^but  objected  to  aU  attempts  to 
amend  it,  for  such  reasons  as  I  had  the  honor 
to  expose  to  the  Senate  on  yesterday;  and 
stated  my  own  determination  to  vote  for  it, 
objectionable  as  I  held  it  to  be,  as  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  act  of  1842.  He  reiter- 
ated the  impossibility  of  voting  for  it;  and 
from  that  moment,  the  question  with  him  was, 
between  a  motion  to  postpone  the  time  for  the 
bill  to  take  effect,  or  resignation.  I  let  him 
know  that  I  could  not  vote  for  the  postpone- 
ment, and  thought  he  ought  not  to  resign,  bat 
do  as  his  friends  did  who  tliought  as  poorly  ol 
the  bill  as  he  did,  but  who  would  vote  for  it  as 
a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  act  ^of  1841 
From  this  time,  which  was  near  a  fortnight 
ago,  until  within  two  hours  before  his  resigna- 
tion, our  communications  on  the  subject  were 
freouent,  and  indeed  almost  d^y.  I  hare 
maae  this  general  statement,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  know  the 
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motives  and  feelings — that  I  have  the  hest  op- 
portonity  of  knowing  the  motives  and  the  feel- 
ings— under  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  resolved  on  his  resignation,  and  have 
a  right  to  hear  testimony  to  the  parity,  the 

Satriotism,  and  the  elevation  of  sentiment  nn- 
er  which  that  Senator  acted.  He  resigned  to 
avoid  a  vote  against  the  hill.  He  resigned 
with  a  full  conviction  that  his  resignation  would 
not  affect  the  fate  of  the  hill—that  it  would 
pass  either  with,  or  without  his  presence ;  and 
that  his  withdrawal  would,  in  fact,  facilitate  its 
passage.  These  I  know  to  have  heen  the  mo- 
tives and  feelings  under  which  he  acted ;  and 
I  discharge  a  duty  sacred  to  personal  and  politi- 
cal friendshiD---sacred  to  private  and  puhlic 
worth — in  taking  this  opportunity,  on  this 
elevated  floor,  to  hear  witness  to  the  nohle  and 
exalted  sense  of  honor  and  duty  under  which 
my  honorahle  friend  has  ceased  to  hea  n^mher 
of  this  hody.  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  in 
relation  to  the  motives  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, and  of  hid  high  and  honorable  purpose, 
in  the  act  of  resignation,  which  a  conscientious 
sense  of  duty  imposed  upon  him.  Further  than 
this  the  occasion,  as  it  concerns  him,  would  not 
require  me  to  go.  I  have  paid  the  debt  of  jus- 
tice to  him.  But  I  look  to  ourselves — ^this 
8enate — which  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  most  intelligent,  courteous,  and  agreeable 
members — I  look  to  the  country,  the  whole 
Union,  which  has  to  witness  the  loss  of  a  Sen- 
ator who  could  expand  his  views  to  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  entire  Union  when  its  honor 
and  its  interest  were  at  stake — and  I  turn  to 
myself,  and  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  persond 
friend,  of  hereditary  friendship  through  genera- 
tions, whose  society  is  pleasant  to  me— the  loss 
of  a  political  friend,  whose  aid  and  counsel  has 
often  been  serviceable  to  me — and  upon  whose 
future  aid  and  counsel  I  had  largly  counted  in 
assisting  me  to  discharge  my  duty  to  my  coun- 
try in  the  arduous  circumstances  in  which  she 
is  now  placed. 

Mr.  MANGrH  said  he  was  very  much  gratified 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  thought 
proper  to  advert  to  this  matter.  He  was  the 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  organ  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  this  city  has  assailed  Mr.  Haywood's 
public  and  private  character  with  such  a  degree 
of  ferocity,  and  in  his  Judgment  so  unjustly,  that 
he  thought  every  liberal  Senator  would  stand 
forward,  and  sustain  and  commend  what  every 
one  must  acknowledge  to  be  the  perfect  purity 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  course  in  regard  to 
the  subject  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  resig- 
nation, flo  man  in  the  State  of  Korth  Caro- 
lina perhaps  differed  more  widely  than  himself 
from  the  late  Senator  in  political  sentiment ; 
that  difference  had  long  existed,  and  was  likely 
to  continue ;  but  political  considerations  could 
never  be  permitted  to  interfere,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  with  feelings  of  personal  respect  for 
a  gentleman  whose  honor  and  probity  were 
tmcontaminated  and  entirely  above  suspicion, 
though  assailed  in  the  unworthy  manner  which 


they  had  witnessed  in  the  Government  paper 
in  this  city.  Without  adverting  to  the  wisdom 
or  Judiciousness  of  the  course  adopted  by  his 
late  colleague,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
acted  upon  the  best  consideration,  and  upon  his 
honest  conception  of  what  was  di^e  to  himself 
and  to  the  country  as  a  patriotic  citizen ;  and 
he  felt  that  it  was  due  to  him  that  this  expres- 
sion should  be  made  public,  in  contravention  of 
the  insidious  slanders  which  were  propagated 
by  the  Government  paper ;  and  that  the  State 
of  which  he  was  so  able  a  representative  should 
not  be  deceived  by  any  false  representations. 

Mr.  M.  further  felt  that  it  was  due  to  the 
good  old  North  State,  that  her  public  servants 
here  should  be  vindicated  against  aspersions 
touching  purity  and  fidelity  in  office — aspersions 
unknown  in  that  State  from  the  period  of  her 
colonial  history  as  affecting  either  the  judiciid 
ermine  or  legislative  integrity.  Errors  both 
she  and  her  servants  may  have  fallen  into,  hut 
the  tongue  of  slander  had  never  hitherto  al- 
leged personal  corruption  within  his  knowled^ 
of  any  of  her  public  servants,  whether  in  legis- 
lative or  judicial  capacity.  Her  character  had 
been  uniformly  marked  with  dignified  modera- 
tion, as  pure  as  it  was  unpretending ;  and  he 
(Mr.  M.)  hoped  when  he  should  close  his  eyes  • 
upon  earth,  that  he  might  leave  with  the  be- 
lief that  her  character  was  unspotted  and  un- 
stained by  those  upon  whom  she  had  devolved 
high  responsibility,  and  that,  for  many  and  long 
yeara  thereafter,  she  might  preserve  that  perfect 
purity,  far  more  precious  than  any  false  glare 
unaccompanied  by  virtue. 

Mr.  Haywood  acted  in  regard  to  the  snbjeet 
under  review,  with  the  most  perfect  delicacy. 
He  believed  there  was  not  a  Whig  in  that  body 
(if  there  was  an  exception,  he  ho^^  such  of  his 
fHends  as  might  chance  to  constitute  that  ex- 
ception would  indicate  it  now)  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Haywood's  purpose  to  resign, 
unless  by  inference,  (for  he  seemed  recently  to 
be  uneasy  and  unhappy :)  and  he  knew  also 
that,  if  Mr.  Haywood  haa  found  that  Ms  vote 
could  have  been  made  effectual  for  his  coun- 
try's interest,  he  never  would  have  abandoned 
his  seat,  but  would  have  taken  the  responsibility 
of  defeating  the  measure ;  hut  finding  that  his 
vote  was  not  likely  to  be  effective,  and  that  the 
result  would  be  the  same,  rather  than  throw 
himself  into  conflict  with  his  friends,  he  resigned 
his  seat.  In  making  up  his  mind  toYetire  from 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Haywood,  he  helieved,  had 
rested  his  determination,  not  on  any  influence 
which  it  might  produce  on  himself  politically, 
but  upon  his  conscientious  convictions  of  right. 
He  had  determined,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian,  after  having  laid  before  his  friends 
on  his  own  side  of  the  chamber,  his  convictions, 
and  he  helieved  he  had  had  no  consultation  with 
a  single  Whig  friend  upon  the  subject. 

Sir,  (continued  Mr.  if.,)  I  do  most  cheerfdUy 
and  cordially  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
hy  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
Mr.  Haywood,  in  forming  his  purpose,  was  un- 
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der  the  influence  of  none  other  than  considera- 
tions high,  devated,  pure,  and  honorable.  He 
(Mr.  Haywood)  might  despise  a  rabid  press — 
to  abuse  is  its  vocation.  He  might  despise  the 
servitors  of  power,  and  their  vile,  mercenary, 
and  sycophantic  followers — the  jackals  that 
would  despoil  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  and 
exhume  reputation  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  in 
burnt  sacrifices,  to  the  passions  of  their  mas- 
ters and  corrupters — ^and  repose  upon  the 
esteem  of  good,  and  jnst,  and  liberal  men. 

Mr.  M.  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Haywood,  at  no 
period  of  his  life,  eivjoyed  more  of  the  respect 
and  consideration  of  liberal  men  of  all  parties 
in  his  native  6tate,  than  he  has  for  the  last 
several  months,  and  does  at  the  present  moment. 
North  Oarolina  will  feel  justly  proud  that  she 
is  the  venerable  mother  of  three  Democratic 
Senators,  who  have  recently  rendered  signal 
and  distinguished  service  to  the  country  upon 
another  great  question — Oregon ;  and,  co-oper- 
ating with  the  Whigs,  saved  the  country  from 
all  the  destructive  horrors  of  a  British  war. 
[Mr,  M.  referred  to  his  late  colleague  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi.] With  the  profoundest  political  differ- 
— .  .enoe  upon  the  most  of  questioDs,  he  (Mr.  M.) 
yet  felt  that  hb  State  had  lost  an  able,  vigilant^ 
and  faithful  public  servant,  and  he  a  colleague 
entitled  to  his  respect  and  kindly  consideration 
— at  all  events  to  this  naked  act  of  justice  to 
his  integrity,  purity,  and  perfect  conscientious- 
ness in  this  last  act,  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Dix  said : 

Mr.  President :  I  rise  to  express  my  concur- 
rence in  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Benton)  has  said  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Mr.  Haywood  in  respect  to  the  tariff  bill  before 
the  Senate.  About  two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, in  an  interview  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  myself,  and  in  other  conversa- 
tions with  me,  said  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill,  and  that  he  might  find  himself  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  being  compelled  to 
resign  his  seat,  or  separate  from  the  minority 
of  his  political  friends  by  voting  against  it. 
I  differed  in  opinion  with  him  in  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  his  resignation.  As  his  friend,  I 
said  what  it  was  proper  for  me  to  say  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it.  He  acted  on  his  own  judg- 
ment and  his  own  responsibility  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  he  deemed  a  duty  to  himself  and 
the  public ;  and  it  affocds  me  pleasure  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  purity  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated.  In  all  my  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Haywood,  on  this  occasion  as  on  all 
others,  I  have  been  strongly  impressed  with 
the  elevation  of  his  character,  and  the  strict 
honor  by  which  .he  is  governed,  both  in  his 
private  and  his  public  conduct. 

Mr.  BsBBiEN  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
*  course  which  the  late  Senator  from  North 
Oarolina  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  retir- 
ing from  that  body ;  tnat  was  a  matter  for  his 
own  judgment  and  discretion.    He  stood  in  no 


relation  to  that  gentleman  which  authorized 
him  to  be  consulted  upon  the  snbiect^  or  which 
authorized  him  to  offer  advice.  But,  looking  st 
the  course  of  that  gentleman  while  a  member 
of  that  body,  during  the  period  in  which  they 
had  served  together,  and  looking  at  the  singa- 
lar  spectacle  which  was  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  of  a  ruthless  assault  made  upon 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  fulfilling,  ac- 
cording to  the  conviction  of  his  own  judgment, 
the  duties  which  his  situation  imposed,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  (and  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
fulfilling  that  duty)  to  express  his  own  beHef 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  oorrectnesB 
or  incorrectness  of  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
in  determining  upon  the  course  which  he  had 
pursued,  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
conviction  as  to  what  his  duty  as  an  honest 
man  and  a  patriot  required  of  him. 

Mr.  Baobt  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  President :  I  was  not  aware  of  what  was 
passing  here  before  I  entered  the  chamber,  nor 
do  I  now  understand  precisely  how  the  resi^ 
nation  of  a  late  Senator,  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Haywood,  from  North  Oarolina,  becomes  the 
subject  of  remark  in  this  body,  of  which  he  is, 
by  Lis  own  voluntary  act,  no  longer  a  member. 
But  if  the  object  is  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  hb  character,  pubUc 
and  private,  I  cheerfully  add  the  tribute  of  my 
approbation  to  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said. 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  through  life,  to  endeavor 
to  do  justice  to  all  men  in  public  and  private 
life.  From  this  rule  I  cannot  depart  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Senator  from  Nortn  Carolina. 
It  is  due  to  him,  then,  to  say,  that  in  repeated 
conversations  within  the  last  two  weeks,  he 
has  informed  me  that  he  was  determined,  un- 
changeably, not  to  vote  for  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  to  regulate  the  duty  on  imports^ 
unless  it  was  amended  so  as  to  postpone  its 
operation  until  after  the  4th  of  March  next. 
He  also  stated  his  determination  to  resign  sooner 
than  vote  for  the  bill.  In  forming  this  determi- 
nation, I  saw  the  conflict  through  which  he 
passed  in  separating  himself  from  a  great  party 
to  which  I  nave  no  doubt  of  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  attachment,  and  to  which  he 
was  an  ornament,  and  discharging  his  duty 
upon  a  great  measure  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  In  uiat  conflict  his 
conscience  triumphed.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  I  differed  totally  from  Mr.  Haywood  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  course  he  was  about  to 
pursue,  and  so  informed  him.  But  he  acted 
upon  his  own  responsibility  to  his  God  and  his 
country.  It  is  not  my  province,  nor  is  it  my 
purpose,  to  vindicate  Mr.  Haywood  from  the 
imputations  and  aspersions  that  have  been  cast 
upon  his  motives  for  voluntarily  retiring  from 
one  cf  the  most  honorable  positions  in  the 
world.  His  elevated  patriotism,  his  pure  and 
spotless  character,  are  a  suflScient  shield  and 
protection  against  all  such  assaults.  In  pur- 
suing a  course  which,  in  his  judgment^  was 
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pointed  ont  by  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  I  have 
no  donbt  that  Mr.  Bay  wood  was  governed  by 
motives  worthy  of  a  patriot,  worthy  of  a  man 
entertaining  a  high  and  sompnlons  sense  of 
honor,  worthy  of  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Cbittendek  said  he*  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Haywood,  nor  had  any  acquaintance  with  him, 
until  they  became  associated  in  tiiat  body ;  ana 
for  a  time,  owing  to  trifling  and  slight  circnm- 
stances,  he  had  rather  conceived  an  aversion 
towards  him.  Since  then,  however,  although 
iheir  intercourse  had  been  slight,  the  conduct 
of  that  gentleman  had  dissipated  every  preju- 
dice which  he  had  entertained  against  him. 
He  had  given  abundant  evidence  that  the  ends 
be  aimed  at  were  those 'of  patriotism,  honesty, 
and  integrity.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  the  committee  over  which  he  presided,  he 
was  scrupulous  and  correct ;  so  much  so,  that, 
xinconsciously  and  insensibly,  he  (Mr.  0.)  began 
to  find  himself  (in  common,  he  believed,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,)  placing 
the  most  perfect  reliance  upon  any  proposition 
emanating  from  him,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
subject  had  been  impartially  considered.  As 
to  any  impeachment  of  integrity  on  account  of 
his  resignation,  nothing,  it  seemed  to  him, 
could  be  more  i>reposterous.  He  had  given  the 
very  highest  evidences  of  integrity  and  purity ; 
no  man  could  entertain  a  doubt  .as  to  his  in- 
tegrity. And,  in  common  with  gentlemen  who 
had  expressed  their  sentiments  iii  regard  to  this 
matter,  he  united  in  the  regret  that  an  act,  in  it- 
self so  high,  so  self-sacrificing — that  gentlemen 
who  approved  the  act  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
done  the  same ;  an  act  which  showed  a  high 
degree  of  sensibility ;  an  act  by  which  he  had 
sacrificed  one  of  the  proudest  offices  under  our 
form  of  Government, — ^should  be  thus  misrepre- 
sented ;  that  he  should  be  charged  with  deser- 
tion, and  loaded  with  opprobrium.  It  was  a 
fross  outrage,  committed  against  a  man  of  un- 
lemished  and  unimpeachable  integrity. 
The  subject  was  here  dropped. 

The  Tariff  BiU. 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  bill  to  modify  the 
tarif!^  with  instructions  ^^  to  remove  the  new 
duties  imposed  by  said  bill  in  all  cases  where 
any  foreign  raw  material  is  taxed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  any  mechanic  or  manufacturer,  so  that 
no  other  or  higher  duty  shall  be  collected  on 
any  such  raw  material  than  is  provided  by  the 
act  of  August  80,  1842;  and  further,  so  to 
regulate  all  the  duties  imposed  by  this  bill  as 
to  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  country,"  reported  back  the  bill,  and 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
Bideration  of  the  above  instructions. 

Mr.  Evans  then  said :  In  the  report  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  I 
did  not  concur.  I  believe  I  am  authorized  to 
say  that  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Johnson)  did  not  concur  in  the  report. 
And  as  in  the  committee  I  did  not  hear  any 


reason  for  taking  this  course,  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  it  in  the  Senate.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  why  it  is  that,  after  the  Senate  yester- 
day, by  a  nugority  of  votes,  and  after  full  con- 
sideration and  discussion,  ordered  this  bill  to 
the  committee  for  a  certain  purpose,  that  com- 
mittee have  not  complied  with  the  order? 
Why  they  have  not  made  the  attempt  to  do 
so  ?  Did  they  make  any  sort  of  effort  to  do 
so  ?  Have  they  even  unrolled  the  papers,  to 
see  whether  it  was  in  their  ability  to  comply 
with  tlie  instructions  of  the  Senate  ?  Unless  I 
hear  some  stronger  reason  than  that  stated 
here  this  morning,  I  shall  vote  against  dis- 
charging the  committee ;  and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  be  required  to  perform  the  duty 
assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  Lewis  said :  The  instructions  given  to 
the  committee  were  so  indefinite,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  them.  Even  if  we 
had  had  the  time  necessary  for  their  considera- 
tion, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to 
determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
what,  for  instance,  is  the  "raw  materials" 
spoken  of  in  the  instructions. 

Mr.  Abohxb.    Did  you  try  ? 

Mr.  Lewis  proceeded.  Perhaps  nothing 
would  be  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  tiian 
whether  such  and  such  articles  constitute  raw 
materials.  Iro9,  hemp,  and  wool,  are  regarded 
as  raw  material.  If  we  reduce  the  duties  on 
these  articles,  we  set  aside  the  whole  form  of 
the  bill. 

A  Senator,  [on  the  Whig  side :]  Well,  sup- 
pose yon  did  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  under  these  circum- 
stances the  committee  are  quite  justified  in 
making,  as  they  do,  a  respectful  report,  asking 
to  be  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the 
snbject  under  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  That  gentleman  himself 
avowed  that  he  introduced  the  resolution  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  bill.  Now,  if  the 
bill  is  to  be  defeated,  we  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  take  the  responsibility,  and  not  to  make  the 
committee,  ex  officio^  bear  it. 

Mr.  R.  Johnson.  The  reason  just  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance 
does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory.  Not 
speaking  for  the  minority  of  tlie  members  of  the 
committee,  but  for  himself,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman asks  to  be  discharged,  because  com- 
pliance with  the  instructions  would,  he  feara, 
defeat  the  bill ;  because  they  were  intended, 
and  are  calculated,  to  defeat  the  bill ;  because 
the  whole  fqrm  of  the  bill  will  be  changed.  Now 
I  should  like  to  know — and  I  ask  it  with  perfect 
respect  to  the  honorable  gentleman — what  right 
have  the  committee  to  refuse  to  carry  into 
effect  the  instructions  of  the  Senate  ?  What 
right  have  they  to  decline  acting  upon  those 
instructions,  which  the  Senate  thought  proper 
to  give,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, carrying  out  those  instructions  is  cal- 
culated to  defeat  the  bill,  by  changing  its  whole 
character  ?    That  is  a  case  already  decided. 
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Mr.  Speight  said :  It  is  sofficient  for  mj  pur- 
pose to  remark,  that  the  migority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  ordered  this  bill  to  be  reported 
back,  and  to  ask  that  they  be  discharged  from 
the  ftirther  consideration  of  the  instmctions. 
I  shall  give  my  reasons,  and  leave  others  to 
offer  theirs.  We  have,  I  believe,  about  eight 
days— eight  legislative  days — ^left  of  this  ses- 
sion, after  to-day.  The  latter  part  of  these  in- 
strnctions  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  this  bill, 
and  proposes  to  remodel  the  system,  and,  in 
fact,  to  'bring  in  a  new  tariff  of  duties.  Now, 
sir,  wonld  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  seems  to  take  such  a  deep  interest 
in  carrying  out  these  instructions,  or  would  the 
mover  of  the  resolution,  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  is  meant  by  *'  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,"  alluded  to  in  the  last  clause  of  these 
instmctions  ?  Are  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government  meant — such  expenses  as  are  usu- 
ally incurred  in  carrying  on  the  Grovemment? 
Or  is  it  intended  by  that  phrase  to  cover 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  during  the  cur- 
rent year!  In  neither  event,  I  undertake  to 
say,  would  either  of  these  distinguished  Sena^ 
tors,  great  adepts  as  they  may  be  in  figures 
and  calculations,  be  able,  with  the  aid  <^  the 
best  accouptant  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to 
make  these  calculations  in  a  week.  They  can- 
not take  up  this  tariff,  ascertain  the  amount  of 
money  wanted,  the  quantity  of  imports  to  be 
expected,  the  proper  duty  on  each  article,  and 
put  all  in  proper  form,  and  present  it  here  in  a 
week.  And  yet  we  are  required  to  do  all  this, 
when  but  eight  days  remain  of  the  session. 
The  minority  in  both  Houses  has  fixed  on  the 
tenth  day  of  August  as  the  period  of  adjourn- 
ment ;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
that  arrangement  was  made  contrary  to  my 
vote.  The  very  state  of  things  now  exists 
which  I  predicted  when  this  day  of  adjourn- 
ment was  fixed — ^tbat  we  should  find  the  time 
run  out,  and  not  time  left  to  finish  this  impor- 
tant subject;  and  now,  sir,  at  the  request  of 
those  chiefly  who  urged  upon  us  that  day  of 
adjournment,  we  are  to  go  to  work  and  re-- 
model  the  tariff^  and  the  whole  to  be  done  in 
eight  days !  I  put  it  to  every  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  this  business,  if  he  believes  that, 
in  the  short  time  allotted  for  the  transaction 
of  the  remaining  business  of  the  session,  it  be 
possible  to  cany  into  effect  these  instmctions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  bill  a  law  ? 
We  have  reported  this  bill  back,  and  the  in- 
structions with  it,  and  respectfUly  ask — ^be- 
cause we  have  not  time  to  take  up  these 
instmctions — ^to  be  discharged.  If  we  cannot 
be  discharged,  we  must  go  to  work  for  the 
balance  of  the  session,  and  perhaps,  when  the 
day  of  adjournment  arrives,  we  shall  be  as  near 
a  report  as  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  am  one  of  the  msdority  of 
the  committee  who  directed  this  biU  to  be 
brought  back  to  tlie  Senate,  and  the  motion  to 
be  made  to  discharge  the  committee  from  its 
farther  consideration.    I  did  so,  not  from  any 


desire  to  avoid  labor,  or  to  show  dissatisfaodoii 
at  the  order  of  the  Senate,  but  traly  and  sin- 
oerely  for  the  reason  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  coDuuittee.  The  instruction  sent  to  the 
committee  would  require  from  them  an  anxious 
and  laborious  investigation,  requiring  much 
time  and  much  research.  I  desire  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  read  the  inatraction,  that 
the  Senate  may  see  again,  and  more  fully  feel, 
the  extent  and  responsibility  of  the  labor  it 
imposed  upon  them. 

The  Secretary  read  the  instmotiQns  as  fol* 
lows: 

"  Commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  nnanee^ 
with  instructions  to  remove  the  new  duties  trnpoeed 
by  said  bill  in  all  cases  where  any  foreign  nv 
material  is  taxed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  mechanic 
or  manufacturer,  so  that  no  other  or  higher  datj 
shall  be  collected  on  any  such  raw  material  thin 
is  provided  by  the  act  of  August  SO,  1842;  and 
further,  so  to  regulate  all  the  duties  proposed  by  this 
bill,  as  to  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country.** 

The  Senate  will  now,  and  under  the  eahn 
appeal  which  is  made  to  it,  see  that  an  amount 
of  labor  wonld  be  imposed  upon  the  committee 
by  this  instruction  which  there  is  no  time  to 
perform,  and  which  it  is  in  vain  to  undertake. 
The  instruction  divides  itself  into  two  distinct 
branches — ^first,  to   remove   the  duties  from 
foreign  raw  material  which  is  taxed  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  mechanic  or  manufacturer; 
secondly,  to  regulate  all  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  bill  so  as  to  raise  the  revenue  which  the 
exigency  of  the  country  requires.    Each  branch 
of  Siis  instmction  would  require  a  large  inves- 
tigation.   The  first  one  requires  a  close  exami- 
nation into  the  raw  materials  brought  from 
abroad,  and  their  use  by  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers.   In  the  first  place,  what  is  raw  ma- 
terial ?    It  is  presumed  to  be  that  which  the 
manufacturer  or  mechanic  uses  in  carrying  on 
his  art  or  trade.    Now  apply  this  to  leatiier. 
To  the  manufacturer,  (the  tanner,)  the  raw 
hide,  with  the  hair  upon  it,  is  the  raw  material; 
to  the  mechanic  who  makes  saddles,  bridles, 
harness,  boots,  shoes,  the  dressed  skin  as  it 
comes  from  liie  tanner,  is  tlie  raw  material 
Then  what  shall  the  committee  do?— untax 
both  articles,  and  prejudice  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties  ?    The  same  of  cloth.    To  the  man- 
ufacturer, wool  is  the  raw  material:  to  the 
tailor,  the  finished  cloth  is  the  raw  material 
Which  article  shall  be  untaxed?    But  the  in- 
struction requires  both  to  be  released  fr(xn  tax, 
and  at  the  same  time  prejudice  one  of  the  par- 
ties, which  the  instruction  forbids.    Thb  is 
only  a  sample.    The  difficulty  of  asoertainio^ 
what  is  raw  material,  will  require  long  exami- 
nations from  practical  mechanics  and  maonfiM)- 
tnrers.    It  would  be  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  act  upon  their  own  lights  with  any 
safety  or  knowledge  of  the  subject.    The  nine 
remaining  legislative  days  of  the  session  woold 
not  be  snfiicient  to  execute  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  except  as  a  blind  man  would  cut  and 
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carve,  or  as  a  man  would  perform  an  anatomical 
operation,  who  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  muscle  and  a  nerve,  or  between  a 
vein  and  an  artery. 

The  next  branch  of  the  instniction  is  still 
more  intricate,  comprehensive,  and  responsible. 
After  freeing  raw  materials  from  duty,  the  com- 
mittee is  to  proceed  to  regulate  all  the  duties 
so  as  to  produce  a  sufScient  revenue  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  oomitry.  This  involves  larae 
inquiries.  First,  as  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
country.  The  committee  will  have  to  make 
up  an  opinion  upon  these  exigencies.  They 
will  have  to  decide  upon  the  length  and  breadth 
— the  expense  and  cost— of  the  Mexican  war, 
and  of  alt  other  branches  of  the  public  service. 
The  committee  will  become  something  like  a 
committee  of  public  safety,  invested  with  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  authorized  to  know  of  the  President 
how  he  means  to  conduct  the  war,  and  whether 
he  is  for  making  early  peace,  or  carrying  on 
long  war.  Well,  when  the  committee  should 
have  decided  all  these  questions,  and  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  amount  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  may  require,  then  comes 
the  labor  of  calculating  the  amount  which 
each  article  of  importation  will  produce,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  sum  among  several 
hundred  different  items.  This  would  be  hercu- 
lean work;  but  before  it  could  be  besun, *a 
literal  obedience  of  the  instruction  would  ren- 
der superfluous  a  bill  already  passed — that  for 
loans  and  treasury  notes  I — for  the  instniction 
requires  all  the  revenue  wanted  for  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  to  be  raised  from  the 
duties  which  the  committee  are  to  arrange 
among  the  articles  imported.  But,  leaving 
this  difficulty  out,  the  two  points  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amoimt  of  revenue  necessary,  and  their 
levyinff  it  upon  the  items  in  the  biU,  would  be 
a  wore  of  weeks,  or  months,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  performed  with  any  Judgment  or 
discretion  in  the  few  days  which  remain  of  the 
session,  and  when  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  is  required  in  this  chamber, 
in  discharge  of  their  ordinary  legislative  duties 
from  morning  till  night. 

I  make  this  exhibition  of  the  labors  which 
the  instruction  would  impose  on  the  conunittee 
for  two  purposes :  first,  to  justify  the  commit- 
tee in  asKing  to  be  discliarged  from  the  consid- 
eration of  itie  instructions  sent  to  them ;  and, 
next,  in  warning  Senators  of  the  consequences 
of  refusing  the  discharge.  This  is  the  serious 
point  of  view  under  which  the  question  of  dis- 
charge must  now  be  contemplated.  Thus  far 
the  committee  is  not  in  contempt,  or  in  a  state 
of  disobedience  to  the  Senate;  nor  is  it  my 
intention,  or  that  of  any  part  of  the  committee 
— ^I  speak  for  them  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
characters,  without  having  consulted  them — 
to  commit  a  contempt,  or  disobey  the  Senate. 
The  motion  we  have  made  is  parliamentary ; 
it  is  respectful ;  it  is  a  reference  to  the  Senate 
to  say  whether,  after  hearing  the  declaration 


of  the  oonmiittee,  that  they  cannot  execute  the 
duty  required  of  them,  with  any  Justice  to  the 
subject  or  themselves,  in  the  short  time  that 
remains  of  the  session — whether,  under  this 
declaration,  the  Senate  will  still  require  the 
committee  to  go  on  to  execute  the  instruction  t 
If  the  Senate  does  this — and  this  will  be  l^e 
effect  of  refusing  to  discharge  us— then  the 
case  is  altered  with  us.  We  can  no  longer 
reitise  to  obey  the  Senate.  We  must  go  to 
work,  and  that  in  good  faith,  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  We  cannot  come  back  with  what  the 
workmen  call  a  hotch — that  is  to  say,  a  spoiled 
piece  of  work.  We  must  do  our  best,  and  that 
will  require  more  time-— far  more  time— than 
remains  of  this  session.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  great  point :  the  vote  now  to  be  taken 
is  a  vote  on  the  life  or  death  of  the  bill  1  And 
in  that  point  of  view,  I  shall  ask  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  question  of  discharge,  that  every 
Senator  may  show  to  his  constituents,  how  he 
voted!  and  whether  he  went  for  the  life  or 
death  of  the  bill  I  Every  Senator  will  wi^  to 
show  this  to  his  constituents ;  and  every  con- 
stituency will  wish  to  see  what  his  representa- 
tive did  in  this  final  vote.  This  vote  upon  the 
discharge  is  final  I  If  the  committee  is  not 
discharged,  the  bill  is  killed !  no,  not  killed, 
but  worse-— buried  alive,  to  die  a  slow  but  cer- 
tain death  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  1  Let  no  Sen- 
ator deceive  himself.  Let  no  one  indulge  in 
illusions.  This  (question,  in  its  form,  seems  to 
be  collateral  and  mterlocntory :  but  it  is  not  so. 
In  its  substance  and  effect,  it  is  the  final  and 
decisive  vote ;  as  much  so  as  if  it  was  a  direct 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill !  This  is 
the  fact,  and  I  declare  it  from  my  place,  as  a 
Senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee^ 
that  no  Senator  may  be  under  a  mistake  as  to 
the  effect  of  his  vote,  nor  have  the  least  doubt, 
if  he  votes  against  the  discharge  of  the  commit- 
tee he  votes  for  the  death  of  the  bill,  and  that 
not  responsibly,  by  putting  it  to  death  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  by  sending  it  out  to  be 
buried  idive,  and  to  lie  dead  in  the  room  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Huntington  then  said:  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  the  proposition  made  by  the  chfvir- 
maii  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  placed 
this  body  in  a  condition  in  which  it  was  never 
placed  before.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  an 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  this 
body,  in  which  an  order  of  the  Senate  to  do  a 
specific  act,  has  been  refused  to  be  complied 
with  by  a  committee  of  the  body,  without  an 
attempt  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  committee  only  ask  to  be 
discharged. 

Mr.  Htjntinoton.  The  gentleman  says  the 
committee  ask  to  be  discharged.  They  have 
positively  declined  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions. They  have  reported  back  the  bill,  with- 
out an  amendment,  and  without  performing 
the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  this  body. 
The  reason  assigned  for  that  course  I  shalloon- 
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fiider  presently.  I  repeat,  I  very  macb  doubt 
whether  another  instance  can  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  legislation,  in  this  or  any  other  body, 
which  can  compare  with  this  case.  Why, 
what  did  the  Senate  do  yesterday?  After 
eraye  deliberation  and  full  discussion,  they 
decided  that  this  bill  should  be  amended.  Did 
they  not  ?  Did  they  not  inform  the  appropriate 
committee  of  this  body  that  in  such  and  such 
particulars  the  biU  was  to  be  amended  ?  And 
was  not  the  biU,  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  sent  to 
this  committee  with  these  specific  instructions, 
and  an  order  to  comply  with  them  ?  It  was 
not  a  question  of  ezpeoiency.  It  was  not  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  It  was  not 
a  matter  submitted  to  their  judgment,  to  be 
adopted  if  they  chose,  and  from  the  considera- 
tion of  which  they  were  to  be  discharged. 
Well,  what  have  the  committee  done  ?  Instead 
of  complying  with  this  order — instead  of  mak- 
ing the  amendments  which  the  Senate  directed 
to  be  made,  they  report  the  bill  back  to  you, 
and  ask  to  be  discharged,  declining  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Am  I  not  right,  then,' 
in  characterizing  this  as  a  most  extraordinary, 
as  an  unprecedented  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Jabnagxn  addressed  the  Senate,  and 
said:  From  the  position  which  I  occupy,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  put  an  end  to  this  whole 
affair.  I  am  satisfied  now  that  no  amendment 
can  be,  or  will  be,  made  to  this  bill ;  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  useless  to  insist  upon  the  com- 
mittee keeping  the  bill  before  them,  when  they 
inform  us  that  if  an  amendment  is  to  be  made, 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  action  on 
the  bill.    I  would  not  discharge  the  duties  im- 

fosed  upon  me  by  my  instructions,  and  which 
avowed  my  intention  of  obeying  and  carrying 
out,  if  I  were  to  assent  to  such  a  course.  I 
thought  at  one  time,  when  this  bill  came  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  my  duty,  as 
prescribed  in  my  instructions,  was  to  vote  for 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  not  because 
I  thought  it  a  good  bill,  not  because  I  approved 
of  it,  but  because  we  were  to  be  put  on  a  great 
experiment,  and  I  was  willing  that  they  should 
take  the  bill  as  prepared  by  themselves,  and 
abide  the  consequences.  Such  was  my  feeling 
when  it  came  from  the  House,  and  such  was 
my  determination.  But  when  I  saw  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country,  when  I  saw  that  we 
were  issuing  treasury  notes,  and  when,  to  my 
entire  satis&ction,  It  was  demonstrated  that 
this  bill  would  reduce  the  revenue  that  was 
obtained  under  the  act  of  1842,  that,  when 
amendments  were  proposed,  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  appeared  to  be  calculated  to  better 
the  bill,  why,  sir,  my  purpose  was  changed, 
and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  them.  But 
now  the  aspect  of  the  case  is  again  changed. 
The  opposite  party  refuse  to  make  the  amend- 
ments, and  I  am  called  on  to  discharge  the 
committee.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  get 
the  amendments  which  are  so  desirable.  I 
asked  that  they  should  be  made.    I  voted  for 


committing  the  bill  for  that  purpose.  The 
majority  of  the  conmuttee  advocate  the  bill, 
and  they  tell  us  that  the  amendments  cannot 
be  made.  The  question  then  is,  "  Is  this  bill 
to  pass  ?"  or  "  is  it  to  be  defeated  by  my  vote  ? " 
I  frankly  admit,  that,  with  a  full  desire  to  do 
my  duty,  I  was  disposed  to  agree  with  my 
politicd  associates,  and  vote  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  action  on  the  bill.  I  determined  on 
that.  But  I  have  had  time  to  consider ;  and 
the  result  of  that  more  mature  consideration 
has  been  a  different  conclusion.  Why  post^ne 
the  biU,  if  it  is  destined  to  pass  ?  Unless  it  is 
anticipated  that  before  the  next  meeting  of 
Oongress  such  a  change  of  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  take  place  as  to 
give  a  majority  against  the  bill,  why  postpone 
action  ?  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  such  a  change 
will  take  place  ?  And  even  suppose  it  did  take 
place,  when  does  this  bill  go  into  operation? 
On  the  first  of  December  next,  and  Gongreas 
meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next 
If  such  a  change  takes  place  in  the  interral, 
will  it  not  then  be  just,  as  easy  to  repeal  this 
law  as  to  prevent  its  passage  ?  What^  then,  is 
to  be  gained  by  postponement  ?  Nothing,  but 
to  lead  the  country  into  a  state  of  security, 
which  may,  and  likely  would,  prove  to  be  d- 
together  deceptive— to  lead  them  to  look  for  a 
result  altogether  illusory.  Better  let  the  bill 
go  before  the  people,  then.  Whatever  denun- 
ciations may  be  poured  out  against  me,  I  shall 
not  complain.  I  know  that  my  friends  are 
right.  I  believe  that  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment about  to  be  tried  will  be  to  make  their 
principles  most  triumphant,  and  bring  back  the 
whole  American  people  to  the  system  we  now 
abandon.  I  shall  rejoice  as  much  as  any  of  my 
political  associates  in  that  happy  and  auspicious 
result.  I  hope  it  may  come.  But,  to  condnde, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  I  shall  vote  for  discharg- 
ing the  committee,  and  then,  though  forsaken 
by  all  my  friends,  leave  the  result  to  Grod  and 
my  country. 

Mr.  Wbbsteb  then  addressed  the  Senate. 
He  sud  the  question  now  before  the  Senate 
is  in  one  respect  a  test  question,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  the  honorable  member  from  Mis- 
souri, (Mr.  BsNTON ;)  not  exactly  in  the  light 
in  which  he  viewed  it,  or  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  wished  to  be  understood,  but  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense — ^in  another  aspect  altogether. 
We  are  here,  sir,  calling  ourselves  every  day  a 
Democratic  Congress,  and  the  m^ority  of  the 
body  is  said  to  be  about  to  pass  a  great  Democra- 
tic measure.  I  suppose  if  any  meaning  is  attach- 
ed to  these  terms,  it  is  that  it  is  a  measure  favo^ 
able  to  the  masses — favorable  to  the  people- 
preferring  the  interests  of  the  masses  t»  the  in- 
terests of  a  few — ^preferring  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  those  who  may  be 
called  the  possessors  of  a  high  measure  of 
wealth.  Well,  sir,  what  sort  of  a  bm  does  the 
question  now  about  to  be  taken  show  that  this 
"  great  Democratic  measure  "  is  ?  or  what  sort 
of  a  measure  is  this  popular  Democratic  bill  ? 
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It  purports  to  be  an  "  act  reducing  the  datj  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes.'*  The  title 
could  not  describe  the  bill  at  all  if  they  did  not 
indicate  that  there  were  other  purposes  besides 
the  mere  reduction  of  duties ;  and  one  of  those 
other  purposes  is  to  enhance  duties.  The  true 
interpretation  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is,  that  it 
is  an  act  for  reducing  certain  duties  and  en- 
hancing certain  other  duties  on  articles  of  im- 
portation. Now,  sir,  let  us  see  whether  this  is 
such  a  bill  as  is  pretended — a  bill  in  favor  of  the 
masses — in  favor  of  the  people !  Just  look  at 
the  question  now  submitted  to  the  Senate  I 
This  Dill  does  reduce  duties — on  what?  On 
what  ?  AVhj,  there  may  be  some  articles  on 
which  the  duties  are  reduced  for  die  benefit  of 
the  middling  classes ;  but  the  great  reduction 
of  duties  is  on  such  articles  as  those  of  which 
I  read  to  you  yesterday  a  list  from  the  letter 
of  Mr.  NichoU.  You  reduce  the  duty  on  spirits 
of  all  kinds  to  the  great  extent  which  I  men- 
tioned yesterday.  You  reduce  the  duty  on 
spices  to  the  great  extent  which  I  mentioned 
yesterday.  You  reduce  the  duty  on  imported 
tropical  fruits  and  other  fruits.  You  reduce 
the  duty  on  ready-made  dothiDg.  You  reduce 
the  duty  on  rich  and  expensive  carpets.  You 
reduce  the  duty  on  rich  cut  glass — every  one 
of  them.  And  you  saw  that  this  reduction 
keeps  out  of  the  treasury  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  duty  laid  upon  certain  other  articles. 
But  these  are  your  reductions — ^your  main  re- 
ductions. They  are  all  on  articles  of  luxury — 
of  extreme  luxury — spirits,  spices,  silks,  costly 
carpets,  rich  cut  glass,  ready-made  clothing — 
articles,  in  which  none  of  the  middling  classes 
are  interested,  or  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  or 
using.  And  now  it  is  proposed  to  see  whether 
you  will  or  will  not,  by  the  instructions  to  your 
committee,  continue  the  practice  of  freeing  the 
raw  material,  upon  which  all  the  manufacturing 
and  laboring  people  of  the  country  earn  a  liv- 
ing, when  tney  get  it.  That  question  is  now 
distinctly  put  to  you,  and  put  to  this  Senate. 
On  the  raw  material,  whicli  is  to  come  here 
and  famish  employment  and  occupation  to  the 
handicraft  throughout  the  country — on  this  you 
have  raised  the  duty.  Perhaps  on  all  these 
raw  materials,  but  certainly  on  masses  of  them, 
as  I  showed  yesterday,  you  have  raised  the 
duty  above  the  standard  of  that  tariff,  which 
you  say  is  an  obnoxious  Whig  measure,  and 
for  the  reduction  of  whose  duties  you  stand 
pledged.  Now  you  are  asked  to  send  them  to 
your  committee,  with  instructions  in  every  case 
where  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  exceeds  the  duty  on  the 
same  raw  material  imposed  by  the  Whig  tariff 
of  1842,  to  take  it  off— you  won't  do  it — ^you 
won't  do  it  I  No.  You  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  taxing  the  poor  man  and  the  laborer  I  That 
is  the  whole  tendency,  the  whole  character, 
the  whole  effect  of  the  bill.  You  see  every- 
where in  it  the  desire  to  revel  in  the  delights 
of  taking  away  men's  employment.  That's 
the  character  of  this  bill.  And  this  is  the 
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question  now  before  the  Senate.  Sir,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke 
yesterday  with  so  much  effect  on  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  mechanics  and  laborers — who 
dwelt  with  so  much  emphasis  on  the  very  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  taxing  the  raw  material 
— ^I  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  held  to  his 
purpose,  I  say  that  this  bill  holds  a  language 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  cannot  and  will 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  the 
people.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  the  masses.  It  ia 
not  a  bill  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  tibose  in 
middle  life,  or  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  bill  for 
employment.  It  is  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
highest  and  most  luxurious  classes  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  bill  imposing  onerous  duties  on  the 
great  industrious  masses,  and  taking  away 
9ie  means  of  living  from  labor,  everywhere 
throughout  the  land.  It  cannot  be  disguised. 
You  cannot  mask  its  features.  No  man  is  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  what  this  bill  is ;  and  the 
people  will  not  be  so  callous,  I  trust,  as  not  to 
fe^l  it.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this  view,  the 
question  now  about  to  be  put  is  a  test  question. 
We  shall  have  the  voice  of  the  Senate  upon  it. 
We  shall  know  who  is  for  raising  the  duty  on 
various  articles  to  the  prejudice,  and  in  many 
cases  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  countiymen  work- 
ing here  at  home  as  artisans  and  handicrafts- 
men, and  who  is  at  the  same  time  for  reducing 
the  duties  on  the  highest  luxuries.  That's  the 
test.  Mr.  Prsesident,  that's  the  test  I  And  no 
man  can  esca][)e  it.  No  man  will  escape  that 
test.  Now,  r  shall  vote  to  keep  this  proposi- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  The  com-> 
mittee  has  not  tried  whether  it  can  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate.  Last  night  they 
were  instructed  to  do  their  duty,  and  at  a  very 
early  hour  this  morning  they  say  they  have 
made  up  their  mind.  Was  ever  the  like  heard 
before  ?  The  chairman  asks  to  be  discharged. 
I  don't  believe  they  were  convened  on  this 
matter  for  ten  minutes.  I  doubt  whether  they 
have  been  together  at  all !  What  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  duty  on 
the  general  list  of  raw  materials,  and  reducing 
the  rates  of  this  bill  to  those  of  the  act  of 
1842?  There  is  not  a  gentleman  who  could 
not  do  it  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  MoDuFFis  then  said :  The  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in 
characterizing  this  bill  as  an  aristocratic  meas- 
ure, imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  saying  a  veiy 
few  words  before  the  question  is  taken,  m  order 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  any  such  im- 
pression, if  any  such  impression  be  made  upon 
it.  The  honorable  Senator  has  asked  with 
great  confidence,  and  certainly  not  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  replied  to,  where  is  the 
Democratic  feature  of  this  bill  ?  Where  is  the 
provision  intended  to  operate  in  favor  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  country  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  goes  on  to  enumerate  certain  articles 
of  luxuries  upon  which  the  duties  have  been 
reduced,  and  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  these 
are  the  great  and  principal  reductions.    Now, 
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Mr.  President,  I  will  point  out  to  the'  Senator 
the  Democratic  features  of  this  hilL  It  has  re- 
duced tlie  duty  upon  salt  from  eight  cents  to 
half  a  cent.  It  has  reduced  the  duty  upon  sugar 
from  two  and  a  half  cents  to  one  cent  per 
pound.  It  has  reduced  the  duty  on  all  that 
class  of  cotton  manufactures,  whether  white  or 
printed,  which  is  consumed  hy  the  laborers, 
farmers,  and  mechanics  of  the  United  States. 
Grod  knows  how  much !  But  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  in  this  bill,  on  all  that  class  of  manu- 
factures consumed  by  the  poor  and  middle 
ranks,  there  is  a  reduction  of  duties,  greater 
than  on  any  other  class  of  articles  contained  in 
the  bill;  and  I  have  expressed  the  opinion, 
which  I  sincerely  believe,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  cotton  minimums — an  invention  which 
never  was  known  until  it  was  introduced  in 
the  bill  of  1816,  and  I  believe  unknown  to  the 
custom-house  laws  of  any  other  country,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends — I  believe  that  the 
striking  out  of  that  will  alone  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  consume  an  in- 
creased importation,  approaching  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  at  prices  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  which  they  have  now  to  pay. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  great  re- 
ductions so  injurious  to  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
try ?  They  are  the  reductions  upon  manufac- 
tures, made  in  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, carried  on  fcy  machinery,  and  owned  by 
capitalists,  now  realizing  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  on  their  capital.  These  are  the  reduc- 
tions, sir ;  and  I  repeat  it  before  the  Senate, 
before  the  United  States,  and  before  the  world, 
that  the  great  effect  of  this  reduction  will  be 
to  reduce  the  enormous  and  unjust  profits  of 
large  capitalists  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  down 
to  the  ordinary  rate — ^the  moderate  profit  of  8 
and  10  per  cent. ;  and  I  do  not  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  money  price  of  labor  will  be 
reduced  half  as  much  as  the  money  price  of  the 
commodities  consumed  by  the  laborer.  My 
sincere  conviction  is,  that  the  operation  of  this 
bill  will  not  only  be  favorable  to  the  great 
masses  of  the  manufacturing  laborers  who  con- 
stitute nineteon-twentieths  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  laborers  in  those 
large  factories  will  actually  receive  more  for 
their  labor  than  they  do  at  this  moment,  tak- 
ing into  the  account  the  price  of  those  articles 
which  they  necessarily  consume.  I  was  obliged 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  some 
little  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  char- 
acter of  this  bill,  in  certain  resolutions  passed 
in  Boston,  in  the  year  1820,  drawn  up,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  honorable  member  himself,  and 
supported  and  sustained  by  him  soon  i^ter  the 
commencement  of  the  spirit  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  protective  system. 
Ilie  duties  then,  under  the  act  of  1816,  were 
about  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  on  the  great 
mass  of  manufactures  made  out  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  iron,  and  all  the  other  duties  were 
corresponding.  The  proposition  was  then  to 
enhance  the  duties  in  about  the  degree  of  en- 


hancement which  took  place  under  the  tariff 
of  1824 ;  and  it  was  in  oppo»tion  to  this  that 
a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  in  which 
tlie  honorable  Senator  from  Massachasetts  bore 
a  distin^ished  part,  passed  certain  resohtiona^ 
some  of  which  I  now  recollect.  One  of  them 
I  distinctly  remember,  and  it  affinned  that  the 
effect  of  this  protecting  law  upon  the  nuDnofac- 
tures  of  the  country  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  great  capitalists,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  labor  of  the  country.  That  was  a  great 
political  proposition. 

Mr.  Webster.  Does  the  Senator  hai^pen  to 
have  those  resolutions  in  his  desk  t  I  hare  do 
recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  MoDttffib.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  not  got  a  copy  of  the  resolntioos,  but  I 
believe  a  copy  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Wbstcott  here  laid  on  the  desk  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  a  file  of  the 
*^  Globe,^*  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
resolutions  referred  to. 

Mr.  Websteb.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the 
gentleman  now ;  at  his  convenience,  perhips, 
he  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiB  proceeded.  This,  sir,  wss 
one  of  the  resolutions.  Another  was  in  answer 
to  the  allegation  that  the  establisbment  of  these 
factories  would  give  an  increased  market  to  the 
farmer.  One  of  these  resolutions  was  in  these 
words,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect : 

*'  They  cannot  perceive  how  the  fanning  interest 
can  be  benefited  by  a  law  which  increases  the  price 
of  every  thing  that  they  have  to  buy,  and  diminished 
the  price  of  every  thing  they  have  to  eelL" 

Now,  sir,  I  quote  this  resolution  simply  with 
the  view,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to 
answer  a  very  confident  interrogatoiy  of  the 
Senator — where  is  the  Democratic  feature  of 
this  measure  ? 

But,  Mr.  President)  I  did  not  intend  to  make 
a  speech,  and  I  will  not  do  so.  As,  however, 
the  Boston  resolations,  to  which  I  referred 
have  been  handed  to  me  since  I  aUaded  to 
them,  I  win  ask  the  Clerk  to  re^ul  them.  [The 
Clerk  read  the  resolutions.] 

I  want  to  say  one  word  (Mr.  McD.  added) 
on  this  subject  of  the  revenue.  I  had  very 
strong  views  on  that  subject,  but  my  desire  to 
see  the  vote  taken  led  me  to  refrain  from  pre- 
senting them  to  the  Senate,  and  so  prolooeing 
the  discussion.  I  will  take  the  artide  of  wool 
and  present  a  view  which  seems  to  be  eatirdy 
overlooked.  He  then  went  on  to  show,  that 
of  woollens  and  cottons  the  increase  of  impor- 
tation would  be  very  great  under  the  new 
law,  and  the  revenue  be  correspondingly  aa^ 
mented.  The  amount  of  increase  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  minimums  it  was  impoenble  to 
calculate. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said  :  The  reso- 
lution  read  cannot  be  the  one  referred  to  by 
the  Senator.  I  remember  that  meetiog  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  I  dare  say  that  may  be  the  reg- 
ular account  of  the  proceedmgs.    If  it  be,  it 
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caDDot  be  the  full  account,  because  there  was 
another  resolution  passed  at  the  same  time,  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  frequently  since 
called  in  the  Senate,  and  which  has  not  been 
read  in  that  series  of  resolutions.  However,  I 
attended  a  meeting.  Whether  I  drew  the  reso- 
lutions, or  assented  to  them,  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  I  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  I 
cannot  tell.  But  I  yield  it  all  to  the  honorable 
member.  Consider  me  as  having  drawn  every 
word  of  these  resolutions,  and  as  having  urged 
their  adoption  upon  the  people  assembled. 
Suppose  that  to  be,  anyway.  The  first  thing  I 
have  got  to  say  now  is,  that  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  will  admit  that 
such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  that  an 
honest  man  may  change  his  opinion,  and  he 
may  change  it  in  two  or  three,  as  well  as  in 
twenty  years.  I  think  the  most  powerful 
argument  ever  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
was  from  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina ;  and 
I  think  the  greatest  speech  in  favor  of  it  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina — 
idem  perKmem  I 

Mr.  MoDuFFis.  Texas  was  then  an  inde- 
pendent State,  and  so  recognized. 

Mr.  Websteb.  Yes,  and  I  quote  it  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  an  honest  man  may 
change  his  opinion.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  that 
the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina 
was,  at  the  time  I  had  the  honor  of  being  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  most  powerful  advocate  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of  that 
principle. 

Mr.  MoDuFFns.  Not  in  favor  of  the  exercise- 
power. 

Mr.  Webstbb.  Was  the  power,  then,  to  be 
barren? 

Mr.  McDuFPiE.    Only  to  make  surveys. 

Mr.  Wbbsteb.  Why,  that  was  the  first  step. 
He  that  can  make  a  survey  for  improvements, 
can  make  improvements.  I  believe  the  honor- 
able gentleman,  also,  at  one  time  entertained  a 
veiy  favorable  oninion  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  ana,  at  another  time,  quite  the 
contrary.  Well,  then,  I  stand  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  man  who  has  found  occasion  to  change 
his  opinions. 

Mr.  McDuFFiB.  I  made  no  unkind  imputa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wbbsteb.  Certainly  not.  A  word,  sir, 
about  these  resolutions  of  1821.  I  remember 
the  state  of  things  very  well.  Tlie  commercial 
people  of  New  England  in  1821  were  in  a  con- 
siderable state  of  fdarm.  They  had  commerce 
aU  over  the  world.  They  thought  that  a  policy 
had  been  begun  at  Washington  which  would  in- 
terfere with  their  commerce,  and  it  was  of  that 
that  they  were  afraid.  How  was  this  great 
evil,  of  which  they  had  become  afraid,  fastened 
npon  them  ?  By  the  minimums  put  upon  them 
by  South  Carolina  to  cut  off  the  New  England 
India  trade — ^that^s  alL  The  minimum  princi- 
ple, so  odious  now,  was  moved  in  Congress  by 


a  most  respectable  and  distinguished  member 
from  South  Carolina,  not  now  living.  It  was 
carried  by  South  Carolina  against  every  vote 
of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
vote  of  Massachusetts,  not  one,  in  favor  of 
the  measure.  Well,  then,  it  is  not  because  the 
minimum  prmciple  is  bad  in  itself.  Why,  sir, 
minimum  is  now  spoken  of  here  as  if  it  were  a 
Pawnee  Indian,  or  one  of  the  Camanches,  that 
eats  up  and  destroys  everybody  and  every 
thing. 

Mr.  McDxTFFiE.    So  it  does  I 

Mr.  Websteb.  Well,  bad  as  it  is,  it  was  in* 
troduced  by  South  Carolina  against  every  vote 
of  Massachusetts.  We  all  now  see  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  against  it. ' 
Well,  then,  in  1820,  or  thereabouts,  an  eminent 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  intro- 
duced a  high  protective  tariff,  bearmg,  among 
certain  other  things,  especially  upon  iron.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  afterwards  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  That  tariff  went  to  protect 
every  thing  out  of  New  England.  Well,  here 
was  New  England  between  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stone — ^between  the  South  Caro- 
lina tariff,  with  its  minimums  on  cottons,  which 
cut  off  the  India  trade,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
tariff.  I  wish  the  gentleman  had  dwelt  a  little 
more^  in  his  address  to  the  Chair,  on  the  effect 
of  this  bill  upon  the  iron  and  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  now,  sir,  I  agree  that  whether  it 
be  owing  to  change  of  opinion,  wroug^ht  by 
circumstances,  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
thingsin  the  country,  or  otherwise,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  in  the  present  state  of  thin^  which 
has  existed  since  1824,  there  is  no  going  back 
from  that  principle  of  protection  which  was 
established  in  1824.  The  law  of  1824  did  not 
pass  with  the  consent  of  Massachusetts.  It  re- 
ceived but  one  vote,  I  think,  in  the  enture  dele- 
gation from  Massachusetts  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  As  I  said  the  other  day.  New  Eng- 
land had  been  addicted  to  commerce.  But  she 
supposed  the  time  had  come  when  she  must 
conform  herself  to  the  law  of  the  country,  and 
invest  her  capital — for  her  l^bor  was  her 
capital — and  direct  her  industry  to  such  pur- 
smts  as  the  country  had  promised  to  protect 
and  uphold.  Now,  sir,  if  there  be  any  thing 
inconsistent  in  that,  I  admit  the  inconsist- 
ency— ^take  it  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  I 
agree  to  every  word  of  the  resolution  of  Fa- 
ueuil  Hall  of  1821.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  there  is  an  essential  importance— an  ab- 
solute moral  necessity  for  maintaining  those 
habits,  pursuits,  business,  and  employments 
into  which  men  entered  twenty-two  years  ago. 
upon  the  faith  of  the  declared  sentiments  and 
policy  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  ouestion  was  then  taken  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  nischarge  the  committee  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  with  the  follow- 
ing result : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bnght,  Calhoun,  Cass, 
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Ghalmere,  Colquitt,  Dickinaon,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Han- 
Began,  Houston,  Jarnagin,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Fenny- 
backer,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Turnej, 
Westcoti,  and  Tulee— 28. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cam- 
eron, Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thoa.  Clayton,  Cor- 
win,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntington,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pierce, 
Phelps,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  and 
Woodbridge— 27. 

So  the  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  commit- 
tee discharged. 

The  bill,  therefore,  being  again  before  the 
Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole — 

The  question  recurring  upon  the  motion  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  commit  the  bill 
with  instructions,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  de- 
manded, and  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

YiAS. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cam- 
eron, dlley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton, 
Oorwln,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntington,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pierce, 
Phelpa,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Uphaoi,  Webster,  and 
Woodbridge— 27.    ' 

Nats.— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass, 
Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Han- 
negan,  Houston,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker, 
Busk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Tumey,  Westcott^ 
and  Yulee — 27. 

Bo  there  was  a  tie. 

The  Pkbsident  said  that  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Jabna- 
GiN,)  who  did  not  vote,  but  as  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  casting  vote,  he  would  vote  in 
the  'Mgati'oe, 

So  the  motion  was  Tweeted. 

No  farther  amendments  being  submitted  to 
the  bill,  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  with  the 
amendment  which  had  been  adopted. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  called  upon 
ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  reading,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows,  viz. : 

^YxAS. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  B^gby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun, 
Cass,  Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker, 
Busk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Tumey,  Westcott, 
and  Tule^ — 27. 

NATS.-c»>Mes8r8.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cam- 
eron, Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntington,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Mangum,  MUler,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pierce, 
Phelps,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  and 
Woodbridge— 27. 

So  there  was  a  tie  vote. 

The  President  rose  and  said  : 

The  Senate  being  equally  divided  on  this  im- 
portant question,  I  may  be  indulged  in  briefly 
stating  the  principal  reasons  for  tiie  vote  I  am 
required  by  the  constitution  to  give. 


Excluded  from  any  participation  in  forming 
or  modifying  the  bill,  I  am  bound  to  saactioa 
or  condemn  it  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
stands.  The  responsibility  is  deeply  felt.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  the  office  assigned  to  me 
by  my  fellow-citizens,  and  will  be  assmned 
with  frankness,  and,  I  hope,  not  unbeoommg 
firmness.  The  consequences  of  my  dedsion, 
either  way,  may  seriously  alfbct  the  .ooontry. 
No  one  can  entertain,  as  to  that,  a  profoonder 
solicitude.  But,  after  summoning  to  my  sid 
the  best  purposes  and  best  lights  that  I  caa 
command,  the  consequences^  be  thej  what  they 
may,  must  be  hazarded. 

The  system  for  obtaining  the  reyenne  neces- 
sary to  support  their  Goyemment.is  estabMed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  pe<mle  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  limits,  ana  agreeably 
to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  constitotioD. 
Whatever  is  ascertained  to  be  their  will  on  the 
subject,  all  should  undoubtedly  acquiesce  in. 
That  there  are  known  and  approved  modes  by 
which  their  will  is  expressed,  oannol  be  ques- 
tioned; and  the  public  officer  who  jeads  that 
will  with  candor  and  integrity,  may  feel  as- 
sured that  he  conforms  to  the  institutions  of 
his  country  when  he  makes  it  the  guide  of  bia 
conduct.  To  my  mind  ample  pro^  has  been 
furnished  that  a  m<i^ority  of  the  people  and  of 
the  States  desire  to  change,  to  a  great  extend 
in  principle,  if  not  fundamentally,  the  system 
heretofore  pursued  in  assessing  the  duties  on 
foreign  imports.  That  mmority  has  manifested 
itself  in  various  ways,  and  is  attested  by  its 
representatives  in  the  other  House  of  Oongreea, 
by  whom  this  bill  has  been  i4>proved,  and 
whose  votes  imdeniably  indicate  the  poptdar 
sense  in  the  large  proportion  of  eighteen  oat  of 
the  twenty-eight  8tate&  In  tiku  Senate  an 
analysis  of  the  vote  before  me  discloses  that 
while  six  States  (Ohio,  Yirginia,  New  flamp- 
shire,  Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Maine)  are  equally 
divided,  eleven  (Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Mwyland,  Nordi 
Carolina,  and  Vermont)  are  against,  and  eloTen 
(Arkansas,  Missouri,  Alabama,  lUinoia,  Indiana, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  and  Florida)  are  for  the  diang& 
Peculiarly  situated  as  I  am  in  my  relation  to 
the  national  legislature,  these  impressive  &ets 
cannot  be  overlooked..  In  a  case  free  from 
constitutional  objection,  I  codd  not  justifiably 
counteract,  by  a  sort  of  official  veto^  the  gen- 
eral wilL 

The  struggle  to  exert  without  abatement  <be 
constitutional  power  of  taxation,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  protect,  by  high  duties  on  xast- 
ports,  many  of  the  productions  of  our  own  sofl 
and  labor  from  the  competition  of  other  ooon- 
tries^  has  endured  for  more  than  thirty  yesi^ 
During  that  period,  a  system «of  high  taxation 
has  prevailed,  with  fluctuations  of  success  and 
failure.  It  is  as  vigorously  and  as'  exactingly 
insisted  upon  now  as  ever;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  seem,  in  some  instances^  as  if  the  kioger 
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the  advantage  of  a  particnlar  tax  was  enjoyed, 
the  stronger  became  the  desire  for  its  contiun- 
anoe,  and  even  its  augmentation.  And  yet  it 
onght  to  be  remembered  that  this  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power,  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
consumers  are  made  to  swell  the  profits  of  a 
few  branches  of  industry,  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  to  be  continued  only 
so  long  as  its  continuance  was  necessary  to  the 
industrial  independence  and  safety  of  the  whole 
people.  Such  was  the  language,  the  inculca- 
tion, the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed  and 
justified  by  its  earliest  and  wisest  friends.  The 
design  was  to  foster  feeble  ^^  infant  '*  manufac- 
tures, especially  such  as  were  essential  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  In  this 
design  the  people  have  persevered,  until,  with 
some,  but  not  weighty  exceptions,  these  sap- 
lings have  taken  deep  root,  have  become  vigor- 
ous, expanded,  and  powerful,-  and  are  prepared 
to  share  the  common  lot  of  human  pursuits, 
und  to  enter  with  confidence  the  field  of  free, 
fiEur,  and  universal  competition. 

Tlie  arrival  of  tbis  period  of  time,  long  prom- 
ised, lias  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  a  large 
and  justly-respected  portion  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  deemed  themselves  peculiar  and  al- 
most exclusive  sufferers  by  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection. They  have  sometimes,  perhaps  im- 
prudently, endeavored  to  anticipate  it.  Their 
numbers,  at  first  entitled  to  infiuence  only  from 
their  patriotism  and  intelligence,  have  gone 
on,  gradually  increasing  as  the  system  ripened 
to  its  fruit,  and  they  now  constitute  what  I 
am  bound  by  registered  facts  to  regard  as 
a  decided  mf^ority  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  change  of 
financial  arrangement,  brought  about  by  public 
opinion,  **  wMch  eoerywhere  ought  to  guide  and 
influence  stateemen^''^  should,  nevertheless,  be 
characterized  by  moderation,  nay,  by  scrapn- 
lous  tenderness  for  those  interests  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens that  are  to  be  affected  by  it.  The 
legislation  which  encouraged  their  investments, 
their  educational  training,  or  their  habits, 
should  cease,  finally  and  firmly,  if  required,  but 
still  soothingly  and  gently ;  and  hence  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  expressing  a  regret  that  cer- 
tain provisions  which,  in  their  bearing,  seem 
to  me  trenchant  and  sudden  beyond  the  calls 
of  the  occasion,  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
as  parts  of  this  bill.  Were  it  in  my  power  to 
except  these  provisions  from  the  operation  of 
my  vote,  I  would  do  so ;  but  viewed  as  a  whole, 
as  a  measure  to  accommodate  a  vast  and  intri- 
cate subject  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  to  reduce  the  burdens  arti- 
ficially imposed  upon  the  laboring  and  produc- 
tive masses,  and  to  reconcile  diminished  re- 
striction of  trade  with  increased  contributions 
from  it,  I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the 
bill  is  more  equal,  more  tempered,  and  more 
just,  than  the  act  of  1842  which  it  supersedes. 
Tliat  it  deals  with  some  pursuits  and  resources 
of  my  native  Commonwealth  less  kindly  than 


she  might  well  expect,  does  not  relieve  me 
from  my  duty,  but  only  makes  its  performance 
personally  reluctant  and  painful. 

In  aid  of  these  considerations,  adequate,  per- 
haps, in  themselves  to  control  my  vote,  there 
is  another  which,  I  am  free  to  confess,  nothing 
but  an  uuforeseen,  sheer,  and  pressing  public 
necessity,  could  induce  me  to  forego  or  toilet. 
In  strict  concord  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  now  called  upon  to  act,  is  the 
direct  agent  and  representative  of  the  whole 
people.  In  advance,  and  dependent  upon  con- 
tingent results,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to 
this,  his  national  constituency,  to  give  instruc- 
tions, and  to  receive  pledges  for  their  execu- 
tion. On  this  identiciEd  subject  of  a  tariff  of 
duties  on  imports,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  course  of  local  and  casual  inconsistency, 
my  own  honor  can  admit  of  no  disclaimer  of 
instructions  that  were  formally  announced,  and 
my  own  good  faith  stands  inviolable  to  a  pledge 
voluntarily  given.  If  by  thus  acting,  it  be  my 
misfortune  to  offend  any  portion  of  those  who 
honored  me  with  their  suffrages,  I  have  only 
to  say  to  them,  and  to  my  whole  country,  tbsk 
I  prefer  the  deepest  obscurity  of  private  life, 
with  an  unwounaed  conscience,  to  the  glare  of 
official  eminence,  spotted  by  a  sense  of  moral 
delinquency. 

The  presiding  officer  having  given  the  cast- 
ing vote  in  the  affbrmative,  the  bill  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading. 

Several  voices:   "Now  for  the  third  read- 


j> 
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**  No,  no ;  wait  xmtil  to-morrow,"  was  heard 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  Chamber. 

Hr.  NiLES  here  rose,  and  moved  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  be  post- 
poned until  the  first  Monday  in  December  next. 

Mr.  CoLQurrr  questioned  the  propriety  of 
this  motion.  He  thought  that  it  was  out  of 
order;  the  bill  had  been  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  and  there  was  therefore  another  ques- 
tion pending. 

Here  the  calls  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  were  renewed. 

Mr.  Manguh  and  others.  It  is  objected  to, 
and  therefore  must  lie  over.  *   . 

The  point  of  order  not  having  been  disposed 
of, 

Mr.  SnoioNS  contended  that  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  in  order. 
The  question  would  be,  first,  upon  the  postpon- 
ing the  farther  consideration,  and,  if  that  was 
rejected,  then  any  further  action  would  be  in 
order;  but  while  a  motion  to  postpone  was 
pending,  no  other  action  would  be  in  order. 

The  objection  was  here  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NiLES  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  should 
not  consider  tnat  he  had  done  his  whole  duty 
in  opposition  to  this  extraordinary  measure, 
without  making  this,  the  last  effort,  to  arrest 
its  progress.  Circumstances  had  thrown  upon 
Mm  a  grave  and  highly  responnble  duty  in  re- 
gard to  this  measure,  and  he  had  never,  for  a 
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moment,  hesitated  in  meeting  it,  or  faltered  in 
its  discharge,  however  paii^ol  it  had  been. 
He  had  fearlessly  met  this  bill  on  its  first  ap- 

Eearanoe  in  the  Senate,  and  had  done  all  that 
e  believed  it  his  dutj  to  do  to  defeat  it,  by 
attempting  to  show  that  it  was  snch  a  bill  as 
ought  not  to  receive  the  sanction  of  this  body. 
Having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  suoceedmg  in 
this,  it  now  only  remained  for  him,  as  a  last 
effort,  to  get  it  postponed.  His  object  was  to 
give  his  northern  friends  an  opportunity  to  ar- 
rest or  postpone  this  measure  without  a  direct 
vote  on  its  merits.  He  would,  therefore,  in 
the  most  friendly  but  solemn  manner,  muake 
this  last  appeal ;  he  would  earnestly  beseech 
them  to  pause,  and  delay  the  final  action  of 
this  bill,  so  deeply  interesting  to  their  constit- 
uents as  well  as  to  his.  He  had  said  some 
days  since,  when  addressing  the  Senate,  that 
he  could  not  appeal  to  any  of  his  northern 
friends  to  vote  against  this  bill,  because  the  in- 
terests of  their  constituents  were  substantiidly 
the  same  as  his ;  and  if  what  was  due  to  them 
and  their  interests  could  not  prevail,  he  could 
not  suppose  any  respect  for  the  rights  of  his 
constituents,  or  any  considerations  of  regard  for 
himself  personally,  could  influence  their  action. 
But  now  he  did  not  appeal  to  them  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  bill;  he  asked  only  for 
delay.  He  asked  that  the  final  decision  might 
be  put  off,  and  that  the  question  might  go  be- 
fore their  constituents  and  his,  that  they  may 
t  examine  it,  and  decide  upon  its  merits.  If  this 
is  allowed,  it  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
its  principles  and  its  details,  and  its  probable 
influence  be  judged  of  on  their  interests,  pur- 
suits, and  employments.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  this  reasonable  request  would  be  accorded 
to  him.  He  asked  it  for  their  constituents  as 
well  as  his  own.  He  asked  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  most  deeply  interested  in 
this  question. 

Mr.  Oavbbon  said  he  rose  only  to  repeat  his 
opposition  to  this  bill,  to  enter  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  its  passage,  and  to  give  notice  that 
the  word  "  Repeal "  will  this  day  go  forth,  and 
continue  until  the  loud  voice  of  the  laborers 
of  the  North  shall  compel  their  oppressors  to 
respect  them.  This  (he  said)  was  no  Bank 
question,  in  which  the  rich  capitalists  only 
were  concerned.  Here  will  be  found  the  labor- 
ers and  the  mechanics,  roused  to  indignation 
against  those  who  care  not  how  much  they  rob 
them  of  their  comforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  wild 
abstraction.  If  the  bill  had  been  made  by  a 
British  statesman,  it  could  not  have  discrimi- 
nated more  in  favor  of  the  English  workmen, 
nor  have  done  more  wrong  to  our  mechanics 
and  manufacturers.  He  repeated,  that  from 
henceforth  repeal  would  be  the  word  among 
the  Democracy  of  the  North,  and  that  it  would 
not  cease  until  it  triumphed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Olaytom'  addressed  a  few  remarks 
to  the  Chair,  the  point  of  which  was,  that  the 
President  could,  consistently  with  the  remarks 
which  he  had  submitted  a  few  minutes  pre- 


viously, vote  in  favor  of  the  pending  motioa 
He  [the  President]  had  said  that  his  duty  as  a 
representative  of  the  whole  country  impelled 
him  to  act  for  the  minority  Kji  the  people,  and 
he  only  desired  to  know  what  was  the  win  d 
the  people.    He 

Mr.  McDuFFiB  oaUed  the  S^oator  fitxm  Delar 
ware  to  order.  He  could  not  address  an  argu- 
ment to  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Glatton  replied  that  he  vai 
speaking  upon  the  motion  to  postpone.  Up(»i 
that  question  the  President  had  a  vote,  and  he 
(Mr.  0.)  had  a  right  to  speak  of  oondderatioDS 
which  might  control  that  vote. 
.  Mr.  Allen.  The  chaiitnan  has  no  vote  as 
far  as  we  know  at  present. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Olattok.  He  may  have,  and,  at 
all  events,  I  may  address  him.  Mr.  G.  tbea 
went  on  to  argue,  that,  as  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  this  subject  could  be  ascertained  in 
the  elections  which  occur  this  fall  in  varioos 
States,  and  as  the  President  desired  only  to 
know  the  will  of  the  people,  whose  representa- 
tive he  was,  he  could  very  properly  vote  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this  enb- 
ject  until  December  next,  by  which  time  the 
mformation  which  he  desired  would  have  been 
obtained. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  no- 
tion to  postpone,  and  decided  in  the  negative  bj 
the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  BerrieD,  Cam- 
eron, Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clajtoo, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
HuDtington,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  I^es, 
Fierce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Upbam,  Web- 
ster, and  Woodbridge — ^27. 

Nays. — Messrs.  ^en,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Athe^ 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Galhoon,  Oua, 
Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Han- 
negan,  Houston,  Jamagin,  Lewis,  McDoffie,  Fen- 
nybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Turaej, 
Westcott,  and  Tulee — ^28. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  bj  its 
title,  no  objection  being  made. 

The  question  recurring  upon  the  passage  of 
the  bill, 

Mr.  HuNTiNOTON  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Wbbstsb  rose,  and  said  that  he  regretted 
that  final  action  on  this  bill  should  not  have 
been  postponed  according  to  the  motion  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Connecticut ;  and  since 
he  had  mentioned  that  gentleman,  he  took  tlus 
occasion  of  tendering  to  him  his  thanks  for  the 
firmness,  the  vigor,  and  the  devotion,  with 
which  he  had  supported  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  of  the  country. 

But  (said  Mr.  W.)  I  rise  chiefly  to  say  that  a 
great  duty  will  devolve  on  both  Houses  at  Hie 
commencement  of  tlie  next  eeesion,  jost  the 
same  as  if  the  motion  of  the  honorable  Senator 
had  prevailed.  Had  his  motion  been  ad<^ted, 
this  bill  would  have  come  up  for  discussion  a» 
soon  as  we  should  reassemble.  AndlteUgeatle- 
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men  on  the  other  side,  that  the  President's  sig- 
natare  to  this  bill  will  not  be  dry  till  a  deter- 
mination will  be  entered  into,  far  and  wide,  to 
bring  it  under  the  revision  of  this  very  Congress 
for  reconsideratioil.  It  onght  to  be  so,  and  it 
will  be  so.  The  bill  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st 
of  Deoember  next,  and  we  meet  here  on  the 
6th ;  and  I  here  tell  yon,  that  on  the  very  first 
day  of  oar  session,  a  bill  will  be  in  the  other 
Hoose  to  repeal  this  law. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  had  hoped  that  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  the  Senator 
would  have  prevailed ;  and  he  took  this  occa- 
sion to  say  tnat  this  was  not  a  mere  question 
of  revenue,  it  was  not  a  question  of  ad  valo- 
rems,  but  greater  than  either.  Gentlemen  rose 
here  and  argued  as  if  taxes  were  assessed  for 
the  benefit  of  particular  classes.  He  need  not 
say  how  unjust  and  how  unfair  this  was.  Gh>v- 
emment  assessed  the  amount  of  revenue  be- 
cause its  exigencies  demanded  it.  They  as- 
sessed such  an  amount  of  duties  as  would  ac- 
complish this  object,  and  notlimg  more.  All 
tlie  question  between  the  two  sides  of  this 
chamber  was  the  question  how  this  amount 
ahould  be  raised;  and  that  was  a  question 
which  the  people  would  investigate. 

Mr.  HuKTiNOTON  said  he  would  detiun  the 
Senate  but  a  moment.  [Cries  of  **  Question ! 
Question  I  "]  He  did  not  rise  to  delay  action 
on  this  bill — he  knew  it  was  determined  on, 
and  must  take  place — but  to  unite  with  his 
honorable  colleague  (Mr.  Niles),  in  entering 
here  the  solemn  protest  of  the  Commonwealth 
they  unitedly  represented  against  this  bill,  its 
objects  and  its  effects,  in  breaking  down  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  their  State.  Mr. 
H.  said  he  differed  from  his  colleague  on  politi- 
cal questions,  but  in  this  they  united  in  speak- 
ing the  wishes  of  their  people.  And  he  here 
told  gentlemen  that  those  people  would,  in 
every  constitutional  and  legal  way,  stand  up  in 
defence  of  their  rights,  and  would  apply  the 
remedy  for  their  wrongs. 

lib*.  SiHMOKS  said  that  this  bill,  which  was 
about  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  difficulty, 
take  the  daily  bread  from  the  orphan,  and  from 
millions  whose  employment  would  be  swept 
away,  was  apparently  forced  upon  the  people 
by  a  single  vote ;  yes,  one  vote  would  save  all 
this  distress — all  this  agony  I  Who,  then, 
were  the  men  that  would  come  out  on  the  side 
of  their  country  ? 

The  question  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill 
was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashlej,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass, 
Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Bickinson,  Bix,  Fairfield,  Han- 
negan,  Houston,  Jamagin,  Lewis,  McDaffie,  Penny- 
backer,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Turney, 
Westcott,  and  Ttdee — 28. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cam- 
eron, Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton, 
Gorwin,  Crittenden,  Bavis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntington,   Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  or 


Maryland,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles, 
Pierce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Upbam,  Web- 
ster, and  Woodbridge — 27. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  then  read,  and 
passed  as  follows,  viz. : 

A  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  imports  and 
for  other  purposes.  , 


"Wednesdat,  July  29. 
The  Sub- Treasury  Bill. 

The  Senate  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
the  better  organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for 
the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Lewis  addressed  the  Senate.  He  said 
that  at  that  late  period  of  the  session,  and  when 
a  considerable  amount  of  public  business  yet 
remained  to  be  disposed  of^  he  would  not  of 
course  think  of  entering  at  large  on  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill.  Indeed,  that  was  rendered 
unnecessary,  from  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
had  been  made  up  almost  unanimously  as  to 
the  necessity  of  having  some  recognized  and 
public  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government.  Public 
opinion  was  at  this  time,  perhaps, -divided  be- 
tween the  merits  of  this  proposition,  and  that 
of  making  a  United  States  Bank  the  fiscal 
agent.  That  division  of  public  opinion  fol- 
lowed party  lines  perhaps.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  difierence  of  opinion  as  regarded 
the  proper  agent  to  carry  on  the  fiscal  oper- 
ations of  the  Government,  of  the  necessity 
of  such  an  agent  there  was  but  one  oj^in- 
ion.  All  parties  admitted  that  it  was  time 
to  change,  not  only  the  fiscal  system,  but  the 
fiscal  agent ;  and  that  the  mode  of  payments 
into  the  treasury  should  be  fixed  and  estab- 
lished. With  the  exception  of  the  short  pe- 
riod during  which  the  sub-treasury  had  been 
in  operation,  for  ten  years  past,  the  mode  of 
collection,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the 

Sublio  money  had  been  in  an  unsettled  con- 
ition.  They  were  w^ithout  any  fixed  system. 
With  the  exception  of  the  clauses  in  the  act  of 
1789,  establishing  tli^  Treasury  Department, 
and  another  act  of  the  same  year  relative  to 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  they  were 
totally  without  any  legislative  regulation  in 
respect  to  the  collection,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  money.  Now,  the  object 
of  this  bill  was  to  supply  that  defect — ^to  es- 
tablish by  law  a  fiscal  agent,  and  to  ^x  the 
mode  of  payments  into  the  treasury.  The  bill 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  divorcing  the  Gov- 
ernment from  any  connection  with  banks  of 
any  kind  whatever.  It  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  connection  had  hitherto  op- 
erated disadvantageously  both  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  on  the  banks.  By  afifordine  the 
means  of  expansion,  and  so  interfering  with  the 
due  adjustment  of  the  currency,  the  effect  of 
the  bank  deposit  system  had  been  highly  in- 
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jarious.  The  time  for  the  act  to  go  into  opera- 
tion had  heen  fixed  on  a  day  already  passed, 
the  SOtli  of  June ;  it  was  now  fixed  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1847.  The  only  amendment  of 
importance  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Pinance  of  the  Senate,  was  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  receipts  of  specie  shall  commence  at 
the  treasury.  The  time  had  been  fixed  on  the 
80th  of  June — now  passed — and  was  now  fixed 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1847.  The  other  amend- 
ments respected  matters  of  detail,  and  would 
explain  themselves.  He  invited  the  Senate  to 
an  examination  of  these  amendments,  and 
should  make  no  further  remarks  on  the  general 
merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Evans  inquired  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  honorable  Senator  that  the  amendments 
should  be  voted  upon  before  proceeding  to  the 
general  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  did  not  wish  to  preclude 
discussion  at  all. 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  had  no  objection  that  the 
amendments  should  be  acted  upon  in  the  first 
instance,  and  he  then  should  claim  the  privilege 
of  stating  his  objections  to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
various  amendments  reported  by  the  Finance 
Oommittee. 

Upon  au  amendment  to  the  twenty-first 
section  of  the  bill  a  debate  arose,  in  which 
Messrs.  Benton,  Calhoun,  Lewis,  Davis,  and 
Allen,,  took  part. 

That  part  of  the  section  which  it  is  proposed 
to  amend  it  as  follows : 

**  That  the  disbarsing  officer  of  the  Government, 
when  furnished  with  the  means  of  making  payments 
in  treasury  drafts,  [which  cannot  be  disbursed  at  par,] 
shall  cause  those  drafts  to  be  transmitted  to  their 
places  of  payment,  and  to  be  properly  paid  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  shall  make  bis  payments  in  the 
money  so  received  for  the  drafts  furnished,  unless 
in  such  case  he  can  exchange  the  means  in  his 
hands  for  gold  and  silver  at  par.^ 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  further  to  amend  this  sec- 
tion by  providing  that  in  case  the  drafts  could 
not  be  exchanged  for  ^old  and  silver  at  par, 
the  disbursing  officer  should  be  at  liberty  to 
pay  them  to  the  Government  creditors. 

Mr.  Benton  was  enti%3ly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  It  was  changing  the  entire 
character  of  the  bill.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
provision  would  destroy  the  whole  system ;  it 
would  defeat  the  main  idea  upon  which  the 
sub-treasury  was  based.  It  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  disbursing  officer  to  create  a  cur- 
rency, and  completely  defeat  the  whole  scheme 
of  a  hard-money  currency. 

Mr.  Allen  also  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  entirely  right  in  saying  that  such  a  provi- 
sion as  this  would  change  the  whole  character 
of  the  bill.  It  was  designed  originally  by  this 
section  of  the  bill  that  the  drafts  should  be 
limited  to  the  places  were  they  were  drawn, 
but  they  would  now  be  changed  to  drafts  for 
circulation.    It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 


creating  a  Government  bank.  In  &ct^  it  wm 
enabling  the  Government  to  circulate  its  paper 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Government,  witboot 
the  restriction  imposed  upon  banks  to  redeem 
its  paper  at  sight.  It  was  an  utter  abandoa- 
ment  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  set  oat 

Mr.  IjEWis  said  ne  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  abandonment  of  principle  in  it  It 
was  only  intended  as  a  matter  of  oonvenieoce 
to  the  disbursing  officer,  and  as  saving  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  in  all  cases  to  the  pkoes 
where  the  drafts  were  payable  for  the  money. 
If  treasury  drafts  were  to  be  used  at  all,  this 
provision  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Oalhottn  said  he  could  see  no  such  great 
difierence  between  paying  these  drafts  to  the 
public  creditor,  and  sending  them  to  the  place 
at  which  they  were  payable,  receiving  the 
money,  and  paying  over  that  money.  He  conid 
not  see  how  a  Government  bank  was  to  grow 
out  of  it.  The  operations  of  a  bank  involved 
discount  and  issue  both ;  this  did  not.  In  his 
opinion  the  sub-treasury  might  be  overthrown 
in  two  ways — first,  by  divesting  it  of  all  con- 
veniences and  subjecting  it  to  a  high  d^ree  of 
inconvenience,  so  as  to  make  it  expensive  and 
odious;  and,  secondly,  by  running  into  what 
was  called  the  paper  system.  He  did  not  ap- 
prehend any  danger  from  the  latter  xmder  thifl 
bill,  and  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  now 
proposed  would  obviate  the  former  difficulty. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  the  gentl^ 
men  already  named,  without  coming  to  a  vote 
upon  this  proposition  to  amend, 

The  Senate  a4joumed. 


Saturday,  Aug^ost  1. 
The  Constitutional  Treasury  BUL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  the  better  organization  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  but  a  few  moments  on 
the  measure  now  before  it.  He  had  always 
been  opposed  to  this  system  of  a  ^'  coostito- 
tional  treasury,"  or  ^independent  treasury,'^ 
or  *'  sub-treasury,"  which  was  the  old  name  for 
it.  The  evils  of  such  a  system  are  insurrooont- 
able,  and  of  various  kinds.  But  he  should  now 
brietly  point  out  what  he  considered  its  eril 
consequences  on  the  operation  of  the  GoveiB' 
ment,  without  adverting  to  its  effects  upon  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  He  should  pi«* 
face  what  he  had  to  say  with  a  very  short  history 
of  this  scheme.  Owing  to  an  unhappy  contix)- 
versy  between  a  former  President  of  the  Union 
and  the  'late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
custody  of  the  national  deposits  was  withdrawn 
from  the  National  Bank,  and  committed  to  oe^ 
tain  selected  State  banks.  As  soon  as  the 
money  was  deposited  in  their  vaults,  the  Aen 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Taney)  in- 
structed the  directors  of  those  banks  to  be 
very  fi-ee  and  liberal  in  making  disooonta  to 
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merchants  on  the  money  in  their  vaults.  The 
banks  complied  with  this  order,  and  the  result 
was,  that  in  1887  they  generally  stopped  pay- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
President  Van  Buren  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  in  September,  1887,  and  this  project 
of  an  independent  treasury  was  then  brought  for- 
ward for  the  first  time.  It  fdled,  however,  at 
that  time,  and  again  at  a  subsequent  Congress ; 
but  in  1840  it  passed  into  a  law.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  its  practical  working, 
that  it  ^as  not  suffered  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion a  year,  but  was  repealed  in  1841. 

Now,  there  might  have  been  at  least  some 
plausible  reason  for  resorting  to  a  new  system 
in  the  keeping  of  the  public  treasure  in  1887, 
for  the  National  Bank  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  State  banks  had  all  broken  down.  The 
public  money  must  be  kept  somewhere,  and 
the  Government  thereupon  resolved  "to  try 
the  untried  experiment  '^  of  keeping  the  pub- 
lic funds  in  vaults  of  its  own.  For  the  last  five 
years  we  had  been  under  a  system  of  which 
this  formed  no  part.  Now,  the  first  question 
(said  Mr.  W.)  which  I  wish  to  put  to  gentlemen 
who  advocate  this  bill  is  this :  Do  they  not  all 
admit  that  the  public  moneys  are  now  safe  ? 
Do  they  harbor  any  fear  that  there  will  be  pub- 
lic defalcations  ?  Is  there  any  apprehension  of 
the  loss  of  the  public  treasure  if  this  bill  shidl 
not  be  adopted  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
public  deposits  are  perfectly  safe  where  they 
are.  The  banks  with  whom  they  are  intrusted 
have  given  us  the  most  ample  security,  and  that 
security,  for  the  most  part,  is  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States.  If  our  own  stock  is  adequate 
security,  then  the  banks  are  in  fact  for  the  most 
part  creditors  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
being  its  debtors.  They  hold  more  of  our  stock 
than  they  do  of  our  funds.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances none  can  say  that  the  public  money 
is  unsafe,  and  no  danger,  therefore,  will  be  in- 
curred in  that  respect  from  the  postponement 
or  even  the  rejection  of  this  bill.  The  banks 
have  acted  with  very  great  prudence  and  pro- 
priety ;  they  have  not  indulged  in  any  excess 
of  discounts;  but  feeling  the  responsibility 
under  which  they  were  placed,  they  have  acted 
properly  and  prudently,  and  have  ever  been 
ready  to  accommodate  the  Government  in  any 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  the 
stockholders  and  to  the  country.  If  gentlemen 
admit  that  the  condition  of  the  public  money  is 
at  present  as  safe  as  we  can  make  it,  then  what 
is  the  benefit  which  they  seek  from  this  bill,  or 
where  is  the  necessity  of  passing  it  ?  • 

Now,  considering  it  as  a  measure  of  the 
Administration,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  likely, 
instead  of  proving  any  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, only  to  arrest  or  thwart  the  operations 
of  the  treasury.  To  me  it  is  most  clear  that  the 
bill  will  become  in  its  practical  efiTect  a  clog  on 
the  Administration.  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  sections  of  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands.  Let  them  examine  the 
probable  working  of  these  portions  of  the  law. 


and  then  say  whether  the  bill  will  not  prove 
not  only  no  assistance  to  the  fiscal  operations  of 
the  Government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
embarrassment. 

I  can  readily  understand  that  if  the  amend- 
ments which  were  proposed  to  the  twenty-first 
section  had  prevailed,  much  facility  might  have 
resulted  to  the  treasury  from  the  use  of  treas- 
ury drafts,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  disbursing 
officers,  to  be  p£ud'  out  to  the  creditors  of  the 
Government.  But  the  Senate,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, rejected  those  amendments.  But  now 
file  bill  subtracts  from  the  facility  which  would 
otherwise  have  attended  the  operation  of  these 
treasury  drafts.  As  the  law  now  stands,  if  a 
man  comes  to  the  treasury  with  a  demand  for 
money,  he  gets  a  draft  or  order  to  the  amount, 
which  he  endorses,  and  which  is  then  a  trans- 
ferable security,  and  may  pass  through  as  many 
hands  as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  to  the 
holders,  and  may  be  kept  out  just  as  long  as 
they  please.  There  is  an  unrestricted  circula- 
tion of  this  treasury  draft,  and  it  is  transferable 
without  any  further  endorsement.  But  here, 
under  this  bill,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  hasten  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  such  drafts,  and  to  prescribe  a  time 
within  which  they  shall  be  presented  and  paid. 
If  the  place  of  payment  be  near  at 'hand,  then 
they  are  to  be  presented  immediately,  and  not 
to  be  kept  or  left  outstanding.  The  amendment 
made  here  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  bill.  The 
House  bill  goes  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  the 
drafts ;  our  proposition  gives  it  greater  facili- 
ties. The  purposes  of  the  two  are  in  open  hos- 
tility to  each  other.  It  is  dear  that  if  the  bill 
shail  stand  as  it  now  is,  instead  of  being  of  any 
use  to  the  treasury,  it  will  operate  as  a  down- 
right restraint  on  facilities  which  it  would  other- 
wise enjoy. 

Confining  my  remarks  altogther  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  bill,  considered  as  (mi  Administra- 
tion measure,  I  proceed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  disadvantages  to  the 
Government  from  its  becoming  a  law.  I  go  on 
the  supposition  that  the  bill  is  to  be  executed, 
not  evaded ;  and  I  s&y  that,  if  the  specie  pay- 
ments which  it  enjoins,  are  required  bona  fide^ 
it  will  operate  as  a  great  embarrassment  to  the 
Government,  should  it  be  brought  into  circum- 
stances when  it  would  be  necessary  to  negoti- 
ate a  loan.  There  is  authority  for  a  loan  now, 
and  the  Government  has  its  option  between 
such  a  measure  and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 
But  if  this  law  shall  be  carried  out,  no  loan  will 
be  possible.  And  why  not  ?  Because  the  law 
will  demand  that  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars 
in  hard  specie  shall  be  withdrawn  from  all  the 
purposes  of  society,  some  four  or  five  millions 
of  it  being  locked  up  in  Government  chests 
and  vaults,  and  some  four  or  five  millions  more 
being  constantly  in  transitu,  as  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  may  require.  ^  Then,  if  the 
Government  wants  a  loan,  how  is  it  to  be  got  ? 
The  practical  mode  at  present  pursued  is  this : 
some  large  banking-house  takes,  for  example, ' 
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two  millions  of  the  Grovemment  loaa.  But 
this  man  cannot  advance  the  cash  till  he  finds 
banks  who  are  willing  to  take  the  United  States 
stock,  and  advance  him  a  temporary  loan  upon 
it,  until,  to  use  the  business  phrase,  he  shall  be 
able  to  ^' place  the  money ;"  tnat  is,  shall  be  able 
to  find  persons  who  will  take  the  stock,  with  a 
view  to  hold  it  and  receive  interest  upon  it. 
This  is  the  mode  now  pursued ;  but  what  will 
be  the  condition  of  the  banks  who  may  be  asked 
by  him  to  advance  money  upon  stock  after  this 
bill  shall  have  become  a  law  ?  How  can  they 
IKMsibly  do  it  ?  The  sum  they  agree  to  advance 
must  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  taken  at  the 
instant  out  of  their  own  vaults,  and  carried 
across  the  street  to  be  locked  up  in  the  vaults 
of  some  Government  depository.  If  the  bullion 
remained  with  the  banks,  and  a  predit  on  their 
books  was  all  that  was  required,  then  they 
might  do  it ;  but  the  specie  is  instantly  called 
for,  and  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  basis  of 
their  circulation.  Their  customers  will  not 
agree  to  it,  their  directors  will  not  agree  to  it, 
their  stockholders  wiU  not  agree  to  it.  I  say, 
therefore,  if  this  law  is  not  evaded,  but  is 
obeyed  honaflde^  any  contraction  of  a  Govern- 
ment loan  must  be  out  of  the  question.  I  put 
that  fact  to  any  man  acquainted  with  business, 
and  ask  if  he  can  gainsay  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  go  at  any  length  into  the 
embarrassments  which  this  bill  must  inflict  on 
the  mercantile  community;  but  there  is  one 
80  obvious  and  prominent,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  it  as  in  connection  with  an- 
other  bill  which  we  have  recenly  passed.  Those 
who  expect  an  adequate  revenue  under  the  new 
tariff  law  look  of  course  for  largely  Augmented 
importations,  and  they  expect  thatrthe  duties 
on  these  importations  are  to  be  paid!  This  bill 
says  they  are  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
I  ask,  where  is  the  importer  to  get  his  money  ? 
The  ordinary  way  is  to  go  to  a  bank,  and  say 
to  the  directors  or  the  president,  I  have  five 
thousand  dollars  of  duties  to  pay  to-day ;  the 
banks,  knowing  that  he  is  about  to  enter  his 
goods,  and  that  they  shall  immediately  get  the 
money  back  from  the  custom-house,  make  no 
difficulty ;  but  if  they  knew  that  the  money, 
instead  of  coming  back  into  their  vaults,  is  to 
be  lugged  off  in  specie  and  locked  up  in  a  Gov- 
ernment vault,  and  that  so  much  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  basis  of  their  circulation,  will  not  be 
quite  so  ready  to  accommodate ;  and  even  the 
apprehension  of  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  is,  in 
the  matter  of  credit  and  advances,  more  than 
half  as  bad  as  the  thing  itself.  The  appre- 
hended evil  is  as  much  against  a  disposition  in 
the  banks  to  advance  as  the  evil  itselfl 

I  agree,  indeed,  that  the  severity  of  the 
pressure  will  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  treas- 
ury notes,  so  long  as  those  treasury  notes  re- 
main in  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  that 
gentlemen  may  be  assured  of  one  thing :  if  this 
sub«-treasury  system  is  to  be  adopted,  the  sys- 
tem of  treasury  notes  will  be  coeval  with  it  in 
duration.    As  long  as  the  one  stands  the  other 


must  be  resorted  to;  for  the  law  would  be 
altogether  intolerable  without  such  a  relieL 
And  here  I  say  again,  what  I  recently  said  <m 
the  subject  of  treasury  notes,  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  treasury  notes  should  not  be  issued 
at  once.  There  seems  to  prevaU  an  idea  at  the 
treasury  that  the  Government  should  not  Issue 
its  notes  as  long  as  it  has  a  dollar  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  that  they  must  spend  the  six  miDion^ 
or  whatever  other  balance  there  may  be  there^ 
before  any  treasury  note  is  issued.  It  was  my 
idea  that  the  Government  should  issne  noCes 
while  it  had  money  under  its  keeping,  and 
thereby  the  Government  might  sustain  its 
credit.  But  it  seems  that  other  notions  have 
prevailed.  Now,  I  think  that  for  the  same 
reason  that  this  bill  will  create  embarraasment 
in  regard  to  a  loan,  it  will  create  the  same  em- 
barrassment in  relation  to  treasnrr  notea,  be- 
cause it  will  cast  discredit  generallj  npon  all 
securities  issued  by  the  Gk)vemment. 

And  now  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  at 
present  exist,  and  as  they  will  be.  I  suppose 
the  warehousing  bill  is  destined  to  pass  into  a 
law.  The  new  tariff  has  become  a  law,  and  it 
has  reduced  the  duties  to  be  imposed.  Of 
course  the  imports  for  this  and  for  the  n^ 
quarter  will  be  very  b'mited.  Hen  will  either 
not  bring  in  goods  at  all  now,  or  only  for  the 
purpose  of  tdcing  them  out  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  drawback,  and  not  to  enter  them  in 
payment  of  duty.  The  receipts,  therefore, 
must  be  very  small.  There  \&  another  reason 
why  this  will  &11  below  the  ordinary  amount 
There  is  in  the  country  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  which  have  been  brought  in,  but  not 
consumed.  These  will  be  re-exported  for 
drawback,  and  stored  in  some  neighboring  port 
until  the  tariff  law  goes  into  effect,  «nd  then 
they  will  be  re-imported.  All  this  mnat  create 
a  serious  loss  to  the  treasury.  And  then,  not- 
withstanding this,  and  notwithstanding  that 
another  large  amount  of  goods  which  had  been 
warehoused  will  on  the  1st  of  December  be 
taken  out  and  entered  for  duty ;  and  as  the 
articles  exported  for  debenture  will  be  return- 
ing soon  after,  tiie  probable  receipts  of  the 
quarter  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January 
must  be  very  large ;  yet,  I  say,  notwithstand- 
ing this — that  is,  the  very  tame  when  this  law 
begins  to  demand  that  all  duties  shall  be 
paid  in  specie^ust  at  that  time,  when  the 
amount  ot  importation  is  at  the  highest  point 
in  the  whole  year,  this  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  meets  the  importing  merchant  in  the 
face.  Do  not  gentlemen  see  how  serious  an 
inconvenience  must  be  inflicted  by  such  a  con- 
juncture as  this  t  It  is  plain  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  get  no  loan  at  such  a  time.  It  will 
be  as  much  as  the  banks  can  do  to  stand  the 
call  that  will  be  made  upon  them  foe  specie  by 
their  own  customers,  especially  if  the  importa- 
tions shall  be  any  thing  like  what  is  calculated 
by  the  Secretary  of  me  Treasuiy.  And  the 
prospect  of  such  a  demand,  the  knowledge  be- 
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forehand  that  it  may  come,  will  act  as  strongly 
against  the  possibility  of  a  loan  as  the  fact  itself. 
The  certain  prospect  that  their  specie  will 
be  called  for,  to  be  locked  np  in  Government 
vaults  even  for  a  short  time,  will  induce  the 
banks  to  curtail  their  discounts,  and  must  be 
productive  of  very  great  embarrassment,  both 
public  and  private. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  this  should  be 
entitled  "  A  bill  to  embarrass  the  treasury  in 
the  disbursement  of  the  public  money."  Here 
will  be  both  the  tariff  and  the  sub -treasury 
coming  into  practical  operation  at  one  time. 
Is  not  one  of  them  enough  to  cope  with  at 
once  ?  Then  we  are  under  the  pressure  of  a 
public  war — a  war  of  which  none  can  see  the 
end ;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  ventured  upon  an  entire  change  in  the 
collection  of  revenue,  and  adopted  a  system 
wholly  untried.  Is  it  necessary,  on  the  top  of 
this,  to  introduce  another  new  and  untried  sys- 
tem in  the  disbursement  of  our  revenue  9  Must 
we  have  more  experiments  ?  A  new  system 
of  collection,  and  a  new  system  of  disburse- 
ment ?    Is  this  prudent  ? 

But  as  I  promised  when  I  rose  to  detain  the 
Senate  but  for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  not  do 
more  than  put  a  question  or  two  to  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side. 

Will  any  man  say  that  the  public  moneys  are 
now  unsafe?  Does  any  man  apprehend  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  lost  ?  [After  a  pause :] 
Nobody  will  say  so. 

I  put  to  gentlemen  another  question.  Is 
there  any  gentleman  here  who  wfll  say  that  he 
believes  that  this  law  will  give  any  new  facili- 
ties to  the  Government  ?  [lir.  W.  here  paused 
again.]  If  there  is,  I  should  like  to  hear  his 
voice.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  to  say 
BO  now,  and  not  to  answer  the  interrogatory 
only  by  crying  "  aye  "  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  greatly  fear  that  I  shall  not  hear  any 
other  amrmative  reply.  I  doubt  if  there  is  one 
gentleman  who  will  or  can  answer  either  of 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  On  the 
contrary,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  Administration,  and  who,  fi*om  their 
position,  live  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with 
those  who  conduct  the  Government,  to  say 
whether  it  is  not  their  own  candid  opinion  that 
this  bill — Administration  bill  though  it  be— 
will  not  prove  a  help,  but  rather  a  hindrance 
to  them  m  the  administration  of  our  f  seal  con- 
cerns. 

The  operation  of  this  law  on  the  commercial 
community,  its  strange  un-American  character, 
have  been  so  fnlly  exposed  by  the  honorable 
Senators  from  Maine  and  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Huntington)  that  I  will  not 
now  enter  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  never  did  expect  that  this 
sub-treasury  scheme  would  ever  be  revived. 
I  had  heard  of  "  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of 
M2,"  but  I  really  never  did  expect  to  hear  of 
"  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  old  dead  sub-trea^^ury." 
•    I  would  move  to  postpone  the  further  con- 


sideration of  this  bill  to  the  next  Congress  but 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  voted  down.  I  will 
therefore  simply  throw  out  the  sn^estion  that 
it  will  be  for  the  advantage,  both  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  that  it  ^ould  be  so 
postponed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  formerly  expressed 
his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  sufficient 
now  to  say  that  his  opinion  remained  un- 
changed.   When  he  was  up  before  he  had  fully 
expressed  his  views ;  time  and  reflection  had 
only  confirmed  them.   He  was  fully  aware  that 
it  was  at  all  times  a  very  delicate  process  to 
separate  the  Government  from  the  banks,  and 
it  was  especially  so  in  a  time  of  war.    It  was 
under  that  impression  that  he  should  not  have 
objected  to  the  postponement  of  the  present 
bill  if  such  had  been  the  desire  of  his  political 
friends ;  but  such  was  not  their  desire,  and  he 
believed  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  process  might 
be  gone  through  with.    It  was  under  this  im« 
pression  that  his  friends  had  thought  proper, 
contrary  to  his  views,  to  put  a  restriction  on 
the  use  of  treasury  drafts.    He  thought  that 
was  hazardous,  even  in  time  of  peace ;  it  was 
still  more  so  in  war ;  it  must  increase  the  diffi- 
culty greatly;    yet  he  trusted  the   measure 
would  go  into  effect.    As  he  was  entirely  sin- 
cere in  believing  that  the  bill,  if  it  became  a 
law,  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, by  preventing  those  expansions  of  bank 
issues  which  had  always  pi*oved  so  injurious 
and  ruinous  to  the  country,  he  regretted  that  a 
just  public  opinion  in  regard  to  it  should  be  put 
in  peril.    If  the  present  war  should  continue 
for  any  ti|ne,  he  did  not  doubt  the  Government 
would  be  brought  into  great  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty, because  we  had  not  made  the  requisite 
previous  financial  preparations.    Hence  there 
must  be  great  additional  expense,  and  he  feared 
that  this  would  not  be  attributed  to  its  proper 
cause,  but  tiiat  the  odium  would  be  cast  where 
it  was  not  deserved.    Seeing  that  this  measure 
had  been  recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  more  especially  anxious 
to  avoid  a  war,  and  peculiarly  so  at  this  time, 
because  he  knew  it  must  have  an  injurious 
bearing  on  these  important  measures.    Under 
this  impression,  he  had  done  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty  towards  avoiding  both  the  Ore- 
gon and  the  Mexican  war.    It  now  remained 
for  him  to  do  his  duty  in  regard  to  this  bilL 
He  wished  that  it  should  be  put  into  operation 
in  the  best  practicable  mode,  and  he  still  hoped 
that  it  would  go  through  successfully.    Under 
these  impressions,  he  should  cheeriully  give 
his  vote  for  this  bill.    He  trusted  the  war 
would  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a  termination 
as  the  honor  of  the  countiy  would  admit,  and 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  he  had  no  fears  of 
any  reaction. 

Mr.  Crittendien  said  that  this  sub-treasury 
scheme  was  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  Senate. 
The  principle,  that  the  Government  must  take 
care  of  itself  and  leave  the  people  to  take  care 
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of  themselves,  had  been  annoimced  a  good 
while  ago,  and  that  was  precisely  the  principle 
of  this  bill.  The  maxim,  in  political  economy, 
had  been  laid  down  by  Uie  President  who  first 
introdaoed  this  notable  plan.  He  said  that  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  expecting  too  much 
from  the  Government ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  care  of  itself,'  and  that 
the  people  mnst  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
maxim  had  introduced  the  old  sub-treasury 
bill,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  that  bill  became 
a  law.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
people,  feeling  its  practical  effect,  adopted  a 
mode  of  taking  care  of  themselves  which  was 
the  most  effectual  that  could  have  been  devised. 
They  turned  out  the  whole  Administration, 
from  the  President  downward.  Now,  said  Mr. 
C,  I  had  hoped  tiiat  a  lesson  like  this  would 
have  been  remembered,  for  that  was  the  only 
sensible  consequence  that  I  ever  knew  to  grow 
out  of  this  sub-treasury  scheme.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  has  recently 
brought  to  light  another  admirable  use  of  it,  to 
which  I  was  a  stranger,  and  that  was,  that  it 
enabled  us  to  pay  the  poor  Indians  their  an- 
nuities in  depreciated  funds.  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  if  any  measure  ever  was  rejected 
by  the  American  people,  it  is  tliis  very  sub- 
treasury  scheme.  I  do  not  call  it  the  inde- 
pendent treasurv;  I  call  it  the  sub-treasury; 
and  I  want  its  old  name  retained,  that  the  peo- 
ple may  know  that  it  is  the  same  thing  which 
was  forced  upon  their  necks  once  before,  and 
which  they  very  quickly  broke  to  fragments. 
The  object  of  this  bill,  in  technical  language, 
in  cabalistic  phraseology,  is,  to  *'  divorce  the 
Government  from  the  banks.'*  Its  true  object 
is,  to  divorce  the  people  from  their  Govern- 
ment. When  this  was  tried  the  last  time,  the 
people  did  not  bear  it  very  well,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  Grovernment  was  divorced  from 
the  people  I  And  I  really  mnst  say,  that  I  can- 
not out  admire  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  gentlemen  in  bringing  forward  this  scheme 
again.  There  is,  however,  I  think,  some  little 
tremulousness.  I  think  I  can  see  a  slight  wa- 
vering ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
exalted  reputation  of  gentlemen  for  moral  cour- 
age. It  is  certainly  very  great,  and  if  they 
choose  to  dare  their  fate,  why,  be  it  so.  The 
people  have  already  given  judgment  on  this 
bill ;  if  they  have  a  mind  to  try  it  again,  let 
them  take  the  consequences.  If  experience  will 
not  teach  them,  it  is  vain  to  try  any  other  argu- 
ment. If  argument  could  have  deterred  them, 
sure  I  am  that  they  would  have  been  deterred, 
for  argument  has  been  used  with  unanswerable 
force.  Yet  their  measure  seems  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  It  is  the  residt  of  a  party  pledge. 
The  Baltimore  Convention  announced  to  the 
world  that  such  a  law  was  to  be  enacted,  and 
I  suppose  the  deed  must  be  done.  Now,  po- 
litical life  is  not  very  apt  to  make  saints,  but  it 
has  made  a  great  many  prophets ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  in  the  least  gifted  with  pro- 
phetic vision  may  very  safely  predict,  that  the 


consequence  of  this,  and  of  its  kindred  meas- 
ures, will  be  now  what  it  was  in  1840.  Gen- 
tlemen are  rushing  on  their  fate — ^bravely,  I 
acknowledge.  They  confront  danger,  and  bid 
defiance  to  death.  It  is  welL  Let  them  go 
on,  and  renew  those  distresses  which  the  coun- 
try has  not  yet  forgotten,  and  the  decision  of 
the  country  will  be  what  it  was  then.  The 
people  will  divorce  them  in  short  order.  If  it 
IS  divorce  that  you  want,  I  venture  to  predict 
your  entire  gratification. 

Why,  sir,  nothing  was  ever  more  ridiculous 
or  contemptible  than  such  a  bill  as  this.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Evans)  was  very 
anxious  to  be  informed  what  was  the  legal  con- 
dition of  the  public  money  when  it  was  ont  of 
their  vaults  and  safes,  which  this  bill  declares 
to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  And 
there  seems  bat  one  way  of  providing  an  an- 
swer for  this  question ;  and  that  is,  to  dedare 
that  all  the  railroad  cars,  and  all  the  steam- 
boats, big  and  little,  in  which  any  of  the  pub- 
lic money  is  transported,  are  also  the  Treasary 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  local  presence  of 
public  money  can  make  them  the  Treasury, 
they  certainly  are  as  fully  entitled  to  be  so 
called  as  any  safes  or  vaults  which  yon  can 
build. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  besides  all  the  other 
effects  of  this  bUl  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
one  result  of  it  will  be  that  more  than  cme-third 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  coontry  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Government  on 
our  Atlantic  border.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this?  The  obvious  consequence 
must  be,  that  in  that  district  of  the  oonntry 
will  be  the  great  demand  for  specie,  and  thithor 
the  specie  must  go  to  meet  that  demand.  It 
will  speedily  vanish  from  all  the  interior ;  not 
an  eagle  will  remain  there ;  they  will  all  have 
taken  wing  for  the  Atlantic  shores.  How  will 
our  part  of  the  country  relieve  itscdf  from  this 
scarcity  of  the  precious  md^als  ?  I  cannot  see ; 
for,  the  canse  being  permanent,  the  drain  will 
be  as  constant  as  the  flow  of  our  gteat  waters. 

And,  besides  this,  the  public  money  in  large 
amounts  must  remain  shut  up  and  totaUy  use- 
less. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  that 
the  Government  must  always  have  four  or  five 
millions  reserved  in  the  Treasurv  to  meet  con- 
tingencies. What  more  ?  We  know  that  the 
disbursements  will  not  always  exactly  corre- 
spond with  the  collections.  We  have  author- 
ized the  Government  to  issue  twelve  milliona 
in  treasury  notes.  They  will  help  to  augment 
the  deposits  in  the  treasury,  and  even  by  Gov- 
ernment drafts  the  sum  will  be  augmented  to 
the  utmost  extent,  as  far  as  these  drafts  can  be 
used.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unsafe  to  say  that 
there  will  not  be  less  than  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions locked  up  in  the  sub-treasnry.  There 
may  be  vastly  more;  there  cannot  well  be 
much  less.  However,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
matter  further.  It  is  an  old  subject,  and  one 
well  understood.  The  bill  must  pass;  there 
must  be  an  upper  as  well  as  a  nether  miUstone, 
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or  there  can  be  no  grmding.  We  have  the 
tariff;  we  are  to  have  the  sub-treasury.  Ail 
we  can  do  is,  to  give  the  people  warning  that 
this  is  coming  upon  them,  ana  then  to  snelter 
ourselves  till  the  people  shall  decide  whether 
the  divorce  of  the  people  from  the  Govern- 
ment shall  or  shall  not  be  answered  by  a  di- 
vorce of  the  Government  from  the  people. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  when  it  was  decided  by  yeas  and 
nays  as  follows : 

Yeas.—- Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
toD,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Lewis,  Niles,  Pennybacker, 
Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Westcott,  and  Tulee — 28. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cilley, 
John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington, 
Jarnaffin,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, Mangnm,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pierce,  Phelps, 
Simmons,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Woodbridge — 25. 

8o  the  bill  was  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIYES. 

MoNDAT,  August  8. 
2%e  Bvoer  and  Harbor  Veto, 

Mr.  TiBBATTs  moved  that  the  Message  in 
writing  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  now  taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Hoot  objected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tibbatts,  the  rules  of  the 
House  were  suspended  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
Message  was  read  as  foUows : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  have  considered  the  bill  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  harbors  and  rivers,"  with  the  care  which  its 
importance  demands,  and  now  return  the  same  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  which  it  originated, 
with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law.  The 
bill  proposes  to  appropriate  one  miMon  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred  ^and 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  more  than  forty  dis- 
tinct and  separate  objects  of  improvement.  On 
examining  its  provisions,  and  the  variety  of  objects 
of  improvement  which  it  embraces,  many  of  them 
of  A  local  character,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  if  it 
shall  be  sanctioned  and  become  a  law,  what  practi- 
cal constitutional  restraint  can  hereafter  be  imposed 
upon  the  most  extended  system  of  internal  improve- ' 
ments  by  the  Federal  Government  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  The  constitution  has  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  construct  works  of  internal  improvement 
within  the  States,  or  to  appropriate  money  from 
the  treasury  for  that  purpose.  That  this  bill  as- 
sumes for  the  Federal  Government  the  right  t<r 
exercise  this  power,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted. 
The  approved  course  of  the  Government,  and  the 
deliberately-expressed  judgment  of  the  people, 
have  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  power  under 
the  constitution.  Several  of  my  predecessors  have 
denied  its  existence  in  the  most  solemn  forms. 

The  general  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov*  |  Congress  does  not  possess  the  general  power  to 


emment  does  not  possess  this  power,  is  so  well 
settled,  and  has  for  a  considerable  period  been  so 
generally  acquiesced  in,  that  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained. Nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary,  after  the  full 
and  elaborate  discussions  which  have  taken  pUice 
before  the  country  on  this  subject,  to  do  more  than 
state  the  general  considerations  which  have  satis- 
fied me  of  the  unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  one  of  limited  powers.    Its  powers  are  such,  and 
such  only,  as  are  expressly  granted  in  the  constitu* 
tion,  or  are  properly  incident  to  the  expressly 
granted  powers,  and  necessary  to  their  execution. 
In  determining  whether  a  given  power  has  been 
granted,  a  sound  rule  of  construction  has  been 
laid^  down  by  Mr.  Madison*     That  rule  is,  that 
"  whenever  a  question  arises  concerning  a  particu- 
lar power,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  power 
be  expressed  in  the  constitution.    If  it  be,  the 
question  is  decided.    If  it  be  not  expressed,  the 
inquiry  must  be,  whether  it  is  properly  an  incident 
to  an  expressed  power,  and  necessary  to  its  execu- 
tion.   If  it  be,  it  may  be   exercised  by  Congress. 
If  it  be  not.  Congress  cannot  exercise  it."    It  is 
pretended  that  there  is  any  express  ffrant  in  the 
constitution  conferring  on  Congress  the  power  in 
question.    Is  it,  then,  an  incidental  power,  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  execution  of  any  of  the 
gnuited  powers?     All  the  granted  powers,  it  is 
confidently  affirmed,  may  be  eflfectually  executed 
without  the  aid  of  such  an  incident.    **  A  power, 
to  be  incidental,  must  not  be  exercised  for  ends 
which  make  it  a  principal,  or  substantive  power, 
independent  of  the  principal  power  to  which  it  is 
an  incident."     It  is  not  enough   that  it   may  be 
regarded  by  Congress  as  convenventyOt  that  its  ex- 
ercise would  advance  the  public  weal.    It  must  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  the  execution  of  the  prin- 
cipal expressed  power  to  which  it  is  an  incident, 
and  without  which  such  principal  power  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect.   The  whole  frame  of  the  Federal 
constitution  proves  that  the  Government  which  it 
creates  was  intended  to  be  one  of  limited  and  speci- 
fied powers.    A  construction  of  the  constitution  so 
broad  as  that  by  which  the  power  in  question  is 
defended,  tends  imperceptibly  to  a  consolidation  of 
power  in  a  Government  intended  by  its  framers  to 
be  thus  limited  in  its  authority.    **The  obvious 
tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  a  consolidation  of 
the  States  into  one  sovereignty,  would  be  to  trans- 
form the  republican  system  of  the  United  States  in- 
to a  monarchy.**    To  guard  against  the  assumption 
of  all  powers  which  encroach  upon  the  reserved 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  which  consequently 
tend  to  consolidation,  is  the  duty  of  all  the  true 
friends  of  our  political  system.    That  the  power  in 
question  is  not  properly  an  incident  to  any  of  the 
granted  powers,  I  am  fully  satisfied ;  but  if  there 
were  doubts  on  this  subject,  experience  has  de- 
monstrated the  wisdom  of  the  rule  that  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Federal  Government  should  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  all  questionable  or  doubtful 
powers.    If  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  deemed  proper,  it 
is  safer  and  wiser  to  appeal  to  the  States  and  the 
people  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
for  the  grant  desired,  than  to  assume  its  exercise 
without  an  amendment   of  the  constitution.    If 
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construct  works  of  internal  improyement  witbia 
the  States^  or  to  appropriate  money  from  the  treas- 
ury for  that  purpose,  what  is  there  to  exempt 
some,  at  least,  of  the  objects  of  appropriation  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
rule  ?  This  bill  assumes  the  existence  of  the  power, 
and  in  some  of  its  provisions  asserts  the  principle, 
that  Congress  may  exercise  it  as  fully  as  though 
the  appropriatiotis  which  it  proposes  were  appli* 
cable  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals. 
If  there  be  a  distinction  in  principle,  it  is  not  per- 
ceived, and  should  be  clearly  defined.  Some  of 
the  objects  of  appropriation  contained  in  this  bill 
are  local  in  their  character,  and  lie  withui  the  lim- 
its of  a  single  State ;  and  though,  in  the  language 
of  the  bill,  they  are  called  harbors^  they  are  not 
connected  with  foreign  commerce,  nor  are  they 
places  of  refuge  or  shelter  for  our  navy  or  commer- 
cial marine  on  the  ocean  or  lake  shores.  To  call 
the  mouth  of  a  creek,  or  a  shallow  inlet  on  our 
coast  a  harbor,  cannot  confer  the  authority  to  ex- 
pend the  public  money  in  its  improvement.  Con- 
gress have  exercised  the  power  coeval  with  the 
constitution  of  establishing  light-houses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  piers,  on  our  ocean  and  lake  shores, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  navigation  safe  and 
easy,  and  of  afibrding  protection  and  shelter  for 
our  navy  and  other  shipping.  These  are  safe- 
guards placed  in  existing  channels  of  navigation. 
After  the  long  acquiescence  of  the  Government 
through  all  preceding  Administrations,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  question  or  disturb  the  authority  to 
make  appropriations  for  such  purposes. 

When  we  advance  a  step  beyond  this  point,  and 
in  addition  to  the  establishment  and  support,  by 
appropriations  from  the  treasury,  of  light-houses, 
beacons,  buoys,  piers,  and  other  improvements 
within  the  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors  on  our  ocean 
and  hike  coasts  immediately  connected  with  our 
foreign  commerce,  and  attempt  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  interior  at  points  unconnected  with 
foreign  commerce,  and  where  they  are  not  needed 
for  the  protection  and  security  of  our  navy  and 
commercial  marine,  the  difficulty  arises  in  drawing 
a  line  beyond  which  appropriations  may  not  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  my  predecessors,  who  saw  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  Bjrstem  proposed  to  be  revived  by 
this  bill,  attempted  to  define  this  line  by  declaring 
that,  **  expencUtures  of  this  character "  should  be 
*^  confined  below  the  ports  of  entry  or  delfvery 
established  by  law  I  "  Acting  on  this  restriction, 
he  withheld  his  sanction  from  a  bill  which  had 
passed  Congress,  "  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Wabash  River."  He  was  at  the  same  time 
**  sensible  that  this  restriction  was  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  could  be  desired,  and  that  much  embarrass- 
ment may  be  caused  to  the  Executive  department 
in  its  execution,  by  appropriations  for  remote  and 
not  well  understood  objects.**  This  restriction,  it 
was  soon  found,  was  subject  to  be  evaded  and  ren- 
dered comparatively  useless  in  checking  the  system 
of  improvements  which  it  was  designed  to  arrest, 
in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  ports  of 
entry  and  delivery  may  be  established  by  law  upon 
the  upper  waters,  and  in  some  instances,  almost  at 
the  head  springs  of  some  of  the  most  unimportant 
of  our  rivers,  and  at  points  on  our  coast  possess- 
ing no  commercial  importance,  and  not  used  as 
places  of  refuge  and  safety  by  our  navy,  and  other 
shipping.    Many  of  the  ports  of  entry  and  deliv- 


ery now  authorized  by  law,  so  far  as  ibreiga 
commerce  is  concerned,  exist  only  in  the  statute- 
books.  No  entry  of  foreign  goods  is  ever  made, 
and  no  duties  are  ever  collected  at  them.  No 
exports  of  American  products  bound  for  foreigD 
countries,  ever  clear  from  them.  To  assume  that 
their  existence  in  the  statute-books  as  ports  of  entry 
or  delivery  warrant  expenditures  on  tiie  viten 
leading  to  them,  which  would  be  otherwise  anui- 
thorized,  would  be  to  assert  the  propostioo«  that 
the  law-making  power  may  ingraft  new  proviaons 
on  the  constitution.  If  the  restriction  be  a  gonsd 
one,  it  can  only  apply  to  the  bays,  inlets,  and  riren 
connected  with  or  leading  to  such  ports  as  actuallj 
have  foreign  commerce ;  ports  at  which  foreign  im- 
portations  arrive  in  bulk,  paying  the  duties  charged 
by  law,  and  from  which  exports  are  made  to  fordga 
countries.  It  will  be  found  by  allying  the  restric- 
tion thus  understood  to  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, that  it  contains  appropriations  for  more  than 
twenty  objects  of  internal  improvement,  called  io 
the  bill  fiarborSf  at  places  which  have  never  been 
declared  by  law  either  ports  of  entry  or  defiTerr, 
and  at  which,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
treasury,  there  has  never  been  an  arrival  of  foreign 
merchandise,  and  from  which  there  has  never  been 
a  vessel  cleared  for  a  foreign  country.  It  will  be 
found  that  many  of  these  works  are  new,  and  at 
pUices  for  the  improvement  of  which  appropria- 
tions are  now  for  the  first  time  proposed.  It  wifl 
be  found,  also,  that  the  bill  contains  appropriatkns 
for  rivers  upon  which  there  not  only  exists  no  fo> 
eign  commerce,  but  upon  which  there  has  not  bees 
established  even  a  paper  port  of  entry,  and  for  tbe 
mouths  of  creeks,  denominated  harbors,  whicb,  '^ 
improved,  can  benefit  only  the  particular  neighbo^ 
hood  in  which  they  are  situate<L  It  will  be  foond, 
too,  to  contain  appropriations,  the  expenditure  of 
which  will  only  have  the  effect  of  improving  one 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  local,  natural  advan- 
tages of  another  in  its  vicinity.  Should  this  biH 
become  a  law,  the  same  principle  which  antborius 
the  appropriations  which  it  proposes  to  make, 
would  also  authorize  similar  appropriauons  &r 
the  improvement  of  all  the  other  bays,  inlets,  and 
creeks,  which  may  with  equal  propriety  be  caBed 
harbors,  and  of  aU  the  rivers,  important  or  oiubi' 
portant,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  To  saoctioa 
the  bill  with  such  provisions,  would  be  to  concede 
the  prificiple  that  the  Federal  Government  posses- 
ses the  power  to  expend  the  public  money  ip  * 
general  system  of  internal  improvements,  limited 
in  its  extent  only  by  the  ever-varying  (Uscretioa 
of  successive  Congresses  and  successive  £^^ 
tives.  It  would  be  to  efEace  and  remove  the  limits 
ations  and  restrictions  of  power,  which  the  con- 
stitution has  wisely  provided  to  limit  the  authority 
and  action  of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  i«v 
well-defined  and  specified  objects.  Besides  tbeee 
objections,  the  practical  evils  which  most  flov 
from  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  Fcjderal  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  powers  asserted  in  this  bUl,  im- 
press my  mind  with  a  grave  sense  of  my  duty  to 
'avert  them  from  the  country,  as  &r  as  my  coO' 
stitutional  action  may  enable  me  to  do  so. 

It  not  only  leads  to  a  consolidation  of  pover  m 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
rightful  authority  of  the  States,  but  its  inevitable 
tetidency  is,  to  embrace  objects  for  the  expenditsre 
of  the  public  money,  which  are  local  in  then'  cba^ 
acter,  benefiting  but  few  at  the  expense  of  »« 
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oomiAOii  treasury  of  the  whole.  It  will  engender 
seetional  feelings  and  prejudices  calculated  to  dis^ 
turb  the  harmony  of  the  Union.  It  will  destroy 
the  harmony  which  should  prevail  in  our  legisla- 
tive councils.  It  will  produce  combinations  of  local 
and  sectional  interests,  strong  enough,  when  united, 
to  carry  propositions  for  appropriations  of  public 
money  which  could  not  of  themselves,  and  stand- 
ing alone,  succeed,  and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  expenditures. 

It  must  produce  a  disreputable  scramble  for  the 
public  money,  by  the  conflict  which  is  inseparable 
from  such  a  system,  between  local  and  individual 
interests  and  the  general  interest  of  the  whole.  It 
is  unjust  to  those  States  which  have  with  their  own 
means,  constructed  their  own  internal  improve- 
ments, to  make  from  the  common  treasury  appro- 
priations for  similar  improvements  in  other  States. 

In  its  operation  it  will  be  oppressive  and  unjust 
towards  those  States  whose  representatives  and 
people  either  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
power,  or  think  its  exercise  inexpedient,  and  who, 
while  they  equally  contribute  to  the  treasury,  can- 
not, consistently  with  their  opinions,  engage  in  the 
general  competition  for  a  share  of  the  public  money. 
Thus  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  in  numbers  and 
in  geographical  extent,  contributing  its  equal  pro- 
portion of  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  Government, 
wonld,  under  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  be 
compelled  to  seethe  national  treasure — the  common 
stock  of  all — unequally  disbursed,  and  often  im* 
providently  wasted  for  the  advantage  of  small 
sections,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  great  na- 
tional purposes  in  which  all  have  a  common  inter- 
est, and  for  which  alohe  the  power  to  collect  the 
revenue  was  given.  Should  the  system  of  internal 
improvements  proposed  prevail,  all  these  evils 
will  multiply  and  increase  with  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  States,  and  the  extension  of  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  settled  portions  of  our 
country.  With  the  increase  of  our  numbers  and 
the  extension  of  our  settlements,  the  local  objects 
demanding  appropriations  of  the  public  money  for 
their  improvement  will  be  proportionately  increas- 
ed. In  each  case  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  would  confer  benefits,  direct  or  indirect, 
only  on  a  section,  while  these  sections  would  be- 
come daily  less  in  comparison  with  the  whole. 

The  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
in  withholding  power  over  such  objects  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  leaving  them  to  the  local 
Governments  of  the  States,  becomes  more  and 
more  manifest  with  every  year's  experience  of  the 
operations  of  our  system. 

In  a  country  of  limited  extent,  with  but  few 
such  objects  of  expenditure,  Qi  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment permitted  it,)  a  common  treasury  might 
be  used  for  their  improvement,  with  much  less  ine- 
quality and  injustice  than  in  one  of  the  vast  extent 
which  ours  now  presents  in  population  and  terri- 
tory. The  treasure  of  the  world  would  hardly  be 
equal  to  the  improvement  of  every  bay,  inlet,  creek, 
and  river  in  our  country  which  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or 
commercial  interests  of  a  neighborhood. 

The  Federal  Constitution  was  wisely  adapted 
in  its  provisions  to  any  expansion  of  our  limits  and 
population ;  and  with  the  advance  of  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  States  in  the  career  of  national  great- 
ness, it  becomes  the  more  apparent  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union,  and  the  equal  justice  to  which 


all  its  parts  are  entitled,  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  confine  its  action  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution  to  its  power 
and  authority.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  not  subject  to  the  objections  stated,  and  did 
they  stand  alone  I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  withhold  my  approval. 

If  no  constitutional  objections  existed  to  the  bill, 
there  are  others  of  a  serious  nature  which  deserve 
some  consideration.  It  appropriates  between  one 
and  two  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  which  are 
of  no  presnng  necessity ;  and  this  is  proposed  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war,  and  when  Congress,  at  its  present  session, 
has  authorized  a  loan,  or  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  be 
resorted  to  if  the  *' exigencies  of  the  Government 
shall  require  iV  It  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate 
of  wisdom  under  such  circumstances  to  husband 
our  means,  and  not  to  waste  them  on  compara- 
tively unimportant  objects,  so  that  we  may  reduce 
the  loan  or  issue  of  treasury  notes  which  may 
become  necessary  to  the  smallest  practicable  sum. 
It  would  seem  to  be  wise,  too,  to  abstain  from  such 
expenditures  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  large  public  debt;  the  existence  of  which 
would  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  our  people,  aa 
well  as  to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions. 

Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  the  principle 
which  it  establishes  will  inevitably  lead  to  large 
and  annually  increasing  appropriations  and  drains 
upon  the  treasury,  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
numerous  other  localities  not  embraced  in  its  pro- 
visions, but  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  favor  of 
the  Government  as  those  which  are  embraced,  will 
demand,  through  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  With 
such  an  increase  of  e^cpenditure  must  necessarily 
follow  either  an  increased  public  debt,  or  increased 
burdens  ypon  the  people  by  taxation,  to  supply  the 
treasury  with  the  means  of  meeting  the  accumulat- 
ed demands  upon  it. 

With  profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Con- 
gress, and  ever  anxious,  as  far  as  I  can  consistently 
with  my  responsibility  to  our  common  constitu- 
ents, to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  discharge  of 
our  respective  duties,  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret 
that  I  find  myself  constrained,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  assigned,  to  withhold  my  approval 
from  this  bill.  JAMES  K.  FOLK. 

Washington,  Augutt  8,  1846. 

The  reading  having  been  concladed, 
A  number  of  members  claimed  the  floor. 
The  Speakkb.    The  question  will  be,  "  Shall 
this  bill  become  a  law,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  conti-ary  notwithstanding  ? " 

[A  lengthy  debate  followed,  in  which  Kessrs. 
Douglas,  Wilmot,  Holmes,  Tibbatts,  and  Brinker- 
hoff  took  part,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
bill,  and  it  was  r^eeted.  J 


IN  SENATE. 


Thubsday,  August  6. 

Oregnn. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  Oregon 
treaty.    [See  House  proceedings.] 
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The  commnnication  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Spxight  moved  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  printed. 

Mr.  Hannegan  said  he  must  confess  that  he 
could  not  see  any  propriety  in  attempting  to 
act  upon  any  measures  m  relation  to  Oregon  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session,  when  their  table 
was  already  groaning  under  a  great  amount  of 
business.  Any  measure  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  government  in 
Oregon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  heretofore  transpired, 
must  occasion  a  lengthened  debate ;  for  it  was 
only  right,  just,  and  proper,  that  those  who 
voted  against  the  treaty  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  their  views  to  the  country. 
They  had  had  no  such  opportunity  heretofore ; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  feel  ashamed 
to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate 
npon  this  subject,  when  there  were  but  three 
days  remaining  of  the  session.  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  the  communication  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  that  all  measures  now  penaing 
relating  to  Oregon  be  postponed  until  the  first 
Monday  in  December  next. 

The  Vice  President  remarked  that  a  part 
of  the  motion  just  made  being  to  lay  the  com- 
munication of  the  President  upon  the  table,  it 
was  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Hannegan  said  he  would  withdraw  that 
part  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Speight  rose  and  said  that  there  was  no 
disposition  on  his  part  to  bring  on  a  discussion 
at  this  time  upon  the  subject  of  Oregon.  The 
motion  which  he  had  made  to  print,  was  made 
because  he  thought  some  disposition  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  communication  of  the  President, 
and  he  had  not  seen  any  gentleman  disposed  to 
make  any  motion  regarding  it.  He  agreed 
perfectly  with  the  Senator  rtom  Indiana,  that 
there  was  not  now  time  enough  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject.  He  would  therefore 
withdraw  his  motion  to  refer. 

Mr.  Sevieb  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  re- 
ferred, for  it  was  highly  necessary  and  proper 
that  some  measure  should  be  adopted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  government  over 
Oregon.  American  citizens  who  were  there 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  a  government  would 
be  provided  for  them ;  and  the  passage  of  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  a  matter  whi(£  would 
occupy  but  little  time.  There  were  precedents 
and  forms  in  abundance.  The  laws  required  for 
the  government  of  that  Territory  would  be  anal- 
ogous in  all  respects  to  those  which  applied  to 
other  Territories.  He  did  not  conceive  that 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  could  give  rise  to  any 
debate ;  it  might  be  passed,  he  was  quite  sure, 
in  twenty  minutes,  as  its  details  would  be  pre- 
cisely like  those  of  all  other  territorial  bills. 
He  hoped  the  communication  would  be  referred, 
and  the  usual  course  taken  in  regard  to  it. 

Ml".  Allen  said  he  hoped  that  all  those 
measures  which  had  for  their  object  the  exten- 
sion of  our  laws  over  the  little  remnant  of  Ore- 
gon, would  be  permitted  to  take  the  usual  course, 


and  be  proceeded  with  to  their  final  coosom* 
mation.  He  was  disposed  to  give  to  so  much 
of  Oregon  as  remained  to  us  the  benefit  of  our 
laws.  This  far  he  would  not  withhold  his  aid 
from  any  measure  which  his  Mends  might  de- 
sire, but  as  the  grand  consummation  ox  their 
labors  had  been  the  dismemberment  of  Oregcm, 
he  was  <dso  desirous  that  a  full  exposition  of 
the  whole  proceeding  in  relation  to  it  shonld 
be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country! 
It  was  a  matter  with  which  he  had  been  nxne- 
what  closely  connected  on  account  of  the  pod- 
tion  he  had  held,  and  it  was  one  in  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  differ  from  many  gentle- 
men for  whose  opinions  he  had  always  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect.  It  was  a  question 
the  final  termination  of  which  had,  in  his  opin- 
ion, inflicted  jiot  only  a  large  sacrifice,  but  deep 
humility  upon  the  nation  at  large.  These  were 
his  views.  He  would,  nevertheless,  aid  by  his 
vote,  as  he  had  before  said,  in  the  extension  of 
our  laws  over  so  much  of  Oregon  as  we  had 
left,  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  he  would  not 
make  himself  responsible  for  exposing  the  littk 
remnant  of  Oregon  that  was  still  ours  to  the 
danger  of  ultimate  separation  from  the  United 
States.  Three  or  four  weeks  of  intervening 
time  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  mi^t 
produce  a  state  of  things  in  Oregon  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  them  hereafter 
to  incorporate  that  territory  into  the  body  of 
this  Union.  For  these  reasons  he  would  be 
compelled  reluctantly  to  differ  with  his  fnend 
from  Indiana  in  the  motion  which  be  had 
made,  and  to  offer  what  assistance  he  was  aUe 
to  offer  to  keep  together  these  few  fragments 
of  our  empire.  He  trusted  that  the  law  would 
be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  any  man  who  held 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown  from  holding 
an  acre  of  land  in  fee  simple  in  that  territory. 
He  wanted  no  British  subject  to  possess  any 
rights  within  our  territory  there.  He  wanted 
to  legislate  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  cot  of 
the  territory,  and  that  as  speedily  as  posdble. 

Mr.  Hanneoan  said  he  would  amend  his 
motion,  by  moving  that  the  commnnication  be 
laid  upon  the  table  and  printed. 

The  question  was  subsequently  divided ;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  taken  on  the  first 
branch,  viz.,  to  lay  upon  the  table,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative. 

The  motion  to  print  was  then  agreed  to  with* 
out  a  division. 
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Oregon, 

The  Speaksb  said  that  there  was  on  the 
Speaker^s  table  a  very  important  communica- 
tion from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  Speaker  asked  leave  at  this  time  to 
present  to  the  House. 

No  objection  bemg  made. 
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The  Spkakeb  la\d  the  said  Message  before 
the  House,  and  it  was  read  as  follows : 

Ti>  the  Senate  and  Hbnee  of  Repreuntativee 
of  the  United  Siatee : 

I  commuDicate  herewith  a  copy  of  a  conTention 
for  the  settlement  and  adjustmeDt  of  the  Oregon 
quefltion,  which  was  concluded  in  this  city  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June  last,  between  the  United  States 
and  her  Britannic  Majesty.  •  This  convention  has 
since  been  duly  raUfied  by  the  respective  parties, 
and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  London  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1846. 

It  now  becomes  important  that  provision  should 
be  made  by  law,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 
for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  in 
Oregon. 

It  is  also  deemed  proper  that  our  laws  regula- 
ting trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  be  extended 
to  such  tribes  within  our  territory  as  dwell  beyond 
them ;  and  that  a  suitable  number  of  Indian  agents 
should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
these  laws  into  execution. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  mail  facilities,  so 
Indispensable  for  the  diffusion  of  information,  and 
for  binding  together  the  different  portions  of  our 
extended  Confederacy,  should  be  afforded  to  our 
citizens  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  special  attention.  It  Is  of  great  importance 
to  our  country  generally,  and  especially  to  our 
navigating  and  whaling  interests,  that  the  Pacific 
Ck>a8t,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  our  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  speedily  be  filled 
up  by  a  hardy  and  patriotic  population.  Emigrants 
to  that  territory  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter 
and  privations  to  endure,  in  their  long  and  perilous 
journey ;  and  by  the  time  they  reach  their  place  of 
destination,  their  pecuniary  means  are  generally 
much  reduced,  if  not  altogether  exhausted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  deemed  but  an  act  of 
justice  that  these  emigrants,  whilst  most  effectually 
advancing  the  interests  and  policy  of  the«6ovem- 
ment,  should  be  aided,  by  liberal  grants  of  land.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  such  grants  be 
made  to  actual  settlers,  upon  the  terms  and  under 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  which  Congress  may 
think  advisable. 

JAMES  E.  POLK. 

WASHuroTON,  August  5, 1846. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  deeming  it  to  be  desirable,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  both  countries,  that  the  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
respecting  the  sovereignty  and  government  of  the 
territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  lying 
westward  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  should 
be  finally  terminated  by  an  amicable  compromise 
of  the  rights  mutually  asserted  by  the  two  parties 
over  the  said  territory,  have  respectively  named 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  and  agree  concerning  the 
terms  of  such  settlement — ^that  is  to  say :  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  has,  on  his 
part,  furnished  with  full  powers  James  Buchanan, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Chreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  has,  on  her  part,  appointed  the 
right  honorable  Richard  Pakenham,  a  member  of 
Vol.  XV.. 


her  Majesty^s  most  honorable  Privy  Council,  and 
her  Majesty^s  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister- 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States;  who,  after 
having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles : 

Art.  1.  From  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down 
in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  terminates,  the 
line  of  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  of  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
shall  be  continued  westward  along  the  said  forty* 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver's  Island ;  and  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's 
Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean:  Provided,  houever^ 
That  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  chan* 
nel  and  straits  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties. 

Art.  2.  From  the  point  at  whi6h  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  be  found  to  intersect 
the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  Kver, 
the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British 
subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where 
the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the 
ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through  the  said 
river  or  rivers,  it  being  understood  that  all  the 
usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described  shall 
in  like  manner  be  free  and  open.  In  navigating 
the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects,  with  their 
goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  it  being, 
however,  always  understood,  that  nothing  in  this 
article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intend* 
ed  tQ  prevent,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  navi- 
gation of  the  said  river  or  rivers  not  inconsistent 
with  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  8.  In  the  future  appropriation  of  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty, 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  of  all  British  subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the 
occupation  of  land  or  other  property  lawfully  ac- 
quired within  the  said  territory,  shall  be  respected. 

Art.  4.  The  farms,  hmds,  and  other  property  of 
every  description  belonging  to  the  Pugpt*s  Sound 
Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Columbia  River,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  said 
company.  In  case,  however,  the  situation  of  those 
farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  to  be  of  public  and  political  importance,  and 
the  United  States  Government  should  signify  a  de* 
sire  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  said  -  Government  at  a  proper  valua* 
tion,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

Art.  6.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and 
by  her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  ratification  shall 
be  exchanged  at  London  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentia- 
ries have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington  the  fifteenth  day  of  Jane,  hi 
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the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tboosand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-fiix. 

(Signed)  JAMES  BUCHANAN,        [l.  b.] 
RICHARD  PAKEKHAM,  [l.  s.] 

Mr.  Douglas  rose  and  said,  before  he  made 
the  motion  be  intended  to  make,  be  wished  to 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Territories  had  had 
the  subject  of  a  territorial  government  for  Ore- 
gon nnder  consideration,  and  they  had  drawn 
np  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial 
government  there,  which  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  settlement  which  had  been  made, 
or  at  any  rate  would  not  conflict  with  it  in  any 
particular,  and  which  it  was  presumed  em- 
braced no  objectionable  features,  and  would 
give  rise  to  no  debate.  It  simply  provided  for 
the  ordinary  territorial  government.  And  he 
was  instructed  by  the  committee  to  ask  the 
mumimons  consent  of  the  House  to  report  tiiis 
bill  at  this  time,  that  it  might  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Message.  If  any  objection 
Was  made,  he  should  move  a  suspension  of  the 
roles  for  its  reception. 

Mr.  Dbomooolb.  I  would  very  respectfully 
snggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  it 
would  be  more  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  pend- 
ing Message,  eitber  by  referring  to  some  com- 
mittee, or  by  layine  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  reply,  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia — 

Mr.  Dromqoolb.  I  move  to  lay  the  Message 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  the  Message  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Douglas  then,  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  being  accorded,  reported,  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  territorial  government  of  Oregon. 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice  by  its  title, 

Mr.  Jambs  Tbompsok  rose  and  said,  that,  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  members,  constitut- 
ing a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Terri- 
tories, be  desired  to  ofEer  the  following  amend- 
ment to  tbe  bill : 

Amend  the  12th  section  in  the  10th  line,  by  in- 
serting aft^r  the  word  "  Oregon,'*  the  following : 

**  Afid  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  ever  exist  in  said  Territory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.'* 

After  some  conversation  on  a  point  of  or- 
der— 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  the  rules,  for  tbe  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  bill  in  tbe  House,  without  going  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  tbe  state  of  the 
Union.  He  presumed  it  would  not  take  fifteen 
minutes. 

Objection  was  made. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  the  commitment  of  the 
bill  and  amendment  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  that  they 
t>e  printed. 

Mr.  McDowell,  of  Ohio,  inquired  of  Mr. 
Pouglas  whether  tbe  bill  observed  tbe  joint 


occupant  rights  of  British  subjects,  secured  to 
them  under  the  treaty,  south  of  49^  f 

Mr.  Douglas  said  the  bill  contained  nothing 
on  that  point,  but  left  it  to  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  and  proposed  amendment  were  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wbole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  beprinted. 

On  motion  of  Mr. '  Douglas,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  oa 
the  state  of  tbe  Union,  (Mr.  Henuet,  of  Indi- 
ana, in  the  chair,)  and  proceeded  to  tbe  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  establishing  the  territorial 
government  of  Oregon. 

The  bill  having  been  read  through,  was  taken 
up  by  sections. 

[A  brief  debate  ensued  relative  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Oregon,  when] 

The  time  allowed  for  tbe  debate  having  ex- 
pired, the  committee  proceeded  to  vote. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  moved  to  add  two  sec- 
tions to  the  bill — one  extending  our  Indian 
laws  over  the  territory,  and  tbe  dther  creating 
an  additional  Indian  agency  for  that  country. 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Jajcbs  Thompson  moved  to  insert  the 
following :  ^^  And  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  said  Terri- 
tory, except  in  the  punishment  of  Crimea.^ 
Agreed  to— ayes  100,  noes  not  counted. 

Mr.  WiNTHBOP  proposed  an  amendment 
granting  to  Mrs.  Martha  Gray,  the  widow  of 
Captain  Robert  Gray,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Columbia  River,  a  township  of  land,  to  be 
located  in  the  Or^on  territory.  Oarried— 
ayes  88,  noes  46. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 
bill  and  amendments  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Douglas  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded,  and  tne  main  ques- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  now  taken,  [which 
main  question  was  on  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ments, and  on  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  read- 
ing.] 

Such  amendments  as  are  not  herein  mora 

particularly  noticed,  were  concurred  in  without 
a  record  vote. 

On  concurring  in  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Jambs  Thompson  to  the  12th  section,  providing 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  ever  exist  in  the  said  territory,  except 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  beoi 
convicted, 

Mr.  AsHMUN  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as 
follows : 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Qalncy  Adams,  An- 
derson, Arnold,  Ashman,  Benton,  Blanch&rd,  Brink- 
erhoff,  Brodhead,  William  W.  Campbell,  John  H. 
Campbell,  Carroll,  Cathcart,  CoUin,  Cranston,  Cul- 
ver, Cummins,  Conningham,  De  Mott,  Dankp, 
Edsall,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  J.  H.  Swing,  Faran, 
Foot,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Gor- 
don, Grider,  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Hanpton, 
Harper,  Henley,  Eliaa  B.  Holmes,  Samuel  D.  Hub- 
bard,  Hudson,   Hungerford,   Washington   H«Bt» 
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James  B.  Hunt,  Jenkizis,  James  H.  Johnson,  Kauf- 
man, Daniel  P.  King,  Preston  King,  Lawrence, 
Lewis,  Maclay,  KcClean,  KcQeUand,  McOrate, 
McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller, 
Morris,  Moulton,  Niven,  Norris,  Owen,  Parrish, 
Pettit,  Pillsbury,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Rathbun,  Ritter, 
Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk, 
Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  Schenck,  Seaman, 
Severance,  Truman  Smith,  A.  Smith,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  St.  John,  Strohm, 
Sykes,  Thomasson,  Benjamin  Thompson,  James 
Thompson,  Thurman,  Vinton,  Wentworth,  Wheaton, 
White,  Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood- 
worth,  Wright,  Young,  and  Yost — 108. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Barringer,  Biggs, 
Jas.  A.  Black,  BowUn,  Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  John 
6.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Cobb,  Cocke, 
Constable,  Croder,  Cullom,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis, 
Dobbin,  Dromgoole,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Fioklin, 
Graham,  Haralson,  Harmanson,  Isaac  £.  Holmes, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Joseph 
Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  La  Sere,  Long,  Lump- 
kin, McConnell,  James  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P. 
Martin,  Morse,  Reid,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leonard 
H.  Sims,  Toombs,  Trumbo,  and  WoodwaM— 48. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 


IH  SENATE. 

Satubday,  Angnst  8. 
Miction  of  President  Fro  Tem. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  business 
first  in  order  was  the  election  of  a  President 
j)ro  tem.^  and  requested  Senators  to  prepare  the 
ballots. 

On  the  eighth  ballot,  the  result  was  an- 
nounced as  follows :  Whole  number  of  votes, 
49 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  25 : 

Atchison 25 

Niles 10 

Cameron. 4 

Sturgeon 8 

Sevier .  2 

Dickinson 2 

Hannegan 1 

Horehead 1 

Pierce 1 

Mr.  Atchison  having  been  escorted  to  the 
chair  by  Senators  Calhoun  and  Cass,  called 
the  Senate  to  order,  and  rose  and  said : 

Gentlemen :  This  honor  has  been  quite  unex- 
pected by  me.  The  only  return  which  I  can 
make,  will  be  an  earnest  effort  to  discharge  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  me  with  faithfulness  and 
impartiality. 


HOUBB  OF  BEPRESENTATIYS8. 

Saturday,  August  8. 

Relations  with  Mexico, 

The*  Spbakeb,  by  consent,  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  which  was  read : 


To  ike  SsnaU  and  Houw  of  RepreaerUaUvss 

of  the  United  States : 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  making 
an  appropriation  to  provide  for  any  expenditure 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  in  advance  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  all  our  difficulties  with  the 
Mexican  republic.  It  lb  my  sincere  desire  to  ter- 
minate, as  it  was  originally  to  avoid,  the  existing 
war  with  Mexico,  by  a  peace  jnst  and  honorable  to 
both  parties.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  be  surmounted  in  accomplishing  this  desirable 
object,  will  be  the  adjustment  of  a  boundary 
between  the  two  republics,  which  shall  prove  satis- 
factory and  convenient  to  both,  and  such  as  neither 
will  hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb.  In  the  ad- 
justment of  this  boundary,  we  ought  to  pay  a  fair 
equivalent  for  any  concessions  which  may  be  made 
by  Mexico. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the 
other  complicated  questions  to  be  settled  by  nego- 
tiation with  the  Mexican  republic,  I  deem  it  impor> 
tant  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Executive,  to  be  advanced,  if 
need  be,  to  the  Government  of  that  republic,  im* 
mediately  after  their  ratification  of  a  treaty.  It 
might  be  inconvenient  for  the  Mexican  Oovemment 
to  wait  for  the  whole  sum,  the  payment  of  which 
may  be  stipulated  by  this  treaty,  until  it  could  be 
ratified  by  our  Senate,  and  an  appropriation  to  carry 
it  into  effect  made  by  Congress.  Indeed  the  neces- 
sity for  its  delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether. 
The  disbursement  of  this  money  would  of  coarse 
be  accounted  for,  not  as  secret  service  money,  but 
Uke  other  expenditures. 

Two  precedents  for  such  a  proceeding  exist  in 
our  past  history  during  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention. 
On  the  26th  February,  1808,  an  act  was  passed 
appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars  **for  the  pm> 
pose  of  defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses 
which  may  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,"  **  to  be  ap- 
plied under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  cause  an  account  of  the 
expenditure  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Congress  as 
soon  as  may  be;  '*  and  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1806,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  the  same 
amount,  and  in  the  same  terms.  In  neither  case 
was  the  money  actually  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
and  I  should  hope  that  the  result  in  this  respect 
might  be  similar  on  the  present  occasion,  although 
the  appropriation  may  prove  to  be  indispensable 
in  accomplishing  the  object.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  appropriating  two 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive,  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  misapprehension,  it  is  my 
duty  to  state  that,  anxious  as  I  am  to  terminate  the 
existing  war  with  the  least  possible  delay,  it  will 
continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
until  a  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  signed  by  the  par* 
ties  and  ratified  by  the  Mexican  republic. 

JAMES  E.  POLE. 
WiBHiHOTOV,  Augwt  8,  1846. 

The  reading  having  been  concluded— 

Mr.  DsoMoooLE  moved  the  reference  of  the 

Message  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 

state  of  t^e  Union. 
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And  the  qaestion  Laving  been  taken  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Dbomqoole,  and  decided  in  the 
tffirmative^ — 

The  House  resolved  itelf  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
N0RBI8,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  chair.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoJLat,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  said  Mes- 
sage, which  was  again  read. 

Whereupon  Mr.  MoEat  offered  a  bill,  (for  the 
purpose,  he  said,  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  the  President) 

And  the  bill  was  read  as  follows : 

AK  ACT  making  further  provisions  for  the  expenses 
attending  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffoute  of  Rewe- 
untativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
greee  auemhled,  That  a  sum  of  $2,000,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  provision  heretofore  made,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  any  extraoidinary  expenses  which 
maybe  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations,  to  be  paid  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  tie  United  States,  who  shall  cause 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  thereof  to  be  laid 
before  CJongress  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Mr.  Oabboix  said  that  he  had  always  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  principal  oauses  of  the 
existing  war,  was  to  obtain  the  amoont  of  our 
claims  upon  Mexico.  It  had  been  said  that  she 
was  indebted  to  us  some  ten  or  twenty  mil- 
lions for  former  spoliations  on  American  prop- 
erty. We  were  now  at  war  to  get  this  money 
from  the  Mexican  Government,  and  what  ne- 
cessity could  there  be  for  advancing  to  her  two 
millions  more?  For  what  purpose  was  this 
money  wanted  f  Did  she  want  still  more  than 
all  she  owed  us — a  debt  so  Just  that  we  had 
been  asked  to  go  to  war  to  obtain  it  ?  Had 
not  the  Executive  already  at  his  disposal  all  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace  or  concessions,  as  he 
understood  the  Message  from  once  hearing  it 
read  in  this  hall  ?  Most  Congress  go  still  fur- 
ther ?  Where  was  the  necessity  for  this  money, 
unless  it  was  to  carry  oat  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  Executive  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
territory  beyond  its  rightful  bounds?  That 
was  the  obvious  object  of  this  Message.  Two 
millions  to  negotiate  a  peace  I  and  thus  to  get 
the  payment  of  a  debt  of  ten  or  twenty  mil- 
lions, after  going  to  war  and  voting  ten  mil- 
lions to  conquer  peace  ?  To  Mr.  0.,  it  looked 
very  much  as  if  this  money  was  wanted  to 

Surchase  California,  and  a  large  portion  of 
[exico  to  boot.  Mr.  C.  would  not  trust  the 
President  with  this  large  appropriation  of 
money,  unless  he  should  tell  us  beforehand 
what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  B.  Ohafuak  moved  that  the  committee 
rise. 

Which  motion  having  prevailed,  the  commit- 
tee rose. 


Whereupon  Mr.  MoKat  offered  a  resolution, 
providing  that  all  debate  on  the  said  Message 
shall  terminate  in  two  hours  after  it  shall  again 
have  been  taken  up  in  conmiittee.  And  he 
demanded  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  demand 
of  Mr.  MoKay  for  the  previous  question. 

And  there  was  a  second.  The  main  question 
was  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Me9Mg6^Fore%gn  Intereaune, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoEat,  the  oonunittee 
proceeded  under  the  resolution  just  adopted, 
limiting  the  time  for  debate  of  each  memlicr  to 
ten  minutes,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  and  of  the  following  biU,  intro- 
duced this  morning  by  Mr.  McEjlt  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  IfouM  of  Ban- 
uniatives  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  ta  un- 
ffress  aeaembled^  That  a  sum  of  |2,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provision  heretofore  made,  be,  and  (lie 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  which  maj 
be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations,  to  be  paid  out  of  anj 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated; 
and  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  shall  cause  an  tc- 
count  of  the  expenditure  therMxf  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Mr.  Whits  said :  Kow,  sir,  we  come  to  the 
subject  before  us — ^the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  bill  appropriating,  as  recom- 
mended by  that  Message,  two  mulions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Why,  sir,  to  bn/ 
a  peace.  Is  that  true  ?  Has  not  the  President 
ample  power  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Mexico 
if  she  demands  or  desires  one  ?  Is  the  mode 
of  warfare  to  be  changed  from  fighting  to  por- 
chasing?  Who  is  to  be  bought?  And  what 
evidence  have  we  that  any  body  or  thing  is 
purchasable  ?  Is  this  to  be  a  corruption  fond 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to  use  at  his 
pleasure  and  discretion  ?  Sir,  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  this  application.  We  have  no  evidenoe 
before  us  of  its  necessity,  no  information  of  its 
use  or  application;  we  are  in  the  dark, and 
required  to  vote  in  the  dark,  or  be  cbaiiged 
with  opposing  measures  of  peace.  If  there  \s 
the  sliglitest  prospect  of  peace,  any  glimmer  or 
faint  ray  of  that  heavenly  messenger,  why  ooold 
it  not  have  been  communicated  to  this  Boose! 
I  repeat,  sir,  I  have  no  confidence  in  this  ap- 
plication for  money ;  territory  b  whatissoogbt 
after,  and  I  cannot  give  my  sanction  to  Uib 
appropriation,  unless  the  bill  now  upon  yoor 
table  shall  be  so  amended,  as  to  forever  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  extending  the  limits  of 
slavery.  And  I  call  upon  gendemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  bring  forward  saoh 
amendments  as  shall  efiectually  prevent  the 
further  acquisition  of  territory,  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  adoption  of  that  institutioiL  I 
call  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  to  pro- 
pose such  an  amendment^  not  onl/  as  an  e^ 
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dence  of  their  desire  to  restrain  that  institution 
within  its  constitntional  limits,  butasagaaran- 
tee  that  the  President  will  honestly  and  faith- 
fdlly  apply  the  funds  so  generously  placed  in 
his  hands  to  the  end's  specified  in  his  Message. 

Mr,  WiNTHEOP  said  :  What  was  this  bill  ?  A 
bill  to  place  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President  **  for  any  extraordinary 
emergencies  which  might  arise  out  of  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.^'  Not  a  word 
about  peace.  Not  a  word  about  Mexico.  Not 
a  syllable  about  the  disputed  boundaries  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  was  a  vote  of  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  an  Administration,  in  which,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  there  was  very  little  confidence 
to  be  placea.  They  might  employ  this  money 
towards  buying  Cti&ifomia,  or  buying  Cuba,  or 
buying  Yucatan,  or  buying  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  baying  any  other  territory  they 
might  fancy  in  either  hemisphere.  If  we 
turned  to  the  Message  of  the  President,  it  was 
hardly  more  satisfactory.  Nothing  could  be 
more  evident  than  that  this  appropriation  was 
asked  for  as  the  earnest  money  for  a  purchase 
of  more  territory.  The  Message  expressly 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  part  payment 
for  any  concessions  which  Mexico  might  make 
to  us.  The  President  already  had  the  claims 
of  our  citizens  to  deal  with,  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  or  more.  Here  were  two  mil- 
lions more  to  be  placed  in  his  hands,  in  cash. 
What  was  to  be  the  whole  payment,  for  which 
five  millions  of  dollars  were  wanted  as  an  ad- 
vance? And  where  was  this  territory  to  be? 
The  Message,  as  if  not  willing  to  leave  us 
wholly  in  the  dark,  had  pointed  expressly  to 
the  example  of  1808,  to  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana ;  ana  this  very  bill  ^as  Mr.  W.  understood) 
had  been  copied  verbatim  from  the  act  by 
which  that  purchase  was  indirectly  sanctioned. 
The  President  has  thus  called  upon  us,  in  lan- 
guage not  to  be  misunderstood,  to  sanction,  in 
advance,  a  new  and  indefinite  acquisition  of 
southern  territory.  To  such  an  acquisition  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  opposed.  He  had  said  hereto- 
fore, and  he  repeated  now,  that  he  was  uncom- 
promisingly opx>osed  to  extending  the  slave- 
holding  territory  of  the  Union.  He  wanted  no 
more  territory  of  any  sort,  but  of  this  we  had 
more  than  enough  already. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  regretted  that  the  President 
had  not  disclosed  his  views.  He  disliked  to 
act  in  the  dark  on  this  or  any  subject.  If  this 
had  been  done,  and  it  had  been  inexpedient  to 
have  received  and  deliberated  upon  it  publicly, 
they  might  have  gone  into  secret  session.  He 
would  vote  for  this  appropriation  in  case  the 
amendment  he  intended  to  offer  was  adopted. 
He  disagreed  with  some  of  his  friends  that  this 
was  an  unnecel^sary  war ;  he  believed  it  a  ne- 
cessary and  proper  war.  He  believed  it  not  to 
be  a  war  of  conquest ;  if  so,  he  was  opposed  to 
it  now  and  hereafter.  If  this  country  was 
now  to  be  forced  into  such  a  war,  he  pro- 
nounced it  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  against 
the  holy  precepts  of  our  religion ;  he  was  op- 


posed to  it  in  every  form  or  shape.  But  he 
trusted  it  was  not  to  be  a  war  of  conquest  He 
trusted  that  the  President  was  sincerely  ready 
to  negotiate  for  an  honorable  peace. 

But  the  President  asked  for  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  concessions  which  Mexico  was  to 
make.  We  claim  tbe  Rio  Grande  as  our  boun- 
dary— ^that  was  the  main  cause  of  the  war. 
Are  we  now  to  purchase  what  we  dum  as  a 
matftr  of  right  ?  Certainly  she  was  not  to  be 
paid  for  the  debt  she  owes  our  citizens. 

Mr.  W.  took  it,  therefore,  that  the  President 
looked  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  that 
quarter.  To  this  he  had  no  obiection,  provided 
it  were  done  on  proper  conditions.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  most  earnestly  desirous  that 
a  portion  of  territory  on  the  Pacific,  including 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  should  come  into  our 
possession  by  fair  and  nonorable  means,  by 
purchase  or  negotiation — ^not  by  conquest 

But  whatever  territory  might  be  acquired, 
he  declared  himself  opposed,  now  and  forever, 
to  the  extension  of  this  *^  peculiar  institution  ^' 
that  belongs  to  the  South.  He  referred  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  to  his  affirmative  vote 
on  the  proposition  connected  with  it  at  this 
session ;  he  was  for  taking  it  as  it  was ;  slavery 
had  already  been  established  there.  But  if  free 
territory  comes  in,6od  forbid  that  he  should  be 
the  means  of  planting  this  institution  upon  it. 

He  concluded  by  offering  the  amendment 
(which  will  be  found  below)  providing  against 
the  establishment  of  slavery,  or  involuntary 
servitude,  in  any  territory  which  may  be  ac- 
quired. 

Mr.  Hmrr,  of  New  York,  was  opposed  to  the 
bill,  bat  was  in  favor  of  peace.  He  wished  the 
Executive  not  to  throw  over  his  actions  and 
designs  a  false  coloring.  He  referred  to  the 
President's  action  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
charging  him  with  having  intended  war,  and 
commenced  action  towards  it,  before  he  heard 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  This  Mes- 
sage confirmed  the  impression  that  the  object 
of  the  Executive  was  the  extension  of  our  terri- 
tory south  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  Was  it 
supposed  that  Mexico  intended  to  fight  ns,  and 
that  this  $2,000,000  was  necessary  to  bring 
her  to  terms?  K  the  President  desured  peace 
on  honorable  terms  with  reference  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  then  existed,  Mr.  H.  would  support 
him ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of 
California,  unless  upon  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania ;  the  attempt 
to  bring  it  in  as  dave  territory  would  tend  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He  conduded  by 
giving  notice  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Adams  said :  Without  offering  himself  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  he  would  re<me8t  the 
gentleman  who  proposed  it,  (Mr.  MoEat,)  to 
make  an  amendment  declaring  that  this  appro- 
priafion  of  money  shall  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  peace  with  Mexico.  He 
should  vote  for  the  bill  most  heartily ;  and  in 
this  he  differed  from  his  colleague  O^r.  Wm- 
THBOp)  with  equal  regret  to  that  with  which 
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he  differed  from  him  on  the  bill  bj  which  war 
was  declared.  He  should  now  TOte  for  the  bill 
in  any  form,  bnt  he  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Oarolina  (Mr.  MoEay)  to  amend 
the  bill,  80  as  to  specify  expressly  that  the 
money  is  granted  to  the  President  for  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  he  has  asked  it  in  his  Message 
— that  is  to  say,  for  negotiating  peace  with 
Mexico.  And,  with  that  amendment,  he  would 
vote  for  it  even  without  the  adoption  €i  the 
amencbnent  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr.  WiucoT,)  the  object  of  which  he 
approved  with  his  whole  heiurt,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  a  resolution  of  the  House  added, 
interdicting  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
ftom  acquiring  any  territory  which  shall  be  the 
abode  of  slavery. 

But  in  making  peace  with  Mexico,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  that  there  should  be 
any  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  territory  burdened  with  slavery,  slavery 
having  been  abolished  many  years  throughout 
the  whole  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  Texas 
having  now  been  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  confirmed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  American  nation  itself.  If 
Texas  was,  as  Mexico  claimed,  a  part  of  that 
Republic,  slavery  is  abolished  there ;  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  war  of  Texas  is 
a  war  for  the  institution  of  slavery — a  war  in- 
stituted by  Texas  herself.  If,  then,  in  this 
negotiation  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  disputed  ground  should  be  finally 
decided  to  belong  to  Mexico,  as  she  claims, 
slavery  is  abolished,  and  Texas,  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  Mexico,  is  rid  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

There  are  no  slaves  in  California— slavery  is 
abolished  tbere ;  and  if  we  were  to  make  peace, 
and  in  that  peace  to  acquire  Oalifomia^ 
there  could  be  no  law  of  slavery  established 
there,  unless  it  was  made  an  article  of  the 
treaty  itself.  This  was  a  reason  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  this  bill  with- 
out adding  to  it  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  proposed,  of  which  he  entirely 
approved. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  A.,)  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill 
even  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  proposed,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  take  it,  (and  I  receive  it  as 
refreshing,  as  the  gentleman  from  South  (Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Holmes)  welcomed  and  held  that 
which  was  to  me  in  no  wise  refreshing  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,)  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
President  to  make  peace.  In  that  I  most 
heartily  concur,  and  I  would  give  two  millions, 
and  two  millions  added  to  that,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more,  if  it  was  necessary,  for 
carrying  into  effect  his  purpose  of  making 
peace. 

I  do  not  find  any  thing  in  the  Message  of  the 
President  which  should  prevent  me  froih  vot- 
ing for  the  bill  as  it  stands ;  but  that  bill  does 
not  specify  the  case.  It  has  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  peace  with  Mexico.  The  Message  says 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace  with 


Mexico ;  the  form  of  the  bill  is  for  negotiatiaa 
with  foreign  powers.  Why,  it  may  be,  sir, 
with  England,  Spain,  Oaba — ^it  may  be  for  God 
knows  what.  I  want,  in  voting  for  a  lai^ge 
appropriation  of  the  money  of  Sie  people,  to 
be  expended  by  the  Exeoative,  a  fiill  excuse 
and  apology  for  so  doing ;  and  the  o^eot  cl 
negotiation  of  peace  with  Mexico  is  a  rail  and 
sufficient  object  for  that  purptee.  I  am  wil^ 
to  vote  the  treasure  of  the  nation  for  that  ob- 
ject 

The  time  allotted  to  debate  having  expired, 
the  committee  proceeded  to  vote. 

Mr.  MoEat  withdrew  the  bill  moved  by 
him,  and  submitted  a  modified  propoatioD,  u 
follows : 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  now  exists  between  tiie 
United  States  and  the  Bepnblio  of  Mezieo,  vhidi 
it  is  desirable  should  be  speedily  tenninaled  npoa 
terms  just  and  honorable  to  both  natieDs:  Isd 
whereas  assaraoces  have  heretofore  been  given 
to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  Uiat  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  President  to  settle  all  qaestioDs  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  most  liberal  and  ntisikc- 
tory  terms,  according  to  the  rights  of  each,  aod 
the  mutual  interests  and  security  of  the  two  coon- 
tries  :  And  whereas  the  President  may  be  able  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  RepabGe  of 
Mexico  prior  to  the  next  session  of  Go&greas,tf 
means  for  that  object  are  at  his  disposu:  And 
whereas,  in  the  adjustment  of  so  many  compGatcd 
questions  as  now  exist  between  the  two  ooan* 
tries,  it  may  possibly  happen  that  an  expenditvie 
of  money  will  be  called  for  by  the  sttpdationa  of 
any  treaty  which  may  be  entered  into:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  Haute  of  Rt^ 
reeentativee  of  the  United  StateM  of  Avuriea,  t% 
Conareee  astembled.  That  the  sum  of  thirty  tbo8- 
sand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropritt- 
ed,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  (Ahenrise 
appropriated,  to  enable  the  President  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  whenever  it  shall  be  in  his  power  to  do  ea 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  tbe  earn 
of  two  millions  of  dolUrs  be,  and  the  same  is  beit- 
by,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  tretsary 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  enable  tbe  President 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Repoblk  of 
Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  tbe  event  that  odd 
treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authorized  agents  of 
the  two  Governments,  and  being  ratified  by  Mexiocv 
shall  call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  full  and  accurate  accounts  for  which 
expenditure  shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  Coib' 
gress  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

Mr.  WiLM or  moved  an  amendment,  to  idd 

at  the  end  of  Mr.  MoKat'b  modified  bill  tiie 
following : 

Provided^  That,  as  an  express  and  foodaiDental 
condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  frOB 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United  SUteSiby  , 
virtue  of  any  treaty  which  mav  by  negotiated  be 
tween  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the 
moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part 
of  said  territory,  except  for  crime^  whereof  the 
party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted. 

The  first  seotion  of  the  bill  was  still  vndcr 
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ooxuBideration,  and,  after  Bome  conversation,  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Wilmot  was  received  as  an 
amendment  to  this  section. 

Mr.  Dobbin  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  He 
contended  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wilmot)  was  not 
in  order,  the  subject  of  slavery  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  bill. 

The  Chairman  bvermled  the  point  of  order. 
The  bill  (he  stated)  appropriated  a  c^tain  sum 
of  money  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  certainly  competent  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  adopt  a  provision  limiting  the 
application  of  the  money,  and  providing  that  it 
ahould  be  applied  only  on  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Dobbin  appealed  from  the  decision. 

The  question  on  the  appeal  was  taken  by 
tellers,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chairman  was 
sustained — ayes  92,  noes  87. 

Thus  the  amendment  was  decided  in  order. 

Mr.  WioK  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  inserting  therein  after  the  word  ^^terri- 
tory," the  words  "  north  of  86'  SC  north  ktl- 
tude." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  dis- 
agreed to— ayes  64,  noes  89. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  original 
amendment  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  tellers  were  asked 
and  ordered ;  and,  the  question  being  taken,  it 
"was  decided  in  the  ajffirmative — ^ayes  83,  noes 
64. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  committee,  on  motion,  rose  and  reported 
the  message,  together  with  the  bill,  to  the 
House. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  by 
its  title. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engross- 
ment, and  decided  in  the  afBrmative,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tkas. — ^Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Anderson, 
Arnold,  Benton,  J.  Blaclc,  Brinkerhoff,  Buffington, 
Wm.  W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Campbell,  Carroll,  Chip- 
man,  Collin,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Dnnlap,  fidsall, 
CUsworth,Erdman,  Faran,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Gor- 
don, Grider,  GroTer,  Hamlin,  Hampton,  Henley, 
£Ilas  B.  Hohnes,  Hough,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hud- 
eon,  Washington  Hunt,  James  B.  Hunt,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Preston 
King,  Lawrence,  Leib,  Lewis,  Levin,  Maclay,  Mc- 
Clean,  McClelland,  McCrate,  McIlvaUie,  Harsh,  Mil- 
ler, Morris,  Moseley,  Moulton,  Kiren,  Norris,  Owen, 
Pollock,  Ratbbnn,  Bitter,  Julius  Rockwell,  Root, 
Sawtelle,  Scammon,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance, 
Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Starkweather, 
Stewart,  St.  John,  Strohm,  Strong,  Sjkes,  Thom- 
asson,  Benjamin  Thompson,  James  Thompson, 
Thurman,  Wentworth,  Wheaton,  White,  Williams, 
Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood,  and  Tost— 85. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bar- 
ringer,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bell,  Biggs,  James  A, 
Black,  BowUn,  Brockenbrough,  Burt,  John  G. 
Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Constable,  Cranffton,  Crozier,  CuUom.  Daniel,  Grar- 
rett  Davis,  Dobbin,  Dockery,  Douglas,  Dromgoole, 
JohnH.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Swing,  Ficklin,  Giles, 
Graham,  Haralson,  Haimanaon,  Harper,  HiUiard, 


Hoge,  Isaac  £.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  John  W.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Hunter,  Joseph  Johnson* 
Andrew  Johnson,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman,  LeakCf 
La  Sere,  Long,  Lumpkin,  McClemand,  McConneU, 
James  McDowell,  McHenry,  J.  P.  Martin,  Barkley 
Martin,  Morse,  Payne,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Phelps, 
Pillsbury,  Ramsey,  Reid,  Rhett,  John  A.  Rockwell, 
Runk,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leonard  H.  Bims,  Shnp- 
son,  Stephens,  Jacop  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Toombs, 
Towns,  Trumbo,  Vinton,  Woodward,  Wright,  and 
Young— 79. 

The  Madiwn  Papen, 

Mr.  Dbomoools  moved  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  move  to 
take  up  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  manu- 
script papers  of  James  Madison. 

The  motion  was  not  pressed  for  the  moment, 
and 

Mr.  MoKiT  remarked  that  the  House  was 
aware  that  two  important  appropriation  bills 
were  now  pending  between  the  two  Houses, 
They  had  endeavored  during  the  day  to  come 
to  some  agreement ;  they  had  agreed  only  in 
part  upon  the  naval  appropriation  bill.  In 
regard  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  he  had 
attempted  three  times  to  have  a  conference 
with  the  Committee  on  Conference  of  the 
Senate,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  so,  the  Sen- 
ate having  been  engaged  in  Executive  session. 
Tliey  were  to  meet  to-morrow  morning.  So 
it  was  obvious  that  no  agreement  could  bo 
arrived  at  before  to-morrow,  and  the  report  of 
the  conferees-would  be  enrolled,  and  (the  two 
Houses  concurring  therein)  there  would  be 
nothing  to  do  but  that  the  bill  should  be  signed 
by  the  Speidcer.  He  therefore  begged  leave 
to  appeal  to  gentlemen,  that  a  quorum  of  the 
House  remain  here  until  Monday  morning,  so 
that  the  public  business  could  be  finished.  If 
yon  go  off,  said  he,  these  important  bills  will 
be  defeated,  and  the  wheels  of  the  Government 
will  be  stopped. 

Mr.  McICay,  in  conclusion,  submitted  a  mo- 
tion, that,  when  the  House  adjourn,  they  ad- 
journ to  eight  oVlock  Monday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dbomooolb,  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Haralson  asked  leave  to  make  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  SoHENOK.  Can  the  report  be  mad« 
without  a  suspension  of  the  rules? 

The  Spbakeb  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  ScBKNOK.  I  object,  then;  the  Honse 
would  not  allow  a  report  to  be  made  fi*om  the 
Committee  on  PubHo  Lands,  and  I  object  to 
this. 

JMfoaU  BilU. 

Mr.  EJoro,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the 
House  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  private 
bills  from  the  Senate. 

The  qaestion  being  taken—no  quorum  voted. 
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.    And,  on  motion,  the  House  adjourned  at  ten 
minntes  to  eleven  o^dock. 


IN   SENATE. 

Monday,  August  10. 

French  i^liatuma  Bill, 

The  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  claims 
for  French  spoliations  prior  to  the  year  1800, 
was  returned  to  the  Senate,  with  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  President  for  withholding  his 
approval    therefrom.     The   following  is   the 


Washington,  August  8,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  StatM  : 

I  return  to  the  Senate,  iu  which  it  originated, 
the  bill  entitled  "  An  act  te  provide  for  the  ascer- 
tainment and  satisfaction  of  claims  of  American 
citizens  for  spoliations  committed  by  the  French 
prior  to  the  Slst  of  July,  1801,"  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  on  the  6th  instant,  with  my  objections 
to  its  becoming  a  law. 

In  attempting  to  give  the  bill  the  careful  exami- 
nation it  requires,  difficulties  presented  themselves 
in  the  outset,  fW>m  the  remoteness  of  the  period  to 
which  the  claims  belong,  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  transactions  in  which  they  originated,  and 
the  protracted  negotiations  to  which  they  led  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  The  short 
time  intervening  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
Congress,  and  the  approaching  close  of  their  ses- 
sion, as  well  as  the  pressure  of  other  official  duties, 
have  not  permitted  me  to  extend  my  examination 
of  the  subject  into  its  minute  details.  But,  iu  the 
consideration  that  I  have  been  able' to  give  to  it,  I 
find  objections  of  a  grave  character  to  its  provis- 
ions. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  provided  for, 
it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  can  perceive  no  legal  or  equitable  ground 
upon  which  this  appropriation  can  rest.  A  portion 
of  the  claims  have  been  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  Government,  in  its  executive  or  legisla- 
tive departments,  and  all  of  them  had  their  origin 
in  events  which  occurred  prior  to  1 800.  Since  1802, 
they  have  been  from  time  to  time  before  Congress. 
No  greater  necessity  or  propriety  exists  for  providing 
for  these  claims  at  this  time,  than  has  existed  for 
near  half  a  century ;  during  all  which  period  this 
questionable  measure  has  never,  until  the  present 
time,  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gresa  It  is  scarcely  probable,  if  the  claim  had 
been  regarded  as  obligatory  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, or  constituting  an  equitable  demand  upon 
4be  treasury,  that  those  who  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  it,  should  not 
long  since  have  done  justice  to  the  claimants.  The 
treasury  has  oflen  been  in  a  condition  to  enable  the 
Government  to  do  so  without  inconvenience,  if  the 
claims  had  been  considered  just.  Mr.  Jeflferson, 
Who  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  early  dissensions 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  out  of  which  the  claims  arose,  in  his  An- 
nual Message  in  1808,  adverted  to  the  large  surplus 
then  in  (he  treasury,  and  its  ^^  probable  accumula- 
iion,*'  and  inquired  whether  it  should  lie  "  unpro- 
ductive in  the  public  vaults ;"  and  yet  these  claims, 
^ough  then  before  Congress,  were  not  recognized 


or  paid.  Since  that,  the  public  debt  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  and  of  the  war  of  1812  has  been  extingmsh- 
ed,  and  at  several  periods  since  the  treasury  has 
been  in  possession  of  large  surpluaes  over  thie  de- 
mands upon  it  In  1836,  the  surplua  amounted  to 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and,  for  want  of  proper 
objects  to  which  to  apply  it,  it  was  directed  by 
Congress  to  be  deposited  with  the  States. 

During  this  extended  course  .of  time— embracing 
periods  eminently  favorable  for  satisfying  all  jost 
demands  upon  the  Government,  the  claims  em- 
braced in  this  bill  met  with  no  favor  in  Congress 
beyond  the  reports  of  committees,  in  one  or  the 
other  branch.  These  circumstances  alone  are  cal- 
culated to  raise  strong  doubts  in  respect  to  these 
claims ;  and  especially  as  all  information  oeeetaaiy 
to  a  correct  judgment  concerning  them  has  been 
long  before  the  public.  These  doubts  are  strength- 
ened in  my  mind  by  the  examination  I  have  been 
enabled  to  give  to  the  transactions  in  which  they 
originated* 

The  bill  assumes  that  the  United  States  have  be- 
come liable  in  those  ancient  transactions,  to  make 
reparation  to  the  claimants  for  injuries  committed 
by  France.    Nothing  was  obtained  for  daimanti 
by  negotiation ;  and  the  bill  assumes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  become  many  ways   responsible  for 
these  claims.    The  limited  time  allowed  me,  before 
your  adjournment,  makes  it  impossible  to  reiterate 
the  facts  and  arguments  by  whl<^,  in  preceding  Con- 
gresses, these  claims  have  been  successfully  resist- 
ed.   The  present  is  a  period  particulariy  nnfavorabfe 
for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  of  so  large  an  amoimt, 
and,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  of  so  doubtful  a 
character.    There  is  no  surplus  in  the  treasory.    A 
public  debt  of  several  millions  haa  been  created 
within  the  last  few  years.    We  are  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war,  uncertain  as  to  its  duration,  and  ia- 
volving  heavy  expenditures;   to  prosecute  which 
war.  Congress  has,  at  its  present  session,  authorised 
a  further  loan.    So  that,  in  effect,  the  GovemmeDt, 
should  this  bill  become  a  law,  would  have  to  bo^ 
row  money  and  increase  the  public  debt  to  pay 
these  claims.    It  is  true  that,  by  the  provisiotts  of 
the  bill,  payment  is  directed  to  be  made  in  land 
scrip,  instead  of  money,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
treasury  will  be  the  same.    The  public  lands  coo- 
stitute  one  of  the  sources  of  public  revenue,  and 
if  these  claims  be    paid  in  land  scrip,  it  will, 
from  t^e  date  of  the  issue,  to  a  great  extent,  cot 
off  from  the  treasury  the  annual  income  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands;  because  payments  for  the 
lands  sold  by  the  Government  may  be  expected  to 
be  made  in  scrip  until  it  is  all  redeemed.    If  those 
clums  be  just,  they  ought  to  be  paid  in  money, 
and  nothing  less  valuabte.    The  bill  providea  that 
they  shall  be  paid  in  land  scrip,  whereby  they  are 
in  effect  to  be  a  mortgage  upon  the  public  lands  ia 
the  new  States — a  mortgage,  too,  held  in  great 
part,  if  not  wholly,  by  non-residents  of  the  States 
in  which  the  lands  lie,  who  may  secure  these  lands 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  acres,  and 
then  demand  for  them  exorbitant  prices  from  the 
citizens  of  other  States  who  may  desire  to  purchase 
them  for  settlement,  or  they  may  keep  them  out 
of  the  market,  and  thus  retard  the  prosperity  aod 
growth  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  atoated. 
Why  this  unusual  mode  of  satisfying   daioiants 
upon  the  treasury  has  been  resorted  to,  does  not 
appear.    It  is  not  consistent  with  a  sound  pobUc 
poUcy.    If  it  be  done  in  this  case,  it  may  be  doM 
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in  all  others.  It  will  form  a  precedent  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  other  stale  and  questionable  claims, 
and  would  undoubtedly  be  resorted  to  by  alt  claim- 
ants, who,  after  successive  trials,  shall  fail  to  have 
their  claims  recognized  and  paid  in  money  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  proposes  to  pay  five  millions  of  dollars, 
to  be  paid  in  land  scrip,  and  provides  "  that  no 
claim  or  memorial  shall  be  received  by  Ihe  com- 
missioners'^ authorized  by  the  act,  **  unleA  accom- 
panied by  a  release  or  discharge  of  the  United 
States  from  all  other  and  further  compensation  than 
the  cUimant  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
provision  of  the  act.*'  These  claims  are  estimated 
to  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum  than  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  yet  the  claimant  is  required  to  re- 
lease to  the  Government  all  other  compensation, 
and  to  accept  his  share  of  a  fund  known  to  be  in- 
adequate. 

If  these  ehiims  be  well  founded,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  the  claimants  to  repudiate  any  portion  of 
them,  and  the  remaining  sum  could  hereafter  be 
resisted.  The  bill  proposes  to  pay  these  claims  not 
in  the  currency  known  to  the  constitution,  and  not 
to  their  full  amount. 

Passed,  as  this  bill  has  been,  near  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  when  many  measures  of  importance 
necessarily  demand  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
possibly  without  that  full  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion which  the  large  sum  it  appropriates,  and  the 
existing  state  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  country 
demand,  I  deem  it  to  bo  my  duty  to  withhold  my 
approval,  that  it  may  hereafter  undergo  the  re- 
vision of  Congress.  I  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion with  regret.  In  interposing  my  objections 
to  its  becoming  a  law,  I  am  truly  sensible  that  it 
should  be  an  extreme  case  which  would  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  withhold  his  approval 
of  any  bill  passed  by  Congress  upon  the  ground  of 
its  expediency  alone.  Such  a  case  I  consider  this 
to  be.  JAMES.  K.  POLK. 

The  Message  having  been  read, — 
Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  rose  and  said,  it  was  the 
first  instance,  he  believed,  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic,  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  interposed  his  veto  to  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  involved  no  constitu- 
tional principle,  no  question  of  constitutional 
right,  but  which  was  founded  entirely  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency.  It  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  an  Executive  veto  had  been 
applied  to  what  might  properly  be  considered 
a  private  bill,  upon  any  ground  whatever. 
It  was  the  first  instance  in  which  an  executive 
Chief  Magistrate,  after  acknowledging  his  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  subject,  after 
freely  confessing  that  he  had  not  extended  his 
examination  very  minutely  into  the  subject, 
had  ventured  the  opinion  that  a  measure  of 
this  description,  which  had  passed  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  a  measure  of  doubt- 
ful character,  and  ought  not  to  become  a  law, 
thus  rendering  any  fiirther  application  on  the 
part  of  those  having  cisums  within  the  provis- 
ions of  Uie  act,  during  his  Administration 
utterly  hopeless. 

Mr.  WsBSTEb  rose,  and  said  that  he  very 
mach  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss  at 


length,  and  in  a  manner  which  the  gravity  of 
the  subject  demanded,  this  second  veto  of  the 
session.  He  had  wished  also  to  take  some  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  discuss  the  principles 
of  tue  first  veto ;  but  he  was  conscious  iJiat  the 
moments  were  flying,  and  that  there  were  still 
important  matters  to  be  disposed  of.  He  had 
wished,  also,  before  leaving  his  seat  there,  if 
an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  him,  to 
review  at  some  length,  not  so  much  for  the 
Senate  as  for  the  country,  the  events  of  this 
extraordinary  session  of  Congress ;  for  that  it 
was  extraordinary,  its  results  would  show.  At 
present,  however,  ne  would  forbear.  An  occa- 
sion would  soon  offer,  not  in  an  official  charac- 
ter, but  while  mingling  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens throughout  the  country.  He  would  there 
express  his  sentiments  at  large.  At  present,  he 
could  do  no  more  than  protest  against  this 
veto,  against  the  principle,  as  being  a  new 
and  alarming  extension  of  Executive  authority, 
not  justified,  not  countenanced,  finding  no 
precedent,  no  apology,  in  any  previous  exercise 
of  Executive  power  under  this  constitution. 

Negotiation  with  Mexico, 

Mr.  Lkwis  moved  that  the  Senate  take  up 
for  consideration  the  bill  from  the  House  enti- 
tled ^^  An  act  making  further  provision  for  the 
expenses  attending  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations,''  and  de- 
manded the  yeas  and  nays  upon  his  motion. 

The  question  being  put,  the  motion  prevail- 
ed, upon  a  division — ayes  19,  noes  10. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  beinc  then  before  the  Semite  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  Lewis  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
viso which  had  been  added  to  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Provided^  That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental 
condition  of  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  negotiated  be- 
tween them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of 
any  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  first  b  e  duly  convicted.*' 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  should  like  to  hear  some 
reason  assigned  for  striking  out  this  proviso. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  there  was  no  time  now  for 
giving  reasons  or  making  explanations. 

Mr.  Davis  observed  that  this  seemed  like 
legislating  under  a  high  degree  of  steam-pres- 
sure. He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  It  proposed  first,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  to  appropriate  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  Mexico, 
and  afterwards  it  proposed  to  add  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for 'something  like  the  same 
purpose.  He  inquired  why  it  was  neoessaiy 
that  there  should  be  the  enormous  appropria- 
tion of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  w^ith  Mexico? 
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He  asked,  and  be  thought  he  had  some  right  to 
demand,  some  explanation  of  a  provision  of 
this  description,  when  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood here,  and  everywhere  thronghont  this 
country,  that  the  United  States  was  not  the 
debtor  of  Mexico ;  that  she  had  no  pecuniary 
claims  upon  this  country  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  alleged  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  country  should  make  war  against 
that  Bepublio,  that  she  was  largely  indebted 
to  the  United  States.  A  refusal  on  her  part  to 
make  prompt  payment  of  those  debts  was 
alleged  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  hostility 
which  now  exists.  It  was  alleged  that  Mexico 
had  refused  to  do  us  that  justice  which  was 
due  to  us  from  her,  and  that  therefore  the  war 
was  nndertaken  in  order  to  compel  her  to  do 
Justice.  What,  then,  were  the  two  millions  of 
dollars  wanted  for?  Oertainly  not  for  the 
purpose  of  cancelling  any  obligaUon  existing 
between  us  and  her.  What,  then,  is  its  pur- 
pose f  It  has  been  intimated  that  it  was  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional territory ;  and,  if  he  could  understand 
another  section  of  the  bill  rightly,  (he  meant 
the  one  which  was  now  proposed  to  be  striken 
out,)  that  was  the  obiect.  If  the  clause  which 
it  was  proposed  should  be  stricken  out  had  any 
signification  at  all,*  it  clearly  showed  that  the 
object  of  the  appropriation  was  the  acquisition 
of  territory.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the  diffi- 
culty now  existing  between  this  country  and 
the  Repablic  of  Mexico  a^usted,  and  if  any 
gentleman,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  would 
show  that  this  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
was  necessarx  to  accomplish  tliat  object,  he 
would  very  cneerfuUy  vote  for  it.  But,  per- 
ceiving no  such  necessity  to  exist,'  he  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  suppose  that  other  ob- 
jects and  other  views  were  entertained,  and 
that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
controversy  between  the  two  countries  in 
regard  to  the  boundary  of  Texas.  What,  then, 
was  its  object  ?  They  were  forced  unavoidably 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  territory.  And  of 
what  possible  utility,  he  asked,  was  it  to  the 
United  States  to  acquire  further  accessions  of 
territory?  How  long  was  it  since  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  had  ceased  to  agi- 
tate the  public  mind  ?  How  long  was  it  since 
the  public  feeling  had  been  manifested  upon 
this  point,  that  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  had  been  extended  as  far  as  it  was  desir- 
able that  it  should  at  present  be  extended  ? 

[A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  here  delivered.] 

Mr.  D.  resuming,  said :  I  am  entirely  aware, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
season  for  debating  questions  of  this  magni- 
tude. l,t  would  have  oeen  much  better  if  the 
question  had  been  present!^  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
that  it  might  have  received  a  suitable  degree 
of  consideration.  But  I  return  to  the  inquiry, 
why  should  this  clause  be  stricken  out?    The 


House  of  Representatives  has  seen  fit  to  insert 
in  the  bill  that,  if  there  be  an  aoonisidon  of 
territory,  involuntary  servitude  shaU  not  exist 
within  that  territory.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
hear  some  reasons,  if  there  be  any,  why  it 
should  exist.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  good 
and  sufficient  reason,  such  as  would  satisfy  the 
country. 

[A  ^fiBsage  was  here  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  Stales.] 

I  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  some  good  and  sufficient  reasoa 
why  this  provision  should  not  remain  in  the 
bill,  in  case  an  acquisition  of  territory  is  to  be 
made.  Where  is  the  ambition  of  this  ooontry, 
of  this  Government,  going  to  lead  us?  What 
is  going  to  be  acquired  t 

Mr.  Lewis  hoped  the  Senator  would  aSow 
him  to  make  a  suggestion.  They  had  bat 
twenty  minutes  of  their  existence  remaining. 
If  the  Senator  desired  to  make  a  speech  upon 
this  subject,  he  hoped  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  for 
rescinding  the  one  by  which  Congress  had 
agreed  to  a^oum  at  twelve  oVlock  this  day. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  shall  occupy  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  Iswis.  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Davis.    After  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  LiEWis.    But  it  will  then  be  too  late. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  promise  the  gentieman  that 
I  will  stop  before  the  time  for  adjoummeDt 
arrives. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  other  House  may  a^onm 
in  the  mean  time. 

[A  message  was  here  received  from  the  House.] 

Jfr.  Davis  resumed.  It  is  impossible,  Mr. 
President,  under  the  circumstances  which  exist, 
to  discuss  this  question;  it  is  impossible  to  rea- 
son upon  it,  in  consequence  of  these  freqaent 
interruptions ;  but,  sir,  I  protest  (and,  as  &r  as 
my  own  vote  is  conoemed,  it  shall  not  prevail) 
against  the  proposition  now  made  to  amend  the 
bill.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  that  provision  of 
the  bill  as  it  stands,  and  if  it  had  been  original- 
ly introduced  here,  it  would,  if  the  bill  is  to  pass, 
have  my  approbation ;  if  there  is  to  be  any  ac- 
cession or  acquisition  of  territory,  that  provis- 
ion should  be  appended  to  the  bill,  and  made 
a  part  of  it.  His  friends  from  the  southern 
country  could  not  certainly  consider  it  at  all 
offensive  towards  tiiem  that  he  should  be  in 
favor  of  retaining  it,  or  if  he  should  say  to 
them  that  they  seemed  to  be  a  little  ambitious 
in  this  matter.  The  acquisition  of  territory 
on  our  southern  limits  redounded  to  their  ben- 
efit altogether;  the  newly  acquired  territmy 
ranged  itself  under  their  banner.  How  many 
Senators  were  there  even  now  who  owed  their 
seats  to  accession  of  territory,  made  since  the 
formation  of  the  Union  ?  There  were  at  least 
eight  or  ten.  And  while  contemplating  the 
acquisition  of  territory  extensive  enough  to  iur- 
nish  ten  more  States,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
thoir  interest  alone  is  to  be  consulted  f 
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"  no,"  "  no,"  on  the  left  of 


If  California  is  to  be  annexed,  that  vast  re- 

S*on,  comprehending  one-third  at  least  of  the 
exioan  Republic,  with  institntions  assimilat- 
ing themselves  to  those  of  the  Southern  States 
of  this  Union,  I  say  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  free  States,  in  order  that  the  equipoise  of 
power  maj  not  be  completely  subverted,  and 
made  to  incline  in  favor  of  their  Southern 
friends. 

Mr.  LxwiB.  I  would  thank  the  gentleman  to 
allow  me  to  introduce  this  resolution. 

[Cries  of  "  No," 
the  Chamber.] 

The  YioB  PRBsiDBirr.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman I  would  conclude  before  the  hour  of 
adjournment  arrived.  I  have  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  all  I  desired  to  say — for  I  could  de- 
sire to  say  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject — but 
about  all  which  the  time  will  permit  me  to 
say.  It  is  a  matter  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences that  are  highly  alarming  to  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  a  matter  that  will  agitate  the  coun- 
try from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  when  you  pass  a  bill  of  this 
description,  containing  an  appropriation  of 
two  millions  of  dollars 

[A  message  was  received  firom  the  President 
of  the  United  States.] 

containing,  I  say,  an  appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  restoration  of  peace  by  an  acquisition  of 
territory,  that  it  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
that  no  peace  can  be  made  until  that  territory 
is  acquired.  It  is  an  expression  here,  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  that  this  war,  begun  as  it 
was  without  occasion,  as  I  think,  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  this  acquisition  of  territory  is 
made,  be  it  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  those  who  entertain 
a  different  opinion  from  myself  on  this  subject, 
I  am  obliged  to  conclude — the  conviction  forces 
itself  upon  my  mind — ^that  if  you  pass  a  meas- 
ure of  this  kind,  you  declare  that  no  peace  is 
to  be  made  until  the  object  which  is  here  signi- 
fied is  accomplished.  Pass  this  bill,  and  the 
President  of  tne  United  States  will  feel  justi- 
fied in  prolonging  the  war  until  this  object  is 
acoompJished,  and  this  additional  territory  is 
acquired,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
given  an  opinion  favorable  to  this  view  of  the 
subject.  The  effect  would  be,  in  my  judgment, 
to  prolong  this  war,  instead  of  hastenmg  its 
conclusion.  And  this  I  say,  because  I  see  no  evi- 
dence here  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  made 
any  advances  which  justify  the  conclusion  that 
she  is  anxious  to  make  this  sort  of  settlement 
by  a  concession  of  territory.  Well,  how  can  I 
resist  the  conviction  I  have  expressed,  that  the 
war  is  to  be  continued  under  the  sanction  of 
Congress  f  I  am  anxious  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace,  and  unwilling  that  the  question 
should  be  entangled  with  the  question  of  the 


acquisition  of  territory.  Let  us  meet  the 
question  promptly  and  fairly,  and  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  sooner  the  better.  You  have 
an  army  embodied,  and  you  propose  that  that 
army  shall  prosecute  the  campaign 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  needless  for  the  gentleman 
to  proceed  any  further—— 

The  YicB  President.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  a  question  of  order.  Other- 
wise not. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  merely  wish  to  state  the  fkct 
that  the  House  has  adjourned. 

[A  final  message  from  the  House  was  here 
delivered.] 

Mr.  Davis  (proceeding)  said,  I  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  upon  your  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  upon  the  minds  of  the  Senators,  the 
view  which  I  take  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  MoDTrFFix.  I  understand  that  the  House 
has  adjourned.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Exec- 
utive business. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and 
the  Senate,  the  hour  of  twelve  having  arrived, 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Executive 
business,  and,  after  a  short  time,  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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Mr.  WnrrHBOP  inquired  of  the  Speaker, 
whether,  in  carrying  out  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Speaker  intended  to  be  guided  by  the 
time  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate  ? 

The  Speaker.    By  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WiNTHBOP  was  understood  to  suggest 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  clock 
of  the  Senate  and  that  of  the  House  of  about 
seven  or  eight  minutes — ^the  latter  being  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  time  would  be  taken,  so  as  to 
admit  of  action  on  the  bills  yet  between  the 
two  Houses. 

Many  voices:  ^'Twelve  o'clock,  twelve 
o'clock." 

The  Spbaeeb  rose. 

Mr.  BieoB  from  the  Oommittee  on  Enrolled 
Bills,  was  seen  at  this  instant  hastening  down 
one  of  the  side  aisles  with  an  enrolled  bill  in 
his  hand,  and  made  his  report  at  the  Speaker's 
table.. 

And  the  Speaker's  hammer  fell  on  the  table 
before  him. 

Hie  Spbaxxb.  Gentlemen:  The  hour  of 
twelve,  at  which  the  two  Houses,  l^y  their 
joint  resolution,  agreed  to  adjourn,  having 
arrived,  I  pronounce  this  House  adjourned  until 
the  first  Monday  in  December  next 
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EXECUTIVE    JOUBNAL    OF    THE     SENATE     OE 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  Senats  o?  the  United  States, 
Augutt  7,  1846. 
jReiolved,  Tliat  the  iDJuDction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  all  the  correspondence  heretofore  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  in  Exccatlve  seasion  rela- 
tive  to  the  Oregon  territory. 

In  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

July  10,  1846. 
Resolved,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  forth- 
with removed  from  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
relative  to  the  Oregon  territory,  and  the  corre- 
spondence which  accompanied  it,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  including  the  speeches  and  re- 
mariLS  of  Senators. 

In  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Auffuat  8,  1846. 
Resolved,  That  2,000  copies  of  the  Journal,  cor- 
respondence, and  documents  connected  with  the 
Oregon  treaty,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

"Wednesday,  Jnne  10. 

Exeeutite  proeeedingi^  eorrespondencej  and  doe-- 
umenU^  relating  to  Oregon^  from  which  the 
injunction  ofseereey  hoe  been  removed, 

A  Message  was  received  from  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Walker,  bis  Sec- 
retary. 

To  the  ^nate  of  the  United  States : 

I  lay  before  the  Senate  a  proposal,  in  the  form 
of  a  convention,  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  sixth  instant,  by  the  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  for  the  ai^ustment  of  the  Oregon 
question,  together  with  a  protocol  of  this  proceed- 
ing. I  submit  this  proposal  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate,  and  request  their  advice  as  to  the 
action  which,  in  their  judgment,  it  may  be  proper 
to  talce  in  reference  to  it. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  Government,  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Senate  were  often  taken 
in  advance  upon  important  questions  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  General  Washington  repeatedly  con- 
sulted the  Senate,  and  asked  their  previous  advice 
upon  pending  negotiations  with  foreign  powers; 
and  the  Senate  in  every  instance  responded  to  his 
call  by  giving  their  advice,  to  which  he  always 
conformed  his  action.  This  practice,  though  rarely 
resorted  to  in  latter  times,  was,  in  my  judgment, 
eminently  wisfe,  and  may  on  occasions  of  great  im- 
portance, he  properly  revived.  The  Senate  are  a 
branch  of  the  treaty-making  power ;  and,  by  con- 
sulting them  in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon 
important  measures  of  foreign  policy,  which  may 
ultimately  come  before  them  for  their  considera- 
tion, the  President  secures  harmony  of  action  be- 
tween that  body  and  himself.  The  Senate  are, 
moreover,  a  branch  of  the  war-making  power,  and 
it  may  be  eminently  proper  for  the  Executive  to 
take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  body  in  ad- 
vance, upon  any  great  question  which  may  involve 
in  its  decision  the  issue  of  peace  or  war.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  would 
induce  me,  under  any  circumstances,  to  desire  the 
previous  advice  of  the  Senate ;  and  that  desire  is 
increased  by  the  recent  debates  and  proceedings  in 


Congress,  which  render  it,  in  my  judgment,  not 
only  respectful  to  the  Senate,  but  necessary  ud 
proper,  if  not  indiqiensable,  to  insure  harmoiuois 
action  between  that  body  and  the  ExecotiTe.  In 
conferring  on  the  Executive  the  authority  to  gire 
the  notice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
1827,  the  Senate  acted  publicly  so  large  a  part, 
that  a  decision  on  the  proposal  now  made  by  tbe 
British  Government,  without  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to  it,  might 
render  the  question  still  more  complicated  and  dUR* 
cult  of  adjustment.  For  these  reaBOns  I  ioTiie 
the  consideration  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  proposd  of 
tbe  British  Government  for  the  settlement  of  tbe 
Oregon  question,  and  ask  their  advice  on  the  nb- 
jeot. 

My  opinions  and  my  action  on  tbe  Or^on  qso* 
tion  were  fully  made  known  to  Congiesa  in  m? 
annual  Message  of  the  second  December  last ;  and 
the  opinions  therein  expressed  remain  unchanged. 

Should  the  Senate,  by  the  constitutional  majoritf 
required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties,  advise  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  advise  it  widi 
such  modifications  as  they  may,  upon  full  deliben> 
tion,  deem  proper,  I  shall  conform  my  action  to 
their  advice.  Should  the  Senate,  however,  decline 
by  such  constitutional  minority  to  give  soch  advice, 
or  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  ceih 
sider  it  my  duty  to  reject  the  oflfer. 

I  also  communicate  herewith  an  extract  from  a 
despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  London,  under  date  of  tbe 
twenty-eighth  of  April  last,  directing  him,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
"  concerning  the  Oregon  Territory,"  to  deliver  tbe 
notice  to  the  British  Government  for  tbe  abroga- 
tion of  the  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827 ; 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  notice  transmitted  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  together  with  extracts  from  a 
despatch  of  that  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
bearing  date  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May  last 

JAMES  K.  FOLK. 

WASniiraTON,  June  10,  1846. 

On  iDotion  by  Mr.  Allkn,  that  the  mesaige 
and  documents  oommnnicated  therewith  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bda- 
tioDS,  and  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate, 

A  division  of  the  question  was  called  by  Mr. 
McDuffib;  and  on  the  question,  ^^that  the 
message  and  documents  communicated  there- 
with be  referred  to  tbe  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  ? "  it  was  determined  in  the  negative 
— yeas  9,  nays  87. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hannboan,  the  yeas  and 
nays  being  desired  bj  one-fifth  of  the  Senatois 
present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Breese,  Otf^ 
Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  and  Tumey. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien,  Oil* 
houn,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  Colqidtt,  Oorvio, 
Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Greene,  Haywood,  Hoortoa, 
Huntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiaua,  Lewis,  McDu£Se,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Morehead,  Kiles,  Pearce,    Pennybacker,  Phelps, 
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Ru8k,  Simmonfl,  Speight,  Upham,  Webster,  West- 
cott,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee. 

So  the  motion  to  refer  was  rejected. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  tbe  second  clanse 
of  the  motion,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Turnkt  that 
it  lie  on  the  table — it  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  27,  nays  21. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  H^nnbgan,  the  yeas  and 
nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  Senators 
present. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Archer,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chal- 
iners,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton, 
Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Ho- 
Duffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Penny- 
backer,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Speight,  Tumey,  and  TJpham. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Breese, 
Oass,  Corwin,  Dickinson,  Diz,  Fairfield,  Hannegan, 
Jamagin,  Jenness,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Simmons, 
Webster,  Westcott,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hanneoak,  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Message  and  accom- 
panying documents  be  postponed  until  Monday 
next  the  16th  instant,  it  was  determined  in  the 
negadve— yeas  18,  nays  85. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Hakneoan,  the  yeas  and 
iiays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  Senators 
present 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Cass,  Colquitt, 
Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jamagin,  Jenness, 
Busk,  Semple,  and  Westcott. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Chalmers,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Davis, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Hunting- 
ton, Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles, 
Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Sevier,  Simmons, 
Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge, 
and  Yulee. 

8o  the  motion  to  postpone  was  rejected. 

Thubsdat,  June  11. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Maxoum,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  10th  instant, 
communicating  a  proposal  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  Oregon  question ;  and  after  debate, 

Mr.  Haywood  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution for  consideration : 

Ruolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
enrring,)  That  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  ne  is  hereby,  advised  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  British  Government,  accompanying  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  dated  10th  «iune,  1846,  for  a 
convention  to  settle  boundaries,  &c.,  between  the 
United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain  west  of  the  Rocky 
or  Stony  Mountains. 

The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceed- 
ed to  consider  the  said  resolution. 


On  motion  by  Mr.  Niles,  that  it  be  amended, 
by  adding  thereto  the  following : 

With  the  following  proviso  at  the  end  of  the 
second  article  of  the  proposed  convention,  to  wit : 

**  Provided,  That  the  rights  of  navigation  secured 
to  British  subjects,  by  this  article,  be  limited  to  the 
year  a.  d.  1869,  when  they  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine." 

After  debate,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Bxirroir,  the 
Senate  acyourned. 

Friday,  June  12. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  rcsolu* 
tion  submitted  by  Mr.  Hatwood  on  tiie  11th 
instant,  together  with  the  amendment  proposed 
thereto  by  Mr.  Nilbs  ;  and  after  debate,  Mr. 
Niles,  by  unanimous  consent,  modified  his  pro* 
posed  amendment  to  read  as  follows : 

With  the  following  proviso  at  the  end  of  the 
second  article  of  the  proposed  convention,  to  wit : 

*^  Provided,  That  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Columbia  River,  secured  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the 
same,  be  limited  to  the  vcar  a.  n.  1868,  when  it 
shall  cease  and  determine.^' 

On  the  question  to  agree  thereto,  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  nesative — yeas  10,  nays  81. 

On  motion  by  Tir,  Niles,  the  yeas  and  nays 
being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent, those  who  yoted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Houston,  Jenness,  Niles,  Simmons,  and  Woodbridge. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Archer,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chal- 
mers, Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt, 
Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Hunting- 
ton, Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Speight,  Tumey, 
Upham,  Webster,  and  Yulee. 

So  the  proposed  amendment  was  rejected. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  resolution, 
it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  88, 
nays  12. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clay- 
ton, Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Evans,  Greene, 
Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Man- 
gum, Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker, 
Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Tumey, 
Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jamagin,  Jenness, 
Semple,  and  Sturgeon. 

So  it  was 

Reaalvedy  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
curring,) That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  British  Government,  accompanying  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  dated  10th  June,  1846,  for  a 
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coDventioQ  to  settle  boundaries,  &c.,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Bocky 
or  Stony  Mountains. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  the  said  resolu- 
tion before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tuesday,  June  16. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Walker,  his  Sec- 
retary. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  12th  instant,  that  *'tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal  of  the  British  Goyernment,  ac- 
companying his  message  to  the  Senate,  dated  10th 
June,  1846,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boundaries, 
&c.,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
west  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,'*  a  conven- 
tion was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  16th  instant, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannio  Miy^sty  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  convention  I  now  lay  before  the  Senate  for 
their  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  ratification. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washihoton,  June  Id,  1846. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  also  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
"her  M^j^^sty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  concluded  at 
Washington  the  16th  day  of  June,  1846,  was 
read  a  first  time. 

Thubsday,  June  18. 

The  Senate  proceeded,  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  consider  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  her  Miyestj  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  concluded  at  Washington  the  16th 


day  of  June,  1846.    And  no  amendment  bong 
made  thereto,  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MoDuTFiE  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution  for  consideration : 

Reeclvedt  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  prosent  con- 
curring,^ That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  Iha 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  Scatea 
of  America  and  her  Majesty  the  Qoeen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  con- 
cluded at  Washington  the  15th  day  of  Jnne,  1846b 

The  Senate  bj  unanimous  consent  proceeded 
to  consider  the  said  resolution. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  resolution,  it 
was  determined  in  the  afi&nnative--7eas  41, 
nays  14. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  ClaytoD^  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Corwin,  Crittenden^  Davis, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston, 
Huntington,  Johnson  of  Marylimd,  Johnson  of 
Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Niles,  Pcairce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk, 
Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  and  Yulee. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Breese,  Bright, 
Cameron,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Haimegan, 
Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and  Westcott^ 

So  it  was  resolved,  (two-thirds  of  tiie  Sena- 
tors present  concurring,)  that  the  S^uite  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  her 
Mtgesty  the  Queen  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  concluded  at  Wadi- 
ington  the  16th  day  of  June,  1846. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  the  said  resofah 
tion  before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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should  not  be  made,  685;  an  act  of  Congress  can  be  at 
any  time  repealed,  586;  tendency  of  the  Government  to 
place  itself  under  the  control  of  the  commercial  interest, 
666;  biU  passed,  687. 

Alfferine  War.-'See  IndsBB^  vol  1. 

AUeffiance^  Foretffn.—Ses  Jndem^  voL  1 ;  alsoi  Indese^  vola 
8,6^6,  Expatriation, 

Aixnr,  WiLUA.li,  Senator  from  Ohio,  8, 841 ;  on  the  decease 
of  Senator  Boberts,  80;  on  the  Oregon  territory,  68;  on 
the  decease  of  H.  B.  Brinkerhofl;  188;  on  Oregon,  166 ; 
on  the  national  defence,  877;  on  the  joint  occupancy  of 
Or^^n,896;  on  the  European  interference  in  American 
aflUrs,  818 ;  on  the  Oregon  notice,  871, 898, 899, 400^  477, 
640;  on  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  486,  487,  488, 


468,466,469;  on  the  Mexican  war,  488, 491. 494, ^UM;<m 
the  removals  from  office,  616, 618;  on  the  post-office  ap- 
propriations, 668;  on  the  retrocession  of  Alexaadiia,686L 
SesIndM,  vols.  18, 18, 14. 

Amelia  Idand.—See  /imZsos,  vol  6. 

Amendment  of  Ifte  Obns^uliofk— Besolation  on  slave  rep- 
resenUtion  oifered,  68, 67.— In  the  Senate,  leave  asked  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  constltntioai 
reUtive  to  the  election  of  President,  dbc.,  168;  object 
and  principle  of  the  amendment,  168;  the  will  of  the^ 
people  liable  at  present  to  be  frustrated  in  the  election 
of  chief  officers,  168 ;  details  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, 168;  its  efficacy  and  practicability,  168;  the 
amendment,  153.    See  Indeaa,  vols.  1,  8, 8,  6,  7, 8, 9, 18. 

Amendment  of  the  Journal  qfthe  Eou9e.—See  Jndeaa^  vol  T. 

Amy  Dardin^e  Hbr9e.-^See  Inde^  vols.  1, 8, 8,  4, 6,  It 

AHDBBSOir,  JoBBPn  H.,  Bepresentative  fr^m  New  York,  8^ 
848. 

AiTOBBSov,  Jomr,  case  oA  see  /lulsfB,  voL  6,  Bribery, 

Appointmente,  J&MevMee.— SM/iMEeas,  vol  6. 

Apportionment,-^See  Ratio  of  Bepreeentation. 

AppropriationSt  NavoL-^ln  the  House,  a  bill  to  authorise 
the  President  to  transfer  certain  /tppropriations,  86;  to 
transfer  from  objects  wherto  not  wanted  to  works  com- 
menced and  suspended,  86 ;  motion  to  refer  to  Commits 
tee  of  the  Whole,  86;  House  no  control  over  expendi- 
tures of  the  navy  unless  speclflo  appropriations  adhered 
to,  86;  reference  cause  delay,  86;  flMte,  86;  amount  of 
naval  appropriations,  87 ;  importance  of  investigation,  87 ; 
referenoe  agreed  to,  87.  ^Sse  IndoK,  vols.  1, 8, 8,  6, 7, 6| 
11,  la 

Appropriatione,  AmMKrf.— Note,  884. 

AncnxB,  William  S.,  Senator  from  Virginia,  8,  841 ;  rela- 
tive to  Oregon,  68, 166, 806;  on  the  treaty  with  TexaSi 
186;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  906, 817, 884, 889;  on 
the  national  defence,  879;  on  the  Mexican  war,  489, 
49a    5MifMtan,voL14. 

Ardent  SpirUe  in  the  Ifavy.-^See  Indea^  vol.  10. 

Arkaneae  Territory.— See  Indoor,  voL  6,  Territoriee., 

Arkaneae,  vote  fbr  President  in  1844, 90L 

Artaneaa  Weetem  Bowtdary^-^See  Indem,  rols.  7, 8L 

Armory^  Weetem.-'See  Indem,  voL  8. 

Army  AppropriaUon9,—l3i  the  House,  the  bill  considered, 
181;  how  officers  are  engaged,  181;  condition  of  the 
eountty  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  188;  the 
present  establishment  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
that  can  be  adopted,  188;  does  the  pubUe  serriee  re- 
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quire  tliiB  appropriation?  128;   the  eupemumeraries 
ought  to  be  dlaoharged,  128. 

Army^  Acts  ftrom  the  Army  Begbter,  124;  the  past  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  124-125. 

Amendment  relative  to  the  attendanoe  of  officers  and 
privates  on  religious  worship,  127;  reoiarks,  127. 

Militia  of  the  states,  580;  advantages  of  the  state  an- 
thorities  in  selecting  these  ofQoers,  5S0;  merits  of  the 
bill,  680;  distinction  between  a  volunteer  and  the  militia 
force  of  the  conntrf,  581 ;  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 581 ;  amendments  lost,  582 ;  btU  passed,  582. 

VolufUe6r8.—lB.  the  House,  a  bill  relative  td  the  or- 
ganization oi;  considered,  577;  amendments  proposed, 
677, 578 ;  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  offlcen 
should  be  extended  to  the  volunteers,  578;  the  Presi- 
dent should  commission  the  general  officers,  578;  synop- 
sis of  the  acts  of  Congress  on  volunteers,  579.  Se^  In- 
dex^ vols.  1,  2, 4, 5,  7, 10. 

Army  Desertion^  Prevention  t^.^'See  Index^YiA.  8,  and  In- 
deXf  vqL  9,  I>6»ertion» 

AxvoLD,  LxxvKL  H.,  Bepresentative  tnai  Rhode  Island,  242. 

AsBDroTozr,  A.  H.,  Bepresentative  flrom  North  Carolina,  4 

Ashe,  Johst  B.,  Bepresentative  fh>m  Tennessee,  4. 

Ashley,  Chksteb,  Senator  flrom  Arkansas,  241;. on  the  re- 
annazation  of  Texas,  202;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
214. 

AuDiinr,  Obobae,  Bepresentative  ftom  Massachusetts,  242. 

AeecuHnatian  qf  th6  President^  AUempted,'-See  IndeXf 
VOL  12. 

AitatUte  &n  Ihe  Preeidenfa  Seeretary.-^See  Indern^  toL  10. 

AHumpHon  of  State  Debte.—8ee  Indea^  voL  14. 

Atghuon,  D.  B.,  Senator  firom  Missouri,  8,  241;  on  the 
diplomatic  correspondence,  467;  on  Oregon,  551 ;  elected 
president  j>ro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  648, 

AraxBTON,  Chablbs  6.,  Senator  fh>m  New  Hampshire,  8, 
241.    iS^ /m^MD,  vols.  18, 14. 

Attorney  General^  Office  qf.'-See  Indem^  voL  10. 


Baolt,  Thomab  H.,  Bepresentative  from  Tirglnla,8tf ;  on 

tiie  public  printer,  282. 
Baobt,  Abthttb  p..  Senator  from  Alabama,  8, 241 ;  on  the 

Houma  land  daim,  184;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 

920, 227;  on  the  resignation  of  Bir.  Haywood,  020.    See 

Indeoi,  vol.  14. 
JSahama  Bank9.--8ee  Indeooy  toL  9. 
Baxeb,  Edwabd  D.,  Bepresentative  ftom  IHIboIs,  248. 
BaUimore  and  Ohio  RaUroad.-^See  Indea^  vol.  10. 
Baltimore  and  Washin{fton  BaUroad.See Indeat,roi.ll. 
Bank  of  JSnQland,^See»Indeoo,  vol  11. 
Banh  Ifotee^  Tarn  on.— See  Ind«^  vol  14. 
Batik  Notee  in  Payment  of  JhUtea^See  Tndeeo^  toL  7, 18. 
Bankrupt  Act—See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  7, 14. 
Bankruptcy,  Law  cf,  AppUedble  to  Banks,— See  Index, 

vol  18.  . 
Banke,  Deposit.— See  Index^  rols.  7, 12, 1& 
Bank  of  the  United  State».—See  Index,  yoIb.  1, 8, 4, 6, 0, 7, 

9, 11, 12, 18, 14. 
Bank  and  State,  Divorce  of.— See  Index,  voL  18. 
Babbaxd,  Dahibl  D.,  Bepresentative  fh>m  New  York,  8; 

on  General  Jackson's  fine,  40, 41,  46;  on  the  taril^  180. 

See  Index,  vol.  14 
Barracks  at  ITew  Orleans.— See  Index,  -vol.  9. 
Babbimoeb,  D.  M.,  Bepresentative  fh>m  North  Carolina,  8, 

242. 
Babsow,  Albxandxb,  Senator  fh>m  Louisiana,  8;  on  the 

decease  of  Alexander  Porter,  61;  on  the  annexation  of 

Texas,  154 
Baieb,  Isaac  C,  Senator  fh>m  MasaachnaettB,  8;  on  the  de- 


cease of  Barker  Bnmell,  22 ;  on  dave  r^reaantatlen,  86 ; 
on  the  tarlfi;  140 ;  on  the  annexation  of  Texaa,  227. 

Batture  at  New  Orleans.— See  Index,  yoL  4  Do^  at  8L 
Louis,  see  Index,  yoL  8. 

Batabd,  B.  H.,  Senator  from  Delaware,  8 ;  rdattve  to  Pcb 
Patch  Ishind,  54 

Bbabdslet,  SAXincL,  Bepresentative  from  Hew  York,  8; 
resigns  his  seat  in  the  House,  75. 

Beawnarohais,  Claim  qf.—See  Index,  vols.  8, 5,  6, 7,  S. 

Bbddcobb,  Heicbt,  Bepresentative  flrom  Yiri^nia,  2491 

Belgium^  Mission  to.— See  Index,  toL  IL 

Belgium,  Trade  wiiK—See  Index,  voL  1ft. 

Bbll,  Josbva  F.,  Bepresentative  ftt>m  Kentucky,  94SL 

Belbbb,  Jambs  K.,  Bepresentative  fh>m  Alabama,  4;  on  r^ 
lief  of  widows  of  officers  of  schooner  Orampus,  65. 

Bbitton,  Chablbs  S.,  Bepreaentative  lh>m  New  York,  8L 

Bbbtoit,  Thomas  H.,  Senator  firom  Sfisaouri,  81, 241 ;  on  the 
decease  of  Lewis  Lewifi,  14;  on  the  decease  of  Alexaa- 
der  Porter,  62;  on  the  compromise  act,  9T,  106, 117;  m. 
Oregon  Territory,  141 ;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  142; 
on  the  amendments  of  the  constitution,  158;  on  the  n- 
annexation  of  Texaa,  1^;  on  thanks  to  the  pro  UstL, 
President  of  the  Senate,  288;  on  the  Oregon  petitioa, 
265;  on  the  augmentation  of  the  navy,  843;  on  Oregon, 
890,  528, 581 ;  on  the  Mexican  war,  490,  497;  on  the  post 
office  appropriations,  564;  on  the  Issue  of  Treasoxy 
notes,  605, 611 ;  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Haywood,  61$; 
on  the  tariff  bill,  022  See  Index,  vols.  7,  8,  9, 10^  U,  1^ 
18,14 

BxBBixir,  Jomr  M.,  Senator  from  Georgia,  8;  on  the  natuTd- 
ization  of  aliens,  149 ;  on  Florida  and  Iowa,  S15;  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  217,  228,  286;  on  the  Mexican  wa; 
605.    See  Index,  vol  14 

BiDLAOK,  Benjamin  A.,  Bepresentative  firom  FennsylTVB^ 
8;  on  the  death  of  Almon  H.  Bead,  147.  Bee  Iwi^ 
voL14 

BxGOB,  Aba,  Bepresentative  fttnn  North  Carolina,  SIS. 

Bill  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  146, 165. 

BUls,  ifoney.—See  Index,  vol  1. 

Bishop  FlageL—See  Index,  vol  U. 

Blagx,  K  J.,  Bepresentative  ttom  Georgia,  4;  on  the  mili- 
tary academy,  86.    See  Index,  vol.  14 

Blagx,  Jambs,  Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  8, 241 

Black,  Jambs  A^  Bepresentative  ttom  South  Can^lna,  ^ 
242;  on  army  appropriations,  124 

Blaokwell,  Juxjub  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Tenneoee,  4 
See  Index,  voL  14 

Blair  db  Bives  chosen  printers  to  the  Hoose,  18L 

Blakohabd,  Jambs,  Bepreaentative  from  PeBi]sylTaitla,9ll 

Blank  Ballots,  shall  they  l>e  counted.— See  Indtae^  roL  4 

Mennerhassetfs  Bieirs,  Petition  J^rom,  64 

Blue  Lights  as  Signals  to  the  Snemy.—See  Index,  toL  SL 

Books,  Purchase  of— See  Index,  vols.  12, 18, 14 

BoBsxEB,  P.  R,  Bepresentative  ftom  loulaiana,  4;  deeeiM 
of;  184 

Bounty  Jbr  Fishing  Veesels.—8ee  Index,  vol  8;  DuUssl 

BowDBN,  Fbanxun  W.,  Bepresentative  firom  Alabama,  CS. 

Bo  WEB,  GvsTATiTS  B.,  Bepreseutativo  from  Mlasoazi,  4;  tm 
the  incorporation  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Maaona,  114 

BowLTN,  Jambs  B.,  Bepresentative  fit>m  Mlseoori,  4^  918; 
on  the  decease  of  Senator  linn,  17. 

BoTD,  Linn,  Bepresentative  fh>m  Kentud^y,  4^  949;  oa  ad- 
mitting Texas  into  the  Union,  isa  See  Jndem^  vols. 
18,14 

Braeil,  Affiiirs  with.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Breach  qf  Privilege.— See  Index,  vols.  2, 4 

Breakwater  on  the  Delaware.— See  Indeoa,  vol.  & 

Bexebe,  Sdnet,  Senator  lh>m  Illinois,  8, 241 ;  on  the  de- 
cease of  Senator  Bobert8,19;  relative  to  Pea  Fateh 
Island,  56;  on  the  navigation  of  weetera  xlvwa^  70;  on 
West  Point  MUitary  Academy,  124 
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-,  BepreeentatlTe  from  MaiylMid,  69;   on 


army  approprUtloDt,  12SL 
Br^oetBant.^St0  Indeoo^  voL  9. 

BBumocHOiT,  H.  B.,  BepresentatiTe  from  Ohio,  4^  Stt;  on 
tlM  West  Point  AeadAmy,  76;  decease  o^  187. 

BritUk  Affffr^ationa  on  Ccnnmarea^-^See  Indaao,  toL  9, 

British  Oolonial  l^'ode.'-SM  Indea^  vob.  9, 11. 

JZrMMk  ^oremfiMfftiL—Besolation  of  thankB  to,  paased,  77. 

BHUak  ItUriguM.'-See  IndM^  yol.  4. 

BHMth  InwuUm  of  Amerioan  SoU—Sso  Jhdem,  yoL  18. 

BrUiak  JRnOfor.  Conduct' o/.-See  Indoo^  vol  4. 

SrUUk  OutroifM  a*  Sehloaaar.—See  Indtm^  yoL  14. 

BHHah  Treapaataa  on  ths  State  qf  Mains,— Seo  Indst^  voL 
1& 

BHtiah  West  India  7!¥ads,'-See  Indem,  yoL  6. 

Bbodhkad,  Siorabo,  Jr.,  Bepreaentatlye  from  Pennsyl- 
yanla,8,943;  on  counting  the  votes  Ibr  President  and 
Tice  President  of  the  United  States,  901. 

Bbowk,  Aaxon  v.,  Bepresentatlve  from  Tennessee,  4;  a 
peiBonal  explanation,  149.    See  Jndet^  vol  14. 

Bbowv,  Jkbbmtah,  Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  & 

Bnowir,  Miltow,  Bepresentative  from  Tennessee,  4,  948; 
amendment  to  Texas  resolntions,196;  on  tho  decease  of 
Joseph  n.  Peyton,  870.    See  Jndea\  vol  14. 

Bbowx,  William  G.,  Bepresentative  from  Virginia,  S4S. 

Bnowv,  WiLUAx  J.,  Bepresentative  ftvm  Indiana,  4. 

Brown,  James^  Deeoendante  off-Bee  /lulsfB,  vol  18. 

BvoBAXAir,  Jawes,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  8;  on  the 
decease  of  Henry-  Frick,  78;  on  the  Oregon  qnestioo,  77, 
89, 94;  on  West  Point  Military  Academy,  196;  on  nata- 
lalixation  of  aliens,  148;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
908,927.    i8M/fMfsia,vo1.7,8,9,10,ll,18,lS,14 

Bu^o  and  lfeu>  Orleans  Road^See  Index,  vol  11. 

BuFFiiroTOir,  Josspk,  Bepresentative  iW>m  Pennsylvania,  8, 
842. 

BVKXS,  Ebx inn>,  Bepresentative  fttnn  New  Hampshire,  8 ; 
on  votes  for  President  and  Yloe-President,  900;  on  the 
notifleation  of  the  President  elect  of  his  election,  908; 
on  the  acceptance  of  office  of  the  President  and  Tioe 
President  elect,  204.    Am /luIdaB,  vol  14. 

BvBmLL,  Bakkkb,  decease  of;  99. 

BuminQ  of  the  LXbrary  qf  ConQress.See  Indeo\  vol  81. 

Bursting  qfiKe  Princeton  ^im^— Message  on,  71 ;  remarks^ 
78,78. 

BvK,  AxTucAS,  Bepresentative  from  South  Carolina,  4, 849 ; 
on  tha  volonteer  force,  878L 


Gasbll,  Edwaxd  C,  Bepresentative  from  Florida,  948. 

CAUtfWKLL,  OaoBOs  A.,  Bepresentative  from  Kentnel^,  4L 

OAXJioini, '  JouK  C,  letter  to  W.  B.  King;  minister  to 
France,  170;  on  Oregon,  800, 894, 400, 408,  486;  on  the 
Interference  of  Eoropean  nations  with  American  States, 
888,  848,  846;  on  war  with  Mexico,  487,  489,  491,  496, 
497, 800, 508;  on  the  removals  frtmi  office,  618, 517;  on 
Oi^^n,  551 ;  on  the  Ways  and  Means,  568;  on  the  re- 
trooesifon  of  Alexandria,  685;  on  the  iasne  of  trsasary 
notes,  810;  on  the  snb-treasnry  hill,  688, 685^  See  In' 
deaa,  vols.  4, 5, 6, 7,  8;  10,  It;  18, 18, 14 

CAxnoir,  Sniov,  Senator  ft«m  Pennsylvania,  841 ;  on  the 
tarifl;  606;  on  the  tariff  bill,  680l 

GAMrxKLL,  John,  Bepresentative  fimn  Sonth  GaroUna,  4. 
See  Indeo\  vols.  18, 14. 

CAXPBnx,  JoHV  H.,  Beprcacmtatlve  from  Pennqrlvanla, 
948. 

CAMPnu.,  WiLUAM  W.,  Bepresentative  from  New  Toik, 
841 

Oomadian  R^ugses.'-'Sse  Indsa^  voli  8;  6. 
Vou  XV.— 43 


Canal  in  IlUnais,—Sse  Index,  vol.  9. 

Canal  around  Mueele  Sho<iie,—3ee  Index,  y<d.  9. 

Cabpsktib,  Lbvi  B.,  Bepresentative  from  New  ToiIe,  168. 

Caraeoae,  BeU^of-See  Index,  vol  4 

Cabboll,  Cbablbs  H.,  Bepreeentative  from  New  York,  1^ 
948;  on  the  pay  of  the  army,  187;  on  the  death  of  Hon. 
Mt.  Herrick,  676. 

Cast,  J.  £.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  8. 

Cass,  Lbwu,  Senator  from  Michigan,  941 ;  on  the  national 
defence,  871 ;  on  the  Eoropean  interference  in  American 
affairs,  848 ;  on  Oregon,  409, 489, 646;  on  the  Meiican 
war,  481, 499,  508. 

Catlot,  Obobob  S.,  Bepresentative  from  Connecticnt,  8; 

Catboabt,  Chablbb  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Iowa,  848. 

Caucus,  Congressionak''-Sse  Index,  vol  6^  and  Indstx,  voL 
7.    Afnendments  of  the  Constitution. 

Causin,  Representative  from  Maryland,  69. 

Chaucbbs,  J.  W.,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  94L 

Ohapmab,  a.  a.,  Bepresentative  from  Virginia,  8, 8481 

CBAPiiAir,  BBI7BBH,  Beprescntattve  fromAhibama,  4,  84& 
See  Index,  vols.  18, 14 

Ckapx  AB,  JoBB  O.,  Bepresentstiye  tkmn  Maryland,  8tt ;  en 
the  mles  of  the  Honse,  844 

Ckappbll,  a.  H.,  Bepresentative  from  Qeorgla,  4 

Chargee  ^Aj^ires,  Appointment  q^-See  Index,  vd.  9. 

Charitable  Otffeets.—See  Index,  vol  1. 

Cbasb,  Lobbbxo  B.,  Bepresentative  from  Tennessee,  901 

Ckasb,  Judge,  official  conduct  and  trial  dL-See  Indsm^ 
vol  8. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Cofnat—See  Index,  vela.  10. 

Chesapeake  FrigaU,  Attack  on.'—See  IndeSb,  vol  & 

Oiesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal—See  Index,  vola.  8;  9, 10. 

Chiltox,  Samubl,  Bepresentative  from  Virginia,  8. 

Chinese  TYeaty,  message  with,  to  the  Senate,  198. 

Obzpmak,  John  G.,  Bepl^sentative  from  Bflchlgan,  848L 

Choatb,  Birrus,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  8;  on  tha 
tariff;  181, 140;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  809.  Ssa 
Index,  Y^VL 

Choctaw  Lande,  JPneroachmentson.-SseIhdexi,TiA»  9. 

Cholera,  Astatic— See  Indeas,  vol  11. 

CiLLBT,  JosBPB,  Senator  from  New  Hampehlie,  67S. 

Claim  Ageneiee,—See  Index,  vol  11. 

Clabxb^  Hbnbt  O.,  Bepreseatative  from  North  Carolina, 
249. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  Senator  from  Delaware,  941 ;  on  Or* 
egon,  808, 878 ;  on  the  diplomatic  oorrespondenoe,  488, 
464,468;  on  the  Mexican  war,  488, 494  497, 489, 505;  on 
the  issue  of  treasniy  notes,  609;  on  the  French  spolia- 
tions Mil,  649. 

Clatton,  Thomas,  Senator  from  Delaware,  8;  941.  Sss  In- 
dex,  vols.  18, 14  ^ 

Clerk  4^  Iks  House.— See  Index,  vol  lOi 

CusoMAN,  Thomas  J.,  Bepresentative  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 8. 

Cudcton;  Jambb  O.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  8L 

Cobb,  Howbll,  Bepresentative  from  Georgia,  4,  848;  on 
Oregon,  888. 

CooKB,  William  M.,  Bepresentative  from  Tennessee,  848. 

Cod  insheries,—Sse  Index,  vola  1,  8,  and  Index,  tqL  0^ 
Duties, 

Coins,  Foreign  SUoer.—Sss  Index^  vob.  6, 7, 11. 

Coin,  Oold,—See  Index,  vol  18. 

Coinage,  SUver.—See  Index,  voL  19L 

OouB,  Waltbb,  Bepreaentatlye  ftvm  Virginia,  8;  oa  amy 
appropriations,  181.    See  Index,  vuls.  18, 14 

Colin,  John  F.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  9491 

CoLLAMBB,  Jacob,  Bepresentative  from  Vermont,  8;  848L 

Collection  Districts,  Western,— See  Index,  voL  & 

Colombia,  Minister  tc—See  Index,  vol  IL 

CbUmimUion  aoetet^.-Su  Index,  vol  9, 11, 18L 

CoLQVxn^  Walisb  T.,  Senator  from  Oeoigia,  8^  941 ;  o«  tha 
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decease  of  John  Miller,  88;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 

til;  on  Oregon,  884.    Sm  ItuUae,  yoL  14 
Cblombia  RUoer.Se6  Jndem,  vols.  7, 8^  10. 
CbrnffiMTM  o/the  UnAUd  SUUes.-^See  Indeu^  vols.  1, 8 
OomrmrM  o/tAs  WesL-See  Indem,  toL  10. 
Compeiuaiion  qf  Member8.^So6  IiuUbd,  yola.  6^  10.    Pay 

dfrnpensaiion  qf  Pr^atdmt  and  Vies  PrttHdwli—Ses  /»- 
dv^  vols.  1, 8. 

OonffreM,  First  Sestion  qf  2St^  eoncwMa,  8;  a^jonmment 
of  flrst  seaslon  of  28th,  1S5 ;  convenes  at  second  session 
of  28th,  106;  second  session  of  28th  a^Jooms,  884;  ad- 
looms  at  close  of  first  session  of  20th,  851. 

ConneeUeut^  yote  for  President  in  ISU,  201. 

CoKBTABLX,  Albbbt,  Eeprescntatiye  fix>m  Maryland,  243. 

CongUtuUon  not  apjpHoabU  to  T6rrUoriet,Se6  Jndeao^ 
vol.  la 

Contempt^  Judieial—See  Indea^  yol.  U. 

Contetted  JSUetiark^Ses  Jndem^  vola  1, 8, 7. 

Orvtingwt  JShopantes^—See  Indea\  vols.  2, 8. 

ContracU^  Oovemment'See  Indtx^  yoL  8. 

Oontrovertlei  between  StatM.~-See  Indtoo^  yoL  & 

Concoy  8yttem,—8M  Index^  yoL  4. 

CopyrighU  to  For€igner9.Se«  Indim,  yoL  18. 

Cordage^  J>rau^>aek  on.— See  IndeaOf  yoL  7. 

Oo$t9  qftuite  by  Paiswteo9.See  Indea^  yoL  7. 

Copper  Minee  qf  Lake  Superior.  In  the  House,  a  rsstdn- 
tion  relatiye  to,  186. 

Coxwur,  TnoM AS,  Senator  from  Ohio^  241. 

Counting  the  ^Doteefor  Freetdent  and  Vice  Preaident,  201. 

Cxahstok,  HmsT  Y.,  Sepresentatiye  from  Bhode  Island,  8^ 
243. 

Creek  Indian  KegoUaUon.See  Indea^  yoL  & 

Crimes  in  ike  IHetriet  of  Columbia.^3ee  Jndeao^  voL  18. 

Crintee  againtt  the  United  8ta*eo»—8ee  Indoa^  voL  8^  Pe- 
nal LatM,  . 

CuTrsKDKV,  JoHX  J.,  Senator  from  Kentnekj,  8, 241;  on 
the  decease  of  Senator  Linn,  16;  on  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, 188;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  223;  on  the 
national  defence,  284 ;  on^Oregon,  806 ;  on  ihe  Mexican 
war,  607, 606;  on  the  Ways  and  Means,  662;  on  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Haywood,  621 ;  on  the  Constitational 
Treasury  Bill,  685.    See  Indega,  yoU.  6, 18, 18, 14. 

Csosa,  Edwabd,  Representative  from  Arkansas,  4. 

Obooixb,  Jonx,  Bepresentatiye  from  Tennessee,  248. 

CvLLOX,  Alvak,  Bepresentatiye  from  Tennessee,  4,  2^ 

CvLysB,  ExASTUS  D.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Now  York,  2^ 

Cubtif  EmigranU from,— See  Indaa^  voL  4.  Ite  importance 
to  the  United  States.— See  Index,  voL  9.  Panama  Mio- 
Hon. 

Cumberland  Biter.— Soe  Indeea,  yoL  6. 

Cumberland  Road.— See  Index,  vols.  8|  4, 6, 9, 10;  and  In- 
dex, yols.  7, 8b    Appropriations. 

Cmama,  Jom  D.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Ohio,  248. 

CrnnriMaHAH,  F.  A.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Ohio^  ^iSL 


Dalbt,  Bey.  Mr.,  elected  Chaphtin  of  the  House,  16S. 
1)allab,  Gbokox  M.,  address  as  Ylce  President,  286. 
Daha,  Amasa,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  8;  on  the 

West  Point  Academy,  77.    See  Index,  yol.  14 
Baioxl,  J.  B.,  Bepresentatiye  from  North  Carolina,  4, 243; 

on  the '^annexation  of  Texas,  104;  on  the  Independent 

treasury,  446^    See  Index,  yol.  14 
Daeoxv,  Edwabd  6.,  Bepresentatiye  ftt>m  Alabama,  848. 
Dabsaoh,  CoBzrBXJUB,  Bepresentatiye  from  Pennsylyania, 

242. 
.DAyis,  Oabbrt,  Bepresentatiye  from  Kentucky,  4, 248;  on 

the  Military  Academy,  86;  on  the  Mexican  war,  664 

.iSSM/iu2s(B,yoL14 


DAyiB,  JxnrsBaov,  Bepresentatiye  from  MlasisBlppl,  8tt; 

on  Oregon,  860 ;  on  the  Ways  and  Means,  568. 
Davis,  Johx  W.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Indlaika,  4, 818 ;  eieet' 

ed  Speaker,  848 ;  address  when  chosen  Speakei;  ML 

See  Index,  vols.  18, 14 
Davis,  B.  D.,  Bepresentatiye  from  New  York,  8.   As  /•> 

dex,  yoL  14 
Davis,  Johv,  Senator  from  Massachnsett^,  341 ;  on  the  psb- 

lie  printer,  861 ;  on  the  Mexican  War,  4l08,  488;  oo  Um 

warehouse  system,  601 ;  on  the  n^otiation  with  Mezieoy 

640,660,661.    S^ /lutao,  vols.  8, 18, 14 
Dawsok,  Jomr  B.,  Bepresentatiye  from  LoiakiaBa,  4;  a 

GenerslJackson^siine,48;  decease d; 8681 
Day  of  HumiUaHon.—8ee  Index,  vol.  IL 
Dattox,  W.  Lb,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  8^  841 ;  rdittis 

to  Pea  Patch  Island,  64;  on  the  Houma  Land  OiiD, 

186 ;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  815 ;  on  the  tailii;  CUi 

See  Index,  voL  14 
Deqf  and  Dumb  In$tUutioM.—S66  Indem^  vols.  6,  .fl^  I, 

10, 11. 
Dbak,  Ezba,  Bepresentatiye  from  Ohio,  4. 
Deibatee,  Reporting  qf.—See  Index,  voL  8. 
Debates,  Register  qf, — See  Index,  vols.  9, 11. 
DxBBBBT,  EomrKD,  Bepresentatiye  from  Noitb  Oueliasi 

See  Index,  volSb  18, 18, 14 
Decatnr,  Mrs.  Susan.— See  Index,  vols.  9,  11, 18, 18b 
DefenMne  Measures  against  Oreai  Britain  wsder  Jelm 

Adams.— See  Index,  voL  8. 
DxLANo,  CoLVMBus,  Bepresentstive  from  Ohlo^  SIS;  ontks 

army,  610. 
Delaware  and  Chesapeaike  Oanal—See  Jndex,  voL  flL 
Delaware,  vote  for  President  in  1S44, 901. 
Delegates  from  Territories,^— See  Index,  voL  1. 
DBU.BT,  Jambs,  Bepresentatiye  from  Alabama,  4 
Deposit  Banks.— See  Index,  vols.  18,  18w 
Deposits  with  the  Staies.—See  Index,  vols.  18, 18. 
Deserters,  Bounty  to.-'SeeJtndex,  yoL  5. 
DiOKBT,  JoHX,  Bepresentatiye  from  Pennsylvania,  Z. 
DiOKDrsoN,  Daiobl  S.,  Senator  from  New  York,  165,  IIT. 
DicKiMsoir,  David  W.,  Bepresentatiye  frxmi  Tenneaiw,*; 

on  General  Jackson's  fine,  47. 
DiLLiKOHAM,  Paitl,  Jr.,  Bepresentstive  from  Termoa^  1^ 

848. 
DiplomaHc  Addresses,— See  Index,  voL  9L 
Diplomaiio  JBxfpenses,—See  Index,  voL  10. 
Diplomatie  Intercourse.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Diebursing  and  Accounting  Qffleere.—See  Index,  yoL  li 
Disbursements  qf  Public  Money. — See  Index,  voL  7. 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal.— See  Index,  vols.  8, 9. 
Distress,  Public— See  Index,  voL  18. 
Distribution  qf  Revenue.— See  Index,  voISb  10, 18. 
District  qf  Columbia.— See  Index,  vols.  8, 8, 6, 7, 11 
Divorces  in  Ike  District  qf  Colusnbia,—Sse  /ndsa^  yob.1^ 

4  7. 
Dix,  JoHB  A.,  Senator  from  New  Yoric,  197,  841 ;  on  Ore- 
gon, 876,  886;  on  the  Washington  treaty,  45<;  oa  the 

Post  OflSce  i^>propriations,  668;  on  the  wareboohiat 

system,  667;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Mr.  Herri^67& 
DxoKSON,  Jambs,  Bepresentatiye  from  C<Minecticat,  811 
DoBBiH,  Jambs  C,  Bepresentatiye  from  North  CaroliM,  Ml 
DooKBBT,  Alfbbd,  Bepresentativo  fit>m  North  CaroiBi, 

248. 
DoDOB,  AtrerBTTS  C,  Delegate  from  Iowa,S4L 
DoDOB,  Hbnbt,  Delegate  from  Wisconsin,  848;  oatheiaia- 

eral  hinds,  669. 
Domestic  Manf{ftcturss.—See  Index,  vol  & 
Douglas,  Stspebx  A.,  Bepresentstive  from  minols,  4, 8tt; 

on  Ctoneral  Jackson^s  fine,  49 ;  on  the  annexstisB  flf 

Texss,  170;  on  Texas,  178;  on  the  naturslintiflB  )kss, 

804 ;  on  Oregon,  860 ;  on  the  army,  610,  518, 518. 
Dow,  Jbssb  K,  chosen  doorkeeper  of  the  Hoose^  14 
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J>rav>badb  on  B^'Md  Sttgar.-^Sse  Indw^  toL  10,  DutUa 
onlmporU, 

I>BO]foooLB,  GsoBOs  C,  Beprofloiitatiye  from  Tirglnla,  8, 
242;  reports  on  sUve  representation,  95;  on  Texas  an- 
nexation, 190 ;  on  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  Princeton 
Tlctims,  151;  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Taylor, 
840;  on  Madison  papers,  ^0;  on  the  independent  treas- 
ury, 447.    Sm  Indem,  vols.  18, 14 

Ihtelling^  Oamhlln^^  etc.—Se^  IncUao^  rols.  8, 11, 18. 

DmrcAJf,  ALBXAJfDEB,  Bepresentative  flrom  Ohio,  4.  8&e 
I/uUao^  yols.  18, 14. 

IDmruLP,  BoBXBT  P.,  Bepresentative  from  Maine,  8,  242. 

JHaiM,  DUcriminating.—See  Indeao^  vol.  10. 

JDiUUs  on  Importt. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  rednce  the  da- 
ties  to  the  standard  of  the  compromise  considered,  97 ; 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  last  fifty  years  there  was 
universal  satia&etion  with  the  tariff  laws,  daring  the 
last  half  there  has  been  groat  discontent  to  half  the 
Union,  97 ;  most  have  been  caused  by  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  those  laws,  97;  this  difference  consists 
first  in  the  amount  of  duty  imposed,  and  second  in  the 
mode  of  assessing  it,  97 ;  cause  of  this  difference,  97 ; 
tlie  tariff  a  question  of  politics  and  money,  97 ;  the  act 
now  in  force  Is  not  to  stand,  93 ;  shall  wc  proceed  to  re- 
model the  tariff  of  1S42?  93;  discrimination  between 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury,  99 ;  for  returning  to  the 
early  system,  99 ;  authorities  sanctioning  it,  99 ;  the 
plan  and  objects  of  all  the'old  legislation  should  be  re- 
tarned  to,  100 ;  thb  is  our  iasae — the  old  system  against 
the  new,  100;  on  this  issue  we  can  safely  go  to  the 
oonntry,  100 ;  under  the  old  system  every  interest  con- 
nected with  the  imposition  of  duties  was  on  a  better 
footing  than  under  the  new,  100 ;  the  income  from  cus- 
toms was  larger  in  proportion,  &c ,  100;  tables  of  the 
revonoe  in  different  years,  101 ;  the  superiority  of  low 
duties  over  high,  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  agricul- 
tare  and  foreign  conunerc^  108;  tables,  108;  resulti, 
101;  mode  of  making  comparisons,  104;  manu&ctures 
prospered  before  the  protective  system  was  invented, 
106;  fiicts,  106;  work  of  Coxe  on  manufactures,  106; 
extract,  103, 109 ;  manufiictares  In  the  several  States, 
110;  proceeds  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  com- 
pared, 110 ;  returns  at  different  periods,  111 ;  document 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  112 ;  manufactures  do  not 
need  the  enormous  protection  of  1842, 112;  a  word  for 
thegreat  West,  118. 

The  average  of  duties  for  the  first  twenty-five  years 
higher  than  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  114;  the  cot- 
ton-growing States  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
cotton  manufhctures,  115  ;  it  is  said  the  South  would  be 
Infinitely  more  prosperous  if  left  to  take  advantage  of 
her  natural  markets,  115;  the  home  market  must  be 
the  natural  market,  115;  only  real  difference  between 
Senators  is  a  question  of  wages,  115;  power  given  under 
the  constitution  is  to  regulate  commerce,  not  to  destroy 
it,  116;  the  question  of  protection  should  be  presented 
on  its  intrinsic  merits,  116;  the  measure  under  consid- 
eration, 117;  objections  answered,  117,  US ;  lamboozUj 
Its  meaning,  118;  minimums,  119 ;  average  not  correct, 
119;  further  debate,  120. 

The  protection  of  American  industry  ably  and 
triumphantly  ylndlcated,  182 ;  as  absurd  to  defend  the 
policy  of  protection  at  this  day  as  to  defend  Mag' 
na  Charter,  182 ;  what  was  proper  twenty-five  years 
ago  might  not  be  so  now,  182 ;  history  of  the  discussion 
of  the  act  of  1789, 182 ;  act  of  1816, 188;  further  debate, 
140;  resolution  passed,  140. 

In  the  House,  the  tariff  bill  considered,  189 ;  the  pres- 
ent bill  neither  a  revenue  nor  a  protective  measure,  189 ; 
bill  laid  on  the  table,  140. 
In  the  House,  the  biU  to  reduce  the  duties,  ioe  con- 


sidered,  565;  object  of  the  bill,  665 ;  shall  we  pass  a  new 
law  or  BO  modify  the  act  of  1842  as  to  prodaoe  tho 
greatest  amount  of  revenue?  565;  the  proposed  tariff 
should  not  bo  for  protection,  566 ;  example  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  on  the  com  laws,  566 ;  all  interests  promoted  by  a 
revenue  tarlfl^  566 ;  ad  valorem,  the  fidrest  mode  of  tax- 
ation, 567. 

A  departure  from  the  question  to  discuss  Oregon  and 
Texas  aflUrs,  474 ;  precedents  for  the  course  of  the  Presl- 
ident,  574;  the  question  of  protection,  575;  amendment 
proposed,  575;  those  should  pay  expenses  who  enjoy 
most  protection,  575 ;  financial  condition  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,687;  is  this  bill  a  suitable  measuK?  587;  as  to 
expenses,  687;  as  to  revenue,  587;  the  present  tariff 
retrograde,  588 ;  bill  passed,  583. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  considered,  691 ;  its  provisions, 
501 ;  entirely  ad  valorem  character  of  Its  provisions, 
691;  objections  to  this  principle  examined,  602;  what 
to  be  gained  bylUse  invoices,  592;  illnstraUons,  692 ; 
the  privilege  of  oar  valuation  given,  698;  under  the 
tariff  of  1842, 698;  objection  of  fratid  entirely  destitute 
of  weight,  694;  specific  duties,  694;  expense  and  dlffi* 
culty  of  collecting  the  revenue  nnder  them,  694;  it  may 
be  said  that  adequate  revenne  will  not  be  raised  by  this 
bill,695i 

Matter  of  surprise  that  this  measure  should  be  moved 
at  this  time,  696;  the  act  of  1842  Is  to  be  overthrown, 
697 ;  effect  of  its  operation,  697 ;  what  has  it  done  for 
you  ?  593 ;  ought  we  to  change  it,  698 ;  all  ooiOeotnre  as 
to  the  result  of  the  present  bill,  699 ;  on  what  grounds 
is  this  bill  vindicated,  600 ;  opportunities  of  ft«ad  ander 
the  ad  valorem  system,  601 ;  the  Yorkshire  cases,  601 ; 
the  ad  valorem  liable  to  Just  double  the  danger  of  the 
specific,  601. 

Memorials  for  specific  duties  presented,  602;  object 
of  the  bill,  602;  abstract  fit>m  Treasury  documents  and 
a  calculation  founded  thereon,  602,  606;  what  ground  to 
expect  an  increase  of  revenue?  608;  calculation  exam- 
ined, 608L 

Bemonstrance  against  the  bill  presented,  606;  North- 
ampton county,  Penn.,  606 ;  anticipations  in  England, 
607;  views  in  the  election,  607 ;  not  legislate  by  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  steamers,  608 ;  frirther  discussion^ 
609. 

Belative  merits  of  the  tariff  of  1842  and  this  bin,  612; 
the  bin  a  mere  creature  of  the  theoiy  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  618;  general  policy  of  the  bill,  618; 
politf oal  aspect  of  the  question,  614 ;  why  is  this  bill 
pressed  under  existing  dreumstanoes?  615;  manufiM- 
ture  of  glass,  615;  course  of  leglshition  on  the  article, 
615;  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  glass  Interest  manifesUy 
unjust,  616;  petition  from  paper  mannfacturers,  616; 
referred,  617;  instructions  to  the  committee,  ^1 ;  re- 
port, 621 ;  it  Is  said  the  instructions  if  obeyed  will  defeai 
the  bill,  621 ;  miO<>rtty  of  the  committee  have  ordered 
the  bill  reported  back  and  ask  to  be  discharged,  622; 
reasons,  622;  instructions,  622;  labor  reqaired  of  the 
committee,  622;  other  branch  of  the  instructions,  628 ; 
no  committee  ever  refhsed  an  order  of  the  Senate  before, 
628;  what  have  the  committee  done?  624;  no  amend- 
ment can  or  will  be  made  to  the  bill,  and  it  is  useless  for 
the  committee  to  keep  it  before  them,  624 ;  is  this  biU 
to  pass  ?  ^4 ;  what  sort  of  a  democratic  measure  is  this 
bill?  625;  wUl  you  reduce  the  duty  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial? 625;  whole  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  tax  the  poor 
man,  625;  demooratie  features  of  the  bill  pointed  oat, 
626;  opinions  of  the  Senator  In  1824, 626 ;  the  mlnimam 
principle  moved  in  Congress  by  a  South  Carolina  mem- 
ber, 627;  tariff  introduced  in  1820,  627;  committee  dis- 
charged, 627 ;  tie  vote  on  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third 
reading,  628 '  reasons  of  the  Vice  President  for  his  vote^ 
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<SS^  689;  motion  to  postpone  third  reading,  689;  lost, 
ABO;  blU  pwsed,  68t 

WarehouHnff  Ssfst&m^^In  the  Senate,  the  bffl  oon* 
eldered,567;  design  of  the  bill,  MT;  the  proposed  system 
made  to  eonlbrm  to  existing  laws,  M7 ;  this  ^jstem  set- 
naUy  in  exlstenee  on  a  narrow  basis,  668;  act  of  1799, 

668 ;  mode  of  paying  the  datles  onder  the  act  of  1848, 068 ; 
dlllbrenoes  ftom  the  set  of  1799, 669;  cash  dnties  bear 
heayily  on  the  mercantile  interest,  670;  amendments 
proposed  to  existing  lawi,  670 ;  extension  of  time)  670 ; 
remissloB  of  Interest,  671 ;  allowing  goods  to  be  taken  out 
at  any  time  for  re-exportation,  671 ;  anmmary  of  the 
amendments  proposed,  673 ;  principal  benefits  anticipated 
from  the  changes  proposed  in  the  existing  revenue  sys- 
tem, 678;  relief  from  the  present  system  of  cash  dnties 
678 ;  stimulus  to  the  carrying  trade,  67a 

One  of  a  series  of  objects  intended  to  restore  a  hard- 
money  currency,  669;  its  eflbct  a  certain  reduction  of 
reyenue,  688 ;  bill  imperfect,  688 ;  fraaght  with  mischief 
to  the  country,  683 ;  not  adapted  to  a  country  without 
colonies,  668;  the  persons  benefited,  688 ;  other  objec- 
tions, 668;  tend  to  diminish  the  rerenue  at  least  one- 
hal^  860 ;  a  measure  collateral  to  the  sub-treasuiy,  691 ; 
a  most  Important  measure  to  the  commerdal  and  navi- 
gating Interests  of  the  country,  601 ;  hlU  recommitted, 
091. 

History  of  the  warehouse  system  of  England,  600 ;  be 
beneficial  only  to  a  few  rich  capitalists,  600 ;  afford  con- 
siderable ikcUity  to  eonuneroe,  600;  bill  passed,  600. 
As  Indtm,  rob.  1,  2,  8, 4,  5, 6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 18, 18, 14. 

DmMss,  Tatoet,  <<ol,  JhoUtion  o/—iSm  IndMy  voL  la 

J>vUe»  on  7bnnage.—Se4  Indem,  vol  1. 


SrpMdUurea.  B^uaOan,  qf.-^JSes  Ind^  voL  7. 
J^Bpentw  qf  Oo9€mmerU,'-S—  Indem,  voL  14. 
JBepforffi^AifMiflMen.— iSte  Indeaa,  vola.  10, 18»U 


EneALL,  John,  Bepreeontetive  from  New  Jersey,  84iL 
JMmeatUn^  Oommime  on,--8M  IndsBB,  voL  10. 
JPdfDardtt  ^inian^  Addrest  qf.—See  Indtoo,  vol  6, 
XheUon  qf  Pr$9ident—See  IndM,  vols.  1  and  18,  and  In* 

dtm,  vol.  8,  PrfidmHalXUeiion. 
XUetwralwUJ^  PreHdent—^See  Indea^  voL  la 
Shetro-Jiaffnttie  Tel€ffraph.-ln  th4  House,  anapproprfa- 

tlon  for,  considered,  il2.—JSe6  Indeao^  vol  14 
XUi^UMitif  qf  a  retident  in  Washington  to  a  teat  in  ffU 

HouM  firom  MaMaehuaetta.—.JSee  Indsao,  voL  7. 
Ellb,  Cb«8Xli>bi,  Representative  from'  New  York,  8;  on 

the  annexation  of  Texas,  195. 
Sliswosxb,  8AMI7KL  8.,  Bepreseutative  ft«m  New  York, 

848. 
Eufsn,  Lvonm  Q.  C,  Bepresentatlve  from  New  Jersey,  8. 
Embargo.-'S€6  Jndea^  vols.  8,  4,  6,  and  Indeaa,  vol.  1, 

GrMiBHtain. 
JBmigramU,  Foreign^—SM  Ind^m,  voL  la 
XnHgtm&nt,  Eneowragemeni  qf.—See  Indom^  vol  & 

do.  Blaek  and  White,-^8es  Indeaa,  vol  14 

Erdm Air,  Jacob,  Bepresentatlve  ttom  Pennsylvania,  9I2L 
EvAMB,  OxoBOx,  Senator  from  Maine,  8,  841;  on  Oregon* 

416,  488;  on  the  terilf,  696,  600,  601 ;  on  the  issue  of 

Treasury  notes,  604,  610;  on  the  tariff  bill,  62L    See 

Indem,  vols.  10, 11,19,  1^  14 
Ewzna,  JoDif  H.,  Bepresentotlve  ttotn  Penn^lvBDla,  d42. 
JBaochange  <^8toek».—See  Indem,  vol  7. 
JSfaseiss  on  Ziquon.—See  Indem,  vols^  1, 6. 
JBKohequer  SiU,—See  Indem,  vol  14 
JOaeetaive  Adminteira$ionr-See  Indem,  vol  la 
JBbeeutivePeparementSee  Indem,  vol  t 
JOseeuUve  Patronage.^8ee  Indem,  vol.  11 
Jtoeoutive  Powere.—See  Indem,  vol  a 
Aapairiaaon.'-See  Indem,  vols.  9, 8,  & 
AipedUion  againet  Porto  MicA-See  Indim,  vol  T. 


FAXxnxu>,  JoDc,  Senator  from  Maine,  8^  841;  on  the  si^ 

mentation  of  the  Navy,  847.    8eo  Indem,  vol  14 
FanouU  Hail  BooohMone.'See  Indom,  vol  ISL 
Fanmin,  Colonel,  Haeeaere  </^In  the  HousSia  mtswfff 

relative  to  the  massacre  of  Famiin'k  eommand,  168L 
Fabub,  Isaac  Q^  Bepresentatlve  flmn  New  Jersey,  1 
Fabax,  Jajixs,  Bepresentatlve  from  Ohio,  848. 
rederalJudgee.See  Indem,  YiAa.  1,6,  and  Indem,y^% 

8,  Amendments  qfihs  Constitution. 
Ficxxnc,  OBLAinK)  B.,  Bepresentatlve  from  Illinois,  4  8A 
FISH,  HAifZLToir,  Bepresentotlve  from  New  York,  4 
Flag  €ftU  United  States.-See  Indem,  voL  1. 
Flobxvci^  Euas,  BepresentetlTe  from  Ohio,  4 
Florida  AJMrs,—8ee  Indem,  vol  7.    CanaL—See  Inies 
vol.  a    Oaims^—See  Indem,  vols.  10, 11, 18.    Goten- 
meni  of , See  Indem,  vol  4    SpanisK  Treaty;  (km- 
potion  qf.-^See  Indem,  vols.  4, 14    Purchase  <^.-Sm 
Indem,  vol  a     War.— See  Indem,  vol  la    IFrsoterA- 
See  Indem,  vol  a 
Florid<i,—ln  the  Senate,  a  resolution  relative  to  the  defenea 

of  the  coast  ot,  considered,  64 
FosTxx,  E.  H.,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  8;  on  the  sonei^ 

tlon  of  Texss,  18S. 
FoerxB,  Hbkbt  A.,  Senator  from  New  York,  165;  oa  Um 

annexation  of  Texas,  28a 
FotTBB,  HxHBT  D.,  Beprsscntative  from  PeBB«ylTaBta;,S| 

248.   ' 
Foot,  SoXdOii ox,  Bepresentatlve  flxMn  Termont,  8;  811 
Footers  Sesoluaon.See  Indem,  vol  10,  Public  Loads. 
Foreign  Belations.—See  Indem,  vols.  4,  & 
Foreign  Ministers,  Abuse  of  PHvilege,See  Stdem,  wL  1 
Foreigners,  Petitions /rom^—See  Indem,  vol  a 
ForUJloation  BUl-See  Indem,  vols.  12»  ia»  14 
Fourth  Instalment—See  Index,  vols,  la  14 
Fom  and  Wisconsin  Si9ers.—Jn  the  Senate,  a  bOl  to  giut 

land  to  aid  in  the  improvement  o^  considered.  Ml 
Fiwiee,  Claims  on.— See  Indem,  vol  18.    CotiMntionwA. 
-See Indem, ydll.  IielaticnswUh.-See Index, rs^ 

a.M9. 

FBAircn,  Jomr  B.,  Senator  from  Bbode  Island,  tL 

Fronting  Privilege.— See  Indem,  vols.  1, 1 

Freedom  qf  Conedeneer-See  Indem^  vol  1. 

Free  Trade  of  the  WesL—See  Indem^  vol  T. 

FBxiroa,  B.  K,  Elected  Qcrk  of  the  House,  187. 

Fbxrob,  Biooaxd,  Bepresentatlve  ttom  Kentudcy,  4 

Fren4sh  Colonial  TVxuU.-'^See  Indem,  vol  a 

French  Decrees.— See  Indem,  vol  & 

French  Re^eee.—See  Indem,  vol  1. 

French  Spoliations.— See  Indem,  vols,  i^  8^  T,  la  16^M 

JVwmA  i%H>naMf>fML— In  the  Senate,  a  miM^n  to  vels  Ihs 

bUl  relative  to,  648 ;  remarka,  641 
Fbiok,  Hbnbt,  Bepresentetive  from  PennijlTaBli,  8;  dt- 

eaaseo^Ta 
Fbibb,  Obobob,  Bepresentetive  fivm  OUo,  811 
F^rontiere,  Protection  ^,/^-See  Indem,  vol  L 
Fugitives  fiwn  JustiecSfee  Indem,  vol  1. 
FugUi9eSla9es.-^Seelndem,yola.!y,t,7.   Oams. 
Fugitioes  tinder  the  Ashburton  TWolj^.^In  the  Ssmte, 

resolutions  relative  to^  coniMeivd,  61. 
FiTLLBB,  Obobsx,  Bepreseutative  from  Penn^yltBals,  VSL 
FvLiox,  WiLUAM  &,  Senator  ftam  ilrtrinnM,  S; 

171   Seelndem^roilL 
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Calm  and  AoftHs  dioflen  pilnton  to  tlie  B«iisto,  Ul 
Oabtxv,  WtLOAM  B.,  BepresenUtiTO  Ihim  PennoylTaolAi 

S4S. 
Omsral  C&mmittary.^Ses  Indem,  toL  18. 
<?<waniZ  Wei^faiMjSu  Indeaa^  vol.  L 
OsBTBT,  MssiDiTH  P.,  BopreseiitatlYe  from-Teimeflaee,  842. 

5m  /lutaD,  Tol.  14. 
G4orgia  Otaim».-~SM  Indet%  vol.  10.    Xoiuf  Cktinu.-'See 

IndeBB,  ToL  8.  MUitia  VUilfM.Su  Indea\  vols.  8, 6, 7, 

8, 9.    ProtetL^SM  Indeo^  roL  la 
Gtargia^  y€ft»  for  Preddent  in  1844, 801. 
German  Language^  Law  in.—Se4  IndeoBi^  toL  S. 
Oddxvos,  JoftiixrA  R.,  BepreuatatlTe  firom  Ohfo,  4, 818;  on 

the  home  sqnftdron,  84.    Sm  Indea^  toIa.  18, 14. 
OxLVB,  WiLUAM  F.f  Bepreaentatlye  from  Maryland,  WL 
Qzunn,  Thomab  W.,  Bepresentativo  from  Virginia,  8;  re- 

dgns  his  seat  in  the  House,  69.    8te  Ind^n,  toI  14 
Odd  I>oUar».'-Iii  the  Honse,  a  bm  relative  to,  lOS. 
OooDTBAB,  CnAKUBB,  Representative  from  Nev  York,  848. 
GouMX,  Saicuil,  Bepresentativo  from  New  York,  848. 

5M/iMr«a;T0ls.l8,14. 
OofMmnunt  Reeeiwr9.—Se6  IndeoOy  vol.  18. 
G&AHAx,  Jajiis,  Bcpresentatlve  fi^m  North  Carolina,  848. 

See  Indem,  vols.  18, 18, 14. 
Gramptu,  U,  &  seAooiMr.—In  the  Honse,  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  ofBcers,  &&,  85; 

no  right  to  appropriate  the  pnbllc  money  in  this  way, 

65 ;  no  more  claim  than  the  widows  of  those  slain  in 

battle,  65;  precedents,  66. 
Great  Britain  and  CMna,  JiTon-lnUrference.See  Indea\ 

ToLU 
Great  Britain^  Relatione  v^ifA,— In  the  Honse,  a  message 

from  the  President,  with  correspondence  between  Sec- 
retary of  Bute  and  the  British  Minister,  868,  868, 864, 

86Si    See IruUm^  Yolli, 
Great  Britain^  Rttaltaicry  Meaeuree  on.See  Indem,Tol.  "L 
Greeke,  Aid  to  the.— See  Indem,  vols.  T,  8. 
GsBSir,  Btkaii,  Bepresentativo  from  Now  York,  8. 
Gbsbx,  Wnxis,  Representative  fix>m  Kentucky,  4.  See  In- 

deeOi  vol  14. 
OnBDin,  AiBCBT  C,  Senator  from  Bhode  Island,  841. 
GxznxB,  Heitbt,  Bcpresentatlve  ttom  Kentucky,  4,  242;  on 

the  Independent  treasury,  444 
OszimLL,  JoftBPB,  Bepresentativo  from  Massachusetts,  8; 

848. 
OsoTKB,  Uabtik,  Representative  from  New  York,  848. 
Ovatemaia^  Mieeion  to.— See  Index,  voL  11. 
GtMboate.'-'See  Index,  voL  1. 


JTdbeae  Oorpue,  Suepen$Um  {ff^—See  Indeto,  vols.  8,  & 

ILA.LB,  JoKH  P.,  BepresentativB  from  New  Hampshire,  8 ;  on 
naval  appropriations,  87 ;  on  the  home  squadron,  87,  81 ; 
OB  Oeneivl  Jaekson'a  fine,  64 ;  on  the  West  Point  Acad- 
emy, 75;  on  the  military  academy,  87;  on  the  pay  of 
the  annj,  187. 

JIamilton,  Alexander.—Beport  qf,  ae  Seoretary  of  the 
Treaewy.'—Seelndeei,  voL  1,  IV-eaeury. 

Hamun,  Edwakd  S.,  Representative  from  Ohio,  166. 

Hajilzv,  Havntbal,  Bepresentativo  from  Maine,  8, 818;  on 
the  roles  of  the  House,  844;  on  Oregon,  884 

BLuockr;  WiLLXAic,  Bepresentativo  from  Mississippi,  4;  on 
the  military  academy,  84 

HAxriDK,  Jamss  G^  BepresentatiTe  from  New  Jersey,  843b 

Haviis&av,  Edwakd  A.,  Senator  from  Iowa,  8,  841 ;  on  the 
Honma  Land  Claim,  1S4 ;  on  Oregon,  801, 418,  418, 414 

Hasalsox,  H.  A^  Bepresentative  from  Georgia,  4, 848;  on 


the  West  Point  Academy,  76 ;  on  the  military  academy, 
86;  on  the  Mexican  War,  556;  on  the  volunteer  force, 
680. 

Haedix,  Jom  J.,  Bepresentative  l^om  Illinois,  4;  on  the 
tariff;  189. 

Habxanbon,  J.  H^  Bepresentative  fitnn  Lonisiana,  848 ;  on 
the  decease  of  General  Dawson,  868 ;  on  the  independent 
treasury,  445. 

Earmony  in  Indiana^-See  Jndea\  voL  8. 

Habpeb,  ALXxik^BB,  Bepresentative  ftt>m  Ohio,  4,848. 

Barrieon,  Mre^,  ReU^ef.-^See  Indeao,  vol  14 

Hats,  Samubl,  Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  8. 

Hatwood,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  8,  241 ; 
on  Oregon,  808;  on  Oregon,  409, 410;  on  the  diplomatle 
correspondence,  474;  on  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria, 
664 

In  the  Senate,  he  resigns  his  seat,  618;  moUTes  and 
feelings  actuating  the  resignation,  618 ;  his  opposition  to 
the  tariir  bin,  618;  ftirtlier  vindication,  619;  ftarther 
statements,  680. 

ffarbor  and  Siver  ^(KL— In  the  House,  a  messsge  vetoing 
the  bUl,  687. 

Beathene,  propagating  the  Goepel  among.-See  Indeti\ 
voL  7. 

Ifemp,  Amerioan^'See  Indem,  roL  7. 

Hbbdkbson,  Fbakcu,  Jr.,  the  ocue  of.— See  Index,  voL  7. 

HxiTDXBSON,  JoioT,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  8.  See  Index, 
voLia 

HxNLBT,  TnoMAB  J.,  Bcpresentativc  ftxmi  Iowa,  8, 848. 

Hbbsice,  Joshua,  Bepresentative  frt>m  Maine,  Z. 

Hbbbxcs:,  Bichabd  P.,  decease  ci,  576. 

HiLLiABD,  Hekbt  W.,  Beprescntative  from  Alabama,  848. 

Hodgeon,  Bebeeea,  Petition  <^.See  Index,  voL  & 

Hoox,  JosKPH  P.,  Bepresentative  fix>m  Illinois,  4,  848. 

Houcas,  EuAB  B.,  Bepresentative  from  New  YmIc,  848; 
on  the  Washington  Nattoual  Monument,  816;  on  the 
Mexican  War,  654    See  Index,  voL  14 

HoLMXS,  Isaac  E.,  Bepresentative  ftt>m  South  Carolina,  4 
848;  on  the  independent  treasury,  448. 

JBbme  Departmentr-See  Index,  Tola.  1,  &  JBSxeeu^e  De- 
partmewt. 

Edme  Maiw^aetwree  in  the  n<mee.See  Index,  vol  8. 

Eonore  to  the  3rate.—See  Index^  vol  4 

Hopxjjrs,  Gxobob  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Yirginia,  8, 848; 
on  the  bursting  of  the  Princeton  gun,  78;  on  the  fri- 
neral  expenses  of  the  Princeton  victims,  161.  See  In^ 
dex,  vols.  18, 14 

Eomet,  the  Sloop  qf  War,— See  Index,  yoL  la 

Eoreee  loet  in  the  Seminole  War.—See  Index,  voL  7. 

HoixeB,  William  J.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  8^ 

Eouma  Zand  Claien. — In  the  Senate,  the  sut|)ect  consider- 
ed, 180;  suits  authorized  to  be  brought  against  the 
United  States  by  certain  claimants,  180;  one  of  the 
claimants  instead  of  bringing  suit  applies  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  who  allows  tho  claim,  190;  this 
decision  Involves  the  Government  In  great  expense  and 
loss,  180;  resolution  offered,  180,  181;  petition  of  in- 
habitants residing  within  the  grant,  181 ;  proceedings 
relative  to  this  dalm,  181, 1^;  action  ot  the  Commie* 
sioners  of  the  Land  Office,  184;  ftirther  debate,  184; 
resolution  adopted,  189l 

Eouee  convenes  at  1st  session  of  38th  Congress,  8;  a^Jo^nv 
at  end  of  1st  session  of  88th  Congress,  156;  convenes  at 
8d  session  of  8Sth  Congress,  156;  a4ioums  at  8d  session 
of  88th  Congress,  884;  at^oums  at  dose  of  1st  session  of 
89th,  66t 

HovBTOir,  Joazr  W^  Bepresentative  from  Delaware,  4  848. 

HousTOB,  Gxobob  8.,  Bepresentative  from  Alabama,  4  848 
on  Texas  annexation,  189 ;  on  the  Mexican  War,  600 
See  Index,  roL  14 

HovBTox,  Gbx.  Saxuxl,  the  oaae  of. See  Index,  vol  11. 
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HvBBAXD,  Edmuhd,  B«pre8eBtatlT«  from  TirginU,  8, 842. 
See  Indem^  toI.  14. 

HuBBKLL,  WiLUAM  B.,  Bepresent&tiye  ftom  New  York,  8. 

HiTBBABD,  SiJKina.  D^  BepretentetlTe  from  Comieetieat, 
248. 

HnoeoH,  Chablbs,  BeproMnUtlTO  from  Kaaiaehnaetta^  8, 
848.    A«  JiMton,  Tol  14. 

HI70BB,  Damxbl  K,  Senator  from  Bonth  Carolina,  8 ;  relatlye 
to  the  fine  of  Oenend  Jaduon,  68b 

HvoHBBi  Jambs  M.,  Bepreatntatiye  from  IflMonil,  4. 

EuKOBBvoBO,  Obtillb,  BepresentatiTe  from  New  York, 
8, 848;  on  the  Weet  Point  Academy,  88. 

HtncT,  Jaxbb  B.,  Bepreeentatlve  from  ICiehigan,  4, 848. 

HvBT,  WiBBxireTOsr,  BepreeentatiTe  from  New  ToriE,  8, 
848;  on  the  Weet  Point  Academy,  81 ;  on  annj  appro- 
prlationa,  128;  on  the  pay  of  the  anny,  127;  on  the  ad- 
miaaloB  of  Texas,  880 ;  on  the  army  appropriation,  687. 

HnBTBB,  W.  O.,  BepreeentatiTe  ftom  New  York,  8. 

HcmTBB,  BoBBBT  M.  T.,  Bepreeentatlve  from  Yirginla,  848 ; 
on  Oregon,  827.    See  Indeaa,  yola.  18, 14. 

HinmnoTOir,  Jabbs  Yf^  Senator  from  Connectlont,  8, 841 ; 
on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  814 ;  on  the  post  offloe  ap- 
proprladons,  068;  on  the  warehonse  bill,  688,  000;  on 
the  tariff;  616,  628, 681.    See  Jndeao,  vol  14. 

Suroi\  Projxfeed  TtrrUory  <{/;    SeelmdMn^  yoL  la 


JOinoU,  AdmU9ion  qf.-^See  IndsBo,  yoL  6. 

JlUnoie,  yote  for  President  in  1844,  801. 

Impeachment—See  Jndeef^  yols.  8, 10, 14 

Imporie.-~See  JhMea  on  Importe, 

ImpriionmeiUJbr  Debt—See  Indeei^  Tola.  7, 8)  9, 18;  18. 

Incendiary  PubUeattonc—See  Indem,  vol.  18. 

IndemniJtcaUon  qf  I\>reii;ner$.^-See  Indeo^  yoL  9. 

IndentnUfff  for  8p€UcMcne,See  IndeoBf  yoL  1,  Oreai  Brit- 
ain. 

Jndepmdent  TVMMary.— In  the  Hoose,  the  bin  reported, 
88;  referred,  84 

The  bill  considered,  448 ;  oljeetlona  to  this  plan  ftdly 
adequate  to  counterbalance  all  the  eaggestlons  in  its  flt- 
Tor,  448;  altogether  unnecessary,  448;  Bank  of  the  ITni- 
ted  States,  448;  operation  of  the  banking  system,  448; 
what  does  this  bill  propoee  to  do  ?  448 ;  render  the 
banks  Jealoos  of  their  credit,  448;  no  Imperatiye  neces- 
sity fbr  the  bill,  444;  ol^ectlons  to  banks,  445 ;  operation 
of  this  measure  upon  them,  good,  445;  public  money 
safer  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  445;  ol^eetlons 
answered,  445 ;  what  reason  now  for  adopting  so  radical 
a  change  in  our  policy,  446  ;  is  a  sub-treasury  more  saib 
than  banks  ?  446;  is  there  any  reason  for  a  cUlVBrenee  in 
the  currency  for  the  Oovemment  and  that  for  the  peo- 
ple ?  447;  there  can  be  no  credit  under  this  measure  ex- 
cept what  was  baaed  cm  gold  and  sflver,  447. 

Provisions  of  the  bUI,  447;  does  it  conlbrm  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  oonstltuUon,  the  early  l^sla- 
tlon  of  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  448;  by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  banks  the 
probability  of  losses  diminished,  448;  the  principle  that 
the  public  treasure  can  be  used  for  the  purposee  of 
trade,  is  wholly  inadmlaslble,  449;  the  provision  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  In  gold  and  silver,  449 ;  bill 
passed,  450 ;  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  committee  ? 
488;  explanation,  488. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  considered,  681;  unanimous 
opinion  on  the  propriety  of  a  fiscal  agent,  681 ;  no  fixed 
system,  681;  amendments  proposed,  688;  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  system  on  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 688 ;  are  not  the  public  moneys  now  safe  f  688 ; 
likely  to  arrest  and  thwart  the  operations  of  the  treas- 
ury, 688;  disadvantages  to  the  Government  from  its  be- 


coming a  law,  688 ;  where  Is  the  fanporter  to  get  Um 
money  for  the  payment  of  duties?  4U;  faQdidoo  of 
tilings  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  as  they  wOl  le,  Ol; 
who  believes  this  law  will  give  any  new  ftdllties  to  tte 
Government?  68Si 

A  delicate  process  to  separate  the  Govenuneat  fron 
the  banks,  685 ;  this  measure  an  old  soquaiBiaiw*,  OS; 
bill  pa88ed^686.    /See /ndeo,  vols.  18, 14 

Indian  JJtiire.— See  IndcgnfTo]B.  A,  IL  Ag§neiea.Suh- 
<fean,yoL10.  I>epariment.—SeeIndeaBtyiA.'L  I'aetorf 
Su8tem,—See  Indea\  vol  7.  Ijamde  wttUis  a  Bate- 
righta  aver, See  Indem,  vol  1.  JlelaUon»,—8H  hdea, 
voL  7.  TUle  Weet  <^  the  JEodfcy  jroimteiM^--AM  bf 
dee\  vol  &    Tribee^—Sec  Indese^  voL  & 

ifMUasu,  CherckeC'-See  Indeea,  voL  10;  doi  CUdbaeamami 
(^oeiaw9t  eee  Inde»,rcL  9;  da,  JBrndgraUem  effete h- 
dee^  VOL  10;  do.  Flcride^  eee Indcae^yiA.  9;  da.iV«(io- 
Hon  €f,  tee  Ihdem^  voL  18;  Quapaw,  eee Iniea^ toL 9; 
do.  SemowU  qf,  eee  Indeaa,  yds.  10;  11 ;  do.  Sovtkmk 
eee  Indea^,  voL  10. 

Indian  War  Volunieer8.See  Indem^  vol  11 

Indiana,  Admieeion  qf.—See  Indeea,  yoL  0. 

Indiana  Canal.—See  Indeao,  vol  9. 

Indiana,  vote  fbr  President  in  1844, 801. 

IiTGBBsOLL,  Chablxs  J.,  Beprescntative  from  Peaasf iTiida, 
8, 84ffi ;  on  the  home  squadron,  88 ;  on  Oenersl  JadsoB^ 
fine,  86 ;  on  the  annexati<m  of  Texas,  176;  on  Orecos, 
260.    /Sto/fufeos,  voL  14 

Ihobbsoll,  Josxpn  B.,  Bepresaitattve  ft«m  Peaasflvaii^ 
8,  248;  on  the  decease  of  Henry  Frlck,  74;  oa  the  West 
Point  Academy,  88;  on  the  Independent  treasuy,  4ii 

Ineolvent  Debtore.—See  IndesB,  yoL  11. 

Interoouree,  Omnmereial,  do.  Ibrdffn^  da.  JTonr-ZSet  br 
dem,  vol  4 

InUreet  due  to  certain  Stateaj-^See  Indeao,  vol  10. 

Internal  Improvemente.See  Index,  yds.  7, 8;  9^  10^  It 

Jnwilid  Corpe.See  Indem,  voL  & 

Iowa  and  Florida.—la  the  Senate,  the  bill  from  the  HoM 
for  the  admission  oi^  referred,  80&. 

Ibvib,  Jaicbb,  Bepresentatiye  from  Pennsylvanls,  1  Sm 
Indeae,  voL  14 


Jaekeon,  General  ^lufrew.— -In  the  Honse^  a  bin  terfhad 
the  iine  of;  introduced,  18. 

Besolntion  of  the  Louisiana  Leglalailire,  86 ;  the  neis- 
nre  relatlye  to  reimbursing  this  fine  called  for  by  serca* 
teen  Statee,  86;  substltnte  for  the  bUl,  81;  the  biO 
drawn  In  such  a  way  as  to  imply  no  sort  of  cenmc  ea 
the  Judge  or  any  one  else,  87 ;  the  Judge  deserred  as 
much  praise  for  defending  the  laws  as  the  general  did  for 
defending  the  dty,  87;  the  focts  relative  to  the  impM* 
tion  of  the  fine,  87,  88, 89 ;  was  the  ilne  pmpeAj  Ib" 
posed?  89;  answer  of  Jackson  on  his  first  appeaiaaei 
negatived  all  the  frets  necessary  to  show  a  etmiaal  ia> 
tention,  40 ;  what  should  have  been  the  eflbctefisch  at 
appeal  made  to  a  dispassionate  tribunal  f  40;  nagslta^ 
of  the  fine  evidence  of  malignity,  46i 

General  Jackson  ruthlessly  soqmided  the  1s«l|46; 
<Mily  instance  In  the  history  of  tlie  country  of  thepweto- 
mation  of  martial  law,  40;  what  were  the  neeeeMe^^ 
the  case?  41;  bill  demanded  on  two  grounds 41;  the 
fine  illegally  impoeed,  and  no  offence  against  the  laws 
committed,  41 ;  was  the  fine  fflegaUy  impoeed  ?  41 ;  tha 
procUimatlon  of  martial  law,  48. 

Was  not  General  Jackson  Justifiable  In  prodalmtBg 
martial  law  and  making  New  (Means  his  camp  ?  41 ;  ^ 
punishment  cruel  and  oppressive,  48 ;  whence  eomM 
this  cry  of  a  viobted  constitution?  68;  mardi  from 
Penssooto  to  New  Orleans,  48;  airlval  and  proceedlBp 
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at  New  0rl6iiui»  44;  the  nation  too  long  dlsgraoed  by 
lioldlng  this  illegal  and  ni^iut  fine,  4& 

This  meaanre  biougbt  forward  ibr  party  pnrpoaea,  45; 
tbe  party  poUtfcaUy  bankrupt  want  the  aid  of  General 
Jackaon^a  name,  45k 

The  Menda  of  thia  hill  plaee  ita  Jnatlfleatlon  on  the 
law  of  neeeasity,  44;  what  waa  tbe  position  of  General 
Jackaon  at  the  time  7  46;  who  denonnoed  General  Jack- 
aon  as  a  naorperf  47;  what  are  the  evldenoea  of  that 
tyranny  and  nanrpation  attributed  to  General  Jackson  ? 
47;  ahonld  not  be  a  party  question,  48;  a  view  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  Jndge  aeted,  48 ;  the  fHenda  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  can  show  him  to  posterity  as  teaching  the 
Icaaon  that  the  military  waa  anbordinate  to  the  dvO 
authority,  49. 

This  bill  fitigmatized  aa  an  after*thoaght  or  party 
trick,  49;  the  Ull  brought  forward  in  good  fhith  as  an 
act  of  Justice  to  Gtonenl  Jackson  and  to  the  American 
people,  49 ;  he  neither  Tiolated  the  constitution  nor  the 
law,  49 ;  power  to  declare  martial  law  and  to  punish  for 
contempts  derived  ttom  the  same  aource,  49 ;  duty  of  the 
general  to  declare  martial  law  if  the  necearity  of  the  case 
required  It,  49 ;  advice  of  Judge  Hall,  50;  was  the  judg* 
ment  a  legal  one  and  in  conformity  with  the  strictest 
mlea  of  Justice  f  60;  no  contempt  in  the  arrest  of  Judge 
Hall,  60;  how  was  the  writ  served  ?  60;  the  bill  is  said 
to  be  unprecedented,  51 ;  if  General  Jackson^s  acta  were 
neeessaiy  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  that  necessity 
was  above  all  law,  51 ;  the  ground  of  his  defence  aa  hi^ 
and  aaered  aa  that  of  aelf-defence,  61;  amendment 
moved,  68;  not  a  design  to  make  political  capital,  58; 
condition  of  afblrs  at  New  Orleans,  58;  the  power  of 
Genersl  Jackson  to  declare  martial  law  denied,  54;  bUl 
passed,  64. 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  take  np  the  bill  carried, 
68;  amendment  reported  and  lost,  63;  character  of 
Judge  HaU,  68;  fturther  debate,  69;  biU  passed,  69.  Ses 
JndeeSf  voL  14. 

Jacxsox,  GenenU,  hia  views  on  tbe  tariff,  lOfib 

JdiU  </^6Va/M.— i$0e  Jndea^  vol.  1. 

jAMxaoir,  JoB3f,  Representative  from  Missouri,  4  8t6  In- 
<ida9i,  voL  14. 

jABiTAOAir,  Spsvon,  Senator  fimn  Tenneaaee,  8;  on  the 
death  of  Joseph  H.  Peyton,  281 ;  on  the  tariff  bill,  624. 

JnrxzHa,  Timotht,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  242. 

Jimca,  Miohabl  H.,  Bepresentative  trom  Pennsylvania,  8. 

Jmnaa,  BuiNiire  W.,  Senator  from  New  Hami^hire,  241. 

JoHHSOX,  AiTOBBW,  Bcpresentative  from  Tennessee,  4, 242; 
on  the  tarilt  674. 

Jomraov,  BnvnLT,  Senator  from  Maryland,  241 ;  on  Oregon, 
401;  on  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria,  585 ;  on  the  re- 
movals from  office,  618;  on  the  tariff  bill,  681. 

Jonnoir,  C^vn,  B^resentatlve  frx>m  Tennessee,  4 ;  on  na- 
val q»propriations,  26 ;  on  the  military  yaklemy,  85;  on 
.    the  Houma  Land  Claim,  180l    JS66  Ind^  voIl  10, 12, 
18,14 

J<»]noH,  HsHXT,  Senator  tnm  T<oniriana,  241 ;  on  the  death 
of  Peter  XL  Bosaier,  186 ;  on  the  death  of  General  Daw- 
son, 269. 

Jomcaov,  JAina  H.,  Bepresentative  ttom  New  Hampahire, 
2I& 

JoHxaoH,  J.  M.,  elected  pcetmaster  of  tbe  Hooae,  46 ;  chosen 
postmaster  to  the  House,  264 

Jomraov,  Joskph,  Bepresentative  from  Virginia,  242. 

Joanov,  PuLiT  B.,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  4 

Jomta,  GnonaB  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Tennessee,  4, 249; 
on  Odd  Fellows,  114 

Jonna,  Joaor  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Ylxginia,  8;  chosen 
Speaker,  4    /Sm /fMEm,  vols.  18, 14 

J«VB,  BiABOBH,  Bepresentative  from  Geoigia,  2tt ;  on  Ore- 
gon, 867;  on  taiUi;  560w 


Jcwnal  qf  Ike  Federal  OanvmUotU'^SM  Jndtm,  vol  7. 
Journal  qfthe  Old  Oongrtat.'^SM  Indem^  vol  6. 
JudQMf  Federal^  Removal  of.— See  Jndea\  vols.  2, 4 
Judicial  Oircuite^  Beorganiaaiion  qfi—See  Indeoa^  voL  14 
Jitdidary.—See  Jndeao,  vols.  2, 8, 9, 10, 11^  12. 
Juvenile  Qghndere,^lxi  the  House,  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
idatLve  to  the  punishment  of;  conddered,  44 


EsKHKDT,  Axnnnw,  Bepresentative  from  Iowa,  4, 248;  on 
General  Jackson^s  fine,  44;  on  electro-magnetie  tele- 
graph, 212.    See  Index^  vol  14 

Xenluettf  Oonteeted  FlecUon.-See  Index^  voL  12. 

JKentueky^  vote  for  President  in  1844^  20L 

Xenyon  OoUeffe.r-See  /iMZeos,  voL  9. 

KxHO,  Dakiu.  p.,  Bepresentative  tnm  Massachusetts,  8, 
242 ;  on  ^ve  representation,  58. 

KxKO,  PmiaTOK,  Bepresentative 'fh>m  Now  York,  8, 242L 

Ewo,  Thomab  B.,  BepreeentaUve  from  Georgia,  242 ;  on  the 
Oregon  notice,  869 ;  on  the  defence  of  Florida,  56.  See 
JndeaOf  voL  14 

Einro,  WzLUAji  B.,  Senator  fh>m  Alabama,  8.  See  Indeoo, 
vols.  4, 6,  6,  7,  8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14 

KxBKrATBiGK,  LrmBTOv,  Bepresentative  fh>m  New  Jer^ 
aey,a 


'  Labbakohi,  Alobb,  Bepresentative  firom  Iioulsiana,  4 

Zctfayette,  Oratitude  to.— See  Indeoo,  vols.  1, 2, 7,  8. 

Late  Superior  Copper  Minee.—See  Indent  vols.  2, 7, 8. 

Zand  Claime,  Coi^lrmaU&n  <if,-~See  Indeeo,  voL  10. 

iMnd  for  EdncaUon.-'See  Inden^  voL  7. 

Land  Furchaeere,  R4Aef  qf.—See  Indess,  voL  11. 

Land  TiUee  in  Louieiana^  do.  Miaeovri.—See  Index,  voL  7. 

Land,  Western.— See  Indeoo,  vols.  1,  8,  4,  6,  7.  FutOic 
Lande. 

Labx,  Nbwtob,  chosen  Sergeant^t-Arms  to  Ihe  House,  I4 
264 

Lawbxkox,  Johk  W.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  242. 

Lead  Minee  qfMi88ouri.See  Indea^  vol  10. 

Lead  Minee,  Seeerved  Sale  of. See  IndeoR,  vols.  7, 9. 

Lbakb,  Shzltoit  F.,  Bepresentative  fh>m  Yirginia,  242. 

Lbib,  Owbn  D.,  Bepresentative  firom  Pennsylvania,  248. 

Leighlon,  Sdnnah,  Feneion  to.~~See  Indeea,  voL  14 

Leitenedotfer,  CoL—See  Indea\  vol  10. 

LxoN ABD,  Moan  G.,  Bepresentative  firom  New  York,  8. 

Lbvdt,  Lswia  C,  Bepresentative  firom  Pennaylvanla,  2^; 
on  the  naturalization  laws,  295. 

Lbvt,  David,  Delegate  from  Florida,  4;  Senator  firom 
Florida,  241 ;  on  naval  appropriations,  26. 

Lbwis,  Abnbb,  Bepresentative  firom  New  York,  242. 

Lbwib,  Dixoir  H.,  Bepresentative  fix>m  Alabama,  4 ;  Sena- 
tor teom  Alabama,  241;  on  the  independent  treasury 
bUl,  482, 660 ;  on  the  tariff,  691,  698 ;  on  the  duttes  on 
Imported  goods,  608;  on  the  sub'treasury  bUl,  68L 
See  Indeoo,  vols.  18, 14 

Ltberation  qf  American  Slavet  by  BrtHthAutKoriHee.^ 
See  Indigo,  vol  18. 

LUferia  Ageney.—See  Indeoo,  vola.  8)  9. 

lAbrary  qf  Oongrese,—See  Indeoo,  vol.  2L 

Library  of  Mr.  J^eraon.See  Indeoo,  voL  OL 

Lieutenanl'Oen^nl.—See  Indeoo,  vol  & 

LtghUiiouee  I>uHee,See  Indeoo,  vol  & 

LiooN,  Thomas  W.,  Bepresentative  ttom  Maiylaiid,  942. 

Limitation,  Statutee  qf.—See  Indeoo,  vols^  2, 4 

Lonr,  Lbws  F.,  decease  oi;  14 

Live  Oak  Flantatione^-See  Indeoo,  vola  7, 9. 

Loan  BUk—See  Indeoo,  vol  6. 

LoanqfI%DeheMillion9,^-SeeIndea\YdLlA 
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Loao,  Bdwabd,  BfOpvewnUttTO  from  MKylaad,  Stt, 
Xote,  PvMto,  in  WaMnfftor^—Ste  Ind^  yoL  7. 
ZouMana^  vote  for  President  in  1644, 201. 
lafOABi  WxLUAX  F.,  BepresentatlTe  item  Yixginta,  8. 
LuxPKiin,  J.  H^  Beprea«ntatlve  from  OMigto,  4|  MS;  on 

tlie  anay  ApproprUtlon  blU,  S18L 
Ltov,  Lvoiub,  BepfMeutatlTe  from  MIchigMi,  4.    ^Sm  In- 

dm,  Tola.  18, 14 
Ltov,  llAmuw,  th»  OMW  ofi— «fiM  JfulefB,  yola.  8|  8, 4^  0, 14. 


1CL0Z.AT,  WnxukM  Bn  Bopreaentatlye  from  New  ToiIe,  8^ 
24& 

Madison^  Mr%^  ioyitation  to,  68;  her  reply,  06;  letter  re- 
Isttnf  to  lledleon  papen^  167. 

Madimm  Pap§n,—lu  the  Honee,  a  reeolntion  of  inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  pnreheelng,  167 ;  eorretpondenoe 
yrifh  Mra.  Medieon,  167;  reeolution  cenrledj  167;  in  the 
Honae,  a  report  from  the  select  oommlttee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  purchasing,  4£0i.  See  Indea^ 
yoL18. 

MaU  Th^fl9^-aM  Indem,  yoL  7. 

MiUne,  AdmtsHon  qf,''8a$  IndtOB^  yol.  6. 

Mains,  yote  for  Preaident  in  1844^  SOL 

MaUan  Xauffe,  Claim  of.—8u  InAta^  Tola.  8, 10. 

Ma^or-Gtnmxtl,  Office  qf.^See  JnAem,  yol.  10. 

MandamM  to  the  8ta*6,'^S$e  JnAen,  yol.  14. 

ICAvtfiw,  WiuxB  P.,  Senator  ftvm  North  GaroUsa,  8, 841 ; 
reply  to  a  yote  of  thanka,  164;  reply  to  a  yote  of  thanka, 
S88;  on  the  national  defonoe,  276;  on  tiie  augmentation 
of  the  nayy,  867 ;  on  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  479^ 
478;  on  the  Mexloaa  war,  496»  601;  on  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Haywood,  619.    jSse  /lufeoi,  yola.  11, 18, 14 

JRwtee  ifiirvAMr-^SIse  ifMleo^  yoL  10. 

Mabsk,  OaoBttB  P.,  fiepreeentatiye  from  Yermont,  8, 242 

Masvim,  Baxolat,  Bepreaentatiye  from  Tenneaaee,  Sti^ 

XAxmr,  Jonc  P.,  Bopresentstiye  from  Kentucky,  242. 

Maryland  Mwwrial  on  Me  ttate  qfJffi>4r9.See  Index, 
y<d.6i 

M€uyland,  yote  for  Preaident  in  1644, 201. 

Ma9eackm§t$$  Memorial  onGke  War  i^l9i%'-See  Indem, 
ToL  6i 

MaeeaehMeetteMUitia  CUUme,—J3ee  Ihdeu,  yola.  8, 9, 10,  IL 

Maeeaekneette,  yote  for  President  in  1844^  201. 

Mathxwb,  James,  Bepreaentatiye  from  Ohio,  4  dee  Indem, 
TOL14 

JfoyaeOZe  RoadrSee  Indeoa^  yola.  10, 11. 

HoOAuauir,  Willxax  C,  Bepreaentatiye  fl«m  Ohio^  4 

MoCuRUiAini,  BoBSBx^  Bepreaentatiye  from  Michigan,  4, 
248. 

KbCLBBHABD,  JoHH  A.,  BeprsBentattyc  from  Ittinoia,  4, 248 ; 
on  the  mlea  of  the  Houae,  244;  on  Oregon,  488 ;  on  the 
yoiunteer  foree,  661 ;  on  the  graduation  bill,  600. 

MoGoinraLL,  Fxux,  Bepreeentatf  ye  from  Alabama,  4, 248. 

MoGxATx,  JoHK  D.,  Bepreaentatiye  from  Maine,  242. 

MoDowxLi,  Jaxxs,  on  army  impropriations,  188. 

XoDowxLL,  JosxpH  J.,  Bepreaentatiye  from  Ohio,  4, 842; 
on  the  Oregon  treaty,  664;  on  the  widow  of  General 
Pike,  617. 

MoDwrn,  GxoBGB,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  8, 241 ; 
on  the  tariiE;  140;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  217;  on 
the  tariff  bill,  68&    i8m  Jndem,  yola.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 14 

MoGavohbt,  Edwabd  W.,  Bepreaentatiye  from  Iowa,  248. 

MoHkRBT,  John  H.,  Bepreaentatiye  from  Kentncky,  242; 
on  American  aettiera  in  Oregon,  475. 

MolLTAorB,  Abxam  B.,  Bopresentattye  from  Ponnsylysoia, 
8,242. 

UoKat,  Jambs  J.,  Bepreaentatiye  from  North  Carolina,  4, 
242;  on  the  militwy  academy,  86;  on  army  appropria- 


tlon8,124;  on  the  tarili;  189 ;  oiithetarilCB87;  c«Ma4 
Ison  papera,  647.    Ae /nills^  Tola.  11,  Ui,  18;  14 

HaSwn,  Caxbb  J.,  chosen  Cleik  of  the  Hooae,  18. 

MoBoBBBis,  Samvbl,  decease  of,  19.    See  Indem,  yol.  14 

Mediterranean  TVade.-^See  Indem,  yoL  2. 

Mmbore  of  Oongre&e^  AppoUOmeMit  efr—See  JnMtm,  yel  4 

Memorial  ifJMHeh  Sui^feoteon  CMdN4soM«N.-H8^/iMte, 
yol.  11. 

Merehante  Jtomb.— iSse  Indem,  yoL  18L 

M^biok,  Wuxxam  D.,  Senator  fhom  MiarylatBd,  8;  ca  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  118.    See  Indeet,  toL  14 

Ifeaao^e,  at lat  seaalon  of  28tfa  Congroes,  4;  rdatfye  to  fhs 
sword  of  Washington,  25 ;  relatiTc  to  tlie  bursttngef  the 
Princeton  gun,  71;  at  2d  session  of  28di  Oongreoi,  IM; 
Preaident  at  2d  Bcasion  of  Coogreaa,  166 ;  from  the  Pnal- 
dent,  168;  on  Texaa  annexation,  IM;  with  the  CUbcm 
treaty,  192;  of  the  Prestdent,  240;  of  the  PrestdeBtida. 
tiTO  to  Mexico,  484 

Meeoioo.'^'In  the  Senate,  a  mcsaage  relatlTO  to,  484;  iMtiei 
to  print  Ihe  usual  number,  487;  it  ados  Ceogreai  to 
place  at  the  dlqweal  of  the  President  a  safldent  w^ 
tary  foree  to  repel  any  inyaaion  of  onrtenltOffy,4S7; 
transcendent  importance  of  thia  measage,  488;  it  ttOs 
na  that  war  actually  exista,  488;  the  erisis  IscsMiiir 
irar,  488;  no  war,  according  to  the  aeBse  of  the  eoaiti- 
tntion,488;  question  ofreferenoe,  489;  fliiOBMherBfiared 
to  the  committee  on  military  aflUns  and  not  to  that  «b 
foreign  relatione,  489 ;  distlnotlon  between  our  praseat 
state  and  a  state  of  war,  489;  the  exlstenoe  of  hostiBtlQi 
on  our  frontier  doea  not  put  ua  in  a  state  of  war,  4M;  tvo 
diatlact  qu^sUona  pieaented  to  the  oonsidenttoB  of  ths 
Senate,  400;  the  announcement  that  our  territory  is  la- 
yaded  and  the  proposal  to  cany  en  war  agslnet  Meik«, 
490 ;  duty  of  the  Preaident  to  repel  Inyasion  st  oaee, 
490 ;  the  motion  to  refor  part  to  the  xnflltaiy  committM 
and  part  to  tiie  committee  on  foreign  relatloBB,  490;  go 
for  the  country  first,  and  inquire  who  is  right  or  vna; 
afterwards,  491 ;  in  a  state  of  doubt  rdatiye  1o  tlw  ac- 
tion wo  will  take,  491 ;  the  Preaidetit  haa  bo  eoaaita- 
tional  power  to  inyolye  the  nation  in  war,  498;  dlll^ 
enee  between  the  existence  of  hostilities  and  accaal  w, 
^2 ;  onr  duty  to*  know  whether  the  terrttoty  «f  this 
country  has  been  Inyaded,  498 ;  is  this  territDty  emt 
498 ;  the  ExecntiTe  has  done  precisely  whatthe  natioml 
interests  required  in  ordering  the  army  to  the  Kle  4sl 
Norte,  408 ;  the  Senate  is  not  responsible  for  moriaf  the 
army  to  that  point,  498;  the  acts  of  ^e  Bxeoatiye  tead 
to  bring  on  war,  498;  on  whet  principle  had  the  Prwi- 
dent  a  right  to  order  the  army  to  take  a  posltfoa  that 
would  lead  to  war,  without  consulting  Congreis,  494; 
Is  an  act  <tf  Congress  neoessaiy  to  send  the  srmy  en  saj 
service?  494;  these  acts  of  the  Exeentire  ou|^t  te  be 
condemned,  494;  a  bad  beginning  tQ  charge  erms  on 
the  Goyemment,  496;  premature  to  condemn  the  Bxee* 
utiye,  496 ;  military  reasoa  for  moylng.  the  sniy,  495; 
extra  copies  ordered,  496L 

Bill  providing  for  the  prosecution  cf  exisltBg  wsr  soar 
sidered,  496;  time  should  be  allowed  to  exaasine  dooo- 
ments  before  pressing  this  bill,  496 ;  necessity  for  pMonpt 
sction,  486;  the  politloal  question  should  be  sepanted 
from  the  yote  for  supplies,  496;  no  eyidence  ssto  the 
preamble  cf  the  bill,  497;  should  not  make  wtf  so 
Mexico  by  making  war  on  the  constitution,  W;  p«t- 
pone  the  question  of  war  or  no  war,  496;  no  apeelfle  ob- 
ject to  whioh  the  money  ia  to  be  applied,  498;  BMlioa 
to  refor  to  the  mtUtary  committee  refoaed,  498;  umaA- 
menta  moved,  499 ;  extract  from  the  Mexteaa  PreiidaBt^ 
message,  499;  door  open  for  a^tBtment,  499;  forihsr 
amendment  moTcd,  499. 

Aotnally  in  a^sfeate  of  war,  609;  why  not  aet  ateMsY 
600;  were  the  acts  of  Mexico  warf  601;  tOslsBSt the 
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American  Idea  of  war,  601;  in  tho  sentiment  of  the 
Merican  Sxe«atiTe  war  does  not  exist,  001;  dealmble 
tiiat  our  troope  ahooldbe  enabled  to  aet,  601 ;  aMezi- 
can  tamj  on  oar  soil,  are  we  to  oonflne  oar  eflbrta  to  re- 
pel them,  60S;  theae  Mexican  hoetUitles  will  not  be 
confined  to  operations  on  land,  608;  no  delay  neeeasary 
to  dedde  apon  a  state  of  war,  602;  it  is  said  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Mezioan  army  Is  not  an  act  of  war,  60S;  no 
hostilities  can  be  onderteken  1^  »  Government  which 
do  not  oonstitate  war,  608;  it  is  said,  there  is  no  evi- 
denoe  the  InviislfHi  of  oar  territory  has  been  anthorited 
by  Mexico,  608;  how  ihr  may  invaders  march  beibre  we 
are  aatlsfled  we  are  at  war  with  Meziflo^  608;  oondnct 
of  Mexico,  604;  boandary  of  Texas  goes  to  the  Bio 
Ckaade,  604;  if  the  torritoiy  is  dispated,  the  right  of 
Maxico  is  eqoal  te  that  of  the  United  States,  606;  a  deo- 
bntlon  of  waroiot  necessary  to  aim  na  with  power  to 
repel  invasion,  506;  no  evidence  of  war  befbre  as  now, 
600;  we,  oonelves,  shoald  declare  war,  606;  claims 
•gainst  Mexico^  606;  distinction  between  hostilities, 
600;  a  dedaration  win  strengthen  the  Executive,  607; 
hoth  parties  equal  rights  to  the  territory,  607;  the  war 
ahould  be  brief  as  possible,  608 ;  diflbrenoe  between  war 
and  the  existtng  state  of  things,  608;  motion  to  strike 
•Qt  was  not  agreed  to,  608. 

Qneatlon  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  609;  debate  on 
the  preamble,  609 ;  bill  pasMd,  5ia    See  Army, 

In  the  Hoase,  a  bin  making  appropriations  for,  610; 
not  acting  in  self-defence  in  the  military  movement  on 
the  Slo  €h«nde^  610 ;  where  is  the  expense  of  this  war 
to  come  from,  610;  with  pTofessfons  of  patriotism  on 
their  lips,  their  hearts  are  against  their  country,  610 ;  ar- 
guments by  which  gentlemen  pretend  to  justify  tholr 
^pnpathies,  611 ;  our  title  to  the  Bio  Grande,  611 ; 
treaty  between  Santa  Anna  and  Texas,  618 ;  sanctioned 
by  the  Government,  618. 

Texas  alone  achieved  and  maintained  her  independ- 
ence, 018 ;  how  have  we  done  wrong  to  Mexico,  519 ;  the 
peo|de  have  been  consulted  and  Texas  admitted,  619; 
enough  for  us  to  'know  that  our  soil  has  been  desecrat- 
ed, 680 ;  wUl  yon  promote  the  success  of  our  arms  by 
destroying  the  inflnenoe  of  the  President?  680;  two 
eliHsen  of  jwotesteni  and  caviUeTs,  681 ;  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  war,  Ml ;  how  did  the  President  commence 
war,  588. 

Preamble  placed  before  the  bill  to  cover  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Executive,  688;  the  true  question,  684; 
where  the  boundary  is,  684;  review  of  the  action  of  the 
Executive,  684;  the  President  charged  as  a  usurper, 
686;  it  is  said  the  war  is  brought  on  by  the  unconstitu- 
tional action  of  the  President,  686 ;  boundary  of  Texas, 
68S. 

The  charge  that  the  war  was  made  by  the  President, 
examined,  686 ;  the  boundary  of  Texas,  686 ;  arrange- 
ment made  by  Banta  Anna,  686;  how  long  should  we 
prosecute  the  war?  687;  what  objects  attain?  687;  bill 
passed  687. 

A  supplemental  bill,  654;  objections  to  the  bill,  654; 
juggling  the  States  out  of  their  right  to  officer  their 
militia,  654;  President  authorised  to  appoint  two  mi^or- 
generals,  566;  opposed  to  increasing  the  officers  of  our 
anny,  K6;  those  who  dedsred  there  was  no  war  com- 
plained that  aid  was  not  sent  to  Gen.  Taylor,  556;  the 
bill  examined,  660;  what  doeait propose,  057;  objections, 
667;  it  Is  said  to  be  putting  forth  more  Ibroe  than  the 
exigency  demands,  657;  these  appointments  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  line  of  the  army,  557 ;  officering  their 
ewn  men  given  to  the  States  by  the  constitution,  658; 
amendments  made  and  bill  passed,  668L 

A  message  relative  to  negotiattona  with,  considered, 
6tt;  abill appropriating  two  mfiUon  doUaia  O!ffered,044; 


what  necessily  of  advancing  mon^to  Mexico,  we  are  aft 
war  with  her  to  get  our  money,  044;  oliject  to  buy  a  peaos^ 
044;  earnest  money  for  the  purchase  of  more  territory, 
645;  not  a  war  of  conquest,  645;  any  additional  territory 
should  be  kept  f^e  fh>m  slavery,  645 ;  slavery  abolished 
in  Mexico,  046;  a  modified  bill  submitted,  046;  amend- 
ment relative  to  slavery  adopted,  047;  bill  passed,  647. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bQI  llrom  the  House  oonsidered, 
649;  motion  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  019;  the  bill  ex* 
amined,  648;  what  are  the  two  million  dollars  wanted 
for,  050;  adjourned,  651.    See  Indeao,  vols.  IB,  18, 14 

MtcMgan^  Admieeion  o/.-^See  Indea^  vol.  18, 18. 

MUeage  cf  Membere.'^See  Indeaai,  vol  It 

JtHUtaty  Academy  and  Aoad«mie$.'''See  JhdeoA,  vols.  8;  6^  T. 

MUUary  Soade.-See  Indem,  vol  T. 

ItUiUa  Cowrt  ifarHaie.—See  Indem,  voL  9, 10. 

MiLLVB,  Jacob  W.,  Serutor  from  New  Jersey,  8,  841 ;  on 
the  retrocession  of  Alexandria,  585;  on  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  610i    See  Indeat^  vol  14. 

Mn.T.int,  Jomf,  deOease  of;  88l    See  Indeea,  vols.  18, 14 

MiLLML,  TfiLUAK  S.,  Bcprescntattve  from  New  Toric,  848L 

MinenU  Lcmde, — ^In  the  House,  a  bfll  for  the  sale  of;  con- 
sidered, 669;  what  wss  the  result  of  withholding  the 
Missouri  mines  fVom  sale?  659;  sales  in  the  Platte  die* 
trict,  559 ;  an  ovor-entimate  placed  on  the  value  of  min- 
eral lands,  560. 

MtnUter  to  England.'-See  Jnd^t^  voL  18. 

mnte.'^See  Indea\  vols.  1, 8, 10, 18, 18. 

mranda^s  BaepMiHot^'-See  Ind^aOy  vol  4 

MietieHppi  mecHon.See  Indem,  vol.  18,  State*  See  In* 
dm^  vol  5^  do.  Territory,  See  Jndeg^  vol.  4,  ThtU 
Utriee, 

JtUeleeippit  vote  for  President  In  1844,  801. 

Mleeieeippi  River,  Free  ITaviffotion  q/!— iSEm  IndeoB,  roL  9L 

MIeeouri  Zand  Claime.See  Indtm,  vol  10. 

If/enHtHL—Besolutions  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  186. 

Mieaouri,—See  Jndeea,  vols.  4, 6,  6, 7. 

Mieeouri,  vote  for  President  in  1844, 20t 

Monroe  I>octHne,-^la  the  Senate,  a  joint  resolution  i«hrtive 
to  the  interference  of  European  powers  in  the  aflUrs  of 
tills  continent,  887;  the  resolution,  387;  question  of 
leave  to  introduce,  888;  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  make  a 
declaration  which  demanded  the  most  serious  delibera* 
tion,  888;  diall  we  take  under  our  guardianship  the 
whole  fhmily  of  American  States,  888;  announoement 
of  the  President,  888;  be  satisfied  with  that  finr  the 
present,  888L 

No  doubt  as  to  ttie  principle  laid  down  in  the  Presidents 
Message,  889;  the  timing  of  the  matter,  889;  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  the  resolution  is  introduced,  889; 
Is  the  Senate  prepared  to  meet  all  the  contingencies 
which  might  result  ftiom  this  resolution,  840;  motion 
laid  on  the  table,  840;  reconsidered,  848;  the  questton  is 
now  here,  848;  it  ssksthe  Senateif  this  matter  Is  worthy 
of  reforence,  8tt;  what  is  proposed  by  the  resolution, 
848;  what  is  this  balance  of  power  which  Is  to  cross  the 
Atiantlc,  848;  assumption  of  five  nations  of  Europe, 
848;  the  measure  proposed,  a  protest  againat  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  dangerous  principle,  848 ;  conduct 
of  France  and  Eng^d  in  Buenoa  Ayrea,  844;  we  shall 
lose  nothing  by  maintaining  an  American  policy,  why 
need  we  be  so  sensitive  en  this  question,  844 ;  state  of 
fiustB  in  Brazil,  845;  views  of  the  Preeldenrs  Message 
845 ;  Airther  debate,  846 ;  leave  granted  to  iniroduee  the 
resolution,  846l    See  Indeea,  ych.  ^  9, 18, 

MooxB,  HmtAX  A^  Bepresentattve  from  Ohk)^  4;  decease 
of;i8& 

MoBBBXAD,  JoHV  J.,  Scuator  tnm  Kentucky,  8;  on  the 
Houma  land  clain:i,  184;  on  the  diplomatic  correqwnd- 
enoe,  465;  on  the  Mexican  war,  488-493;  on  the  ramoT* 
a]sliromoflloe,616i   /8lM  iiMisag^  vd.  14 
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MoBOAH  WxLUAjf,  the  oAse  ot—See  Indsa^  toL  10. 

JformofM.— iSm  Indeao^  voL  18. 

MoBBU,  Edwabd  J.,  Bepresentatlva  from  PMHuylTania,  8; 

on  the  home  squadron,  83^ 
MoBKXS,  JosKPB,  Bepreaentative  from  Ohio,  4, 242;  on  relief 

of  widows  of  oflOcers  of  schooner  Grampos,  66L 
MoBSx,  F.  H.,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  195. 
MoBSK,  Isaac  E^  Bepreaentative  from  Louisiana^  16A,  248. 
HosxLBT,  WiLLiAx  A.,  Kepiesentatlye  from  New  York,  8, 

242. 
Mother  </  Com^  Perry. ^8e6  Indeao,  voL  7. 
Motion  in  CommiUee  to  ttriks  out  ths  Enacting  CHaitty 

AppMl.-^S6e  Indsoo^  vol.  14 
Hon,  JoHV  D.,pBepresentatlve  firom  Kew  York,  242. 
HouLTOK,  Maob,  Bepresentative  from  New  Hampshire,  242^ 
Mounted  Jnfantry.~-S«e  Indeao^  vols.  4, 10, 14 
HvBPHT,  HxHBT  (X,  Bepresontativo  from  New  York,  8L 


2faHonal  Obwrv<Uorv.—8e6  Indeu^  yola.  2,  & 
JfaUonal  Printing  0Jll4se.-—Se6  Indesa^  toL  14 
JfaUonaX  D^eneesi^In  the  Senate,  resolutions  relatiTe  to, 
offered,  271 ;  oldect  of  the  resolutions,  271;  the  claims  of 
England  and  this  country  relatire  to  Oregon  inreoonell- 
able,  and  the  negotiations  dosed,  271 ;  arbitration  de- 
clined, 271 ;  none  willing  to  accept  the  oflbr  of  England, 
272 ;  we  cannot  recede,  272;  nor  can  we  stand  atiU,  272 ; 
the  present  state  of  things  cannot  continue,  272;  what 
kind  of  order  can  a  double-headed  Oovemment  pre- 
■erve?  272;  bitter  disputes  soon  arise,  278;  we  must  go 
on^wrd,  278;  proceedings  In  the  English  Parliament, 
5t78;  the  moderation  of  England  and  the  ambition  of  the 
United  Btatea,  278;  we  shall  give  the  notice  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  274;  one  warlbund  ns  nnpre- 
pared,  274;  the  President  has  discharged  his  duty  fear- 
lessly, 274;  our  defensive  works  are  onllnished,  275; 
great  responsibility  on  us,  275. 

Public  mind  greatly  disturbed  and  inflamed  by  ru- 
mors, 215;  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive, 275;  the  resolutions  unnecessarily  pressed  on  the 
Senate,  276;  the  President  should  be  left  to  conduct  the 
whole  negotiation  on  his  offldal  TeqMnsibility,  278. 

The  resolntious  introduce  subjects  of  inquiry,  277; 
that  is  their  wise  object,  277;  no  impropriety  in  the 
resolutions,  even  if  there  is  no  danger,  278;  action  of 
Congress  on  this  subject  pending  the  north-eastern 
boundary  negotiation,  278;  is  Congress  aftvid  to  institute 
the  inquiry?  278;  better  not  preaa  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  at  present,  279;  committees  not  appointed, 
279;  approval  of  the  course  of  the  Executive,  279;  this 
discussion  fivught  with  mischief,  280;  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  If  negotiations  left  to  the  two  €k>vem- 
ments,280L 

What  has  Congress  to  do  with  the  controversy  In  its 
present  state,  282,  the  responsibility  is  on  us,  and^not  on 
the  Executive,  282;  what  should  they  doY  282;*  either 
abandon  our  olaims  to  the  territoiy,  or  take  measures  to 
protect  them,  282;  the  matter  is  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive,  288;  importance  of  united  action,  288; 
a  want  of  unanimity  wiU  have  a  tendencT^  to  produce 
war,  288. 

The  resolutions  unobjectionable,  but  the  remarks  in- 
troducing them  give  the  Impression  that  war  is  inevita- 
ble, 284;  standing  on  the  verge  of  war,  284;  no  question 
of  insulted  honor,  284;  who  desires  a  warY  284;  signifl- 
canco  given  to  the  resolutions  by  the  manner  of  their 
introduction,  285;  the  President  does  not  expect  war, 
285;  the  resolutions  are  formal  onestomidntaln  national 
rights,  286;  manner  of  their  presentation,  286;  the 
President  has  only  given  information  required  by  the 


Constitution,  286;  segotiatkii  is  not  at  an  end,  287;  a 
contest  for  the  month  of  ColnmMa  Biver,287;  tbepn^ 
csltions  made  between  the  two  countries,  288;  thatar^ 
ritory  in  question,  283;  resolationB  adopted,  288. 
JSraturaUMaUon.'-'ljx  the  Honae,  amemoiial  to  extend  thaie 
laws  to  twenty-one  years,  141 ;  laSd  on  the  taUe,  14L 

In  the  Senate,  memoriala  presented,  148;  toe  late  to 
act  at  this  session,  148;  resolutlona  of  IfasBaeihusetts 
considered,  294;  resolutions,  296;  question  of  referaca, 
295. 

Instruetlens  proposed  to  the  committee,  801;  natonl- 
ization  does  not  confer  the  rif^t  of  citlaensliip,  806;  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  Btatea,  806;  the  eonatltatioB,  806; 
further  remarks  on  the  instructlona  proposed,  80<^tOZ. 
UrcOuraliaation  La/w».-^Su  Inden,  vola.  1^  2, 4, 10|  18L 
ITawU  JSgt(a>U^ment.—'la.  the  House,  n  reaolation  reWiTa 
to,  27;  necessity  of  cnrtaHment  ^  expendltani)  17; 
nearly  one-third  of  the  revenue  naked  for  the  navy,  17; 
a  profligate  expedient  to  continue  borrowing  money,  27. 

The  expendlturee  of  Congreea  the  first  which  dieBld 
be  economized,  28;  our  bad  example,  28;  short  seariaai 
reduce  expenses,  28;  true  economy  eonslsts  In  a  Jofi' 
dons  administration  of  aflkira,  28;  what  Is  the  ceiqiarf- 
aon  of  the  expenaea  of  this  Houm  with  those  of  ika 
Navy?  29;  for  what  purpose  is  this  home  sqnadroa 
necessary  ?  29 ;  our  navy  in  oompailson  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 29;  reason  why  the  home  squadron  was  adopted, 
80;  no  necessity  for  a  Isige  navy  nnleaa  to  insult  otbff 
nations,  80. 

Objects  of  the  resolution,  81 ;  the  Navy  Departmotf 
the  most  proper  one  in  which  to  begin  ratrnMshment 
and  reform,  81;  how  the  proporitian  baa  bees  reocired, 
81 ;  home  squadron  not  needed  Ibr  the  proteetioB  of 
the  coasting  trade,  82;  what  benefit  from  this  IsrlA 
expenditure?  82;  this  sort  of  retrenchment  strikes  at 
the  existence  of  a  brandi  of  the  national  senri^  SS; 
prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  dae  to  the  iostramea- 
tality  of  the  navy,  88;  the  position  that  a  navy  li  IdAI' 
pemable  cannot  be  controverted,  38;  la  our  conimeica 
reduced  that  our  navy  should  Ihll  ^ack  ?  88;  eharacter«l 
American  commerce,  84 

Nature  of  the  resolution,  84 ;  protection  required  ftr 
the  lives  of  mariners  on  the  lakes,  84;  intimated  Oat 
this  squadron  was  established  for  the  protectioB  of  tte 
slave  interests  of  the  south,  86c 

In  the  Seniite,  a  bill  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Navy 
Introduced,  847 ;  the  great  question  of  dUferenee  bemea 
this  country  and  Englsnd,  847;  how  it  stands  at  pnecat, 
847;  shall  we  recede,  847;  what  Is  it  our  doty  to  do,M7; 
our  rekitions  with  Mexico,  847;  what  is  thto  Mn.848: 
appropriation  enormous  for  a  single  arm  of  natioaal  de- 
fence, 848;  our  past  policiy,  849;  should  be  sdband  ti^ 
849;  necessity  for  the  adt^Uon  of  the  measare,  Mt: 
danger  to  the  south-eastern  coast  in  the  event  of  a  wir, 
866;  the  omens  now  are  of  war,  866;  exphoatioD,  8S7; 
critical  position  of  aflkira,  868;  arbitration  in  eveiyiDiiB 
has  been  rejected,  868 ;  extraordinary  prqwrattoas  so* 
being  made  in  England,  868. 
^oeaj  AtofrUaAnumils.— iSee  JiutaB,  Tola.  1, 2, 8, 4|  6^  ^  i;  ^ 

10.14 
yaval  EbBpMt8.-^Ses  IndM,  voL  7. 
Ifaval  PenHon  I'und.-^SM  /mfeoB,  vola.  T,  18. 
ITawU SchooU.'Ses  Indea\  vols.  8, 14  and/iute^Td.  %, 

Kami  EgtabUthsMni, 
Kavigation  La^M.—Ses  Indsm,  toL  4 
Kegroes,  Free,  in  tJU  JHetria  </  ColueMa.~S9e  hdmt 

vol.  9. 
Ifegrote^  JKidnapping  o/.-Su  Indee^  voL  2. 
Naa,  Hbitxt,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  8. 
Keutral  RelaUona,—Se«  Indem,  vols.  8, 4  6^  <tk  7, 18. 
Ifew  ffampektre^  yote  for  Prasident  in  1844|20L 
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Jf€W  Jerae^  rote  for  Praatdent  in  1844, 901. 

iRN0  Mexico  and  MiMowri  Inland  Trada^'-Su  Jndea^ 

Tola.a,l& 
Sew  OrUant^  d^tne*  (^f.^^See  Indeoo^  toL  5. 
Nkwtox,  WiLLor«HBT,  Bepmentative  from  Ylrgliiia,  9. 
ITeto  Yerk,  yote  for  Preaidant  in  1844, 20t 
Jfia(fara39^^rer8.'-~SM  Jndem,  Tola.  A,  6L 
NsuB,  JOHV IL,  Senator  from  Conneetiont,  8,  S41;  on  the 

nattonal  dafenoe,  281 ;  on  the  poat-ofllce  api>roprlationfl, 

Ki;  on  the  iaaoe  of  Treeaiiry  aotea^  600;  on  the  tariii; 

611, 0S9.    Se6lndM,Y0lU. 
Nimr,  A.  O.,  BepreaentatlTe  from  New  York,  241 
JTon'JBbppartation  in  Foreign  Boitomt,''-8M  lnd€0\  toL  4 
ITon'ImpariaUan^'-'Sec  Jndeo\  toL  8, 4. 
JTim-iMtfreotcrML— &e  InUrcourtt. 
2fouie,Moe»,jr.,  Bepreaentetive  from  New  Hampahlre, 

8,248. 
Sartk  Carolina^  vote  ftr  Prealdent  in  1844, 80t 
JTart^'MStem  Boundary.—Su  Jndem,  Tola.  8, 10, 12, 18,  H 

al9o  Jndea\  yoL  14,  Treaty  vUh  Great  BrUain, 
Sorikem  Fr^nUer.—Ste  Jndeea,  toL  !& 
SoH^^^Met  Ooaet,'-J3ee  Indea^  voL  7,  & 
J^nUi/haUon^See  Jndeea,  toI  12. 


Oattai— iSm  /n(f«BB,  yoL  1. 

Occupying  daimant  Lands.—See  Indea,  y<A.  B, 

Odd'Fdlwoe,  In  the  Honae,  a  bill  to  inoorporete  the  mem- 
bera  in  the  DIatrict  of  Colombia,  114;  objeetiona,  114; 
bill  hdd  on  the  table,  114. 

CtffUse,  a  Certain  Inquiry  re9peciing,'-S66  Indea\  vol  fi. 

Cffleerg^  Removal  qf.-~See  Indeo^  yoL  1. 

Ctffleer$  of  the  Ouetonu.'See  Indeoo,  yoL  7. 

dfflaet,  Plurality  qf.—8ee  Indtao,  yoL  8. 

Ohio  Canals  Land  Grant  io.—See  Indeo^,  yoL  11. 

Ohio,  UTorthem  Boundary.-— See  Indeaa,  voL  12. 

Ohio  Biver,  Jntprwoement  ^— <Sm  Indeao,  yoL  11. 

Ohio  Stats  Goremment.Se€  Indeaa,  yoL  2. 

Ohio,  yote  for  President  in  1844, 201. 

One-Bour  Buls.—JSe6  Index,  yoL  14. 

Ordinance  qfVlBl.—See  Jndeoa,  yola.  8, 4,  and  Inden,  yol.  8, 
Mieeouri. 

Oregon  Territory^^lu  the  Senate,  a  reaolntion  calling  on 
the  Prealdent  for  information  relative  to  Oregon,  con- 
sidered, 62 ;  do  no  good,  62 ;  no  negotiation  entered  into^ 
62;  Waahington  in  the  habitof  conaalting  with  the  Ben- 
ate,  62;  not  advisable  at  preaent,62;  reaolntion  adopt- 
ed, 62 ;  reaolntion  in  the  Honae,  68. 

Importance  of  the  anbject,  77 ;  the  qneation  ought  to 
be  conaidered  bj  Senatora  aa  practical  atateamen,  78; 
onght  we  to  give  thla  notice  ?  78 ;  there  will  be  no  treaty 
if  the  Senate  votea  to  Uj  this  reaolntion  on  the  table, 
79 ;  before  giving  the  notice  we  had  a  frill  year  to  aettle 
thia  qneation,  70 ;  we  have  always  been  agitating  thla 
question,  79;  our  cUima  aaaerted,  79;  the  propitiona 
moment  for  aettiing  the  qneation,  80;  giving  thia  notice* 
la  not  entering  into  haaty  meaaares,  81. 

The  British  Qovemment  were  in  poeeoaaion  of  a  map 
of  aach  high  authority  aa  to  aettle  the  qneation  at  the 
time  they  aent  here  to  negotiate  upon  it,  89 ;  extract  from 
parliamentary  debates*  89. 90;  remarka  npon  theae  ex- 
tracta,  ahowing  the  tmth  of  the  allegations,  91 ;  it  ia  aaid 
Aahbnrton  was  Ignorant  of  the  exiatence  of  the  map,  92; 
08. 

The  Senator  asaumes  a  poaaibility  or  probability,  and 
throwa  the  proof  on  the  person  charged,  98;  ftirther  an- 
swer to  objeetiona,  95;  petitiona  praying  for  meaaurea  to 
protect  emigranta  and  aettle  the  conntry,  141 ;  the  Gon- 
TenUon  of  1818  waa  a  geographical  and  political  blnn- 


der,  141 ;  Britiah  diplomacy  an  overmatch  for  American 
rights,  141 ;  emigration,  141. 

A  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to,  105;  prejudice  to 
the  public  service  result  from  making  the  communica- 
tion called  for,  166;  the  queation  ahould  take  ita  regular 
couzse,  166 ;  roaolutlon  adopted,  167. 

The  bill  to  organise  a  goveimnent  for,  eonaldered,  208. 

In  the  Houae,  a  petition  from  the  citizens  of  Oregon 
presented,  260 ;  the  petition,  26a 

In  the  Senate,  a  memorial  from  Oregon  presented, 
264;  the  memorial,  265;  a  reaolntion  on  Joint  occupan- 
cy, 206L 

In  the  Senate,  reaolutions  relative  to  the  title  to  Ore- 
gon, 800;  direct,  open,  and  manly,  8OI4  peace  so  long  as 
It  can  be  preserved  without  a  surrender  of  national 
honor,  801 ;  amendment  oflSered,  801 ;  whole  aspect  of 
the  esse  changed  since  the  proposition  of  the  President, 
802;  it  is  said  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  would  ne- 
oeaaarily  involve  us  in  war,  802;  Texas  and  Oregon  were 
bom  at  the  same  instant,  802;  the  principle  involved  in 
tbese  resolutions  will  lose  every  inch  of  Oregon,  803 ; 
does  not  become  the  Senate  to  interfere  in  the  matter  at 
present,  808 ;  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  what  dis- 
position maybe  made  of  these  propositions,  808;  it  Is 
sssumlng  the  initiative  to  act  on  theae  reaolutiona,  806 ; 
effect  of  action  on  the  amendment,  808;  these  proposi- 
tions not  advisory  In  oharsoter,  804 ;  laid  on  the  table, 
804. 

In  the  House,  report  d  the  ^Committee  on  Foreign 
AflUrs,  ^ ;  report,  808 ;  report  of  the  minority,  808. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  808;  position  of  the 
House  on  this  subject,  810 ;  the  possession  is  with  us, 
810;  our  right  to  protect  our  citizens  and  secure  our 
soil,  810;  what  ia  the  best  mode  to  punoe?  810;  a  ques- 
tion of  expedieney,  810 ;  doubtftil  if  the  President  and 
Senate  have  the  power  to  transfer  our  territory  and  our 
dtisens  to  a  foreign  Ctovemment,  811 ;  the  only  question 
is  simply  whether  we  shall  give  the  notice  to  terminate 
the  Joint  occupation,  or  not,  811 ;  war  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  giving  the  notice,  811 ;  we  shall  leave  our  dofen- 
sive  and  take  an  aggressive  position,  811 ;  no  Ibars  from 
a  war  with  any  people,  812. 

Importance  of  Oregon  in  a  political  point  of  view,  818 ; 
this  a  national  question  in  the  strictest  sense,  818 ;  poll* 
cy  of  President  Monroe,  818;  value  of  Oregon  relative  to 
the  China  trade,  814;  moral  aspect  of  this  question,  814. 

Besults  of  peace,  816 ;  a  review  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  become  connected  with  England  in  this  matter, 
816;  no  proposal  to  give  notioe  of  our  desire  to  ter- 
minate this  Convention,  817;  are  we  prepared  for  warf 
817;  entirely  unprepared,  817;  this  notice,  if  given,  will 
be  a  war  notice,  318;  the  war  will  be  fiercely  waged  on 
the  ocean  and  in  C^ada,  818;  war  would  lose  us  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  818;  a  ayatem  of  peacefril  measures 
will  tend  more  effectuslly  to  give  us  Oregon,  819. 

War  not  the  moat  certain  way  to  give  us  our  rights, 
820;  Western  people  do  not  desire  war,  820;  inexpe- 
dient to  give  the  notice  or  to  instruct  the  President  In 
regard  to  his  duty,  820;  no  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple can  submit  to  see  Oregon  in  foreign  hands,  821; 
what  injury  will  result  from  a  continuance  of  this  Con- 
vention ?  821 ;  willing  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
American  aettlers,  821. 

Our  title  to  the  territory  is  dear  and  unquestioDable, 
822;  state  of  the  negotiation  as  It  now  stands,  822 ;  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  by  the  British  Qovemment  on  your 
reftissl  to  give  the  notice,  328;  wUl  Great  Britain  make 
a  more  (kvorable  proposition  than  the  one  she  has  sub- 
mitted? 828;  if  the  notioe  is  not  given.  Great  Britain 
will  say  there  exists  a  division  between  the  two  depart- 
ments of  the  American  Government,  824;  the  question 
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InyoWes  oar  rights  and  our  flnal  poaseasion  ct  the  teiri- 
toiy,  824 ;  no  greater  error  than  giving  waj  to  the  die- 
position  to  poetponoi  824;  It  is  said  there  are  not  enffl- 
elent  indooementa  to  cany  oar  Oovemment  rashly  into 
this  oonteet,  825 ;  K  la  aald  we  ahall  have  gone  flu*  enough 
when  we  extend  oar  Jurisdiction  over  Oregon,  826;  it  Is 
aald  that,  by  withholding  the  notice,  oar  emigration  will 
go  there,  82<L 

Absurd  to  sui^iMse  Oreat  Britain  will  ofhr  us  more 
than  we  have  agreed  to  take,  827;  will  a  refhsal  of  arbi- 
tration be  likely  to  win  ua  much  of  the  qrmpathy  of  the 
world  ?  889;  it  is  said  if  the  war  be  once  commenced,  it 
win  terminate  by  driving  Oreat  Britain  from  the  conA- 
nent,  829 ;  no  Instance  of  a  nation  pretending  to  inde- 
pendence, yielding  up  the  whole  subject  of  dispute  which 
led  to  war,  880;  what  must  be  tlie  conaeqnencea  of  such 
a  war  on  our  institutions?  880;  would  not  both  nations 
tire  of  a  contest  so  destructive  ?  881 ,  let  us  reftue  to  give 
the  notice,  and  rely  on  our  auperior  meana  of  coloniza- 
tion, 881 ;  it  is  said  Enghmd  will  give  the  notice  herself 
and  declare  war,  882 ;  let  thinp  remain  as  they  are,  88Sw 

What  are  the  reasons  in  ikvor  of  giving  the  notice  ? 
888 ;  increase  of  emigration  will  increase  our  difficulty  so 
Ikr  as  relates  to  title,  888;  reasons  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent abundant  for  giving  the  notice,  884;  how  can  the 
advocates  of  notice  be  charged  with  seeking  war  ?  884 ; 
the  duty  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  country,  885;  the 
notioo  ihould  be  given  now,  and  protection  extended 
to  American  citizens,  880 ;  commercial  pqpect  of  the 
question,  885;  value  and  extent  of  the  commerce  which 
would  grow  up  between  the  Eaat  Indies  and  our  Padflc 
country,  886 ;  reasona  for  giving  the  notice  now,  886 ;  If 
there  was  any  advantage  in  giving  the  notice,  it  should 
be  done  at  the  earliest  moment,  886 ;  the  protection  of 
our  laws  should  be  extended  over  our  citizens  when  the 
notice  is  given,  887. 

It  is  said  the  Convention  of  1818  was  a  substitute  for 
war,  850 ;  it  ia  said,  thia  notice  is  a  war  measure,  850 ; 
what  treaty  stipulation  does  it  violate  ?  850 ;  both  partiea 
will  occupy  the  same  position  as  before  181S,  851 ;  ac- 
tion under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  851 ;  position  of  the  two 
parties  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Joint  occupation,  851 ;  the 
notice  is  the  only  peaoeftil  remedy  to  get  possession  of 
the  Columbia  Biver,  852;  those  who  oppose  the  notice 
are  for  continuing  the  Joint  occupation  and  stealing  pos- 
session, 852;  extent  of  our  title,  852;  value  of  Oregon, 
858;  validity  of  our  Spanish  title,  858;  any  treaty  of 
boundary  on  the  northern  part  of  Oregon  would  be  an 
act  of  consent  by  this  Government  to  the  establishment 
of  a  fiiture  European  colony  on  this  continent,  854; 
statements  of  the  President,  854;  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion, 855;  importance  of  Oregon  In  relation  to  the  ag- 
gressions of  England,  855;  consideration  with  Great 
Britain,  85& 

This  spirit  of  procrastination  will  not  advance  our  in- 
terests, 856 ;  give  the  notice  peaceably  and  calmly,  856; 
review  of  the  question  of  title,  856 ;  amendment  pro- 
posed, 857 ;  reasons  for  the  amendment,  857 ;  who  can 
deny  that  we  have  the  better  title  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory ?  857 ;  giving  the  notice  could  not  be  a  Just  cause  of 
war,  857;  situation  of  things  In  India  and  Ireland,  85S; 
Great  Britain  would  suffer  greater  injury  from  war  than 
the  United  States,  858 ;  every  act  of  England  directed  to 
the  protection  «nd  extension  of  her  commerce,  858; 
need  not  fear  that  England  will  make  war,  858;  the  day 
should  be  for  distant  when  measures  ot  peace  or  war 
should  be  prompted  by  sectional  or  class  interests,  899; 
it  Is  asserted  that  the  people  demand  action,  850;  un- 
fitness of  Joint-occupation  rights  to  our  agricultural  peo- 
ple, 859;  interests  of  Hudson  Bay  Company  opposed  to 
agricultural  settlemo&ta,  859;  title  to  the  territory, 


860;  whenever  the  Joint  right  eeases^  we  most 
exclusive  right,  860;  the  course  of  the  Prealden^  Stt; 
the  war  clamor  to  be  resiated,  861. 

Messsge  to  the  House  conmiunicatlng  oorreapoadeBes 
relative  to  Oregon,  between  the  Britiah  and  AaerieBa 
Governments,  868.    See  KattU  EBJabHAmenL 

This  declared  not  to  be  a  question  for  aiUtntiaB, 
869 ;  how  long  since  our  title  haa  been  discovered  tabs 
clear  and  unquesti<MiabIe  ?  869;  a  question  asked  oftbe 
member  from  Massachusetts,  869;  connection  of  this 
question  with  party  politics,  869;  state  of  the  qnestkni, 
870 ;  report  of  Committee  to  the  Houae,  871 ;  Joint  icso- 
tion  passed,  871. 

In  the  Senate,  noUce  considered,  871 ;  Great  Britain 
influenced  by  her  Imaginary  superiority  over  us  ia 
strength,  871 ;  England  will  not  dare  to  fi{^t,  872;  the 
extensive  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  872;  her  debt; 
872 ;  a  view  of  our  Institutions,  872. 

Two  distinct  propositions  for  terminating  the  Cobvcb- 
tlon  of  1827, 878 ;  the  one  which  throws  the  reqwnalU- 
Ity  upon  the  Executive,  preferable,  8T8;  stand  by  the 
President,  874;  has  given  us  no  Intimation  of  say  dao* 
ger,  874;^  the  condition  of  our  coast,  874;  tiie  oondnct 
of  those  to  whom  is  Intrusted  our  national  aflkirs,  874; 
determination  of  Congress  to  pass  some  bOl  at  this  ses- 
sion, 875;  if  the  Joint  occupancy  continues,  the  danger 
from  coUiston  Increases  every  day,  875;  effect  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  war  on  the  business  of  the  country,  876L 

What  is  the  proposition  before  the  Senate,  876;  the 
first  step  towards  the  assertion  of  our  right  of  empirs 
and  domain  In  Oregon,  877;  the  conditions  by  which  a 
right  of  property  In  lands  Is  acquired,  when  nnlnhib- 
ited,  Ac,  877;  discovery  and  occnimtion,  877;  what  ads 
have  been  performed  in  respect  to  Oregon  by  different 
nations,  877;  history  of  exploration,  878,  879,880;  the 
Nootka  Sound  convention,  8S0 ;  facts  relative  to  this  cod* 
ventlon,  881;  execution  of  the  first  artlde,  881;  the 
point  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  ZS& ;  subsequent  prog- 
ress of  discovery  and  exploration,  883 ;  Tanconver,  tSA; 
Gray,  884;  errors  In  the  correspondence  of  the  Brftlah 
Minister,  885;  Mackenzie,  886;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  896; 
Frazer,  887;  treaty  of  Ghentt887;  convention  oflS18^ 
887;  rights  of  the  contracting  parties,  888;  what  dboov- 
eriea  made  and  establishments  formed  in  1818, 8S8;  an- 
tiquity the  highest  evidence  of  title  if  the  chain  eaa  bs 
traced  unbroken,  889;  the  Spanish  title,  889. 

No  progress  made  after  thirty  years  of  negotlatloB, 
890;  President  recommends  four  measures,  890;  tlis 
termination  of  the  Joint-use  convention  is  the  contested 
point,  890 ;  that  convention  haa  done  ua  great  mtschlel^ 
891;  message  of  President  Jackson  in  1881, 891;  brevity 
of  the  lessons  of  experience,  892;  this  conventioa  hss 
now  become  impossible,  892;  the  notice  is  a  peace  meas- 
ure and  can  operate  only  beneficially,  892;  settle  the 
question  while  it  is  free  Arom  exasperation,  898. 

Motion  to  postpone,  898 ;  the  news  from  England,  8N; 
debate  on  the  motion,  894;  withdrawn,  894;  preaeat 
state  of  the  question,  895, 896. 

In  the  present  state  of  aflUrs,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
the  opinion  of  the  Executive,  897;  he  cannot  expect 
war,  897 ;  he  can  expect  only  a  continuance  of  this  dis- 
pute or  its  setUement  by  negotiation,  89S;  will  the 
British  Government  surrender  on  negotiation  ?89S;  dif- 
ferent views  ot  the  effect  of  this  notice,  898;  it  ia  said 
war  is  inevitable,  898;  the  Government  should  not  ma 
the  risk  of  war  by  renouncing  the  propo6iti<Hi  of  a^oat- 
ment,899;  is  a  part  of  the  amendment  offered  ftrthe 
purpose  of  testing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  eomprs- 
mislng  the  difficulty?  899;  words  of  the  resolutfoa,  M 

The  great  question  Involvod  in  this  matter,  400;  can 
the  oontrovorsy  be  settled  by  negotiation,  or  is  war  tbs 
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only  altomatlTe  ?  490 ;  probftbility  of  setUemeat  hj  nego- 
tfadoD,  401 ;  InterpreUtlon  of  the  oorrespondenM  an4 
PmidenC*  meuage,  401;  to  It  Intended  to  annoanoe 
tliat  tbe  Prealdent  adheres  to  hto  purpose  declared  on 
thi6  Sd  of  Deeember  ?  401 ;  fbrther  disctusion  relatire  to 
Tlews  of  Senators  on  the  position  of  the  question,  408. 

What  to  the  htotory  of  this  matter?  408 ;  to  it  tmo  in 
principle  that  oar  torritorisi  rights  are  not  the  snbjeot  of 
arhitntion  f  404;  arbitration  objected  to,  because  a  com- 
promising reward  to  feared,  404;  compromtoe  desirable, 
406;  the  settlement  with  Bnssia,  400;  objections  an- 
swered, 407;  mode  in  which  the  settlement  can  be 
«ff»oted,  403;  oar  rising  national  charaoter  abroad,  406b 

The  singolar  spectacle  presented  of  two  branches  of 
the  Qoremment  acting  dtotinctly  and  inconsUtently, 
409;  view  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  President  not 
Inoonstotent  to  negottote  on  the  parallel  of  49*,  410;  the 
President  In  making  the  offer  of  49*  has  been  actuated 
by  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  410 ;  the  question  of 
Oregon  turned  into  a  party  question,  411 ;  give  the  notice 
and  hold  on  to  the  tow  extending  Jurisdiction  over  Ore- 
gon, 411. 

Hss  the  Senator  the  authority  of  the  President  for  hto 
statements  7  419 ;  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  President  to 
aothorixe  any  Senator  to  make  such  a  declaration,  419; 
assumption  of  the  Senator,  418;  extract  £rom  the  mes- 
nge,  418;  the  Democratic  party  to  bound  to  the  whole  of 
Oregon,  418 ;  the  President  will  repadiate  the  tonguage 
pat  in  his  mouth,  414. 

What  to  the  oontrorersy  between  ns  and  Great  Brit- 
ain? 416;  condition  in  which  we  stand  here,  415;  otjec- 
tions  to  our  title  haye  not  yet  been  fldrly  met,  410;  title 
deriTcd  fWim  three  dtotlnct  sources,  410;  discoyery  of 
the  <k>lambia,  410;  purohase  of  Loutoiana,  417;  title 
«nder  the  Florida  treaty,  417*;  Great  Britain  claims  pos- 
session and  occupancy  against  us,  418 ;  history  of  eyents, 
419;  Spain  abandoned  her  exclusive  righta  before  our 
title  was  made,  419;  it  wss  asserted  at  the  formation  of 
the  convention,  that  the  country  was  open  for  settle- 
ment by  all  nations,  420 ;  are  we  wUling  to  assert  a  right 
that  Spain  relinqutohed?  ^0;  the  extreme  claims  wHl 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  dsim  to  that  portion  to 
which  the  title  to  good,  492 ;  some  satis&ctory  reason 
should  be  given  for  the  prompt  and  decided  action  pro- 
posed, 428 ;  if  the  evlto  of  the  convention  have  been  so 
great,  why  has  not  the  notice  been  given  before  ?  498;  it 
b  said  It  will  put  us  in  a  more  advantageous  position  to 
give  the  notice,  488;  it  to  said  Astoria  was  settled  by 
American  citizens,  ^4;  some  insuperable  difficulties 
would  attend  givii^  the  notice,  48S. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  in  the  importance  of  this  question, 
4M\  the  Presidenfs  message, 486;  different  views  taken 
of  it,  487;  simply  a  question  of  time  in  arranging  our 
difficulties,  488;  what  to  the  bearing  of  thto  measure  on 
the  position  of  the  Executive,  and  on  the  position  of 
parties  in  thto  body  ?  488;  conduct  of  the  Executire  must 
be  changed,  iHS ;  the  position  of  parties  has  also  changed, 
489;  two  reasons  In  Ihvor  of  giving  the  notice,  429;  in 
what  form  shall  the  notice  be  given,  489 ;  reasons  for  com- 
promise and  also  for  giving  the  notice,  480;  reasons  for 
OMnpromise  and  opposing  a  war,  481 ;  war  the  most  cer- 
tain way  to  sacrifice  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  481 ;  a  most 
suooessflil  war  woold  be  a  dissstrous  event  to  ns,  481 ; 
reasons  against  war,  482,488;  peace  pre-eminently  our 
policy,  488;  a  wise  and  masterly  InacUvity,  488;  the 
eharge  of  having  more  inclination  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  than  the  retention  of  Oregon,  484. 

Besolutlon  calling  for  diplomatic  eorrespondenee 
oifered,  484;  letters  have  been  received,  and  they  should 
be  before  the  Senate,  who  must  aathorixe  the  notieOr 


485;  embarrsssment  from  the  extreme  pretensions  in 
the  President's  inaugural,  4SS;  public  sentiment  Infovor 
of  the  offer  made  by  thto  country  to  Great  Britain,  485; 
this  Government  never  will  offer  any  line  south  of  49*, 
486;  why  should  thto  settlement  be  longer  detoyedf  486; 
not  a  case  in  which  our  Qovemment  shoold  stand  on 
matters  of  etiquette,  486w 

Three  points  dtotinctly  stated  by  the  other  side,  486; 
fhrther  debate,  488^  489. 

If  war  has  its  duigers,  so  has  peace, 489;  error  some* 
where,  if  our  claim  does  not  extend  above  49%  489;  a 
compromise  does  not  affect  the  question  of  title,  440; 
objections  examined  and  answered,  441 ;  time  for  final 
action  arrived,  468 ;  nothing  occnr  to  make  the  passage 
of  the  notice  improper,  468 :  action  during  Tjrler's  ad- 
ministration, 464;  the  amendment  caDs  for  proper  in- 
formation, 464;  extraordinary  opposition,  464;  what  wss 
the  state  of  the  case  now,  465;  detalto  of  a  former  ease, 
465;  farther  debate^  466;  It  ought  to  be  known  what  had 
been  done,  468;  nothing  in  the  State  Department  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  466;  not  the  duty  of  the  Preddent 
io  communicate  information  uncalled  for,  468 ;  It  to  said 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Ins  parslyzed,the  Executive 
arm,  469;  reasons  for  and  against  the  call  upon  the  Ex- 
ecutive for  information,  470,471;  what  ri^t  has  the 
Executive  to  call  on  us  to  do  an  act,  while  he  withholds 
from  us  the  information  to  give  light  to  our  action?  478; 
mtomanagement  of  the  case  resulted  from  making  it  a 
party  question,  478;  a  contradiction  between  the  mes- 
sage, and  a  want  of  military  preparation,  478;  the  present 
administration  remarkable  for  Ito  secretiveness,  478. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  protect  Aitaeriean  settiers  wsst 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  474;  moved  to  amend  by  in- 
serting **  south  of  ^*,"  475 ;  the  notice  ought  to  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  that  question,  475;  thto 
amendment  surrendered  nothing,  475 ;  why  to  not  our 
tiUe  as  good  to  fifty-four  fifty,  as  ever?  475;  terms  of 
the  bill,  476;  proceedings  of  the  House  on  thto  sut^ect, 
476;  in  the  Senate  the  House  resolution  retotive  to 
Oregon  taken  up,  477;  the  resolution,  478;  amendments 
proposed,  478;  votes  on  the  amendments,  479;  Joint 
resolution  passed,  479. 

In  the  action  on  the  amended  resolution,  480;  amend- 
ment offered  and  carried,  480;  Senate  refose  to  concur, 
481 ;  House  Instot,  481 ;  conference,  481 ;  report  of  the 
committee,  488;  Senate,  488;  House  concur,  484. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  extend  Jurisdiction  over- 
considered,  527;  motion  to  postpone,  528;  we  ought  to 
define  the  limits  of  thto  territory,  628;  mistake  to  sup- 
pose our  titie  good  up  to  tiie  Bussian  line,  088;  the  Bus- 
slon  conventions,  628 ;  article  governing  the  American 
boundary  with  Bussia,  689 ;  da  of  the  Brittoh  convention 
with  Bussia,  529;  map  illustrating  the  treaties,  680;  pro- 
positions to  England,  080;  the  line  of  54'  40^  vanished 
080;  the  degree  and  extent  of  our  Just  dsims  beyond 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  581 ;  the  tolands,  581 ;  Frazer^ 
Biver,  588 ;  Journal  ci  David  Harmon,  588 ;  extraet^ 
588;  comparison  of  the  m^  688;  New  Caledonia,  668; 
what  the  men  of  1888  thought  of  our  titie  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  584;  extracts  ttom  correspondence,  584;  six 
times  Mr.  Monroe  renooneed  Frazer^s  Blver,  585;  the 
Colnmbto  Biver  and  its  valley,  586;  ours  by  discovery, 
settiement,  and  treaty,  586;  fiicts,  586;  prooik,  667,  583; 
Astor*s  establishment,  588, 589,  540;  how  transferred  to 
the  North-west  Company,  540;  how  the  Brittoh  Govern- 
ment obtained  possession  of  the  Columbia,  540, 641 ;  ad- 
missions of  the  Brittoh  to  our  right  to  the  Columbia, 
6tf ;  the  line  of  49*  the  true  line,  548;  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  instructions,  544;  discussion  on  the 
instructions,  644;  the  dtlzens  have  established  a  loesl 
government,  540;  importanoe  of  thto  subject,  545;  de- 
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tallB  of  a  bill,  645;  to  limit  onr  local  gorenmient  at  48% 
546. 

It  l8  asserted  that  the  Une  of  64*  40'  does  not  exist, 
64« ;  this  sssertion  examined,  54«,  547, 64a  ' 

DiTifllon  of  the  question  moved,  649;  wha^te  ttie  prop- 
osition of  the  instructions,'  549 ;  elTect  of  extending  our 
laws  over  Oregon,  649;  the  govemment  adopted  by  the 
citizens,  549;  the  three  objects  proposed,  650;  better 
refer  without  instructions,  651;  no  harm  in  extending 
the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  over  Oregon,  661. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  suspend- the  rules  to  Intro- 
duce certain  resolutions,  664. 

In  the  Senate,  a  message  from  the  President,  689;  mo- 
tion to  print,  640;  discussion,  640 ;  motion  to  print  car- 
ried, 640. 

In  Che  House,  the  message  received,  641 ;  the  message, 
641;  copy  of  the  convention,  641;  bill  reported,  amend- 
ment that  neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude 
exist,  ^^,  moved,  649;  concurred  In,  648;  at  exeoatlve 
session,  motion  to  remove  the  ii^unction  if  carried,  652 ; 
executive  proceedings  relative  to  the  Oregon  negotia- 
tion, 659L 
Ortgon  Twritury.'-SM  Indes^  vola  18, 14 
OrUarut  Territory.— See  Jndeoi,  voL  4,  T^Brritoriei. 
Owxv,  BoBSBT  Dale,  Sepresentatlve  from  Indiana,  4^  S48L 


PaifMnff  o/ihs  Prineipal  JBventi  qf  <l«  HevohUion.'^SM 

Indta,  vols.  6, 9, 10. 
Pa/iuxma  MiMtoiu—See  Indst^  vols.  8, 9. 
Panama  MinUUre^  fnatrueti&M  to.— >SSm  Indea^  vol.  10. 
Pakxsii,  Isaac,  Sepresentatlve  from  Ohio,  t4SL 
Paxmbktxb,  William,  Representative  from  Masssehosetts, 

8 ;  on  the  transfer  of  naval  appropriations,  26.— ^Sm  Iri' 

(fear,  vol.  18, 14. 
Patent  Qfflce,—^ee  Indeta^  vol  10. 
pATTXBsoy,  Thoxas  J.,  Representative  from  Hew  York,  8 ; 

on  army  appropriations,  128. 
Pay  qfMenibere.—See  Indeoe^  vols.  6,  6, 10, 11. 
Payment  of  InUrMt  to  State8.—See  Indeit,  vol.  0. 
Patkb,  William  W.,  RepKsentative  ttom  Alabama,  4^  248; 

on  Texas  annexation,  190 ;  on  the  rules  of  the  House, 

244;  on  the  Graduation  Bill,  589, 690.— Ste  /fkieas^  voL 

14. 
Pea  Patch  Island.-^ln  the  Senate,  the  bin  fbr  the  settle- 
ment of  the  title  of;  considered,  64;  action  of  Delaware 

and  New  Jersey,  64;  the  title,  64;  only  point  Is  to 

ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  and  pay  for  it,  65. 
Pbabos,  Jamxs  a.,  Representative  from  Maryland,  4;  on 

the  presentation  of  Washington^  camp  chest,  186.    See 

Index,  voL  14. 
Peck,  Judffe,  the  Oaee  (^f.-^See  Indeoo,  vois.  10,  It 
Penal  Code  in  the  DUtriet  qfOolumbia.—SesIndeo^  roL 

12. 
Penal  Code  (^the  United  8taUa,-'8e4  Ind£a\  vol  & 
PsHDLBToiv,  JoHK  G.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  841 
PmUtenUary  in  the  IHetrict  of  {^vm&io.— «8m  Ind^ 

vol  a 
Pennsylvania  Insurffmts.-'See  Indea^  vol.  1. 
Penneylvania,  vote  for  President  in  1844, 201. 
PnnnrBAOKXB,  Ibaao  S.,  Senator  firom  Yliginia,  966;  on 

Oregon,  401, 47a 
Pemion  BUI,  RewilutUmary.'^See  Indeta,  vol  7. 
PeneionLawe.See  Index,  vols.  10, 11, 12, 14 
PenHons,  Kwcal—See  Indem,  vol  14. 
Pension  to  Wounded  Qfficem  ttf  the  Warttfl^i.-SH  /m- 

dea,  vol.  a 
Pbbbill,  Avonsnrs  L.,  Representative  from  Ohio,  248. 
FxBBT,  Tboxab,  Representative  from  Maryland,  848. 


I  Perry,  Oommodore.'Seelnd^n,  voL  10. 
I  Petition,  the  Right  f^.—See  Indeas^  vol  la 

Petition,  Reception  tff.—JSee  /mfen,  toL  8^  aad  Btdcg,  Tok 
1, 6, 12;  Slaeery, 

PsTTrr,  JoBir,  Repreeentattvo  from  Indiana,  4^  8ttL 

Pbttov,  Jajcxs  H.,  Representative  from  TunnniBcci.  4 

Pbxton,  Joseph  H.,  decease  U,  87a 

Phblps,  Jomr,  Representative  from  Mlasomd,  8I& 

Phblps,  Bamvbl  B.,  Senator  ftvm  Yeimont,  8^  84L 

Philadelphia,  Frigate,  Captors  t^.-See  Indem,  vcL  1 

Ph(bmxx,  J.  Pbillips,  Representative  from  New  Yeit,  a 

Pike,Wldow  qf  Oenorak-^Jn  the  House, the bUl  eoMldsnd 
— ^It  Is  the  result  of  the  Investigation  of  ttie  conmlttee, 
617;  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress^  617;  letter  from 
Mrs.  Pike,  617 ;  bill  passed,  617. 

Piracy  in  the  West  Indiee^-See  Indem,  Tola.  7,  a 

Polish  EaHle8.—Su  Index,  vol  la 

Polk,  Jakbb  K,  his  Inangnratlen,  884— j8se  Index,  vols.  ^ 
9,10,11. 

Pollock,  Jambs,  Representative  from  Penasylvaaia,  %Q; 
on  Texas  annexation,  191. 

Pontchartrain  Canal  and  Louiaiana  OdUege.'-^See  luiea, 
voLia 

Poor  (f  Georgetown,  Wood  Jbr.-^See  Indem,  rtiLlL 

PoBTXB,  Alsxaitdbb,  Senator'  from  LonlslaBa,  8;  deeesse 
of,  61.— iSse  Index,  vol  14 

PoBTXB,  A.  S.,  Senator  fh>m  Mleliigan,  8;  nlsttve  to  flis 
fine  of  General  Jackson,  69. 

Portugal,  Commerce  with.-See  Index,  toL  7. 

Postage  ofJfev)epapers,—See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Postage,  Reduction  of. — See  Index,  voL  IS. 

Poetmatier-General,  Salary  <fi— See  Index,  toIsl  8^  1 ' 

Post  Qfftce.'^See  Index,  voL  1. 

Poet-Office  Appropriations,— *ln.  the  Senate,  the  bill  far,  eos- 
sldered,  660 ;  mail  steamers,  661 ;  terms  cf  the  Bremen 
contract,  661 ;  the  project  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Government,  as  an  Indirect  means  of  seearlng  to  the 
Government,  in  time  of  war,  the  use  irf  a  steam  bstj, 
661 ;  numerous  political  advantages  coimeeted  with  the 
Bremen  line,  661 ;  the  LlvcTpool  roate,  661 ;  cost  <rf 
steamers,  661 ;  no  sueli  thing  In  existence  as  a  United 
States  mall  between  KewTork  and  Liverpool,  66i: 
a  irimple  matter  of  business,  662;  It  Is  said  to  be  glriag 
bounties  to  companies  to  override  the  energies  of  indl* 
vldnals,  662;  advantages  of  this  line,  582;  shall  two 
lines  or  one  be  established,  668;  the  act  <rf  Mard  last, 
668 ;  the  ccmtract,  bow  made,  668 ;  considentleos  cod- 
nected  with  the  public  defence,  66a 

Not  new  to  hear  of  splendid  projeots  by  which  the 
Government  was  to  be  made  rich,  664;  to  get  rich  by 
carrjring  letters,  564;  getting  ships  bnQt  by  partner- 
ship,  564;  Great  Britain  runs  lines  to  lier  own  domlB- 
lons,  664;  not  a  fiiir  view  of  the  subject,  564 

Poet-Cffiee  Department,  InieestigaUon^'-'See  Jndex^  toL  1L 

Poet-Cffioe  Patronage-See  Index,  vol.  & 

Post-Office,  Report  with  returns  of^  57. 

PoTTBB,  Elisba  R.,  Representative  from  Rhode  Islaiid,  a 

PoTTBB,  Embby  D.,  Representative  from  Ohio^  4;  co  the 
death  of  H.  R.  Brinkerhol^  18a 

Potomac  River  Rridge,^See  Index,  toL  a 

Powers  <fthe  OovemmeKt'''See  Index,  voL  18. 

Power  qf  the  President  to  originate  Miesion.— See  I»ieBi, 
VOL  11,  Turkish  Mieeion, 

Pkait,  Zasook,  Representative  tevok  New  Yorit,  a 

Pre-emption  Law,  a  Permanent  ProspeeHve.—SeelndeB, 
vol.  14 

Pre-emption  Righte.-^See  Index,  vols.  7, 18, 11. 

Presents  from  Foreign  Powers.See  Index,  toL  18l 

Presents  to  Jiinietere.—See  Index,  voL  a 

Presidency,  Vacancy  in.See  Index,  reHl. 

Presidential  Doouments^See^ideXty^ti. 
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PrtHout  Qvsttkm.'^See  Indem,  vok.  1, 4, 6. 

PxBOS,  SrsBLuro,  Representative  flroxn  MiaeoQil,  S48. 

J*rinceUm  FtoMnw.— In  the  Uoiue,  a  resolution  relative  to 
paying  the  fiineral  expenses  of,  considered,  151. 

Printing  old  JoumaU.—See  Indm,  voL  18. 

Printing,  FubUc—Su  Indeao^  vol  IS. 

Privateer  P€Mi4>n  PuneL'-See  IndetOf  vol  14 

Priwiteer».—8ee  Indiaoi^  vols.  4,  & 

Private  Loeaee  in  Servtce.-See  Indem^  voL  & 

PriHUgee  </  SMkoU  OJ/ie€re.—Su  Jhdea\  vol.  7. 

PropagoiUnff  tKe  Ooepel  among  the  Heaikeni—See  Indeo^ 
voLT. 

Proeperitif  efthe  Country.-— See  JhdeXt  vol  12. 

Protective  Dutiee,-^8ee  Indent  voL  1,  and  Jndes^  vols.  6^  6, 
14,J>uHee, 

Ptoteet  of  ike  Preeidenk—See  Jndeso,  voL  13, 14. 

PtMie  Buildinga.—ln  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  eom- 
mlflsionor,  12&;  lots  In  Washington  belonging  to  the 
Government,  125;  cost,  126.— tSoe  Indeg\  vols.  6^  7. 

PfilUe  Debte.^-See  Indeae^  vol  8. 

Public  D^fitultere.—See  Indeoa^  vol  7. 

Publie  Documented  Suppreeeion  of.—8ee  Indeu^  vol  7. 

Public  Doeumente,  Reprinting  qf.—8ee  Indea^  voL  10. 

Public  SaDpendituree.—See  Indeo\  vols.  11,  Itf. 

Publie  Lande^See  Indeo\  vols.  1,  2, 8^ «,  7, 10, 12.  Ceeeion 
qf.—See  Indeeo,  vol.  1&  JHetribution  qf  Proceede.— 
See  Index,  vols.  10^  11, 12, 18,  14.  Pre-^mpiion.See 
Indeas^  vols.  18, 14.  PureKaeere  of.— See  Indem,  voL  10. 
Graduation  of  the  Price.See  Indea^  volSb  8, 9. 

Publie  Lande.— In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  grsdnate  the  price, 
passed,  599. 

In  the  House,  the  graduation  bill  considered,  669 ;  a 
bill  to  give  the  lands  to  speculators,  589;  not  so,  669; 
rights  of  the  States  over  the  lands  within  their  limits, 
600;  object  to  increase  the  revenue,  690;  amended,  699; 
passed,  599. 

Publie  Money. -See  Indeoe,  voL  18. 

Public  PtHnting.— In  the  House,  a  resolution  to  let  the 
public  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder,  offered,  261 ;  the 
sums  which  the  printing  has  cost  under  the  two  sys- 
tems, 261 ;  this  plan  cuts  off  the  spoils  sj^tem,  261 ; 
the  experiment  of  reducing  the  allowance  for  the  public 
printing,  261 ;  the  enormous  abuses  that  have  grown  out 
of  the  old  mode,  268 ;  neceaalty  of  having  a  printer  im-^ 
mediately,  262;  a  &ir  competition  cannot  now  be 
secured ;  the  mode  propooed  not  necessary  for  economy, 
802;  motion  to  let  the  printing,  lost,  264;  printer 
elected,  UL—See  IndeoBi,  vol  12. 

PuBBT,  8.  Bf.,  Bepresentative  ftom  New  York,  8. 

Pureere  in  the  Navy.— See  Indea^  toL  10. 


Quakfer%  Memorial  of.— See  Indem^  vols.  1, 8;  8. 
QuartermaMtei*e  Department.See  Indet^  vol  4b 
Quintuple  Treaty, See  Indeea^  voL  14. 


BaUroad^rcm  BaUimore  to  WatMngton,'—See  Indete, 

vol.  11. 
BaUroade^  Aid  to.See  Indem^  voL  10. 
Sambt,  AuBZAXDn,  Seprasentative  from  Pemuylvanla, 

8,848. 
Baneom,  Prohibition  qf.—See  Indeo\  vol.  & 
BATHBinr,  Obobos,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  8^  848; 

on  the  natandiiatlon  lawB,  296i. 


Baticbb,  Kbhbbts,  Bei»«Bentatlvo  from  North  Cardina, 
4.    /8m /luf  MS  voL  14. 

Bbajd,  Almox  H.,  Bepresentative  from  Pennqrlvanla,  8 ;  de* 
cease  0^1461 

Bbao,  Coablb  M.,  BepresentaUve  from  Pennsylvania,  8. 

Real  Betate  and  Slavee^  Valuation  qf.See  Jndeaa,  voL  6. 

Bbdibo,  Jobx  B.,  Bepresentative  frxun  New  Hampshire,  8. 

BxBD,  David  8^  Bepresentative  from  North  Carolina,  ^  248. 

Bblfb,  Jambs  H.,  Bepresentative  from  Missouri,  4, 243. 

Bemovalefrom  Office, — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  making  alter- 
ations in  the  pay  department  of  the  army,  518 ;  the  prM* 
ent  law  displaces  a  fiiithfhl  ofBlcer  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  518 ;  no  exception  should  be  made  In  case  of  pay- 
masters in  the  army,  518 ;  the  recommendution  of  tho 
Paymaster  General  a  sufficient  reason,  518;  subject 
viewed  under  two  aspects!  518;  action  of  the  Senate, 
heretofore,  on  the  power  of  removals,  514;  power  of  re- 
moval part  of  the  appointing  power,  614 ;  construction 
of  the  constitution,  514 ;  regulation  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval by  law,  the  true  remedy,  514 ;  what  is  the  lesson 
of  experience  on  this  subject,  515;  frequent  recurrence 
to  first  principles,  515;  the  paymasters  sre  money  hold- 
ers, and  should  be  brooght  directly  in  review  of  the 
appointing  power,  516 ;  what  power  more  quick  in  re* 
moving  obnoxious  public  agents  than  the  people?  616; 
early  views  of  the  power  of  removal,  516 ;  extent  of  th« 
evil,  517 ;  traffic  in  public  offices  for  party  purpoees  per- 
nicious, 518. 

Bepreeentationf  Ratio  of.— See  Indeas^  volSb  1, 2, 4, 14 

J^MoIttMofk— Belativo  to  the  election  of  printer,  18 ;  on  the 
decease  of  Senator  Linn,  16, 18;  on  the  decease  of  Sen- 
ator Boberts,  20;  22 ;  on  the  decease  of  barker  Bumell, 
22, 28;  on  the  decease  of  John  Miller,  24,  25;  on  the 
home  squadron,  2T,  45;  relative  to  Gen.  Jackson's  line, 
68;  relative  to  Mrs.  Madison,  68;  on  retrenchment,  55; 
on  the  defence  of  Florida,  57 ;  on  fkigitives  under  tho 
Ashburton  treaty,  61 ;  on  the  decease  of  Alexander  Por- 
ter, 62 ;  relative  to  West  Point  Academy,  71 ;  rehktive 
to  bursting  of  the  Princeton  gnn,  72, 78 ;  on  the  decease 

«  of  Henry  Frick,  74,  75 ;  of  thanks  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, 77<  on  the  Oregon  question,  77 ;  relative  to  the 
Military  Academy,  87;  on  Oregon,  89;  on  slave  repre- 
sentation, 96 ;  relative  to  Gen.  Jackson^s  fine,  105 ;  on 
the  decease  of  H.  A.  Moore,  128, 129;  on  tho  camp  chest 
of  Gen.  Washington,  185 ;  on  the  decease  of  Peter  £. 
Bossier,  186,  187;  on  the  death  of  H.  R  Brinkerhofl; 
189;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  148;  on  tho  death  of 
Almon  H.  Bead,  147 ;  on  the  ftmeral  expenses  of  the 
Princeton  victims,  151;  on  the  amendments  of  tho 
constitution,  158;  of  thanks  to  Senator  Mangum,  154; 
on'Oregon,  165;  on  Madison's  papers,  167 ;  on  the  death 
of  Wm.  S.  Fulton,  ITS,  174;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
170, 174,186, 188;  on  the  Houma  land  claim,  181 ;  on  the 
statue  of  Washington,  16S;  on  votes  for  President  and 
Yice  President,  201;  on  the  notification  of  the  President 
elect  of  his  election,  202 ;  on  the  re-annexatlon  of  Texas, 
202;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  225 ;  Joint,  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  280 ;  on  the  rules  of  the  House,  244; 
-  on  tho  reception  of  the  President's  Message,  268 ;  on  tho 
death  of  Gen.  Dawson,  269 ;  on  the  decease  of  Joseph 
H.  Peyton,  871,  281 ;  on  Oregon,  800 ;  on  the  death  of  tha 
Hon.  William  Taylor,  841;  on  Oregon,  418;  on  diplo- 
matic coirespondence,  484;  on  the  Ways  and  Means, 
654;  on  tho  Oregon  treaty,  664;  on  the  death  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Herrick,  676,677 ;  on  the  volunteer  force,  57& 

Bttrtnchment,— In  the  House,  a  series  of  resolutions  rsla* 
tive  to,  submitted,  59k    See  Indem,  vol.  10. 

Bovonue  OoUeetion  BtlL—See  KuUi/eaUon. 

Revenue  Outter8.See  li^fem^  voL  4 

Bevenue,  Seduction  of.—S^  Indem^  vol  19b 

Bcvonuet  Surplue,—See  Indeu,  voL  18. 
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SevoiuUonary  BowOy  Lands.-^S$6  ifMfM^  toL  & 
X&eohOionary  C^aima.—See  Indeee,  vol  18. 
MUndiMonary  P§iuic»  8y9iem.—-S66  Indeaa^  toL  8. 
BevotuHon^  Soldiers  qf.-'See  Indeao^  voL  10, 11,  and  Ind^ 

▼ob.  8, 6,  Soldim^ 
RwobtfAion^  Surviving  Qffieen  cf.-^Su  Index,  toL  9. 
Bbstt,  B.  Babhwsll,  Bepreseotative  from  South  Carolina, 

4, 842 ;  on  tho  Oregon  notice,  809.  See  Jndea,  Tula.  18,  li. 
Bhode  Jtiandf  Admieaion  4^.— See  Indea^  vol  1. 
Shode  Jeland  J?0«o{iiMon.— In  the  Uonaa,  a  meaaage  from 

the  President  reiatiye  to  intexfexence  in  Bhode  Idand, 

180. 
Shode  lOand,  rote  ibr  President  in  1844^  801. 
Bnamx  A  lUns  ohoeen  public  printers,  264, 894. 
Bnna,  Jomr,  Sepresentativo  from  Pennsylyania,  8, 848. 
BxTM,  WxLUAM  C,  Senator  from  Yizginia,  8 ;  on  the  borst- 

Ing  of  the  Princeton  gun,  78 ;  on  the  Oregon  question, 

98;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  908.    See  Indeao^  vols. 

18,18^14 
Roads  and  Oanale,  Savveys Jbr.'-^See  Indem,  toL  7. 
Soad/^iwn  Detroit  to  CMoago.^-Do,  ttom  Penaaoola  to  St 

Augustine.     Da  fh>m  Qeorgla  to  New  Orleans.— iSm 

/lufaos,  vol.  8b    Do.  in  Arkansas.— iSSm  Indeeo,  toL  9. 
Boade,  Post-See  Jndem,  yols.  8,  7.    Bepair  of^  in  Mis' 

stssippt^-See  Indea^  voL  8. 
Beads  if»  SUUes  or  Territories,  IHffi&reflMe  hetweon.See 

Indeofi,  Tols.  9, 10. 
BoBBEts,  BoBBBT  W.,  Bsprescntatiye  from  MisaisBlppi,  4 

34B. 
Bobhwok,  Obtillb,  BepresentatiTe  tram  New  York,  8. 
Booxwxu.,  JoHB  A,  BepresentatiTe  from  Connecticut,  848 ; 

on  the  admission  of  Texas,  890. 
BooxwxLL,  Julius,  Bepresentatiye  trom  Massachusetts,  848. 
BoDBBT,  Gbobob  B.,  Beprescutative  fh>m  Delaware,  8. 
Boot,  J.oaBPH  M.,  Bepresentatiye  Arom  Ohio,  848. 
Bule  ilst,  7%s.— PetiUon  for  the  repeal  o^  68. 
BulesqftKe  Bouse.'-ln  the  House,  a  motion  to  adopt  the 

rules  of  the  last  House,  except  the  one-hour  rule,  844; 

the  right  of  debate  ought  to  be  left  free,  844 ;  amend- 
ment offered,  adopting  for  the  present  the  rules  of  the 

last  House,  845. 
Bules,  Amendment  (/.—-See  Indeao,  yols,  9, 10, 11. 
BumE,  JoRV,  Bepresentatiye  from  New  Jersey,  848. 
BusBBLL,  Jbebmiab,  Bepresentatiye  from  New  York,  8. 
Bmsfrian  Treaty  in  the  Iforthrwett,  Contraventions  qf.See 

Indeaa,  yol  IOl 

S 

Sait  IMies.—Bm  tot  the  Bepeal  of;  67. 

Sail  Duty  amd  FisMng  Bounty.— See  IndoK,  toL  8,  DvUes, 

Salt  Jhm,  dbo.-'See  Indeaa,  vol.  14. 

8 AXPLB,  Samuxl  C,  Bepresentatiye  from  Indiana,  4 ;  on  army 

appropriations,  128. 
Baumbbbs,  B.  M.,  Bepresentatiye  flrom  North  GaTolioa,4; 

on  Texas  annexation,  190.    See  Indem,  voL  14. 
BatawnaK,  Belief  <tf,— See  Indeoo,  voL  8. 
Sawtbllb,  Cullbh,  Bepresentatiye  flrom  Maine,  94Si, 
Sawtxb,  Wxluam,  Bepresentatiye  firom  Ohlo^  848. 
BoAMMOir,  JoBH  F.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Maine,  848. 
Scsne  in  a  Committee  Boom.—See  Indeso,  yoL  18. 
BcRXKOK,  BoBBBT  C,  Bepresentatiye  from  Ohio,  4^  8481 
School  LawLSee  Indeso,  yoL  la 
Bbaxait,  Hbxbt  L,  Bepresentatiye  from  New  York,  8^ 
Ssaman,  Foreign  Merehant.'-'See  Index,  yoL  6. 
Seaman,  Protection  qf.—See  Index,  vols.  8, 4. 
Seat  of  Oovemment.—See  Index,  yola.  1, 8, 8,  & 
Sscrei  Proceedings,  PubUeatUm  qf.—See  Index,  yoL  4. 
SxDDoir,  Jambs  A.,  Bepresentatiye  firom.  Virginia,  84& 
SsdMon  Law  qf  179a— iSm  Infox,  yols.  4, 6,  9,  and  Index, 

▼oL  2,  Dtfensive  Measures  and  SediHous  H-aetioes, 


Seminole  War. See  Index,  yols.  6, 1& 

Sbmplb,  Jambs,  Senator  from  Illtnois,  8, 84L 

iS^fMi^e.— Conyenes  at  Ist  Seesloii  of  88th  CoagMss,!;  aO- 
Journs  at  end  of  1st  Sessloii  of  88th  Congress^  185;  esa* 
yenes  at  8d  Session  of  88th  Oongress,  156;  a^Joonsst 
2d  SesBlon  of  88th  Congreas,  884 ;  extra  Bsssloii,  285;  sd- 
Joums  at  close  of  1st  Session  of  89th  Congress,  65L 

Sbhtxb,  William  T.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Tennessee,  1 

SByxBAiroB,  LvmxB,  Bepresentatiye  fIrom  Malaa,  8^  818;  ca 
the  army,  010. 

SsyiBB,  A.  H.,  Senator  ftcm  Arkansas,  8, 841;  ob  ttn  dastk 
of  William  B.  Fulton,  178 ;  on  the  annexatkn  ef  Texa^ 
888;  on  the  diplomailo  cotrespondaiioe,  468;  ea  tbs 
Mexican  war,  498, 484.    See  Index,  vols.  19, 11, 18, 18,11 

SxTMOUB,  DAym  L^,  Bepresentatiye  Ihnn  New  ToKk,8;  «a 
Texas  annexation,  191. 

Sxmoux,  ^OMAB  H.,  Beprsaentailye,  fk«in  CcniMeUcat,!; 
on  the  West  Point  Academy,  88. 

Silt,  Culture  qfSu  Index,  yoL  11. 

Silver  Coinage.— See  Index,  yoL  18L 

SiMMOira,  Jambs  F.,  Senator  ttom  Rhode  Ishmd,  8, 841;8ei- 
ator  from  Bhode  Island,  60;  on  the  compromise  aet,U4; 
on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  818;  on  the  wvebevK  tjfr 
tem,  600.    See  Index,  yoL  14. 

SiMMS,  LxoHABD  H.,  Bepresentatiye  frrom  MIssoul,  aH. 

SiMom,  Samuel,  Bepresentatiye  from  Connectienl,  8l 

SiMFSOV,  Bkuxabd  F.,  Bepresentatiye  IWmu  Boath  OsiQUas, 
4^848. 

Bimb,  a.  D.,  Bepresentatiye  frtmi  Boath  OsroUaa,  Stt. 

Sinking  Pund^^See  Index,  yol.  16l 

Slavery  Action  qf  Indiana.See  Index,  yoL  t,  Ordi- 
nance.  Do.,  in  the  Didrict  qf  CWumMo.— jSm/Ma^ 
yols.  6, 9, 10, 11, 18, 18, 14.  Do.,  yegro  in  South  Amer- 
ioa.See  Index,  yoL  8.  Do.,  BoBokaiam  Bdattss  to, 
in  new  Statee.—^SeeIndeoo,Y6i».t,  6,  and  index,  y9i% 
Territories, 

iStorery.— Correspondence  of  American  OoyerameBt  with 
France,  160. 

Slave  Bepresentation.— In  the  Senate,  x«aolntioas  of  Mshsf 
chusetts  Legislature  rehktlye  to,  presented,  58;  debate  oa 
printing,  69;  reftased,  69. 

In  the  House,  a  suapendon  of  the  mlea  asked,  in  onkr 
to  present  Massachusetts  resolutions,  59;  leftned,  10; 
report  of  committee,  95 ;  adopted,  96. 

In  the  Senate,  counter  zesolutlona  from  Oeoigli^  pr^ 
sented,  67. 

Slaves,  Coast  TraneportaUon  <^— iSse  Index,  ysL  7.  Z^ 
Deported.See  Index,  yols.  6,  9.  Da.,  I>igitioer'Ses 
Index,  yols.  5^  6, 7.  Do.,  Importation  ifrSee  Miu, 
yol.  6,  and  Index,  yoL  8^  Duties.  Do.,  Imdsmmity  ^. 
—See  Index,  yoL  ^  Do.,  Migration  qf.-Ses  Mm, 
yoL6.  Z>OL,P6«{M(m«.—/Sto/n4fejr,  yola.  1,8,4,  fik  i^ 
Uberationcf,  hy  BriUth  Authorities.— See  Index,  Jtk. 
18,14^  Do.,  Thoir  Bight  to  Petition.— See  IndeB,joL 
18. 

Slave  Trade.See  Index,  yols.  9,  6, 7, 9. 

States  in  the  Brig  Comet,  dbc.  Message  on,  f». 

SuDBLL,  JoHK,  Bepresentatiye  from  Lon]siaBa,4,8l8;  et 
Gen.  Jackson's  fine,  86, 87;  on  the  decease  «f  Aknadsr 
Porter,  64 ;  on  the  death  of  Peter  £.  Bossier,  187. 

Sloops  of  War.— See  Index,  yoL  7. 

Small  Armed  Vessels.— See  Index,  y6L  9. 

SmaU  JTotes  in  the  Dietriet  qf  Columbia.— See  Mdsx,  vek 
18, 1& 

Smith,  Albbbt,  Bepresentatiye  from  New  Yoik,  8, 9li- 

Smitb,  Calxb  B.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Indiana,  4^818; « 
Oregon,  880. 

Smith,  Jomr  T.,  Bepreeentatiye  from  Pennq^yaBis»8. 

Smith,  John,  The  case  of.— See  Index,  yoL  8l 

Bmrb,  Bobbbt,  Bepretentatlye  ttom  Illinois,  4»  94&. 

Smxth,  Thomas,  Bepresentatiye  from  Indiana,  4^  8tt;  « 
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may  appropilatioDs,  122 ;  on  the  MexLoan  war,  657.    See 

Indsae^  voL  14. 
Bjmii,  Tbomab,  BeproBentative  from  Connecticat,  242. 
amWk$on4<M  JnHi*ution.—8ee  Index,  Tob.  12, 18. 
SoldUn  itf  tKe  Becoiution.Se6  Indeaa,  Tola.  8*  8. 
Scntih  Ameriam  Statea.—See  Jndeo^  toIb.  ^  T. 
South  Ameriean  and  other  MU9ians.—See  Indeao,  toL  12. 
South  Carolina  Cktime^-^See  Jndea^,  yols.  9, 11. 
Souih  Carolina,  Ordinance  qf.-^See  Indea,  toI  12. 
South  Carolina  Besolutione.—See  Index,  vol.  12. 
South  Carolina  ProtegL-^See  Indese,  toL  10. 
South  CaroHna,  yote  for  President  in  1844, 201. 
Spain,  Satijleaiiono/the  Treaty  o/lSH^.—See  Indeea,  toL  7. 
Specie  Paymenta.-^8ee  Indeoa,  volk  S,  12. 
Specie,  TransporUOUm  of,  <»  PwbUc  VeeaeU.—See  Indem, 

voLT. 
BFBiaiiT,  JusB,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  241;  on  the  war 

^th  Mexico,  487;  on  the  tariff  bill,  822. 
SpKAonn,  William,  Senator  from  Bhodo  Island,  8;  resigns 

his  seat  in  the  Senate,  88L 
fiTAJiToir,  Fbxdebiok  p.,  Bepresentatiye  from  Tennessee, 

242. 
Btabxwsactsb,  a.  D.,  BepresentatiTe  irmn.  Ohic^  248L 
suite  Balances.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Statue  of  WatMngtonj—lo.  the  Senate,  a  resolution  relative 

to  obtaining  a  statne  oi;  188^ 
Sk  Domingo.See  Index,  vols.  2, 7. 
Steam,  ite  Application  to  Na/oigation^-See  Index,  voL  18. 
STEENson,  Lawn,  Bepreeentative  from  Virginia,  8;  on  Oen. 

Jackson^s  fine,  68.    See  Index,  vols.  18^  14 
STsraxvs,  ALXXARnsB  H.,  Bepresentative  from  Georgia, 

4»  242;  on  Gen.  Jackson^s  fine,  87;  on  the  volonteer 

fbree,  577. 
Ststsok,  IxMXjML,  Bopresentative  fivm  New  York,  8. 
Stxwaxt,  AiTOBKW,  Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  8, 

242;  on  Texas  annexation,  191. 
Stkwabt,  Jomf,  Bepresentative  from  Connectient,  8. 
Stilxs,  Wiluah  II.,  Bopresentativo  from  Georgia,  4;  on 

the  decease  of  John  Miller,  24. 
St.  Jomr,  Hbitbt,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  248. 
Sloct,  Five  Minion,  New.—See  Index,  vol  a 
Stokx,  ALTBxn  P.,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  106;  on  the 

annexation  of  Texas,  195. 
Stohs,  Jamzs,  Bepresentative  from  Kentnokj,  4. 
SraoBM,  JoHir,  Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  242L 
Stbono,  Sxlab  B.,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  8, 242. 
SnmosoN,  D.  W.,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  8, 241 ;  on  the 

decease  of  Almon  IL  Bead,  146L    See  Index^  voL  14 
Suability  qf  Statee.-'See  Index,  vol  2. 
Sub'Ii'eaewy.—See  Independent  Treaeiury. 
Sa^fBrere  in  War. See  Index,  vol  8. 
Si^^era  at  Alexandri<i,  BeUef  (f.See  Index,  vol.  9. 
Sugar  Cane.-— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Sugar,  Dratohaek  on  ReJIned^-See  Index,  vol  10,  Dutiee, 
Sugar,  Drawback  oik— iSse  Index,Yol  14. 
Snvifna,  Gzobox  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Yiiglnja,  8. 
Sunday  Maile.—See  Index,  vols,  fi,  T,  10,  It 
Supreme  Oourk'^See  Indeoa,  voL  10. 
Sargeoi^CfenoraJi  of  the  Kiwy.—See  Index,  vol  10. 
Sufeden,  Cbmmeroial  Interoouree  with.'-See  Index,  vol  9. 
SvDord  of  ir<MA<ii(^ft>fk— 'Message  relative  to,  28. 
Stkxb,  Gbobox,  Bepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  8, 242. 


TatefiOMya  3il89ion^-See  Index,  vol  9. 

TALULUxn,  N.  P.,  Senator  from  New  York,  8;  on  river  im- 

pcovementa,  00;  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  I6O1.  See 

Index,  vols.  12, 18, 14. 
TArPAir,  BKrjAvnr,  Senator  from  Ohio,  8;  on  river  im* 

provementa,  60;  on  the  death  of  H.  A.  Moore,  128. 
Vol.  XV.— 48 


Tatlob,  Wiluah,  Bepresentative  from  Virginia,  8, 242. 

Tatlob,  Giir.  Zaohast.— Thanks  of  Congress  to^  0S8. 

lUxee,  Direek—See  Index,  vols.  2,  0,  6.  Do.,  War.— See 
Index,  voL  8. 

Tenneeeee,  AdnUeeion  qf—See  Index,  vol  L 

Tenneeeee  Land  CUdma.— See  Index,  vol  10. 

Tenneeeee  Iteeolutione.—See  Index,  vol  14. 

Tenneeeee,  vote  for  President  in  1844, 201. 

Territorial  OooemmonL-^See  Index,  vol  4. 

TerHtoriee—See  lndex,ro]a,l,  2, 8, 4, 8. 

Teaoae  Annexation.— In.  the  Senate,  a  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  biU  for  annexation,  142;  secret  proceedings, 
142;  this  bill  to  anthoilxe  the  President  to  treat,  142;  a 
law  to  be  the  Ibnndation  of  a  treaty,  148 ;  Congress  alone 
can  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  148;  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  early  and  pnre  day,  148;  the  mode  of  ao- 
qoiring  foreign  territory,  148;  nature  of  the  bill,  144; 
consent  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  be  evidenced,  144;  ad- 
mission of  a  State  into  the  Union  another  basis  in  the 
bill,  144;  additional  territory,  145;  division  into  slave- 
holding  and  non-slaveholding,  145;  assent  of  Mexico, 
145;  necessary  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  145;  the  bUl,  148;  read  and  ordered  to 
a  second  reading,  148. 

Pereonal  Explanation  in  the   House,  relative  to 
statements  made  in  the  Senate,  149, 150 ;  fiirther  dpbate, 
154. 
Bill  introdneedi  166;  referred,  165. 
Message,  with  correspondence  of  the  American  Minis- 
ter with  the  court  of  Fnmco  toaching  annexation,  1C9. 

In  the  Honse,  a  Joint  resolntion  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  offered,  170. 

Joint  resolntion  considered,  174;  amendment  moved, 
176;  oar  duty  to  bring  bock  Texas  into  this  Union,  17C; 
Southern  interests  to  be  primarily  regarded  in  settling 
the  question  of  annexation,  177;  our  fiithcrs  complained 
against  Britain  on  the  score  of  slavery,  177;  show  that 
this  power  of  annexation  is  contained  in  the  grant  of  the 
Constitution,  177;  impossible  to  realize  the  Act  that  the 
discussion  of  this  question  is  upon  uS)  177;  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  resolutions,  178. 

Origin  of  this  question,  179;  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Jackson's  Adndnlstration,  179;  commercial  advantages 
that  would  result  fr<nn  i^nexation,  179. 

In  the  Senate,  remarks  on  annexation,  185 ;  joint  reso- 
lution offered,  186. 
In  the  House,  frirther  Joint  resolutions  offered,  186. 
Besolutions  of  Missouri,  on  annexation,  presented  In 
the  Senate,  187. 

In  the  House,  ftirther  resolntions  tor  annexation,  188; 
a  bill,  ISO;  fiaatures  of  the  bill,  188;  motion  to  rctject, 
189;  every  system  of  legislation  pursued  in  this  House 
for  years  past,  has  for  its  object,  Int^orenoe  with 
Southern  institutions,  190;  design  of  the  bill  to  divide 
and  distract  the  friends  of  Texas  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  190;  object  Is  to  determine  whether  the  design 
is  to  extend  the  principles  of  liberty  or  the  institution 
of  slavery,  191 ;  opposed  to  any  further  oompromlses  of 
the  constitution,  191 ;  object  of  the  pending  motion, 
191 ;  this  annexation  forma  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  192. 

The  argument  that  natnre  Intended  it  for  na,  and  we 
must  have  it,  198;  get  the  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
and  give  the  territory  the  laws  of  freedom,  198;  vlewa 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  reference  to  the  boundary  of  Loui- 
siana, 198;  the  power  to  make  treaties,  indnded  th« 
power  to  acquire  territory,  198;  when  foreign  territory 
was  annexed,  the  Union  was  diasolved,  194;  views  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  194;  the  question  before  the  House,  194 
We  have  the  power  under  the  constitution  to  admit 
Texas  by  either  of  the  modes  sabmitted,  194;  not  ope* 
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rate  to  extend  slavery,  195;  it  will  bring  into  Congress 
additional  strength  against  the  protectiye  system,  194. 
Personal  explanation,  195. 

Amendment  submitted,  196;  vote  on  the  amendment, 
197;  Joint  resolation  passed,  197. 

In  the  Senate,  the  previous  bill  withdrawn  and  i^n* 
other  submitted,  198;  same  as  the  former,  stoipped  of  its 
conditions,  198 ;  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  House,' merely 
a  proposal,  198;  features  of  the  bill,  199;  Texas  will  not 
voluntarily  reduce  hexself^  199;  farther  details  of  the 
bill,  200;  referred,  200. 

Joint  resolution  offered,  202 ;  motion  to  postpone  the 
resolution  of  the  House  considered,  208w 

Power  of  Congress  to  annex  territoiy  under  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution,  204;  the  "new  States'^  ex- 
clusively confined  to  those  arising  out  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  204;  effect  of  this  doctrine  if  applied 
to  foreign  territory,  204;  inferences  of  the  opposition  re- 
pelled, 205;  not  seizing  on  the  land  of  a  weak  neighbor, 
205;  where  does  the  charge  come  from  that  we  are  ag- 
grandizing ourselves  at  the  expense  of  a  great  principle 
of  national  law,  205 ;  is  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
denied?  206;  will  the  constitution  admit  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  proposition  in  the  mode  contemplated  ? 
905 ;  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  constitutional  to  admit  Texas  f  205 ; 
you  can  bring  territory  into  the  Union  either  by  the 
treaty-making  power  or  by  act  of  Congress,  206;  It  is 
said,  the  House  in  passing  these  resolutions  was  assuming 
an  Executive  power,  207;  does  this  treaty-making  power 
relate  particularly  to  foreign  or  exterior  relations  ?  208 ; 
an  express  grant  in  the  constitution  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  admit  territory,  20a 

Congress  no  constitutional  power  whatever  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  this  kind,  208;  what  is  the  point  of  consti- 
tutional law  at  issue  ?  209;  does  this  power  of  admission 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  to  the  people? 
209;  the  clause  of  the  constitution  applies  to  domestic 
territory ;  210;  the  grant  of  power  examined,  210;  ad- 
mission of  foreign  states  never  considered  os  coming 
under  the  term  **new  states,"  211. 

The  power  of  Congress  the  main  question  at  issue,  the 
Committee  base  the  power  of  annexation  on  the  treaty- 
making  power,  211 ;  Congress  only  can  admit  a  foreign 
State,  212;  Texas  a  State,  212;  situated  like  Bhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, 212;  apprehensions  that  annexation  will  break 
the  constitution,  218;  power  to  admit  now  States  in- 
tended to  apply  to  those  arising  out  of  the  territories, 
218;  no  ordinary  act  of  legislation,  218. 

Propriety  of  taking  longer  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, 214;  we  have  never  parted  with  the  territory  of 
Texas,  215;  the  measure  under  consideration  defective 
In  every  particular,  215;  fourth  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion examined,  215;  technical  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tional power,  215;  difficulties  relative  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  people  of  Texas,  216;  the  question  of  Jurisdiction, 
216;  objections  to  the  bill,  216i 

Has  Congress  the  power  to  admit  a  new  State  into  the 
Union  arising  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States? 
S17;  no  limitation  to  the  clause  of  the  constltation,217; 
it  is  said  territory  can  only  be  acquired  first  by  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  then  admitted  by  Congress, 
218;  to  conquer  is  a  fbrm  of  acquisition  conformable  to 
the  constitution,  218;  this  mode  contemplated  by  the 
flramers  ot  the  constitution,  219;  anppese  we  buy 
Texas,  219;  the  power  properly  bdongs  to  Congress,  if 
this  clause  of  the  constitution  did  not  exist,  219. 

Hss  Congress  the  power  to  admit  foreign  States  into 
this  confederacy?  220;  no  constitational  question  can  be 
fettled  by  the  resolt  of  a  presidential  election,  220;  what 
li  the  language  of  the  oonstttatlon?  221;  view  of  tta 


Ihimers,  221 ;  how  Is  this  act  to  be  done?  221;  it  is  aots 
Southern  or  sectional  question,  222. 

This  measure  proposes  a  palpable  violation  of  the  cob- 
stitution,  222;  be  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  UoIob, 
222;  the  measure  is  inexpedient,  222;  tiie  poven  of 
Congress  examined,  228;  acquisition  of  territory  eoDfioed 
exclusively  to  the  treaty-making  power,  228;  notfais; 
should  be  hazarded  by  dangerous  experiments,  221;  ob- 
jections founded  on  public  consideration^  224;  this  to* 
nexation  Is  ordained,  224;  there  is  a  constitatioiuJ  motia 
for  admission,  224;  a  Government  of  balances  and  eom- 
promises,  225;  a  question  of  the  overthrow  of  checks  iq4 
balances,  225;  amendment  offered,  225;  wish  to  have  no 
future  Missouri  <^mpromises  to  settle,  226;  it  is  said 
there  is  no  danger  for  the  South,  226. 

A  treaty  the  most  desirable  form,  226;  fitrther  re- 
marks, 227, 228;  votes  on  the  amendments  and  resola* 
tion,  223,  229 ;  the  Joint  resolution  as  passed,  S80. 

In  the  House,  the  resolution  of  ^e  Senate  considered, 
280;  passed,  281;  explanation,  281;  message  tnm  tiie 
President  that  he  had  signed  the  Joint  resolations,  38L 
In  the  Senate,  a  message  relative  to  the  action  of  the 
people  of;  266;  a  bill  for  the  admission  oi;  267. 

In  the  Bouse,  remonstrance  against,  presented,  SS7; 
report  f^om  the  Committee  on  Territories,  offered,  867; 
the  report,  267;  fhrther  remonstrances,  268;  Ud  on  the 
table,  263;  farther  remonstrances  presented,  8T0;  the 
joint  resolution  read,  238;  motion  to  lay  on  the  bble, 
lost,  289;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  289;  this  qnestiaa 
regards  the  acquirition  of  a  foreign  State,  290;  wbes  the 
treaty  submitted  to  the  Senate  hod  been  rejected,  there 
was  an  end  to  all  constitutional  proceedings  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  291 ;  what  has  been  done,  291 ;  qne^a 
not  passed  upon  by  the  people,  291 ;  the  trae  motire  vl 
the  whole  proceeding,  L92;  the  question  is  whether  io 
the  progress  of  our  system  over  the  continent,  tbere 
shall  be  coupled  with  it  the  guarantee  and  the  Jutiflcs- 
tion  of  domestic  slavery  ?  292 ;  we  are  not  boaod  to 
recognize  slavery  in  the  territory  that  sought  admiaBioB, 
292;  effect  on  society,  292;  slavery  In  Mssaacbssetta, 
292;  the  Texas  slavery  question,  a  new  qae8tioD,iM; 
Joint  resolution  adopted,  294^ 

In  the  Senate,  the  Joint  resolution  reported,  S96;  ob- 
jections i^i^nst  the  measure,  296 ;  dangerons  tendesc)' 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  this  Government,  SM; 
other  slave  States  should  not  bo  admitted  with  the  is* 
equolitieB  allowed  to  the  original  slave  States,  297;  otttf 
features  of  the  proposition,  297. 

The  mode  proposed,  not  authorized  by  the  eonatito- 
tlon,  298;  the  pledge  of  the  Government  has  been  girea, 
and  it  must'  be  redeemed,  298 ;  not  a  mere  party  qoo^ 
tion,  299;  not  contempUted  that  the  Union  woaldbe 
limited  by  ita  then  boundaries,  when  it  was  fi»imed,299; 
the  danger  likely  to  arise  ftom  ^o  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  on  our  borders,  299;  reeolntkm  paaed, 
800. 
TMoa  Jnd«pendenc6.-^86A  Indeeo^  voL  18L 
Tmm^  BeooffniUon  o/.—Sm  Indea^  vol  IS. 
Thamht  to  the  SpMk&r.—See  Jndea\  voL  1& 
TmBODSAxnE,  B.  G.,  Bepresentatlve  ftom  Louisiana,  ML 
THoiiABSOH,  Wm.  p.,  Bepresentetive  fh>m  Kentoeky,  M2; 

on  Juvenile  offenders,  4A. 
TEOMPflOH,  Bkvjajiik,  Bcpreflcntative  firom  Haasachsseti^ 

242. 
Thoxpsov,  Jacob,  Bepresentatlve  fh>m  MlsalMippI,  4, 243. 
Thompson,  James,  Bepresentatlve  from  Pennsylvania,  Stt. 
Thompsoh,  William  P.,  Bepresentatlve  from  EentadEj,4 
TmntMAK,  Allbk  G.,  Bepresentatlve  from  Ohio,  2I8L 
TiBBATTB,  J.  W.,  Bepresentatlve  ftom  Kentucky,  4, 242;  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  174;  on  the  anny  op^r^ilAtfatt 
bill,  524. 
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TiLDZSt  Davibl  B.,  E«pre»entatlvo  from  Ohio,  4, 248. 
7tfM2#y,  Bev,  Mr^  elected  chaplain  of  the  Houae,  2& 
TlOs  qf  Pretidwl—See  Indea^  toL  1. 
TooMB8»  BoBtET,  RepTeaentative  from  Georgia,  242;  on 

Oregon,  888;  on  the  anny  appropriation  bill,  628. 
Tbpographieal  /Swwy*.— »Sw  /nd«B,  voL  11. 
Torped4>  JBigpeHmetU,—S66  Jndeo\  voL  7. 
Tbsaswat,  William  M.,  Repreuentative  from  Virginia,  242. 
TrM4on  and  SeOUion  jy^/tnecL—Seelndao,  vol  2. 
Trsason^  PimUhnMnt  qf.-^See  Ifidext,  vol.  B. 
Treasury  Cirovtlar,—See  Indeeo^  voL  12. 
Treasury.-'See  Indsas^  ToL  & 

Trtawry  Jfotes.-^In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  theiasae  of;  taken 
up,  604;  the  meaanre  delayed  too  long,  604;  objection  to 
the  re-isaue,  604;  every  generation  ahould  bear  ita  own 
bnrdeng,  605 ;  pay  the  debt  it  contracta,  605 ;  prooeedinga 
in  1S47,  605;  taxation  ahould  be  the  flnt  reaort,  606; 
tzeaaory  paper  loat,  606. 

If  not  re-laaned,  the  beneflta  will  be  only  temporary, 
609;  expcnaea  of  the  war,  609;  reaourcea,  609;  no  tax 
proposed  for  their  redemption,  609;  If  not  re-iaaned  they 
will  come  in  and  embarraaa  the  treaanry,  610;  the  only 
proper  way  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  la  by  tax- 
ation, 610;  tea  and  coffee  ahoold  be  taxed,  610;  objec- 
tionable feature  authorizea  other  notea  to  be  isaued  in 
place  of  thoae  redeemed,  611;  the  bill  eonoeala  the 
amount  of  the  aupply  we  vote  the  treaanry,  611;  a  re- 
laane  la  turning  the  treaanry  into  a  federal  bank,  612; 
bUl  paaaed,  613. 
jyeatury  NoUi.^8e6  Indw^  vola.  6, 18. 
TrtcOy  with  Oreat  Sritain.—In  the  Senate,  meeaage  and 
corTeq>ondenoe  relative  to  the  Washington  treaty,  450; 
diaporagement  of  thia  treaty,  461;  this  treaty  ratified  by 
flve-alxths  of  the  Senate,  461;  now  the  aubject  of  con- 
tumelioua  remarka,  461;  it  waa  not  made  to  aettle  any 
new  arising  questiona,4d2;  hiatory  of  the  negotiation 
touching  the  north-eaatem  boundary,  462;  gronndaupon 
which  the  auggeetion  of  compromise  waa  made,  458; 
resolutions,  military  advantagea  aaid  to  be  given  Eng- 
land on  the  north-eaat»  464;  diacnsaion  of  this  point, 
456;  defencea  of  the  heighta,  456;  the  treaty  said  to  be 
one  of  equivalents,  466;  Bouae  Point,  456;  the  true  road 
to  reach  Canada  in  a  war  ia  by  way  of  Lake  Champlaln, 
467 ;  nogotiationa  with  the  British  Government  by  Van 
Barents  Administration,  468;  the  ceeaions  made  by  Eng- 
land to  U8,  460;  aflUr  of  the  Caroline,  469;  McLeod's 
arrest,  460;  the  persons  in  the  Caroline  violated  the 
laws  of  their  own  country,  461;  aurrender  of  fttgitivea, 
461 ;  African  aquadron,  462 ;  impreaament,  462.    Sm  In- 
deaf,  vols.  1, 14 
li'eatiea^  are  they  Supreme  over  State  Zawe  t—8ee  Indea^ 

yol.12. 
TYeaty  qf  QhMl^  Oommiaetan  tMder.-See  Indeo^  vol  & 
Treaty^  2few  Oreek.-See  Indeea,  vol  9,  and  Indeas^  voL  8, 

Creek  Indian  NegotiaHon, 
TYeaty  vdth  Spain,— See  Index,  vol  6. 
Tbttmbo,  Aimxcw,  Bepreaentative  from  Kentucky,  242. 
Tu^Ksn,  TiLOHMAX  M.,  Bepreaentative  from  Mladsaippl,  4 
JSirtieh  Chmmieeian,  Power  qf  the  PreeiderU  to  originate 

MteHon.—SeelndeBB,  vol  11. 
TuRNXB,  HoPKnra  L.,  Senator  from  Tennessee^  241. 
Jkuionf  Bev.  Mr^  elected  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  14»  '^^\ 
hia  prayer  in  the  Senate,  171;  elected  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  80QL 
!RBo4hird9  Vote.— See  IndeeOf  vol  4. 
Ttub,  Aarkb,  Bepreaentative  from  New  York,  8. 


VheetUed  Salance9.See  Indeao,  voL  6. 
Upoax,  William  C,  Senator  from  Vermont,  8, 241 ;  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  222. 


VaednaHon  of  Indiane^—See  Indem^  vola.  7, 11. 

Van  BurwCe  Adminietraiunu—See  Index,  vol.  14 

Vakok,  Joespn,  Bepreaentative  from  Ohio,  4, 248. 

Vanmetxb,  John  J.,  Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  4 

Vermont,  vote  for  Preaident  in  1844^  201. 

Veeeele,  Seffietering  and  Clearing.See  Indeoo,  vol.  1. 

Fioe  PretidewPe  Appeal.— See  Ihdeoa,  vol  9. 

Vice  Preeident,  Powere  of  the.— See  Indeoo,  vol  9. 

Viee  and  Bear  Admiral8.—See  Indeoi,  voL  6. 

ViMTOK,  Samvsl  F.,  Bepreaentative  from  Ohio,  4, 248. 

Virginia  Zand  Warranta.—8ee  IndeoB,  vola.  4, 6, 7.    Do., 

(Xaime.—See  Indeaa,  voL  11. 
Virginia^  vote  for  Preaident  in  1844, 201. 


Union,  DiaeokMon  of.— See  Indem,  voL  4 
UnUed  SUUee  and  Georgia,— See  Indeu,  vol  9. 


Wiibaeh  and  Miami  OanaL—SeeJndea,  vol.  8. 

Walkbb,  Bobbbt  J.,  Senator  from  Misaissippi,  8 ;  rehttive  to  , 
Iowa  and  Florida,  208 ;  notlflea  the  Preaident  and  Vice 
.  President  elect,  208.    See  Indese,  vols.  12, 18, 14 

War,  Conduct  qf  the.— See  Index,  voL  6. 

Warehoueing  Syetem.—See  Index,  voL  14 

WasMngtoiCe  Birthday.— See  Index,  vol  11 

WaeMngU»Ce  Monument.— Su  Index,  vola.  5,  6,  7. 

Waehington'e  Portrait,— See  Index,  vols.  8, 11, 12. 

WaeMngton^e  Bemaine.—See  Index,  vol.  It 

WaehingttnCe  Statue.— See  Index,  voL  11. 

Waehington'e  Camp  Cheat.— In  the  Hooae,  preaentatlon  of 
the  cheat,  184 ;  detaila,  184 

In  the  Senate,  preaentatlon  of  the  cheat,  186;  re- 
marks, 186k 

WaahlngU>n  City,  Capture  qf.—See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Wa^ngton  Monument.— In  the  House,  a  reaolution  rela- 
tive to,  S1& 

Waahington  Monument  Societyj—See  Index,  vol.  18. 

Waahington'a  Sword.— See  Index,  vol.  1& 

Waya  and  Meana.— In  the  Senate,  resolutiona  considered, 
661 ;  object,  661 ;  atate  of  the  money  market  at  New 
Orleana  and  at  the  North,  652 ;  evUa  which  are  remedl- 
leaa,  662 ;  la  there  likely  to  be  a  deficit,  and  what  meas- 
ure la  proposed  to  remedy  that  deficit?  658;  further 
debate,  668. 

WsBSTXB,  Daniel,  on  the  adnsiasion  of  Texas,  296 ;  on  Ore- 
gon, 896-897,  898;  on  the  dlplomatio  correspondence, 
484-488;  on  the  Aahburton  treaty,  460,  461,  456,  467, 
468 ;  on  the  Independent  Treaaury  bill,  481 ;  on  the  re- 
movala  ftt>m  office,  614 ;  on  the  Ways  and  Meana,  661, 
662;  on  the  warehouse  ayatem,  600;  on  the  dutlea  on 
imported  gooda,  602;  on  the  tariff  607, 606;  on  the  tariff 
bill,  624, 627,  680;  on  the  Conatltutlonal  Treaanry  bill, 
682.    i8to/fM2eaB,vola.6»7,9,10,ll,12,18,14 

WsuiB,  John  R,  Bepreaentative  from  Ohio,  4 ;  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Houae,  40;  on  General  Jackaon'a  fine, 
46;  on  the  deceaae  of  H.  A.  Moore,  128L  See  Index, 
vol.14 

Wbttwobis,  Jomr,  Bepreaentative  ttcm  Illinoia,  4^  242; 
on  the  deoeaae  of  Senator  Boberta,  21;  on.  American 
aettlera  In  Oregon,  47& 

Wbbtoott,  Jambb  D.,  Senator  from  Florida,  242 ;  on  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  navy,  866 ;  on  the  Mexican  war,  606 ;  on 
the  Oregon  Juiiadietion  bill,  687, 644, 648 ;  on  the  iaaue 
of*  Treaanry  notea,  612. 
Weatem  Armory.— See  Index,  vola.  7, 9, 10. 
Weatem  Bieera,  JTavigatlon  of,— See  Index,  vol.  a 
Wet$  Point  Aoadmny.— In.  the  Hooae,  a  leaolation  to  abol- 
iah,  oflfered,  61, 71. 
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In  the  Honae,  apprc^rlation  for,  conaideTed,  75 ;  ainend> 
ments  moved,  70;  motton  to  strike  oat  and  sabmit  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  law  aathorixing  appointment  of  cadets, 
&<x,  76;  inefficiency  of  the  officers  flimished,  76;  some 
instttntion  of  the  kind  neoeasarj,  76 ;  pr^odioes  against 
West  Point,  76 ;  an  arlstocratlo  institntion,  76 ;  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  poor,  if  any,  are  the  ones  to  be  edocated  at 
the  public  expense,  77. 

An  institation  recommended  by  Wasihtiiglon,  81 ;  said 
to  be  a  charity  school,  81 ;  present  mode  of  appointing 
cadets,  the  best  that  could  be  derlsed,  81 ;  trhat  was  the 
object  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace  ?  8S ;  those  who 
speak  in  fiiror  of  this  institation  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  militia  of  the  ooontiy,  82;  has  become  an  Insti- 
tution to  odacate  yonng  men  ftnr  the  ciTll  pnxsnits  of 
life,  62;  the  Tacandes  of  the  commissioned  officers 
should  be  filled  from  the  army,  82 ;  ftirther  debate,  88. 

Motion  to  postpone,  84;  oljjections  to  the  institution, 
64;  improyements  needed,  65;  the  institation  ought  to 
be  abolished,  85;  similar  inTective  has  been  launched 
against  the  navy,  86;  the  Academy  necessary  to  the 
elfioienoy  of  the  army,  86;  a  corrupt  and«rotten  insti- 
tution, 86;  amendment  oflSered,  86;  too  many  officers, 
87;  pay  too  high,  87;  advantages  of  educating  officers, 
87;  ftirther  amendments,  87;  debate,  88;  bill  passed, 
89;  vote  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  126 ;  notice  of  a  bill 
to  repeal,  127.    /S^  Jmieos,  toIs.  7, 10, 18, 14. 

Wut  Point  Cad0t%,—S66lnd6a\  vols.  6, 10.  DctYlHtor*.-^ 
8u  Ind€K^  Tols.  9, 10. 

Wettem  Bioera^  JfaviffcUion  qf.—hx  the  Senate,  a  memorial 
Telatire  to,  presented,  70;  remarks,  70;  importance  of 
improvements,  71 ;  referred,  71. 

f  Representative  fivm  Maryland,  69. 


WnVATOif,  HoxACi,  Bepresentative  fttnn  New  York,  8, 242. 

WheeUng  Bridge^  BuoluUon  relative  to,  58. 

Whits,  Ajlbxbt  S.,  Senator  from  Iowa,  8.    See  Indeoo,  vols. 

18,14. 
Whits,  BsKJAJcnr,  Bepresentative  from  Maine,  156l 
WniTS,  HvoB,  Bepresentative  from  New  York,  242. 
Wkits,  Jomv,  Bepresentative  fit>m  Kentucky,  4. 
WMie8t  ihelr  Intrusion  on  Indian  BeeeirtaUona^-'See  In- 

desBf  vol.  8. 
WniTiffVT,  R  M.,  ihe  Caee  qf.—See  Ind^  vol  L 
Whitney's  Patent  Right,— See  Indern^  voL  4. 
Whithxt,  Chableb  S.,  chosen  doorkeeper  of  the  House,  264. 
WzoK,  William  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Iowa,  248. 
Widows  and  Orphans,  Pension  to.See  Indeao^  vol  6. 
Wilds,  Biohabb  H.,  the  Oase  cf.r-See  Indeta,  vol.  10. 
WiLKiBS,  William,  Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  8. 
Williams,  Hbubt,  Bepresentative  from  Msssachuaetts,  8. 
WiLUAMB,  HszKKiAH,  Bcpresentative  from  Maine,  242. 
Wilmot,  Datzd,  Bepresentative  from  Peim^lvania»  242; 

en  the  message,  645. 


WmTBBOP,  BoBEBT  C,  Bepresentative  from 

8,  842;  on  Texas,  177;  on  the  aimirwtfett  «f  Tc 

280;  reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  284;  nnthnmfwsti.nn 
Wds,  H<hbt  a.,  Bepresentative  from  Tiiglala,  8;  NdgDa 

his  seat  in  the  House,  69. 
Witnesses,  Payment  <2^  in  ImpeaehmesU  Oina  &iJi»> 

deaOf  vols.  8, 11. 
Woon,  Bbasvobd  B.,  Bepresentative  from  New  Yoik,  Ml. 
Woodbbidqx,  W.,  Senator  from  Michigan,  8. 
Woodbubt,  Lxvi,  Senator  from  New  HampsUre,  8 ;  on  the 

annexation  of  Texas,  209u 
WooDBunr,  Thohas  M.,  BepresentatiTe  trook  New  York, 

S42. 
WooDWABD,  JossPH  A.,  Bcprosentative  from  Boath  Oaro- 

Una,  4»  242. 
WooDwoxTH,  WnxiAM  W.,  Bepresentative  from  Kew 

York,S42. 
Wbiobt,  JosBpn  Ai,  Bepresentative  ficom  Iowa,  4 
Wbiobt,  Silas,  Senator  from  New  York,  8 ;  reslgu  Us 

seat  in  the  Senate,  165.    iSaeindete^Tols.  9,10,12,18,14. 
WBiem^  William,  Bepreeentative  from  New  Jeaey,8;.S4L 


Yavoxt,  William  Ih  BepresentatiTe  from  Alahmrn,  ISA, 

248;  on  Oregon,  816. 
ToMoo  Purchase.— -See  Indsaa,  vols.  S,  8, 9. 
Teas  and  2rays,S&natis,  rdative  to  Or^on,  58;  on  pffot- 
ing  resolution  relative  to  slave  rei^esentation,  69;  rela- 
tive to  the  biU  to  indemnify  General  Jackaoo,  €8^  89; 
on  West  Point  Military  Academy,  126;  on  tlhs  tartfl; 
140;  on  Oregon,  167;  on  the  annexatiiA  of  Texaa,  197; 
on  Iowa  and  Florida  bill,  relbrence^  208;  on  the  aanex- 
ation  of  Texas,  227, 228,  281 ;  on  Oregon,  479,  480;  oa 
the  Joint  resolution  of  notice,  481 ;  on  Oregon,  4S4 ;  on 
the  Mexican  war,  653;  on  the  retrocession  d  Alex- 
andria,  687 ;  on  the  graduation  bill,  689 ;  on  the  vare- 
house  system,  600;  on  the  tarifi;  G27,  628,  OQi,  681;  oa 
tho  Gonstitntional  Treasury  bill,  687;  on  the  measiaee, 
647. 

In  the  House,  relattve  to  the  independent  Treaanir, 
84;  relative  to  slave  representation,  96|  97;  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  289,  294, 800;  relative  to  the  Inter- 
ference of  European  nations  with  American  Statea,  S40; 
on  the  Oregon  resolution,  871;  on  the  independent 
Treasury,  450;  on  the  Mexican  war,  508^  510;  on  tibe 
tariii;  588;  on  the  graduation  bill,  699;  on  the  widow  of 
General  Pike,  617;  relative  to  slavexy  in  Oregon,  Cfi. 
YxLL,  Abohibald,  Bepresentative  from  Arkapsas,  S48L 
Yoei^  Jacob  8.,  Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  8;  ML 
Youircs  Bbtav  B^  Bepresentative  from  Kentucky,  Mat 
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I. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AM)  MINIia, 

CONTAINING  A  CLEAR  EXPOSITION  OP  THEIR   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

^  ANDREW  URE,    M.  D.,    F.   R  S.,  M.  G,  a,    M.  A.  &,  Lond.;  M.  Aoad.  N.  &  Phiul;   a 

Ph.  Soa,  N.  Gvbm.  Hanot.,  ^c. 

JLLminATSD    WTTH  NSABLT  BIXTKSN  EU2n>BXD    XKGBAVINGS  OIT   WOOD, 

Rkpbdctkd  bttdub  fbom  the  Last  Corrbotxd  and  greatlt  snlargxd  Engusb  Editiox. 

Iq  2  Yolomea^  pp.  1182  and  998.    Price,  $5. 


A   MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY:  OR,  THE  AN- 

CIENT   CHANGES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANIB^ 
Ab  Illubtratkd  bt  Geoloqioal  MoNUHxzm. 

By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  M.  A.,    F.  R.  a 

Antiior  of  "  Principles  of  Geology,"   "Travels  in  North  Amerioay"  "A  Second  Visit  to  the 

United  States^**  <bc. 

RiPBINTSD  FROM  TBI  FoUSTH  AND  EnTIRXLT  RbTIBID  EdCTION. 

JLLUSTBATSD  WITH  FIVE  HUNDRED  WOOD-OUTS. 
1  Yolome,  Syo.  pp.  bA\  well  printed.    Price^  only  $2  Sfi. 


III. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY;  OR,  THE  MODERN  CHANGES 
OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS, 

OOVSmERBD  18  HXimTBATEyS  OV  OBqM>aT. 

By  SIR  CHARLES  LTELI^  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S,  ifee. 
MBW  AND    KHTIBELY  BBVISED   EDITION. 

Illcbtilatkd  wnH  Maps^  Plateb,  and  Wood-Cutb. 
1  Tolume  8ya  pp.  840,  well  printed.    Price,  only  $2  2& 


IV. 

METALLURGY, 

EMBRACING   TEIE    ELEMENTS  OF    MINING   OPERATIONS^  AND   ANALYSES  OF  ORBS 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH,  OF  ROANOKE. 

Br  HUGH  A.  GARLAND. 
Complete  in  1  yolume  8yo.,  pp.  698,  with  2  portraita.    $1  50 


II. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PINKNEY, 

BT  HIS  mCPHXW, 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  PINKNEY,  D.  D. 

One    volume  Svo.,  pp.   407,  with  fine  pcrtrait    $2. 

"Mr.  Plntoej  is  oertAtnly  one  of  the  historical  men  of  this  oonntry:  hitTing  flDed  tciBo  totj  Importiat  poeitioas  la  Imi 
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eoQimendable,  and  gives  as  much  to  admire  in  the  lifb  of  one  *  who  adorned  the  YepsbUo  of  ^tten^  and  lUnfltrated  the  vfrte«e 
tiiat  belong  to  the  enlightened  American  dtizen.* "— Cincifk  Tfmetp 


III. 

LIFE  AND  MEMORIALS  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Bt  gen.  S.  R  LYMAN. 
Two  neat  Tolumee  Idmo,  well  printed.    $1. 

*  These  sketches  have  been  re-wiitten.    They  are  fh>m  the  pen  of  Gen.  S.  P.  Lyman,  whose  geneeal  diaraeter,  as  wi^ 
hla  IntJocate  relations  with' the  flunily  of  the  deceased  statesman,  suffldently  guarantee  their  antiioitielty.    A  number 
Mcdotss  are  IntersperMd,  which  show  forth  Mr.  Webster^s  inner  man  in  the  most  engaging  light    None  cafa  desire  a  bette 
rtrattore  of  his  life  and  oharaoter  than  is  hen  presented."—- JT.  T,  Courier, 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  WM.  CROSWELL,  D.  D., 

RECTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADYENT,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETia 

Bt  Hs  Fathke. 
One  handsome  volume  8yo.,  pp.  528,  portrait.    ^2. 

"Hits  work,  which  is  composed  principally  of  the  writings  of  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Croewell  himselll  has  been  eompBed  by  liii 
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esperience,  trial,  and  oonsoUition,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  memorials  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read.  Mr.  GrasweD 
teems  to  have  been  a  man  of  quick  ftincy  and  elegant  learning.  We  find  scattered  through  his  Memoir  a  number  of  graosM 
poems  on  various  sul^eets,  but  prindpally  religious,  which. display  both  taste  and  talent    But  the  sincere  and  forvent  piety 

pparent  on  every  page  of  the  volume,  must  stUl  be  considered  aa  its  chief  charm,  and  its  highest  recommendatimi  to  the 

ais  of  readers  to  whom  the  work  especially  addresses  itseli'*-nSSc»M<A.  lAk  Oa»ettt^ 


V. 

rVES  OF   EMINENT  LITERARY  AND  SCDENTIFIO   MEI 

OF  AMERICA. 

Bt  JAMES  WYNNE,  M.  D. 
One  neat  yolnme  12Jno.  pp.,  866,  well  printed  IL 
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Cje  8^  Jirtioiuiries  of  Jonign  ^anpap* 

I. 

SPIERS  AND  SUREKNES  FRENCH  &  ENGLISH  AND  ENG 
USE  &  FRENCH  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

NXWLT  OOMPOflED  FROM  THE  FBKyCH  J>ICnO!TABI]SS  OF 

THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY,  LAVEAUX,  BOISTE,  BESCHERELLE.  LANDAIS,  ETC 

AND   FBOV  THK  ENGLI8H  DICTI0NASIX8  OF 

JOHNSON,  WEBSTER.   WORCESTER,  RICHARDSON,   ETC 

Containing  a  great  number  of  Words  not  found  in  other  Dictionaries,  followed  by 

A  Chmplete  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Places  and  PersonSj  Mythological  and  Olaeeieal,  Aneieni 

and  Modern, 

Bt  a.  spiers, 

Pbofeboos  or  English  at  tbs  National  Collkgb  of  Bonaparte  (Pabib),  and  the  National  School  oi 

Engineers,  Ao, 

Carefully  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlargfd 

Bij  G.  P.  QUAOKENBOS,  A.  M. 

One  large  YolumeSvo.,  pp.  1S42,  y^^^P^^^^^^^^  strongly  bound,  $5.    An  abridgment  of  the  aboTi^ 
'  '       by  SinoENNE^  1  vol.,  neatly  bound,  |2^ 


,.■■.-.  II. 

,A   DICTIONARY    OF   THE    GERMAN   AND    ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES, 

Indicating  the  accentuation  of  every  German  Word,  containing  seyeral  hundred  German  Synonymes, 
together  irith  a  Classification  and  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Irregular  Verbs,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Ger 
man  Abbreviations.    Compiled  from  the  Works  of 

HILPERT,  FLUGEL,  GRIEB^  HEYSE,  AND  OTHERa 

In  two  parts :  L  German  and  English. — ^H.  English  and  German. 

Bt  G.  J.  ADLER,  A.  M., 
Pbofbbsor  of  the  German  Language  %nd  Liteiatueb  in  the  CTNivERairr  of  the  Cnr  of  New  Toes. 

One  large  toL  8vo.,  pp.  1890,  well  prix.ted  and  strongly  bound,  $5.    An  abridgment  of  the  above^ 

one  vol,  strongly  bound,  (1  75. 


III. 

A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  SPANISH  AND 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGES, 

OOMPOSED  FROM  THE 

I^ANISfl  DICnONARY  OF  THE  SPANISH  ACADEMY,  TERREROS^  AND  SALYA, 

UPON    THE.  BASIS    OF 

SEOANE^  EDITION  OF  NEUM^N  AND  BAMriTI; 

AND  FROM  THE 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES  OF  WEBSTER,  WORCESTER,  AND  WALKER, 

With  the  addition  of  more  than  Eight  Thousand  Words,  Idioms,  and  Familiar  Phrases,  the  Irregu 
larities  of  all  the  Verba^  and  a  Grammatical  Synopsis  of  both  Languages. 

Bt  MARL^O  YELAZQUEZ  DE  LA  CADENA, 

Profbmoe  of  the  Spanvh  Languaqs  and  LnxRATUBB  or  Columbia  CpixsG^  New  Yobs. 
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field-book:  for  railroad  engineers, 

ContoioiDg  FormuluB  for  laying  out  Simple,  ReTened  and  Compound  Cunrea,  Parabolic  Cvtm 
Vertical  Currea,  Determining  Frog  Angles  and  Radii  of  Turnouts  and  Crussinga,  Levelling  Settiof 
Slope  Stakes,  Elevating  Outer  Rail  on  Curves,  Curving  Rail^  Ac,  <&o. ;  together  with  many  Misod 
laneous  Problems^  and  a  New  System  of  Earth-Work.  Also,  Tables  of  Radii,  Ordinatea,  Chord,  ib4 
Tangent  Deflections,  Ordinates  for  Curving  Railfl»  Long  Chords,  Elevation  of  Outer  Rail,  Frog  Anglci^ 
Propei-ties  of  Materials,  Magnetic  Variations,  Squares,  Cubes,  Square  Roots,  and  Cube  Bootf 
L<>i;aiiLbms  of  Number,  Logarithmic  Sines»  Cosines,  Tangents,  and  Cotangents,  Natural  Sinea,  aod 
Ciieii.cts,  Natural  Tangents  and  Cotangents,  Rise  per  mile  of  Grades,  ^ 

Bt  JOHN  B.  HENCE,  Civil  EifQiNEKR. 
One  volume  with  fifty-eight  Diagrams^  pocket-book  form,  % 


II. 

l^EMPLETOlSrS   ja^GINEER,    MILLWKIGHT,  AND   MECHA- 

NIC'S  POCKET  COMPANION, 

Comprising  Decimal  Arithmetic,  Tables  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  Practica.  Geometry,  Monsnrs> 
tion,  Strength  of  Mateiials^  Mechanic  Powers^  Water  Wheels,  Pumps,  and  Pumping  Engmes^  Steaa 
Engines,  Tables  of  Specific  Gravity,  ^,  4&c    Also  a  series  of 

MATHSMATTOAL  TABLES, 
VXW     SDITION,     BKVI8BD,     OOBBSOTXD,     AITD     HrLABOBD. 

One  neat  volume  pocket-book  form,  |1  26. 


III. 

(GENERAL  THEORY  OF  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION, 

OONTAININa 

^  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ART,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO 

PRACTICE, 

WITH  PBAOTIOAI^ILLTOTBAnOKB. 

Bt  HERMAN   HAUPT,    A.M.,  Civil  Enginxxb. 
One  Tolnme  8vo.,  pp.   268,  engravings,  $8. 


IV. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Dlostrative  of  the  Scientific  Principles  upon  which  its  operation  depends,  and  the  practical  details  d 
its  structure,  in  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation  and  Railways^ 

WITH  VABIOUa  8UQQSSTT0NS  OF  IMPROVEMEITT, 

Bt  JOHN  BOURNE,   C.  R 
One  neat  yoL  16mo^  pp.  288.    Price,  75  centsL 


V. 

TREATISE  ON  MAEINE  AND  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 

Ob,  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  BLENDED  IN  SHIP  BUILDINO. 

Bt  JOHN  W.  GRIFFTTHa^ 

if  ABINX  AND  KATAL  ABOHITXOT. 
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